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S  Telegrams:  "CALENDER,  BURY"  Telephone  No.  340  = 

I  BENTLEY  &  JACKSON,  LIMITED  I 

I  PAPER  MAKERS'  ENGINEERS  | 

1  BURY,  ENGLAND  1 

=  SPECIALTIES:  = 

M  Modern  High  Speed  News  Paper  Making  Machines  s 

g  Single  Cylinder  Paper  Making  Machines  M 

B  The  New  "Marshall"  Patent  Refining  Engine  1 

=  with  separate  adjustment  to  cones  and  discs,  and  our  patent  Ball  Thrust  Bearing  = 

M  Helin's  Patented  Beating  Material  M 

S  for  Beater  Rolls  and  Bedplates  in  all  types  of  Hollanders  = 

~  "Marshall"  Refiners  and  "Jordon"  Engines  filled  with  this  material  are  giving  excellent  results  = 


THE 


New  England  Wood  Chipper 


^                                                                                 <!>  ^ 

I  Large  Capacity                      |  i 

I      Uniform  Chips                  |  ^ 

I         No  Crusher  Required      i  ^ 

I            No  Sawdust  or  Slivers  |  g 

The  Best  Machine  Made  for  Slabs,  Edging  or  Round  Wood.  Built  in 


three  sizes.     Every  Chemical  Pulp  Mill  should  have  this  Machine 


Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  &  Jron  Company  | 

WORCESTER  IB-      MASSACHUSETTS  E 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE. 
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More  Water — Less  Speed 


Production  depends  on  speed 
— speed  on  drying  surface — 
drying   surface   on  water  in 

your  dryers 


THE 


DUOLIPTICAL 
DIPPER 

will  take  it  away 

Ask  us. 

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company 

Wilmington.  Del.,  U.S.A. 
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Interior  of  the  MACHINE  ROOM  of  MESSRS.  EDWARD  LLOYD,  LTD.,  SITTINGBOURNE,  ^ 
ENGLAND,  containing  the  last  two  machines  supplied  to  this  Company  by  Chas-  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1^ 
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M 

m 


M 
M 


m 


m 

M 
M 

M 
M 

m 
m 
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These  "Walmsley"  Fast  News  Machines  are  175  inches  wide,  and  are  making  paper  at  OVER  600  ^ 
FEET  PER  MINUTE,  with  an  OUTPUT  OF  500  TONS  NEWS  PRINT  WEEKLY.  The  machines  are  M 
equipped  with  the  Lloyd  and  Hutchison  Patent  Drive.     This  patent  device  is  controlled  by  Walmsley 

&_Co.,  Ltd.,  and  dispenses  entirely  with  Friction  Clutches  and  Gear  Wheels.  ^ 

Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd.  | 

PAPER   MAKERS'   ENGINEERS  i 

BURY    .    England  I 


Head  Offices, 

ATLAS  WORKS 

Branch, 

WOOD  STREET 


Codes,  WESTERN  UNION,  A. B.C.  5th  EDITION, 
MCNEILL'S  1908 


Telegrams,  "PUMPS,  BURY." 


Telephone,   BURY  499 


m 


SPECIALTIES- 

Complete  Paper  Mill  Plants 
Variable  Speed  Enclosed  Steam  Engines 
Cone  Beaters  for  News  Stock 
Slitting  and  Re-Reeling  Machines 
Beating  and  Refining  Engines 
Super  Calenders 
Buj£ng  Machines,  etc.,  etc. 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 

Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  : 
N.  A.  EIE       -  Christiania 


CANADA : 

CHARLES  JOHNSON 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE. 
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"IMPROVED " 


KNOT  SCREEN 


KNOTTER 


Simple  in  Construction 
Efficient  in  Operation 


tons 


Capacity  up  to  50 
Power  Less  than  1  h.p. 
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The  above  Knotter  when  used  with  our  Improved  **  Centrifugal  Screen" 
produces  a  very  fine  grade  of  Sulphite  Pulp. 

Also  of  great  advantage  if  used  with  Flat  Screens. 

AN  INVESTIGATION  WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Correspondence  a  pleasure. 

SHERBROOKE  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


SHERBROOKE 


QUEBEC 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Bay  Barkers 
Barker  Attachments 
Chippers  \ 

International  Wood  Pulp  Grinders 
Suction  Screens 
Wet  Machines 
Decker  Machines 
Centrifugal  Pumps,  etc. 


WRITE  US! 

Canadian  Barker  Co.  Ltd. 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 


PULP   AND    PAPER  MAGAZINF 
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For  Ground  Wood  and 
Chemical  Fibre  Mills 

For  thirty  years  we  have  made  a  special  study  of 
the  economical  handling,  cutting  and  preparing  of 
pulpwood.  We  build  every  machine  that  comes 
under  the  heading  of 

Wood  Preparing 
Machinery 


We  Manufacture: 

Pulp-log  Haul-ups 
Cutting  Up  Rigs 
Slasher  Tables 
Chip  Screens 
Chip  Disintegrators 
Barkers 

Barking  Attachments 
Pulp  Wood  Splitters 
Chippers 

Boilers  and  Engines 


We  not  only  furnish  these 
individual  machines,  but 
are  prepared  to  submit 
complete  designs  for  build- 
ings and  all  necessary 
equipment  for  Rossing 
Mills  and  Wood  Rooms  of 
any  capacity.  Our  records 
of  some  of  the  most  com- 
plete, successful  pulpwood 
preparing  installations  in 
Canada  are  at  your  dis- 
posal. Our  consulting  ser- 
vice is  free  of  charge. 


The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Limited 


BRANTFORD 


CANADA 
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All  Sizes 


Nothing  Better  Made 

J.  H.  SPENCER  &  SONS 

(Of  Porritts  &  Spencers  Ltd.) 
Sole  Agents 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


BEATER  BARS 


BED  PLATES 


"ARGUS" 

High  Speed 

and 
Carbon  Tool 
STEELS 
for 

all  purposes 


KNIVES 

of  all 
descriptions 
for 

PAPER  AND 
WOOD  PULP 
MILLS 


"JORDAN^'  FILLINGS 

"DELVIO''  MINING  STEEL 

CrookeSy  Roberts  &  Co. 

ARGUS  WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD        -  England 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 
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EFPICIEiC! 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 


HYDRAULIC  PRESSES  FOR 
ALL  PURPOSES 

ON  HAND   FOR  CANADA: 

2  PULP  PRESSES,  each  250  Ions  working  pressure 
1  SPECIAL  PRESS,  355  tons  working  pressure 


Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


TORONTO 


164  BAY  STREET 


Offices  at  VANCOUVER,  B.C.,  MOOSE  JAW.  Also  established 
at  LONDON,  England;  CAIRO,  Egypt;  RIO  DE  JANEIRO, 
Brazil;  WELLINGTON,  New  Zealand;  JOHANNESBURG,  South 
Africa;   MEXICO   CITY,   TOKIO,  Japan. 
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It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  the  Merits  of  our 

Pulp  Pressing  Equipment 

In  Use  by  Sixteen  Largest  Mills  in  Canada 

HYDRAULIC   PIPING,  VALVES,  FITTINGS, 
LEATHER  AND  FLAX  PACKINGS 

CARRIED  IN  STOCK 


Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  Ltd. 

18   TANSLEY  STREET,  MONTREAL 
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Books  for  Paper  Makers 

THE  PAPER  MILL  CHEMIST.  By  Henry  P.  Stevens, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.  12mo.,  cloth,  280  pages;  67  illus- 
trations; 82  tables,  and  a  cross  index. 
Part  Contents: 

Raw  Materials  and  Detection  of  Adulterants.  Pro- 
perties and  Analysis  of  Lime,  Soda,  Caustic  Alkali, 
Mineral  Acids,  Bleach,  Antichlors,  Alum,  Rosin 
and  Rosin  Size,  Glue,  Gelatin,  Casein,  Starch. 
Mineral  Loading.  Coloring  Matters.  Ammonia  So- 
lution. Copper  Sulphate.  Tannic  Acid.  Coal  Tar 
Dyes.  Fibrous  Raw  Materials — Half  Stuffs  and 
Their  Treatment.  Cellulose  and  the  Isolation  of 
Papermaking  Fibres.  Examination  and  Proper- 
ties of  Rags.  Rag  Boiling.  Pulp  Woods.  Mechani- 
cal, Sulphite  and  Sulphate  Pulps.    Price  $2.50  net. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  PAPERMAKING.  By  C.  F.  Cross 
and  E.  J.  Be  van.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged; 
12mo,  cloth,  419  pages,  98  illustrations  and  2  large 
folding  plates. 
Part  Contents: 

Cellulose.  Physical  Structure  of  Fibres.  Scheme 
for  the  Diagnosis  and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plant 
Substances.  An  Account  of  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Principal  Raw 
Materials,  etc.  Price  $5.00  net. 

THE  TESTING  OF  WOOD  PULP.  By  Sindall  &  Bacon. 
A  Practical  Handbook  in  Two  Parts  and  an  Appen- 
dix. 

Part  I,  The  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Puip; 
Part  II,  The  Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp;  Appen- 
dix, (1)  Chemistry  of  Bleaching  Powder,  (2) 
Bleach  Liquor,  (3)  Oxidation  of  Cellulose.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $2.50  net. 

PAPERMAKING.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Third  Edition. 
A  standard  Text  Book  written  by  scientific  experts. 

Price  $5.00  net. 

RESEARCHES  ON  CELLULOSE.  New  Edition  (1905- 
1910).  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Deals  with  the  technical 
progress  of  cellulose  of  value  to  the  practical  paper 


maker. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
dall,   F.C.S.     A  popular 


Price  $2.50  net. 

PAPER.  By  R.  W.  Sin- 
treatise   of   the  subject. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

PAPER  MAKERS'  POCKET  BOOK.  By  Jamrs  Bever- 
idge.  New  edition,  especially  compiled  for  mill  opera- 
tives, engineers,  chemists  and  office  officials. 

Price  $3.50  net. 

WOOD  PULP  AND  ITS  USES.  By  Cross  &  Sindall, 
with  the  collaboration  of  W.  N.  Bacon;  264 
pages.  It  treats  of  the  Structural  Elements  of  Wood; 
Sources  of  Supply;  the  manufacture  of  Mechanical 
Wood  Pulp;  News  and  Printings;  Wood  Pulp  Boards; 
Utilization  of  Wood  Waste;  Pulp  Industries. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

BAMBOO  FOR  PAPERMAKING.     By  R.  W.  Sindall. 

Price  75c.  net. 

CHAPTERS  ON  PAPEH  MAKING.  By  Clayton  Beadle, 
In  5  volumes.  A  series  of  lectures,  to  which  are 
added  Questions  and  Answers. 

Price,  per  volume,  $2.00  net. 
PAPER  TECHNOLOGY.    By  R.   W.   Sindall,  F.C.S. 
The  book  gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  subject  of 
paper  making,  with  full  details  on  paper  testing. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

CELLULOSE.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  An  outline  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  structural  elements  of  plants. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

Books  sent  postpaid  by  the 

INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  Ltd 
600  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Remittance  must  accompany  order. 
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GEARS 

CUT  TEETH  OR  MACHINE  MOLDED 
Spur — Bevel — Mitre 


Mortise  Wheels 
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"Write  lor  prices 


Send  for  Catalog 


* 

38  t 
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H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.  i 


CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 


17th  St,  and  Western  Ave.  * 


Fulton  Building,  50  Church  St. 
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* 
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* 
* 
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Cable  Address:  "Kaolin,  Manchester,"  A. B.C.  Codes  4th  &  5th  Editio 


CHINA  CLAY  CO. 


JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  Manager 

MANCHESTER, 


4  St.  Anne's  Square 

ENGLAND 


MINES— Ruddle,    Bojea,    Colchester,    South    Nines  ones 
Tronance,    St.  Austen,  Cornwall. 

CONTRACTORS  TO  H.M.  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT 

Canadian  Representatives — C.  A.  Meincke  &  Co.,  222  Coristine  Bldg. 
MONTREAL 
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High-Grade 

Paper  Finishing  Machinery 

Built  for  Service 

Complete  Rag  Room  equipments  largely  in  Evidence 
in  leading  mills  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  Gaara  Feltless  Wet  Machine  or  Decker  save 
the  pulp  that  goes  to  waste  in  the  ordinary  decker  s 

Write  for  full  information  to — 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Cowansville,  P.Q. 

Branch  Office,  Florence,  Mass,  U.S.A. 
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IMPROVED  WARREN 
PATENT 

Double  Drum 
Winder 

With  Slitter  Attachment 
Combined 

REFERENCE  TO  NOS. 
1  — 8in.  Brass  Adjustable  Draw  Roll 

2 —  Sin.  Brass  Paper  Carrying  Roll 

3 —  Sin.  Adjustable  Draw  Board 

4 —  12  in.  Cast  Iron  Paper  Carrying 
Drum,  adjustable  friction.  Can 
be  made  with  stationary  if  so  desired, 

5 —  Adjustable  Core  Shaft  Box 

6 —  Automatic  Guard 

BUILT  BY 

TICONDEROGA  MACHINE  WORKS 


TICONDEROGA, 


N.Y.  U.S.A. 
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James  Bertram  &  Son,  Limited 

LEITH  WALK,  EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 


Umpherston 


m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 

m 

Beating  Engine  m 

n 

Fitted  with  Three  Patent  [Ifj 
Hydraulic     Moving  Plates 

m 

At   work    with   great  success,  jj^ 
saving  885  per  cent,  in  TIME 
and  POWER,  and  producing  a 
superior  finished  Sheet  of  Paper.  ^ 

  m 

Full  particulars  on  application  ^ 
Telegrams — Bertram,  Leith.  |^ 

m 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  IRRIGATION  DAM 


BASSANO  ALBERTA 


BUILT 
BY 


Ambursen  Hydraulic  Construction  Company 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Concrete  Steel  Dams,  Bulkheads,  Flumes,  Transmission  Lines, 
Power  Houses  and  General  Hydraulic  Construction. 


NEW  BIRKS  BUILDING 


MONTREAL 


AMBER  SIZE 


MADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


SOLE  AGENTS 


The  man  who  knows  all  about  Amber  Size  is  the  man 
who  uses  it.  He  tells  of  Low  Sizing  Costs,  entire 
absence  of  Trouble  and  an  absolute  Reliability 
that  is  undreamt  of  by  the  users  of  other  Sizes. 


THE  BEST  ANTIDOTE  FOR  HIGH-PRICED  ROSIN 


FOX,  STOCKELL  &  CO. 


61  St.  Mary  Axe., 


London,  E.C. 
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St.  Polten 
Austria 


J.  M.  VOITH  CO.  Inc. 


200  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK 


Heidenheim 
Germany 


u 
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!  F.  C.  HUYCK  &  SONS  X^-'SiTs^.  ! 
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Manufacturers  of  Woolen  Felts  and  Jackets  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  Pulp. 


m  Strong  open  Gray  Felts  for  high  speed  news  machines  and  Gray  Pulp  Felts  for  Ground  Wood  and  Sulphite. 
ID    Lowest  cost  per  ton  of  product.    Very  heavy  Jackets  for  long  rolls  of  large  diameter. 
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THE  LOG  OF  THE 
PAPER  MACHINE 


The  "  Columbia Paper  Machine  Tachometer  Gives 
Written  Records  of  the  Daily  Operation  of  Your  Machines 

It  enables  the  "man  in  charge"  in  every  Mill  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  existing  conditions — helping  him  to  attain 
maximum  efficiency  with  minimum  expense  from  his  paper  machines.  1[For  the  bright  red  record  line  on  the  chart  given 
by  the  "Columbia"  is  a  mechanically  written  chronicle  of  results  attained  by  the  machine  the  day  and  night  before.  Shows 
the  speed  maintained  in  feet  of  paper  travel  for  every  single  minute.  If  there  were  any  variations — if  anything  unusual 
occurred,  you  can  see  it  at  a  glance.  Shows  every  paper  break  and  the  time  wasted  during  each.    When  the  chart  has  told 

its  story,  it  goes  on  file  for  future  reference  and  comparison.  HThe 
two  big  indicating  dials — one  at  each  side  of  the  instrument — show 
your  men  at  a  glance  the  speeds  at  which  the  paper  machine  is 
running,  helping  them  to  maintain  uniformity.  HThe  "Columbia" 
Paper  Machine  Tachometer  promotes  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
operatives  in  charge  of  the  machines.  For  instance,  one  prominent 
Paper  Mill  writes — 

"One  great  benefit  of  tfie  'Columbia*  Paper  Macfiine 
Tachometer  is  tfiat  the  machine  tenders  strive,  if  the 
paper  machine  is  down  for  any  reason  to  get  it  started 
up  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  show  a  stop  of  as  great 
a  length  of  time  as  the  man  on  the  opposite  tour. 
They  are  also  very  sensitive  as  to  the  number  of  times 
that  the  paper  breaks  on  the  machine,  and  keen  to 
keep  the  machine  up  to  its  maximum  speed  for  the 
particular  order  that  they  may  be  making." 

Why  not  place  the  "  COLUMBIA  " 
in  charge    of   YOUR   Machines  ? 

Pamphlet  No.  H  22  and  particulars  on  30  days'  trial  offer 
for  tlie  asking 


AMERICAN 
MADE 


THt 


udenbep 


Makers  of  "Columbia"  Recording  j^pg' 
Gauges    and    Thermometers  and 

other  Instruments  for  the  promotion  of 
efficiency  in  the  Paper  Mill. 


CHICAGO 


BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


PITTSBURGH 


REMOLD  Steel  Driving  CHAINS 


m 


m 


m. 
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LOADING  THE   GUN   IN   THE  BARBETTE 

At  the  top  of  the  hoist  the  shell  is  brought  automatically  into  line  with  the 
open  breech.  A  mechanical  rammer  comes  into  contact  with  the  base  of  the 
shot  and  pushes  it  home  into  the  gun.  The  powder  charges  are  then  rammed 
home  in  a  similar  manner. 


Branch  Office: 

TORONTO 


SOLE   CANADIAN  AGENTS: 


are  used  for  ramming  and  the  operation  of 
large  calibre  guns — operating,  turning,  and 
lifting  gear  of  turbines  on 

BATTLESHIPS  AND  CRUISERS 


THIS  IS  MORE  CON- 
VINCING EVIDENCE  OF 

Renold  "Superiority" 

Reliability,  Durability, 
Efficiency 

Tell  us  Your 
1  ransmission 
Troubles 

3  ST.  NICHOLAS 


JONES  &  GLASSCO,  Engineers  MONTREAL 


(REGISTERED) 


WE    STOCK   CHAIN   AND    REPAIRS  ^ 
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BELOIT  IRON 
WORKS 

Patent  Adjustable  Steam  Joint 
•/and  Duplex  Safety  Valve*/ 

The  latest  improved  and  most  up-to-date 
steam  joint  in  use 

No  Packing  required — all  metal  joints 

Self-adjustable.    Takes  care  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, also  irregularity  of  piping.   A  positive  safety 
valve  ;  pressure  in  dryers  cannot  exceed  a  determined 
amount 

Over  2,000  sold  in  the  past  three  years 

Write  us  for  further  information  and  prices 


BELOIT  IRON  WORKS 


BELOIT 
WIS..  U.S.A. 


LEADING  BUILDERS  OF  PAPER  MILL  MACHINERY 


arking 
Drums 

On  account  of  the  great  saving  in  wood  effected  by  their 
use,  tumbling  barrels  are  of  great  value  in  all  pulp 
plants. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  ordinary  knife  barker  cuts  away 
from  15%  to  20%  of  the  wood,  and  this  loss  of  wood  is 
entirely  saved  on  more  than  75%  of  the  blocks  by  the 
use  of  our  barking  drums.  There  is  also  a  large  saving 
of  wood  on  the  remaining  25%  of  the  blocks,  as  they  are 
already  partially  barked  before  going  to  the  knife 
barkers. 

If  this  great  saving  of  wood  is  worth  your  investigation, 
write  us  for  full  particulars  of  our  barrels. 


Wm.  Hamilton  Company,  Limited 

Peterborough,  Ontario 
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F  E  L  T  S 

and  JACKETS 


For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 


ST.  HYACINTHE,  QUEBEC 
Biggest  and  the  Best" 


SAMUEL  JARDINE,  23  SCOTT  STREET,  TORONTO,  SELLING  AGENT 
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Wood  Suction  Box  Covers 


OUR  WOOD  SUCTION  BOX  COVERS  are  drilled 
from  both  sides,  making  perfectly  straight  and  smooth 
holes,  also  making  the  surface  on  both  sides  absolutely 
smooth.  This  insures  the  rubber  heads  making  a  good, 
|§  tight  joint,  also  increasing  the  life  of  the  wire.  We 

IS  have  constructed  a  machine  especially  designed  for 

lO  making  Wood  Suction  Box  Covers  in  the  most  satis- 

10  factory  and  economical  manner.    We  are  prepared 

iS  to  furnish  promptly  any  quantity  of  Wood  Suction 

Box  Covers  at  a  considerably  low  cost.  When  in  the 
market  give  us  a  trial  order. 


If         The  MOORE  &  WHITE  CO. 

g  Paper  Machine  Builders 

I  Philadelphia  U,S,A, 


o 


10000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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i  THE  DILLON  PATENT  BEATING  AND  MIKING  ENGINE  1 

)^  This  Engine  will  turn  clean  on  any  grade  of  stock  without  the  use  of  paddles,  and  will  color  an  engine  ^ 
^         of  stock  while  passing  under  the  roll  three  times.    The  stock  does  not  settle,  and  is  evenly  beaten.  ^ 


m 


m 


DILLON  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  Mill  Machinery 
Correspondence  Invited  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
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PRESTON'S 

Lining  for  Sulphite  Digesters 

TOTAL  THICKNESS  ONLY  2i  TO  2|  INCHES 

Resists  the  action  of  the  acid  and  ensures  absolute  protection  to 
the  Digester  Plates. 

Great  durability,  therefore  large  saving  in  upkeep  and  repairs. 
Larger    internal   space   and    increased   production   on  account  of 
the  small  thickness  occupied. 

Extensively  adopted  by  Scandinavian  and  Continental  Mills. 
Over  200  Digester  Linings  in  work  and  on  order. 
No  other  Lining  approaches  this  for  efficiency  and  economy. 


I  


Telegraphic  Address : 
"PRESTONS,  RADCLIFFE." 
Code  used  A.B.C.,  4th  and  5th  Edition. 

Full  Particulars  and  Prices  on  application  to  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

PRESTON'S  DIGESTER  LINING  Co.,  Limited 

RADCLIFFE  near  Manchester,  Eng. 
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Edward  A.  JONES,  President  and  Treasurer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

MA,<uFACTURERs  p^pER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


-OF- 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Machine   Covered  by 
Wagg  Patents 

Beating  Engines     Thrasher  Dusters 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
Mixing  Engines      Arm  Dusters 
Bleaching  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
Cooking  Engines    Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wheat's  Rag  Dusters 
Rotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  Elevators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chests 

Vertical  Stuff  Chests 


We  manufacture  three    sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor  driven, 
aiUngs  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  plain 


BEATER  BARS 

Solid  Steel,  Forged, 
Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone 


JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wagg's 
Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 

Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers.    Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engines 


BED  PLATES 

Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 
Wagg's  Stone. 


0 

i 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 


Send  for  our  bulletins  m 
describing  this  machine  ^ 


The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 


m 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON!  i  Parsons  Trading 


a  AND  SONS,  LIMITED 

ffl 

I  WIRE  -  WORKS 

i  ST.  HENRY         -  MONTREAL 


Company 


Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 


Manufacturers  of 

FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 

CYLINDER  WIRES 

BRASS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


^Ji  ^.9  Sv9 
S5  «S 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 


IS  II 


LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  CAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXICO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 


&3  &3  £.3 
>SU   >SU  >iUi 


CORRESPONDENCE   WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED  | 


gasaiSE)ij9isssgisigiesHgisiisssiisiiiiisEisisiiisssii£igigiesgissiH  giggiigiasgs£isigi@saiis@s@aasi9@^sseassisssffi£ssssssss 


CARTHAGE   MACHINE  COMPANY 

CARTHAGE,  N.Y. 


Manufacturers  of 


Machinery  for  Ground  Wood 
and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 


Barkers  Splitters       Grinders       Wet  Machines 

Chippers  Chip  Crushers    Compound  Rotary  Chip 

Screens  Core    Cutting    and    Core  Punching 

Machines  Pumps— Iron  and  Bronze     Bronze  Blow 

Valves  Bronze  Digester  and  Acid  System  Fittings 


INDEX 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

of  Canada 


VOL.  XIII. 


YEAR  1915 


INDEX 
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A 

Acid  Plants,  Notes  on,  by  Leo  Schlick — 


April  1-15,  May  1  198-227-257 

Accident  Prevention,  Organized  by  C. 

W.  Price— April  1   202 

Advertise,  It  Pays  to  (Ed.)— -Nov.  15   572 

Alcohol  and  Efficiency  (Ed.)— April  1 .  .  .  194 

Alcohol  vs.  Safety — June  15   349 

Alum— Aug.  15   437 

Alum,  by  James  Scott — June  15   343 

Alum,  Substitute?  for— Oct.  15   542 

American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of — 
March  1   142 


American  Pulp  and  Paper  School,  by  J. 

Newell  Stephenson,  M.  S.— March  15 .  167 
Aniline  Colours,  Manufacture  of,  in  the 

United  States,  by  J.  F.  Stone— May  15  298 

Announcement,  An  (Ed.) — Sept.  1   453 

Arbour  Day  (Ed.)— Oct.  1   500 

Arundo  Donax  Cane  as  a  Paper-making 

Fibre,  by  James  Beveridge — Jan.  1 . . . .  15 

Association,  A  New — June  1   311 

Australia  Wants  Paper  Boards  (Ed.) — 

March  15   162 


B 

Bamboo  as  a  Source  of  Pulp — Nov.  15. .  .  583 

Barker,  A  New  Wood— Sept.  15   489 

Bathurst  Lumber  Company,  Limited — 

Nov.  15   575 

Bathurst  Lumber  Co.  's  Fire — Oct.  1   511 

Bathurst  Lumber  Co.  Secures  Additional 

Funds— Dec.  1   611 

Be  Careful!  (Ed.)— April  15   225 

Belt  Drive,  Selecting  the  Best- Aug.  1 5. .  432 

Better  Business  (Ed.)— July  1   379 

Boiler  Tank  Volumes,  The  Computation 

of,  by  F.  E.  Dickinson — April  15, 

May  15  238-289 

Boston  News — Jan.  1   5 

British  Dyes,  Limited  (Ed. j— April  15.  .  226 
British  Markets,  The— Jar.  15,  Mar.  1, 

Apr.  1,  Apr.  15,  May  1  

 28-.59-159-222-253-285 

British  Paper  and  Pulp  Trades  Last  Year, 

Striking  Features  of — Feb.  1   69 

British  Technological  Institutes,  Courses 

of  Instruction  in  Paper  Making  in — 

May  15   293 

British  Trade  News— Jan.  1,  Feb.  1,  Mar. 

1,  April  15,  May  1  21-88-157-249-279 

Brown,  Richard— May  15   301 

Business  is  Better  (Ed.) — Dec.  1   S96 


C 

Campbell,  R.  H.,  Address  at  Conserva- 
tion Commission  Meeting — Feb.  1 . . .  .  72 

Canadian  Markets — (all  issues). . .  26-119-154 
-191-221-251-283-308-330-354-376-399- 
422-447-472-495-520-544-568-591-  615  - 
629 

Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the — Mar.l  123 

Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
Meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  of 
the— July,  1,  Nov.  1,  Dec.  1. . .  359-567-597 

Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 


Fall  Meeting— Nov.  15   582 

Chart  System,  The,  bv  D.  V.  McSweeney 

—July  15  "   383 

ChemiFt  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry, 

The,  by  Frank  L.  Moore— Apr.  15   235 

Che.  tnut  as  a  Pulpwood,  by  P.  L.  Butt- 
rick — Nov.  ]   554 

China  Clay,  bv  Alex.  Annandale — Feb 

15  "   108 

China  Clay  Deposits  of  Cornwall,  Eng., 

The  Great,  by  Arthur  Lakes— May  1 . .  264 
China  Clay,  The  Microscopy  of — June  15  357 
China   Clay,   Retained  in  Paper,  by 

Sindall  and  Bacon — Feb.  15   110 

China  Clay  Trade,  The  Cornish,  by  W. 

Trethewy— Oct.  1,  Oct.  15  510-533 

Christmas  Trees  (Ed.) — Dec.  15   620 

Clay  and  Fillers — Aug.  1   415 

Closer  Together  (Ed.)— Mar.  1   121 

Coated  lapers  and  their  Constituents, 
The  Manufacture  and  Technical  Ex- 
amination of — Sept.  1   463 

Color— July  15   391 

Conditions,  To  Improve  (Ed.) — Apr.  1., .  193 
Conservation  Commission  Discusses 

Forestry  Problems — Feb.  1   72 

Contraband,  Will  Pulp  be  Made  (Ed.)— 

Nov.  1   547 

Convention  Comment  (Ed.) — Mar.  1.. .  .  122 
Convention  Week  in  New  York — Feb.  15  118 
Correspondence — Jan.  1,  Dec.  1,  Dec.  15, 


 3-605-630 

D 


DeCew,  Address  by  J.  A.-^r-Dec.  1    604 

Density  of  Pulp  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Beater,   by  John    S.   Brassington — 

April  1   206 

Dippers  vs.  Syphons,  by  John  Brassing- 
ton—Dec.  1   606 

Do  Your  Bit  (Ed.)— Oct.  1   499 

Drying  in  Paper  Making,  The  Technique 
of— Oct.  15   539 


Drying  of  Water  in  the  Cylinders,  The 

Effect  of— July  15   393 

Drying  Paper,  An  Improved  Apparatus 

for— May  1   275 

Detection  of  Losses  by  Formulating  a 

Balance,  by  C.  C.  Heritage— Aug.  1 .  .  .  413 

Dubuc,  J.  E.  A.— June  1   323 

Dyeing  with  Natural  Dyer,  Paper — 

Octl   514 

Dyestuffs  Problem,  The  (Ed.)— Nov.  15  571 
Dyestuffs  Situation  and  Its  Lesson,  The, 

by  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Little— April  1   207 

E 

Election,  No  (Ed.)— May  15   287 

Electrolytic  Bleach  Plants  for  Paper 

Mills— Oct.  15   540 

Ellis,  John  F.— Jan  1   17 

Eraring  Capacity  of  Tub-sized  Stock, 

The,  by  Harry  A.  Maddox— Apr.  15. . .  233 
Esparto  Grass  for  Manufacture  of  Paper, 

by  R.  I.  Geare— May  1   272 

Export  of  News,  Canada's — Dec.  1   610 

F 

Fernow,  Dr.  B.  E.,  Address  at  Conserva- 
tion Commission  Meeting — Feb.  1 . . .  .  72 

Fibn  s.  The  Characteristics  of,  by  H.  A. 
Maddox— Nov.  1   551 

Fibres,  The  Chemistry  of  Paper  Making, 
by  John  S.  Bates— July  1   368 

Fibres  for  Paper  Making,  New — Nov.  15.  587 

Fire  Protection  (Ed.)— Sept.  15   476 

Forestry  and  Paper  Making,  by  Thos.  J. 
Keenan,  F.C.S.— May  1   267 

Forest  Conservation  (Ed.)— Feb.  1   61 

Forest  Products,  Export  Trade  in  (Ed.) 
—June  15   335 

Forest  Products  Laboratories  (Ed.) — 
Dec.  15   619 

Forest  Products  Laboratories  Formally 
Opened — Dec.  15   621 

Forest  Products  Laboratories  Madison, 
Report  of  the— Sept.;  1   468 

Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada, 
Value  to  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  of 
the,  by  J.  A.  Decew— Mar.  1   139 

Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada, 
by  John  S.  Bates,  Ph.D.— Jan.  1   9 

Freight  Rates  (Ed.)— Mar.  15,  April  15. . 
 161-226 

French  Paper  Trade,  The— Sept.  15   484 

G 

German  Paper  Industry,  The  by  Gros- 
venor  M.  Jones — Mar.  15   180 

Government  Co-operation  (Ed.) — Oct. 
15   524 


Graphical  Method  for  Finding  the 
Equivalent  Weight  per  Ream,  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Trimbey,  M.E.— Apr.  1   197 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  Builds 
New  Dam— Apr.  1   211 

Ground  Wood,  The  Inventor  of,  by 
"Nova  Scotian"— Feb.  15   94 

Groundwood  Pulp,  Who  Invented  (Ed.) 
—Aug.  15   428 


H 
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The  New  Year 

Considering  the  upheavals  that  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year  that  has  passed,  nineteen-fourteen  has 
been  a  fairly  good  year  for  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. Naturally,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  de- 
pression which  has  been  felt  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  business  was  by  no  means  assuming 
"boom"  proportions,  but  failures  among  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  firms  are  not  at  all  apparent,  and  many 
businesses  have  been  in  a  sense  maintained  by  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  in  Europe. 

No  one  fully  realizes,  however,  the  battles  which 
must  be  fought  in  industrial  and  commercial  life  in 
1915.  This  war  must  be  paid  for.  Our  wealth-pro- 
ducing powers  nowadays  are  simply  marvellous,  but 
they  will  be  put  to  a  sore  test.  Canadians  may  look 
forward  to  an  unprecedented  economic  situation  in 
the  coming  year.  Already  the  strain  of  the  war  and 
the  financial  difficulties  are  striking  close  to  the  heart 
of  our  nation.  The  problem  of  the  diversity  of  paper 
prices  and  gold  prices  may  yet  be  felt. 

Nineteen-fifteen  opens  before  us,  a  year  unparallel- 
ed in  the  world's  history.  Its  chief  marvel  will  be 
its  opportunities  —  not  necessarily  only  opportunities 
for  trade  expansion,  for  that  may  involve  merely  re- 
adjustment— but  opportunities  for  the  stout  hearts  in 
the  industrial  world  to  prove  their  worth. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  can  not  do  more  than 
wish  its  readers  good  cheer  and  the  use  of  their  high- 
est powers  in  dealing  with  the  problems  which  lie  be- 
fore them  in  the  New  Year. 


Technical  Education 

In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Training  and  Technical  Education,  appears  the  result 
of  the  Commission's  investigations  into  the  corres- 
l^ondence  schools  in  the  United  States  in  the  university 
of  Wisconsin.  University  extension  is  carried  on  in 
part  by  correspondence  study  in  which  students  who 
come  from  ranks  of  laborers,  apprentices,  farmers, 
business  men,  club  women,  teachers,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, doetoi's,  etc.,  are  enrolled.  Some  members  of  the 
University  Extension  Division  of  the  University  are 
appointed  for  correspondence  study  alone  and  devote 
their  entire  time  to  it.  Others  divide  their  time  be- 
tween correspondence  and  residence  instruction. 
Others  again  give  most  of  their  time  to  residence  and 
the  rest  to  correspondence  instruction. 

The  professors  and  instructors  for  any  course 
in  correspondence  read  the  recitation  papers  and 
give  the  instruction  in  these  courses.  Those  who 
carry  on  the  work  in  industrial  education  subjects  have 
by  their  previous  training  and  experience,  special  quali- 
fications, not  only  for  teaching  these  subjects,  but  even 
for  the  production  of  suitable  texts. 

According  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Seath,  in  addition  to 
the  instruction  given  through  correspondence,  profes- 
sors and  instructors  from  the  University  make  visits 
to  communities  in  which  a  group  of  students  are  work- 
ing along  the  same  line  and  there  supplement  the  cor- 
respondence instruction  with  class-room  lectures  and 
individual  instruction.    "In  committees  where  local 
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centres  have  been  developed,  the  University  has  pro- 
vided a  staff  consisting  of  a  local  representative  or 
manager,  usually  of  professorial  rank,  and  instructors 
in  such  branches  as  have  a  sufficient  number  of  stu- 
dents to  warrant  special  local  instructors,  and  field 
organizers  to  present  the  character  of  the  University 
extension  work  to  those  who  may  profit  by  this  form 
of  instruction.  These  local  classes  meet  in  the  local 
university  headquarters,  in  rooms  belonging  to  school 
boards  or  public  libraries,  or  in  specially  appointed 
class-rooms  in  a  commercial  or  industrial  establish- 
ment set  apart  and  equipped  by  that  establishment  for 
University  Extension  teaching  purposes.  In  one  in- 
stance the  owner  of  large  business  interests  has  sup- 
plied well  furnished  class-rooms  and  has  equipped  them 
with  books  for  the  students'  use.  He  has  also  offered 
to  pay  the  fees  of  all  employees  who  complete  courses 
of  study." 

It  is  significant  of  the  success  of  the  scheme  that  of 
the  total  number  who  began  work  only  about  four  per 
cent  dropped  out  before  completing  the  course,  •  and 
those  who  did  so  had  good  and  satisfactory  reasons. 
One  of  the  well-known  defects  of  the  commercial  cor- 
respondence schools  has  been  that  so  many  students 
drop  out.  This  defect  President  Van  Hise  realized 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of  his  University  Cor- 
respondence School.    In  this  connection  he  says: 

"The  extension  movement  at  the  University  has  de- 
veloped beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations;  in- 
deed has  expanded  day  by  day,  and  I  see  before  it  al- 
most limitless  opportunity.  Correspondence  work  at 
the  outset  followed  the  model  of  the  commercial  cor- 
respondence school,  but  Director  L.  E.  Reber  soon 
saw  that  there  were  two  defects  in  that  system— the 
defect  that  each  student  was  obliged  to  work  by  him- 
self, and  the  defect  that  he  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  his  teacher.  These  two  handicaps  are  so  great 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  begin  a 
course  of  instruction  continue  to  the  end.  It  requires 
a  great  deal  of  stamina  for  a  man,  after  he  has  worked 
nine  or  ten  hours  in  a  shop,  to  sit  down  by  himself  in 
the  evening,  study  a  lesson  and  write  a  paper;  and 
thus  a  very  large  percentage  of  students  in  corres- 
pondence-study courses  have  in  the  past  fallen  out  be- 
fore the  end  is  reached.  To  remedy  these  defects 
it  was  suggested  that  the  artisans  should  be  gathered 
into  classes,  and  meet  a  teacher.  Hence,  we  have  in- 
stituted the  travelling  professor." 

"But  in  order  to  make  this  more  successful, 
it  was  necessary  to  get  the  co-operation  of 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Therefore  we  came 
into  Milwaukee  and  presented  the  case  to  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  this  city.  Some  of  them 
said,  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  men 
in  our  shops;  a  number  of  them  offered  quarters  for 
class-rooms;  and  some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
we  will  pay  the  men  for  the  time  they  are  receiving 
class-room  instruction.  In  Milwaukee  at  the  present 
time  we  have  more  than  1,000  students  doing  vocation- 


al work  in  twenty  different  manufactories.  Thus,  the 
defects  of  correspondence  work  have  been  remedied, 
and  instead  of  some  ninety-five  per  cent  dropping  out 
of  a  course  before  its  completion,  less  than  five  per 
cent  do  so.  Already  we  are  told  by  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Milwaukee  that  the  effect  of 
this  movement  is  seen  in  the  increased  efficiency  of 
their  workmen;  ;  that  it  furnishes  them  better-trained 
foremen,  and  in  greater  numbers." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  re- 
port on  the  advantages  offered  by  correspondence 
study,  the  Royal  Commission  has  recommended  that — 

(1)  Correspondence-Stud}^  Courses  be  provided  in 
connection  with  Provincial  or  Inter-Provincial  In- 
stitutions for  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation to  serve  workers  in  Industrial,  Agricultural  and 
Housekeeping  occupations  who  are  out  of  reach  of 
classes. 

(2)  That  Travelling  Instructors  be  arranged  for  to 
conduct  Industrial  Classes  at  intervals  in  small  places 
where  the  population  or  attendance  is  not  sufficient 
to  engage  the  whole  time  of  a  teacher. 

(3)  The  employment  of  Supervising  Instructors  to 
visit  small  places  where  Industrial  Classes  are  con- 
ducted and  to  assist  any  teacher  of  little  experience 
to  make  the  best  of  the  time  of  the  pupils. 

(4)  That  when  Correspondence-Study  Courses  are 
provided  by  a  Central  Institution,  Travelling  Instruc- 
tors should  be  provided  to  meet,  from  time  to  time, 
those  who  follow  the  Correspondence-Study  Courses  to 
explain  such  difficulties  as  might  not  be  easily  removed 
by  correspondence  only  and  to  encourage  them  to  com- 
plete a  Course. 

The  presence  of  travelling  instructors  seems  to  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  with  the  applications  of  stu- 
dents to  the  course,  as  it  is  found  that  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  commercial  correspondence  courses,  such  as 
are  well  known  on  this  continent,  only  about  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  students  who  enroll,  finally  finish 
the  course.  Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  over  70  per 
cent  of  the  students  who  enroll  finish  the  course. 

The  success  of  the  correspondence  course  of  the  In- 
land Printer  Technical  School,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  is 
well  known  throughout  America.  This  course  was 
evolved  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  represented  by 
Mr.  Crossley  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine.  That  is,  that  from  the  columns  of  the  tech- 
nical journal,  should  be  evolved  a  series  of  questions 
and  answers  which  should  ultimately  take  the  form 
of  correspondence  and  a  regular  course  of  study  be- 
tween instructor  and  student.    The  report  proceeds : 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  International  Typogra- 
phical Union  it  is  necessary  that  this  instruction  be  im- 
parted at  as  low  a  price  as  possible — free  from  the  taint 
of  profit — for  the  sole  object  of  the  plan  is  the  advance- 
ment of  the  student.  The  Inland  Printer  School  man- 
agement declared  its  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
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the  Union  in  any  method  that  gave  promise  of  wide- 
spread dissemination  and  be  satisfied  with  the  prestige 
that  accrued  from  being  connected  with  such  an  up- 
lift movement.  At  the  time  it  was  estimated  $20  would 
about  cover  the  cost  of  outfit,  postage,  tuition,  etc.,  and 
that  figure  was  agreeed  upon  as  the  price  at  which  the 
scholarships  should  be  sold.  The  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  on  its  part  agreed  to  defray  all  expen- 
ses incidental  to  advertising  the  course,  and  in  addi- 
tion give  a  rebate,  or  prize,  of  $5  to  every  student 
who  pursues  the  lessons  to  their  end  with  ordinary 
diligence  and  intelligence. 

This  arrangement  made  possible  the  selling  of  an 
educational  course  at  the  sum  named,  which  as  a  com- 
mercial venture  would  cost  $50  or  $60,  perhaps  more. 
The  unusual  method  of  reward  was  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  giving  large  prizes  to  exceptionally 
adept  students,  because  the  Union  desired  to  stimulate 
thoxight  on  technical  matters  connected  with  the  craft, 
certain  that  in  doing  so  it  would  widen  the  workfield 
for  compositors. 

So  anxious  is  it  to  give  him  the  best  possible  in- 
formation, that  the  Commission  asks  each  student  to 
keep  a  pad  beside  him  and  jot  down  anything  which 
seems  to  interfere  with  his  work,  initialing  it  and  send- 
ing it  to  headquarters,  where  it  receives  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  instruction  department.  A  detail  of 
the  method  employed  is  interesting.  The  student  sends 
in  his  lesson,  be  it  one  on  lettering,  design  or  a  piece 
of  type  composition.  The  instructor  takes  it  up,  goes 
over  it  carefully,  letter  for  letter  or  line  for  line,  as 
the  case  may  require,  marking  such  defects  as  are 
apparent  and  showing  where  and  how  to  improve,  all 
the  while  talking  into  a  phonograph  recorder,  giving 
his  reasons  for  the  alterations  and  criticisms  and  ad- 
vising the  student.  The  phonograph  record  is  tran- 
scribed on  a  typewriter  and  the  typewritten  letter  of 
advice  and  criticism,  together  with  the  marked  lesson 
sheet,  are  mailed  to  the  student.  By  this  means  the 
latter  gets  the  benefit  of  a  blackboard  illustration  and 
oral  instruction  at  the  same  time. 

The  great  value  of  the  I.T.U.  Course  lies  not  in  the 
printed  lessons,  but  in  the  criticism  and  advice  which 
flow  in  a  steady  stream  from  the  instruction  depart- 
ment, couched  in  language  familiar  to  the  printer- 
student.  It  may  be  that  other  correspondence  courses 
do  not  concern  themselves  so  much  about  details  of  this 
kind,  but  the  Commission  maintains  that  in  these  de- 
tails lies  the  chief  value  of  the  course.  The  students 
learn  by  doing,  and  doing  correctly,  under  the  eye  of 
capable  and  painstaking  tutors.  Being  shown  why  his 
work  is  wrong,  and  how  to  correct  it,  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  a  student. 

The  International  Correspondence  School  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  of  which  a  description  appears  in  the  Royal 
Commissioners'  Report,  has  had  phenomenal  success 
througliout  America.  Over  32  courses  involving  such 
subjects  as  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering, 


plumbing,  structural  engineering,  textiles,  etc.,  are 
taught. 

The  text-books,  examinations  papers,  etc.,  used  by 
the  school  have  all  been  compiled  by  experts  and  con- 
stantly revised  until  all  difficulties  likely  to  be  met 
with  by  a  student  have  been  eliminated.  On  being  re- 
turned by  the  student  each  paper  is  examined  by  two 
Examiners  (the  one  checking  the  work  of  the  other), 
and  then  submitted,  in  many  eases,  to  a  specialist  be- 
fore the  corrected  papers  are  sent  back  to  the  student. 
Each  lesson  is  based  on  the  previous  one  sent  in  by  the 
student.  It  is  not  a  stock  letter,  but  is  specially  dic- 
tated for  each  particular  student.  The  courses  are 
checked  by  practical  men  so  as  to  ensure  their  being 
up-to-date  in  every  particular.  As  for  instance,  when 
the  Electrical  Drawing  Courses  were  revised,  the  men 
that  went  over  them  Avere  the  heads  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  of  the  Westinghouse  Company. 

It  is  admitted  that  students  on  taking  up  the  course 
are  brunful  of  enthusiasm,  but  after  a  few  lessons  the 
majority  drop  the  work.  However,  many  of  them  sub- 
sequently resume  their  duties,  even  after  an  interval  of 
10  or  12  years,  and  often  complete  the  course  eventu- 
ally. The  School  has  never  yet  held  up  a  student  who 
desired  to  complete  the  course,  although  the  contract 
calls  for  its  completion  within  five  years  . 

These  points,  gleaned  from  the  official  report  above 
referred  to,  show  that  in  some  respects  technical  edu- 
cation by  correspondence  is  a  great  success.  It  all 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  question  which  has  been  laid 
before  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  article  of 
Mr.  T.  Linsey  Crossley,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine.  The  attention  of  our  readers  is  in- 
vited to  the  correspondence  which  follows. 


Correspondence 

Editor  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 
Dear  Sir, — 

I  read  the  article  upon  "Technical  Education  in 
Papermaking,"  by  Mr.  T.  Linsey  Crossley,  in  the  De- 
cember fifteenth  number,  with  great  interest.  I  wish 
to  heartily  endorse  the  ideas  there  put  forth. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  problem  of  fur- 
ther education  for  the  men  at  work.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  many  will  grasp  eagerly  at  any  educational  op- 
portunity offered  to  them. 

We  find  in  every  mill  a  few  who  have  extensive  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  its  technical  processes  and  many 
with  limited  knowledge  of  any  but  that  which  forms 
the  basis  of  their  daily  work.  These  two  classes  can 
be  brought  together  with  mutual  profit.  It  is  not  alone 
an  obligation  upon  the  part  of  the  more  favored  and 
better  educated  man  that  he  should  be  glad  to  form 
a  class  to  study  the  technique  of  his  industry  with 
other  workmen.  He  also  will  profit  from  such  an  ar- 
rangement quite  as  much  as  the  others.  It  is  quite 
apart  from  the  question  of  ' '  noblesse  oblige, ' '  although 
this  should  also  be  recognized. 

A  periodical  such  as  yours  may  do  a  great  deal  in 
promoting  technical  education.  Many  of  the  regular 
articles,  such  as  those  by  Steft'anson  published  eai'ly  in 
the  year,  are  of  very  considerable  value  and  could  be 
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made  to  serve  even  a  much  wider  use  by  a  little  plan- 
ning to  make  them  serve  with  others  written  specially 
to  assist  those  who  are  trying  to  obtain  further  know- 
ledge of  the  paper  trades. 

I  enclose  a  couple  of  pages  upon  which  are  out- 
lined my  ideas  of  educational  possibilities  for  work- 
men who  desire  to  obtain  either  a  more  complete  gen- 
eral or  technical  education.  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence along  the  lines  suggested  and  believe  thoroughly 
in  the  possibilities  of  classes  at  the  mill. 

Very  truly, 

ENGINEERING  MANAGER, 

East  Walpole,  Mass.  Bird  &  Son. 

Education  for  Efficiency;  Efficiency  in  Education. 
These  two  phrases  fit  properly  into  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  management  and  industry.  For  some  years 
past,  owing  to  the  intensive  specialization  of  modern 
life  the  industries  have  been  inclined  to  question  from 
whence  shall  come  the  trained  workmen  of  the  future. 
The  workmen  have  wondered  how  they  were  to  find 
opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  advancement. 

Some  means  of  technical  or  vocational  training  must 
be  provided.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  do.  A  wealth  of  material  for  the  purpose  is  al- 
ready at  hand. 

The  public  educational  plant  should  be  used  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  and  be  made  available  for 
the  use  of  any  or  all  of  the  people.  We  have  regular 
day  schools  for  all  grades.  There  should  be  regular 
night  schools  of  all  grades  to  serve  those  who  cannot 
afford  the  time  to  obtain  the  education  they  desire  in 
the  day  schools  and  to  serve  immigrants  and  others 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  educational 
system. 

There  should  be  a  Manual  Training,  Industrial, 
Trade  or  Vocational  School,  open  days  and  evenings, 
and  serving  all  the  various  uses  of  such  schools.  Both 
day  and  evening  schools  should  use  one  set  of  build- 
ings and  equipment.  The  instructing  staff  should  be 
specially  capable  for  the  work  assigned  and  might  be 
the  same  as  or  distinct  from  that  of  the  day  schools, 
BO  long  as  the  instructors  were  capable  and  were  not 
overworked. 

Courses  should  be  offered  on  business  lines,  stenog- 
raphy, all  trades,  and  the  professions,  as  demand  war- 
ranted.   All  instruction  should  be  practically  free. 

The  detail  with  which  such  a  system  would  be  work- 
ed out  must  depend  upon  the  size  and  population  of 
the  community.  The  city  school  systems,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  offering  evening  instruction  in  elementary 
subjects  and  in  manual  training  and  the  trades.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  on  the  increase  nearly  everywhere. 

The  colleges  ought  also  to  offer  through  extension 
work  all  the  educational  opportunities  that  their  equip- 
ment and  staff  make  possible.  The  extension  work  in 
teaching  which  a  college  of  technology,  for  example, 
may  do  will  consist  of — 

1  Lectures  of  an  informational  or  inspiring  charac- 
acter,  tending  either  to  instruct  or  arouse  an  in- 
terest leading  to  further  efforts  being  made  by  the 
auditors  to  improve  their  conditions. 

2  Systematic  course  instruction  under  the  imme- 
diate personal  direction  of  an  instructor  from  the 
college. 

3  Systematic  course  instruction  under  the  imme- 
diate personal  guidance  of  a  chosen  leader,  direct- 
ed and  supervised  by  a  college  instructor. 


4  Similar  instruction  directed  and  supervised  by  a 

college  instructor  through  correspondence. 
This  means  of  acquiring  an  education  are — 

(a)  Through  one's  personal  efforts  without  direct 
assistance  from  another,  as  in  reading,  obser- 
vation, experiment  and  conversation  with 
others. 

(b)  From  lectures  which  either  do  not  require  out- 
side study  or  reading,  or  which  do  direct  one's 
efforts  outside  the  lecture  room. 

(c)  From  directed  study  from  a  carefully  chosen 
text  either  through  correspondence  or  through 
immediate  personal  supervision. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  there  is  no  royal 
highway  to  knowledge,  but  that  what  one  learns  is  in 
proportion  to  his  own  efforts.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  inspiriational  value  of  association  in  study  with 
an  enthusiastic,  magnetic  personality  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. So  it  seems  that  the  best  kind  of  instruc- 
tion may  be  obtained  through  the  study  of  carefully 
chosen  texts  under  the  immediate  personal  direction 
of  a  competent  leader  or  teacher. 

The  most  interested  and  earnest  students  of  any 
subject  are  those  immediately  engaged  in  making  a 
living  and  winning  their  own  advancement  by  that 
subject. 

In  any  mill  or  factory  there  may  be  found  men  who 
will  avail  themselves  eagerly  of  any  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  their  vocation.  These  would  gladly 
form  a  class  for  study  and  discussion.  As  a  rule  there 
may  be  found  also  some  one  or  more  men  who  have 
the  special  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  organize  and 
lead  such  a  class.  With  the  aid  of  special  lectures  and 
advice  from  visiting  specialists,  whose  interest  might 
readily  be  obtained,  the  class  work  could  be  continued 
each  winter  season  with  much  profit. 

The  trade  magazines  could  very  well  serve  as  a  cen- 
tral bureau  of  information  and  assistance.  A  depart- 
ment of  the  magazine  could  be  devoted  to  educational 
work.  Edited  reprints  could  be  issued  for  use  as  texts. 
Publicity  could  be  given  to  all  sources  of  information 
in  this  connection  and  further  service  could  be  ren- 
dered in  interesting  trade  experts  to  act  as  special 
lecturers  where  called  for. 

Classes  have  already  been  organized,  somewhat  on 
this  principle,  in  certain  plants.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  Industrial  Service  Department  of  the  International 
Y.M.C.A.  thousands  have  studied  arithmetic,  mechan- 
ics, first  aid,  and  the  English  language  with  the  as- 
sistance of  college  men  from  outside.  It  has  been  pro- 
ven that  it  is  equally  possible  to  find  all  the  material 
within  a  single  plant  to  supply  both  students  and  teach- 
er and  that  much  profit  results  from  the  effort. 

Why  not  extend  and  correlate  the  class-work  in 
various  localities  through  the  medium  of  trade  and 
manufacturers  associations  and  trade  magazines? 


Editor  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 
Dear  Sir, — 

No  doubt  the  interesting  article  "Technical  Educa- 
tion in  Papermaking"  by  Mr.  T.  Linsley  Crossley  has 
caused  considerable  thought  and  comment  in  the  in- 
dustry and  it  certainly  merits  consideration.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  solve  an  intricate  and  puzzling  problem. 

That  there  is  a  lack  of  technically  trained  men  in 
the  industry  cannot  be  denied  and  that  technical  train- 
ing in  this  line  is  highly  to  be  desired  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. To  one  who  has  had  any  connections  with  the 
manufacturing  of  pulp  and  paper  it  is  very  evident 
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that  improvements  in  processes  and  methods  must  be 
made  in  order  to  compete  with  conditions  as  they  are 
to-day.  And  it  is  to  the  technically  trained  man  that 
we  must  look  for  such  developments. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  an  efficient  school 
for  papermaking  be  established  in  Canada,  and  that 
young  men  who  so  desire  be  given  the  proper  train- 
ing to  make  their  services  of  value  to  the  industry..  In 
order  to  place  such  a  training  at  the  disposal  of  our 
young  men  it  is  necessary  to  have  ample  facilities  in 
the  way  of  buildings,  apparatus  and  equipment,  and  an 
efficient  staff  of  instructors.  This  entails  a  very  large 
expense  and  it  would  seem  at  present  almost  impos- 
sible to  finance  so  large  an  undertaking.  No  doubt,  in 
the  near  future,  with  the  aid  of  the  paper  industry, 
such  a  school  will  be  established,  for  all  progressive 
paper  manufacturers  realize  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
therefrom. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  to  be  dealt  with  in 
considering  technical  education  in  paper  making — men 
who  can  spend  four  or  five  years  at  a  university  get- 
ting the  necessary  training  in  engineering,  chemistry, 
etc.,  to  fit  them  for  technical  positions  in  the  mill, 
and  men,  who  by  reason  of  circumstances,  are  unable 
to  leave  their  work  to  obtain  an  education,  but  must 
receive  their  training  "on  the  job."  The  paper  mak- 
ing school  will  solve  the  problem  for  the  former,  but 
will  be  of  very  little  assistance  to  the  latter.  On  the 
other  hand,  lacking  a  paper  making  school,  any  sys- 
tem which  Avill  help  in  the  training  of  the  latter  class 
can  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  former.  So  that  as 
conditions  are  to-day  the  problem  resolves  itself  into 
some  form  of  training  for  the  man  who  is  unable  to 
spend  a  number  of  years  at  a  university  acquiring  the 
necessary  technical  education. 

Mr.  Crossley  in  his  article  has  suggested  two  plans : 
one,  a  correspondence  course  and  the  other  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  university  extension  course  with  a  travelling 
instructor.  In  the  case  of  paper  making  it  would  ap- 
pear that  both  methods  can  be  used  to  advantage,  but 
at  the  present  time  it  would  doubtless  be  best  if  the 
travelling  instructor  could  be  introduced. 

The  writer  has  seen  both  methods  used  side  by  side 
in  the  case  of  mechanical  engineering,  and  the  results 
undoubtedly  showed  up  the  extension  course  (  with  in- 
structor) to  great  advantage.  In  those  instances  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  instructor  was  brought  to 
bear  the  students  were  more  enthusiastic  and  evidenced 
higher  powers  of  observation  and  analysis  and  more 
clearly  scientific  method  in  both  studies  and  shop 
practice. 

In  my  judgment  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  get 
a  corresi>ondence  course  pure  and  simple  into  success- 
ful far  reaching  operation.  A  good  beginning  might 
be  made,  but  the  personal  influence  of  an  instructor 
is  practically  a  necessity. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  secure  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  paper  makers  on  this  matter  of  technical 
education,  and  to  summarize  their  views  in  the  columns 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  This  is  a  course 
which  I  should  heartily  recommend. 

"STUDENT." 


W.  J.  Finlay  of  the  Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strath- 
cona,  Ont.,  was  in  Montreal  last  week  on  business,  and 
closed  several  contracts  for  building  paper  for  the 
coming  year. 


Boston  News 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  25,  1914. — A  representa- 
tive paper  maker  of  Holyoke  was  in  town  recently. 
He  said  that  J.  P.  Martin,  representing  H.  D.  Pochin 
and  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Manchester,  England,  a  china 
clay  and  chemical  house,  had  come  over  on  the  Tran- 
sylvania after  an  adventurous  journey.  Mr.  Martin 
had  visited  some  of  the  paper  mills  at  Holyoke  and 
was  enroute  to  New  York  State,  the  Miami  Valley  and 
Canada. 

It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Martin  had  given  a  very 
lucid  account  of  the  state  of  British  trade  since  the 
beginning  of  the  European  War.  It  was  his  report 
that  the  news  mills  of  England  had  been  very  busy 
at  the  outset  of  the  trouble  and  that  they  were  able 
to  reduce  a  large  part  of  accumulated  stock  at  the 
rare  price  of  three  cents  a  pound.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  publishers  cut  down  the  size  of 
their  papers  to  about  one-half  of  normal,  and  left  the 
manufacturers  in  just  about  the  same  position  as  they 
were  before  the  war  began,  namely,  running  about 
full  time  and  accumulating  stock.  There  was  a  wood- 
pulp  scare,  which  led  to  the  payment  of  fancy  prices, 
with  but  a  poor  demand  for  paper. 

Another  point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Martin  was  the 
coal  situation.  There  has  been  some  fear  that  Eng- 
land would  place  an  embargo  on  coal  and  thus  cripple 
the  wood-pulp  industry  of  Scandinavia.  With  Austria 
and  Germany  out  of  the  buying  market  and  home  con- 
sumption diminished  by  the  poor  state  of  manxifactur- 
ing,  there  is  j^lenty  of  coal  for  some  time  to  come  to 
meet  all  the  demands  both  foreign  and  domestic,  at 
fairly  reasonable  prices.  An  embargo  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  very  reasonable  possibility. 


LAURENTIDE  AFFAIRS. 

At  a  meeting  of  directors  of  the  Laurentide  Com- 
pany held  in  Montreal  recently.  Sir  Thomas 
Skinner,  Bart.,  was  elected  a  director.  The  board  is 
now  composed  as  follows: — Sir  William  Van  Horne, 
president;  Geo.  Chahoon,  Jr.,  vice-president;  R.  B. 
Angus;  J.  K.  L.  Ross;  C.  R.  Hosmer;  Edwin  Hanson; 
P.  A.  Sabbaton  and  Sir  Thomas  Skinner. 

Sir  Thomas  Skinner  is  also  a  director  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  Co.,  and  the  Canada  North-West 
Land  Co.,  and  a  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
He  is  a  prominent  figure  in  London  financial  circles 
and  his  election  adds  strength  to  the  Laurentide  board. 

The  addition  of  Sir  Thomas  Skinner  to  the  Lauren- 
tide directorate  is  generally  taken  to  signify  that  the 
company  has  made  arrangements  in  England  for  se- 
curing the  funds  required  to  retire  existing  obligations 
and  provide  funds  to  complete  the  development  work 
under  way  when  the  war  broke  out.  A  bond  issue  for 
tliis  purpose  was  authorized  some  time  ago,  but  never 
issued.  That  Sir  Thomas  represents  influential  Bri- 
tish interests  is  taken  for  granted. 

Changes  in  Management. 

A  change  in  the  Laurentide  plant  was  recently  effect- 
ed, involving  a  well-merited  promotion.  Mr.  J.  0. 
Mason  was  given  charge  of  the  production  depart- 
ment, news,  ground  wood  and  sulphite. 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  STOCK  AND  MOISTURE 

IN  WET  NEWSPRINT  STOCK 

By    EDWARD    J.TRIMBEY,    M.  E. 
(Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


In  a  previous  article  on  the  "Drying  of  Paper,"  the 
rate  at  which  the  water  was  removed  from  the  wet  pa- 
per as  it  passed  over  the  dryers  from  the  last  press  to 
the  calenders  was  shown,  but  no  reference  was  made 
to  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of  water  and  the  weight 
of  bone-dry  stock  in  the  liquid,  or  semi-liquid  stock 
in  its  passage  from  the  beaters  or  the  mixing  tanks  to 
the  last  press. 

The  consistencies  and  values  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs  have  reference  to  newsprint  stock  and  ma- 
chines, and  are  given  on  the  bone-dry  basis. 

The  stock  in  the  beaters  is  a  slowly  flowing  mass  at 
a  consistency  of  from  five  to  six  per  cent  generally,  it 
is  diluted  somewhat  before  going  to  the  Jordan  Engines 
and  is  later  considerably  diluted  after  it  leaves  the 
stuff-box  of  the  paper  machine  to  bring  it  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  fibres  will  be  free  to  weave  together 
to  form  the  sheet.  This  large  amount  of  water  which 
is  added  to  the  stock  must  be  removed,  and  removed 
quickly.  Until  one  stops  to  give  the  matter  thought, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  when  the  stock  passes  un- 
der the  "slice"  it  contains  roughly  from  125  pounds 
to  200  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  stock,  and  that 
by  the  time  it  passes  between  the  couch  rolls,  about 
four  to  six  seconds  later,  it  contains  only  from  six  to 
seven  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  stock  and  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  drainage  takes  place 
in  the  fi^st  second,  or  half-second,  after  leaving  the 
"slice."  But  even  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
this  reduction  from  125  or  200  pounds  to  six  or  seven 
pounds  is  pounds  of  water  "per  pound  of  stock"  and 
not  per  ' '  pound  of  paper, ' '  and,  as  will  be  shown  later, 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  pounds 
of  dry  stock  passing  under  the  "slice"  and  the  pounds 
of  paper  passing  between  the  couch  rolls. 

Leaving  the  couch  rolls  it  is  a  sheet  of  wet  paper  and 
one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  both  the  designer  and  the 
man  who  finances  the  coal  pile  is  to  make  this  "wet 
paper"  as  dry  as  possible  in  the  few  seconds  that  still 
elapse  before  it  goes  to  the  dryers;  water  can  be 
pressed  from  the  sheet  comparatively  cheaply,  but  it 
costs  money  to  remove  it  by  means  of  steam  heat,  since 
each  extra  "per  cent  of  paper"  in  excess  of  30  per 
cent  on  leaving  the  last  press  means  a  reduction  of 
about  200  pounds  of  water  per  ton  of  paper,  in  the 
amount  the  dryers  will  be  called  upon  to  remove,  and 
each  pound  of  water  removed  from  the  sheet  by  the 
dryers  requires  from  one  and  one-third  to  one  and 
three-fourths  pounds  of  steam,  depending  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  condensed  (or  not  condensed)  steam 
is  handled. 

In  dumping  the  beaters,  or  the  mixing  tanks  where 
no  beaters  are  used,  the  stock  is  generally  sluiced  down 
with  white  water  so  that  the  stock  going  to  the  Jordan 
Engine  and  thus  to  the  machine  chest  will  be  mucH 
thinner  than  that  in  the  beaters.  Three  and  one-half 
per  cent  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  value  of  the 
consistency  of  the  stock  coming  to  the  Regulating  Box 
at  the  paper  machine,  or  about  twenty-seven  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  stock.  Leaving  the 
Regulating  Box  the  necessary  amount  of  stock  unites 
with  sufficient  white  water  from  the  trays  and  the 


suction  boxes  to  dilute  it  to  the  desired  consistency 
at  which  it  is  to  go  onto  the  wire. 

The  consistency  at  which  the  stock  for  newsprint 
goes  to  the  wire  varies  greatly  in  different  mills  and 
on  different  machines,  depending  upon  the  "freeness" 
of  the  stock,  the  speed,  length  of  wire  forming  surface, 
and  the  amount  of  suction  carried;  the  weight  of  the 
sheet  has  some  influence  also,  but  the  range  of  weight 
for  newsprint  is  not  very  great.  As  the  speed  is  or- 
dinarily chosen  to  fit  the  length  of  wire,  the  factor 
which  has  the  most  direct  influence  in  determining  the 
consistency  at  which  the  stock  comes  to  the  wire  is 
the  "freeness,"  influenced  somewhat  by  the  amount  of 
suction  and  the  percentage  of  filler  carried. 

Tests  made  by  the  writer  on  a  large  number  of  ma- 
chines in  different  mills  have  varied  from  as  high  as 
0.86  per  cent  to  as  low  as  0.51  per  cent.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  more  exact  without  giving  a  list  of  the 
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Fig.  1 — Showing  rate  of  drainage  on  an  inclined  wire. 


individual  tests,  as  it  has  been  found  that  on  two 
machines  of  the  same  size  and  speed  running  side  by 
side  that  the  consistencies  would  be,  say  0.63  per  cent 
and  0.75  per  cent.  Whatever  the  exact  consistency 
may  be  in  any  definite  case,  the  amount  of  water  which 
must  be  removed  from  the  stock  is  very  large.  Watch- 
ing the  water  draining  through  the  wire  into  the  save- 
all  trays  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  large  part  of  the  drain- 
ing takes  place  in  the  first  few  feet  after  leaving  the 
"slice,"  but  just  what  the  rate  of  drainage  is  at  the 
various  points  from  the  "slice"  to  the  first  suction- 
box  is  an  interesting  question,  and  while  it  has  been 
investigated  at  at  least  three  mills  to  the  writer's 
knowledge,  no  record  of  these  tests  has  appeared  in  the 
trade  journals. 

Fig.  1  shows  this  rate  of  drainage  on  a  machine  op- 
erated at  a  speed  of  465  feet  per  minute,  with  a  9  in. 
pitch  to  the  wire.  This  is  the  average  of  two  tests  made 
at  different  times.  Referring  to  the  curve,  it  is  seen 
that  immediately  after  passing  the  "slice"  the  rate  of 
drainage  is  about  300  pounds  of  water  per  square  foot 
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of  wire  per  minute,  but  the  rate  decreases  very  rapidly 
to  about  60  pounds  of  water  per  square  foot 
of  wire  per  minute  and  then,  after  a  change  in  the  rate 
which  is  interesting  to  note,  it  decreases  gradually  un- 
til just  before  reaching  the  first  suction-box  water  is 
leaving  the  wire  at  the  rate  of  about  12  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  wire  per  minute.  The  average  rate  of 
drainage  from  the  "slice"  to  the  suction  boxes  was 
50  pounds  per  square  foot  of  wire  per  minute.  Tests 
at  two  other  mills  on  machines  at  higher  speeds  and 
with  much  "freer"  stock  gave  values  of  63  pounds  of 
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water  per  square  foot  of  wire  per  minute,  and  60 
pounds,  respectively. 

At  first  glance  the  abrupt  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
curve  at  about  four  feet  from  the  "slice"  might  be 
attributed  to  an  error  in  the  measurements,  if  it  had 
not  occurred  in  both  tests  and  at  the  same  part  of 
the  curve.  The  reason  for  this  change  in  curvature  is 
as  follows, — When  stock  passes  beneath  the  "slice" 
it  is  in  a  very  dilute  condition  and  the  water  and 
some  particles  of  stock  pass  through  the  wire  at  a 
rapid  rate ;  as  the  stock  becomes  more  concentrated, 
owing  to  this  extraction  of  water,  the  tendency  is  for 
the  rate  of  drainage  to  decrease  with  such  a  rate  of 
negative  acceleration  as  would  produce  a  smooth  curve 
when  plotted  as  in  Fig.  1 ;  but  at  the  same  time,  when 
the  stock  passes  beneath  the  "slice"  it  is  travelling  at 
a  lower  rate  of  speed  than  is  the  wire ;  with  the  wire 
moving  rapidly  beneath  the  stock  the  tendency  is  for 
much  less  water  to  drain  through  the  wire  per  square 
foot  per  minute  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  stock 
and  the  wire  relatively  at  rest.  The  tendency  toward 
rapid  drainage  due  to  the  dilute  condition  of  the  stock 
is,  however,  so  much  greater  than  this  opposing  ten- 
dency to  retard  the  rate  of  drainage  due  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  speed  of  the  wire  and  the  speed 
of  the  stock  that  the  effect  of  the  latter  is  lost  sight  of 
at  first.  As  the  stock  passes  along  its  velocity  in- 
creases due  to  the  inclination  of  the  wire  and  to  the 
friction  between  it  and  the  wire,  and  as  its  velocity 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  wire  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  the  rate  of  drainage  to  increase ;  at  the  same 
time,  owing  to  the  increasing  concentration  of  the  stock 
there  is  an  opposing  tendency  for  the  rate  of  drainage 
to  decrease  and  there  comes  a  time  when  the  nega- 
tive acceleration  of  the  one  cause  is  efjual  to  the  posi- 


tive acceleration  of  the  other  and  for  a  short  space 
of  time  the  rate  of  drainage  remains  constant,  but  as 
the  negative  acceleration  is  greater  than  the  positive 
(which  becomes  zero  when  the  stock  reaches  the  same 
speed  as  the  wire),  the  rate  of  drainage  again  falls  ofE 
at  a  gradually  decreasing  rate. 

The  consistency  of  the  white  water  drained  through 
the  wire  at  various  distances  from  the  ' '  slice ' '  is  shown 
by  Fig.  2.  From  Fig.  1  we  can  compute  the  pounds 
of  white  water  drained  through  one  square  foot  of 
wire  at  one-foot  intervals,  measuring  from  the  "slice," 
by  dividing  by  465  which  was  the  speed  in  feet  per 
minute  and  having  computed  the  weight  of  liquid  stock 
per  square  foot  at  the  "slice"  we  can  obtain  the 
pounds  of  liquid  stock  per  square  foot  on  the  wire  at 
any  position.  Taking  the  pounds  of  white  water  drain- 
ing through  the  wire  per  square  foot  at  the  various 
distances  from  the  "slice,"  and  from  Fig.  2  taking  the 
consistency  of  this  white  water,  the  amount  of  dry 
stock  coming  through  the  wire  in  each  one-foot  inter- 
val can  be  computed  and  by  subtraction  the  "weight 
of  dry  stock  per  square  foot  of  wire"  from  the  "slice" 
to  the  first  suction-box  is  obtained,  giving  the  values 
plotted  in  Fig.  3.  Having  the  weight  of  liquid  stock 
per  square  foot  on  the  wire  in  each  one-foot  interval 
and,  from  Fig.  3,  the  weight  of  dry  stock  per  square 
foot  we  can  compute  the  consistency  of  the  stock  at 
any  point,  and  in  this  way  obtain  the  values  for  plot- 
ting Fig.  4. 

An  inspection  of  Fig.  4  shows  that  the  stock  came 
onto  the  wire  at  a  consistency  of  0.675  per  cent,  and 
went  to  the  first  suction-box  at  about  two  and  three- 
fourths  per  cent.  Referring  again  to  Fig.  2  we  find 
that  the  average  consistency  of  the  white  water  drained 
through  the  wire,  or  the  tray  water  as  it  is  generally 
called,  is  about  0.295  per  cent  or  43  per  cent  as  rich 
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Fig.  3.— Showing  weight  of  dry  stock  per  square  foot 
of  wire. 


as  the  stock  coming  onto  the  wire  from  the  head-box. 
I  believe  that  this  fact  will  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  readers,  unless  they  have  made  tests  as  to  the 
relative  consistency  of  the  tray  water  and  the  supply 
to  the  Avire ;  for  while  most  mill  men  realize  that  there 
is  considerable  stock  working  around  and  around  in 
the  cycle  frotn  trays — to  mixing  box — to  wire — to 
trays,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  amount  is  so 
large.  F'rom.  Fig.  3  showing  the  "pounds  of  dry  stock 
per  squai-e  foot  of  wire,"  we  note  that  while  0.0104 
pounds  remains  on  the  wire  just  before  reaching  the 
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suction-boxes,  that  0.0163  pounds  comes  beneath  the 
"slice,"  or,  about  60  per  cent  more  than  reaches  the 
first  suetion-box.  In  a  previous  paragraph  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact,  that  the  amount  of  water  re- 
moved from  the  stock  in  forming  the  sheet  was  much 
greater  than  at  first  appeared  when  considering  only 
the  consistency  at  which  the  stock  comes  from  beneath 
the  "slice,"  and  the  consistency  at  which  it  leaves  the 
couch  rolls. 
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Fig.  4. — Showing  the  consistency  of  the  stock  at  vari- 
ous points  on  the  wire. 


Noting  that  the  white  water  from  the  trays  was 
more  than  40  per  cent  as  rich  as  the  stock  coming  to 
the  wire  from  the  head-box  it  might  be  thought  that 
this  was  an  exceptional  case ;  that  it  is  fairly  represen- 
tative of  machines  running  on  newsprint  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  Table  1  which  gives  average  values 
from  a  number  of  mills,  showing  approximate  speed, 
the  consistency  of  the  supply  to  the  wire  in  per  cent, 
and  the  consistency  of  the  tray  water  expressed  both 
as  per  cent  of  stock,  and  as  its  relative  consistency 
compared  with  that  of  the  supply  to  the  wire. 


Table  No.  1. 


Average  speed 

Per  cent  consistency 

Ratio  between 

No.  of 

Feet  per 

Supply  to 

Tray 

Tray  Water  an 

Tests 

minute 

Wire 

Water 

Supply  to  Wire 

2 

285 

0.695 

0.243 

35% 

2 

380 

0.80 

0.345 

43% 

2 

360 

0.69 

0.29 

42% 

2 

390 

0.70 

0.273 

39% 

2 

410 

0.74 

0.367 

49.5% 

4 

455 

0.65 

0.295 

45.5% 

6 

475 

0.58 

0.21 

36% 

6 

475 

0.67 

0.278 

41.5% 

5 

500 

0.56 

0.238 

42.5% 

5 

500 

0.69 

0.245 

35.5% 

5 

520 

0.63 

0.23 

36.5% 

4 

600 

0.615 

0.235 

38% 

In  nine  of  the  twelve  series  of  tests  listed  in  Table 
1  the  number  of  tests  given  signifies  the  number  of 
different  machines  tested,  with  sometimes  as  many  as 
three  different  tests  from  each  machine ;  the  other  three 
series  of  tests  were  made  on  one  machine,  but  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

It  will  be  noted  that  among  these  averages  the  low- 
est average  consistency  of  the  stock  going  to  the  wire 
from  the  head-box  was  0.56  per  cent,  and  the  highest 
was  0.74  per  cent;  the  lowest  individual  test,  how- 


ever, was  0.51  per  cent  and  the  highest  0.86  per  cent, 
or  from  195  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  dry  stock 
to  115  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  dry  stock. 

There  is  no  definite  relation  between  the  speed  and 
the  ratio  of  the  consistencies  of  the  supply  to  the  wire 
and  the  tray  water,  for  at  the  slowest  speed,  of  less 
than  300  feet  per  minute,  we  have  a  ratio  of  35  per  cent, 
and  at  the  fastest  speed  a  ratio  of  38  per  cent.  As  these 
tests  all  refer  to  newsprint  machines  there  is  no  wide 
variation  in  the  weight  of  the  sheet  to  influence  this 
ratio,  though  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  ground  wood  used,  the  per  cent  of 
filler  furnished,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  the  gen- 
eral white  water  problems  at  these  mills  were  handled, 
covering  as  they  do  a  period  of  several  years  and  at 
different  mills. 

While  there  is  a  wide  variation  on  different  mach- 
ines in  the  consistency  of  the  stock  up  to  the  time  it 
reaches  the  suction-boxes,  the  variation  after  leaving 
the  suction-boxes  and  until  it  reaches  the  dryers  is  not 
so  great.  The  sheet  must  be  reduced  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  dryness  before  passing  between  the  couch  rolls 
or  it  will  "crush"  and  there  is  an  upper  limit  to  the 
amount  of  water  which  can  be  taken  out  by  the  suc- 
tion-boxes. 

It  is  difficult  to  remove  samples  between  the  last 
suction-box  and  the  couch  rolls  and  there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  injuring  the  wire  in  attempting  to  do  so;  one 
such  test  made  by  the  writer  on  a  machine  at  420  feet 
per  minute  gave  12.5  per  cent  at  this  point.  The 
consistency  of  the  supply  to  the  wire  was  0.64  per 
cent,  tray  water  0.225  per  cent,  sheet  leaving  couch 
rolls  14.8  per  cent,  leaving  first  press  23.1  per  cent, 
and  leaving  second  press  28.6  per  cent. 

Table  2. 


Consistency  of  Wet  Paper. 


Leaving  1st 

Leaving  2nd 

Leaving  Couch 

Press 

Press 

14.8 

23.1 

28.6 

13.9 

23.3 

26.0 

13.4 

20.1 

27.6 

27.3 

31.8 

25.2 

30.0 

25.4 

29.0 

25.4 

30.9 

13.2 

23.5 

29.0 

13.0 

25.5 

30.5 

13.5 

23.2 

30.2 

12.6 

21.5 

28.0 

13.8 

25.2 

31.4 

13.5 

24.5 

30.8 

The  above  table  gives  the  results  of  tests  on  thir- 
teen machines  ranging  in  speed  from  about  375  feet 
per  minute  to  500  feet.  Eleven  of  these  machines 
were  equipped  with  only  two  presses  and  gave  aver- 
ages as  follows : — Prom  couch  13 . 5  per  cent,  from  first 
press  24.7  per  cent,  from  second  press  29.8  per  cent. 
The  two  machines  Avhich  were  equipped  with  three 
presses  showed  about  21  per  cent  from  the  first  press, 
and  28  per  cent  from  the  second  press.  It  will  general- 
ly be  found  that  on  three-press  machines  the  first  two 
presses  are  not  made  to  remove  as  much  water  as  is 
removed  on  machines  where  the  sheet  goes  to  the  drj^- 
ers  upon  leaving  the  second  press. 

A  long  series  of  tests  made  on  two  154  in.  machines, 
one  running  at  540  feet  per  minute  and  the  other  at 
580  feet  per  minute  gave  averages  of  30.8  per  cent 
and  29 . 9  per  cent  upon  leaving  the  third  press. 
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I  have  recently  seen  the  results  of  tests  made  on  a 
high  speed  news  machine  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  speed  upon  the  degree  of  dryness  which  could 
be  obtained  at  the  couch,  first  press,  second  press  and 
third  press.  The  machine  was  running  at  600  feet  per 
minute  and  tests  were  made  at  the  four  points  men- 
tioned, the  speed  was  then  reduced  to  500  feet  per 
minute  and  similar  tests  made.  The  results  showed 
that  at  the  higher  speed  the  sheet  contained  about  one- 
seventh  more  moisture  at  each  point  than  it  did  at  the 
lower  speed.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  difference 
should  be  as  great  as  this.  As  the  speed  increases  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  remove  a  given  percentage  of 
moisture,  but  so  much  depends  upon  the  weighting  of 
the  presses,  condition  of  the  rolls,  etc.,  as  well  as  upon 
the  speed. 

Some  machines  are  running  without  a  top  couch  roll, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  sheet  is  as  dry  as  when  the 
top  couch  roll  was  used.  Another  mill  reports  mak- 
ing tests  to  determine  the  water  removed  by  the  couch 
rolls  by  testing  the  sheet  for  moisture  when  the  top 
roll  was  used,  and  then  raising  the  top  roll  and  repeat- 
ing the  tests,  and  could  find  no  difference  between  the 


two,  indicating  that  no  water  was  removed  from  the 
sheet  by  means  of  the  couch  rolls. 

Generally,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  water 
running  back  on  the  bottom  couch  roll,  and  while  some 
of  this  may  come  from  the  water  used  at  the  guard- 
board  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  large  part 
of  it  is  pressed  from  the  sheet  by  the  action  of  the 
couch  rolls.  If  no  water  is  removed  by  the  couch 
rolls  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  running  machines 
without  the  top  roll.  Further  tests  to  determine  this 
point  definitely  would  be  interesting  and  valuable. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  sheet  as  dry  as  possible 
before  it  goes  to  the  dryers  to  have  the  remaining  wa- 
ter removed  by  the  action  of  steam,  and  the  builders 
of  paper  mill  machinery  are  trying  various  ways  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  water  removed  before  reaching 
the  dryers.  One  firm  building  paper  machines  advo- 
cate the  use  of  a  suction  roll  ahead  of  the  first  press, 
claiming  that  it  will  result  in  cleaner  felts  which  will 
consequently  wear  longer,  and  that  it  will,  in  effect 
change  the  first  press  into  a  second  press  and  be 
equivalent  to  equipping  a  machine  with  four  presses 


FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORIES  OF  CANADA 

By    JOHN    S.    BATES,    Ph.  D.. 


In  the  list  of  Canada's  natural  resources  the  forest 
stands  second,  with  an  annual  production  amounting 
to  over  $170,000,000.  In  recent  years  we  have  come  to 
realize,  however,  that  the  timber  resources  of  Canada 
are  not  unlimited  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will 
require  careful  methods  of  conservation  to  meet  the 
permanent  demand  for  wood,  even  within  the  borders 
of  our  own  country. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada  were 
established  in  1913  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  For- 
estry Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Canadian  Forestry  Association,  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  and  a  number  of  far-seeing 
Canadian  citizens  are  to  be  credited  with  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Government.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the 
personal  interest  and  judgment  shown  by  the  Honour- 
able W.  J.  Roche,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Mr.  R. 
H.  Campbell,  Director  of  Forestry.  It  was  decided  to 
accept  the  generous  offer  of  co-operation  extended 
by  McGill  University  and  the  laboratories  have,  there- 
fore, been  located  in  Montreal,  with  headquarters  on 
the  university  campus.  The  mutual  advantage  of  such 
a  location  will  at  once  be  recognized. 

The  Forestry  Branch,  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1899,  is  occupied  primarily  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  forests  themselves  and  is  concerned  with 
such  problems  as  preventing  fires,  reforesting  and  re- 
gulating methods  of  lumbering  in  the  national  forest 
reser-ves,  and  in  general  educating  public  opinion  in 
the  proper  care  of  living  trees. 


Address  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  Montreal,  December  18th,  1914. 


The  Forest  Products  Laboratories  on  the  other  hand 
are  interested  in  the  conservation  of  forest  resources 
by  proper  utilization  of  the  raw  material.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  laboratories  have  already  been  outlined 
in  Forestry  Branch  Circular  No.  8.  As  the  name  of 
the  Department  suggests  the  great  proportion  of 
time  will  be  spent  in  the  experimental  investigation 
of  wood  and  the  many  products  which  can  be  manu- 
factured therefrom.  Investigations  are  being  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  extending  the  knowledge  of  wood 
itself,  pointing  out  improved  methods  for  using  the 
raw  material  furnished  by  the  Canadian  forests  and 
finding  ways  and  means  of  utilizing  the  vast  amount  of 
waste  wood  which  is  occasioned  in  the  lumber  and  al- 
lied industries.  The  success  which  has  followed  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  in  their  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison,  and  of  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  in  their  various  scientific  labora- 
tories has  shown  the  possibilities  of  parallel  work  in 
Canada. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  first  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  A.  G.  Mclntyre,  the  first  units  of  the 
laboratories  were  organized  in  the  latter  part  of  1913. 
On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Mclntyre  the  speaker  assum- 
ed the  duties  of  superintendent  in  April  last,  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Campbell  was  appointed  Assistant-Superinten- 
dent. Since  that  time  the  various  divisions  have  been 
more  fully  equipped  and  a  good  start  has  been  made  in 
actual  experimental  work.  The  present  staff  numbers 
twenty-three,  of  whom  seventeen  are  technically 
trained  men.  Through  the  courtesy  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity two  buildings  at  700  University  Street  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories for  a  period  of  four  years  and  these  are  now 
being  altered  to  meet  present  requirements.    The  of- 
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fice  and  laboratory  building  contains  about  twenty 
rooms  now  in  use  as  general  offices,  drafting  room, 
chemical  laboratory,  photomicrographic  room,  library, 
exhibits,  etc.  An  adjoining  building  is  now  being  re- 
constructed to  serve  as  experimental  paper-mill.  The 
use  of  the  university  testing  laboratory  has  been 
granted  for  the  work  in  timber  testing.  A  small  saw- 
mill has  been  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
for  handling  tlie  wood  specimens  to  be  tested.  A  wood- 
working shop  and  machine  shop  are  also  available. 

An  outline  of  the  work  in  the  various  Divisions  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  at  present  being 
undertaken. 

For  the  Division  of  Timber  Tests  a  Hatt-Turner 
Impact  Testing  Machine  and  a  30,000  pound  Olsen 
Universal  Machine  have  been  purchased.  These  are 
installed  in  the  McGill  University  testing  laboratory. 
Additional  equipment  owned  by  the  university,  in- 
cludin.'?  200  000-pound  Wicksteed  machine,  150,000- 
pound  Emery  machine  and  60,000-pound  Riehle  mach- 
ine are  also  used  by  the  laboratories  for  special  Avork. 
The  first  project  in  this  division  is  a  comprehensive 
series  of  tests  to  establish  the  "Mechanical  and  Phy- 
sical Properties  of  Canadian  Woods,  as  Determined 
by  Tests  on  Small  Clear  Specimens."  Testing  has 
been  in  progress  for  several  months  on  representa- 
tive specimens  of  Douglas  Fir  from  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta.  Other  specimens  will  be  tested  in  due 
course,  so  that  the  absolute  and  comparative  strengths 
of  Canadian  woods  will  be  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wood-using  industries.  A  second  investigation 
now  under  way  is  the  testing  of  commercial  pit  props 
and  booms,  used  in  large  quantities  by  the  mining  in- 
dustries of  Canada,  and  now  in  great  demand  for 
export  to  Great  Britain.  Some  three  hundred  sticks 
have  already  been  presented  by  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company,  Limited.  This  represents  one  phase  of  the 
general  investigation  of  mine  timbers  being  carried 
on  by  the  Forestry  Branch  in  co-operation  with  Mc- 
Gill University.  A  third  project  in  view  is  the  testing 
of  Douglas  Fir  and  other  species  in  the  structural 
sizes  ordinarily  used. 

The  present  equipment  in  the  Division  of  Timber 
Physics  includes  microscopes,  microtome,  photomicro- 
graphic apparatus,  balances,  electric  ovens  and  other 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  determination  of  mois- 
ture content,  specific  gravity,  fibre  characteristics 
and  other  physical  properties  of  wood.  The  present 
scope  of  this  division  is  limited  largely  to  a  study  of 
the  physical  nature  of  specimens  handled  in  the  Divis- 
ion of  Timber  Tests.  It  is  hoped  to  extend  the  work 
to  include  wood  seasoning  and  the  many  important 
branches  of  wood  technology 

Special  stress  is  being  laid  on  facilities  for  study  in 
the  field  of  pulp  and  paper.  To  this  end  a  separate 
building  is  being  eqiiipped  to  allow  the  carrying  on 
of  T)ulp  and  paper-iriaking  processes  on  a  semi-commer- 
cial scale.  The  equipment,  which  will  be  installed  in 
the  near  future,  includes  a  very  complete  Fourdrinier 
paper-machine,  which  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
is  the  largest  experimental  paper-machine  ever  con- 
structed, single  and  double  beaters  with  interchange- 
able basalt  lava  and  steel  rolls,  small  Jordan  engine, 
stuff  chests,  screens,  paper-testing  instruments,  etc. 
These  will  be  followed  by  sulphite  and  sulphate  di- 
gesters, bleaching  apparatus  and  such  other  eanip- 
ment  as  is  necessary  to  conduct  experiments  in  a  thor- 
oughly practical  manner. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  find  that  the  ])ulp  and 
paper  industry  is  taking  a  keen  interest  in  this  develop- 


ment. I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  following 
presentations  : — Erfurt  Sizing  System,  presented  by 
Process  Engineers,  Limited ;  Fourdrinier  wire  by  the 
Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Limited ;  Fourdrinier  wire  by  C.  H.  Johnson  and  Sons, 
Limited ;  Press  felts  by  Bates  and  Innes,  Limited ; 
Press  felts  by  Arthur  P.  Tippet  and  Company.  One  of 
the  first  investigations  will  be  a  study  of  the  beating 
of  paper  pulp,  which  will  include  a  comparison  of 
steel  and  stone  rolls. 

A  Division  of  Wood  Preservation  has  recently  been 
organized.  Although  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  ex- 
tended laboratory  work  while  we  are  limited  to  pre- 
sent quarters,  arrangements  are  being  made  to  carry 
on  field  tests  which  should  prove  of  great  value. 
Studies  will  be  made  of  methods  of  treating  railway 
ties,  telephone  poles,  mine  timbers,  wood  paving 
blocks,  etc.,  and  records  vdll  be  kept  of  the  life  of 
treated  and  untreated  timbers  under  varying  con- 
ditions. A  fungus  pit  is  being  installed  in  the  labora- 
tories to  allow  accelerated  tests.  The  larger  Cana- 
dian railroads  have  already  expressed  their  keen  in- 
terest in  our  present  investigation  of  ties  and  we  are 
assured  of  their  co-operation. 

The  Division  of  Chemistry  is  one  which  bids  fair  to 
solve  many  pressing  problems.  The  laboratories  have 
already  been  called  upon  to  report  on  the  recovery  of 
potash  from  wood  ashes.  In  addition  to  the  chemical 
work,  which  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  mechan- 
ical and  physical  tests,  it  is  important  to  develop  re- 
search along  strictly  chemical  lines.  To  overcome  the 
present  deficiency  in  facilities  and  staff  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  encourage  and  assist  chemical  re- 
search of  forest  products  in  various  Canadian  univer- 
sities. Queen's  University  has  recently  undertaken 
a  chemical  study  of  waste  sulphite  liquor. 

A  number  of  other  Divisions  wiU  be  started  when 
conditions  permit.  For  the  present  a  general  study 
is  being  made  of  wood  distillation,  hydrolysis  of  wood 
and  allied  subjects.  In  connection  with  proposed 
Canadian  developments  in  wood  distillation  the  speaker 
was  present  at  a  series  of  commercial  distillation 
tests  on  British  Columbia  Western  Yellow  Pine  in  North 
Carolina  last  August.  Mere  mention  of  such  problems 
as  utilization  of  sawdust,  bark,  treetops  and  stumps  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the 
Avork  before  us. 

Books,  bulletins,  journals,  pamphlets  and  other  liter- 
ature on  the  subject  of  wood  and  its  products  are  being 
collected  as  the  nucleus  of  a  comprehensive  library 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  in  the  laboratories  and 
of  the  public  at  large. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  collect  a  complete 
series  of  wood  specimens  from  all  parts  of  Canada  to 
be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  laboratories.  In  addition 
to  these  woods  representative  samples  of  manufactured 
wood  articles,  pulp  and  paper,  Avood  flour,  composi- 
tion board,  artificial  silk,  paper  yarn  and  the  many 
other  products  which  can  be  made  from  Avood  A;vill 
be  collected  for  exhibition  and  reference  purposes.  In 
this  way  a  valuable  exhibit  of  forest  products  will  be 
available  to  stimulate  the  public  in  conserving  and  de- 
veloping our  great  natural  resources. 

Tavo  publications  have  already  appeared  as  contri- 
butions from  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  the 
first  being  Forestry  Branch  Circular  No.  8,  entitled 
"Forest  Products  Laboratories"  and  the  second,  For- 
estry Branch  Circular  No.  9,  "Chemical  Methods  for 
Utilizing  Wood  Wastes."    A  third  bulletin  on  the 
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subject,  of  "Treated  Wood  Block  Paving"  will  soon 
be  ready  for  distribution.  An  announcement  of  the 
work  in  timber  testing  is  also  being  prepared  for  pub- 
lication. 

In  addition  to  experimental  work,  the  laboratories 
are  serving  to  the  best  of  their  ability  as  a  public 
bureau  of  information  on  the  subject  of  forest  pro- 
ducts. 

To  insure  the  success  of  the  laboratories  in  helping 
to  solve  the  problems  of  greatest  and  most  immediate 
importance  which  are  confronting  the  wood-using  in- 
dustries, special  steps  have  been  taken  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  industries  and  with  the  work  of  other 
government  bureaus,  universities  and  scientific  socie- 
ties. To  this  end  members  of  the  staff  visit  various 
industrial  plants,  scientific  institutions  and  so  forth 
from  time  to  time  and  attend  the  meeting  of  organiza- 
tions interested  in  furthering  the  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  wood. 

The  laboratories  are  especially  fortunate  in  having 
an  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  gentlemen  keenly 
intrested  in  the  welfare  of  our  Canadian  forests  and 
possessing  a  wide,  practical  knowledge.  The  person- 
nel of  the  board  is  as  follows : 

Dr.  Frank  D.  Adams,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  McGill  University. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Ruttan,  Director,  Department  of  Chemis- 
try. 

H.  M.  Mackay,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
F.  Howard  Wilson,  Esq.,  President,  J.  C.  Wilson, 
Limited. 

Carl  Riordon,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  Riordon  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  Limited. 


Judson  A.  DeCew,  Esq.,  President,  Process  Engineers, 
Limited. 

R.  0.  Sweezey,  Esq.,  General  Manager,  Montreal  En- 
gineering Company,  Limited. 

This  outline  is  presented  not  so  much  to  show  what 
is  now  being  accomplished  as  to  indicate  the  possibili- 
ties which  the  future  holds  forth.  The  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  have  begun  in  a  small  way.  To 
meet  the  large  needs  of  this  growing  country  the  work 
of  the  laboratories  must  expand.  The  proving  of  their 
worth  in  public  service  will  surely  lead  to  a  perman- 
ent home  in  a  new  and  fully  equipped  building.  It  is  to 
scientific  societies  such  as  yours  and  to  the  luiiversi- 
ties  and  industries  throughout  the  country  that  we 
must  appeal  for  co-operation  in  making  our  work  of 
real  value. 

One  of  the  most  forceful  lessons  of  the  present  war 
is  the  startling  realization  that  Canada  is  woefully 
dependent  on  other  countries,  in  spite  of  unparalleled 
natural  resources.  No  less  an  authority  than  the  Hon- 
ourable W.  T.  White,  Minister  of  Finance,  said  this 
week,  "It  is  the  duty  of  all  Canadian  citizens  to  co- 
operate in  producing  as  much  as  possible  of  what  can 
be  used  or  sold.  For  Canada  at  this  juncture  the 
watchword  of  the  hour  should  be  production,  produc- 
tion and  again  production." 

But  can  lasting  results  be  obtained  without  the  aid 
of  scientific  methods?  And  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
change  our  motto  "Made  in  Canada"  to  "Made  Well 
in  Canada"?  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  to  lend  practical  assistance  in  attaining 
this  end. 


"ONLY  A  SCRAP  OF  PAPER" 

By     J.    GROVE  SMITH, 
Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 


Of  all  the  arts  and  crafts  that  have  descended  to  us 
from  the  hoary  antiquity  of  civilizations,  dead  and 
gone,  that  of  paper-making  is  perhaps  the  oldest.  It 
had  its  beginning  in  that  ancient  paper  called  papy- 
rus, often  represented  as  scrolls  upon  the  monuments 
that  were  fashioned  in  an  era  when  Pharoic  dynasties 
held  sway  in  the  land  of  the  Nile.  Egypt  was  the  birth- 
place of  paper-making,  and  papyrus  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  advance  of  civilization  from  the  period  of  folk- 
lore and  clay  tablets  as  a  means  of  expression. 

The  plant  from  which  papyrus  was  made  was  known 
to  the  Egyptians  as  "papu"  and  to  the  Greeks  as 
"deltos. "  It  was  a  sedge-like  plant  indigenous  to  the 
swamps  of  the  lower  delta  of  the  Nile,  the  river  Jor- 
dan and  the  marshlands  of  Sicily.  In  physical  forma- 
tion, its  stem  was  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  stand- 
ing eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  terminated  in  an  umbel 
of  spikelets  surrounded  by  an  involuce  of  eight  droop- 
ing sword-shaped  leaves. 

That  being  a  brief  description  of  the  raw  iriaterial,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  methods  used  in  its  conver- 
sion into  paper.    Inside  the  stem  a  cellular  tissue  ran 


Lecture  delivered  before  the  Toronto  Insurance 
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from  about  root  level  to  the  crown,  composed  of  pithy 
pellicles.  In  making  papyrus  these  pellicles  were  laid 
each  one  separtely  over-lapping  another  until  layers 
to  the  thickness  desired  had  been  built  up.  The  fabric 
was  then  pressed  beneath  heavy  stones  for  a  period 
and  finally  dried  in  the  sun. 

The  papyrus  made  in  early  time  was  of  several  dif- 
ferent qualities.  That  manufactured  from  the  inner- 
most layer  of  pellicles  was  called  Hieratica — the  paper 
of  the  priests.  Its  sale  was  interdicted  until  it  was 
covered  with  sacred  writing,  when  it  became  a  lawful 
article  of  commerce. 

In  later  years  much  of  this  papyrus  had  the  writing 
removed  and  was  sold  in  Rome  under  the  name  of  Au- 
gustus paper,  so-called  after  the  Emperor  of  that  time. 
A  second  quality  was  known  as  Livia  paper,  and  yet 
a  third  as  "Fanniana,"  being  the  special  re-manufac- 
ture of  one  Palaemon,  a  schoolmaster,  who  had  a  dis- 
tinct gift  in  the  way  of  paper  craftsmanship. 

The  various  grades  of  Egyptian  papyrus  were  used 
for  specific  purposes,  the  best  quality  being  inscribed 
with  priestly  rituals  and  solar  litanies,  the  second 
quality  with  civil  and  historical  allusions,  while  the 
poorest  (luality  was  used  chiefly  for  correspondence, 
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this  being  often  bi-lingual,  having  both  the  hierogly- 
phic and  its  Greek  versions. 

Pliny,  the  historian,  who  chronicled  these  facts,  as- 
serts that  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  water  of  the 
river  Nile  gave  to  Egypt  the  especial  qualities  neces- 
sar  for  the  successful  utilization  of  the  papyrus  plant, 
and  that  without  Nile  water  no  cohesion  would  take 
place  between  the  membranes  of  paper  pellicles.  The 
idea  we  now  know  to  be  erroneous,  for  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  natural  gum  that  exuded  from  the  pellicles 
under  pressure  that  gave  to  the  papyrus  sheet  its 
flexibility,  so  that  it  might  be  rolled  into  scrolls  and 
also  accounts  for  its  wonderful  freedom  from  decay. 

Speaking  for  the  moment  of  the  qualities  of  preser- 
vation of  ancient  as  compared  with  modern  paper,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  papyri  are  in  existence  as  old 
as  the  6th  dynasty,  or  3,000  B.C.  These  are  of  a  re- 
ligious nature,  and  undoubtedly  owe  their  preserva- 
tion to  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  mummy  cases  in 
which  they  were  found. 

Vast  libraries  appear  to  have  existed  in  early  times, 
for  we  are  told  that  at  least  70,000  scrolls  of  Egyptian 
writings  were  in  the  regal  palace  of  the  Ptolemies. 
"While  none  of  these  manuscripts  have  been  preserved, 
we  know  that  such  existed  in  both  Greece  and  Rome, 
for  in  the  year  1753  a  library  of  1,800  rolls  was  ex- 
amined from  the  buried  city  of  Herculaneum.  While 
burned,  they  were  with  some  difficulty  deciphered  in 
Naples  and  found  to  contain  portions  of  the  philosophy 
of  Epictetus.  Thus  has  the  record  of  history,  philo- 
sophy, culture,  and  all  the  elements  necessary  to  ad- 
vancing civilization  found  in  paper  not  only  an  ally, 
but  a  prime  necessity. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  industry, 
Alexandria  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  city  grew  wealthy  with  this  one  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  Although  sold  at  approximately 
$1  a  sheet,  it  was  imported  extensively  into  Greece. 
Rome  eventually  took  up  the  manufacture,  utilizing 
material  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  un- 
der Hadrian  a  change  was  made  from  the  Egyptian  roll 
into  cut  sheets  that  were  formed  into  books  by  lacing. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  paper  in  a 
modern  sense  was  made  from  pulped  fibres  by  the 
Chinese.  The  operations  of  paper-making  wasps  had 
suggested  the  idea  that  a  mashed  pulp  might  be  spread 
into  flat  sheets  and  converted  into  writing  material. 
A  variety  of  substances  were  used,  chiefly  bamboo 
pith,  wild  cotton,  and  rice  stalks,  but  the  crude  pro- 
cesses of  fabrication  have  disappeared  from  our  re- 
cords and  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  time.  The  secret,  if 
secret  it  was,  became  known  to  the  Arabs  at  a  later 
period,  for  in  the  8th  century  A.D.,  Samarcand  was  a 
centre  of  paper  manufacture,  and  many  Arabic  manu- 
scripts are  in  existence  at  the  present  day. 

In  Europe,  the  art  of  paper  making  began  with  the 
Moo7-s  in  Spain  at  the  time  when  Sicily  was  occupied 
by  the  Arabs.  With  the  downfall  of  Moorish  dom- 
inance in  Europe,  the  industry  declined  and  finally  be- 
came extinct. 

It  must  have  revived  at  some  time  during  the  10th 
century,  for  we  find  all  the  Papal  bulls  of  that  period 
issued  on  native  paper.  Italy  became  famous  for  its 
paper  manufacture  in  the  11th  century,  and  the  craft 
was  introduced  into  France  about  1189,  rapidly  spread- 
ing thereafter  throughout  central  Europe.  In  the 
12th  century  Germany  led  in  the  industry,  with  Hol- 
land a  close  second. 

The  oldest  existing  documents  on  cotton  paper  are 
the  deed  of  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  executed  in  1102, 


and  the  charter  of  Frederick  II.  dated  1228,  the  later 

being  preserved  at  Vienna. 

Linen  as  a  paper-making  substance  was  first  used 
in  Germany,  and  archives  of  the  Hospital  Kaufbeum, 
bearing  the  date  1318  witness  to  the  fact. 

The  saving  of  rags  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
practised  in  those  times,  and  as  long  ago  as  1471  a 
curious  petition  was  issued  by  the  Pope,  asking  for 
the  collection  of  cast-oif  garments  so  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  compile  12,000  volumes  of  sacred  writings 
for  the  Vatican  library.  Immediately  following, 
there  were  various  decrees  issued  and  enforced 
throughout  Europe  compelling  all  burial  shrouds  to 
be  made  of  woollens  in  place  of  linen,  in  order  that 
more  material  might  be  available  for  paper  manufac- 
ture. From  this  early  beginning,  the  practice  of  sav- 
ing rags  spread,  and  the  rag-picker  with  his  ricketty 
hand-cart  became  an  established  institution.  To  this 
day  he  is  a  busy  agent,  and,  truth  to  tell,  no  mean  fac- 
tor in  gathering  the  material  out  of  which  the  very 
highest  grade  of  paper  is  manufactured. 

During  all  the  centuries  that  have  been  reviewed  pa- 
per-making was  entirely  a  hand-process,  and  England, 
slow  as  always  in  the  adoption  of  new  ideas,  had  been 
content  to  import  what  she  required  of  the  product. 
Not  until  the  year  1500  was  the  first  mill  built  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  remained  the  only  one  for  over  50  years. 
Some  crude  machinery  was  then  invented  for  mash- 
ing rags  and  the  idea  was  improved  and  applied  to 
straws  and  grasses  by  Reamur,  about  the  year  1719. 
Another  Frenchman,  a  few  years  later,  bethought  him- 
self of  tree  bark  as  a  possible  raw  material,  and  for 
his  perspicacity  he  was  rewarded  with  a  silver  medal. 

In  1860,  Lloyds,  a  London  firm  of  manufacturers, 
introduced  esparto  grass  for  paper  making,  and  this 
became  largely  used  in  Great  Britain,  and  so  remains 
to  this  day  for  certain  grades  of  paper.  Although  Eng- 
land was  slow  in  promoting  the  industry,  by  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  paper-craft  had  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  the  ascen- 
dancy has  been  maintained  despite  competition.  For 
a  fine  high-grade  product,  with  strength,  and  quality 
of  texture,  ' '  you 've  got  to  beat  the  English  after  all. ' ' 
The  first  paper  mill  in  America  was  built  by  a  German 
named  William  Rittenhouse,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wissa- 
hicon  river,  near  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1690.  It  was 
a  small  enterprise,  but  it  led  the  way  for  a  large  mill, 
which  was  established  in  Boston  about  1730,  and  prov- 
ed to  be  the  foundation  of  an  industry  having  40  mills 
or  more  in  operation  throughout  New  England  a  half 
century  later.  Of  these  it  is  said  that  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin alone  established  eighteen. 

During  these  times  it  must  be  admitted  that  paper- 
making  struggled  along  with  primitive  methods  and 
used  extremely  crude  processes. 

In  1799  a  machine  was  invented  by  Louis  Robert,  of 
Essones,  in  France,  and  was  afterwards  improved  by 
Fourdrinier,  whose  name  it  has  since  borne,  that  gave 
a  powerful  impetus  to  the  industry,  and  in  time  com- 
pletely revolutionized  it.  That  machine  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  mighty  and  ponderous  mechanism 
which  at  the  present  time  strips  the  timbered  areas  of 
the  northern  zone  to  furnish  paper  for  half  the  globe. 

Now,  having  traced  step  by  step  the  history  of  the 
paper  industry,  shall  we  for  a  moment  consider  the  ma- 
terials entering  into  the  present-day  manufacture  of 
this  highly  important  product? 

In  a  world  significant  at  every  point  with  change 
and  decay,  there  exists  a  substance,  like  gold  and  sil- 
ver, which  is  too  tough  a  morsel  for  time  to  swallow. 
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The  name  of  that  substance  is  cellulose.  Unlike  gold 
and  silver,  however,  it  is  the  most  common  o£  all  com- 
mon substances.  When  dry  it  composes  over  one-third 
of  the  total  vegetable  matter  in  the  vporld. 

Everyone  knows  that  plant  life  is  an  organized  struc- 
ture of  cells.  Sometimes  those  cells  are  arranged  one 
way  and  sometimes  another,  but,  however  they  are 
arranged,  they  form  a  skeleton  of  pure  cellulose.  Take 
if  you  will  the  tiny  blade  of  grass,  the  close-clinging 
lichen  on  the  moss-grown  trunk,  or  the  gigantic  pine 
that  towers  like  a  finger  pointing  at  the  clouds,  they 
each  and  all  have  the  self-same  structural  basis  of  cel- 
lidose  cells.  Up  through  those  cells  by  capillary  at- 
traction the  chlorophyl  and  other  protoplasmic  aggre- 
gates go  from  root  to  leaves.  The  wall  of  each  plant 
cell  is  cellulose,  and  each  is  bound  to  the  other  by  lig- 
nin.  How  they  are  built  up  no  one  knows.  What  cel- 
lulose is,  defies  human  comprehension.  Why  cellular 
arrangement  in  one  way  should  give  a  shrub  and  in 
another  a  forest  giant,  remains  an  enigma.  The  chem- 
ist, who  in  his  laboratory  can  analyze  and  then  con- 
struct a  thousand  of  the  marvels  of  the  universe,  in  at- 
tempting an  elucidation  of  Creation's  mystery,  batters 
at  the  gates  of  an  Eden  of  knowledge  where  entrance 
is  denied. 

True,  we  know  the  empiric  formulae  of  cellulose  is 
C,iHi„0-,,  but  that  only  tells  us  the  atomic  proportions  of 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  entering  into  its  com- 
position. Quantitatively  the  molecules  may  be  a  thous- 
and times  greater  —  let  us  say  Ceooo,  Hioooo,  C5000, 
and  even  the  layman  knows  the  infinite  configurations 
possible  with  21,000  things.  Here  we  have  factories 
innumerable  in  which  paper,  cotton,  linen,  twine,  rope, 
viscose,  celluloid  and  thousands  of  the  products  of  cel- 
lulose are  made,  and  yet  we  know  pratically  nothing 
about  it.  Science  has  laid  her  hands  on  what  she  can- 
not make,  and  has  robbed  nature  so  that  she  might 
build  civilization,  for  civilization  has  been  reared  on 
a  paper  basis.  All  the  art  and  learning,  the  history 
and  the  literature,  that  vast  heritage  of  the  past,  is 
borne  to  us  on  the  written  page  and  in  a  very  true  sense 
present-day  achievement  in  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor has  been  made  possible  by,  and  is  forever  in- 
debted to — an  insignificant  "scrap  of  paper." 

Paper  consisting  almost  entirely  of  cellulose  and  cel- 
lulose being  the  chief  constituent  of  all  plant  life,  it 
has  been  found  in  the  development  of  the  world's  mat- 
erial resources  that  practically  all  fibrous  substances 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  be  made  into  paper.  So 
Tnany  factors,  however,  enter  into  the  industry  that 
only  a  few  can  be  used  upon  an  economic  base. 

In  actual  practice  the  raw  materials  available  mr; 
be  divided  into  three  main  groups: 

I.  Flax,  jute,  hemp,  grass,  straAv,  corn  stalks,  cotton 
stems,  seed  hairs  and  certain  bast  fibres. 

II.  Linen  and  cotton  rags,  and  paper  wastes  as  col- 
lected from  the  four  corners  of  the  world. 

III.  Various  kinds  of  wood — chiefly  spruce,  hemlock, 
fir,  jack  pine  and  poplar. 

The  materials  of  the  first  group  come  to  the  paper- 
maker  principally  as  industrial  and  agricultural  waste. 
As  these  materials  are  little  used  in  Canada,  I  shall 
make  no  lenghty  comment  upon  the  methods  of  their 
utilization.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  by-product  of 
our  great  Western  grain-fields — I  refer  to  straw — may 


yet  play  some  part  in  the  paper  production  of  the 
Dominion.  Although  for  various  technical  reasons 
straw  cannot  begin  to  compete  with  wood  at  seven 
dollars  a  cord,  the  time  may  come  when  co-operative 
straw  board  factories,  such  as  those  of  Holland,  will 
prove  an  economic  possibility. 

Rags  in  our  second  grouping  of  materials  are  more 
than  acceptable  for  the  very  highest  grades  of  paper. 
They  are  not  collected  in  (juantities  sufficient,  however, 
to  approach  requirements,  and  this,  together  with  the 
question  of  cost  limits  their  use  chiefly  to  combination 
with  wood  pulp. 

Wood  after  all  is  the  cheapest  and  best  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  owing  to  its  low 
initial  cost,  ease  of  transportation  and  uniformity  of 
texture.  And  because  wood  is  the  most  economical 
and  widely  distributed  material  and  water  the  cheap- 
est power  with  which  to  drive  the  ponderous  machinery 
necessary  to  the  industry,  we  find  the  paper  manufac- 
turer in  a  sense  a  natural  monopolist. 

In  the  silent  wilds  that  lie  near  to  Nature's  heart, 
he  finds  the  food  to  satisfy  the  maw  of  his  giant  re- 
volving wheels,  and  the  streams  that  gain  torrential 
strength  through  the  very  forest  he  denudes,  provide 
his  power.  Spruce  and  hemlock,  fir  and  poplar, 
dragged  from  the  sombre  depths  of  the  wooded  hinter- 
land of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  are  floated  down  the  rivers 
to  the  gangways  of  the  mills  and  form  the  raw  material 
for  a  Canadian  industry  which  is  destined  to  be  of 
almost  colossal  importance. 

Before  1860  paper-making  materials,  as  the  industry 
was  conducted  in  America,  did  not  include  the  wood- 
pulps  which  now  constitute  their  largest  proportion. 
In  1864,  Messrs.  Angus  Logan  and  Company,  of  Mon- 
treal, established  what  they  claim  to  have  been  the 
first  pulp  mill  in  Canada  and  the  second  in  North 
America  at  Windsor  Mills,  P.  Q.  This  Company,  which 
subsequently  became  the  Canada  Paper  Coinpany  still 
operates  the  original  plant  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
this  is  the  only  large  soda-pulp  mill  in  this  country.  In 
1885  the  first  sulphite  mills  were  built  at  Coi'nwall  and 
Merritton,  using  the  Ritter-Kellner  system  which  was 
an  improvement  upon  the  original  invention  of  C.  D. 
Eckman,  the  Swedish  chemist,  who  had  applied  the  pro- 
cess at  his  Bergrik  mill  in  1874. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  wood  pulp 
industry  has  developed  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the 
North  American  continent  has  become  the  largest  paper 
producing  area  in  the  world.  Of  the  total  production  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  Germany  and  America,  estimated  at 
approximately  5,000,000  tons  of  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal wood  pulp  per  annum,  the  United  States  produces 
over  2,000,000  tons  and  Canada  850,000  tons.  As  the 
bulk  of  the  pulp  made  on  this  continent  is  for  home 
consumption,  and  as  the  use  of  paper  is,  in  a  sense,  the 
measure  of  a  people's  culture  and  education,  there  is 
perhaps  no  better  evidence  of  North  American  progress 
than  the  facts  concerning  the  development  of  this  in- 
dustry during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

In  Canada  alone,  the  capital  investment  in  i)ulp  and 
paper  manufacture  increased  from  about  $20,000,000 
to  over  $60,000,000  during  the  last  decade,  and  the 
value  of  the  product  from  $9,000,000  to  approximately 
$28,000,000  per  annum.  The  following  statement  gives 
a  rough  idea  of  t]u>  present  utilization  of  our  forest 
wealth  in  the  nuinufacture  of  wood-pulp. 
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TABLE  I. 

Pulpwood  Manufactured  in  1913. 

Quantity. 
Canada  Aggregated  1,109,034  Cords 


Cords 

P.  Quebec   629,934 

P.  Ontario   321,244 

P.  British  Columbia   84,173 

P.  New  Brunswick   53,121 

P.  Nova  Scotia   20,562 

Kind. 

Cords 

Spruce   754,858 

Balsam  Fir   283,292 

Hemlock    47,360 

Jack  Pine    19,383 

Poplar   4,141 


vastated  woods  of  Maine  to  the  timber  areas  of  Que- 
bec. Our  Canadian  pulp  manufacturers  have  not  been 
blind  to  the  lesson  taught  "across  the  line,"  and  be- 
cause the  pulp  mill  with  its  greater  capital  investment 
and  permanent  buildings  cannot,  like  the  sawmill,  fol- 
low up  its  raw  material,  a  more  conservative  plan  is 
generally  in  evidence.  Where  limits  are  owned  by  a 
company,  no  trees  of  less  than  eifiht  inches  diameter  are 
usually  cut  and  consequently  a  perpetual  supply  is  as- 
sured and  its  holdings  become  a  permanent  investment. 
As  it  takes  white  spruce  only  38  years  to  reach  a  dia- 
meter of  11  inches ;  Norway  spruce  40  years,  and  Bal- 
sam fir  60  years,  the  question  of  forest  conservation  is 
not  so  chimerical  an  idea  as  some  have  thought.  A 
hard  and  fast  rule  observed  by  lumbermen  of  all  class- 
es would  help  to  preserve  in  perpetuity  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Canada's  300,000,000  acres  of  forest  domain 
without  occasioning  any  great  hardship  to  present  com- 
mercial interests. 


TABLE  II. 

Pulp  Produced  by  Various  Processes  1913. 

Tons. 

Canada  Aggregate   854,624 

Mechanical   600,216 

Sulphite   183,552 

Sulphate   68,284 

Soda   2,572 

TABLE  III. 

Unmanufactured  Pulpwood  Exported  1913. 

Cords. 

Canada— Total  Cut   2,144,064 

Manufactured   1,109,034 

Exported   1,035,030 

TABLE  IV. 
Manufactured  Wood  Pulp  Exported  1913. 

Tons. 

Canada  Aggregate   298,169 

To  United  States   198,110 

To  Great  Britain   92,916 

To  Japan   7,031 

To  China   112 

The  manufacture  of  newspaper  in  Canada,  requiring 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  mechanical  and  25  per 
cent  chemical  wood  pulp,  amounts  to  over  1,580  tons 
per  day,  or  480,000  tons  per  annum.  The  finished  pro- 
duct would  fill  16,000  standard  railway  ears  every  year, 
making  a  train  over  110  miles  long,  and  requires  for  its 
manufacture  600,000  cords  of  wood,  which  if  the  logs 
were  placed  end  to  end,  would  extend  a  distance  of 
more  than  34,000  miles.  Little  does  the  "man-in-the- 
street"  who  buys  his  newspapers  without  a  thought 
realize  that  with  every  single  daily  issue  the  printing 
presses  are  eating  up  almost  two  acres  of  the  primaeval 
Canadian  forest. 

Considerable  significance  attaches  to  the  bald  state- 
ment that  approximately  250,000  acres  is  annually  cut 
over  in  order  that  the  necessary  wood-pulp  may  be  pro- 
duced and  the  question  of  "conservation"  becomes  at 
once  a  live  issue.  Under  a  short-sighted  policy  in  the 
United  States,  of  cutting  all  trees  irrespective  of  size, 
the  penalty  that  follows  such  wanton  destruction  is 
being  felt  in  diminished  timber  resources,  soil  erosion, 
and  barren  agricultural  areas  bordering  one-time 
forests.  It  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that  within 
a  quarter  of  the  century  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of 
New  England  will  all  have  drifted  north  from  the  de- 


Ottawa  Notes 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  December  25. — The  Supreme  Court 
last  week  heard  two  cases  in  which  pulp  and  paper 
companies  were  immediately  concerned  and  reserved 
judgment  in  both.  One  was  the  case  of  Whyte  vs. 
the  National  Paper  Company  and  the  other  was  that 
of  the  Barber-Ellis  Company  vs.  the  Neostyle  Envelope 
Company. 

As  regards  the  first  case  it  appears  that  a  contract 
had  been  made  between  the  parties  whereby  the  ap- 
pellant Whyte,  was  to  receive  a  commission  on  all 
accepted  orders  for  a  supply  of  paper  obtained  by  him 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  except  in  Ottawa.  A  con- 
tract through  his  efforts  executed  between  the  National 
Paper  Company  and  the  Buntin-Reid  Company  of 
Toronto  whereby  the  latter  firm  agreed  to  buy  and 
the  former  agreed  to  supply  within  one  year  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  paper  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  $35,000.  The  National  Paper  Company  ad- 
mitted and  has  paid  into  Court  the  commission  on  Avhat 
was  actually  ordered  and  supplied  to  the  Buntin-Reid 
Company  but  the  appellant  sued  for  the  balance  of 
the  commission  on  the  whole  $35,000.  The  appellant 
succeeded  at  the  trial,  the  trial  judge  holding  that 
the  Buntin-Reid  contract  constituted  an  "accepted 
order"  as  specified  in  Whyte 's  agreement  with  the 
paper  company.  The  Appellate  Division,  however, 
reversed  this  judgment  on  the  ground  that  to  carry 
out  such  a  contract  the  Buntin-Reid  Company  had  to 
give  orders  and  specifications  from  time  to  time,  and 
these  supplementary  orders  would  be  the  only  "ac- 
cepted orders"  on  which  Whyte  was  entitled  to  com- 
mission. The  case  was  finally  taken,  therefore,  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  has  reserved  judgment. 
*      *  * 

In  the  case  of  Barber-Ellis  vs.  the  Neostyle  Envelope 
Company,  the  Barber-Ellis  Company  of  Brantfoi'd 
received  from  the  Envelope  Company  a  license  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  throughout  Canada  of  envelopes 
invented  by  the  latter.  The  envelope  was  of  the  style 
now  much  used,  with  a  hook  to  secure  the  flap  at  one 
end.  The  representations  made  to  the  Barber-Ellis 
Company  when  the  license  was  granted  were,  among, 
others,  that  it  was  safe,  secure  and  secret  and  would 
carry  through  the  mails  two  ounces  for  one  cent.  By 
the  Post  Office  regulations  any  package  to  be  carried 
at  that  rate  must  be  prepared  so  as  to  be  opened  for 
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inspection  and  closed  again  without  injury.  On  the 
patented  envelope  in  question  being  submitted  to  the 
Post  Office  authorities  it  was  ruled  that  the  matter 
contained  therein  must  pay  letter  postage.  The  Bar- 
ber-Ellis Company  thereupon  notified  the  envelope 
company  of  this  and  claimed  that  the  license  contract 
should  be  rescinded.  The  respondents  refused  to  con- 
cede this  and  undertook  to  furnish  an  envelope  which 
would  be  within  the  patent  and  would  satisfy  the 
postal  authorities.  They  did  produce  an  envelope 
which  the  authorities  accepted,  but  the  appellants  re- 
fused to  continue  the  contract,  and  an  action  for  dam- 
ages was  brought.  The  trial  judge  held  that  the  modi- 
fied envelope  was  outside  the  terms  of  the  contract 
and  dismissed  the  action.  His  judgment  was  reversed 
by  the  Appellate  Division,  which  held  that  it  was  with- 
in the  specifications  for  the  patent  and  covered  by  the 
contracl  The  respondents,  after  the  contract  was  re- 
pudiated, had  granted  another  license  for  part  of  Can- 
ada to  caiother  company  and  the  Appellate  Division 
held  tha'  they  had  a  right  to  do  so.  Judgment  was 
rfcaerved  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

•  •  • 

Manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor,  including 
lumbermen  and  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers, 
throughout  the  Ottawa  Valley  have  received  from  the 
Provincial  Workmen's  Compensation  Commission  the 
notifications  of  their  assessment  to  be  paid  to  the  com- 
mission for  the  insurance  of  their  workingmen  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
as  passed  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  last  session.  The 
enforcement  of  the  act  will  mean  a  heavy  expense  to 
some  of  the  large  lumber  and  paper  firms  in  Ottawa. 
The  assessment  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  for  instance,  is 
nearly  $25,000.  His  employees  come  under  different 
rates,  the  highest  being  for  those  employed  on  con- 
struction work,  which  is  fixed  at  2.5  per  cent  of  the 
payroll.  Lumberjacks  are  protected  by  a  2  per  cent 
tax ;  sawmill  employees  by  1.8  per  cent ;  machinists 
and  blacksmiths  by  1.5;  pulp  and  paper  mill  hands  by 
1.4  and  so  on.  Neither  Mr.  Booth  nor  other  employers 
felt  disposed  to  discuss  the  act  at  present,  stating  that 
they  had  been  represented  at  the  meetings  prior  to  its 
submission  at  which  the  pros  and  cons  were  dealt  with. 
Practically  every  branch  of  industry  has  formed  a 
safety  association,  the  object  of  which  will  be  to  mini- 
mize accidents.  Manufacturers  will  also  carry  on  a 
vigorous  "safety  first"  campaign,  and  will  instal  every 
known  safeguard  in  their  plants. 

In  the  official  circulars  sent  out  it  is  stated  that  the 
amount  of  the  assessment  is  payable  within  15  days 
from  the  mailing  of  the  notice,  but  owing  to  the  ex- 
ceptional industrial  conditions  now  prevailing  an  op- 
tion of  paying  half  the  amount  now  and  the  remain- 
ing half  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  per  cent  per 
annum  on  June  30,  1915,  is  given. 

•  •  • 

Pulp  and  paper  companies  holding  provincial  char- 
ters have,  since  the  publication  of  the  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  John  Deere  Plow  Company  case 
vs.  British  Columbia,  been  making  haste  to  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Department  at  Ottawa  for  re- 
incorporation with  Dominion  powers.  A  large  num- 
ber of  such  applications  have  already  been  received, 
but  the  applicants  are  in  every  case  being  instructed 
that  they  must  seek  new  incorporation  from  the  Do- 
minion, the  old  provincial  charter  being  cancelled, 
while  the  firm  retains  its  old  name.  This  is  being  done 
to  avoid  duplication  of  charters. 


The  Secretary  of  State's  Department  at  Ottawa  has 
granted  permission  to  the  Chaleur  Pulp  and  Lumber 
Company,  Limited,  to  change  its  name  to  the  Casca- 
pedia  Pulp  and  Lumber  Company,  Limited. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  John  R.  Booth,  Ottawa's  well  known  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturer,  last  week  opened  the  new  wing 
which  he  has  built  for  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  this  city 
at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  Mr.  Booth  has  been  a  member 
of  the  governing  board  of  the  institution  for  many 
years  and  his  latest  gift  crowns  many  benefactions. 
The  new  wing  is  modern  in  every  particular,  Mr. 
John  Lumsden,  another  Ottawa  lumberman,  having 
also  contributed  to  it,  fitting  up  the  women's  ward. 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  presided  at  the  open- 
ing ceremony  at  which  Mr.  Booth  made  a  short  ad- 
dress. 

Arundo  Donax  Cane  as  a  Paper 
Making  Fibre 

By    JAMES  BEVERIDGE. 

(Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

The  Arundo  Donax  Cane  is  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
and  grows  in  that  country  in  abundant  quantity.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  considered  a  suitable  source 
of  paper  pulp,  owing  to  its  rapid  growth,  the  purity 
and  quality  of  fibre  it  yields,  and  its  easy  reduction  to 
pulp  by  any  of  the  well  known  chemical  methods ;  that 
is  by  either  the  sulphite  or  soda  processes.  The  cane 
grows  in  swampy  places  and  in  a  season  is  said  to  at- 
tain a  height  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  a 
diameter  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches.  When 
mature  or  ripe  it  assumes  a  pale  golden  yellow  color, 
with  a  clean  glossy  surface,  the  outer  cuticle,  like  all 
canes  and  straws  being  of  a  siliceous  nature.  It  is 
exceptionally  hard  and  brittle  when  ripe,  and  difficult 
to  handle  unless  crushed  between  heavy  rollers  prior  to 
its  attaining  full  maturity  and  immediately  after  be- 
ing cut. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  shipment  of  Arunda  Douax 
was  subjected  by  the  writer  to  small  and  large  scale 
trials  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  paper  making  quali- 
ties of  its  fibre;  the  small  scale  experiments  being  made 
to  ascertain  the  yield  of  fibre  by  both  the  sulphite  and 
soda  methods. 

First :  The  chopped  cane  which  contained  9.2  per  cent 
of  water  (dried  at  100  deg.  C.)  was  subjected  to  treat- 
ment with  bisulphite  of  magnesia  containing  3.47  per 
cent  total  SO,  of  which  56  per  cent  existed  in  the  free 
or  combined  state.  The  cane  and  bisulphite  liquor  were 
placed  in  a  covered  cylindrical  leaden  dish  and  the 
whole  suspended  by  a  stout  copper  wire  inside  the  up- 
per part  of  a  sulphite  wood  pulp  digester  in  order  that 
that  cooking  process  in  respect  to  temperature,  etc., 
might  be  carried  out  as  nearly  as  possible  coincident 
with  the  contents  of  the  large  digester  itself.  In  this 
way  the  contents  of  the  leaden  dish  were  subjected  to 
substantially  the  same  treatment  as  wood  and  was  not 
influenced  by  violent  fluctuations  usual  to  small  scale 
digester  experiments  with  the  sulphite  process.  The 
proportion  of  bisulphite  of  magnesia  liquor  to  cane 
was  in  slight  excess  of  that  actually  required  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  This,  however,  according  to  the  writer's 
experience  has  little  influence  on  the  yield  of  fibre. 
— 200  grammes  of  cane  were  operated  on  at  one  time — 
and  the  average  yield  obtained  was  ecjuivalent  to  32.2 
per  cent  of  air  dry  fibre  (containing  10  per  cent  mois- 
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ture)  on  the  air  dry  cane  (9.2  per  cent  moisture).  The 
pulp  obtained  was  long,  soft  and  silky  in  character, 
slightly  brownish  in  color,  but  bleached  to  a  pure  white 
with  10.4  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  bleaching  powder 
(35  per  cent  available  chlorine). 

There  were  no  difficulties  encountered  in  convert- 
ing the  cane  into  pulp  on  the  large  scale  of  the  sulphite 
process,  the  conditions  of  "cooking"  being  carried  on 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  that  for  spruce  wood  with 
the  exception  that  the  bisulphite  liquor  contained  a  to- 
tal of  3.74  per  cent  SO2,  of  which  66  per  cent  existed 
in  the  free  state,  and  the  base  used  was  magnesia  not 
lime.  A  moderate  excess  of  bisulphite  liquor  as  used 
in  the  small  scale  experiments  above  mentioned  was 
avoided  and  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  fibre  produced 
no  appreciable  difference  could  be  observed  between 
this  and  that  from  the  small  scale  trials.  The  bleached 
fibre  was  mixed  with  sulphite  wood  pulps  and  used  for 
the  production  of  high  grade  printing  papers.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  sulphite  fibre  obtained  was  long 
and  pliable  and  possessed  of  good  felting  properties. 

Second :  The  raw  cane  treated  by  the  caustic  soda 
process  yielded  somewhat  similar  results.  A  series 
of  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
necessary  amount  of  caustic,  expressed  in  terms  of 
Na,0,  required  to  reduce  the  cane  to  a  satisfactory 
pulp,  that  is  to  say  a  pulp  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  high  grade  papers  and  sufficiently  well  boiled  to 
bleach  to  a  high  color  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
chlorine.  It  was  found  that  the  cane  remained  hard 
when  digested  for  4i/^  hours  at  90  lbs.  pressure  above 
atmosphere  (which  corresponds  to  a  temperature  of 
331  deg.  Centigrade),  with  81/2  pounds  Na^O  in  the 
form  of  caustic  per  100  pounds  of  cane.  This  proportion 
of  soda  was  quite  inadequate  to  reduce  the  plant  to 
pulp.  A  second  trial  in  which  the  proportion  of  soda 
was  increased  to  13.1  parts  Na^O  to  100  parts  cane, 
whilst  the  pressure  of  90  lbs.  per  square  inch  was 
maintained  for  5  hours  instead  of  4i/^,  yielded  better 
results.  The  fibre,  nevertheless,  remained  harsh  and 
wiry  to  the  touch  and  bleached  with  great  difficulty. 
Yield  34.45  per  cent  air  dry  fibre  (10  per  cent  mois- 
ture) on  100  parts  air  dry  cane  (9.2  per  cent  mois- 
ture). A  third  trial,  in  which  the  alkali  was  increas- 
ed to  24.1  parts  NagO  in  the  form  of  caustic  to  100 
parts  of  cane,  digested  under  a  pressure  of  90  lbs. 
above  atmosphere  for  five  hours  yielded  a  fibre  satis- 
factory in  every  way.  Yield  33 . 1  per  cent  air  dry  un- 
bleached pulp  (19  per  cent  moisture)  on  100  cane  (9.2 
per  cent  moisture).  This  pulp  bleached  with  13.6  per 
cent  powder  (35  per  cent  available  chlorine). 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  from  these  experimental 
trials  were  that  the  Arundo  Donax  reed  or  cane  yields 
are  entirely  satisfactory  paper  making  fibre  when  con- 
verted into  pulp  by  either  the  sulphite  or  caustic  soda 
methods  of  manufacture,  but  of  the  two,  the  sulphite  is 
preferable  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  The  propor- 
tion of  soda  required  in  the  alkali  treatment  is  nearly 
twice  that  needed  for  esparto  grass  or  straw  and  is 
more  than  that  re(juired  for  bamboo — a  fact  which 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  extractive 
matter  in  the  Aruiido  Donax.  The  fibre  as  a  paper 
making  material  ranks  higher,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  than  either  megass  (crushed  sugar  cane)  or 
bamboo.  It  contains  less  intercellular  (non-fibrous) 
matter  than  either  of  these  two  and  in  point  of  purity 
— although  not  of  strength — resembles  the  pulp  obtain- 
ed from  woods  of  the  pine  family. 


A  Review  of  the  Year  in  the 
U.S.  Paper  Trade 

(Specially  Written  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 
A  price  and  demand  curve  of  the  paper  industry  of 
this  country  during  the  past  year  would  look  something 
like  the  cross-section  of  a  tower  on  a  gradually  sloping 
hill.  Starting  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  going 
down  at  a  rather  slow  gait,  one  would  reach  the  tower 
about  half  way  to  the  base.  An  elevator  travelling 
at  rather  high  speed  would  bring  one  to  the  top  and 
then  a  high  speed  car  wovild  be  the  conveyance  across 
the  floor.  The  far  wall  of  the  tower  is  reached,  the 
explorer  stops  to  take  a  considerable  rest  before  mak- 
ing the  slow  and  distasteful  descent.  The  bottom  of  the 
tower  arrived  at,  one  begins  a  slow  walk  down  the 
very  gradual  grade. 

In  the  case  of  paper  and  pulp,  the  year  1914  began 
with  a  volume  of  optimism  and  hope  for  good  bus- 
iness and  high  prices.  Newsprint  contracts  were 
closed  at  favorable  prices.  In  February  the  demand 
for  all  grades  of  paper  fell  off  and  prices  moved  down- 
ward. March  was  a  poor  month,  except  for  news 
which  was  drawn  on  heavily  on  account  of  the  Mexi- 
can war  scare.  The  following  months  were  charac- 
terized by  a  practical  state  of  demoralization  espec- 
ially in  tissue  and  wrapping.  Book  maintained  a  fair 
demand  and  firm  prices. 

Pulp  and  paper  stock  moved  normally  on  contract 
during  the  first  two  or  three  months.  Then  the  mills 
began  to  make  requests  for  the  suspension  of  ship- 
ments indefinitely.  A  good  deal  of  raw  material  ac- 
cumulated and  prices  went  down.  Importers  were  in 
many  instances  moving  their  supplies  at  a  loss.  By 
July  the  market  became  attractive  because  of  its  de- 
plorable weakness.  The  mills  bought  stock  at  their 
own  prices  and  rejected  large  quantities  of  rags  and 
bagging.  It  was  reported  that  some  of  the  packers 
were  actually  shipping  mixed  papers  to  board  mills 
on  consignment  to  be  paid  at  whatever  price  the  mill 
wished. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  conditions  without  pre- 
cedent arose.  All  Europe  was  at  war  and  there  was  a 
complete  tieup  in  international  shipping.  The  trade 
did  not  seem  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  climax.  Busi- 
ness was  very  poor  at  the  time  this  event  occurred. 
Promretailer  to  raw  material  dealer  there  was  a  concert- 
ed effort  to  cover  supplies.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
pulp  had  not  arrived  as  the  importers  had  placed  or- 
ders to  stop  shipments  for  a  time  in  some  cases.  Sky- 
rocket prices  followed.  The  mills  bought  heavily  of 
all  kinds  of  raw  material,  but  they  only  took  orders 
for  immediate  shipment  and  suspended  all  contracts. 

In  the  course  of  about  six  weeks  the  consumer  began 
to  realize  that  he  had  stocked  up  a  lot  of  paper  for 
which  he  had  not  immediate  use.  This  was  done  at 
the  advice  of  many  jobbers.  Meanwhile  the  jobbers 
continued  to  cover  wherever  they  could.  There  was  ac- 
tivity at  the  mills  and  the  purchases  of  stock  continued. 
When  the  price  of  pulp  was  regarded  as  too  high  then 
the  mills  sought  substitutes  in  the  way  of  paper  stock. 
Prices  went  to  an  unusually  high  level.  Pulp  impor- 
ters who  had  been  losing  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
$2  a  ton  on  their  stocks  cleared  about  $10  a  ton. 

By  the  first  of  October  the  jobbers  found  that  busi- 
ness was  not  coming  to  them  and  that  they  had  rather 
large  stocks  on  hand  for  which  they  had  paid  high 
prices.  Mills  could  not  get  the  orders  they  solicited 
and  gradually  operations  dropped  off  to  a  percentage 
ranging  from  fifty  to  eighty-five  per  cent. 
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Heavy  cargoes  of  pulp,  rags  and  paper  stock  went  to 
the  mills  and  there  was  no  use  for  the  merchandise. 
The  shippers  during  the  boom  had  carefully  protected 
themselves  by  selling  all  goods  "as  is"  and  thus  throw- 
ing aside  all  possibility  of  claims  from  purchasers 
as  to  quality.  The  close  of  the  year  is  marked  by  a 
large  stock  on  hand  at  mills  and  in  the  warerooms 
of  the  jobbing  trade,  with  a  poor  demand  and  weak 
prices  for  everything.  It  was  the  remark  of  one  of 
the  leading  dealers  in  paper  mill  supplies  that  mills 
could  now  pick  up  a  lot  of  good  stock  at  very  low 
values. 

Pulp  prices  on  contract  over  the  ensuing  year  may 
be  made  at  very  small  advances  over  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago.  Rag  and  bagging  contracts  are  possible 
to  be  made  at  remarkably  low  values  with  the  ex- 
ception of  linens,  wool  tares  and  flax  which  are  very 
scarce.  Manila  rope  was  sensationally  high  during 
the  boom  when  the  price  bordered  on  five  cents  a 
pound.  It  is  now  practically  at  normal,  2.75c  per 
pound. 

The  one  market  that  maintained  a  firm  and  healthy 
tone  since  the  war  began  is  that  of  ground  wood.  Dur- 
ing the  spring,  business  was  poor  with  the  newsprint 
mills  and  other  consumers  of  ground  wood,  and  large 
piles  accumulated  at  the  grinding  centres.  An  excep- 
tionally dry  summer  created  a  big  demand  for  ground 
wood.    Then  came  a  disastrous  fire  which  destroyed 


10,000  tons.  The  increase  in  the  demand  for  news 
on  contract  during  August,  when  contract  consumption 
advanced  as  much  as  forty  per  cent,  led  to  a  heavy  de- 
mand for  this  pulp.  Prices  went  up  from  about  $13 
to  $15  a  ton  at  the  mill  to  nearly  $18  with  a  sharp 
upward  tendency  at  the  end  of  the  year,  despite  the 
poor  demand. 

The  newsprint  and  wrapping  situation  was  mater- 
ially changed  during  the  year  owing  to  the  free  entry 
of  these  items  under  the  new  tariff  law.  The  prices 
at  which  contracts  for  delivery  over  the  past  year  were 
rather  low.  While  there  have  been  very  few  renewals 
as  yet,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  prices  for 
1915  delivery  will  be  a  little  higher  than  those  of 
last  year.  How  much  higher,  is  a  matter  of  pure  con- 
jecture, although  those  which  have  come  up  show  an 
advance  of  about  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  ton. 

With  entirely  new  conditions  surrounding  the  busi- 
ness world  of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of 
1915,  most  people  are  very  optimistic  as  to  the  fut- 
ure. There  was  a  large  volume  of  healthy  business 
legislation  in  the  course  of  the  last  year.  The  one 
thing  in  which  the  business  world  places  most  con- 
fidence is  the  advance  in  freight  rates  given  to  the 
railroads  at  the  close  of  the  year.  This  it  is  said  will 
put  the  industrial  world  on  its  feet  by  the  reopening  of 
the  steel  mills  and  giving  employment  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  now  idle. 


WHO'S  WHO   IN  THE  CANADIAN  PULP  AND 

PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

JOHN    F.  ELLIS 
Managing  Director,  Barber-Ellis,  Limited 


"At  Buckingham  Palace  I  was  presented  to  King 
Edward  and  I  told  him  that  I  always  celebrated  his 
birthday — November  9.  His  Majesty  inquired  how  I 
happened  to  do  that,  and  I  informed  him  that  it  was 
my  birthday  also.  Then  the  King  became  much  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  of  our  respective  ages  and  I  said 
"Your  Majesty,  you  look  several  years  younger  than 
you  really  are." 

'Thank  you,'  was  the  royal  reply,  'that  is  what  they 
all  tell  me  and  allow  me  to  extend  the  same  compli- 
ment to  you.' 

The  speaker  was  John  F.  Ellis,  Managing  Director 
and  Treasurer  of  the  firm  of  Barber-Ellis,  Limited, 
Toronto,  and  he  was  addressing  a  gathering  at  the 
National  Club,  after  returning  home  from  London, 
England,  in  1906  where  he  had  attended  the  Sixth  Im- 
perial Trade  Congress  of  the  Empire  as  one  of  the  Cana- 
dian delegates.  In  narrating  some  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  important  assembly,  Mr.  Ellis  referred  to  the 
fact  that  several  representatives,  of  whom  he  had  the 
honor  of  being  one,  had  been  commanded  to  attend 
a  reception  given  by  the  then  reigning  monarch, 
Edward  the  Peacemaker ;  and  incidentally  he  made  the 
above  reference,  for,  although  not  so  old  as  His  Maj- 
esty was,  Mr.  Ellis  enjoyed  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  born  on  the  late  King's  Birthday. 

After  the  club  dinner  was  over  a  sober-minded 
Scotch  member  approached  Mr.  Ellis  and  timidly  in- 


quired, "Really,  Mr.  Ellis,  did  you  talk  to  the  King 
in  that  strain?" 

"Well!  what  if  I  did,"  he  ventured,  "was  it  not  all 
right?"  "Weel!  I  dinna  ken"  was  the  reply,  accom- 
panied by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Then  Mr.  Ellis 
had  to  explain  that  he  was  only  indulging  in  a  bit  of 
pleasantry  and  that  neither  he  nor  his  remarks  were 
to  be  taken  on  all  occasions  too  seriously. 

Herein  lies  a  salient  feature  of  the  character  of  John 
F.  Ellis,  whose  geniality  and  good  nature  are  pro- 
verbial. He  is  one  of  Toronto's  most  progressive  and 
public-spirited  citizens  and,  in  his  long  and  active 
connection  of  over  forty  years  in  the  paper  trade,  has 
made  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  firm  honored  and 
respected  from  coast  to  coast.  He  began  as  a  paper 
salesman,  later  the  firm  with  which  he  was  engaged 
as  accountant  got  into  financial  difficulties,  and  among 
the  lieaviest  creditors  were  the  Barbers,  of  George- 
town. This  was  away  back  in  1876  and  among  the  men 
who  used  to  call  frequently  at  the  warehouse  to  dispose 
of  his  lines  was  John  R.  Barber,  who  today  is  con- 
tinuously referred  to  as  the  dean  of  the  paper  frater- 
nity in  Canada,  although  retiring  from  biisiness  a 
little  over  two  years  ago,  after  over  half  a  century 
in  the  trade.  Mr.  Barber  and  Mr.  Ellis  had  become 
warm  friends  and  the  former  inqiiired  of  the  latter 
how  he  would  like  to  go  into  business.  Mr.  Ellis  re- 
plied that  he  would  be  very  pleased  to  do  so  if  he 
could  secure  the  necessary  backing.    This  was  soon 
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arranged  and  an  offer  made  for  the  stock,  which  was 
accepted.  Thus  the  firm  of  Barber  and  Ellis  was 
launched  and  has  continued  ever  since,  being  formed 
into  an  incorporated  company  some  years  later. 

In  the  partnership,  which  has  existed  since  June 
1,  1876,  with  Mr.  Barber,  there  has  never  been  a  hitch 
or  an  unpleasant  word.  Mr.  Barber  has  for  many  years 
had  little  to  do  with  the  business,  retaining  only  the 
presidency  of  the  company.  The  place  of  business  was 
at  53  Yonge  Street  and  they  were  the  only  manu- 
facturers of  envelopes  at  that  time  in  Toronto.  They 
were  also  large  importers  of  book  papers  from  Eng- 
land, and  later  secured  supplies  in  this  line  from 
the  United  States,  being  the  first  house  to  bring  these 
goods  from  across  the  border.  About  1880  book,  bond, 
writing  and  ledger  papers  began  to  be  made  in  Canada 
by  the  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  who 
established  a  plant  at  Cornwall  in  which  Mr.  Barber 
as  one  of  the  founders  was  largely  interested. 
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Gradually  American  importations  were  supplanted 
by  papers  made  in  Canada.  Owing  to  expansion 
of  business  Barber  and  Ellis  had  to  secure  larger  pre- 
mises and  they  removed  to  the  corner  of  Jordan 
Melinda  Streets,  where  they  remained  four  or  five 
years.  They  then  went  into  a  building  of  their  own  on 
Bay  Street,  which  was  five  storeys  high  and  in  dimen- 
sions, 100  X  80  feet  affording  them  about  forty  thou- 
sand square  feet  for  warehouse  and  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Along  came  the  big  fire  of  1904  and  cleaned  them 
out  entirely,  their  loss  being  about  -$125,000  which  was 
only  partially  covered  by  insurance.  The  vault  was 
found  ineffective  and  all  the  papers  and  accounts 
of  the  firm  went  up  in  smoke.    Here  was  a  serious 


predicament,  many  firms  owing  the  hoiise  large 
amounts  and  of  the  various  sums  they  had  no  records, 
but  Mr.  Ellis  was  not  a  man  to  let  the  outside  world 
know  this  fact.  He  sat  down  and  drafted  out  a  blank 
form  which  he  sent  out  to  the  customers  with  a  cour- 
teous request  that  they  sign  and  return  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  form  read  something  like  this,  "As  you 
are  well  aware  out  warehouse  has  been  wiped  out  by 
fire  and  it  is  advisable  in  the  resumption  of  our  busi- 
ness and  to  materially  assist  us  in  straightening  out 
matters,  that  you  kindly  confirm  the  amount  of  your 
indebtedness  to  us  and  sign  the  accompanying  form 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  Allow  us  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  of  past  favors  and  to  assure  you 
that  in  a  few  days  we  will  be  able  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness as  usual."  The  response  was  prompt  and  gen- 
eral, only  two  debtors  failing  to  send  back  the  certified 
statements. 

But  that  was  not  all.  The  morning  after  the  disaster 
everybody  was  scurrying  around  for  new  quarters 
which  Avere  at  a  premium.  Before  going  down  town 
Mr.  Ellis  secured  the  Granite  rink  for  the  summer 
months  and  thus  had  new  premises  before  the  conflag- 
ration was  extinguislied.  Then  when  winter  was  ap- 
proaching, he  moved  the  business  into  an  unused  church 
on  Alexander  Street.  The  next  spring  Bai'ber-Ellis 
came  down  to  York  Street  where  they  found  a  suit- 
able location  for  warehousing  and  storage.  For  manu- 
facturing purposes  a  factory  in  Brantford  was  bought, 
Mr.  Ellis  already  being  interested  in  the  Brantford 
Box  Company  in  that  city.  Disposing  of  this  busi- 
ness to  the  Barber-Ellis  Company,  the  two  were  merged 
and  three  years  ago  a  fine,  large  new  factory,  well 
equipped  and  excellently  appointetl.  was  erected,  with 
a  capacity  of  a  million  and  a  half  envelopes  a  day. 
The  making  of  boxes,  papetries,  printing  and  emboss- 
ing are  also  conducted  on  a  large  scale  and  all  lines 
noAV  used  in  the  production  of  these  goods  are  either 
made  in  Canada  or  imported  from  England.  Later 
their  Toronto  quarters  were  removed  to  71  Wellington 
Street  West  when^  a  heavy  stock  is  carried  and  a  wide 
business  done  in  book,  bond,  writing  and  ledger  papers 
as  well  as  envelopes,  papetries,  tablets,  etc.  Seven 
years  ago  business  grew  so  extensively  in  the  West 
that  a  warehouse  was  opened  in  Winnipeg,  of  which 
Mr.  Wallace  Murphy  is  manager  and  from  that  point 
Manitoba  and  Sasliatcl  ewan  are  looked  after.  Over 
two  years  ago  expansion  became  necessaiy  and  a 
branch  was  established  in  Vancouver  wher(>  a  repre- 
sentative stock  is  carried  under  the  .ioint  manage- 
ment of  Garfield  and  Lorne  Graham.  Last  year  Cal- 
gary was  selected  as  another  point  in  the  West  and 
the  firm  of  Barber,  Ellis,  Davis,  Limited,  formed,  of 
which  W.  R.  Davis,  a  paper  man  of  long  experience 
is  in  charge,  this  being  a  subsidiary  company. 

In  connection  with  the  business  twelve  travellers 
are  employed  covering  the  Dominion  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Ellis  has  three  sons  as- 
sociated with  him,  F.  M.  and  C.  G.  looking  after  the 
manufacturing  in  Brantford,  where  sixty  thousand 
square  feet  of  floor  space  is  used  while  another  son, 
E.  H.  is  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  company 
in  Toronto. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  Mr.  Ellis,  who  is  now 
in  his  seventieth  year  intends  taking  things  a  little 
easier  after  his  long  and  strenuous  eaa-eer  in  the 
trade,  and  the  buying  and  selling  ends  having  become 
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so  heavy,  his  eldest  son  F.  M.  is  removing  from 
Brantford  to  assist  him  in  tlie  management  and  assume 
part  of  the  onerous  executive  work,  while  C.  G.  Ellis 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  plant  in  the  Telephone  City. 

Barber-Ellis,  Limited  buy  a  large  portion  of  the 
output  of  many  Canadian  and  Old  Country  mills, 
which  lines  of  paper  are  used,  not  only  in  connection 
with  their  extensive  wholesale  business,  but  in  the 
making  of  envelopes,  tablets,  papetries,  etc.  Some 
idea  of  the  enormity  of  their  output  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact,  that  in  their  Brantford  factory,  over 
three  hundred  million  envelopes  were  turned  out  dur- 
ing the  i)ast  year. 

Outside  of  business.  Mr.  Ellis  has  devoted  time  and 
attention  to  many  important  projects  and  public 
spirited  undertakin4rs,  and  during  his  tenure  of  office 
all  these  organizations  and  movements  have  been  im- 
bued with  new  life  and  energy.  A  member  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  when  its  vitality 
was  at  a  rather  low  ebb,  he  was  elected  president  a 
feAV  years  ago.  On  his  inception  the  membership  was 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  Avhen  he  retired  it 
had  grown  to  over  a  thousand.  A  past  president  of 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  he  has  long 
been  an  influential  factor,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  great  Lnperial  Trade  Congress  in  London.  Eng- 
land, in  1896,  and  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  mov- 
ing the  resolution  in  favor  of  penny  postage  through- 
out the  British  Empire,  which  M^as  ushered  in  a  year 
or  two  later.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  Coinmercial 
Travelers  Association,  a  former  president  of  the  Nat- 
ional Club  and  one  of  the  honorary  governors  of  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital  he  has  also  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  charitable  and  philantrophic  endeavors.  In 
a  word,  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  his  work 
are  the  best  evidences  of  his  worth  as  a  citizen  and  of 
his  sound  judgment  and  administrative  capacity  in  all 
business  affairs. 


Talc  in  Paper-Making 

Sugar  papers  treated  with  talc  give  from  60  to  80 
per  cent,  ash,  so  that  talc  is  preferable  to  kaolin.  Talc 
also  covers  better  and  is  more  economical  than  blanc 
fixe. 

Mill-Finished  Papers. — Provided  the  raw  material 
has  been  well  prepared  and  sufficiently  sized,  talc  has 
always  given  good  results  on  mill-finished  papers. 

Colored  Papers.— The  shade  of  colored  papers  pre- 
pared with  tale  is  more  pronounced  and  the  glazing 
better  than  those  treated  with  other  minerals. 

Wall  Papers.— Talc  entirely  prevents  transparency 
when  a  new  wall  paper  is  placed  over  an  old  one. 

Heliographic  Papers.— Talc  is  not  only  employed  as  an 
addition  in  the  pulp,  but  also  to  give  photographic 
papers  a  special  surface. 

Paper  for  Poly-Copies.— Talc  is  very  useful  as  a 
raw  material.  So  far  it  has  not  been  tried  for  re- 
copying  papers,  but  it  facilitates  the  binding  of  duplex 
papers. 

Hectographic  Papers. — The  employment  of  talc  is 
very  advantageous  in  these  qualities. 

Impregnated  Papers. — As  talc  resists  the  effect  of 
air  and  moisture,  it  can  be  advantageously  employed 
for  papers  used  for  preserving  purposes.    Talc  added 


to  salicylic  acid  is  a  good  preservative.  It  is  also  use- 
ful in  tiie  production  of  rain-proof  pasteboards. 

Grease-Proof  Papers.— In  certain  mills  talc  is  used 
in  the  production  of  these  papers.  The  quantity  of 
the  loading  depends  on  the  thickness  and  the  purpose 
for  which  the  paper  is  to  be  employed. 

Crepe  Papers.— The  addition  of  a  little  talc  to  these 
papers  imparts  a  suppleness,  but  it  must  not  be  used 
for  Chinese  fibre  papers. 

Tissue  Papers. — Talc  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
preparation  of  silk  papers  made  from  wood  pulp  to  re- 
place the  thin  rag  papers,  as  it  is  the  only  mineral  that 
helps  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a  rag  paper.  It 
diminishes  the  silky  appearance,  and  increases  the 
opacity. 

Thick  Papers. — For  certain  paste  boards  and  thick 
papers  talc  is  useful  as  it  imparts  moist-resisting  pro- 
perties. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  highly- 
glazed  papers. 

Paste  Boards. — Talc  gives  the  paste  board  a  certain 
strength,  and  prevents  it  from  breaking  when  being 
cut.  Talc  is  therefore  a  useful  addition  in  the  manu- 
facture of  playing  cards.  It  can  be  used  for  most 
kinds  of  paste  boards.  Added  in  proper  quantities 
to  the  beaters,  it  imparts  a  special  surface  and  advan- 
tageously influences  the  coloring.  In  certain  cases 
talc  can  replace  asbestos  for  packing  steam  joints. 
Mixed  with  siilphite,  a  paste  board  can  be  made  which 
can  be  used  for  boiler  joints.  The  pulp  so  prepared 
is  practically  indestructible,  whereas  pasteboard  made 
without  talc  requires  to  be  replaced  at  each  boiling. 
Talc  prepared  paste  board  has  also  been  used  to  re- 
place the  rubber  parts  of  a  hydraulic  press  with  most 
satisfactory  results. 

Papier-Mache. — Different  trials  made  with  talc  have 
given  good  results  in  the  making  of  papier  mache. 
This  specially  applies  to  papers  used  for  cartridge 
tubes  and  receptacles  of  all  kinds. 

Influence  of  Talc  in  Manufactured  Paper. 

Finishing  and  Coloring. — Papers  and  paste  boards 
containing  talc  acquire  a  very  high  surface.  Printing 
papers  made  from  a  mixture  of  80  per  cent  fresh  me- 
chanical pulp  and  20  per  cent  wood  pulp  can  be  sized 
with  talc  bound  with  about  per  cent  potato  starch, 
after  the  pulp  has  been  made  mordant  with  sulphate  of 
alumina.  This  treatment  fulfils  all  conditions  required 
for  a  good  sizing  of  newspaper  paper  of  average  weight 
whilst  a  great  economy  of  rosin  and  alum  is  effected. 

Mineral  Loadings. — ^For  papers  requiring  a  good  siz- 
ing it  is  generally  advisable  to  add  talc  after  the  sizing 
has  taken  place.  Good  writings  have  been  obtained, 
however,  by  adding  first  in  the  beater  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  alumina,  then  the  talc,  and  finally,  just  be- 
fore emptying,  the  cold-sizing  milk.  The  loading  waste 
is  generally  less  if  the  talc  is  added  before  the  size. 

Whiteness. — An  addition  of  talc  imparts  a  whiteness 
to  raw  sulphite  pulp  or  lightly  bleached  fibrous  matter, 
equal  to  that  of  highly  white  pulps. 

Flatness. — Talc  gives  a  perfect  flatness  to  paper 
which  no  other  mineral  enables  it  to  obtain.  It  pre- 
vents the  paper  from  shrinking  after  the  damping  and 
during  the  calendering. 

Use  of  Blocks. — As  alreay  stated,  talc  is  the  best 
means  of  protection  against  the  presence  of  dust  in 
l)apers  made  from  cylinder  machines.  It  is  only  thus 
that  lithographic  papers  can  be  produced  which  will 
not  damage  the  surface  of  blocks. 
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Talc  as  a  Substitute  for  Eosin. — It  has  been  gener- 
ally admitted  that  Americans  Avere  the  only  manufac- 
turers able  to  produce  news  paper  without  rosin,  as 
the  pulp  they  employed  contained  natural  colloidal  ro- 
sin, so  that  the  only  additions  they  required  was  asbes- 
tos or  talc.  Papers  free  from  mechanical  pulp,  not 
sized,  have  been  very  successfully  produced  in  Euro- 
pean mills,  however,  for  the  production  of  the  most 
finished  printings,  and  especially  the  famous  Oxford 
paper. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  this  manufacture  resides 
in  the  employment  of  minerals,  of  which  talc  is  the 
chief,  for  the  following  reasons :  The  more  the  surface 
is  able  to  absorb  color  the  less  ink  and  coloring  impreg- 
nants  (such  as  turpentine)  are  required,  and  less  pres- 
sure is  needed  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  color; 
talc  is  the  finest  distributor,  and  adheres  equally  to  the 
small  fibres  and  prevents  irregularities  of  the  surface 
of  the  paper.  When  the  printing  is  done  properly,  the 
finest  lines  appear  neatly  on  the  paper.  In  these  con- 
ditions high-priced  rosins  can  be  totally  or  partly  dis- 
pensed with,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pulp. 

Talc  prevents  colors  from  appearing  in  transparency 
when  printed  on  thin  Oxford  papers. 

Employment  of  Talc  in  Scandinavia. 

In  an  important  Scandinavian  mill,  where  Chinese 
and  Japanese  absorbent  paper  is  made  with  Styrian 
talc,  a  test  revealed  that  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
talc  remained  in  the  paper.  The  results  were  obtained 
without  the  addition  of  potato  starch. 

The  papers  containing  talc  commanded  a  price  al- 
most equal  to  that  of  very  high  quality  paper.  They 
were  suitable  for  pen  and  brush  writing,  and  their 
whiteness  and  purity  and  entire  absence  of  sand 
brought  them  into  favor  and  created  a  demand.  They 
were  also  easily  worked  on  the  machine,  and  the  sheet 
did  not  adhere  to  the  presses  as  when  potato  starch 
was  used.  Moreover,  the  felts  and  wire  did  not  get 
dirty  so  quickly  as  when  potato  starch  was  used,  and 
the  life  of  the  felts  and  wires  was  longer,  and  de- 
preciation considerably  lessened. 

The  greasiness  of  talc  enables  it  to  be  absorbed  at  a 
higher  grade  than  any  other  loadings,  and  it  gives  more 
resistance  to  the  structure  of  the  paper,  of  which  it 
suppresses  the  roughness. 

Advantages  of  Talc. 

Before  the  employment  of  chlorine  for  bleaching,  the 
Avhiteness  of  the  papers  was  augmented  by  the  use  of 
minerals  that  answered  the  purpose  on  account  of  their 
own  whiteness  and  covering  qualities.  These  miner- 
al matters  gave  more  brightness  to  the  white  rag 
shade,  and  thus  increased  its  white  appearance. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century  Belgian  paper-mak- 
er.s,  and  later  on  Germans,  produced  papers  strongly 
loaded  with  mineral  matters.  These  papers  were  soon 
greatly  in  demand.  Later  still,  the  making  of  mechani- 
cal' pulp  supplied  a  cheap  raw  material,  but  the  pa- 
pers containing  such  pulp  were  not  liked,  and  the  pre- 
judice was  justified  through  the  want  of  technical  ex- 
perience at  the  beginning. 

Chemical  pulp  then  made  its  appearance,  and  in 
this  the  defibred  wood  found  a  valuable  auxiliary.  The 
chemical  and  mechanical  fibres  were  felted  together  in 
a  very  advantageous  way  on  the  machine,  though  a 
third  substance  was  wanted  to  fill  up  the  pores  and 
empty  spaces  of  the  mechanical  pulp,  as  this  by  itself 
has  very  little  suppleness.  Talc,  together  with  the 
mineral  loadings  and  rosin  .size,  produces  an  even  web. 


The  paper  loses  its  woody  character  and  acquires  the 
appearance  and  touch  of  rag  paper. 

The  obstacles  that  the  new  method  often  met  with 
must  be  attributed  to  wrong  treatment.  In  some  cases 
the  quantity  of  loading  or  mechanical  pulp  added  to 
the  rags  or  wood  pulp  was  too  heavy ;  in  other  in- 
stances the  addition  was  too  small  or  the  material  was 
unsatisfactory,  or  the  workmen  were  too  inexperienced. 

All  minerals  used  as  loadings  before  the  employment 
of  talc  have  shown  their  defects.  Lime  sulphates, 
though  pure  and  white,  remained  in  a  small  propor- 
tion only  in  the  paper.  The  asbestine  imported  from 
America,  which  is  a  kind  of  silicious  magnesia,  has 
given  fairly  good  results,  but  its  dryness  and  rough 
touch  made  it  objectioable. 

Talc,  which  is  also  a  silicious  magnesia,  but  free  of 
iron,  sand  and  chalk,  answers  all  requirements  as  the 
smoothest  loading  material  and  the  softest  to  the 
touch. 

— Taken  from  claims  of  Austrian  talc  producers. 


PULP  FAMINE  FEARED  IN  JAPAN. 

Extracts  from  Japanese  newspapers  supplied  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce by  the  Consul-General  at  Yokohama  indicate 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  imports  of 
wood  pulp  into  Japan  have  been  totally  suspended. 
Pulp  has  hitherto  been  imported  from  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  large  (luantities.  Stocks  of  pulp  held  by 
various  paper  mills  in  Japan  would,  it  was  feared,  be 
exhausted  in  three  or  four  months,  and  because  of  this 
the  companies  are  now  considering  measures  to  meet 
the  situation.  Quotations  have  risen  by  10  per  cent  and 
are  expected  to  show  a  further  rise  in  the  near  future. 
It  is,  however,  reassuring  to  know  that  the  Fuji,  Oji, 
Chuyetsu,  Kiso,  and  other  mills  are  now  making  pulp. 

Owing  to  the  increased  price  of  pulp,  those  paper 
mills  using  imported  pulp  have  increased  their  prices 
for  paper.  The  Japanese  mills  now  have  prospects 
of  closing  down  as  soon  as  their  present  scant}' 
stocks  are  used.  A  group  interested  in  paper-making 
is  projecting  the  establishment  of  a  pulp-making  plant 
in  Karafuto  (Sakhalin)  large  enough  to  supply  about 
one-third  of  Japan's  normal  consumption.  It  was 
expected  that  the  company  would  be  able  to  begin 
operations  about  next  March,  provided  the  machinery 
and  plant  ordered  from  Europe  would  not  be  delayed 
in  transmission.  A  serious  crisis  in  the  paper  market 
is  to  be  looked  for,  it  is  stated,  between  Christmas  and 
spring  unless  the  situation  changes. 


MR.  J.  E.  A.  DUBUC  NEW  MANAGER. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Lumber  Corporation  of 
Chandler,  Que.,  has  passed  into  new  hands,  as  was  out- 
lined in  these  columns  a  short  time  ago.  The  new  Gen- 
ei'al  Manager  is  Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc,  General  Manager 
of  La  Compagnie  de  Pulpe  de  Chicoutimi.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  men  were  discharged  pending  con- 
struction, it  is  understood,  but  work  is  still  going 
forward. 

Mr.  Dubuc  said  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine : — 
"I  have  taken  over,  as  General  Manager,  this  plant. 
Every  possible  diligence  is  being  made  this  winter  to 
have  the  plant  completed  and  we  hope  ready  to  run 
by  next  March." 
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According  to  information  which  has  reached  London 
from  an  authoritative  source,  the  German  paper  in- 
dustry is  not  enjoying  the  prosperity  some  people 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  At  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber when  there  was  a  rush  for  paper  and  boards  for 
the  Teutonic  army  and  navy,  unemployment  was  high, 
and  this  means  that  the  output  of  mills  was  consider- 
ably reduced.  The  official  German  reports  put  un- 
employment at  22.4  per  cent,  though  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workmen  have  been  called  to  the  colors 
for  the  war.  In  times  of  peace  the  highest  percentage 
of  unemployment  is  on  an  average  4.8  per  cent.  The 
chemical  and  paper  industries  are  amongst  seven  of 
the  principal  industries  that  have  suffered  the  greatest 
losses,  but  the  losses  have  been  somewhat  reduced  by 
the  government  orders.  For  instance,  cardboard  manu- 
facturers are  producing  boxes  for  wrapping  food  in 
and  other  articles  for  soldiers  at  the  front.  Taking 
paper,  boards,  cards,  etc.,  the  export  in  1913  reached 
£13,250,000  (or  265  million  marks),  and  since  August 
last  the  exports  of  Germany  have  been  practically  re- 
duced. The  disorganization,  according  to  the  Dutch 
press,  is  worse  than  what  was  experienced  in  1870-71 
during  the  Franco-German  war,  and  this  state  of  affairs 
is  causing  great  efforts  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  intro- 
ducing organization  to  meet  the  disorganization.  As 
another  instance  of  organization,  a  typewriter  factory 
supplies  the  military  with  bicycles,  and  chemical  work^ 
producing  dyes  are  now  making  pharmaceutical  arti- 
cles, coffee  and  beef  tea  tablets.  Mr.  J.  Bourne,  sec- 
retary to  the  National  Union  of  Paper  Works  at  Maid- 
stone, Kent  (England),  in  a  speech  the  other  day  said: 
"What  was  the  position  in  England  to-day?  We  have 
about  200  mills  at  work,  Scotland  about  60,  Ireland  8 
or  10.  Taking  the  United  Kingdom  we  liave  270  uvills 
at  work.  Germany  had  nearly  1,000,  but  what  would 
be  the  position  of  the  German  paper  trade  before  the 
war  was  over?  It  would  be  scattered  for  some  one  to 
pick  up."  There  is  no  denying  the  fact — and  the 
fact  defies  contradiction — that  Germany  is  knocked  out 
of  her  best  markets  in  the  world  at  present,  and  when 
the  war  is  over  she  will  resort  to  her  old  game  of  un- 
derselling and  undercutting  prices  to  regain  a  footing 
once  more  and  so  knock  out  other  paper  producing 
countries. 

•     •  • 

The  Trade  Board  figures  showing  the  imports  of  all 
kinds  of  paper,  straw,  mill,  paste,  and  wood  pulp 
boards,  together  with  the  state  of  the  export  trade  in 
November,  and  for  the  eleven  months  ending  Novem- 
ber, are  as  follows: — 


November. 
1913.  1914. 
Cwts.  Cwts. 


January-November. 
1913.  1914. 
Cwts.  Cwts. 


Imports.  .  977,186  895,410  11,793,942  10,925,92E 
Exports  .  .  269,854  239,100  3,241,082  2,913,765 
Reel  paper  froiri  Newfoundland  fell  from  110,023 
cwts.  in  1913  to  65,060  cwts.,  the  eleven  months'  fig- 
ures being  858,063  cwts.,  compared  with  907,786  cwts. 
for  the  same  period  in  1913.  During  November  reel 
f)aper  for  printing  rose  by  32,000  cwts.  over  November 
1913,  which  is  attributable  to  the  buying  in  September 


and  October,  when  the  Canadian  mills  were  asked  for 
supplies.  Supplies  from  other  countries  show  a  con- 
siderable reduction.  Shipments  of  paper  not  on  reels 
for  printing  from  Scandinavia  rose  in  November  by  4,- 
789  cwts.  Paper  hangings  fell  away  to  456  cwts.  from 
all  countries.  Coated  papers  are  also  substantially 
reduced.  Large  supplies  of  kraft  papers  were  imported 
from  Russia  and  Scandinavia  —  particularly  Russia 
and  Norway.  The  supplies  were :  Russia,  24,367  cwts. ; 
SAveden,  104,837  cwts.;  Norway,  129,502  cwts.  Eng- 
land is  still  receiving  large  quantities  of  paper  and 
pulp  from  Russia,  notwithstanding  rumors  to  the  con- 
trary in  America.  In  the  export  trade  the  following 
figures  show  the  position  of  things :  Writing  paper  was 
shipped  to  the  extent  of  15,973  cwts.,  as  against  18,- 
191  cwts  in  November  1913  (342  cwts.  going  to  Can- 
ada, a  reduction  of  113  cwts.) ;  printing  paper  to  the 
extent  of  127,599  cwts.,  as  against  133,963  cwts.  (7,410 
cwts.  going  to  Canada,  a  reduction  of  3,205  cwts.); 
unenumerated,  4,075  cwts.,  as  against  5,192  cwts.  (62 
cwts.  going  to  Canada,  a  reduction  of  89  cwts).  All 
supplies  of  paper  to  the  States  show  a  reduction.  Fine 
papers,  of  course,  are  only  shipped  to  Canada.  The 
pulp  imports  were  as  follows  in  tons : — 

November.  January-November. 
1913.      1914.      1913.  1914. 

Chemical   39,014    38,472    355,949  390,517 

Ground  Wood  ....  40,006  33,167  512,989  524,527 
A  total  of  79,020  tons  in  November  1913,  compared 
with  71,639  tons  in  November  1914,  and  915,044  tons 
during  January-November,  1914,  as  against  868,938 
tons  for  same  period  in  1913.  No  Canadian  shipments 
of  ground  wood  reached  England  in  November,  but 
of  course  September  and  October  were  heavy  months. 

•     •  * 

On  inquiring  at  the  Barrow  Works  of  the  Kellner- 
Partington  Paper  Pulp  Co.,  the  manager  stated  that 
the  last  cargo  of  pulp  wood  which  landed  for  the  com- 
pany came  from  Archangel.  The  only  complaint 
heard  was  the  shortage  of  labor  due  to  men  being  at 
the  war.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  soon  being  over- 
come. The  company  are  dependent  on  a  sufficient 
supply  of  pulp  wood,  all  of  which  comes  from  the  east 
side  of  the  North  Sea  and  they  also  rely  on  an  unham- 
pered line  of  shipping  to  deliver  exportations  which 
claim  a  big  amount  of  their  output.  The  manager  (Mr. 
Bradbury)  is  naturally  quite  proud  of  the  work  the 
Bi'itish  Navy  is  doing  for  his  mill  by  protecting  all 
shipping  for  the  mill.  Mr.  Bradbury  replied  in  the 
negative  when  asked  if  any  trade  in  the  paper  line 
which  Germany  might  be  deprived  of  in  consequence 
of  the  war  would  benefit  his  mills.  "Germany,"  he 
said,  "sends  a  good  deal  of  colored  paper  into  this 
country.  We  do  no  color  material  at  Barrow,  but  only 
white  printings."  The  report  of  the  Kellner-Parting- 
ton  Paper  Pulp  Co.  for  the  year  ended  September  an- 
nounces profits  of  £385,279.  Profits  in  previous  years 
were  as  follows :— 1912-13  £404,852;  1911-12,  £346,154- 
1910-11,  £344,809;  1909-10,  £333,800.  For  the  past  five 
years,  including  this  year,  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent 
has  been  paid.  This  year  £67,937  has  been  carried  for- 
ward as  against  £63,768  in  1912-13. 
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Paper  exports  from  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria  and 
part  of  France  are  cut  out  of  the  world's  markets. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  strange  that  the 
British  mills,  which  have  the  advantage  of  shipping — 
though  at  higher  insurance  and  at  war  risks — cannot 
shoAv  an  increase  in  the  export  trade.  Practically  since 
September  1913,  the  exports  of  British  paper  mills 
have  been  depressed  on  expert  account;  still  all  the 
mills  in  1914  have  paid  their  shareholders  good  divi- 
dends, which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased 
domestic  consumption.  Large  discoveries  of  talc  have 
been  made  in  South  Africa  and  it  can  be  sold  cheaper 
in  London  than  any  other  mine  or  firm  can  dispose  of 
it. 

Mineral  white  contracts  were  made  in  December  in 
London,  on  the  same  basis  as  1914  prices,  but  contracts 
entered  into  now  are  dearer  from  the  buyers'  view 
point. 

*  *  * 

Sir  Edward  Partington,  chairman  of  the  Kellner- 
Partington  Paper  Pulp  Co.,  has  stated  that  the  Aus- 
trian Works  of  his  company  in  which  about  £800,000 
of  the  company's  money  had  been  sunk,  included  a 
deal  of  freehold  property  in  the  shape  of  forests.  The 
Austrian  government  were  doing  all  they  could  to  pre- 
serve the  property  in  the  company's  interest.  It  is 
difficult,  he  added,  to  prophesy  as  to  the  future. 

*  *  « 

The  Amalgamated  Press,  Ltd.,  of  Loudon,  which  is 
interested  in  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills,  Gravesend, 
Kent,  and  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Develop.  Co.,  as 
weil  as  the  "Daily  Mail,"  has  made  a  net  profit  of 
£329,300  for  the  past  year.  This  includes  three  months 
of  the  Avar,  and  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent  has  been 
paid. 

*  *  * 

Advices  reached  London  on  December  16  that  the 
paper  mill  at  Diest,  near  Louvain,  has  been  bombarded 
and  destroyed  by  the  German  army,  because  the  own- 
ers refused  to  work  for  the  Kaiser  or  the  Crown  Prince, 
who  Avas  present  in  the  town  at  the  time.  280  houses 
in  the  same  vicinity  Avere  also  destroyed. 


RE  "PIT  PROPS." 

Referring  to  our  article  on  "Pit  Props"  published 
in  this  Journal  under  date  November  15th,  it  was  not 
made  ([uite  clear  that  the  number  of  pieces  of  Avood 
oi  different  diameters  Avhich  go  to  make  up  a  cord  and 
r;ubic  I'alhom  as  given  in  the  t'lble,  v/ere  pieces  8  feet 
in  length — not  4  feet,  as  originally  given  by  the  Tate 
Mr.  II.  M.  Price.  Readers  Avill  please  be  good  enough  to 
note  this  correction. 


AT  THE  NEW  BATHURST  PLANT. 

Mr.  Frank  Sjjcar,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and 
Lumber  ('oi-|)oration  at  Chandler,  has  been  api)ointed 
master  mechanic  on  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company's 
pulp  mill  staff. 

The  equipment  for  the  plant  is  noAV  beginning  to  ar- 
rive, and  installation  of  machinery  will  begin  about 
February  1st. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  CANADIAN  FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Notices  have  been  sent  out  by  Mr.  James  Lawler, 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  as 
follow : — 

The  sixteenth  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian Forestry  Association  for  the  consideration  of 
reports,  passing  of  accounts,  dealing  with  business 
arising  out  of  the  same,  the  election  of  officers,  and 
such  other  business  as  may  projjerly  come  before  it, 
Avill  be  held  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Carnegie  Pub- 
lic Library,  OttaAva,  on  Tuesday,  January  19th,  at  8 
o'clock  p.m. 

All  members  in  good  standing  are  eligible  to  attend 
and  vote.  Members  having  business  to  bring  before 
the  meeting  should  communicate  Avith  the  Secretary 
as  early  as  possible. 

Though  the  Avar  takes  up  most  of  the  national  at- 
tention and  energy,  yet  Avork  so  vital  to  the  continued 
Avell-being  of  the  nation  as  the  protection  of  our  na- 
tural resources  should  be  pressed  forward  as  A'igorous- 
ly  as  circumstances  permit,  so  that  after  the  war  our 
people  Avill  have  the  raAV  material  out  of  Avhich  to 
build  up  rencAved  prosperity.  All  Avho  can  attend  and 
take  part  are  therefore  requested  to  do  so.  The  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  holds  its  Annual  Meetiag  on 
the  mornings  and  afternoons  of  January  19th  and  20th, 
in  its  offices  opposite  the  Carnegie  Library,  so  that 
those  attending  can  participate  in  both  meetings. 


PARCHMENT  WRAPPING  PAPER. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  informs  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  that  he  has  been  in  receipt 
of  a  number  of  inquiries  respecting  parchment  paper 
suitable  for  lining  butter  boxes  used  for  the  export 
trade.  During  1913  Australia  imported  parchment  pa- 
per to  the  value  of  £25,128,  of  which  Germany  supplied 
£18,184  and  Belgium  £4,736 ;  or  in  other  Avords,  these 
two  countries  practically  supplied  the  whole.  These 
supplies  having  been  cut  ot¥  for  cA'en  the  present  sea- 
son, importers  are  as  a  consequence  turning  their  at- 
tention to  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  their  re- 
quirements. 

A  reference  to  parchment  Avrapping  paper  appeared 
in  Weekly  Report  No.  322,  and  the  principal  sizes  of 
the  paper  used  by  the  butter  factories  Avere  there  giA-- 
en  as  follows : — 

48-in.  X  12-in.— Weight  30  to  32  lbs.  per  ream. 
30-in.  X  20-in.— Weight  20  to  22  lbs.  per  ream. 

The  demand  is  obviously  for  these  sizes,  but  if  other 
sizes  were  shipped  they  could  be  cut  up  to  the  re- 
quired sizes  on  arrival  in  Australia. 

Canadian  makers  Avho  may  be  interested  should 
waste  no  time  in  taking  the  proper  steps  to  secure  the 
business  that  is  offering.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f. 
(or  preferably  c.i.f.  and  e.).  In  the  notice  in  Weekly 
Report  No.  322,  aboA^e  referred  to,  the  folloAving  were 
given  as  samples  of  January,  1910,  quotations: — 

F.O.B.,  AntAverp,  £27  2s  6d  (freight  likely  £1  5s  Od). 

London  quote  c.i.f.,  £28  15s  Od  (ex-ship  Melbourne). 

A  sample  of  the  quality  desired  can  be  obtained  by 
Caiuidian  uumufacturers  upon  application  to  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  OttaAva.  (Refer  to 
file  No.  A  1246.) 
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Now  that  many  newsprint  contracts  are  running 
out  and  mills  are  out  for  renewals,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  advance  in  price  will  be  much  less  than  was  antici- 
pated when  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  semi-boom  con- 
ditions of  August  prevailed.  The  demand  for  news- 
print in  the  United  States  is  still  in  excess  of  what  it 
was  a  year  ago,  and  the  newsprint  industry  is  one  of 
the  comparatively  few  which  has  been  directly  stimu- 
lated by  war  conditions.  October  and  November  in- 
creases, however,  are  understood  to  have  been  by  10 
per  cent,  ahead  of  last  year,  whereas  August  showed  a 
30  i^er  cent,  gain,  and  September  around  20  per  cent. 
Basic  conditions  are  such  that  newsprint  producers  will 
naturally  require  somewhat  higher  prices,  and  would 
be  justified  in  asking  more  than  they  will.  But  the 
position  of  big  producers  like  the  International  Paper 
Co.  is  that  the  publishers  of  the  country  are  meeting 
with  a  big  drop  in  sale  of  their  advertising  space,  and 
have  had  to  stand  a  big  additional  burden  of  getting 
news.  Experts  look  for  contract  renewals  on  a  basis  of 
2.10  to  2.20  for  the  most  part. 


Before  leaving  for  the  West  on  a  business  trip.  Presi- 
dent Arthur  C.  Hastings,  of  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  said  that  there  would  be 
quite  a  few  changes  at  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company,  which  would  be  announced  within  the  next 
few  days.  One  important  change  which  has  been  made 
so  far  took  place  Saturday,  wlien  Arthur  J.  Dougheitj, 
manager  of  the  Nonotuck  division  of  the  company,  was 
transferred  to  tlie  sales  department  at  the  central  office 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Dougherty  is  one  of  the  company's 
most  efficient  and  faithful  employees,  and  the  promo- 
tion is  a  well  merited  one. 


Willi  am  T.  Richards,  president  of  the  Erving  paper 
mills  in  Erving,  Mass..  has  sold  his  interest  to  Edward 
Blake,  Jr.,  formerly  of  Greenfield,  and  until  recently 
manager  of  the  J.  P.  Slocomb  Company,  Providence, 
RJ.  Mr.  Blake  will  engage  in  the  management  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Richards,  who  is  a  selectman  of  Erving, 
is  not  ready  to  announce  his  plans  yet. 

*  •  « 

A  party  of  about  15  American  and  Canadian  paper- 
makers  who  have  specialized  in  the  various  branches 
of  paper  manufacture,  have  been  engaged  by  the  Chin- 
ese Government  to  take  charge  of  a  new  paper  mill 
which  the  government  has  erected  at  Hankow.  The 
party  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  the  SS.  Nipon 
Maru,  on  December  26,  for  the  Orient. 

•  •  • 

Importations  of  bleaching  powder  into  the  United 
States  for  October  amounted  to  1,986,734  pounds,  val- 
ued at  .$20,454,  compared  with  4,686,533  pounds,  valued 
at  $37,947,  for  the  same  month  last  year.  Importations 
for  the  nionths  ending  with  October  were  31,172,596 
pounds,  valued  at  $298,759,  compared  with  52,115,552 
pounds,  valued  at  $429,624  and  61,971,608  pounds,  val- 


ued at  $496,258  for  similar  periods  in  1913  and  1912  re- 
spectively. Sellers  of  bleach  are  holding  the  item  at 
present  at  II/2C.  a  pound  on  spot. 

*  *  * 

Announcement  was  made  during  the  past  week  in  the 
New  York  Trade  that  John  J.  Holden,  of  Charles  F. 
Hubbs  and  Co.,  of  Fourth  and  Lafayette  Streets,  will  be 
associated  with  Steft'anson  and  Co.,  pulp  importers,  of 
30  East  Forty-second  street.  Mr.  Holden  is  well  known 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  trades,  having  had  long  connec- 
tion with  it.  He  has  been  active  in  the  local  trade  for 
nearly  30  years. 

*  #  # 

It  is  exjiected  that  the  new  sulphite  mill  of  the  Pen- 
obscot Chemical  Fibre  Co.  at  Great  Works,  Me.,  will  be 
completed  in  time  to  begin  manufacturing  pulp  some 
time  in  May  or  June,  1915,  thus  giving  employment  to 
several  hundred  more  men.  This  prospect  has  already 
resulted  in  a  miniature  building  boom  in  this  section. 
W.  S.  Haley,  of  New  York,  is  at  present  in  charge  of 
iiisl ailing  llie  acid  machinery  for  the  new  sulphite  mill. 

*  *  * 

Professor  W.  G.  Durgin,  of  the  University  of  Maine, 
Orono,  Me.,  who  has  charge  of  the  work  in  pulp  mak- 
ing done  by  the  department  of  chemistry,  is  making 
arrangements  for  further  co-operation  between  the 
university  and  paper  mills  of  NeAV  England.  Last  sum- 
mer several  students  of  clicmistry  spent  their  vacations 
in  the  saine  way.  Mills  at  South  iJrewer  and  Old  Town, 
Me.,  permit  the  students  to  work  through  the  various 
departments  as  spare  ' '  hands. ' '  Other  mills  that  admit 
students  are  situated  in  New  Hampshire,  NeAv  Yore., 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  work  done  by  the  students  in 
the  mills  amplifies  the  theoretical  training  they  get  at 
the  university,  and  helps  prepare  them  for  advanced 
work  when  tihey  are  graduated. 

*  *  * 

After  being  held  up  on  the  docks  at  Rotterdam,  Hol- 
land, for  about  six  weeks,  a  large  consignment  of  high 
grade  tissue  paper  has  just  been  received  at  Appleton, 
Wis.,  from  Germany,  by  the  Tuttle  Press  Company.  The 
paper  was  loaded  in  Germany  on  July  27,  and  reached 
the  coast  at  about  the  time  war  was  declared.  The  pa- 
per is  of  a  grade  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  and 
the  consignment  is  valued  at  about  $3,500. 

*  *  * 

The  (Miicf  Fcrestei-  of  the  United  States  submitted  his 
i-ei)orts  for  the  year  to  Congress  last  week.  The  part  of 
the  report  dealing  with  pulp  and  paper  investigations 
follows : 

"Newsprint  paper  has  been  made  at  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratory  from  twenty-four  different  woods, 
more  than  half  of  wliicli  are  important  National  Forest 
species.  Many  of  these  papers  have  been  subjected  to 
commercial  tests  by  newspaper  publishers.  A  number 
compare  favorably  with  the  standard  spruce  newsprint 
now  in  general  use.  Exceptionally  strong  pulps  suit- 
able for  wrai)piug  pajx-r    were  made  from  southern 
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pines  by  the  sulphate  process.  Loblolly  and  longleaf 
pine  bid  fair  to  become  standard  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  "kraft"  pulps,  used  in  making  high- 
grade  wrapping  paper.  Enormous  quantities  of  such 
paper  are  now  imported  by  the  United  States.  Its 
manufacture  from  mill  and  logging  waste  and  stumps 
in  the  southern  states  should  establish  a  promising  in- 
dustry. ' ' 

#    *  * 

McPherson,  Kan.,  will  in  the  near  future  establish  a 
paper  pulp  mill.  Frank  A.  Wilbur,  representative  of  a 
paper  mill  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  spent  some  time  there  in- 
teresting the  business  men,  and  representatives  will  go 
to  the  factory  and  look  up  the  other  end,  make  the 
final  arrangements.  It  is  estimated  that  a  ton  of  straw 
is  taken  from  the  field  for  every  10  bushels  of  wheat,  as 
the  price  of  straw  is  about  $5  a  ton,  the  mill  will  not  ne- 
cessarily depend   on  local  conditions    for  operating 


Stuart  D.  Lansing,  vice-president  of  the  Bagley  and 
Sewall  Company,  of  Watertown,  N.Y.,  has  received 
word  that  the  paper  makers  who  left  his  city  on  Nov. 
19,  and  sailed  from  New  York,  Nov.  21,  on  the  French 
line  steamship  La  Touraine,  for  France,  had  arrived 
safely  at  their  destination,  Nanterre,  and  assumed  their 
duties  in  the  mill  of  Papeterie  de  la  Seine. 

*    *  * 

In  the  year  1909,  777  establishments  were  engaged  in 
the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
wood  pulp.  These  gave  employment  to  an  average  of 
81,473  persons,  and  paid  $50,314,643  in  salaries  and 
wages. 


HINTS  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  BEATER 
ENGINE. 

In  theoretical  considerations,  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  on  the  operation  of  the  beater  engine,  one 
extremely  important  point  has  not  been  given  suffi- 
cient attention,  namely,  the  density  of  the  pulp  and 
its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  beater.  To  obtain  a 
proper  idea  of  the  processes  in  beating,  the  disintegra- 
tion, and  the  transport  of  the  pulp  by  the  roll  must  be 
considered  separately,  always  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  density  of  the  pulp. 

If  the  beater  roll  stands  still,  the  contents  of  the 
trough  will  remain  at  rest.  When  the  beater  trough 
contains  water  only,  the  level  of  the  latter  will  be  of 
the  same  height  everywhere;  if,  however,  the  trough 
contains  pulp,  the  surface  of  the  latter  will,  even  after 
the  roll  has  been  stopped,  be  more  or  less  inclined,  and 
this  inclination  will  be  the  greater  the  thicker  the 
pulp,  i.e.,  the  greater  the  density.  The  density  of 
the  pulp  (sp)  will  thus  have  an  influence  on  the  level 
of  the  pulp  already  while  the  machine  is  standing  still. 
When  the  pulp  is  in  motion  it  will  undergo  a  friction 
against  the  walls  of  the  trough,  the  wetted  surface  of 
which  we  shall  indicate  by  the  letter  (u)  and  the 
length  of  which  by  the  letter  (1).  This  friction  will 
differ  according  to  the  smaller  or  larger  cross-section 
(F)  of  the  pulp. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  move  the  pulp,  for  instance,  by 
means  of  a  paddle,  it  will  rise  higher  at  a  rapid  ad- 
vance than  at  a  slow  advance — in  other  words,  the  re- 
sistances against  the  motion  in  the  beater  are  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  velocity  of  the  pulp  (v.)  For  over- 
coming these  resistances  there  must  be  a  drop  (hw)  in 


the  level  of  the  pulp  circulating  in  the  beater,  and  this 
drop  depends  on  all  the  above-mentioned  factors,  and 
may  be  expressed  by  the  following  foririula,  which  ex- 
presses all  that  been  said  above : — 

hw  =  f .  (sp  X  u  X  1  X  F  X  v). 

This  value  (hw)  does  not  always  correspond  to  tli^ 
difference  between  the  levels  of  the  pulp  in  front  and 
behind  the  roll,  as  the  section  of  the  passages  through 
Avhich  the  pulp  has  to  flow  is  not  everywhere  the  same. 
If,  in  particular,  it  be  remembered  that  the  bottom  of 
the  trough  rises  in  front  of  the  roll,  but  that  thert- 
must  always  exist  a  drop  when  the  pulp  flows  toward- 
the  roll,  the  pulp  section  in  front  of  the  roll  must  de- 
crease more  and  more,  and  the  pulp  must  flow  faster 
and  faster.  It  is  obvious  that  the  drop  Avill  be  differ- 
ent when  the  density  of  the  pulp  is  a  different  on<-. 
so  that  a  beater  which  works  excellently  at  a  given 
density  of  the  pulp  entirely  fails  under  otherwise  equal 
conditions  with  a  different  pulp  density.  Experiments 
which  went  as  far  as  a  pulp  densitj^  of  5  per  cent  show- 
ed that  the  factors  mentioned  have  a  numerical  influ- 
ence, and  that  it  is  possible  to  find  by  calculation  the 
best  suited  shapes  of  the  troughs,  which  have  already 
been  suggested  by  some  beater  manufacturers  by  in- 
stinct, so  to  speak. 

In  considering  the  roll,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  must  deliver  on  the  one  side  as  much  pulp  as  it  takes 
up  on  the  other,  but  that  this  quantity  of  pulp  must 
again  be  exactly  equal  to  that  quantity  which  will  flow 
within  the  time  unit  through  any  sectional  area  of  the 
beater  trough.  There  exists  thus  an  inseparable  re- 
lation between  the  circulation  of  the  pulp  in  the  trough 
and  the  feed  of  the  pulp  by  the  roll.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  density  of  the  pulp  will,  in  this  regard,  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  if,  for  instance,  the  pulp  is  assum- 
ed once  very  thin,  and  again  very  thick.  In  the  lat- 
ter instance  the  inertia  of  the  pulp  may  be  so  great 
that  far  too  little  pulp  enters  into  the  cells  of  the  roll 
for  a  noticeable  circulation  to  be  caused. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  recognize,  without  the  aid 
of  mathematics,  that  there  exists  a  given  circumfer- 
ential velocity  of  the  roll  for  every  beater  and  for  ev- 
ery pulp  density,  at  which  velocity  the  best  circulation 
of  the  pulp  will  be  obtained.  Also  the  shape  of  the 
backfall  and  its  distance  from  the  roll  must  depend  on 
the  density  of  the  pulp,  as  on  it  again  depends  the 
quantity  of  pulp  which  is  delivered  by  the  roll.  Is  it 
thus  not  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  re- 
liable calculation  of  the  processes  of  motion  in  the  beat- 
er without  considering  the  density  of  the  pulp? 

Disintegration  in  the  beater  we  may  assume  to  be 
the  result  of  a  kind  of  friction  between  the  roll  and  the 
bed-plate,  and  of  the  fibres  being  squeezed  between  the 
blades  of  the  bed-plate  and  of  the  roll.  Only  the  fibres 
which  are  seized  between  these  two  sets  of  blades  are 
worked,  s(iueezed,  disintegrated.  In  this  treatment 
only  the  specific  pressure  on  the  fibres  themselves,  not 
the  specific  pressure  between  the  blades,  comes  into 
question.  With  a  thicker  pulp,  under  otherwise  e(|ual 
conditions,  more  fibres  will  be  simultaneously  seized  as 
with  a  thinner  pulp,  and  thereby  the  degree  of  the 
treatment  will  be  considerably  influenced — in  other 
words,  the  pressure  between  the  thick  roll  and  the 
bed-plate  will,  with  a  thicker  pulp,  be  distributed  to 
more,  with  a  thinner  pulp  to  fewer,  fibres,  and  thereby 
the  (|uality  of  the  finished  stuff  is  determined.  We  thus 
see  that  not  only  the  circulation  of  the  pulp  but  also 
the  disintegration  greatly  depends  on  the  density  of 
the  pulp. — Papier  Zeitung. 
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Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  coated  paper  manufacturers, 
Toronto,  have  removed  their  offices  and  stock  rooms 
from  the  top  floor  of  the  Ogilvie  Building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Wellington  and  Bay  Streets,  to  the  second  floor 
of  the  Jessop  Building  at  80  Bay  Street,  where  they 
have  splendidly  fitted  up  quarters. 

*  *  « 

Many  friends  in  the  trade  have  learned  with  regret 
of  the  death  of  Robert  Aitken,  who  was  for  over 
twenty  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co. 
at  Windsor  Mills,  being  superintendent  for  a  long  time. 
A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Aitken  resigned  owing  to  fail- 
ing health  and  left  for  his  old  home  in  Scotland.  He 
passed  away  recently  at  Brechin  in  his  fifty-second 
year,  from  an  attack  of  pleurisy.  He  leaves  a  wife, 
one  son  and  one  daughter  to  mourn  his  loss. 

*  •  « 

An  application  has  been  granted  for  the  sale  of  the 
Vancouver  World,  on  behalf  of  the  debenture  holders, 
as  the  business  is  said  to  be  hopelessly  insolvent.  For 
some  years  the  affairs  of  the  company  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  World  was  established 
twenty-seven  years  ago. 

*  •  « 

It  is  reported  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Mills,  Limit- 
ed, which  was  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $9,- 
500,000  and  took  over  the  property  of  the  Ocean  Falls 
Co.  at  Ocean  Falls,  B.C.,  will  erect  a  large  paper  mill. 

*  «  • 

The  British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  whose 
plant  is  located  at  Mill  Creek,  Howe  Island,  and  is 
making  sixty-five  tons  of  sulphite  daily,  recently  pur- 
chased two  hundred  million  feet  of  hemlock  and 
spruce  timber  from  the  British  Columbia  Department 
of  Lands  consisting  of  eight  parcels.  The  company 
are  selling  a  large  part  of  their  output  to  Japan,  South 
America  and  the  Northwestern  States.  The  plant  is 
at  present  undergoing  extensive  alterations. 

*  •  * 

Alex.  Annandale,  formerly  physical  adviser  for  the 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills,  Que.,  has  taken  a 
position  with  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  and  is 
now  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Barber  paper  mill  at 
Georgetown,  Ont. 

*  •  « 

Alex  Taylor,  of  Toronto,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  has 
gone  on  a  business  trip  to  the  Old  Country. 

«     •  * 

William  Antoine  and  Baptist  Lafex,  who  were  em- 
ployees of  Provincial  Mills  Co.,  at  Mills  Roches,  Ont., 
were  drowned  recently  while  crossing  in  a  boat  to 
Barnhart  Island  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  lantern  on 
the  bow  of  the  craft  upset,  and  in  an  attempt  to  right 
it,  the  boat  capsized,  and  the  two  men  as  well  as  the 
wife  and  two  children  of  Antoine  were  drowned.  The 
catactrophe  threw  a  gloom  among  all  the  employees  of 
the  plant,  which  closed  down  in  order  that  all  hands 
might  attend  the  funeral  of  the  five  victims. 


William  N.  Hurlbut  was  married  in  St.  Paul'^ 
Church,  Toronto,  on  December  19  to  Miss  Erna  Hornig 
of  New  York  City,  formerly  of  Toronto.  The  happy 
couple  will  reside  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  where  Mr. 
Hurlbut  is  assistant  to  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  manager  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited.  He  is  a 
son  of  W.  D.  Hurlbut  of  Chicago,  Traffic  Manager  of 
the  Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Traffic  Associa- 
tion, and  began  his  connection  with  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per trade  with  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Power  Co. 
at  International  Falls.  Afterwards  he  was  with  the 
Fibre  Products  Co.  of  Cornell,  Wis.,  and  in  1911  came 
to  Toronto  as  assistant  traffic  and  sales  manager  of 
the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  and  was 
later  assistant  to  T.  H.  Watson,  Managing  Director  of 
the  company.  A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Hurlbut  was 
removed  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  enter  upon  his  present 
position. 

*  *  * 

All  the  manufacturers  in  Ontario  have  been  noti- 
fied by  the  Board  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
of  the  assessment  what  they  will  have  to  pay  for  com- 
pensation purposes,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
Board  will  have  much  trouble  in  collecting  the  assess- 
ments. In  fact,  the  response  has  been  very  prompt  and 
general  and  does  not  give  evidence  of  any  financial 
stringency.  The  regulations  require  the  assessment  to 
be  paid  within  fifteen  days.  Only  a  small  number  of 
manufacturers  and  employers  are  taking  advantage  of 
paying  their  assessment  in  two  installments,  as  most  of 
the  cheques  received  are  for  the  entire  amount. 

*  *  # 

W.  G.  Jatfray  has  been  appointed  President  of  the 
Globe  Printing  Co.,  Toronto,  succeeding  his  father,  the 
late  Senator  Jaffray,  who  passed  away  recently  in  his 
eighty-third  year  and  was  President  of  the  Globe  for 
many  years. 


Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  M.P.P.  for  Grenville,  has 
been  appointed  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 
for  the  province  of  Ontario  succeeding  Premier  Hearst, 
who  has  administered  that  department  for  a  number  of 
years.  Mr.  Hearst  will,  however,  retain  the  Northern 
Ontario  Development  branch,  which  will  be  detached 
from  the  Department  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines. 
*     *  * 

Under  the  reductions  in  rates,  which  have  just  been 
granted  by  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Commission, 
there  will  be  a  decrease  of  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the 
municipality  of  Port  Arthur,  which  city  is  endeavoring 
to  secure  a  pulp  and  paper  mill,  and  the  Empire  In- 
dustrial League  Committee  have  members  at  work  who 
will  submit  data  to  certain  English  capitalists  in  re- 
ference to  the  possibilities  of  that  district  for  such  an 
industry.  Under  the  adjustment  of  Hydro-Electric 
rates,  Georgetown  has  also  been  granted  a  reduction 
of  twenty  per  cent  which  is  good  news  to  the  paper 
mills  using  electric  power  in  that  town. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS 

The  market  situation  during  December  is  generally 
a  theme  of  not  much  interest  as  trade  in  all  lines  of 
paper  making  is  rather  quiet  with  the  exception  of 
news  print.  All  these  mills  continue  busy  and  con- 
tracts are  now  being  renewed  at  an  advance,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  of  five  and  ten  cents  per  hundred 
over  last  year's  quotations.  The  prevailing  figure  in 
several  important  contracts  is  $2.10  to  $2.20,  sidewalk 
delivery.  There  are  a  number  of  contracts  yet  to  be 
renewed,  and  prices  in  no  case  will  be  lower  than  last 
year.  Book  and  writing  mills  are  rather  quiet  and  a 
number  have  closed  down  for  a  few  days  in  order  to 
give  their  employees  a  holiday,  while  stocktaking  will 
form  a  part  of  the  preceedings  in  the  mills  and  paper 
houses  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Owing  to  the  easier  tone  of  the  sulphite  market  and 
the  drop  in  prices  it  is  not  expected  that  any  raise  in 
book,  bond,  ledger  or  writing  papers  will  take  place. 
Ground  wood  is  rather  quiet  so  far  as  placing  any  or- 
ders outside  of  contracts  are  concerned,  and  some  con- 
cerns, which  have  been  buying  supplies  owing  to  low 
water,  are  again  making  their  own  product.  Wrap- 
ping papers  of  all  kinds  are  quiet  and  it  is  expected 
that  no  change  will  take  place  untU  well  on  in  Janu- 
ary. There  has  been  a  sluggish  demand  for  boards  of 
all  grades  and  roofing  papers  are  dull,  consequently 
the  market  for  folded  news  and  other  lines  is  quiet. 
The  paper  and  pulp  situation  is  expected  to  remain  un- 
changed for  some  time  now,  and  most  plants  are  at- 
tending to  immediate  orders  and  will  devote  their  at- 
tention to  inventories,  and  closing  accounts  for  the 
year. 

Jobbers  report  a  fair  business  for  the  holiday  period, 
but,  in  many  cases,  the  volume  is  not  up  to  last  year. 
The  rag  and  paper  stock  market  presents  no  new  fea- 
tures and  mills  are  at  present  inclined  to  let  stock 
run  low,  while  any  buying  is  done  on  a  conservative 
basis. 

All  branches  of  the  trade,  however,  are  looking  eag- 
erly forward  to  the  birth  of  the  new  year,  and  do  not 
anticipate  that  the  war  will  have  any  depressing  effect 
on  the  industry  and  that  business,  while  it  may  not 
be  as  good  as  last  winter,  will  have  a  firm  tone  and 
conditions  will  be  more  normal  than  they  have  been 
for  some  months. 

Quotations,  f .o.b.  Toronto,  are : — 
Paper. 

News  (rolls),  $1.95  to  $2  05  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
•News  (sheets),  $2.10  to  $2.15  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  (sheet),  $2.20  up,  depending  on  quantity. 
Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3,  3.75c.  to  4.25c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers  (carload),  No.  2,  4.25c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2,  4.50c.  to  5.25c. 
Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  $4.75  to  $5.25. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1,  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 
Writings,  4V^c  up. 
Sulphite  bond,  6i^c.  to  7i/^c. 
Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 
Fibre,  $3.35  to  $4.00 


Manila,  B.,  $2.85  to  $3.25. 
Manila,  No.  2,  $3.10  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $4.00. 
Unglazed  Kraft,  $3.90  to  $4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft,  $4.75. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  $16.00  to  $18.00. 

Ground  wood,  .$22  to  $24,  delivered. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $44  to  $45,  del.  in  Canada. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $45  to  $46,  delivered  in  U.S. 

Sulphite  (bleached)  $57  to  $58. 

Sulphite  (bleached),  $58,  delivered  in  U.S. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings,  $2.00  to  $2.05,  Toronto. 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.85. 
No.  1  mixed  shavings,  55c. 
White  blanks,  $1.00. 
Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.50. 
yruinary  ledger  stock,  $1.15. 
No.  2  book  stock,  50c. 
No.  1  book  stock,  90c. 
No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.20. 
No.  1  print  Manilas,  60c. 
Folded  news,  32y2C. 
Over  issues,  40c. 
No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper  30c. 
Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.75  to  $6.00. 
Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 
Thirds,  blues,  $1.50. 
Black  linings,  $1.75. 
New  light  flannelettes,  $5.00. 
Ordinary  satinets,  $1.00. 
Flock,  $1.10. 
Tailor  rags,  90c. 
Manila  rope,  2%c  to  3c. 
No.  1  burlap  bagging,  95c. 


Quotations  f  .o.b.  Montreal  are : — 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  5i/4c  to  6c  per  lb. 

No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
Mo.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
'A^'ritings,  5c  to  7i/2C. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6I/2C  to  8i/^e. 
Writing  Manila  5c. 
Colored  Posters  4c.  to  5c.  per  lb. 
Cover  Paper  5V2e.  to  7c. 
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Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Red  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;   2  tons, 

$3.05 ;  1  ton,  3.15 ;  less,  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  ear  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  $3.05; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.  1  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3 . 55  ;  1  ton,  $3 . 65 ;  less  $3 . 75. 
traft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 
ton  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
MeAvs  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 

Ground  wood,  No.  2,  $22  to  $24,   delivered  United 
States. 

Ground  woor\  No.  1,  $15  to  $16. 


NEW    YORK  MARKETS 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  24,  1914. 

There  lias  been  no  appreciable  change  in  the  mechan- 
ically ground  wood  pulp  situation  since  the  last  report 
in  the  column  of  this  paper.  Mills  have  been  inclined 
to  ignore  the  offers  of  small  supplies  of  ground  wood 
for  delivery  over  the  next  few  months.  It  is  reported 
in  the  local  market  that  certain  foreign  mills  have  been 
soliciting  offers  from  the  paper  manufacturers  of  this 
country  for  supplies.  A''  far  as  could  be  learned  there 
have  been  no  deals  closed  in  foreign  ground  wood.  No 
price  was  named  with  the  offers,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  pulp  makers  of  the  foreign  countries  are  awaiting 
replies  from  domestic  paper  makers.  One  grinder 
said  that  he  thought  the  coming  year  would  show  an 
'upward  tendency  in  the  value  of  ground  wood  pulp. 

Imports  of  foreign  chemical  fibres  have  been  rather 
light  since  the  last  report.  While  the  manifests  of  the 
recently  arrived  ships  sliow  that  there  has  been  a  fairly 
large  quantity  of  pulj)  coming  into  the  various  ports  of 
this  country,  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  arrivals  were 
imported  to  cover  the  supplies  of  paper  mills  on  con- 
tract during  the  period  of  closed  navigation,  which  is 
practically  at  hand.  One  importer  said  that  he  has  on 
dock,  now,  a  small  quantity  of  all  grades  of  sulphite, 
which  is  available  on  spot  at  the  following  prices,  ex- 
dock  ;  Bleached  sulphite  2.60  to  2.75  according  to  grade  : 
Strong  unbleached,  1.90  to  2.05;  Easy  Bleaching,  2.10 
to  2.15;  Kraft,  1.95  to  2.05.  The  same  prices  are  given 
for  contract  delivery  over  1915,and  possibly  for  a  long- 
er period. 

The  rag  market  has  been  utterly  featurless.  The  de- 
inand  for  all  grades  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  pack- 
ings of  rags  has  been  practicaly  nil.  A  few  small  orders 


at  extremely  low  values  were  closed  by  some  dealers.  It 
is  the  general  opinion  among  the  dealers  that  many 
mills  could,  by  careful  buying,  pick  up  a  large  supply 
of  all  kinds  of  rags  at  remarkably  low  prices.  The 
market  for  old  bagging  and  rope  is  also  quiet  and  weak 
The  current  value  of  old  manila  rope  is  about  2.75c.  a 
pound,  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  collections. 

Never  before  has  the  market  for  old  waste  papers 
been  so  dull  as  at  the  present  time,  according  to  a  num- 
ber of  dealers  and  packers,  who  have  been  in  the  hard- 
ware business  for  the  last  quarter  century.  There  is  at 
all  times,  a  little  movement  of  the  stock  from  the  pack- 
ing houses,  as  the  fire  laws  will  not  permit  any  accumu- 
lation. The  most  notable  feature  of  the  market  is  the 
condition  of  mixed  papers,  for  which  the  present  price 
is  20  cents  a  hundred.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  profit 
in  shipping  this  grade  for  less  than  forty  cents  a  cwt. 
As  the  board  business  has  been  so  qiiiet,  the  mills  have 
had  no  need  for  stock,  and  the  only  reason  they  will 
take  it  at  all,  is  because  they  can  buy  it  at  their  own 
price.  Contracts  for  shavings  and  other  grades  of  waste 
paper  have  been  renewed  in  some  cases  at  the  same 
price  as  last  year,  but  others  are  still  pending  because 
the  binderies  are  holding  out  for  prices  that  the  packers 
cannot  afford  to  pay. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $20  to  $25.50,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2^8  to  2i/2,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  imptd.,  1.90e.  to  2.10c,  ex  dock, 
New  York. 

Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3.35c,  delivered. 
Bleached  sulphite,  impt.,  2.80e.  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  New 
York. 

Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.10c.  to  2.20c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.00c  to  2.15c  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.80e  to  3.00c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.95c  to  2.15c,  ex  dock.  New  York. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  important  changes  in 
the  general  situation  in  this  country  since  the  first  of 
December.  The  most  optimistic  thing  that  took  place 
was  the  granting  of  the  5  per  cent,  increase  in  freight 
to  the  railroads  in  the  Middle  Western  and  Western 
States  by  the  order  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  is  calculated  that  this  advance  will  allow 
the  railroads  to  make  enough  money  to  put  them  on 
their  feet.  It  will  also  mean  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment,  and  thus  give  employment  to  thousands  of 
people  now  out  of  work  because  of  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  steel  industry.  The  news  of  the  increase 
was  received  by  the  trade  as  the  real  return  of  pros- 
perity.All  business  in  paper  has  reflected  a  rather  quiet 
tone,  as  this  is  the  season  for  taking  inventory  by  both 
mills  and  jobbers.  The  demand  for  newsprint  has  been 
a  little  above  normal,  and  shipments  have  shown  a  fair- 
ly large  tonnage.  Sheet  news  and  side  runs  have  been 
in  normal  inquiry  at  prevailing  figures.  Reports  from 
book  mills  show  that  business  has  been  fair,  and  that 
prices  are  firm.  It  was  reported  that  some  of  the  wrap- 
ping mills  were  offering  some  grades  at  prices  slightly 
below  the  level  that  was  attained  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  It  was  said  that  a  certain  dealer  had 
closed  a  contract  for  a  large  supply  of  good  kraft  paper 
for  delivery  over  1915  at  a  very  low  price.  Just  what 
was  paid  was  not  made  known,  but  the  figure  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  three  cents  a  pound.  Writing  pa- 
per mills  have  been  running  on  part  time  only,  as  the 
demand  for  their  goods  has  been  very  poor.  There 
were  no  changes  in  prices  as  far  as  could  be  learned. 
Paj)er  bags  were  in  i)Oor  demand  and  prices  were  weak. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  new  year  would  bring 
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firm  prices,  and  a  fair  demand.  As  board  mills  cannot 
run  without  orders,  most  of  them  have  been  shut  down 
on  account  of  poor  business.  The  price  of  chip  board 
showed  a  small  advance  over  the  quotation  of  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  current  value  is  $25  a  ton,  against  23 
about  a  month  ago.  The  tissue  situation  is  essentially 
without  change.  There  has  ben  a  fair  demand  for  No. 
1  white,  at  45  cents  a  ream.  Manila  and  No.  2  white  has 
been  a  little  weaker,  and  is  in  rather  poor  inquiry.  Spe- 
cialties have  been  in  poor  demand,  and  without  feature. 

Paper. 

Quotations  unchanged  for  all  grades  of  paper : — 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.05,  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs,  2.25,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
News,  sheets,  2.30,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
News,  sheets,  2.35,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots,  M.F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  13%c  to  17c,  del.  east  of 
Miss.  River. 

Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  11c  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  41/20  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,  8e  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Linen  paper,  7c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  5i/4c  to  51/2C,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.65c  to  3.25c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  $3.65  to  $4.00  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  $3.35  to  $3.60  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $27  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straAv,  $23  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboard,  chip,  $25  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier.  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  45c  to  47i/^c  f.o.b.  New  York. 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 
A  Review  of  Trade  in  1914. 

(From  Our  London  Representative.) 
British  paper  and  board  manufacturers  have  during 
the  year  just  closed  been  faced  with  considerable  diffi- 
culties in  the  matter  of  raw  materials.  They  have  had 
to  contend  with  higher  prices,  which  naturally  means 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  in  eases 
where  higher  values  could  not  be  demanded  from  the 
consumer  of  paper  and  boards,  attention  had  to  be 
directed  to  economy  in  the  mills  so  as  to  recoup  what 
was  lost  and  could  not  be  obtained  in  other  directions. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  British  paper  mills  had  a  bad 
year,  though  we  are  at  war,  neither  can  it  be  said 
that  the  year  was  good.  To  strike  a  happy  medium, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  past  twelve  months  were 
fa  ir,  and  the  dividends  and  reports  of  the  various  com- 
panies back  up  my  conclusion — that  is,  if  they  are  to 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 
On  the  other  hand  sellers  of  raw  materials  have  done 
well,  pulp  men  in  particular,  and  what  stands  to  them 
is  the  policy  of  catering  for  contracts  covering  several 
years  ahead. 

Sulphite  and  Sulphate. 

Generally,  dealings  in  sulphite  and  sulphate  were 
during  1914  on  a  large  scale  and  prices  were  most  favor- 
able for  sellers.  The  market,  however,  had  many  ups 
and  downs,  and  it  has  had  many  peculiarities,  which 
are  difficult  to  include  in  a  short  retrospective  sum- 
mary.    Jn  addition  there  are  many  opinions  prevail- 


ing ;  but  the  whole  position  has  been  nicely  summed 
up  by  a  pulp  man  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  other 
day,  when  he  said,  "The  year  is  difficult  to  gauge" — 
dull  paper  trade,  rock  bottom  and  high  prices,  war, 
scarcity  in  shipping  and  high  insurance,  in  addition  to 
war  risks,  contraband  cargoes,  rushing  shipments  and 
buying  at  war  prices  were  some  of  the  features  and 
elements  the  pulp  man  had  to  contend  with  in  the  old 
year.  From  January  to  June,  the  dullness  in  the 
paper  trade  left  business  in  pulps  uncertain.  The  year 
opened  with  bleached  sulphite  at  $52.80  to  $56 ;  easy 
bleaching,  $42  to  $43;  strong  sulphite  $37.50  to  $39.60; 
sulphate  (unbleached)  No.  1  $39  to  $39.60;  and  kraft 
pulp  $38 . 40  to  $39 . 40.  A  month  later  these  prices  were 
on  a  lower  level  and  only  small  prompt  parcels  were 
dealt  with.  In  March  business  fluctuated  and  the  mar- 
ket showed  better  signs.  Fair  prices  were  found  for 
soda  pulps — easy  bleaching,  particularly — and  a  good 
deal  of  sulphite  changed  hands  at  firm  prices.  In 
June  inquiries  were  being  made  for  forward  deliveries 
and  sulphite  quotations  showed  a  reduction,  but  not 
sufficiently  reduced  to  encourage  much  buying.  In 
July  trade  had  a  dullness,  but  stocks  in  the  mills  were 
sufficient  to  keep  things  going  for  sometime  and  ship- 
ments under  current  contracts  were  of  a  decent  size. 
At  the  beginning  of  August  the  unexpected  crash 
came — Germany  declared  war,  then  Great  Britain  was 
dragged  in  and  shipping  was  upset.  Pulp  men  and  pa- 
per men  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  from  the  4th 
August  to  the  8th.  Bleached  sulphite  was  quoted  $72 
to  $85.50;  easy  bleaching  sulphite,  $25  to  $26;  strong 
sulphite  $23  to  $24  and  soda  or  sulphate  pulps  were 
not  to  be  had.  The  British  Admiralty  relieved  the  situ- 
ation by  allowing  shipping  to  be  resumed  with  Scan- 
dinavia. But  meantime  Canada  and  America  were  fall- 
en back  upon  for  paper  and  pulp  supplies.  America 
responded  slowly,  but  Canada  has  done  well  and  there 
is  a  disposition  to-day  to  have  further  dealings  with 
the  Dominion  if  supplies  were  only  obtainable.  In 
September  and  October  there  was  a  great  rush  for 
shipments  of  all  kinds  of  pulp  under  current  contracts 
and  some  large  dealings  were  effected  in  prompt  par- 
cels, cash  being  paid  down  against  documents.  Of 
course,  German  and  Austrian  supplies  of  pulp  were  cut 
of£,  and  Belgium  and  France,  and  Japan  were  knocked 
out  of  the  field  as  consumers,  so  that  the  supplies  for 
these  countries  were  directed  to  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can markets.  In  November  shipments  arrived  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  business  during  the  month,  and  also 
in  December,  fell  off,  stocks  being  plentiful.  The  year 
ended  with  prices  as  follows :  Bleached  sulphite  $64.80 
to  $72 ;  easy  bleaching  sulphite  $48  to  $50 ;  strong  sul- 
phite $43.20  to  $45;  sulphate  (unbleached)  strong, 
$40.80  to  $49;  kraft  pulp  $39  to  $40.  All  quotations 
are  c.i.f.  British  ports. 

Ground  Wood. 

The  market  for  ground  wood  in  1914  had  a  varied 
experience — prices  nearing  the  record  for  high  levels 
and  for  cheapness.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  quo- 
tations were  nominallv  as  follows,  c.i.f.  British  ports : 
—Ground  Wood  (50  per  cent,  moist)  $10.20  to  $10.80; 
Ground  Wood  (dry)  $20.40  to  $21.60.  Forward  de- 
liveries were  about  $1  extra.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
February  very  little  spot  business  was  transacted,  but 
but  toward  the  end  of  the  month  prices  fell  and  the 
market  took  a  turn  with  a  firmer  tendency  and  a  few 
contracts  were  entered  into.  In  June  not  much  new 
business  was  doing.  In  July  a  good  many  spot  parcels 
changed  hands  at  low  rates,  but  paper  mill  owners  gave 
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more  attention  to  contracts  for  1915-16.  One  or  two 
sellers,  it  was  rumored,  had  contracts  at  prices  which 
were  considered  below  cost — or,  at  least,  scarcely  able 
to  cover  cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Ground  Wood  moist 
(50  per  cent),  could  be  bought  in  London  at  this  period 
for  $9.40  per  ton  c.i.f.  British  ports.  This  was  the 
state  of  things  in  July  and  there  was  plenty  of  pulp 
to  be  had.  Then  war  broke  out  at  the  beginning  of 
August  and  there  was  a  rush  for  future  supplies.  Ground 
Wood  jumped  to  $14.50  and  $15.50  a  ton  and  ship- 
ments could  not  be  made.  During  September  heavy 
supplies  under  contracts  were  sent  to  London  and  other 
ports  and  some  parcels  for  prompt  delivery  were 
changing  hands,  cash  being  paid  against  all  docu- 
ments. Canadians  were  also  asked  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket and  some  good  shipments  arrived  from  Chicoutimi 
and  other  places.  Newfoundland  had  a  good  share 
of  what  was  going.  There  was  also  fair  buying  in 
October,  and  prices  got  on  a  lower  level.  In  Novem- 
ber and  December  business  fell  off,  as  stocks  were 
heavy,  and  the  year's  closing  prices  were:  Ground 
Wood,  moist  $9.60  to  $10;  Ground  Wood,  dry,  $24  to 
$25.  No  quotations  since  war  broke  out  have  been 
given  for  forward  deliveries.  In  cases  where  negotia- 
tions did  take  place  business  always  fell  through  owing 
to  the  prices  demanded.  Of  course.  Ground  Wood 
sellers  had  the  same  difficulties  as  sulphite  sellers  in 
regard  to  shipping  and  insurance,  etc.  Many  cargoes 
of  ground  pulp  have  been  held  up  in  timber  boats  as 
contraband  by  German  men-of-war.  Canadian  pulp 
holds  a  high  position  in  the  estimation  of  English  buy- 
ers, but  the  great  difficulty  is  the  price,  they  say. 
Scandinavia  throughout  the  year  suifered  greatly  by 
shortage  of  water. 

The  Paper  Industry. 
When  the  official  figures  are  issued  in  the  middle  of 
January  it  will  be  seen  that  the  export  trade  of  the 
British  paper  industry,  as  well  as  the  imports  from 
all  countries,  shows  a  considerable  decrease.  The  im- 
ports have  been  reduced  by  the  cutting  off  of  Ger- 
man, Austrian  and  Belgian  supplies,  owing  to  the  war. 
The  export  trade  has  been  disturbed  by  the  difficulties 
appertaining  to  shipping,  besides  the  war,  and  a  re- 
duced demand  in  most  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  mar- 
kets. Reduced  imports,  of  course,  means  a  greater 
consumption  of  home-made  paper  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  mills  during  the  past  year  have  had  a 
better  domestic  supply  to  keep  up,  which,  in  many 
cases  recoups  them  for  what  is  lost  on  export  account. 
Esparto  paper  producers  have  had  a  difficult  year  to 
deal  with  and  many  at  the  close  of  the  twelve  months 
are  on  reduced  output.  Newsprint  manufactui-ers 
have  done  very  well  on  the  whole,  and  have  very  little 
to  complain  about.  This  may  be  said  of  all  "white 
printings"  as  the  trade  call  them.  Kraft  is  at  present 
in  good  demand,  the  German  supplies  being  cut  off,  but 
earlier  in  the  year  the  amount  of  business  passing  was 
not  up  to  expectations.  In  colored  papers,  Germany 
was  a  big  supplier,  and  the  shortage  of  dyestuffs  has 
now  hampered  the  British  producers,  so  that  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply.  Wall-paper  manufacturers 
have  also  suft'ered  during  the  year.  Owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  production  many  of  the  mills  put  on  from 
21/2  to  6  per  cent  increase  in  their  prices,  and  the  year 
1915  is  being  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest,  as 
it  is  felt  that  dullness  in  the  demand  for  paper  can- 
not go  on  much  longer — a  demand  must  arise  sooner 
or  later.  A  great  feature  of  the  British  mills  is  the 
up-to-date  methods  introduced.  Economy  is  the  motto 
everywhere,  and  electricity  is  playing  a  big  role  in  the 
output,  both  in  power  and  lighting.  It  is  also  felt 
that  the  German  trade  being  now  chopped  up,  there 


is  every  chance  for  British  mills  in  capturing  a  good 
share.  Generally,  the  opinions  in  London  are  that 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mills  have  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  the  indus- 
tries of  the  Dominion  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

In  the  chemical  markets  there  is  very  little  difference 
at  the  end  of  the  year  when  comparing  prices  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Rosin  is  dearer  and  china 
clay  is  cheaper,  particularly  for  contracts. 

ECHOES  FROM  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 

The  logging  season  has  begun  now  in  earnest  in  New- 
foundland. The  season  which  threatened  to  be  one  of 
inactivity  has  been  transformed  into  the  busiest  and 
most  important  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Several 
representatives  of  English  collieries  have  been  here 
seeking  pit  props.  At  first  it  was  impossible  for  any 
business  transactions  to  be  done,  owing  to  an  enact- 
ment of  the  legislature  respecting  the  Crown  Lands  of 
the  colony;  it  was  as  follows: — "No  holder  of  a  tim- 
ber or  pulp  license  shall  take  or  carry  away  for  ex- 
portation from  land  licensed  any  trees,  logs,  or  tim- 
ber, unless  and  until  the  same  have  been  manufactured 
either  into  pulp  or  paper  pulp,  sawn  timber  or  other 
saleable  products  of  timber  lands  under  a  penalty  of 
not  less  than  twenty  dollars  for  each  tree  cut." 

The  legislature  was  convened,  and  an  Act  passed 
suspending  the  aforesaid  law  till  June,  1915.  This  in- 
dustry, of  which  the  people  were  hitherto  entirely  ig- 
norant is,  consequently,  this  season  being  carried  on 
in  enormous  proportions.  Several  contracts  of  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  thousand  cords  have  been 
secured  and  thousands  of  loggers  are  already  in  camp. 

The  report  of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Development 
Company,  which  has  just  been  published,  shows  that 
a  dividend  to  shareholders  of  15  per  cent  has  been 
declared. 

The  Harmsworth  people,  whose  paper  mills  are  lo- 
cated at  Grand  Palls,  have  witnessed  this  season  the 
greatest  output  of  paper  from  their  mills  since  they 
established  themselves  here. 

Some  newspaper  criticism  was  aroused  lately  over 
the  granting  of  an  area  of  land  known  as  the  Trin- 
Bon  land.  Controversy  over  alleged  scandals  in  con- 
nection with  this  land  has  been  the  feature  of  many 
recent  governmental  elections.  The  grant  in  question 
has  an  area  of  approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty 
square  miles.  For  years  it  has  been  coveted  by  tim- 
ber men.  Although  the  area  is  comparatively  small, 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  wooded  and  watered  area  in 
Newfoundland. 


According  to  the  statistics  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  figures  covering  the  production 
of  approximately  80  per  cent,  of  the  newsprint  mills  in 
this  country  show  that  the  output  of  newsprint  paper 
during  the  month  of  October  was  larger  than  the  out- 
put in  September  by  over  4,000  tons.  The  actual  pro- 
duction during  the  twenty-five  working  days  of  Octo- 
ber was  96.876  tons,  while  the  normal  October  output  is 
104.517  tons,  showing  that  the  actual  was  93  per  cent, 
of  the  normal.  Production  in  September  amounted  to 
92.347  tons.  Illustrating  the  increasing  demand  for 
newsprint  paper  are  the  figures  showing  the  shipment 
during  October,  when  99,216  tons  of  completed  paper 
were  shipped,  leaving  stocks  on  hand  on  the  first  of 
November,  aggregating  42,524  tons.  Shipments  the 
month  previous  were  95,522  tons,  while  stocks  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  October  amounted  to  45,068  tons. 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


PULP  and  PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Albertson, 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

305  E.  Main  St.  Confederation  Life  BWg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.   -    Toronto,  Ont. 


E,  R.  BARKER 

Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 

Plan.s,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite 
Mills,  Bleaching  Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine 
Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda  Plants.  Re- 
covery of  By-Products. 

79  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


Complete  Paper,  Box  Board,  Pulp  and 
Coating  Mills  and  Wood  Rooms.  Econ- 
omies in  Cost  of  Production.  Studies 
and  Reports  on  Industrial  Plants.  Effi- 
ciency of  Operation.  Efficiency  of 
Equipment.  Power,  Heating,  Drying, 
Ventilating,  Lighting  and  Handling 
Materials  for  Industrial  Plants  of  all 
kinds. 

OFFIC[  OF  H.  B.  PRllTIEfi 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


GEO.  F.  HARDY,  M.Can.  Soc,  C.E. 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water 
Power  Developments. 

Langdon  Building,  309  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Hydraulic  De- 
velopments, Power 
Plants,  Reports,  Con- 
sultation. 


JOS.  H.WALLACE  &  CO. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 
Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 
Salisbury  House,  London,  E.C. 


L.  F.  Laliberte,  F.E.  Lt.  Col.  L.  J.  D.  Marquis, F.E. 

LALIBERTE  &  MARQUIS 

FOREST  ENGiNEERS 
Limit  Cruising,  Forest  Management 
and  Valuation,  Timber  Maps, 
Landscape  Gardening,  and  Transaction 

on  Limits  or  Private  Forests. 
72  MOUNTAIN  HILL     Phone  467  QUEBEC 


=  Forest    Engineer  = 

LAUDERBURN,  D.  E.,  Forest 
Engineer.  Timber  Estimates, 
Forest  Surveys  and  Maps, 
Room  6030,  Metropolitan  Life 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


HERBERT  S.  KIMBALL, 

M.Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.E. 

MILL    ARCHITECT  AND 
ENGINEER 


205  St.  James  St., 
MONTREAL 


111  Devonshire  Sc., 
BOSTON 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 

Engineers  and  Architects 
Plans  and   Specifications  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

Power  Plants  and  other  Industrial  Works 
CORISTINE  BLDG.  Continental  Life  Bldg., 

MONTREAL.  Toronto. 
Bank  of  British  North  America  Bldg.,  St.John.N.B. 
Bell  Tel.:  M.  3890  Tel.:  M.  5917 


C.  E.  Eaton,  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.E.    J.  P.  Brownell,  C.E 

EATON  &  BROWNELL 

Consulting  Engineers  &  Architects 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Electric 
Power  Development,  Examination  of  Properties, 
Consultation  Reports 
SMITH  BLDG-  WATERTOWN,  N.Y. 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE    MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid    Systems,   Sulphur  Burners 
Reclaimers,  Digester  Linings,  and 
Bricks 

SULPHITE  MILL  SPECIALISTS 


Alex.  Annandale 

Experienced  and  Practical 
PAPER  MAKER 

Now  open  to  advise  and  report  on 
Paper  Mills  and  to  suggest 
improvements  in  efficiency  and 
economy. 

FEES  MODERATE 

Box  30      Windsor  Mills,  Quebec 


PAPER  MAKERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


St.  Austell,  England 


Easton,  Pa.,  U.S.A 


TANK  CARS— DRUMS  OR  BARRELS 


PULP    AND     PAPER  MAGAZINE 

CONSULTING  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 
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Milton  Hersey  Co.,  Ltd. 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemists 

Dr.  Milton  L.  Hersey,  President 

Provincial  Analyst  (Quebec  Govt.) 

Chemical,  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Tests  of  all  Materials. 

Head  Office : 
171  St.  James  St.,       -  Montreal 


J.  A.  DeCEW 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

M.A.  Inst.  Chem.  Eng.  A.M.,  Can.  Soc.  O.K. 
Investigations  and  Processes  in  Paper,  Sulphite, 
Sulphate,  Soda  Fiber 
Room903,  McGill  Building,  MONTREAL 


T.  LINSEY  CROSSLEY 

Engineenng  Chemist 
PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 
318  LAGAUCHETIERE  ST.,  W. 
MONTREAL 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PAPER  MILL 

Completely  equipped  for  the 
investigation  of  paper  mak- 
ing problems  on  a  semi- 
commercial  scale. 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  Inc. 

Chemists  &  Engineers 
93  BROAD  STREET  -  BOSTON 


Marx  Crystaline    Stone    Wet  Press  Rolls 

J.  MARX  &  CO.,  London,  E.  C.  ENGLAND 
PAPER  MAKERS'  ENGINEERS 


Agents  for  Canada  and  United  States 


Process  Engineers  Limited 

McGill  Building,  MONTREAL 


The  Paper  cannot  stick  to  Marx 
Crystaline  Stone  Press  Rolls,  The 
pressure  can  be  increased  to  make 
a  drier  sheet. 

Marx  Crystaline  Stone  Wet  Press 
Rolls  do  not  defiect  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  nor  do  they  rust  and 
they  will  outlast  dozens  of  Wooden 
Rolls. 

There  are  over  900  of  these  Crys- 
taline Press  Rolls  at  work,  in  all 
Paper  Making  Countries. 

Our  Special  Porphyry  Stone  ensures 
good  work. 


PAPER  TRADE  REVIVAL  SLOW. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  21,  1914. 

The  paper  business  in  Western  Massachusetts  is 
showing  no  response  as  yet  to  the  recently  noticeable 
picking  up  of  general  trade.  All  the  mills  at  Holyoke 
and  Mittineague,  and  in  fact  throughout  this  section, 
are  still  running  on  considerably  reduced  time.  Hope 
for  immediate  improvement,  however,  is  warranted 
by  the  encouraging  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the 
other  paper  centres  of  the  country. 

The  small  demand  seems  to  prevail  evenly  over  all 
grades,  with  the  finest  quality  of  writing  a  little  the 
hardest  hit,  while  the  novelties  and  specialties,  covers 
and  catalogues,  boards,  news  boards  and  colored 
boards,  perhaps  a  little  the  best  of  the  market. 

In  other  sections  of  the  country  the  paper  trade  situ- 
ation is  decidedly  better.  Reports  from  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  show  that  city's  eight  mills  are  at  the  high 
point  of  production  in  their  history,  turning  out  500 
tons  daily  of  the  high  grades  of  book,  coating,  litho- 
graph, writing  and  box-board  papers. 

Philadelphia  shows  fairly  active  conditions,  especial- 
ly in  the  finer  grades.  "Wisconsin  paper  mills  are  all 
on  full  time,  a  decided  improvement  having  set  in  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks. 

The  demand  for  newsprint  paper  in  the  United 
States,  which  in  August  and  September  jumped  30 
per  cent,  respectively,  over  last  year,  in  response  to 
the  enormous  publication  of  war  news,  dropped  slight- 
ly through  October  and  November.  The  figures  for 
these  months,  however,  still  indicate  a  demand  10  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  same  period  last  year. 

Newsprint  producers  will  probably  be  forced  to  ask 
higher  prices,  on  account  of  basic  conditions,  but  the 


disposition  of  the  big  manufacturers  like  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  is  not  to  advance  prices  to  the  full 
extent  which  the  situation  might  warrant,  realizing 
that  the  consuming  publishers  are  already  sufficiently 
' '  up  against  it. ' ' 


THOROLD  PULP  COMPANY  BURNT  OUT. 

The  mill  of  the  Thorold  Pulp  Co.  at  Thorold,  Ont., 
was  visited  by  a  serious  fire  on  December  15  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  building  completely  destroyed, 
upon  the  sparks'  flying  into  the  grease  about  the  huge 
rope  transmission,  almost  instantly  the  whole  interior 
of  the  structure  was  ablaze.  It  was  several  hours 
before  the  flames  were  extinguished.  The  two  grind- 
ers, the  three  wet  machines  and  other  equipment  are 
not  badly  damaged  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  will  put 
them  in  shape  again.  The  loss  will  be  about  ten  thous- 
and dollars,  with  no  insurance.  Already  plans  have 
been  made  for  a  much  improved  building  which  will 
probably  be  of  cement  blocks  or  brick  and,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  mill  will  be  ready  for  grinding  in 
about  three  months'  time.  J.  F.  Wilson  is  the  local 
manager  of  the  plant,  which  had  an  output  of  about 
ten  tons  of  ground  wood  pulp  a  day.  The  principals 
of  the  company,  Elmer  E.  Rowe  and  E.  H.  Morris,  re- 
side in  Warsaw,  N.Y.  The  firemen  were  held  at  a  dis- 
advantage on  account  of  the  heavy  sheet  iron  cover- 
ing of  the  mill  getting  hot,  which  acted  as  a  shield  to 
the  flames,  but  they  prevented  the  devouring  ele- 
ment from  spreading  to  Stuart's  foundry  and  the 
Thorold  Iron  Works  ad.joiiiiiig.  The  Thorold  Pulp 
Mill  had  been  in  oi)ei'ation  about  thirteen  years  and, 
when  the  fire  broke  out,  some  employees  on  the  night 
shift  had  to  jump  from  the  back  windows  to  the 
ground  as  they  could  not  reach  the  stairway  or  doors. 
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Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  ;; 

Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 


Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 
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LIMITED 


Whitehall  Bldg.,   17  Battery  Place  * 

NEW  YORK  I 

* 

i^^M^************************************** 


MORRIS 


CRANES  AND  CHAIN-BLOCKS, 


Good  Goods  and  Swift 
Shipment, 


THE  HERBERT  MORRIS  CRANE  &  HOIST 
COMPANY.  LIMITED. 


EMPRESS  WORKS, 
PETER  STREET. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


BRANCH  OFFICE, 
CORISTINE  BLDG., 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


lors,  Dyestuffs  and  Chemicals 

For  Paper  Makers 
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t  SULPHATE  ALUMINA 

I         CHINA  CLAY 
t     ■  .  t 

t  Casein,  Soda  Ash, Bleaching  Powder  % 

I  VEGETABLE  TALLOW  i 

♦  For  Preventing  Foam  4* 

t  AURAMINE  NEWS  BLUE  | 
VICTORIA  BLUE 


BISMARCK  BROWN 


Shades  promptly  matched  in  our  Laboratory 
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Price  10s.  6d  net,  or  post  free  lis.  9d. 
Demy  8vo.,   cloth  bound,  800  pp. 

The  Paper  Makers' 
Directory  of 
All  Nations. 

Annuaire  de  la  Fapetrie  de  Toutes  les  Nations.  Inter- 
nationales Adr«Bsbucli  samtlioher  Papierfabrlk- 
anten  der  Welt. 
Alphabetically  Arrangfed.  Printed  in  Clear  Type. 

CONTEITTS  INCI^VDE 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Board  Mills — Names  and  Addresses 
of  more  than  5,000  in  40  different  Countries,  with  (1) 
Makes  of  Paper;  (2)  Number  and  width  of  Machines; 
(3)  Tonnage  Output;  (4)  Power  Used;  (5)  Telegraphic 
Addresses;  (6)  Agents,  etc.  Mill  Productions  classi- 
fied In  One  List,  alphabetically  arranged  according  to 
Goods  and  Country.  Special  Buyers'  Guide.  Paper 
Agent  and  Mill  Representatives  (with  Mills  Represent- 
ed). 

Paper  Stalners,  Enamellers  and  Surfacers  of  Paper. 
Wholesale  Stationers  and  Paper  Merchants.  Waste 
Paper  Merchants,  Rag  Merchants  and  Paper  Stock  Deal- 
ers. Export  Merchant  Shippers  of  Paper.  Cardboard 
and  Paper  Box  Manufacturers,  China  Clay  Merchants. 
Paper  Bag  Makers. 

Sizes,  Folds  and  Equivalent  Weights  of  British  Pa- 
pers.   Paper  Trade  Customs,  etc.,  etc. 

DEAN  &  SON,  Limited 


160a  Fleet  Street 


LONDON,  E.C 


4>^**************************************** 
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INDEX  TO  MILL  SUPPLIES 

This  Directory  is  published  to  facilitate  the  work  of  our  readers,  in  the  mills.  If  the  information  sought  is  uoi 
found,  an  invitation  is  extended  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  will  gladly  be  of  all  assistance  oos^iW" 

Crane* 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can.  " 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Smart-Turner  Macb.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Cranes — Hand  Power 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Cranes — Overbead  Travelling 

■  Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto.  Oni . 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville.  Ont. 
Conveying  Machinery 

Caldwell.  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago.  Bl. 
Jeffrey  Mfg   Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronm,  C»nc. 
Northern  Crane  Works.  Walkerville.  Ont. 
Couch  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Sherbrooke  Mach  Co    Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Couplings 

Jones  add  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreeil 
Cylinders 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,    Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co..  Sherbrooke.  Que. 
Cutters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edidburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Dillon  Machine  Co..  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Gut  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Cylinder  Covers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd..  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que. 
Cylinder  Moulds 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152,  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que, 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantiord,  Ont. 
Cylinder  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd..  Ottawa,  Ont 
Dandy  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa  Om 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Johnson  &  Sons,  C.  H.,  St.  Henry.  Montreal,  Can. 
Marshall.  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 
Digester  Lining 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
Preston's  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Radcliflfe,  Eng. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 
Puaey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Digester  Gauges 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Drainer  Bottoms 

Snell,  Samuel,  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Dryers 

Bertram  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Out. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Electric  Cranes 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Engines 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Supplies 

Forman,  John,  248  Craig  Street  W.,  Montreal 
Evaporators 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Exhausters 

The  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 
Experimental  Machinery 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Marshall,  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 
Process  Enginners  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington,  Del. 
Exporters 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 
Felts 

Ayers,  Ltd.,  Lachute  Mills,  Que. 
Bates       Innes,  Ltd.,  Carleton  Place,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Huyck,  F.  C,  Albany.  N.Y. 

Johnson.  C.  H.  Si  Sons.  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Car 
Penmans,  Ltd.  ,St.  Hyacinthe,  Can. 
Porritt,  Joseph  &  Sons.  -Manchester,  ling. 
Spencer,  J.  hi.  &  Sons,  Bury,  England.. 
Tippett  Arthu  iP   &  Co..  Montreal.  Can. 
Filters 

Bovijig  &  Co    of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
Chambers  Ltd  ,152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cowansvuie,  P.v/ 
Pusey  &  Joh  e  t  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Air  Compressors 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York 

Air  Hoists 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y, 
Morris,  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Bags. 

Smart- Woods  Ltd  ,  Montreal,  Que. 
Barlters 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage.  N.Y. 
Canadian  Barker  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Can. 
Green  Bay  Barker  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckea  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton.  Wis. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co..  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Beaters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  o(  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Mach.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co..  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Belting 

Can.  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 
Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Dominion  Belting  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Reddaway,  F.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 

Bleaching  Powders 

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co..  Wall  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 
Bleaching  Machinery 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Blower* 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
BotUrs 

Canadian  AUis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantiord,  Ont. 
Brass  Wire  Cloth,  Fourdrlnier  Wires 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Mfg.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 
Taylor,  James,  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 
Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
United  Wire  Works,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Westbye,  P.  P..  Peterboro.  Can. 

Calendar  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  Si  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mass. 
Farrcl   Foundry  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
CarrUr* 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
CaustlcUIng  Sy*tem* 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chemical*.  Colors.  Etc. 

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Tippet  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can.  . 

Wiison-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 

Chain  Crane 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Onj. 
Chain  Blocks 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chain  Drives  (Silent  and  Steel  Roller) 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Change  Speed  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

China  Clay 

China  Clay  Co.,  Manchester,  England 
Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 
Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co  ,  Easton,  Pa. 
Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Chippers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Valley  Iron  Works.  Appleton.  Wis. 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Chip  Screens 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Clutches 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Chip  Disintegrators 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
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friction  Hoists 

Morris.  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Out. 
Glens  Falls  Mach.  Works,  Glens  falls,  N.Y 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Car. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Oue. 
Pusey  &  Jones' Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.' 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Trolleys 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Morns.  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Hoists. 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  Yotk,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  rioist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works  Limited,  Walkerville,  Ont 
Hoists — Chain  Electric  and  Pneumatic 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Jordan  Engines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd..  Montreal,  Canada. 
Knives 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 
Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  Eng. 
Hay,  Peter.  Knife  Co.,  Gait,  Can. 
Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co..  Montreal,  Can. 
Koilergangs 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boviiig  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Laylnit  Machines 

Chambers,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
CoUis  &  Sons,  J  ,  London,  Eng. 
Presses 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Can.  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Paper  Stock,  Etc. 

Hough,  R.,  London,  England. 

PuUan,  E.,  490  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto.  Can. 
Paper  and  Pulp  Machinery 

Beloit  Iron  Works.  Beloit,  Wis. 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Bury,  England. 

Bertram,  James  &  Son.  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bertram's,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Black-Clawson  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montrea.. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Farrel    Foundrv  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Green  Bay  Barker  Co.,  Green  Bay.  Wis. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Harmon  Machine  Co..  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Marx,  1.  ^  Co.  London,  E.C..  England. 

Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey-Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Fales    Worcester,  Mass. 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works,  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 

Smivh,  S.  Morgan,  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y 

Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Walrasley,  Chas.  &  Co..  Bury,  Eng. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Car, 

Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Paper  Machine  Tachomoters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Schaelfer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Paper  Tester 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall.  T.  J.  &  Co..  Stoke  Newington.  London.  England 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited.  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pneumatic  Thickeners 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd  ,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Pneumatic  Chain  Blocks 

Morris.  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Press  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Process  Engineers  Limited,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Sherbroke  Mach  Co  Ltd.,  Sherbroke.  Que. 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pulp  Stones 

I-ombard  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stancliffe  Estates  Co.,  Ltd..  Darley  Dale,  England, 
"umps 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont, 
Canadian  AUis-Chalmers,  Ltd,,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  15^  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Glen  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
*  Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Lawrence  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mass 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Smart-Turner   Machine  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
Sherbrooke  Mach   Co.,  Ltd  .  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Voith.  J.  M..  New  York.  N  Y 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Recording  Gauges 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Recording  Thermometers 

Schaelfer  &  Buienherg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 
Keflners 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Boving  &  Co.,  iif  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Marx,  J.  &  Co.,  London,  E.G.,  England. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Companv.  Wilmington.  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Falls  Mach.  &  Iron  Co.,  Worcester.  .Ma 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterc's  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford,  Can. 
Rope  Blocks 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Rope,  Cotton  and  Manilla 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Rosin  Size 

Fox,  Stockell  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co.,  Easton.  Pa. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Vera  Chemical  Co.,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg  .  Montreal,  Can. 
Rosin  Size  Boilers  and  Dissolvers 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.  Montreal,  Can. 
Rotary  Sulphur  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown,  N  Y 
Runways — Hand  operated 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Save-Alls 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co..  Ltd..  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Screen  Plates 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Screens 

Bertrams  Ltd  ,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Mach.  Wks  ,  Glens  Falls,  NY 
Harmon  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Johnson,  Chas.,  St.  Henry,  Que. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Sherbrooke  Mach   Co.  Ltd    Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Cau. 
Voith,  J    M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford.  Can 
Westbye.  P.  P..  Peterboro.  Can. 
Slings 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Slitters  and  Re- Winders 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &.  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Cameron  Machine  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Moore  &  White  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 

Smelting  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Straw  Cutters' 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Onl 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Straw  Dusters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Straw  Digesters 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Strawboard  Making  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Steam  Regulator 

Pickles,  W.  F.,  Burkland,  Conn. 

Stuff  Chests  ^  ^ 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Capada   Limiteu,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Suction  Couch 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sulphite  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can.  . 
Stebbins  Engineeringand  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown,  N  Y 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont.  . 

Sulphate  Mill  Equipment       ,  .    .     .    „        .      r.  . 
Boving  &  Co  ,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Process  Engineers  Ltd..  Montreal,  Can  ,    j  ^ 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Gauges  ^      ,  ,  „ 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg, Brooklyn.  N.Y 

Generators  and  Transformers 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Siemens  Co..  of  Canada.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can 

^"^'"ifovi^ng  &  Co..  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto,  On 

Carthage  Machine  Co..  Cartnage.  N.Y.  j  » 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
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Sulphur 

Union  Sulphur  Co..  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sulphur  Burners 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
■    Glens  Falls  Machine  Works.  Glens  Falls.  N.Y. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Watertown,  N 
Tachometers  (Hand  and  Stationary) 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,Toronto,  Ont. 

Schaeflfer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 
Track  Systems 

Morns,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Tanks 

Canadian  AUis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont 
Hamilton,  Wm  ,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co..  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Thermometers 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Transmission  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Canadian  AUis-Chalmers.  Limited  Toronto 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  limited,  Toronto 
Tones  &  Glassco.  Montre^il.  Can 
'  .  ,  The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

^jiaveling  Cranes 

4     Blethen.EHugh  R  ,' New  York,  N.Y. 

'   '    Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co,  Toronto  Ont. 

Turbines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont- 
Canadian  AUis  Chalmers,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 


Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Voith,  J.  M.,  Wurtemberg.  Germany. 
Water  Wheels 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Wire  Cloth  for  Paper  Machines 

Chambers,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que 

Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Taylor,  J.  A.,  Montreal,  Can 

United  Wire  Works,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro.  Can. 
Waste 

Hough,  R.,  London.  England. 
Wet  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cowansville.  P.Q. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Canada. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington, ►Del. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  Y^ork,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford  Ont. 

Wood  Preparing  Machinery 

Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 

This  aims  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  products  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  "who  are  urged  to  send  us  lists  of 
brands  arid  watermarks,  as  well  as  the  headings  under  which  they  wish  to  be  indexed.  Buyers  who  cannot  meet  their 
requirements  from  this  list,  are  invited  to  comriunicate  with  the  editor,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  mills,  and  will 
gladly  furnish  full  information. 

PULP  MILLS 


Ground  Wood  Pulp 

Anglo-Newfoundland   Development  Co.,   Ltd.,   Grand   Falls,  New- 
foundland. 

Basin  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montmagny,  Que. 
Beaver  .Co.  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Belgo-Cahadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brompton  and  E.  Angus,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Bronson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Clyde  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Colonial  Wood '  Products  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold.  Ont. 

Campbell  Lumber  Co.,  Weymouth,  N.S. 

Canada  Paper  Co^  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutimi,  Que. 

Compagnie  de  Pulpe  de  Dalmas,  Dalmas,  Que. 

Davy,  James,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Foley-Rieger  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Jacques-Cartier  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Montreal. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd..  Jonquiere,  Que. 

La  Havre  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bridgewater.  N.S. 

Lake  Megantic  Pulp  Co.,  Lake  Megantic,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

MacLaren  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  James,  Buckingham,  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Nicolet  Falls  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  Nicolet  Falls,  Que 

North  Shore  Power,  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Clarke  City. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co..  Campbellford,  Ont. 

Nova  Scotia  Wood  &  Pulo  Co.,  Ltd..  Mill  Village,  N.S. 

Ontario  Paper  Company,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Ouiatchouan  Falls  Paper  Co.,  Ouiatchouan  Falls,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River.  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que' 

Price-Porritt  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Rimouski.  Que. 

Reed.  A.  E.  &  Co.,  (Nffd.),  Ltd.,  Bishop's  Falls,  Nfld. 

River-du-Loup  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fraserville,  Que. 

Soucy,  F.  Florentine,  Old  Lake  Road,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Espanola,  Ont..  blurgeoi- 


Falls,  Ont.,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Onr. 
St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  St.  George,  N.B. 
Thorold  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Trent  River  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Frankford,  Ont. 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Cape  Madeleine,  Que. 
Trent  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Glenmiller,  Ont. 
Wilson,  J.  C.,  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  Street.  Montreal.  Q 

Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Dryden,  Ont. 

New  Brunswick  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Millerton,  N.B. 

Quebec  and  St.  Maurice  Industrial  Co.,  La  Tuque,  Que. 

Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Qu» 

Soda  Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sulphite  Fibre 

Anglo-Newfoundland   Development  Co.,   Ltd..   Grana  bgCij.  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que, 

British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver  S.C. 

Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dominion  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chatham,  N.B. 

Donnacona  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 

Edward  Partington  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John.  N.B. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere.  Que. 

Laurentide  Co..  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Lake  Superior  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sault  f.'.e.  Marie,  Ont. 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  li.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd  ,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordan  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Sturgeon  F?lls,  Ont.,  anO 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
Swanson  Bay  Forests,  Wood,  Pulp  &  Lumber  Mills,  Ltd.,  Swanson 

Bay,  B.C. 

Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co  .  Ltd.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


PAPER  MILLS 


B«tt 


Eddy,  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull.  P  Q 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mprritton,  Ont. 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Nejf. 

Wilson,  Ltd..  J.  C.  61  St.  Alexander  Street.  Montreal,  Que. 
.  Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Bniders'  Board 

McArthur.  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal. 

Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Co..  Campbellford.  Ont 
Bjl6tting 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Monttekl,  Que..  "Velvet  Blotting." 
JBttard 

i' •  ■  See  Wood  Board  and  Cardboard  Specials 
Bond 


Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Montreal  &  Beauharnois,  Que. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

RoUand  Paper  Co  ,  St.  Jerome,  'Que.,    Mount   RoUand,   Qi»«.  and 

Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


Canada    Paper    Co.,    Ltd.,  Montreal, 
-    'St.    Lawrence  ■  Bond,"  "Canada 
Ledger,"  "  Windsor  Mills  Special." 


Que.  "Burmese  Bond," 
Bond."  "Burmese  Linen 
Silverstream,"  "Spring- 


vale,"  "Super  Writing,"  "White  Railway,"  "Railway  Manilla." 


Book  and  Litbo 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal.  Que.  "Art  Photo 
"Tinted  Art  Book,"  "Art  Chromo,  "English  Book,' 
Book."  ''Satin  Litho,"  "Litho  Label,"  "Super  S.  C. 
"Standard  S.  C.  Book,'   "Windsor  Book.' 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.  ,Ltd  ,  Hull,  Que. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

TorontojjPaper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


Box  Board 

'Sec  Wood  Board  and  Cardboard  Specials 


Book," 
"  Satin 
Bonk." 
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Dominion  Timber  Regulations 


Licenses  to  cut  timber  on  Dominion  Lands  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  the  Northwest  Territories,  within  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  tract  of  three  and 
one-half  million  acres  to  be  located  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  in  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjoining  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  the  office  of  the  Dominion  Tim- 
ber Agent  for  the  district  in  which  the  berths  are  situated. 

Before  any  parcel  of  timber  is  olfered  for  sale  it  shall  be  surveyed  by  a  duly  qualified 
Dominion  Land  Surveyor  into  berths  of  an  area  not  exceeding  twenty-five  square  miles,  and 
each  of  such  berths  shall  then  be  thoroughly  cruised  by  a  duly  qualified  timber  cruiser  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The  Minister  shall  then  fix  an  upset  price  at  which  the 
berth  shaill  be  disposed  of,  and  no  berth  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  price  so  fixed. 

Purchases  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  under  shall  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Purchases  over  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
paid,  one-half  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  a  note  or  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining 
half  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Purchases  over  five  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  paid  one^hird  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  and  six  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Purchases  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  one-fourth  in 
cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  payable  in  three,  six  and  nine  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Notes  shall  be  made  payable  aft  a  bank  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  sale  is  held 
or  at  a  bank  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  Cash  payments  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  sale  in  legal 
tender  or  by  an  accepted  cheque  on  a  chartered  bank,  or  by  a  draft  issued  by  a  chartered 
bank,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  default  is  made  in  any 
payment  required  by  this  section  the  sale  shall  be  forfeited  and  void. 

The  purchaser  must  also  pay  the  cost  or  the  estimated  cost  of  the  survey  of  the  berth  be- 
fore a  license  is  issued. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  an  annual  ground  rent  of  five  dollars  per  square  mile  except  for 
lands  situated  to  the  west  of  Yale,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  in  which  case  the 
yearly  ground  rent  shall  be  five  cents  per  acre.  • 

The  licensee  shall  pay  the  following  dues  on  timber  cut  on  his  berth : — ■ 

Sawn  lumber,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Railway  ties,  eight  feet  long,  1}4  cents  each. 

Railway  ties,  nine  feet  long,  1%  cents  each. 

Shingle  bolts,  25  cents  per  cord. 

And  5  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  r}\  other  products  of  the  berth. 


Timber  Permits 


Yearly  permits  are  granted  to  settlers,  mine  operators  and  others  on  application  to  the 
Dominion  '^"mber  Agents,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa, 
December  20th,  1912. 


W.  W.  Cory 

Deputy  Minister. 
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PAPER  MILLS— Continued 


Bristol 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal  &  Toronto,  "King  Bristol,  '  "Windsor 
Bristol."  "C.  P.  S. Tinted  Bristol."  "Canada  Bristol." 


Building  and  Sheathing 

Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 
British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd..  Vancouver.  B.C. 
Eastern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basil,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Campbelllord.  Ont. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

jonquiere  Pulp  Co.  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Forcl,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool.  N.S. 

Walker,  J.  K.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Cardboard  Specials 

Hinde  &  Dauche  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonqujere,  Que. 
Macleod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Windsor  Mills.  Que.    "Victor  Printers'  Blanks." 

"Superior   Translucent    Bristol,      "    C.P.C.    Coated  Litho." 

"Superfine  Litho  Blanks." 
Booth.  I.  R..  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Eddy.  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd..  HuH,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.  Ltd..  Canada  Life  Building,  Montreal.  Que. 

Carpet  Lining 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St  Basile.  Que 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Campbellford.  Ont, 
Wentworth  Paper  Mills,  West  Flamboro,  Ont. 
Western  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Coated 

Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Georgetown  Coating  Mills.  Ltd.,  Georgetown,  Ont. 

National  Paper  Co  ,  Valleyfield,  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Corrugated  Paper 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville, 

Hinde  &  Dauche  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Cover 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  "Tinted  Art 
Cover,  "Derby  Cover,"  "Fibrestoc  Cover,"  "Cashmere 
Cover,"  '  'X  Cover,"  "  XX  Cover." 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Envelope 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co..  Ltd,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


Felts 

Bird,  F.  W.  &  Sons,  Hamilton.  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que 

McArthur.  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que 

Ford,  R.  &  Son.  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd^  Campbelllord. 
Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co..     Montreal,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 
Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  Montreal,  Que. 


Flour  Sacks 

Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Wilson.  J.  C,  Ltd  .  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal. 


Glazed 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Hanging 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

McArthur.  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Moira  Paper  Mills,  Belleville,  Ont. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 


Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  Ann^=,  Que. 

Dominion  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.  Ltd.,  Dryden,  Ont. 

New  Brunswick  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Millerton,  N.B. 

Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Three  Rivers.  Que. 

Leather  Friction  Board 

Walker.  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

News 

Anglo-Newfoundland   Development   Co.,   Ltd.    Grand   Falls,  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
Booth.  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  "Canada  Brand." 
Crabtree  and  Son,  Edwin  Crabtree  Mills,  Quebec 
Donnocona  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 
Eddy  Co  ,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Frances.  Ont. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Lake  Superior  Paper  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Maiie,  Ont. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.  Ltd',  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  Ri  ver  Pulp  &  Paper  Nlills,  Ltd .,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Roofing 

Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Baaile,  Que 

Ford,  Joseph  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  Rowland  and  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Bazile,  Que. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  35  Common.  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Straw  Board 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Moira  Paper  Mills,  Belleville,  Ont. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Campbellford,  Ont 
Trent  River  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Frankford,  Ont. 
Trent  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Glenmiller,  Ont. 


Tag 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Eddy,  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
J.  R,  Booth,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Tissue  and  Toilet 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

Wilson,  J.  C,  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal.  Que 


Wall  Board 

Beaver  Co.,  Ltd.,  Beaverdale,  Que. 
Bishoprick  Wallboard  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Wood  Board 

Beaver  Co.  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa. 

Brompton  Pulps  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B..  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Campbelllord,  Ont, 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Wilson,  J.  C,  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  St..  Montreal  Que 

Wrapping 

Booth.  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  "Scotch  Fibre  " 
"Invictus  Fibre,"  Hercules  Manilla,"  "St.  Fancis  Manilla,"  "'Wave 

Crest  Drug." 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Don  Valley  Paper  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Ford,  J.  &  Co..  Port  Neuf,  Que. 
Ford,  Rowland,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 
Gore  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Dundas,  Ont, 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Monreal  and  Toronto.  ' 
See  also  Kraft. 

Writing 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Beauharnois,  Que. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co..  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

RoUand  Paper  Co..  Montreal,  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF 
ONTARIO 


is  rich  in  timber,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resources. 

Ontario  has  large  areas  of  White  Pine  and  other  valuable  timbers,  her  timber 
products  last  year  representing  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  Canada. 

Ontario  has  pulpwood  areas  practically  illimitable,  and  offers  a  great  field  for 
those  desirous  of  embarking  in  the  pulp  and  paper-making  industry. 

Ontario  has  innumerable  waterfalls  capable  of  supply'ng  power  for  all  manu- 
facturing purposes,  which  are  obtainable  on  reasonable  terms,  subject  to  develop- 
ment. 

Ontario  has  large  puip  and  paper  mills  in  operation  at  Ottawa,  Sturgeon  Falls, 
Spanish  River Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Dryden  and  large  plants  are  under  construction 
at  Abitibi  on  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and  Fort  Frances  on 
the  Rainy  River. 

Ontario  is  traversed  East  and  West  by  three  great  transcontinental  railways, 
and  Norrh  and  South  by  three  others. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  Ontario's  great  resources  and  the  advantages  offered 
for  Uirge  wood-using  industries  apply  to 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 

Toronto 
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Paper  Mill  Agents  and  Commission  Merchants 


Calvary.  Alta. 

Davis,  W.  D.  &  Co.,  3rd  Street.  W.,  and  7th  Avenue. 
John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Tees  &  Persse. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Saskatoon,  Alta. 

Tees  &  Persse. 

vtincourer,  B.C. 

Brake.  Creedon  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mitchell  Bros.,  123  Cordova  E. 
Smith,  Davidson  &  Wright. 

Victoria,  B.C. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  8  Bastion 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

Regina.  Sask. 

Tees  &  Persse. 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Barber  &  Ellis. 

Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  143  Portage. 
Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hudson  Paper  Co. 
Kilgour  Bros. 

Martin,  John,  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  319  William. 
McAllister  &  Watts. 

McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  Bannatyne  and  Adelaide. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

St.  John,  N.B. 

Schofield  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 

Moncton,  N.B. 

Reid,  F.  P.  &  Co. 

Halifax,  N.S. 


26-30  Prince  William. 


Eastern  Supply  &  Paper  Co., 
Latter,  N.,  104 1  Windsor. 
Allen,  T.  C.  &  Co. 

New  Glasgow,  N.S. 

McGregor,  R.  &  Co. 

Kingston,  Ont. 
Hendry,  J.  A. 


28  Bedford  Row 


875  Princess. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 

'  Buntin,  Gillies  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  John  and  Jackson. 
Powis,  A.,  6i  King  E. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Barnard,  W.  R  ,  374  Bank  St. 
Reid,  C.  De  Wolf. 

Port  Arthur,  Ont. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Barber-Ellis  Co.,  Ltd.,  71  Wellington  Street,  W. 
5rown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  61  Wellington  Street,  W. 
3untin,  Reid  Co.,  13  Colborne. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  112  Bay  Street. 
Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Fisher,  E.  W.,  215  Victoria. 
Gaine,  T.  &  Son,  124  Richmond  W. 
Gage,  W.  J.  Co.,  Ltd.,  84  Spadina  Ave. 
Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co.,  McKinnon  Building. 
Howell.  G.  A.  Co.,  10  Wellington  E. 
Livingstone,  H.  E.  &  Co.,  80  George. 
McNairn,  J.  H.,  5  Jarvis. 
Thornc,  A.  M.  &  Co.,  45  Colborne  Street 
Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd.,  415  King  W. 
Waters  Bros.,  33  Front  E. 
Whyte,  Alex.,  64  Wellington  Street,  W. 
Wilkinson,  E.  H.,  Telephone  Building. 

Montreal,  Que. 

Dawson,  W.  V.  &  Co.,  17  De  Bresoles. 
Dickinson,  John  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  216  Lemoine. 
Little,  T.  B.  &  Co.,  23  Cote. 

Lloyd,  Ed.,  Ltd.,  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Buildint 

McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  14  St.  Alexander. 

Reid.  C.  DeWolf,  Herald  Bldj. 

Robertson  &  Parker,  St.  Paul. 

Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son,  14  St.  Vincent. 

Smith,  Howard,  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  138  McGill 

Quebec,  Que. 

Andrews,  F.  H.  &  Son,  64  St.  Paul. 
Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son.  36  St.  Paul. 

Foreign 

Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix,  New  York  City, 

Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Castle,  Gotheil  &  Overton.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Churchill  &  Sim,  Clements  Lane,  London,  E.C  ,  Eng. 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  1  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co.,  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York. 

Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co.,  New  York.  N.Y. 


WANT  AND  FOR  SALE 


FOREMAN  wants  situation  in  Paper  Mill,  at  present 
foreman  m  English  mill  making  high  class  paper. 
Used  to  Banks,  Bonds,  Writings,  Accounts  Vellums, 
Deckle  Edge  Note-Paper  and  Antique.  Age  37, 
married,  total  abstainer.  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  machinery  used  in  the  production  of  the  papers 
mentioned.  Box  96,  .Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
Montreal,  Que. 


WANTED— BACK  NUMBERS  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  from  January,  1910,  to  July  15th,  1913. 
Kindly  submit  offers  to  "Piles,"  care  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Magazine. 


ENERGETIC  PAPER  SALESMAN  of  long  and  suc- 
cessful experience  would  like  to  hear  from  firms  who 
wish  efficient  representation  in  Ontario  for  their 
various  lines.  Correspondence  invited;  highest  cre- 
dentials, confidential.  Box  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine, Montreal. 


SULPHITE  MANUFACTURER  wants  position  as 
Manager  or  Superintendent  of  Sulphite  Mill.  Seven 
years  experience  as  chemist,  asst.  manager  and  super- 
intendent of  mills  in  United  States  and  Canada.  Have 
proved  ability  to  increase  production,  improve  qual- 
ity and  lower  costs.  Have  handled  all  office  work. 
Address,  Sulphite  Manufacturer,  care  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Magazine  of  Canada. 
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AYERS  LIMITED 
Lachute  Mills 
P.O. 


Established 
1870 


For 
Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills 


UWRENCE  I 

PUMP  &  I 

ENGINE  CO.  I 

P.O.  Box  70,  f 

Dept.  10  I 

LAWRENCE,  ^ 

MASS.  # 

  ❖ 

CENTRIFUGAL  ^ 
PUMPS  % 
  # 

We  make  an  ^ 

exclusive  ? 

special  tv    of  % 

High    Effici.  X 

ency  Centri.  ^ 

fugal  Pumps  for  Paper  and  Pulp  Mill.   In  one  mill  49  of  our  Pumps  are  ^ 

running,  the  customer  writes — "  Your  Pumps  are  all  giving  perfect  ^ 

satisfaction.  ^ 
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Telephone  JJJJ  Broad  Cable  Address;  "UGERLOF  NEW  YORK" 

Scandinavian-American 
Trading  Company 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING  -  NEW  YORK 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOD  PULP 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND 

PAPER  MILL  SUPPLIES 

HANS  LAGERLOF,  PRES. 


The  HARMON  INCLINE  i  i  Glens  Falls  Machine  Works 


SCREENING  SYSTEM 

Will  give  greatest  capacity 

Will  give  cleaner  stock 

Will  save  power 

Will  save  labor 

Will  not  require  use  of  Rakers 


Write  us  for  full  descriptive   Catalogue  and 
testimonials  from  the  best  mills  in  the 
country. 


Harmon  Machine  Company 

Watertown,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


I     GLENS  FALLS 


NEW  YORK  S 


Sole    Manufacturers  of 


OB  SI 

m  SI 


The  ROGERS  WET  MACHINE 

for  Chemical  Pulp 

TROMBLEE  &  PAULL  ROTARY 
SULPHUR  BURNERS 

The  MOORE  ROTARY  SCREEN 

for  Ground  Wood  Pulp 

Improved  STANDARD  GRINDERS 
Improved  WET  MACHINES 
ROTARY  PUMPS,  Etc. 


Write  for  Particulars  and  Specifications 
They  will  interest  you 


e£SSaaffiHfflffi@ffiSglg|SISISISl@Sa@SaSaB>ISSHSISISIiElSlgII3Hfflffiaffl  EifflSSI9SffllSKffillSSISlSlglSg|ijflllffiffiSlSISISIfefflEllffiSI@»lfflijffiSiffiliej|igUB 
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F.  N.  McCrea,  President 

W.  N.  Munroe,  Treasurer 

J.  A.  Bothvrell,  Gen.  Manager 


EDWIN  P.  LINDSAY 

Selling  Agent 

299  Congress  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper 
Company 


Daily  Production  : — 

320  Tons  Ground  Wood  Pulp 
(Dry) 

90  Tons  Sulphate  Pulp  (Dry) 
60  Tons  Kraft  Paper 
LUMBER  of  all  kinds:— 
Clapboards,  Shingles  and 
Pulpwood 

MILLS  AT 

EAST  ANGUS, 
BROMPTONVILLE 
and  D'ISRAELI,  P.Q. 


Manufacturers  of  PAPER,  PULP,  LUMBER 

Kraft  and  Fibre,  Sulphate  and  Ground  Wood,  Clapboards, t Shingles,  etc.,  of  every  description  in  first  quality. 


TRADE 


MARK 


^Ve  are  prepared  to  substantiate  our  claim  that  BROMPTON  KRAFT  PAPER  leads 

the  market  in  strength  and  finish. 


I 

1 
i 

I 

1 

I 

i 


NATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Limited 

Manufacturers  of 
HIGH  GRADE  COATED 
BOOK,  LITHO  and  LABEL 
PAPERS,  also  DULL  FINISH 
BOOK   and  BOXBOARD 


I  Head  Office  and  ^ 

S  —  SI 

a       Eastern  ^ 

K     Warehouse:  m 

s  s 

I  READ  BLDG.  | 

i    MONTREAL  i 

P.Q.  i 


EEl  SI  OS  SO  SD  SDtSi  [2 ISJ  GDSl  SI  CSl  □£} 
ea  QTI  fEi  GH  ffi  Cs  tSJ  tSJ  iS  t*l  EJ  t*]  1*1  i*j  t*l  ffl 

§B  m 
s  s 

^       MILLS  § 

31  S 

II  AT  s 

li  s 

1  VALLEYFIELD  1 

SI  m 

SI  P.O.  ffl 

EH  SI 


Toronto  Warehouse: 
156-160  John  Street 
Toronto 

Western  Representatives: 

TEES  &  PERSSE,  LTD.  TEES  &  PERSSE 

Winnipeg,  Fort  William,  Regina  of  Alberta,  Ltd. 

Moose  Jaw,  and  Saskatoon  Calgary  and  Edmonton 


StjTl  HD  na  GD       1^  ISl  GS  Em]  tSi  IZ) 


We  are  now  carrying  a 
complete  stock  of  all  regular 
sizes  and  weights  at  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Valleyfield  and  Winni- 
peg, from  which  immediate 
shipments  can  always  be  made 


§ 
M 

I 
I 
1 
1 
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Barber  Paper  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Montrose  Paper  Mill,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Montrose  Power  Plant,  Merritton,  Ont. 


St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill,  Mille  Roches,  Ont. 


Barber  Coating  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 


LIMITED 


General  Offices  : 

TELEPHONE  BUILDING      -      -      TORONTO.  Canada 


B 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
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The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


U.S.A. 


SCIENTIFIC  DISTRIBUTORS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  CANADIAN 
PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 


^9 


^9 


^9 


Canadian  References  given  on  request 


New  York  City 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 


SALES  OFFICES- 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Chicago,  111. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Providence,  E.I. 


Offices  and  Stores  in  Boston,  Mass.,  operated  under  name  of  BAY  STATE  PAPER  COMPANY 


^  MADE  IN  CANADA  f 


The  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited 

HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 


General  Offices 

384  St.  Paul  St. 

Montreal,  P.Q. 


Mills  at 

St.  Jerome  and 

Mont  Rolland.  P.Q. 


Makers  of 

Superfine  Linen  Record,  Earnscliffe  Linen  Bond, 
Standard    Pure    Linen,    Rolland  Parchment, 
Empire  Linen  Bond,  Crown  Linen,  Colonial  Bond, 
Provincial  Bond,  Mount  Royal  Bond. 

These  Papers  are  Standard  in  their  respective  grades 
Samples  furnished  on  request 


<$> 


<!> 


The  Riordon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited 

Montreal 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

Sulphite  Fibre  Wood  Pulp 

IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


Capacity 


-  50,000  tons  per  year 


Easy  Bleaching  and  Strong  Grades 


•9 

I 

♦ 


lABlTIBI  POWER  AND  PAPER 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

NUMBER  1, 
I      GROUNDWOOD  SPRUCE  PULP 


J  General  Office 


L 


Power  Building,  Montreal 
Mills,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario 


<$> 
<!> 


Prime  Canadian  Spruce  Pulp 

CHICOUTIMI,  P.Q.,        -  CANADA 

Supplied  by  the 

CHICOUTIMI  PULP 

Company 

PRODUCTION: 

ABOUT  100,000  TONS 

SOLE  AGENTS: 

BECKER  &  COMPANY,  Limited 

64  Cannon  St.,         ...  London 
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Ihugo  hartig  i 

S  SI 

ffl  ffl 

I      Wood  Pulp  i 

s  of  all  kinds  ^ 

S  SI 

ffi  Chief  Offices ;  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm,  a 
I  Gothenburg,  Milan.  | 

i  Felix  Salomon  &  Cc  = 

88  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York  m 


****************************************** 
*  * 


ffi     SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA 
m 

an  OS  no  no  tBl  tSO  Bl  D  Si  CD  GS  Bl]  (5}  EZ 12  Ijj]  Ijc]  OS  BQ  08  (S3 153  IS  QQ  ES  (33  A  SI  (53  S]  [4^  IS  E£l  [vl  (v)  (£1 K 
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17  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IS  BUILT  INTO  OUR 

SLITTING  AND  REWINDING 
MACHINES 

CAMERON  MACHINE  CO.,BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


fflfflBHSHSafflHailHHHHHffiHSaSiaHHHaHSSlfaSllfflaiaSBHHHSi 

«  TOWNSEND   ELECTROLYTIC  CELL  m 

g  2500-5000  Ampere  Units.  Licenses  Granted,  ^ 

^     Caustic  Soda  and  Bleach.  Chlorine  for  Ores.  | 

ffi  Canadian  Patents,  91939,  105088,  105089  S@ 

ffl        HOOKER  ELECTROCHEMICAL  COMPANY  i 

^  40  WALL  STREET     -      NEW  YORK  ^ 

ffiHHSHSHHBasaaBBBBasaaaafflaHHBHSissiaHHaaaaHais 


SEIBSBBBffiBBBBBBBBHBBBSIBBBBBBIllBBllBBBSBBBBBg 

I  The  PULP  AND  PAPER  TRADING  CO. 
ffl  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York  City 


H 


DEALERS  IN 


^  Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds 

I  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION 

eBHBBBBBfflBBBBBBfflBBBfflBSIBaBBBBaiBHaHBBiaBBHBBi 


3fflBBBBffiBBBIiaHafflBBffl®BISBHBIiaBBIlBBSllSBB 

I  MAPLE  LEAF 

I  STITCHED   COTTON  DUCK 

I  BELTING 

I         DOMINION  BELTING  CO.,  LTD. 

I  HAMILTON,      -  CANADA 

^BBBBBaBBBBBBSlBBBBISBIlBBBBaBllBBaBaaSIBBB 


SIfflBBBBBSIBaBBBBBBBaaBailBaBBBaBBaBBaSlBBBBBBffi 

490  Adelaide  St.  W.,  ^ 
TORONTO  i 


m 


E.  PULLAN, 


Largest  Paper  Stock  Dealer  in  Canada  S 

ffi  ffl 

I  RAGS  AND  PAPER  STOCK  GRADED  I 
m        TO     SUIT     MILL     REQUIREMENTS  s 

£  Correspondence  Solicited  ^ 

ISIieBeieiEBfflffiBBBSBBBBBBBfflSIBBBBBBSIBgp'vlSIBe  S)BBBBBBffi 
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CAPITAL  "  Wires  are  Good  Wires 


We  solicit  a  trial  order 


The  Capital  Wire  Cloth 
&  Mfg.  Co.y  Limited 


Manufacturers  of 


Fourdrinier  Wires 


— and- 


Paper  Mill 
Wire  Cloth 

of  every  description 


DANDY  ROLLS  and 
CYLINDER  ROLLS 

repaired  and  recovered 


KB 


OTTAWA, 


Canada 
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We  Guarantee  our 

--SIZINGS  -- 

to  be  absolutely  clean 


Our  Vera  Paper  Size 

is  purest,  strongest  and  highest  free 
rosin  size  made.  We  can  furnish  you 
with  an  ideal  rosin  size  and  apparatus 
to  use  same. 

Our  Vera  Mill  Size 

is  the  best  soluble  paper  makers'  rosin 
size  made.  Ready  to  use  in  cold  or 
warm  water  in  the  ordinary  way  with- 
out apparatus.  Gives  better  satisfac- 
tion and  is  more  economical  than  mill 
made  size. 

Our  sizings  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  process  and 
we  guarantee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  withoutthe 
least  speck  of  impurity  in  the  same,  preventing  thereby 
black  specks  in  the  paper. 

We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars. 


VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT. 
NORTH  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A.  STONEHAM,  MASS.,  U.S.A 

4>'*"i'4><i>*i"i'4><»4>4>4>4>4*4><»4Hii<iHi>4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4i4.4.4i4.4,4,4.4,j, 
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<§>  ^ 

I  29  CLEMENTS  LANE,                         LONDON,  E.G.  | 

^                             and  at  Manchester  ^ 

I  I 

I         WOOD  PULP  I 

I         ::  AGENTS  ::  I 

I                        =  t 

<$> 


^       Telegraphic  Address 
I  "CHURCHILL,  LONDON" 


A  B  C.  CODE  I 


5th  Edition  ^ 


Wilson  ■  Paterson  Co'yj 


127  Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
MONTREAL 


Agents  for  the  United  Alkali  Co.  of  England 
OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE : 


♦ 
♦ 
I 


^  Sal  Soda,  Silicate  of  Soda  China  Clay,  Rosin  size  and  ♦ 
<^  a  full  line  of  rosins,  direct  shipment  from  the  South.  ♦ 

Contracts  made  for  regular  supplies. 


4> 


Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Agents  for 

Sulphite  and  Wood  Pulp  Mills 


Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Paperstock,  Sizing,  Etc. 


^  Correspondence  Solicited. 


<§> 

<S> 

<$> 

<@> 

<$> 

<$> 

I  THE  PETER  HAY  KNIFE  Co.,  Ltd.  i 

I         GALT  -  -  ONT.  I 

f     i^s,  I  ■  I  M  Machine  t 

<©> 


WINN  &  HOLLAND 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL 

Sole  Agents  for — 

BRUNNER,  MONO  &  Go's 

SODA  ASH  -  BLEACHING  POWDER 

— and — 

HIGHEST  STANDARD  PAPER-MAKING  CHEMICALS 


♦ 
♦ 


CRANES  &  HOISTS 


ElectricioriHand    ^    Trollies,  Track*,  etc.  ^ 
NORTHERN  CRANE  WORKS  LTD.      -     WalkerviUe.  Onr. 


Made  from  the  best  English  Steel  and  Warranted  J 


Use  SnelFs  Drainer  Bottoms  | 

Saves  Time,  Money  and  Stock.  Clean  g 
and  economical  in  every  way;  with  a  T 
little  care  will  last  indefinitely.  |f 

Write  for  sample  and  price.  ^ 

Samuel  Snell  Co.,      -      Holyoke,  Mass.  ^ 

$  t 

•                            _      .    —       —                 „             —   « 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

t 

t 
* 
* 
* 


* 


SMART-WOODS,  LLMITED 

Montreal     -     Ottawa     -     Toronto     -     Welland     -  Winnipeg 


% 
* 

X 


BAGS 

JUTE,  COTTON, 
SEAMLESS    &  ELASTIC 
PAPER 


DEPARTMENTS: 

CLOTH 


COTTON  CLOTHS, 

COTTON  DUCKS, 
TWINES  &  YARNS 


CANVAS 

TENTS,  AWNINGS, 
TARPAULINS,  SAILS, 
FLAGS,  &c. 


CLOTHING 


Workingmen's  Shirts,  ♦ 

4. 

Overalls,  Pants,  Under- 
wear.   Socks,  Blankets,  ^ 
Lumbermen's  supplies  ^ 


4.4.4.4.4.4. 4. 4.4.4.4.4.4'************+*+********+********************^ 
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LONDON,  ENGLAND 

SPECIALISTS  IN 
WATERMARKING 

SINCE  A.D.  1792 

DANDYROLLS 


Standard  Construction 
for  Watermarking 


WOVE 
LAID  & 
SPIRAL 

HELICAL  Construction  for  fast  news 

Machines. 
EXPERIMENTAL  PLANT 

For  the  Laboratory 

CHAMBERS   [.IMTIFn/OPonEsplanade,  Toronto 


raphed 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

♦  Paper  Mill  Machinery  | 

4>4>4i4><f  ■i>4i4i4>4>>i>4>4i4i4>4>4>if4><i>4i4>iii4>i|i4>4i4>4i<f4i4>4i4i4>4>4>4>4>4>4i4>4><l>4«4>4>4t4>4>4i4>4>i{>4>4>4t4.^4^ 

♦  ♦ 
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♦ 
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t 
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t 
♦ 
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* 
* 
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LAWRENCE  MACHINE  COMPANY 


LAWRENCE 


MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Lawrence  Centrifugal  Pumps 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 
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  mmmmimm^ 


m 


M 


I  On  a  Pedestal  I 

I  i 

i  Those  things  we  value  most  I 

I  hiahlv,  as  symbolizing  the  best  i 


Those  things  we  value  most 
highly,  as  symbolizing  the  best 
in  Art,  in  Science  or  in  Litera- 
^      ture,  are  fittingly  placed  upon  | 
I      a  pedestal,  where  we  can  look  | 
i      up  to  them.  i 


m  epoch  marking  year  in  Canada's  history  if  you,  in 


^yiiy>   


2)^  T7J^„^^*J,,^1,,     ^^^^1.:^^       ,   -^1     SI'Zf 


jt5»;  Figuratively  speaking,  we   also    place    upon  the 


pedestal  of  our  imagination,  those  high  ideals,  those  j^^, 

IJ  lofty  aspirations,  by  which,  in  our  more  thoughtful  ^| 

$^  moments,  we  would  wish  to  guide  our  conduct. 

11  Among  those  guiding   principles,   why  not  place  || 

i|  upon  a  pedestal  of  its  own,  an  ideal  that  may  be  ^1 

W'>:  ^  '    S!^^ 

ti  "Made  in  Canada." 


11  better  described  as  "Canada  First,"  rather  than 

U'^.  US 

f|  The  "  Made  in  Canada  "  movement  stands  for  far  p 

^  more  than  mere  commercial  patriotism.    Pride  of  ^''^ 

^  country,    pride   of    national    resources,    pride  of 

^1  national  accomplishment  in  the  realms  of  literature,  ||J 

art  and  science,  pride  of  virile  citizenship,  and  pride  |^ 

^M.  of  national  destiny,  are  all  embraced  within  the 

^^-^  broad  sweep  of  this  deep  seated  and  soul -stirring  |^ 

m  movement.  M 

^^'^  Future  generations  will  look  back  to  1914  as  an  If 

1^  common  with  all  her  citizens,  will  only  resolve,  ^| 


from  this  day  forward,  to  be  guided  by  the  motto  |^ 

^       "Canada  First"  I 

Wa 
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Bertrams  Liinited 


m 


^N^wll  LNE'S^'PATEMT-^ftEFINl NC  .  ENC I M  £ 
(WITH  LISTER'S  PATEHTCQ«£ENTf<^.TOR)_ 
Co &e  Wor<^  --^ffEFin  C  ONCE:  " 


THE  ACTION  OF  THIS  REFINER  IS  PERFECT 

owing  to  the  fact  that  pulp  will  not  pass  through  the  second  set  of  Bars 

UNTIL  PROPERLY  REDUCED 

Fibres  which]are  sufficiently  reduced  pass  easily  through,  while  the  unreduced  Flh^es 
are  repeatedly  brought  under  the  action  of  the  Bars 

BEFORE  THEY  CAN  PASS  OUTWARDS 


FULL  'PARTICULARS  FROM 

CHAMBERS  LIMITED  . 


80  Don  Esplanadey^Toronto  ^ 
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PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

is  the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

LINING  of  SULPHITE  PULP  DIGESTERS 
and  ACID  RECLAIMING  TANKS 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest 
::  and  Most  Durable 

They  are  really  acid-proof  and  practically  in- 
destructible. 

All  digesters  lined  with  Panzl's  patented  composition, 
now  as  tight  and  in  as  good  condition  after  years  of 
continuous  use  as  they  ever  were,  no  leaks,  no 
repairs. 

'  Panzl  Linings  can  be  made  considerably  thinner  than 
the  other  linings,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
digesters. 

The  composition  and  the  system  of  Panzl  Linings  are 
Patented  in  all  countries  where  wood  pulp  is  being  manu- 
factured by  the  sulphite  process.  The  Panzl  U.S.  Patents 
have  been  adjudicated  to  be  valid  in  law  and  wholly 
independent  of  all  prior  patents  relating  to  linings  of 
digesters. 

For  information  aud  estimates,  address 

PANZL  DIGESTER  LINING  CO. 


505  Washington  Ave. 


Muskegon,  Mich. 


We  Can   Ship  Promptly 

And  Solicit  Your  Orders 
for 


mm     — IN- 


Spruce 
Banksian  Pine 
White  Pine 


AND 


I  Birch  1 

Quebec    &  St.  Maurice 
Industrial  Company 

KRAFT  PULP  AND  LUMBER 
MILLS    AT    LA  TUQUE,  P.Q. 
Office        -  Portland,  Maine 


THE  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  CO. 

LIMITED. 

DARLEY  DALE       -        -  ENGLAND 

J.  H.  DAWSON,  Man.  Dir. 


BEST  ENGLISH  from  our  celebrated  Darley  Dale 
PULP  STONES  Quarries  as  supplied  to  the 
Canadian  Market  Prices   and   particulars  on  application 


Lieben  Code  Used 


Telegraphic  Address,  "Stancliffe,"  Twodales,  England 


GUARANTEED 

FELTS 

for  Pulp  and  Paper  Machines 


BATES  &   INNES,  Limited 

Carleton  Place  -  Ontario 


The  Pickle  Automatic  Steam  Regulator 

Saves  steam 

It  also  retains  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  in  the 
paper  thus  eHminating  the 
breaks  at  the  calenders. 

This  regulator  gives  you  a 
higher  and  more  uniform 
finished  paper  with  less  cal- 
endering. 

W.  F.  PICKLES 

BUCKLAND  CONN. 


LOW  PRICES 

Won't  help  when  you  have 
a  breakkown 

INSTALL  A 

Reliable  PUMP 

AS  BUILT  BY 

The  Smart-Turner 

Machine  Company,  Limited 
HAMILTON  -  CANADA 


VOL.  XIII. 


MONTREAL,  JANUARY  15,  1915 


No.  2 


1=1  □  c 


□  c 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS,  PAGE  58 


MILL  PRODUCTS,  PAGE  53 


BUYERS'  DIRECTORY,  PAGE  51 
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DODGE  ROPE  DRIVES  I 

We  Design,  Manufacture  and  Install  Rope  Drives,  any  capacity,  any  angle,  any  distance.    Su'lra^Jled  ^ 


Over  30  years  experience  is 
at  your  service  for  the 
asking 

No  charge  for  proposals 

If  you  want  to  improve  some 
of  your  heavy  drives 
write  us 


We  have  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  Canada  exclusively  devoted  to  power  transmission 
machinery,  and  elevating  and  conveyor  systems.  Complete  Catalogue  on  application. 


Correspondence  Solicited 


^  Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 


Toronto  and  Montreal  S 


THE 


New  England  Wood  Chipper 


I  Large  Capacity 

I      Uniform  Chips 

I         No  Crusher  Required 


I 


No  Sawdust  or  Slivers  I 


The  Best  Machine  Made  for  Slabs,  Edging  or  Round  Wood.  Built  in 
three  sizes.     Every  Chemical  Pulp  Mill  should  have  this  Machine 


WORCESTER 


MASSACHUSETTS 


I    Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  &  ^ron  'Company  | 
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The  Wobble  Wears  Your 

Wire 


Table  Rolls  Made  in 

RUNNING  BALANCE 

by  a  Specially  Constructed 
Machine  will  save  Wire  Wear. 

Our  method  is  to  furnish  table 
rolls  perfectly  balanced  at  the 
speed  they  will  assume  in  your 
machine. 


Ask 


us. 


The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company 

Wilmington,  Del.,  U.S.A. 
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g    Interior  of  the  MACHINE  ROOM  of  MESSRS.  EDWARD  LLOYD,  LTD.,  SITTINGBOURNE,  g 

g    ENGLAND,  containing  the  last  two  machines  supplied  to  this  Company  by  Chas-  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.  g 
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These  "Walmsley"  Fast  News  Machines  are  175  inches  wide,  and  are  making  paper  at  OVER  600 
FEET  PER  MINUTE,  with  an  OUTPUT  OF  500  TONS  NEWS  PRINT  WEEKLY.   The  machines  are 
equipped  with  the  Lloyd  and  Hutchison  Patent  Drive.     This  patent  device  is  controlled  by  Walmsley 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  dispenses  entirely  with  Friction  Clutches  and  Gear  Wheels. 

Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd. 

PAPER   MAKERS'  ENGINEERS 

BURY    -  England 


Head  Offices, 

ATLAS 

Branch, 

WOOD 


WORKS 


STREET 


Codes,  WESTERN  UNION,  A. B.C.  5th  EDITION, 
MCNEILL'S  1908 


Telegrams,  "  PUMPS,  BURY. 


Telephone,   BURY  499 


SPECIALTIES- 

Complete  Paper  Mill  Plants 

Variable  Speed  Enclosed  Steam  Engines 

Cone  Beaters  for  News  Stock 

Slitting  and  Re-Reeling  Machines 

Beating  and  Refining  Engines 

Super  Calenders 

Buffing  Machines,  etc.,  etc. 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  : 


N.  A.  EIE 


Christiania 


CANADA : 

CHARLES  JOHNSON 

ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL 
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"IMPROVED" 


KNOT  SCREEN 


KNOTTER 

Simple  in  Construction  Capacity  up  to  50  tons 
Efficient  in  Operation       Power  Less  than  1  h.p. 


a*a 


g||   The  above  Knotter  when  used  with  our  Improved  **  Centrifugal  Screen"  ||| 

produces  a  very  fine  grade  of  Sulphite  Pulp.  gig 


Also  of  great  advantage  if  used  with  Flat  Screens. 

AN  INVESTIGATION  WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Correspondence  a  pleasure. 

SHERBROOKE  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


o<i>< 


SHERBROOKE 


QUEBEC 


g<i>aooaooooooaaoaaaaaaoooooooaaoa  0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000  oooooo<i>a 
**♦♦♦*♦♦*♦***+*+*****♦***+*+*++*+***+++***+*+++***♦**♦*+***+****♦***+ 
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Perfection 
Barker  Attachment 


We  build  all  kinds  of  economical  wood  preparing  machinery » 

Hand  Barkers,  5,  6,  7  feet  Discs. 
Barker  Attachments. 
Small  Green  Bay  Barkers. 
Large  Green  Bay  Barkers. 

Over  200  Green  Bay  Barkers  in  daily  use  throughout  European  countries. 

WRITE  US. 

CANADIAN  BARKER  COMPANY, 

LIMITED 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 
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WATEROUS  PULPWOOD 

STACKERS  &  CONVEYORS 

You  can  obtain  the  best  economy  in  storing  your  pulp 
logs  by  using  a  Waterous  Pulpwood  Stacker.  We  build 
both  stationary  and  movable  types,  with  end  dis- 
charge or  with  discharging  skidways  at  various  eleva- 
tions. 

This  equipment  is  practical  and  efficient.  We  build 
any  size.  The  stacker  shown  above  handles  16,000 
4-ft.  logs  per  day. 

WATEROUS  STEEL  CABLE  PULPWOOD  CON- 
VEYORS into  and  out  of  large  ground  storage  are 
unequalled  for  capacity  and  efficiejicy  in  operation. 

ESTIMATES  AND  PLANS  ON  REQUEST. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.^  Limited 

BRANTFORD         -  CANADA 


All  Sizes 


Nothing  Better  Made 

J.  H.  SPENCER  &  SONS 

(Of  Porritts  &  Spencers  Ltd.) 


Sole  Agents 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


BEATER  BARS 


BED  PLATES 


"ARGUS" 

High  Speed 

and 
Carbon  Tool 
STEELS 
for 

all  purposes 


KNIVES 

of  all 
descriptions 
for 

PAPER  AND 
WOOD  PULP 
MILLS 


"JORDAN"  FILLINGS 

"DELVIO^'  MINING  STEEL 

CrookeSy  Roberts  &  Co. 

ARGUS  WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD        -  England 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 
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ENGLISH 
PULP  STONES 

FROM 

OUR  OWN  QUARRIES 
Machined  and  Fitted 

at  our 

MONTREAL  WORKS 

Prince   and   Brennan  Streets 


FROM 

mmmm 

mm 


LOMBARD  &  COMPANY 

236-238  A  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  the  Merits  of  our 

Pulp  Pressing  Equipment 

In  Use  by  Sixteen  Largest  Mills  in  Canada 

HYDRAULIC  PIPING,  VALVES,  FITTINGS, 
LEATHER  AND  FLAX  PACKINGS 

CARRIED  IN  STOCK 


Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  Ltd. 

18   TANSLEY  STREET,  MONTREAL 
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Books  for  Paper  Makers 

THE  PAPER  MILL  CHEMIST.  By  Henry  P.  Stevens, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.LC.  12mo.,  cloth,  280  pages;  67  illus- 
trations; 82  tables,  and  a  cross  index. 
Part  Contents: 

Raw  Materials  and  Detection  of  Adulterants.  Pro- 
perties and  Analysis  of  Lime,  Soda,  Caustic  Alkali, 
Mineral  Acids,  Bleach,  Antichlors,  Alum,  Rosin 
and  Rosin  Size,  Glue,  Gelatin,  Casein,  Starch. 
Mineral  Loading.  Coloring  Matters.  Ammonia  So- 
lution. Copper  Sulphate.  Tannic  Acid.  Coal  Tar 
Dyes.  Fibrous  Raw  Materials — Half  Stuffs  and 
Their  Treatment.  Cellulose  and  the  Isolation  of 
Papermaking  Fibres.  Examination  and  Proper- 
ties of  Rags.  Rag  Boiling.  Pulp  Woods.  Mechani- 
(•;il,  Sulphite  and  Sulphate  Pulps.    Price  $2.50  net. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  PAPERMAKING.  By  C.  F.  Cross 
and  E.  J.  Bevan.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged; 
12mo,  cloth,  419  pages,  98  illustrations  and  2  large 
folding  plates. 
Part  Contents: 

Cellulose.  Physical  Structure  of  Fibies.  Scheme 
for  the  Diagnosis  and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plant 
Substances.  An  Account  of  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Principal  Raw 
Materials,  etc.  Price  $5.00  net. 

THE  TESTING  OF  WOOD  PULP.  By  Sindall  &  Bacon. 
A  Practical  Handbook  in  Two  Parts  and  an  Appen- 
dix. 

Part  I,  The  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Pulp; 
Part  II,  The  Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp;  Appen- 
dix, (1)  Chemistry  of  Bleaching  Powder,  (2) 
Bleach  Liquor,  (3)  Oxidation  of  Cellulose.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $2.50  net. 

PAPERMAKING.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Third  Edition. 
A  standard  Text  Book  written  by  scientific  experts. 

Price  $5.00  net. 

RESEARCHES  ON  CELLULOSE.  New  Edition  (1905- 
1910).  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Deals  with  the  technical 
progress  of  cellulose  of  value  to  the  practical  paper 
maker.  Price  $2.50  net. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER.  By  R.  W.  Sin- 
dall, F.C.S.     A   popular  treatise   of  tihe  subject. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

PAPER  MAKERS '  POCKET  BOOK.  By  Jamps  Bever- 
idge.  New  edition,  especially  compiled  for  mill  opera- 
tives, engineers,  chemists  and  office  officials. 

Price  $3.50  net. 

WOOD  PULP  AND  ITS  USES.  By  Cross  &  Sindall, 
with  the  collaboration  of  W.  N.  Bacon;  264 
pages.  It  treats  of  the  Structural  Elements  of  Wood; 
Sources  of  Supply;  the  manufacture  of  Mechanical 
Wood  Pulp;  News  and  Printings;  Wood  Pulp  Boards; 
Utilization  of  Wood  Waste;  Pulp  Industries. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

BAMBOO  FOR  PAPERMAKING.     By  R.  W.  Sindall. 

Price  75c.  net. 

CHAPTERS  ON  PAPER  MAKING.  By  Clayton  Beadle. 
In  5  volumes.  A  series  of  lectures,  to  which  are 
added  Questions  and  Answers. 

Price,  per  volume,  $2.00  net. 
PAPER  TECHNOLOGY.    By  R.  W.  Sindall,  F.C.S. 
The  book  gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  subject  of 
paper  making,  with  full  details  on  paper  testing. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

CELLULOSE.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  An  outline  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  structural  elements  of  plants. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

Books  sent  postpaid  by  the 

INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  Ltd 
600  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Remittance  must  accompany  order. 


NORWOOD 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

of  Canada,  Limited 

Cowansville,  P.Q. 

Branch  Office:   FLORENCE,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Web  Super  Calenders 

For  Finishing  Fine  Papers;  also  Book,  both  Plain 
and  Coated 

Friction  and  Embossing 
Calenders 

Sheet  Calenders 

For    Fine   Ledger   and    Bond  Papers 

Improved  Platers 

For  Finishing  all  Grades  of  Fine  Papers,  Cards 
and  Cover  Papers 


We  are  Builders  of 

The  Gaara  Feltless  Wet 
Machine  or  Decker 

Also  a  Complete  line  of 

Dusting  Machinery 
FILTRATION  EXPERTS 

BUILDERS  OF  MECHANICAL  FILTERS 
BOTH  GRAVITY  AND  PRESSURE  TYPES 

V/e  will  gladly  furnish  estimates  and  inform- 
ation without  cost  to  you 
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FARREL    FOUNDRY    &    MACHINE  COMPANY 

ANSONIA,  CONN.,  -  U.S.A. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  world  of 

CHILLED  ROLLS 


CALENDERS 

WITH     PATENT     HYDRAULIC     LIFTS  ROLL   GRINDING  MACHINE 


James  Bertram  &  Son,  Ltd. 

LEITH  WALK  :-:  EDINBURGH 


"LEITH  WALK" 

PATENT  HALF 
DRUM  STRAINER 


ADVANTAGES: 

Enclosed  Self  Lubricating  Driving  Gear 
Stroke  can  be  altered  whilst  Strainer  is  at  work 
Plates  can  be  cleaned  in  a  few  minutes  without 
removal 

Noiseless  in  action,  with  small  cost  in  upkeep 
Great  capacity  with  upward  flow  of  Pulp 


Telegrams  :  "  Bertram,  Leith  " 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  IRRIGATION  DAM  BASSANO  ALBERTA 


Ambursen  Hydraulic  Construction  Company 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Concrete  Steel  Dams,  Bulkheads,  Flumes,  Transmission  Lines, 
Power  Houses  and  General  Hydraulic  Construction. 

NEW  BIRKS  BUILDING        -  MONTREAL 


AMBER  SIZE 

MADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  man  who  knows  all  about  Amber  Size  is  the  man 
who  uses  it.  He  tells  of  Low  Sizing  Costs,  entire 
absence  of  Trouble  and  an  absolute  Reliability 
that  is  undreamt  of  by  the  users  of  other  Sizes. 

THE  BEST  ANTIDOTE  FOR  HIGH-PRICED  ROSIN 

h  ■! 

SOLE  AGENTS : 

FOX,  STOCKELL  &  CO. 

61  St.  Mary  Axe.,  -  -  London,  E.C. 
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St.  Polten 
Austria 


J.  M.  VOITH  CO.  Inc. 


200  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK 


Heidenheim 
Germany 
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F.  C.  HUYCK  &  SONS 

I 

■ 

Manufacturers  of  Woolen  Felts  and  Jackets  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  Pulp. 

Strong.open  Gray  Felts  for  high  speed  news  machines  and  Gray  Pulp  Felts  for  Ground  Wood  and  Sulphite. 
Lowest  cost  per  ton  of  product.    Very  heavy  Jackets  for  long  rolls  of  large  diameter. 

PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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Valley  Iron 
Works  Company 


Perfection  in  Every  Detail 


Beating  and 

Wash  ing  Engines 

Iron  or  Wood  Tubs 

Beating,  Washing  and  Bleaching  Engines,  barkers — 
Barker  Attachments  —  Chippers — Rechippers — Chip 
Screens  (Revolving)  — 

Knot  Screen  (Revolving) — Diaphragm  Screens  Felt 
Washers — Deckers  (Single  and  Double) — Stuff  Chests 
(Vertical  and  Horizontal) — 

Tanks  (Blow  off,  Acid  and  Water) — Pulpwood  Saws 
(Friction  and  Steam  Feed) — Pulpwood  Splitters 
(Vertical  and  Horizontal) — 

Shredders  and  Special  Washers  for  old  Paper  Stock — 
Wet  Machines  and  Patent  Roll  Skinners — Bronze, 
Semi-Steel,  Lead  and  Iron  Castings. 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  and  Pulp  Making  Machinery  in 
All  Standard  Forms       Many  Special  Designs 


Correspondence 
Invited. 


Engineers,  founders  and  machinists 

SHERBROOKE  IRON  WORKS:  Canadian  Agents 
for  the  Ideal  Barker  Attachments,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 


VALLEY  IRON   WORKS  COMPANY 


APPLETON,  WIS,,  U.S.A. 


THE 

WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Design 

Belt-and  Motor-Drive 

Stationary  and  Revolving  Screen  Plates 

— FOR— 

Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Pulp 

It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate 
the  Merit  of  these  Machines  : 


P.  P.  WESTBYE 

Peterboro,  Ont.,  Canada 
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BELOIT  IRON 
WORKS 

Patent  Adjustable  Steam  Joint 
•/and  Duplex  Safety  Valve*/ 

The  latest  improved  and  most  up-to-date 
steam  joint  in  use 

No  Packing  required — all  metal  joints 

Self-adjustable.    Takes  care  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, also  irregularity  of  piping.    A  positive  safety 
valve  ;  pressure  in  dryers  cannot  exceed  a  determined 
amount 

Over  2,000  sold  in  the  ras'  'hree  years 

Write  us  for  further  information  and  prices 


BELOIT  IRON  WORKS 


BELOIT 
WIS..  U.S.A. 


LEADING  BUILDERS  OF  PAPER  MILL  MACHINERY 


Barking 
Drums 


On  account  of  the  great  saving  in  wood  effected  by  their 
use,  tumbling  barrels  are  of  great  value  in  all  pulp 
plants. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  ordinary  knife  barker  cuts  away 
from  15%  to  20%  of  the  wood,  and  this  loss  of  wood  is 
entirely  saved  on  more  than  75%  of  the  blocks  by  the 
use  of  our  barking  drums.  There  is  also  a  large  saving 
of  wood  on  the  remaining  25%  of  the  blocks,  as  they  are 
already  partially  barked  before  going  to  the  knife 
barkers. 

If  this  great  saving  of  wood  is  worth  your  investigation, 
write  us  for  full  particulars  of  our  barrels. 


Wm.  Hamilton  Company^  Limited 

Peterborough,  Ontario 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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F  E  L  T  S 


and  JACKETS 
For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 


ST.  HYACINTHE,  QUEBEC 
"We  Biggest  and  the  Best" 

SAMUEL  JARDINE,  23  SCOTT  STREET,  TORONTO,  SELLING  AGENT 


ooooaoajaoooooooooooooooaoooooaoooQOOOOoooaoooaooaoooooooGHSOOOOOooooooooooaooaoooooaoo 
ooooooaoooooooooooaoooooooooooooooooooooooooaooaoaoaooaaoooaoooooooooooooaoooooaaoQoaa 
QOOO  oof~ 
OQOS  fiOf 

I  Wood  Suction  Box  Covers 


OUR  WOOD  SUCTION  BOX  COVERS  are  drilled 
from  both  sides,  making  perfectly  straight  and  smooth 
holes,  also  making  the  surface  on  both  sides  absolutely 
smooth.  This  insures  the  rubber  heads  making  a  good, 
tight  joint,  also  increasing  the  life  of  the  wire.  We 
have  constructed  a  machine  especially  designed  for 
making  Wood  Suction  Box  Covers  in  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  manner.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  promptly  any  quantity  of  Wood  Suction 
Box  Covers  at  a  considerably  low  cost.  When  in  the 
market  give  us  a  trial  order. 


The  MOORE  &  WHITE  CO. 


Paper  Machine  Builders 


QO 
P 

]§  Philadelphia  U,S,A. 

Iss  ssl 

loGwoaaoocHoiooaooooooooooaoooooooooooooooooooaooooaaoooooooooooooaooooooooooooooooooooo 
SoooooooaiwooooooooooiKmaoooiwoocHKioocmoooocraooooaoixioa 
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THE  DILLON  PATENT  BEATING  AND  WE  ENGINE 

This  Engine  will  turn  clean  on  any  grade  of  stock  without  the  use  of  paddles,  and  will  color  an  engine 
of  stock  while  passing  under  the  roll  three  times.    The  stock  does  not  settle,  and  is  evenly  beaten. 


DILLON  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  Mill  Machinery 
Correspondence  Invited  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


PRESTON'S 

Lining  for  Sulphite  Digesters 


TOTAL  THICKNESS  ONLY  2i  TO  2|  INCHES 

Resists  the  action  of  the  acid  and  ensures  absolute  protection  to 
the  Digester  Plates. 

Great  durability,  therefore  large  saving  in  upkeep  and  repairs. 
Larger   internal   space   and   increased  production  on  account  of 
the  small  thickness  occupied. 

Extensively  adopted  by  Scandinavian  and  Continental  Mills. 
Over  200  Digester  Linings  in  work  and  on  order. 
No  other  Lining  approaches  this  for  efficiency  and  economy. 

Telegraphic  Address: 
"PRESTONS,  RADCLIFFE." 
Code  used  A.B.C.,  4th  and  5th  Edition. 

Full  Particulars  and  Prices  on  application  to  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

PRESTON'S  DIGESTER  LINING  Co.,  Limited 

RADCLIFFE  near  Manchester,  Eng. 


PULP    AND    PAPEE  MAGAZINE 
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Edward  A.  JONES,  President  and  Treasurer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

PAPER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS 

 OF  


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Machine  Covered  by 
Wagg  Patents 

Beating  Engines     Thrasher  Dusters 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
Mixing  Engines      Arm  Dusters 
Bleaching  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
Cooking  Engines    Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wheat's  Rag  Dusters 
Rotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  Elevators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chests 

Vertical  Stuff  Chests 


JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wagg's 

Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 


WOOD  TUB   BEATING  ENGINE 


We  manufacture  three   sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor  driven, 
fillings  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  plain 


BEATER  BARS 

Solid  Steel,  Forged, 
Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone. 


BED  PLATES 

Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 
Wagg's  Stone. 


Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers.    Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engines 


Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 

Send  for  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON 


AND  SONS,  LIMITED 


WIRE  -  WORKS 

ST.  HENRY        -  MONTREAL 


Manufacturers  of 

FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


CYLINDER  WIRES 

BRASS,  COPPER  and 
IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 


Parsons  Trading 
Company 

Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


£.3  £.3  ©.3 

>SU  >SU  >Sht 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 


LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  CAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXICO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 


^.3  &3  £.3 
>Sht  >SU  *Sht 


CORRESPONDENCE   WH  H    MILLS  SOLICITED 


The  Wilkinson  Barker  Attachment,  Patented 


Increases  the  capacity  of 
any  Standard  Barker  to 
between  20  and  25  cords 
per  day.  Occupies  small 
amount  of  floor  space.  In- 
creased production  with 
less  power.  Moderate  in 
cost.  Can  be  applied  to 
existing  Barkers. 

WE  HAVE  ACQUIRED 
CANADIAN  RIGHTS 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU 


The  Jenckes  Machine  Co.^  Limited 

General  Officei :  SHERBROOKE,  Que.    Works :  SHERBROOKE,  Que.,  ST.  CATHARINES,  Ont. 


Sales  Offices  • 
SHERBROOKE,  MONTREAL, 
TORONTO,  ST.  CATHARINES, 
COBALT,     S.  PORCUPINE, 
NELSON,   VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  Semi-Monthly  lyT^.gazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing 
Industry  with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades. 

Published  by  The  Industrial  and  Educational  Press,  Limited 

35-45  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal.  Phone  Main  2662 
Toronto  Office,  44-46  Lombard  Street.  Phone  Main  6764. 

New  York  Office,  206  Broadway. 
ROY   L.  CAMPBELL,   B.A.,   B.Sc.F.,  Editor.  A.  G.  MclNTYRE,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  Contributing  Editor. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  Month.  Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  Publishers'  hands  ten 
days  before  date  of  issue.  The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of  practical  interest  which,  on  publi- 
cation, will  be  paid  for. 

SUBSCRIPTION  to  any  address  in  Canada,  $2.00— Elsewhere  $2.50  (10  shillings).  Single  Copies  20c. 


VOL.  XIII.  MONTREAL,  JANUARY  15,  1915  No.  2 


Statistics  Successful 

The  Executive  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation reports  wonderful  success  in  the  collection 
of  statistics  of  production  and  distribution  of  news, 
groundwood  and  sulphite  in  the  month  of  November. 
Forms  were  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  end  of  that  month  and  during  December 
the  firms  interested  sent  in  their  figures.  On  the  first 
of  January  the  aggregates  were  made  up  and  mailed 
to  those  contributing.  President  Riordon  says,  con- 
cerning the  work : 

"The  statistics  received  show  that  the  Association 
has  the  support  of  the  great  part  of  the  industry.  In 
news,  figures  were  received  from  firms  whose  normal 
capacity  constitutes  88.6  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
total  normal  capacity  in  Canada,  outside  of  British 
Columbia.  In  sulphite  there  was  an  84.2  per  cent 
report  and  in  groundwood,  73.2  per  cent.  Work  is 
,  now  proceeding  on  the  development  of  other  sections, 
and  already  statistical  blanks  have  been  sent  out  to 
one  other  section.  It  is  expected  that  blanks  for  still 
another  will  be  made  immediately,  and  there  will  be 
three  sections  reporting  to  the  Association. 

The  one  point  which  now  has  to  be  covered  is  the 
early  return  of  the  blanks  by  members.  This  is  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  compilation  of  statistics  and  to  make 
them  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  who  contribute." 


A  Little  Story 

On  a  farm  situated  in  a  rich  and  easily  tilled  valley, 
in  the  centre  of  a  community  of  prosperous  people, 
lived  a  young  farmer  and  his  small  family.  The  farm 
on  which  they  lived  was  a  good  one,  endowed  with 


very  rich  soil,  a  fine  wood-lot,  good  water  and  a  won- 
derful waterfall  in  one  place,  where  the  stream  that 
coursed  through  the  tract  fell  over  a  limestone  ridge. 
The  farm  had  been  given  to  the  young  husbandman  by 
his  father,  John,  who  lived  some  distance  down  the 
road,  and  at  one  time  had  been  divided  from  the  other 
farm  in  the  valley,  owned  by  an  older  son,  Sam.  Jack, 
the  younger  son,  had  done  pretty  well  on  his  farm, 
considering  that  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
"breaking"  a  large  proportion  of  it,  and  he  was  able 
to  trade  ofi^  a  large  quantity  of  wheat,  dairy  produce 
and  some  meat  to  Father  John  for  some  of  the  woollens 
from  the  mill  he  possessed,  and  various  other  comforts. 
The  wood-lot  on  Jack's  farm  was  of  considerable  va- 
lue in  the  eyes  of  Father  John  and  other  dwellers  in 
the  vicinity.  A  very  distant  relative,  Fritz,  and  his 
large  family  took  a  goodly  quantity  of  Jack 's  products, 
as  did  also  Oley,  Jean,  and  others.  Jack's  younger 
brothers,  who  had  farms  at  various  points  farther  away 
were  on  particularly  good  terms  with  him,  and  there 
was  much  intercourse  between  the  various  families. 

Big  Brother  Sam  had  a  beautiful  farm.  He  had 
worked  hard  for  many  years,  and  had  taught  his  sons 
carefully  how  to  make  the  most  of  everything  they 
touched.  Fritz  had,  in  some  respects,  a  still  more  won- 
derful knack  of  making  use  of  his  opportunities.  He 
worked  early  and  late,  and  had  done  so  from  the  time 
his  father  Bismark,  and  his  old  uncle  Stein  had  passed 
away,  leaving  the  farm  to  his  care.  The  industry  of 
his  family  was  wonderful.  They  worked  out  their  own 
methods  for  themselves,  made  their  own  tools,  and 
made  them  well.  The  same  applied  to  Father  John 
to  a  very  great  extent,  but  he  had  chosen  to  be  fin- 
ancier and  banker  for  the  community,  and  made  so 
much  money  by  his  investments  and  mortgages  that 
he  had  become  of  late  a  little  inclined  to  pay  less  at- 
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tention  to  working  of  his  farm  than  to  financial  af- 
fairs. He  had  given  Jack  plenty  of  assistance  in  get- 
ting started  and  was  rather  proud  of  the  way  in 
which  his  son  was  progressing. 

However,  Jack  could  see  that  there  was  one  thing 
radically  wrong  with  his  children.  They  were  all 
constantly  going  over  to  Father  John's  farm  and  beg- 
ging for  a  copper.  They  were  forever  turning  up  their 
noses  at  the  rather  rough  clothes  which  John  had  to 
provide  for  them,  and  wanted  to  be  dressed  in  the  lat- 
est style,  as  were  Jean's  family,  or  as  some  of  their 
cousins  on  Father  John's  farm,  or  even  as  Brother 
Sam's  children.  These  latter  young  ones  they  always 
admired  and  aped.  If  Sam's  children  whistled  a  tune, 
they  caught  up  the  air  and  kept  on  whistling  it  until 
Sam's  children  found  another.  They  always  borrow- 
ed books  from  Sam's  library,  and  even  occasionally 
used  to  happen  around  Sam's  at  meal  time,  just  to  see 
what  new  thing  they  had  for  dinner.  And  so  it  went 
on  with  Jack's  children:  they  didn't  seem  content, 
somehow,  with  what  they  had  themselves,  and  they  cer- 
tainly made  no  very  serious  efforts  to  amuse  them- 
selves. 

Then  one  day  Father  John  and  Farmer  Fritz  had  a 
falling  out.  Their  farms  adjoined,  and  there  had  been 
difficulty  for  some  time  about  the  line  fence  and  just 
to  what  extent  Fritz  should  allow  his  stock  to  run  on 
Jean's  farm  and  over  the  truck  garden  of  Albert,  an 
industrious  fellow  who  lived  between  Jean  and  Fritz. 
While  John  was  occupied  in  this  unfortunate  dispute 
with  Fritz,  and  the  farms  of  both  were  being  neglect- 
ed, Jack  began  to  wake  up  to  the  dependence  he  had 
shown  upon  his  neighbors.  He  saw  his  own  attitude 
reflected  in  his  children.  He  saw  how  he  himself 
had  fancied  Sam's  equipment  as  against  his  own,  and 
had  not  been  careful  to  square  all  his  debts  with  his 
relatives  and  neighbors.  So  he  called  his  children  to- 
gether and  said:  "Now  boys  and  girls,  I  want  you  to 
show  a  little  more  independence  of  spirit  than  you  have 
heretofore.  I  know  that  there  are  many  things  that 
we  can't  raise  on  this  farm,  and  I  don't  propose  that 
we  should  try.  But  our  farm  is  good  for  a  whole  lot 
of  things  that  we  haven't  thought  of  raising  yet,  and 
if  we  will  only  put  our  heads  and  hands  and  hearts  in- 
to our  work,  instead  of  putting  our  fingers  in  our 
purses,  and  stop  cutting  down  a  part  of  our  wood-lot 
every  time  we  want  a  new  silk  shirt,  we  would  get 
along  a  great  deal  better.  I  know  your  gran 'dad 
has  helped  me  enough,  and  I  am  going  to  show  a  great- 
er return  for  his  money  in  the  future.  Now  we'll  just 
stop  selling  off  our  produce  long  before  it  is  planted, 
settle  down  to  business,  and  get  a  little  more  backbone, 
a  little  more  money,  and  a  little  more  confidence  in  our- 
selves.  Now  I  want  you  all  to  help  me." 

All  his  neighbors  heard  of  what  Jack  said,  and  they 
are  looking  on  with  more  interest  than  Jack's  children 
realize,  to  see  what  they  will  do. 

Let  us  bring  some  new  elements  into  the  story. 


Jack's  children  are  setting  about  to  write  their  let- 
ters on  paper  which  they  have  made  themselves,  and 
next  Christmas  they  will  give  as  presents,  boxes  of 
notepaper  that  they  have  made  in  their  own  mills. 
They  will  pack  their  shoes  and  candy  and  other  things 
in  their  own  cardboard,  and  they  will  sheath  their 
houses  with  a  great  deal  more  Canadian  board.  They 
will  use  more  of  their  own  tissues  and  waxed  papers, 
and  print  their  books  and  magazines  upon  their  own 
book  and  coated  papers.  They  will  use  their  own 
newsprint,  of  course,  and  further,  they  will  begin  to 
make  new  kinds  of  paper  that  have  heretofore  been 
brought  in  from  the  neighbors.  They  may  not  throw 
away  all  the  paper  they  have  bought  and  have  on 
hand,  for  that  would  be  sheer  waste,  but  next  time 
they  order — we  '11  see  ! — they  will  buy  Canadian  pa- 
pers. 


Safety  Associations 

Under  the  new  Ontario  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  included  in  Schedule  I., 
which  comprises  those  firms  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
"Accident  Fund."  The  Accident  Fund  is  the  one 
large  indivisible  source  from  which  are  drawn  the  pay- 
ments of  the  claims  in  all  classes.  Of  course,  an  ac- 
count is  kept  of  all  the  different  classes  of  I'isk,  and 
payments  are  charged  against  the  various  groups.  AH 
pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  Province  are  assessed  1.4 
per  cent  annually  on  their  payrolls,  and  all  mills  join 
together,  through  the  Accident  Fund,  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation to  employees  for  their  injuries. 

The  Act  provides  one  very  sane  safeguard  against 
the  carelessness  of  individuals  within  the  class.  It 
allows  for  the  establishment  of  Safety  Associations, 
which  are  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  employees  how 
to  be  careful,  co-operating  on  the  services  of  inspec- 
tors and  doing  everything  else  that  will  serve  to  re- 
move the  risk.  If  the  Commission  appointed  to  super- 
vise workmen's  compensation  deems  wise  they  may 
pay  from  the  fv^nds  at  their  disposal  the  expenses  of 
inspectors  in  any  of  the  classes. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  method  the  Com- 
mission has  adopted  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise, 
and  most  enthusiastic  support.  Accidents  can  best 
be  cut  down  by  the  thought,  care  and  co-operation  of 
those  actually  at  work  in  the  industry. 

The  onus,  which  is  thrown  upon  the  employer  and 
employee  alike,  will  serve  only  to  make  manufacturing 
more  profitable  and  more  pleasant  to  all  engaged. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  issued 
a  circular  to  all  mills  in  the  Dominion  inviting  them  to 
convene  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  annual  meeting 
in  February,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  the  basis 
for  safety  associations. 

As  it  is  expected  that  other  provinces  will  follow  the 
lead  of  Ontario  and  adopt  legislation  on  workmen's 
compensation  very  similar  to  that  which  went  through 
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the  Toronto  legislative  halls,  much  can  Ve  ..Sp^e  in 

such  a  gathering.  It  is  understood  that  experts  will 
be  invited  to  give  their  opinions  as  to  the  bes4;  methods 
of  attaining  ample  organization. 

The  lumbermen  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  already 
responded,  and  there  should  be  visible  in  woods  oper- 
ations and  milling,  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  accidents. 

The  formation  of  a  safety  association  among  pulp 
and  paper  mills  would  be  a  move  which  should  bring 
incalculable  benefits  to  all  concerned. 


Technical  Section 

The  Executive  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation has  decided  upon  a  move  which  will  be  of  the 
highest  interest  and  the  greatest  value  to  all  members 
of  the  Canadian  industry.  It  is,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Annual  Meeting,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  held 
in  the  month  of  February,  there  shall  be  established 
within  the  Association  a  Technical  Section  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  problems  arising  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  To  this  section  mill  managers,  foremen, 
superintendents,  engineers,  chemists  and  others  who 
have  the  actual  operation  of  mills  at  heart,  will  belong, 
and  co-operation  in  the  exchanging  of  views  by  pa- 
pers and  discussion  will  be  carried  out.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  has  nominated  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates, 
Superintendent  of  the  Dominion  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratories, Chairman  for  the  organization  of  this  sec- 
tion. Dr.  Bates  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
are  now  working  on  a  plan  of  organization,  and  it  is 
expected  should  have  some  definite  plan  in  shape  for 
the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  industry  at  the 
time  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Every  efi'ort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  all  those  active  in  paper-making.  Such  a  move  has 
not  yet  been  fully  successful  on  the  American  contin- 
ent. There  is  nothing  in  Canada  or  in  the  United 
States  to  correspond  to  the  technical  associations  which 
have  had  such  an  uplifting  influence  on  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway  and  other 
continental  countries.  Dr.  Bates  expects  that  at  the 
first  meeting  there  will  be  a  series  of  papers  followed 
by  active  discussion.  The  papers  will  embrace  prac- 
tically every  side  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  one 
paper  being  chosen  from  each  class  of  interest.  Pulp 
and  paper  men  will  do  well  to  endeavor  to  attend  the 
meeting  if  it  materializes,  as  is  expected,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  all  in  the  development  of  Can- 
adian industry. 


RE  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  wishes  to  give  its 
readers  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  excellent  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  Technical  Education 
which  appeared  in  Jan.  1st  issue  over  "Engineering 
Manager,  Bird  &  Son."  The  gentleman  is  Mr.  Arthur 
Crawford  Jewett. 
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Longleaf  Pine  Good  for 
Kraft  Papers 

That  longleaf  pine  treated  by  the  sulphate  process 
and  properly  handled  will  give  excellent  kraft  pulps 
and  papers,  especially  the  very  strong  and  very  tough, 
lightweight  brown  wrapping  papers,  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  after  a 
series  of  tests  to  determine  the  wood's  possibilities  as 
a  source  of  pulp.  This  conclusion  is  of  significance  at 
this  time,  because  the  war  has  cut  off  the  German  sup- 
ply to  this  country.  The  high  specific  gravity  of  the 
wood  and  the  resultant  high  yield  of  pulp  per  cord, 
says  the  Department  in  a  recently  issued  bulletin,  give 
longleaf  pine  an  advantage  possessed  by  few  other  com- 
mercially important  woods  suitable  for  pulp  making. 

This  new  use  for  longleaf  pine  furnishes  a  means  of 
utilizing  the  waste  in  slabs,  edgings  and  trimmings 
from  Southern  mills.  Tops  and  defective  logs  left  in 
the  woods  and  small  logs  which  at  present  are  convert- 
ed into  lumber  with  little  or  no  profit  would  furnish  a 
supply  of  raw  material  for  pulp  making  even  greater 
than  that  derived  from  the  mill  waste. 

The  tests  were  made  at  the  Forest  Service  laboratory 
and  were  of  two  kinds :  those  to  determine  the  effect 
of  varying  the  cooking  conditions  in  the  sulphate  pro- 
cess, and  semi-commercial  tests  carried  on  by  both  the 
sulphate  and  the  soda  process.  The  sulphate  process 
was  found  to  be  superior  to  the  soda,  at  least  so  far  as 
longleaf  pine  is  concerned.  In  the  former  process  the 
pulp  can  be  very  much  undercooked  and  still  produce  a 
fair  quality  of  paper,  while  a  soda  pulp  mast  be  com- 
paratively well  cooked  before  a  good  paper  can  be 
made  from  it.  The  best  sulphate  kraft  pulps  were  ob- 
tained with  a  total  duration  of  cooking  of  only  3.5 
hours,  against  6  hours  for  the  best  soda  pulp. 

Sulphate  kraft  pulps  of  fairly  good  strength  and 
toughness  can  be  obtained  from  longleaf  pine  with 
yields  as  high  as  61  per  cent  or  2,170  pounds  of  abso- 
lutely dry  pulp  per  10  solid  cubic  feet  of  wood.  For 
the  production  of  high  grades  of  kraft  wrappings  the 
yield  of  pulp  could  be  approximately  51  per  cent,  or 
1,800  pounds  of  absolutely  dry  pulp  equal  to  2,000 
poiuids  air-dry  pulp  per  10  cubic  feet  of  solid  wood. 
The  yield  per  cord  would  be  somewhat  less  than  the 
weights  given  since  an  ordinary  4x4x8  foot  stacked 
cord  may  contain  from  75  to  100  cubic  feet  of  solid 
wood. 


CORNWALL  MAN  KILLED  IN  MILL. 

Chas.  Potasso,  a  machinist,  employed  at  the  Toronto 
Paper  Company's  mill,  met  with  a  terrible  death 
on  January  4th.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  engaged 
in  oiling  the  shafting  when  his  clothing  became  en- 
tangled in  the  machinery,  and  he  was  drawn  around 
the  shaft  until  the  clothing  was  almost  stripped  from 
his  body,  when  he  fell  to  the  floor.  The  unfortunate 
man  was  alone  at  the  time,  and  no  one  saw  the  acci- 
dent. Both  legs  were  severed  from  the  body,  his  right 
arm  broken,  and  his  body  terribly  mangled. 

He  was  29  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Italy,  and  leaves 
a  widow  and  six  children,  the  eldest  of  which  is  only 
8  years  old. 

As  the  Ontario  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is 
now  in  force  in  the  Province  the  family  will  be  en- 
titled to  compensation  under  its  provisions. 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  CONSISTENCY  OF 
STOCK  AND  WHITE  WATER  ON  PAPER 

MACHINES 


By  EDWARD   J.   TRIMBEY,  M.E. 
("Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


Nearly  every  paper  mill  is  equipped  with  a  more  or 
less  extensive  laboratory,  or  those  which  are  not  so 
equipped  themselves  generally  have  an  arrangement 
with  an  outside  laboratory  for  the  frequent  testing  of 
the  various  supplies  purchased.  One  of  the  simplest 
tests  which  can  be  made  is  to  determine  the  consistency 
of  stock  or  of  white  water,  as  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
graduate  for  measuring  the  amount  taken,  a  filter 
paper  and  a  funnel,  with  the  chemical  balances  to 
weigh  the  filter  paper  and  the  filter  paper  and  stock 
after  drying ;  the  term  consistency  is  used  to  designate 
the  number  of  parts  of  dry  material  in  a  given  amount 
of  liquid  stock  or  white  water,  and  when  one  hundred 
parts  of  liquid  stock  or  white  water  are  taken  as  the 
basis  the  consistency  will  express  the  amount  of  dry 
material  as  per  cent.  This  test  is  so  easy  and  so  sim 
pie  that  it  is  not  often  done  and  yet  it  can  be  made 
the  basis  of  investigations  which  will  result  in  great 
economies  in  the  saving  of  stock  and  filler,  as  thi 
question  of  filtering  white  water  samples  has  often  giv- 
en the  incentive  to  making  simple  changes  which  have 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  several  per  cent  of  raw  mater- 
ial. 

How  many  laboratories  connected  with  paper  mills 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  determine  the  relation  be- 
tween the  consistency  of  the  tray  water  and  that  of  the 
suction-box  water  from  their  machines  when  making 
their  various  grades  and  weights?  It  is  because  the 
relative  consistency  of  the  various  kinds  of  white  wa- 
ter, as  compared  with  the  consistency  of  the  stock  sup- 
plied to  the  wire,  is  not  known  that  there  are  so  many 
machines  around  the  country  which  have  a  far  greater 
loss  of  stock  than  is  necessary. 

As  there  is  more  newsprint  made  than  of  any  other 
one  grade  of  paper,  suppose  we  consider  this  matter 
of  relative  consistencies  with  reference  to  newsprint 
machines.  If  a  man  from  the  office  or  from  the  labora- 
tory goes  to  the  machine  room  and  attempts  to  tell  his 
friend  the  machine-tender,  that  the  small  stream  of 
white  water  overflowing  from  the  trays  to  the  sewer 
contains  about  two-fifths  as  much  dry  stock  per  gallon 
as  the  stock  going  from  the  head-box  to  the  wire,  he 
will  be  laughed  at  unless  he  has  the  forethought  to  slip 
two  empty  bottles  of  the  same  size  into  his  pocket  be- 
fore starting  out  and,  while  his  friend  is  enjoying  his 
laugh,  fills  one  from  the  head-box  and  the  other  from 
the  overflow  from  the  trays  and  adding  a  pinch  of 
alum  to  each,  places  them  on  the  window-sill  for  a  few 
minutes  to  settle.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  filter 
and  weigh  the  stock  in  the  two  samples  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  the  truth  of  his  first  statement. 

From  tests  fnade  on  more  than  forty  newsprint  ma- 
chines in  over  a  dozen  different  mills  it  has  been  found 
that  the  ratio  between  the  consistency  of  the  tray  wa- 
ter and  of  the  supply  to  the  wire  is  almost  never  less 
than  30  per  cent,  and  is  seldom  as  low  as  this,  but  is 
generally  from  38  per  cent  to  42  per  cent,  and  occa- 


sionally it  will  be  as  great  as  50  per  cent  when  the 
ground  wood  used  is  fine  and  a  high  percentage  of 
filler  is  used.  These  tests  were  made  on  machines  at 
all  speeds  from  about  275  feet  per  minute  to  600  fe- 
per  minute.  The  speed  has  much  less  effect  on  this 
ratio  than  other  factors,  for  it  happened  that  at  about 
275  feet  per  minute  the  ratio  was  35  per  cent,  while 
some  machines  at  from  360  to  410  feet  per  minute  gave 
from  42  per  cent  to  52  per  cent ;  others  at  500  feet  per 
minute  gave  about  42  per  cent,  and  machines  at  600 
feet  gave  but  38  per  cent.  As  there  is  but  little  vari- 
ation in  the  weight  of  newsprint,  or  in  the  relative  am- 
ounts of  ground  wood  and  sulphite  used,  the  effect  ol 
these  factors  will  be  eliminated  in  comparing  two  ma- 
chines. In  general  it  will  be  found  that  the  factors 
which  determine  the  ratio  between  the  consistency  of 
the  tray  water  and  of  the  supply  to  the  wire  on  news- 
print machines  are  the  character  of  the  ground  wood 
used,  the  amount  of  filler  furnished,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  white  water  system  of  the  mUl  as  a  whole. 

The  consistency  of  the  water  from  the  suction-boxes 
varies  more  widely  than  does  the  tray  water.     It  will 
generally  be  from  12  per  cent  to  16  per  cent  of  the 
consistency  of  the  supply  to  the  wire,  and  from  28  per 
cent  to  36  per  cent  of  the  consistency  of  the  tray  wa 
ter,  though  where  the  ground  wood  used  is  very  "free  " 
and  there  is  ample  wire  forming-surface  so  that  the 
sheet  will  be  well  drained  before  reaching  the  suc- 
tion boxes,  it  will  often  be  found  as  low  as  7 . 5  per  cent 
to  8  per  cent  of  the  consistency  of  the  supply  to  th 
wire,  and  from  21  per  cent  to  24  per  cent  of  the  con 
sistency  of  the  tray  water. 

The  point  is  often  raised  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  in  this  white  water,  and  especially  in  the  suc- 
tion-box water,  is  clay ;  that  this  is  not  the  case  is 
shown  by  the  figures  given  in  Table  1  which  are  fairly 
representative  for  newsprint  machines. 


Table  I. 


Supply  to  wire.  .  . 

Tray  water  

Suction-box  water 


Per  cent 
Consistency. 

0.61 
0.24 

0.08 


Per  cent 
Clay. 

12 
27 

37 


The  amoimt  of  clay  furnished  to  the  beaters  was 
about  3  per  cent,  but  the  stock  going  to  the  wire 
showed  12  per  cent  clay  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
clay  which  came  from  the  tray  water  and  the  suction- 
box  water  and  which  is  continually  circulating  around. 
The  consistency  of  the  tray  water  in  this  case  was  39 
per  cent  of  that  of  the  supply  to  the  wire,  and  the 
suction-box  water  was  about  13  per  cent  as  rich  as 
the  supply  to  the  wire  and  33  per  cent  as  rich  as 
the  tray  water. 
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When  the  weight  of  the  sheet  is  varied  and  the  grade 
of  stock  used  is  the  same  it  is  interesting  to  note  these 
ratios  vary.  Table  2  giving  the  results  of  a  series  of 
tests  on  a  Hanging  Machine,  illustrates  this  change  iv 
the  ratios. 

Table  II. 


Basis 

Per  Cent 

Suction 

Ratio 

Ratio 

in 

Supply 

Consistency 

box 

"A." 

Ounces,  to  Wire. 

Tray  Water.  Water. 

P.O. 

P.c. 

18 

1.39 

0.314 

0.054 

22.5 

3.9 

1.31 

0.286 

0.040 

21.8 

3.1 

15 

1.22 

0.328 

0.056 

26.9 

4.6 

1.22 

0.341 

0.059 

27.9 

4.8 

1.32 

0.360 

0.068 

27.3 

5.1 

12 

1.28 

0.444 

0.094 

34.7 

7.4 

1.26 

0.474 

0.100 

37.5 

7.9 

10 

1.14 

0.503 

0.104 

44.1 

9.1 

1.12 

0.497 

0.107 

44.3 

9.6 

"A"  represents  the  ratio  between  the  consistency  of 
the  tray  water  and  the  consistency  of  the  supply  to  the 
wire. 

"B"  represents  the  ratio  between  the  consistency  of 
the  suction  box  water  and  the  consistency  of  the  sup- 
ply to  the  wire. 


From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  ratios  between  the 
tray  water  and  the  supply  to  the  wire,  and  between 
the  suction  box  water  and  the  supply  to  the  wire  vary 
inversely  with  the  weight  of  the  sheet,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  plot  them  as  is  done  in  Fig.  1  in  order  to  see 
how  uniformly  these  ratios  decrease  as  the  weight  of 
the  sheet  is  increased. 

In  the  case  of  papers  in  which  a  larger  percentage 
of  sulphite,  or  other  long  fibre  stock,  is  used  than  is 
used  in  either  newsprint  or  hanging  paper,  these  con- 
sistency ratios  are  much  less.    Some  idea  of  the  rela- 


tive consistency  values  on  bag  and  manila  papers  of 
various  grades  may  be  gained  from  Table  III. 

With  these  grades  of  paper  the  weight  of  the  sheet, 
the  amount  of  sulphite  or  of  other  long  fibre  stock,  and 
the  consistency  of  the  stock  coming  from  the  head- 
box  to  the  wire  are  the  factors  which  have  the  great- 
est influence  in  determining  the  consistency  of  the  tray 
water  and  of  the  suction  water,  and  consequently  the 
ratio  when  compared  with  the  consistency  of  the  sup 
ply  to  the  wire.    Tests  No.  2  and  5  are  from  the  same 
relative  furnish,  but  the  weight  in  one  case  is  32  pounds 
per  ream  and  in  the  other  100  pounds  per  ream,  while 
the  ratio  between  the  tray  water  and  the  supply  to  the 
wire  are  23  per  cent  and  9.5  per  cent  respectively. 
Tests  No.  4  and  9  are  from  machines  making  the  same 
weight  of  sheet.  No.  4,  however,  is  from  a  furnish  of 
50  per  cent  of  sulphite  and  50  per  cent  of  ground 
wood  while  No.  9  is  from  a  furnish  of  75  per  cent  sul- 
phite and  25  per  cent  of  Mitscherlich:  the  ratios  be- 
tween tray  water  and  supply  to  the  wire  are  15.5  pe^ 
cent  and  8.5  per  cent  respectively.   It  should  be  noted 
that  the  consistency  of  the  supply  to  the  wire  for  Test 
No.  4  is  more  than  50  per  cent  greater  than  for  Test  No. 
9,  this  increase  in  the  consistency  of  the  supply  lowers 
the  ratio  considerably,  as  with  a  more  concentrated 
stock  coming  onto  the  wire  it  takes  less  time  to  form 
a  filtering  matte  on  the  wire  which  acts  to  hold  back 
the  finer  particles.    In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
heavier  the  sheet,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  sul- 
phite or  other  long  fibre  stock,  and  the  greater  the 
concentration  of  the  stock  coming  to  the  wire,  the 
lower  will  be  the  consistency  of  the  tray  and  suction 
box  waters  as  compared  with  the  consistency  of  the 
supply;  while  the  lighter  the  sheet,  the  shorter  the 
fibres,  and  the  more  dilute  the  supply  to  the  wire,  the 
greater  will  be  the  consistency  of  the  tray  and  suction 
box  waters  as  compared  with  the  consistency  of  the 
supply,  for  papers  of  this  grade. 

On  machines  making  the  higher  grades  of  paper 
where  no  ground  wood  is  used,  the  ratio  between  the 


Table  III. 


Per  cent 
Bone-dry  Consistency 


Test 
No. 

1 

Supply 
to  Wire. 

0.44 

Tray 
Water. 

0.122 

Suction-box 
Water. 

0.041 

Ratio 
"A." 

28% 

Ratio  "B." 
9.3% 

Weight  per 
Ream. 

32 

Speed.  Furnish. 
/50%  Sulphite 
^'^^  150%  Groundwood 

2 

0.54 

0.125 

23 

•  •  • 

32 

306    Same  as  No.  1 

3 

0.55 

0.103 

0.025 

19 

4.5 

40 

260  /^^^^  Sulphite 

1  i0%  Groundwood 

4 

0.64 

0.098 

0.013 

15.5 

2.0 

50 

296    Same  as  No.  1 

5 

0.79 

0.076 

0.054 

9.5 

7.0 

100 

106    Same  as  No.  1 

6 

0.41 

0.103 

0.042 

25 

10 

37 

418  f^^%  Sulphite 

\25%  Groundwood 

7 

0.33 

0.082 

0.052 

25 

15.5 

35 

300    100%  Sulphite 

8 

0.42 

0.064 

15 

40 

306    100%  Sulphite 

9 

0.44 

0.038 

0.022 

.  8.5 

5.0 

50 

244  [75%  Sulphite 

\25%  Mitscherlich 

"A"  represents  the  ratio  between  the  consistency  of 
the  wire. 

"B"  represents  the  ratio  between  the  consistency  of 
supply  to  the  wire, 


the  tray  water  and  the  consistency  of  the  supply  to 
the  suction-box  water  and  the  consistency  of  the 
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consistency  of  the  tray  water  and  of  the  supply  to  the  Table  No.  4  gives  the  results  of  tests  on  six  machines 
wire  may  roughly  be  stated  as  from  10  per  cent  to  2j  making  papers  such  as  are  used  by  the  better  class  of 
per  cent.  periodicals,  etc. 

Table  IV. 


Per  Cent  Bone-dry  Consistency. 


Test 

Machine. 

Supply 

Tray 

Suction-box 

Weight  per 

No. 

No. 

to  Wire. 

Water. 

Water. 

Ratio  "A." 

Ratio  "B. 

Ream. 

Speed. 

1 

1 

0.83 

0.203 

0.086 

24.5 

10.4 

41.5 

223 

2 

2 

1.35 

0.12 

0.044 

8.9 

3.3 

82 

109 

3 

3 

0.89 

0.125 

0.037 

14 

4.1 

37.5 

170 

4 

3 

0.83 

0.125 

0.038 

15 

4.6 

37.5 

170 

5 

4 

0.99 

0.114 

0.055 

11.5 

5.5 

64 

131 

6 

4 

1.03 

0.100 

0.054 

9.7 

5.2 

64 

131 

7 

5 

1.00 

0.225 

0.117 

22.5 

11.7 

8 

6 

0.96 

0.223 

0.075 

23.3 

7.8 

"A"'  represents  the  ratio  between  the  consistency  of  the  tray  water  and  the  consistency  of  the  supply 
to  the  wire. 

"B"  represents  the  ratio  between  the  consistency  of  the  suction-box  water  and  the  consistency  of  the 
supply  to  the  wire. 


In  these  grades  of  paper  the  percentage  of  filler  used 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  other  grades  we  have  been 
discussing,  and  on  some  of  the  machines  listed  in  Table 
4  considerable  old  printed  paper  stock  was  used.  The 
printed  papers  and  books  are  first  treated  with  a  weak 
caustic  to  loosen  the  ink,  etc.,  and  are  then  washed 
for  a  number  of  hours  to  remove  the  ink  so  loosene-^' 
and  finally  bleached.  In  this  process  a  eonsiderabV 
percentage  of  the  total  weight  furnished  to  the  washer 
is  removed  and  goes  to  waste.  At  first  the  wash  wa- 
ter is  very  dirty  containing  the  dirt,  ink,  etc.,  but  it 
also  contains  a  large  amount  of  clay  or  other  filler  as 
well  as  the  fine  short  fibres  of  the  soda  pulp  which 
was  used  in  the  original  furnish.  As  the  washing  con 
tinues  the  water  coming  from  the  washing  drums  be- 
comes cleaner  than  at  first,  but  it  contains  quite  an 
appreciable  amount  of  fine  fibres  which  find  their  way 
through  the  mesh  of  the  wire  covering  of  the  washing 
drums. 

The  amount  of  material  removed  in  this  way  will 
vary  greatly  with  different  grades  of  old  papers,  th" 
mesh  of  the  wire  covering  for  the  washing  drums,  etc., 
but  the  following  figures  will  give  an  idea  as  to  the 
amount  of  this  loss.  One  test  made  by  the  writer  on 
the  waste  water  from  a  large  number  of  washers  gave 
an  average  consistency  of  0.10  per  cent  or  from  8  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent  as  rich  as  the  supply  to  the  wire 
of  the  paper  machines  at  this  mill.  To  be  sure  this  was 
Aot  all  good  stock,  but  contained  a  large  amount  of 
tlirt.  ink,  etc.,  nevertheless  it  represents  a  loss  of  ma- 
terial purchased  and  this  loss  must  show  up  on  the 
>ost  sheet.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  washers 
rere  being  run  from  three  to  five  hours,  and  that  the 
Volume  of  water  coming  from  each  washer  was  roughly 
/rom  forty  to  sixty  gallons  per  minute,  it  is  readilv 
seen  that  the  loss  of  material  occurring  at  this  point 
is  no  inconsiderable  item.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
lest  was  being  made  on  the  mixture  from  all  of  the 
vashers,  tests  were  made  of  the  water  from  an  indi- 
ndual  washer  at  the  end  of  three  hours  and  again  at 
he  end  of  four  hours.  The  first  showed  0.031  pe^^ 
•ent  and  the  second  0.025  per  cent  of  dry  material. 
In  each  case  it  was  somewhat  dark  in  color,  but  it  was 
•nostly  short  fine  fibres  as  a  large  part  of  the  filler  orig- 
"nally  in  the  paper  had  been  washed  out  by  this  time. 


It  can  easily  be  seen  that  if  the  fui'nish  contains  much 
of  this  old  paper  stock  that  there  will  be  less  stock 
passing  through  the  machine  wire  with  the  tray  water, 
many  of  the  smaller  fibres  having  been  removed  in  the 
preliminary  washing  treatment,  leaving  the  longer 
fibres  which  do  not  pass  through  the  wire  so  readily. 
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Fig.  1 — Showing  relative  consistency  of  tray  water 
to  the  wire,  for  various  weights  of  sheet  hanging 
and  of  suction-box  water  as  compared  with  supply 
paper. 


This  is  one  reason  why  on  machine  No.  3  Table  No.  4 
the  ratio  between  the  consistencies  of  the  tray  water 
and  of  the  supply  to  the  wire  is  but  14  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent,  even  though  the  sheet  is  but  37.5  pounds 
per  ream.  The  amount  of  clay  furnished  to  the  beaters 
on  this  machine  was  practically  the  same  as  for  ma- 
chine No.  4  yet  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  clay 
in  the  stock  at  the  Regulating  Box  was  considerably 
less,  and  the  percentage  of  clay  in  the  tray  water  and 
suction  box  water  was  also  much  lower. 
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The  relative  amounts  of  filler  contained  in  the  stock 
by  filtering  the  various  samples.  The  percentages  of  Ash 
found  on  igniting  portions  of  the  dry  stock  obtained 
by  filtering  the  various  samples.  The  per  cent  of  Ash 
for  four  of  the  machines  listed  in  Table  4  are  given 
in  Table  5. 

Table  V. 

Per  Cent  of  Ash  in  Dry  Stock. 
From         From         From  From 
Regulating     Supply        Tray  Suction 
Box.        to  Wire.     Water.    Box  Water. 
Machine  No.  P.c.  P.c.  P.c.  P.c. 

2  12.5  14.0  48.0  64.0 

3  8.4  11.0  35.5  55.3 

4  11.6  14.1  53.7  68.7 
6            ....           ....          54.6  70.0 


The  writer  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
tests  of  this  nature  in  a  mill  where  a  part  or  all  of  the 
furnish  was  rag  stock.  If  any  of  the  readers  who  are 
using  rag  stock  have  made  similar  tests,  or  will  make 
similar  tests,  and  will  publish  their  results  through  the 
columns  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  of  interest.  The  more  information  which 
can  be  obtained  having  a  bearing  on  the  possible  losses 
of  stock,  or  which  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  relations 
existing  in  different  parts  of  the  process,  helps  to  ad- 
vance not  only  the  individuals  and  the  mills  with  which 
they  are  connected,  but  if  there  is  a  free  exchange  of 
such  information  through  the  trade  journals  it  will 
eventually  advance  the  business  as  a  whole  with  added 
profit  to  every  one  connected  with  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry. 


THE  TECHNOLOGY  OF  THE  COMMON  PAPER- 
MAKING  FIBRES 


By   HENRY   ALDOUS  BROMLEY. 


The  common  paper-making  vegetable  fibres  may  be 
divided  botanically  into  the  following  classes,  viz. : — 

1.  Plant  Seed  Hairs. — These  consist  of  filaments 
composed  of  single  individual  cells.  The  only  member 
of  this  class  under  consideration  is  Cotton. 

2.  Bast  Fibres  from  the  inner  bark  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  They  consist  of  filaments  or  fibre  bundles  made 
up  of  aggregated  individual  cells.  Such  are  Flax 
(linen).  Hemp  and  Jute. 


MANILA  HEMP. 

3.  Fibro-vascular  bundles  of  leaves  and  stems,  in- 
cluding whole  stems.  Such  are  Esparto,  Straw,  Bam- 
boo, Manila  Hemp,  and  the  Woods. 

Cotton. 

Cotton  consists  of  the  seed  hairs  of  several  varieties 
of  the  botanical  genus  Gossypium,  isolated,  after  the 
plant  has  ripened,  by  picking  and  separating  the  seeds 
by  "ginning."  The  fibre,  which  consists  of  a  single 
long  tubular  cell,  varies  in  dimensions  according  to  its 
origin,  in  length  from  about  10  to  40  mm.,  and  in  dia- 
meter from  about  12  to  35  microns  (.012  to  .035  mm.) . 
At  first  the  fibre  is  cylindrical,  but  ultimately  a  flat 
ribbon  with  a  thickened  margin;  at  the  same  time  it 
acquires  a  characteristic  twist.  This  twisting  is  prob- 
ably due  to  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  under 
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cultivation,  since  it  is  not  observed  in  wild  cotton. 
Microscopically,  cotton  presents,  therefore,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flat  more  or  less  transparent  band,  with  wide 
central  canal  and  thickened  edges,  and  consequent  de- 
pression of  the  middle  of  the  cell.  The  twisting  is  often 
apparent,  and  when  present  gives  an  excellent  means 
of  differentiating  the  fibre  from  linen,  a  differentiation 
which  is  not  otherwise  always  an  easy  matter  in  paper. 
The  cell  walls  are  thin  and  often  present  a  finely  gran- 
ulated appearance  and  cross  markings  which  are  high- 
ly characteristic.  Some  fibres  are  always  found  which 
have  not  taken  the  stain  very  strongly,  and  these  fre- 
quently show  markings  in  a  pronounced  degree.  The 
cell  ends  are  naturally  rounded,  but  in  paper  are 
more  usually  found  frayed  and  split  from  the  beating. 

Chemically,  cotton  is  practically  pure  cellulose,  and 
its  chemical  reactions  are,  therefore,  mainly  those  of 
cellulose  itself.  The  fibre  contains,  however,  a  small 
percentage  of  water  and  earthy  matter,  as  well  as 
traces  of  fatty,  waxy,  and  albuminoid  substances. 
Treated  with  Schweitzer's  reagent  (an  ammoniacal  so- 
lution of  copper  oxide)  cotton  undergoes  a  remark- 
able change,  becoming  distended  at  regular  intervals, 
the  intervening  portions  of  the  fibre  being  constricted. 
It  is  dissolved  by  hot  concentrated  solutions  of  zinc 
chloride,  cellulose  in  the  hydrated  condition  being  pre- 
cipitated on  dilution  of  the  solution.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  produces  "amyloid"  (so  called  from  its 
chemical  resemblance  to  starch),  the  fibre  being  simul- 
taneously disintegrated.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  de- 
stroys cotton  fibre,  oxidising  it  to  various  products, 
among  which  is  oxalic  acid;  but  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  produces  a  nitrated  cellulose  with- 
out loss  of  structure,  one  such  nitrate  being  gun-cotton. 
Prolonged  action  on  the  part  of  dilute  acids  produces 
hydration  (parchmentization)  and  tendering.  Con- 
centrated alkalies  act  energetically,  causing  consider- 
able swelling  and  an  increase  in  transparency  and  lus- 
tre (mercerization).  Dilute  alkalies  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures and  pressures  have  little  action  except  to  re- 
move non-cellulosic  material.  Powerful  oxidising 
agents,  such  as  chromic  acid,  produce  oxy-cellulose  and 
corresponding  disintegration.  This  oxy-cellulose  shows 
marked  differences  in  chemical  character  from  the  par- 
ent cellulose,  yielding  furfural  on  distillation  with 
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acids  and  reducing  Fehling's  solution.  Cotton  pos- 
sesses little  or  no  affinity  for  basic  and  acid  coal-tar 
colors,  but  is  readily  dyed  by  substantive  colors  as 
Congo  red  and  Benzopurpurin,  without  the  aid  of  a 
mordant.  The  high  capillarity  of  the  fibre  renders  it 
extremely  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  blottings. 


ESPARTO. 


Color  Reactions. — Iodine  followed  by  treatment  with 
a  solution  containing  2  volumes  of  glycerine,  1  vol- 
ume of  water,  and  3  volumes  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
colors  cotton  blue  (Cross)  ;  reduction  of  the  propoi'tion 
of  sulphuric  acid  producing,  however,  a  brown  stain. 
Iodine  and  zinc  chloride  give  a  reddish  coloration,  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  cochineal  reddish  yellow,  and 
alcoholic  magenta  red  the  color  of  the  latter  reagent 
disappearing  on  addition  of  ammonia. 

The  treatment  of  cotton  for  paper-making  consists 
merely  in  a  boiling  with  weak  caustic,  mainly  directed 
towards  the  removal  of  foreign  matter  in  the  rags 
themselves. 

Linen. 

Linen  consists  of  the  bast  fibre  of  the  flax  plant 
(Linum  usitatissimum),  prepared  by  first  "rippling" 
with  iron  combs,  to  separate  the  stalk  from  the  seed, 
and  then  steeping  or  "retting,"  to  separate  the  bast 
from  the  woody  matter.  The  fibres  vary  in  length  from 
25  to  30  mm.,  and  have  an  averag'-3  diam.  of  20  microns. 
(.02  mm.).  The  fibre  is  a  uniform  rigid  cylinder  with 
thick  walls,  a  narrow  central  canal,  and  pointed  ends. 
At  regular  intervals  occur  the  "nodes,"  or  disloca- 
tions, constituting  local  thickening  of  the  cell  wall.  Un- 
der the  microscope  these  nodes  present  the  appearance 
of  swellings  or  knots,  giving  the  fibre,  in  many  in- 


STRAW. 


stances,  very  much  the  look  of  a  cane.  It  is  necessary 
to  say  that  this  appearance  is  largely  confined  to  the 
raw  fibre,  beating  usually,  at  any  rate,  if  at  all  pro- 
longed, largely  destroying  the  characteristics  which 
differentiate  the  linen  fibre  from  some  cotton  fibres. 


The  natural  ends  are  seldom  or  never  seen  in  paper, 
the  beating  of  linen  pulp  usually  splitting  and  unravel- 
ling them  into  fibrillae — a  fact  which  partly  explains 
the  unusual  strength  of  linen  papers.  The  cell  walls 
are  considerably  more  opaque  than  those  of  cotton. 
Besides  the  bands  visible  at  the  nodes  the  markings 
also  comprise  fine  transverse  and  longitudinal 
"striae,"  similar  to  those  of  hemp,  but  not  so  pronoun- 
ced. In  paper  the  central  canal  may  be  entirely  ob- 
literated, and,  irdeed,  in  loans  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  fibre  may  be  so  altered  as  to  be  almost  unrecog- 
nisable. In  such  eases  distinction  from  cotton  or  hemp 
is  a  practical  impossibility.  The  polygonal  shape  of  the 
cross  section  of  flax  is  highly  characteristic. 

Chemically,  linen,  like  cotton,  is  nearly  pure  cellu- 
lose. Flax  itself  is  a  pecto-cellulose,  i.e.,  cellulose  in 
combination  with  pectous  or  fleshy  matter  associated 
with  the  plant;  but  the  treatment  to  which  the  fibre 
is  subjected  at  various  stages  of  its  career  before  be- 
coming paper  dissociates  most  of  the  non-cellulose  con- 
stituents. Treated  with  Schweitzer's  reagent,  linen 
swells  considerably,  but  is  not  entirely  dissolved.  The 
other  chemical  reactions  of  linen  are  largely  similar 
to  those  of  cotton. 

Color  Reactions. — Iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  color 
linen  blue,  iodine  and  zinc  chloride  reddish,  and  alco- 
holic cochineal  violet.  The  nodes  are  well  shown  with 
methyl  violet. 


BAMBOO. 


Hemp. 

Hemp  is  the  bast  fibre  of  Cannabis  sativa  separated 
by  ' '  retting. ' '  The  ultimate  fibres  vary  in  length  from 
about  1.5  to  25  mm.,  and  have  an  average  diameter  of 
22  microns.  ( .  022  mm. ) .  Microscopically,  the  fibres 
show  a  general  resemblance  to  linen,  except  that  the 
nodes  are  not  so  conspicuous.  The  cell  walls  show 
considerable  striation  as  well  as  fine  transvei*se  lines 
at  intervals,  and  sometimes  attached  hairs.  The  ends 
are  naturally  rounded — sometimes  branched.  The  fibre 
shows  a  strong  tendency  to  split  into  fibrillae,  and  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  opaque  than  linen.  The  central 
canal  is  rather  inconspicuous.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  difi'erentiate  microscopically  linen  and  hemp 
in  the  beaten  condition.  In  strong  packing  papers, 
where  the  fibre  has  had  less  drastic  treatment  there 
is  more  chance  of  noting  the  few  marks  of  difference. 

Color  Reactions. — Iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  color 
the  bleached  fibre  blue,  and  iodine  with  zinc  chloride 
reddish.  The  unbleached  fibre  may  appear  more  or 
less  strongly  yelloAv.  The  raw  fibre  shows  slight  evi- 
dences of  reaction  to  both  aniline  sulphate  and  phloro- 
glucinol  (see  Jute),  and  is  partially  dissolved  by  Sch- 
weitzer's reagent, 
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Bleached  hemp  produces  a  soft  and  lustrous  fibre 
of  a  good  white  color,  and  incomplete  treatment  with 
lime  furnishes  a  fibre  eminently  suitable  for  strong 
packing  papers. 

Jute. 

Jute  consists  of  the  bast  fibre  of  various  species  of 
Corchorus  separated  by  "retting."  The  average  length 
of  the  ultimate  fibre  is  2  mm.  and  its  average  diameter 
22  microns.  Jute  is  therefore,  much  the  shortest  of  the 
textile  fibres.  Microscopically,  jute  fibres  appear 
cylindrical  and  transparent,  with  smooth  walls,  often 
covered  with  encrusting  matter,  and  a  well  defined 
central  canal.  The  fibres  are  often  found  in  charac- 
teristic bundles,  and  show  knots  which  stand  out  very 
clearly  in  stained  specimens.  The  cell  walls  are  char- 
acteristically variable  in  thickness,  the  central  canal 
often  changing  abruptly  from  a  considerable  width  to 
a  mere  line.  In  other  respects  the  fibres  much  resemble 
some  of  the  tracheids  from  the  woods. 

Jute  is  the  type  of  the  ligno-celluloses,  i.e.,  celluloses 
in  combination  with  lignin  or  woody  matter.  Iodine 
colors  it,  in  common  with  other  ligno-celluloses,  a  more 
or  less  deep  yellow,  as  also  does  a  solution  of  aniline 
sulphate.  A  solution  of  phloroglucinol  in  hydrochloric 
acid  (50  per  cent)  /  applied  to  the  fibre  develops  a 
brilliant  red.  The  raw  fibre  exhibits  great  affinity  for 
basic  coal  tar  colors,  a  phenomenon  of  much  importance 
in  textile  dyeing.      Exposed  to  the  action  of  moist 
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chlorine  gas  a  remarkable  change  occurs  in  jute.  The 
chlorine  combines  directly  with  the  fibre  to  produce  a 
bright  yellow  compound,  which,  on  subsequent  expo- 
sure of  the  fibre  to  the  action  of  a  boiling  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite,  is  removed  with  the  simultaneous  pro- 
duction of  a  bright  red  color.  This  chlorination  ef- 
fect becomes  of  importance  in  the  consideration  of 
jute  bleaching.  The  fibrous  matter  remaining  unacted 
U[)on  after  treatment  with  sulphite  is  practically  pure 
cellulose.  Schweitzer's  reagent  acts  upon  jute  with 
the  production  of  considerable  swelling,  while  a  dilute 
solution  of  chromic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  colors 
the  fibre  blue.  The  ash  of  the  fibre  contains  silica, 
lime,  and  phosphates,  with  traces  of  manganese. 

Esparto. 

The  bast  fibre  of  esparto  is  derived  from  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  of  Stipa  tenacissima,  growing  on  arid 
soil  in  Spain  and  North  Africa.  The  leaf  of  the  plant 
is  that  used  for  paper-making,  being  dried  in  the  sun, 
picked  over  to  remove  root  ends,  and  pressed  up  into 
bales  for  transport.  The  average  length  of  the  ulti- 
mate fibre  is  1.5  mm.,  and  its  average  diameter  10 
microns.   (.012  mm.).    Microscopically,  esparto  pre- 


sents the  appearance  of  a  short,  smoothly  polished, 
thick-walled  cylinder  with  finely  pointed  ends,  which 
occasionally  exhibit  bifurcation.  The  central  canal  is 
vary  narrow  and  only  visible  as  a  fine  line.  Under  high 
magnification  the  fibre  shows  transverse  markings  at 
intervals.   The  whole  leaf  being  used  for  paper-making, 
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its  cuticle  contributes  to  the  miscellaneous  debris 
found  in  connection  with  the  bast  cells  proper.  This 
comprises,  firstly,  the  serrated  or  tooth  cells,  which  are 
found  present  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  occasionally 
joined  together  in  colonies;  and  secondly,  the  very 
characteristic  seed  hairs.  These  latter  resemble  no- 
thing so  much  as  raisin  stones,  and  when  found  may  be 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  esparto. 

The  cellulose  of  esparto,  unlike  that  of  cotton,  is  not 
present  as  such,  but  in  an  oxidized  condition,  and  is 
known  as  oxy-cellulose.  This  oxy-cellulose  gives  a  red 
color  on  boiling  with  a  solution  of  aniline  sulphate, 
and  the  reaction  therefore  forms  a  qualitative  test  for 
the  presence  of  esparto  and  straw  in  paper.  On  dis- 
tillation with  hydrochloric  acid  of  1 . 06  specific  gravity, 
esparto  yields  furfuraldehyde,  a  reaction  which  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  a  method  of  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  the  fibre.  When  esparto  cellulose  is  treated 
with  a  solution  of  magenta  which  has  been  previously 
decolorized  by  sulphurous  acid  (Schit¥'s  reagent),  the 
red  color  of  the  dye  is  restored,  the  reaction  depending 
on  the  presence  of  aldehyde.  Prolonged  exposure  to  a 
warm  dry  atmosphere  causes  further  oxidation  of  the 
unstable  esparto  cellulose,  accompanied  by  discolora- 
tion. This  discoloration  is  often  seen  in  libraries  on 
the  edges  of  books  printed  on  esparto  paper.  With 
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iodine  and  zinc  chloride  esparto  is  stained  a  bluish 
grey,  some  fibres  sliowing  slight  lignification  and  being 
therefore  yellowish.    The  transverse  markings  under 
liigh  powers  are  seen  of  a  brownish  color. 
After  careful  picking  and  dusting,  esparto  is  cooked 
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with  from  6  to  11  per  cent  of  caustic  soda  in  vomiting 
boilers  under  pressure.  The  caustic  removes,  besides  a 
considerable  amount  of  silica  from  the  cuticle,  much 
waxy  and  pectous  matter. 

By  reason  of  their  large  proportion  of  air  space, 
esparto  papers  are  both  light  and  bulky.  They  give 
a  close  sheet  with  a  useful  printing  surface  capable  of 
taking  a  good  finish,  and  are  unrivalled  for  imitation 
arts  and  as  body  papers  for  coating  purposes. 

Straw. 

Straw  consists  of  the  stems  of  various  kinds  of  grain. 
The  average  length  of  the  ultimate  fibre  is  about  1.5 
mm.,  and  its  average  diameter  15  microns.  The  fibres 
are  short,  though  usually  longer  than  esparto,  not  so 
highly  polished  as  the  latter,  and  show  decided  knots 
and  joints  which  stand  up  well  in  specimens  stained 
with  iodine.  The  fibres  frequently  exhibit  "kinking" 
to  a  marked  degree.  The  central  canal  is  much  more 
evident  than  that  of  esparto  and  the  whole  fibre  rather 
transparent.  At  the  knots  the  cell  walls  are  much 
thickened  and  the  central  canal  becomes  attenuated, 
broadening  out  on  each  side  of  the  joint.  The  ends  are 
pointed,  but  more  rounded  than  those  of  esparto.  In- 
dividual fibres  show  great  variations  in  dimensions. 
Serrated  epidermic  cells  are  numerous  and  are  said 
to  indicate  by  certain  differences  in  appearance  the 
origin  of  the  particular  straw  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived. Large  numbers  of  oval  parenchyma  cells  stain- 
ed blue  violet  with  iodine,  are  present,  derived  from  the 
pithy  matter  of  the  interior  of  the  stem.  These  cells  are 
frequently  found  in  pairs  joined  together  by  their 
narrow  ends,  and  these  usually  show  well  defined  pores 
and  markings.  Other  cells  are  occasionally  to  be  seen, 
including  thin  tube-like  vessels  with  well-marked  pores 

The  cellulose  of  straw  like  that  of  esparto,  is  pre- 
sent in  the  "oxy"  condition,  but  straw  is  considerably 
more  lignified  than  esparto.  Its  cellulose  gives  a  red 
coloration  Avith  aniline  svdphate,  though  not  to  such 
a  marked  extent  as  esparto  and  yields  furfural  on  acid 
distillation.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  paper- 
maker  the  most  interesting  characteristic  of  straw  is  the 
remarkable  extent  to  which  hydration  of  its  cellulose 
can  be  carried,  the  beating  producing  a  maximum  of 
transparency  in  the  finished  paper.  The  raw  material 
requires  a  someAvhat  drastic  treatment,  both  on  account 
of  the  high  proportion  of  silicious  matter  present  and 
of  the  lignified  nature  of  the  fibre.  The  yield  of  pulp 
is  not  usually  over  40  per  cent.  Next  to  rags,  straw 
is  the  most  easily  bleached  material  used  for  paper- 
making,  requiring,  according  to  Griffin  and  Little, 
not  more  than  7  to  10  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  bleach- 
ing powder. 

Bamboo. 

Bamboo  pulp  is  derived  from  the  whole  stems  of 
various  species  of  Bambusa.  Both  physically  and 
•chemically  bamboo  shows  great  similarity  to  straw. 
The  average  length  of  the  fibre  is  about  4  mm.  and  its 
average  diameter  15  microns  (.05  mm,).  Microsco- 
TMcally,  the  ultimate  fibres  show  a  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  straw,  but  are  more  rigid  in  appearance, 
and  considerably  more  opaque.  The  central  canal  is 
not  very  evident.  The  cell  walls,  Avhich  are  thick,  ex- 
hibit at  intervals  cross  markings  in  the  form  of  an  X. 
The  fibre  appears  to  break  easily  at  .the  joints,  speci- 
mens often  showing  a  half  divided  appearance  at  these 
points  in  beaten  pulp.  One  characteristic  is  the  very 
large  proportion  of  the  pith  cells,  Avhich  occur  much 
more  frequently  than  in  straw. 


For  paper-making,  bamboo  re(|uires  a  somewhat 
drastic  treatment  with  caustic,  and  a  rather  high  pro- 
portion of  bleach  It  makes  a  strong  somewhat  harsh 
paper  M'ith  a  peculiar  cloudy  look-through,  and  cap- 
able of  taking  a  high  degree  of  finish.  The  writer 
has  seen  blottings  made  from  this  material,  which 
showed  a  very  high  degree  of  absorptive  power.  The 
fibre  produces  from  42  to  45  per  cent  of  air-dry  pulp 
(Sindall) . 

Manila  Hemp. 

Manila  hemp  's  derived  from  the  leaf  stalks  of  Musa 
toxtilis,  a  vaiiety  of  plantain  growing  in  the  Philip- 
pines. After  stripping  the  plant  is  scraped  to  expose 
the  bast  fibres.  The  average  length  of  the  ultimate 
fibres  is  6  mm.,  and  the  average  diameter  about  20 
microns.  Microscopically,  the  fibres  largely  resemble 
jute  except  that  the  central  canal  is  large,  regular,  and 
much  more  apparent.  The  cells  are  thin-walled  and 
transparent  and  most  beaiitifully  marked.  The  ends 
taper  off  to  fine  points.  The  fibre  is  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  small  rectangular  cells  with  rounded 
corners,  occasionally  found  in  colonies  of  a  curious 
' '  brick-wall ' '  appearance. 

Manila  comes  to  the  paper-makers'  market  in  the 
form  of  old  ropes,  being  largely  employed  in  the  rope- 
making  industries.  The  fibre  makes  a  very  character- 
istic paper  rivalled  in  toughness  only  by  the  Japanese 
paper  mulberry,  which  in  other  respects  it  much  resem- 
bles. 

Wood  Pulp. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  wood  fibre  used  in  this  coun- 
try for  paper-making  is  derived  from  the  wood  of  coni- 
ferous trees  (pine,  spruce,  etc.),  the  wood  of  decidu- 
ous trees  (poplar,  etc.)  being,  however,  largely  used  in 
America.  The  cells  of  coniferous  Avood  (tracheids) 
average  about  3  mm.  in  length  and  .03  mm.  in  diame- 
ter. They  are  transparent  and  thin-walled  with  well 
defined  central  canal  and  joints,  and  frequently  show 
considerable  "kinking"  and  bending.  The  joints  are 
usually  colorless  in  stained  specimens  and  thus  show  up 
well.  The  fibre  ends  are  pointed.  Besides  these  fibres 
many  are  found  of  a  flat  ribbon-like  appearance,  some- 
thing like  cotton.  This  likeness  is  increased  in  many 
cases  by  the  presence  both  of  tAvisting  of  the  fibre  and 
of  the  lattice  work  marking  of  the  cell  wall,  which 
are  often  so  noticeable  in  cotton.  The  special  char- 
acteristic of  these  fibres  is,  hoAvever,  the  presence  of 
small  circular  ringed  pits  in  the  cell  AA'all,  more  or  less 
clearly  defined  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  chemical 
treatment  of  the  pulp.  In  addition  to  these  pits  are 
seen  larger  elliptical  pores  Avhich  are  usually  better 
defined.  The  presence  of  these  pits  and  pores,  to- 
gether Avith  the  distinctive  coloring  of  the  fibres  Avith 
iodine,  makes  the  microscopical  appearance  of  wood 
fibre  from  coniferous  trees  highly  characteristic. 

The  fibres  of  deciduous  Avood  differ  somcAvhat  in 
appearance  from  those  previously  described,  being 
shorter  and  having  AA'ider  central  canals.  The  ribbon- 
like cells  marked  with  pores,  which  are  such  a  strong 
feature  of  coniferous  Avood,  are  absent;  but  numbers 
of  large  and  beautifully  marked  vessels  ai'e  usually  to 
be  found  associated  Avith  the  cells  proper. 

The  characteristics  described  aboA'e  are  those  dis- 
played by  Avood  pulp  Avhich  has  been  prepared  for  pa- 
per-making purposes  by  processes  of  chemical  treat- 
ment to  isolate  the  cellulose.  In  contradistinction  to 
these  characteristics  must  be  noticed  those  displayed 
by  Avood  pulp  Avhich  has  received  no  previous  chemical 
ti'eatment  viz.,  "mechanical"  or  ground  wood.  VicAved 
under  the  microscope  the  particles  of  mechanical  wood 
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pulp  are  seen  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  betray  their 
origin  by  their  torn  and  irregular  appearance.  They 
show,  however,  the  pits  of  pine  wood  as  well  as  the 
medullary  rays,  M^hich  latter  appear  as  dark  bars  lying 
at  right  angles  to  the  long  axes  of  the  splinters.  There 
medullary  rays  are  not  found  in  chemical  wood  pulp  for 
the  reason  that  the  process  to  which  the  wood  has  been 
subjected  destroys  their  individuality. 

Chemical  wood  pulp  presents  the  characteristics  of 
cellulose  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  iso- 
lation has  been  carried  in  the  cooking  and  bleaching 
processes,  pulps  reacting  to  phloro-glucine  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  lignified  matter  left  unacted  up- 
on, and  processes  have  been  described  for  the  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  this  residual  lignification.  There  are 
also  slight  chemical  differences  between  the  celluloses 
produced  by  the  sulphite  and  soda  processes  which 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  research  with  a  view  to 
the  differentiation  of  the  pulps  produced  by  these  me- 


thods. The  results  however,  are  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive to  be  of  much  practical  value.  Iodine  and  sul- 
phuric acid  leaves  chemical  wood  uncolored,  while 
iodine  and  zinc  chloride  stains  it  blue. 

Mechanical  wood  presents  chemically  the  general 
characteristics  of  ligno-celluloses.  Iodine  gives  a 
strong  yellow  or  brownish  yellow  coloration,  aniline 
sulphate  yellow,  and  phloroglucine  a  vivid  red.  The 
pulp  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  restores  the  color  of 
Schiff's  reagent,  and  deposits  metallic  gold  from  a  so- 
lution of  auric  chloride.  A  solution  of  di-methyl-para- 
phenelene-diamine  gives  a  red  coloration  with  me- 
chanical wood  pulp,  while  a  solution  of  red  ferric  ferri- 
cyanide  is  reduced  by  it  with  the  formation  of  Prus- 
sian blue.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  rapidly  chars  the 
fibre  by  the  extraction  of  moisture,  while  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  produces  an  immediate 
brown  stain  on  paper  made  from  it.  Schweitzer's  re- 
agent attacks  it  only  slowly. 


PAPER-TESTING,  STRENGTH.  BULK  AND  HANDLE 


Paper-testing  on  a  systematic  basis  was  first  develop- 
ed in  Germany  under  the  auspices  of  what  is  now  the 
Royal  Prussian  Testing  Office.  To  this  system  we  owe 
the  practical  establishment  of  the  principle  of  classi- 
fying papers  according  to  their  relative  or  specific 
strengths  per  unit  weight  of  the  materials  present  in 
combination.  The  conception  of  "breaking  length," 
in  which  this  principle  is  embodied,  has  crystallised  in- 
to a  scale  of  standards  available  for  immediate  re- 
ference when  the  tensile  qualities  of  any  paper  come 
up  for  consideration.  The  German  paper  industry  has 
thus  accustomed  itself  to  think  of  strength  in  terms  of 
breaking  length.  The  paper-maker  knows  on  this 
scale  what  are  the  limits  of  capability  of  any  of  his 
materials,  what  materials  may  or  may  not  be  employed 
to  attain  any  given  standard  and  how  such  materials 
must  be  treated  to  develop  their  capabilities. 

Given  the  breaking  length  of  any  paper,  its  general 
character  is  partly  defined  and  co-ordinated,  but  only 
in  respect  of  its  tensile  resistance.  The  German  system 
therefore,  in  applying  the  principle  of  classification  by 
relative  or  specific  qualities,  stops  at  the  quality  of 
specific  strength,  but  in  order  to  eharcterise  a  paper 
more  completely  it  is  necessary  to  extend  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  quality  of  thickness  or  volume  which,  like 
the  strength,  is  also  variable  with  the  substance  of  the 
paper.  Specific  strength  and  specific  thickness  (vol- 
ume), then,  afford  parallel  scales  of  measurement  by 
which  most  of  the  more  important  physical  qualities 
of  paper  may  be  gauged. 

I  Literature. 

The  German  system  of  paper-testing  is  ably  ex- 
pounded in  Prof.  Herzberg's  "Papierprufung, "  ampli- 
fied periodically  by  the  Mitteilungen  des  Kgl.  Ma- 
terialprufungsamtes. 

In  1902,  Messrs.  Cross,  Bevan,  Beadle,  and  Sindall 
published  the  "C.B.S.  Units,"  in  which  the  conception 
of  breaking  length  as  an  expression  of  specific  strength 
was  criticised,  but  with  no  very  fruitful  result.  The 


Article  in  "Der  Papier  Pabrikant"  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Briggs,  Markinch,  Fife. 
.  most  valuable  contribution  in  this  book  is  the  introduc- 


tion of  the  idea  of  apparent  specific  gravity  which 
is  inversely  proportional  to  specific  thickness,  as  one 
of  the  determinant  factors  in  describing  the  physical 
constitution  of  papers.  In  addition,  a  very  practical 
method  for  calculating  the  percentage  volume  of  air- 
spaces in  paper  was  proposed  and  the  significance  of 
this  factor  was  pointed  out. 

In  1907,  Messrs.  Cross,  Bevan  and  Briggs  at  the 
Hauptversammlung  des  Vereins  d.  Zellstoff-  und 
Papierchemiker  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  Ger- 
man expression  of  breaking  length  for  specific  strength, 
but  advocated  its  use  in  combination  with  the  concep- 
tion of  specific  gravity  for  a  more  complete  classifi- 
cation of  papers  according  to  their  physical  constitu- 
tion. 

in  1909,  Mr.  P.  Veitch,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agric,  Bull.  No. 
89,  proposed  a  system  of  paper-testing  in  which  im- 
portance was  given  to  the  conceptions  both  of  specific 
strength  and  specific  thickness,  thus  combining  the 
German  and  the  English  methods  in  a  form  modified  to 
suit  American  conditions.  I  have  adopted  in  this  article 
many  of  Mr.  Veitch 's  suggestions. 

In  1913,  in  "Der  Papier-Fabrikant, "  Mr.  Pauli  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  discussing  the  meaning  of  the 
English  word  "Bulk"  and  the  German  word  "Griff," 
and  suggesting  the  use  of  the  calculated  percentage 
air-space  volume  as  an  equivalent  conception.  In  No. 
46  of  the  same  journal,  Herr  Lutz  pointed  out  that 
the  word  "Griff"  corresponds  more  properly  with  the 
English  word  "Handle"  and  that  "Bulk"  is  more  cor- 
rectly defined  as  specific  volume  or  specific  thickness. 
I  am  in  perfect  agreement  with  Herr  Lutz. 

Substance. 

The  "substance"  of  a  paper  is  universally  under- 
stood as  the  weight  per  unit  area.  In  countries  which 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  metric  system,  this  quality  is 
uniformly  expressed  in  terms  of  grams  per  square  me- 
tre for  all  papers.  Different  items  are  thus  immediate- 
ly comparable  without  calculation. 

In  America  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  "standard  ream"  of  500  sheets,  36  ins. 
by  24  ins.  (see  Veitch,  loc.  cit.)  for  expressing  the  sub- 
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stance  of  paper  and  to  calculate  all  the  various  sizes 
and  weights  in  terms  of  pounds  per  standard  ream. 

In  England  there  is  no  universally  accepted  standard 
for  substance.  Papers  are  described  according  to  the 
size,  weight  and  number  of  sheets  in  the  packages 
(reams)  as  they  are  required  to  be  delivered.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  recognized  that  some  general  standard  of 
substance  is  required  for  many  purposes  totally  un- 
connected with  the  retail  trade  package,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  confusing  number  of  arbitrary  variations. 
Papers  on  the  reel  are  by  custom  described  either  in 
terms  of  pounds  per  480  sheets  "demy"  (221/2  ins.  by 
171/2  ins.)  or  of  pounds  per  480  sheets  "double  crown" 
(30  ins.  by  20  ins.),  the  "demy  weight"  being  most 
commonly  adopted  in  paper  mills.  All  inquiries  and 
orders  received  at  the  mill  have  to  be  calculated  into 
"demy  weight"  before  they  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
costing  and  manufacturing  departments. 

In  English  commercial  circles  there  is  absolutely  no 
inclination  to  employ  the  metric  units  as  a  practical 
working  system. 

Breaking  Length:  Specific  Strength. 

The  use  of  the  expression  breaking  length  as  a  mea- 
sure of  the  relative  strength-values  of  papers  has  never 
become  general  in  the  English  trade,  in  spite  of  its 
great  practical  utility  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
English  customs  afford  no  equivalent  conception  in 
substitution. 

The  correct  definition  of  breaking  length  is :  That 
length  of  strip  the  weight  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
breaking  weight,  and  it  is  calculated  thus :  If  one 
metre-length  of  strip  weighs  W  gms.,  and  its  tensile 

S 

strength  is  S  gms.,  then  its  breaking  length  is  —  metres. 

W 

This  ratio  may  be  described  as  specific  strength,  or 
strength  per  unit  weight  of  paper.  As  such,  it  is  of 
the  highest  practical  interest  as  a  scale  of  measurement 
to  the  buyer  of  paper  on  the  basis  of  strength. 

In  England  and  America  the  direct  tensile  strain  is 
not  so  largely  employed  as  in  Germany.  In  these 
countries  it  is  more  usual  in  trade  circles  to  determine 
the  bursting  strain  in  pounds  per  square  inch  on  Mul- 
len's machine. 

For  expressing  bursting  strain  in  terms  of  specific 
strength  Veitch  (loc.  cit.)  has  proposed  simply  to  di- 
vide the  observed  bursting  strain  by  the  weight  per 
standard  ream.  Adapting  this  to  English  conditions, 
the  specific  strength  would  be  expressed  by  the  ratio — 
Bursting  strain  S 


Demy  weight  W 
The  specific  bursting  strain  is  thus  an  expression  of  the 
same  order  as  the  German  breaking  length,  and  fulfils 
the  same  useful  purposes ;  it  is  a  comparative  measure 
of  the  number  of  strength  units  per  pound  of  any  pa- 
per, and  forms  a  scale  of  standards  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  papers  according  to  their  strength. 

"Bulk"  is  a  word  which  has  received  a  large  num- 
ber of  definitions  varying  slightly  in  the  conception 
conveyed.  Herr  Pauli  is  inclined  to  connect  it  with 
the  percentage  air-space  volume. 

The  air-space  volume,  however,  although  it  is  a  very 
important  and  useful  factor,  does  not  correspond  with 
any  common  use  of  the  word  "bulk"  in  the  paper 
trade.  It  is  purely  a  volume  conception  which  ex- 
I)re.s.ses  certain  important  (jualities  of  the  paper  (e.g., 
opacity,  absorbency  for  water,  grease,  printing  ink, 
etc.),  which  are  quite  independent  of  weight  j  and  since 


the  air  spaces  consist  of  pores,  I  consider  the  more  ap- 
propriate term  is  "percentage  porosity." 

Again  "bulk"  has  been  defined  by  the  ratio — 
Total  volume 


Volume  of  solids ; 
this  also  is  a  volume  conception  and  expresses  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  solid  components  of  the  paper  have 
been  "bulked-up"  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper. 
Further,  it  has  been  argued  that  since  the  mineral 
components  are  incapable  of  being  "bulked-up,"  the 
whole  of  the  bulking  work  falls  on  the  fibres,  so  that 
the  above  ratio  is  sometimes  replaced  by  the  ratio: 
Total  volume. 


Fibre  volume 

but  this  expression  requires  the  volume  occupied  by 
mineral  matters  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  air- 
spaces, and  is  not  always  valid. 

All  these  suggestions  are  valuable  as  scientific  con- 
ceptions in  the  study  of  the  paper-making  qualities  of 
materials  ,but  they  do  not  afford  a  satisfactory  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "bulk"  as  a  commercial  term.  In 
the  paper  trade  the  idea  of  "bulk"  is  always  con- 
nected with  the  substance  of  the  paper,  and  must  be 
expressed  by  a  ratio  having  weight  as  the  denomina- 
tor. A  paper  "bulks  high"  or  "bulks  low"  in  rela- 
tion to  its  substances.  Herr  Lutz  correctly  recognizes 
this  Avhen  he  proposes  to  define  "bulk"  as  specific 

Thickness  T 

thickness  expressed  by  the  ratio   =  — • 

Substance  W 
In  England,  the  thickness  of  paper  is  always  meas- 
ured in  thousandths  of  an  inch  ("mils")  and  may  be 
recorded  either  as  the  thickness  of  a  single  sheet,  or 
as  the  thickness  of  four  plies,  or  as  thickness  of  a 
ream  of  480  sheets.  The  measured  thickness  of  several 
plies  (generally  four)  is  not  always  the  simple  mul- 
tiple of  the  measured  thickness  of  a  single  sheet,  ow- 
ing to  the  "grain"  of  the  siirface,  and  since  thick- 
ness generally  relates  to  paper  in  the  form  of  a  book, 
ream,  or  reel,  I  prefer  to  include  the  "surface  error." 
All  my  measurements  are  recorded  as  the  thickness 
of  four  plies  of  paper  in  thousandths  of  an  inch.  This, 
however,  is  purely  a  personal  and  arbitrarj'  prefer- 
ence. Thus  my  records  for  "bulk"  are  expressed  by 
the  ratio — 

Thickness  of  4  plies  (in  mils). 


Demy  weight  (in  pounds) 
These  records  of  specific  thickness  are  tabulated  side 
by  side  with  the  records  of  specific  strength  for  every 
lot  of  paper  made  in  the  mill,  and  steadiness  of  quality 
of  the  daily  manufacture  is  thus  controlled. 

Handle. 

The  conception  of  "handle,"  corresponding  with 
the  German  word  "griff,"  is  a  subjective  sensation 
which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  commercial 
valuation  of  papers.  In  a  commercial  sense  it  relates 
to  the  subjective  estimation  of  the  substance  of  a  pa- 
per without  mechanical  measurements.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  paper  which  really  has  a  substance  of,  say,  20 
lb.  demy  is  said  to  "handle  well"  if  it  gives  the  im- 
pression in  handling  that  it  may  have  a  substance  of, 
say  22  lb.  or  24  lb.  demy;  that  is,  it  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  good  value  for  the  money.  In  order  to  do  this 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  paper  should  have  a  bulky 
handle;  it  must  also  have  a  firm,  strong  handle.  Here 
also  the  factor  of  weight  must  come  in  as  a  denomin- 
ator; a  good  paper  must  have  a  firm  and  bulky  handle 
in  relation  to  its  substance.   In  this  sense  "handle" 
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may  be  described  as  a  combination  of  those  qualities  of 
a  paper  which  are  variable  with  its  substance  and  may 
be  represented  by  the  compound  expression  specific 
strength-|-specific  thickness. 

In  the  system  of  records  which  I  employ  the  "han- 
dle," or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  the  "quality,"  of  papers 
is  represented  by  the  expression — 

Bursting  strain     Thickness  of  4  plies. 


Demy  weight 


Demy  weight 


It  is  not  permissible,  however  to  add  together  these 
two  values  to  obtain  a  single  number  representing 
"handle"  or  "quality,"  because  they  are  arbitrary 
measurements  of  different  orders  of  magnitude.  The 
values  must  be  ranged  separately  side  by  side.  But 
for  comparing  two  papers  with  one  another,  the  per- 
centage difference  in  specific  strength,  when  added  to 
the  percentage  difference  in  specific  thickness  and  the 
sum  divided  by  2,  will  give  a  value  expressing  the  per- 
centage difference  in  "handle,"  or  "quality,"  between 
the  two  papers. 

With  a  given  combination  of  materials  these  two 
factors  tend  to  vary  inversely  as  one  another,  and  their 
absolute  values  represent  to  a  large  extent  a  measure 
of  the  paper-making  skill  exercised;  skill  in  beating 
and  skill  in  making  on  the  machine.  The  relative  va- 
lues of  the  two  factors,  on  the  other  hand,  define  the 
character  of  the  paper,  according  to  whether  strength 
or  bulk  has  been  specially  developed. 

In  the  case  of  fine  papers,  however,  a  third  factor 
intervenes  generally  affecting  adversely  the  other  two. 
This  third  factor  is  "smartness"  of  appearance  or 
texture ;.  it  implies  fineness  and  uniformity  in  the  look- 
through,  closeness,  clearness  of  water-mark,  and  laid 
lines.  This,  unfortunately,  is  incapable  of  being 
recorded  numerically,  and  must  always  remain  sub- 
jective. 

Application  of  the  Tests. 

(1)  I  may  take  first  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
actual  use  of  the  word  "handle"  in  commerce.  This 
is  afforded  by  a  letter  from  a  customer  who  says : — 
"Although  sample  B  only  weighs  about  2  lb.  per  ream 
lighter  than  sample  A,  sample  A  handles  at  least  5  lb. 
or  6  lb.  better  than  sample  B. 

The  test  showed  : — 

Sample  A.  Sample  B. 


Demy  weight  (W)  

S 

Specific  bursting  strain  ( — ) 

W 

4T 

Specific  thickness  (  ) .  .  , 


lb. 

50 

0.27 


1.17 


lb. 

48 


0.23 


1.10 


W 


The  percentage  differences,  taking  sample  B  as  the 
standard,  show  as  regards  strength  a  superiority  of 
17.4  per  cent  (100  X  0.04-^0.23)  in  favor  of  A,  and 
as  regards  bulk  a  superiority  of  6.3  per  cent  (100  X 
0.07 -f- 1.10)  also  in  favor  of  A.    The  total  percentage 

17.4  +  6.3 

difference  in  "handle"  is  therefore  =  11.85 

2 

per  cent  in  favor  of  A,  which  exactly  confirms  the  cus- 
tomer's subjective  estimate  of  5  lb.  to  6  lb.  on  50  =  11 
per  cent  to  12  per  cent.  These  were  unsized  cotton 
papers  and  the  difference  in  quality  was  found  to  be 
due  to  an  excess  of  mineral  loading  and  short  fibres  in 
sample  B. 


(2)  Esparto  Writing  Papers. — -In  Scotland  we  have 
a  number  of  mills  manufacturing  esparto  papers  in 
competition  under  very  similar  conditions.  Qualities 
are  regulated  by  the  "handle"  and  smartness  of  ap- 
pearance, and  costs  by  the  quality  of  the  grass  used 
and  speed  of  manufacture.  There  is  little  variation  in 
the  composition  of  these  papers  of  the  writing  class, 
the  proportion  of  ash,  with  few  exceptions,  being  16 
per  cent  +  1  per  cent.  In  the  better  qualities  there 
is  an  admixture  of  less  than  10  per  cent  of  wood  cellu- 
lose, and  in  the  cheaper  sorts  there  may  be  25  per  cent 
of  wood  cellulose,  but  more  than  this  modifies  the 
character  of  the  paper  too  greatly.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  price  between  each  quality  of  approximately  5 
per  cent.  Some  customers  value  handle  more  highly 
than  appearance,  others  value  appearance  first  and 
handle  second. 

Tests  of  Esparto  Writing  Papers  from  Different  Mills. 


Cream  Laids. 


No. 


Demy    Specific  Specific 
Weight.  Strength.  Thickness. 


Wlb. 


1st  Quality 
Mill  A 


Mill  B 
Mill  C 
2nd  Quality. 
6      Mill  a" 
7 

3rd  Quality. 
8      Mill  D 

9 

10      Mill  E 

11 

12 


22 
32 
36 
25 
22 

171/2 

24 

18 
23 
22 
32 
36 


S 

w 

0.80 
0.75 
0.83 
1.00 
0.94 

0.72 
0.80 

0.62 
0.69 
0.77 
0.62 
0.60 


4T 

W 
0.75 
0.70 
0.73 
0.68 
0.75 

0.77 
0.66 

0.78 
0.68 
0.68 
0.69 
0.62 


Cream  Woves. 


Demy 

Specific 

Specific 

Weight.  Strength. 

Thickness 

No. 

Wlb. 

S 

4T 

1st  Quality 

w 

W 

13 

Mill  a" 

20 

1.01 

0.67 

14 

22 

0.93 

0.64 

15 

Mill  B 

23 

1.11 

0.62 

16 

Mill  C 

181/2 

1.28 

0.75 

2nd  Quality. 

17 

Mill  A 

20 

0.72 

0.77 

18 

)  > 

241/2 

0.90 

0.69 

3  rd  Quality 

19 

Mill  D 

'  191/2 

0.68 

0.69 

20 

J  7 

26 

0.79 

0.71 

Look- 
through. 


very  fine 
very  fine 
cloudy 
good,  close 
very  good 

good,  open 
good,  open 

poor,  open 
poor,  open 
good,  fine 
good,  fine 
good,  fine 


Look- 
through. 


very  fine 
very  fine 
good,  close 
very  good 

good,  open 
good,  open 

poor,  open 
poor,  open 

Commenting  on  the  above  papers  it  must  first  be  noted 
that  Nos.  5  and  16,  products  of  mill  C,  are  really 
extra  first  quality;  they  combine  maximum  values  for 
"handle"  with  first-class  appearance.  Closer  exam- 
ination showed  these  papers  to  be  exceptional,  contain- 
nig  only  12  per  cent  of  ash  instead  of  16  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  ash  has  a  very  powerful  influence 
on  the  handle. 

Next  it  is  seen  that  wove  papers  are  generally  better 
in  quality  or  handle  than  laid  papers  of  the  same  class. 
This  chiefly  because  in  making  a  laid  paper  the  stuff 
must  be  beaten  more  free  than  in  making  a  wove  pa- 
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per,  in  order  to  obtain  a  smart  impression  of  the  laid 
lines. 

Further,  in  comparing  the  first  quality  papers  of 
mill  A  with  those  of  mill  B  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
superior  "handle"  of  mill  B  papers  is  compensated  by 
the  superior  "smartness"  of  mill  A  papers.  This  fac- 
tor of  "smartness"  also  differentiates  the  first  quality 
papers  of  mill  A  from  the  second  quality  of  the  same 
mill ;  the  ' '  handle ' '  is  only  slightly  inferior,  but  the 
appearance  at  once  distinguished  the  second  quality 
papers. 

Lastly,  comparing  Nos.  1  and  2  with  one  another  and 
a  similar  series  of  third  quality  papers,  Nos.  10,  11,  and 
12,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  a  rule,  the  "handle"  or 
"quality"  rapidly  falls  as  the  substance  is  increased, 
particularly  with  laid  papers.  This  is  because,  with 
heavy  substances,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
to  preserve  a  smart  appearance  and  clearness  of  laid 


lines.  The  stuff  must  be  beaten  shorter  and  freer  in 
order  that  it  may  drain  sufficiently  on  the  wire  to  ob- 
tain a  good  impression  of  the  dandy-roll.  No.  3  is 
apparently  an  exception  to  this  rule,  having  a  "han- 
dle "  at  36  lb.  substance  as  good  as  No.  1  at  22  lb. ;  but 
the  look-through  immediately  shows  that  a  miscalcu- 
lation has  been  made  in  the  beating,  the  laid  lines 
are  very  indistinct,  and  the  stuff  had  evidently  been 
prepared  for  a  thinner  substance.  Nos.  10,  11,  12  show 
the  normal  decrease  in  handle  with  increase  in  sub- 
stance, and  an  approximately  constant  smartness  of  ap- 
pearance. 

Papers  of  the  third  quality  must  be  run  at  a  high 
speed,  with  consequent  lowering  of  handle  or  appear- 
ance, or  both,  owing  to  the  freeness  of  the  stuff.  The 
papers  of  mill  D  show  this  in  a  very  marked  degree; 
those  of  mill  E  are  better,  particularly  No.  10,  which 
represents  exceptionally  good  value  for  its  class. 


IMITATION  PARCHMENT  AND  PERGAMYN 


By    H  .    F  0  R  S  . 

(Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.' 


These  and  similar  paper  qualities  are  at  the  present 
time  paid  more  attention  than  hitherto,  especially  on 
the  American  continent,  owing  to  the  changed  circum- 
stances the  war  has  brought  us  into,  and  a  few  words 
from  my  experience  in  manufacture  of  this  paper  may 
therefore  be  of  interest  on  this  occasion. 

Imitation  parchment  and  its  neighbor,  pargamyn, 
have  during  the  past  few  years  found  very  extended 
use  for  napkins,  documents,  map-printing,  and  as  a 
splendid  substitute  for  tracing-cloth,  besides  its 
numerous  original  applications,  and  their  market,  is 
still  expected  to  see  considerable  extensions.  The 
main  producers  of  the  paper  in  question  have  hitherto 
been  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway.  During  recent 
years  the  United  States  has  changed  from  being  a  great 
importer  of  this  paper  to  being  a  producer  of  import- 
ance. 

We  know  that  pure  cellulose  follows  the  chemi- 
cal formula:  C^Jl-.^Oj^o,  and  by  treatment  with  sul- 
phuric acid  of  a  certain  concentration  absorbs  one 
molecule  water,  and  is  transformed  into  a  new  chemi- 
cal product  with  the  formula:  CioHj.Oji,  which  is  a 
product  of  close  texture  and  when  formed  into  a  sheet 
of  paper,  yields  a  very  strong  entirely  water  and 
grease-proof  paper,  unaffected  by  caustic  potash  or  ac- 
tion of  cold,  weaker  acids.  This  paper  is  what  we  call 
vegetable  parchment. 

Imitation  parchment  is  from  the  chemical  stand- 
point an  entirely  distinct  product,  but  is  so  similar  in 
appearance  and  physical  properties,  that  the  imita- 
tion in  many,  and  perhaps  most,  cases  has  proved  to  be 
a  satisfactory  and  considerably  cheaper  substitute  for 
parchment. 

The  difference  between  imitation  parchment  and 
pergamyn  is  often  totally  ignored,  and  the  very  same 
product  meant  by  these  two  different  names.  At  all 
events,  in  reality  by  pergamyn  is  to  be  understood 
the  lighter,  extra  calendered  and  highly  transparent 
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grease-proof  paper,  and  by  imitation  parchment  the 
heavier,  usually  only  machine-calendered,  product. 
Besides,  there  are  in  the  market  a  lot  of  other  names 
for  special  kinds  or  qualities  of  the  above  mentioned 
paper. 

The  material  which  is  the  very  best,  and  nowadays 
almost  exclusively  used  for  manufacture  of  imitation 
parchment  is  pure,  strong,  unbleached  sulphite  pulp, 
obtained  by  the  Mitscherlich  process,  that  is,  by  com- 
paratively slow  cooking  Avith  indirect  steam  of  low 
pressure,  about  75  lbs.,  and  acid  of  about  3.5  per  cent 
total  and  1  per  cent  combined  SO,.  It  seems  certainly 
curious  that  such  a  strong  sulphite  pulp  should  be 
used,  when  at  all  events  the  pulp  fibres  have  to  be 
ground  to  a  size,  often  smaller  than  to  be  visible  by  the 
naked  eye,  but  this  proves  to  be  necessary  for  allowing 
sufficient  beating  of  the  pulp  in  the  hollanders  and 
thus  securing  a  superior  paper.  For  inferior  grades  of 
imitation  parchment,  when,  for  instance,  used  for 
wrapping  purposes  and  without  demand  for  higher 
transparence,  often  ground  wood  pulp  can  be  mixed 
to  a  smaller  extent  with  the, sulphite  pulp  in  order  to 
reduce  the  price  of  the  paper. 

Imitation  parchment  as  well  as  Pergamyn  must 
be  perfectly  sized,  but  this  is  attained  usually  by  the 
consumption  of  surprisingly  small  quantities  of  rosin 
and  alum,  regularly  2 — 4  per  cent,  calculated  on  the 
dry  product,  and  for  superior  grades,  where  enough 
and  proper  beating  of  the  pulp  takes  place,  there  is 
almost  no  need  of  addition  of  rosin  at  all. 

In  the  productiom  of  pergamyn  the  addition  of  a 
little  glycerine  to  the  pulp  in  the  beaters  is  sometimes 
advisable,  not  only  to  increase  the  grease-proof  pro- 
perties of  the  paper,  but  also  to  relieve  the  calender- 
ing and  to  obtain  a  smooth  supple  paper  with  a  shiny 
appearance.  The  employment  of  so-called  "stearin 
porridge,"  consisting  of  50  per  cent  stearin  and  50 
per  cent  borax  cooked  together,  has  the  same  action 
as  glycerine. 
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Necessary  dye-stuffs,  nowadays  exclusively  aniline 
colors,  carefully  dissolved  in  hot  water,  are  added  to 
the  pulp  in  the  usual  way. 

The  pulp  solution  in  the  beaters  is  to  be  kept  con- 
siderably thicker  than  usual,  about  7 — 9  per  cent,  the 
larger  figure  being  desirable  in  the  grinding  of  per- 
gamyn. 

Otherwise  grease-proof  paper  is  manufactured  main- 
ly by  the  same  processes  and  machines  as  is  other  com- 
mon paper.  With  some  modifications,  however,  the 
grinding  of  the  pulp  is,  as  said  before,  the  most  import- 
ant and  decisive  factor  and  an  extremely  sensitive 
work,  that  takes  years  to  learn.  The  beating  engines 
ought  to  be  simple  and  easily  handled,  of  theoretically 
correct  design,  especially  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
trough  and  the  weight  of  the  roll,  which  is  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  grinding  surface,  and  should 
be  adjustable  by  counterweights.  Basalt  lava  stone 
may  be  used  to  advantage  for  flybars  as  well  as  for 
knives  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  If  steel  knives 
are  employed,  these  must  be  at  least  %  inches  thick, 
and  a  little  blunt,  in  order  to  effect  a  real  beating, 
crushing  and  flaking  of  the  pulp  fibres  to  miniature 
fibres  instead  of  grinding  and  cutting  them  to  a  snuff. 

We  mentioned  above,  that  cellulose  by  absorption 
of  water  in  a  chemical  process  was  transformed  into 
vegetable  parchment.  The  manufacturer  of  imitation 
parchment  ought  to  keep  this  in  mind.  It  is  certainly 
not  possible  to  deceive  the  laws  of  nature,  but  prac- 
tical experience  as  well  as  carefully  executed  examina- 
tion of  the  beating  process  has  shown  that  the  surface 
of  the  fibres  by  prolonged  beating  is  transformed  and 
really  hydrated  in  a  similar  way  as  when  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  this  fact  is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  successful  imitation  of  parchment  has  been  built 
and  developed. 

During  the  beating  process  the  beater  roll  is  to  be 
lowered  by  degrees  to  the  full  extent.  The  beating 
takes  a  long  time,  not  very  seldom  12  hours,  and,  as 
the  beating  goes  on  the  temperature  of  the  pulp  so- 
lution rises,  sometimes  to  100  deg.  F.,  effecting  only 
good.  The  beaten  pulp  is,  of  course,  very  greasy,  and 
far  superior  pergamyn  almost  similar  to  thick  oil. 

When  beaten  in  the  Hollanders,  the  mass  has  to  pass 
through  one,  or  better,  two  Jordans  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  finishing  i)rushing.  But  to  replace  the 
beaters  by  Jordans  in  order  to  shorten  the  grinding 
time,  will  never  succeed  in  production  of  superior  imi- 
tation parchment,  and  attempts  in  this  direction  have 
evidently  more  or  less  failed. 

•  The  paper  is  certainly  not  at  all  easy  to  work  in 
the  paper  machine,  and  here,  if  at  any  time,  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  machine-tender  to  show  his  skill. 
The  paper  machine  used  for  making  grease-proof  pa- 
per has  always  a  very  powerful  Pourdrinier  wet  part 
with  a  long  wire,  six  to  eight  suction  boxes,  and  four 
presses.  Eventually  a  couple  of  the  suction  boxes 
can  be  replaced  by  rotary  brushes.  The  first  pressing 
must  be  gentle,  and  increase  from  press  to  press.  In 
the  same  way  the  paper  must  be  dried  slowly  and  grad- 
ually, in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bubbles 
or  wrinkles.  It  is  further  advisable  to  lap  paper  strips 
round  the  ends  of  some  of  the  drying  cylinders  to 
prevent  the  edges  of  the  paper  from  drying  too  quick- 
ly.  The  paper  is  then  finished  in  the  usual  way. 


The  Automatic  Paper  Box  (Jompany,  Limited,  of  To- 
ronto, has  been  granted  a  federal  charter,  with  a 
share  capital  of  $125,000. 


Ottawa  Notes 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  January  14 — The  complaint  of  Auger 
and  Son  and  the  D'Auteuil  Lumber  Company  against 
the  proposed  advance  in  rates  on  pulpwood  to  Mech- 
anicsville  via  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  which 
have  been  published  both  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railroads,  was  scheduled  to  come  up  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Railway  Commission  held  in  Ottawa 
last  Tuesday.  The  case  was  adjourned,  however,  to 
a  future  sitting  when  the  applicants  will  ask  to  have 
the  rates  disallowed  as  not  being  warranted  by  the 
traffic  situation. 

Members  of  the  lumber  and  paper  trades  in  the 
Capital  have  figured  very  prominently  in  municipal 
affairs  of  late  preceding  the  election  held  last  week. 
This  has  been  the  case  because  of  the  chief  part  played 
by  the  question  of  a  source  of  water  supply  and  be- 
cause as  a  result  of  present  unsatisfactory  facilities 
in  this  regard,  lumber  and  paper  manufacturers  were 
lately  required  to  pay  an  advanced  insurance  rate. 
At  any  rate  a  recommendation  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  city's  most  prominent  insurers  including  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  leading  paper  firms  in  the 
city,  for  an  overland  pipe  from  Lemieux  Island  in  the 
Ottawa  river  bids  fair  to  solve  this  vexed  question  as 
no  previous  suggestion  has  succeeded  in  doing.  This 
recommendation  was  embodied  in  a  report  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  practically  all  the  successful  candi- 
dates in  the  election  held  last  week,  as  a  temporary 
scheme  which  should  be  adopted  for  some  years  un- 
til the  city  was  in  a  position  to  finance  a  permanent 
plan. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  was  chairman  of  the  insurers'  com- 
mittee which  succeeded  in  getting  this  suggestion  ad- 
opted while  Mr.  J.  B.  McRae,  engineer  for  the  E.  B. 
Eddy  plant,  was  a  member.  All  the  prominent  lum- 
bernuni  of  the  city  were  also  among  its  personnel. 

With  a  view  to  minimizing  accidents  to  workmen, 
which  will  be  a  heavy  source  of  expense  under  the 
Provincial  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  passed  by 
the  ntario  Legislature  last  session,  lumbermen  in  this 
district  have  organized  a  safety  organization.  A  charter 
has  been  obtained  and  the  following  provisional  board 
of  directors  elected:  J.  R.  Booth,  president;  Sir  Henry 
Egan  of  Ottawa,  Senator  George  Gordon,  of  Cache 
Bay,  J.  C.  Bigwood,  of  Toronto  and  Dan  McLachlin 
of  Arnprior,  Ont.,  directors.  The  association  will  ap- 
point inspectors  and  carry  on  a  safety  first  campaign 
throughout  the  plants  owned  by  its  various  members. 

Canadian  trade  returns  for  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing October  last,  which  are  the  latest  available,  indic- 
ate that  imports  of  paper  into  this  country  have  de- 
creased while  exports  are  larger.  During  the  twelve 
luoutli  i^eriod,  aceortling  to  the  Trade  and  Commerce 
De])artment,  iiupoi'ts  amounted  to  .$6,876,637  of  which 
$4,709,003  was  from  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  the  1913  figure  of  $8,681,499.  Exports  in  1914 
were  $14,795,874. 

In  accordance  with  legislation  which  went  into  effect 
on  January  1  of  tliis  year,  the  Eddy  Company  no 
longer  manufactures  white  phosj^horus  inatches.  These 
are  now  forbidden  in  Canada  on  account  of  the  disease 
"l)hossy  jaw"  which  they  cause  among  those  who  use 
them.  — Mac. 
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The  Settler  and  His  Pulpwood 

"Its  an  ill  wind  which  blows  no  one  any  good"  is 
a  trite  saying,  the  truth  of  which  the  settlers  of  North- 
ern Ontario,  especially  those  along  the  line  of  the  Trans- 
continental Railway,  are  beginning  to  realize  at  the 
present  time.  The  war,  which  is  causing  so  much  blood- 
shed, suffering,  desolation  and  sorrow  throughout 
Europe  is  proving,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  blessing 
in  disguise  to  the  New  Ontario  homesteader,  and  will 
do  much  to  bring  about  that  which  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment so  much  desires,  namely,  the  conversion  of  the 
existing  vast  timber  areas  into  fertile  agricultural 
land. 

In  previous  years  the  settlers  along  the  Transcon- 
tinental Railway,  each  holding  150  acres  of  land 
thickly  covered  with  magnificient  spruce  and  balsam, 
have  as  a  general  rule  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  dispos- 
ing of  this  material  for  pulpwood  purposes.  A  few 
of  them  tried  it,  but  the  verdict  was  almost  invari- 
ably ' '  It  doesn 't  pay " ;  in  fact  one  or  two  of  their 
number  who  went  into  the  business  on  a  fairly  ambi- 
tious scale,  found  themselves,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
with  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side.  So  the  average 
settler  preferred  each  fall  and  winter  to  chop  down 
the  timber  on  the  few  acres  of  land  which  he  is  requir- 
ed to  clear  annually  under  the  homestead  regulations, 
and  set  fire  to  it  the  following  spring  and  summer. 
Thus,  not  only  did  large  quantities  of  pulpwood  go  up 
in  smoke,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  the  fires 
started  in  this  way  ate  their  way  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  particular  homestead  on  which  they  originated 
and,  before  the  summer  was  out,  had  been  responsible 
for  some  of  the  big  bush  fires  which  have  caused  so 
much  damage  in  the  north  country  in  recent  years. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  complaint  of  the  settler  that 
it  "didn't  pay"  was  correct.  This  was  due  rather  to 
defective  transportation  facilities  than  to  any  other 
cause.  The  best  price  hitherto  offered  along  the  Trans- 
continental Railway  has  been  $3.75  f.o.b.  Cochrane. 
For  those  holding  homesteads  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  that  town  there  is  a  small  profit  in  pulpwood  at 
that  price,  but  much  of  the  land  close  to  the  town  is 
held  by  men  who  are  not  actual  settlers,  or  residents 
on  the  land,  but  professional  men  and  storekeepers,  who 
after  paying  for  labor,  would  receive  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  profit,  and  certainly  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  trouble  it  will  entail  for  the  actual  settler — the 
man  who  not  only  lives  on  the  land,  but  is  clearing  it 
and  chopping  the  timber  with  his  own  hands,  how  does 
the  price  of  $3.75  per  cord  work  out?  It  little  more 
than  pays  his  wages  (and  poor  wages  at  that)  leaving 
him  practically  nothing  for  the  value  of  his  pulpwood, 
which  he  has  usually  regarded  as  a  fairly  valuable  asset 
which  would  help  to  meet  the  cost  of  clearing  his 
land. 

If  he  lives  a  few  miles  east  or  west  of  Cochrane  he 
■has  to  reckon  with  the  railway  contractors,  who  have 
been  constructing  the  Transcontinental  Railway  and 
who  continue  to  run  trains  irregularly  over  the  line, 
pending  the  taking  over  of  the  undertaking  by  the 
G.  T.  P.  or  other  concern.  As  an  example  of  the  char- 
ges demanded  by  these  contractors,  it  may  be  mention- 
ed that  the  settler  living  six  miles  out  from  Cochrane 
has  to  pay  six  dollars  for  a  car  of  pulpwood  into  that 
town.  Roughly  speaking  45  cents  of  the  $3.75  is 
eaten  up  in  this  short  haul.    Settlers  living  still  fur- 
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ther  out  have  to  pay  higher  proportionately,  the  six 
dollars  per  car  being  the  minimum  charge.  Very  few 
settlers  at  the  present  time  own  their  own  teams,  but 
those  who  are  thus  favored  charge  their  less  fortunate 
brethren  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  a  cord  where  the  dis- 
tance is  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
track  up  to  a  dollar  and  $1.20  a  cord  where  the  dis- 
tance is  a  mile  and  a  half  or  a  trifle  more.  The  charge 
may  seem  high  at  first  blush,  but  the  cost  of  keeping 
horses  is  very  high  until  sufficient  land  is  under  cul- 
tivation to  bring  the  prices  of  hay  and  corn  down. 
To  load  on  a  ear  at  the  siding  the  usual  price  paid  is 
twenty-five  cents  a  cord.  Thus  the  settler  living  six 
miles  from  Cochrane  and  a  mile  and  a-half  north  or 
south  of  the  track  has  to  meet  the  following  expenses 
before  he  can  get  his  pulpwood  into  town: — 

Per  Cord 

Hauling  to  track   $1.20 

Transportation  to  Cochrane  45 

Loading  on  car   ,25 


Total   $1.90 

This  leaves  $1.85  cents  for  labor  and  the  value  of 
the  pulpwood.  The  price  paid  throughout  the  district 
is  $1.50  a  cord  for  cutting  the  pulpwood,  so  that  the 
settler  receives  for  the  value  of  his  pulpwood  thirty- 
five  cents  a  cord,  out  of  which  he  has  to  allow  for 
contingencies  and  a  certain  amount  of  culls.  Now  that 
the  snow  is  fairly  deep,  and  with  so  much  undergrowth, 
it  is  a  good  man  who  can  cut  a  cord  a  day.  The  aver- 
age settler  cannot  cut  that  amount,  so  that  in  the  end 
he  is  making  meagre  wages  and  receiving  practically 
nothing  for  his  pulpwood. 

Such  has  been  the  general  outlook  in  this  district 
in  the  past.  Prices  have  not  advanced  and  j-et  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  nearly  every  settler  has  been 
busy  cutting  pulpwood  and  is  unusually  interested  in 
the  work.  Why?  The  only  answer  to  the  (luestion  seems 
to  be  that  rightly  or  wrongly  lie  thinks  that  the  in- 
creased demand  for  pulpwood  which  the  war  has 
brought  about  will  result  in  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  price,  and  he  is,  so  to  speak,  busy  trying  to 
"make  hay  before  the  sun  shines."  He  may  be  dis- 
appointed, but  in  any  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
experiment  will  teach  him  that  even  at  a  small  profit 
it  is  better  to  sell  his  spruce  and  balsam,  which  he  has 
to  cut  down  in  any  event,  rather  than  burn  it,  as  has 
been  the  general  practice  in  the  past. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  settlers 
along  the  line  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  are 
at  present  showing  unwonted  activity  in  the  cutting 
of  pulpwood  on  their  lands.  The  question  arises  as  to 
how  long  this  activity  will  continue  and  whether  if 
the  experiment  does  not  prove  as  successful  as  they 
anticipate,  the  sitviation  will  not  revert  to  that  which 
has  hitherto  existed,  namely,  the  burning  of  \\nge 
quantities  of  spruce  and  balsam  every  year,  instead  of 
its  being  shipped  away  to  the  mills  for  manufacture 
into  pulp. 

When  the  settler  first  enters  into  possession  of  his 
land,  and  surveys  the  enormoiis  quantities  of  magni- 
ficent puljjwood  at  his  disposal,  his  first  impression 
generally  is,  "There  is  a  fortune  in  this.  There  is 
money  in  every  stick  of  timber  here."  To  the  non- 
practical  man  that  is  a  very  natural  conclusion  to  ar- 
rive at.  As  it  stands  it  DOES  look  to  be  worth  a  small 
fortune,  but  the  settler's  dream  vanishes  when  he  comes 
down  to  practical  business,  and  finds  that  although 
at  the  mills  the  fine  array  of  stately  trees  which  sur- 
round him  on  every  side  woud  net  him  a  big  sum,  yet 
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after  he  has  done  the  chopping  and  paid  for  the 
cost  of  hauling,  loading  and  transportation  all  he 
gets  out  of  it  is  meagre  wages  and  nothing,  or  prac- 
tically nothing  for  the  value  of  the  material.  He  us- 
ually decides  that  it  is  cheaper  to  burn  what  he  has 
chopped  than  to  cut  it  into  proper  lengths  and  trim 
it  ready  for  shipment. 

The  writer,  in  visiting  a  number  of  settlers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cochrane  recently,  called  upon  settlers 
who  at  one  time  boasted  of  the  fine  pulpwood  they 
possessed.  To  the  question:  "Are  you  cutting  any 
pulpwood  this  winter?"  they  have  replied  with  ab- 
solute glee  and  triumph:  "Pulpwood?  I  haven't  any 
pulpwood  now.  The  fire  went  through  it  last  summer 
and  destroyed  it  all.  It's  the  finest  thing  that  could 
have  happened.  It  has  saved  me  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
cost  of  clearing  my  land." 

That  is  the  general  view  of  the  settler  in  regard  to 
the  pulpwood  question.  He  no  longer  contemplates 
the  bush  fires  with  dread,  but  hails  them  as  a  posi- 
tive Godsend.  Whilst  the  fires  are  actually  raging 
he  may  feel  anxiety  concerning  the  safety  of  his  shack 
and  its  contents,  but  if  he  can  save  his  little  home, 
and  the  fire  travels  all  over  his  land,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  forest  of  ugly  blackened  tree  trunks,  he  reviews 
the  situation  with  rejoicing,  and  enters  his  homestead 
duties  with  a  lighter  heart  than  ever  before. 

One  is  continually  heai'ing  the  remark,  "It  is  only 
by  a  series  of  good  bush  fires  that  this  country  will 
be  cleared  and  converted  into  agricultural  land." 

So  long  as  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  settler,  and  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  regard  the  pulpwood  on  his 
land  as  a  positive  obstacle  to  him,  rather  than  as  an 
asset  which  will  help  to  pay  the  cost  of  clearing  his 
land  so  long  we  may  expect  to  find  the  north  coun- 
try ravaged  by  big  bush  fires  every  year.  Each  sum- 
mer, the  settlers  will  be  setting  fire  to  the  cut  timber 
on  their  own  homesteads.  If  the  confragration  were 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  particular  homestead, 
the  matter  might  not  be  serious,  though  even  in  that 
instance  it  seems  regrettable  that  so  much  valuable 
material  should  be  destroyed  for  lack  of  adequate 
means  of  shipping  it  away  to  the  mills.  The  trouble 
is,  that  there  is  no  telling  where  these  settlers'  fires 
end.  Many  homesteaders  exercise  every  care  when  they 
start  a  blaze  and  never  leave  it  until  they  are  convinced 
that  everything  is  safe,  but,  too  frequently,  the  fire 
gets  beyond  their  control,  spreads  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  holding,  and  travels  for  miles,  burning  itself 
out,  no  one  knows  where.  Or  if  the  settlers  keep  the 
flames  well  in  check,  they  are  satisfied  everything  is 
safe  when  only  a  few  smouldering  patches  remain. 
Therein  lies  the  danger.  The  writer  last  summer  saw 
half  the  town  of  Hearst  destroyed  by  a  little  smoulder- 
ing mass,  a  few  inches  square,  which,  in  the  morning 
was  so  insignificant  as  to  excite  no  attention,  but  which 
in  the  afternoon,  fanned  by  a  gale  of  wind  assumed 
proportions  which  "all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men"  could  not  subdue.  Too  frequently  it  is 
the  little  smouldering  patch  which  causes  the  damage, 
for  when  once  a  fire  eats  its  way  into  the  soil  it  is 
wonderful  how  long  it  will  remain  burning  and  be  a 
menace  to  the  surrounding  bush. 

An  instance  of  how  long  a  small  fire  in  the  bush 
will  remain  burning :  Towards  the  end  of  last  October 
the  writer  passed  a  certain  spot  where  he  noticed  a 
small  patch  of  smoudering  muskeg.  That  night  a 
torrential  downpour  set  in  and  continued  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  flooding  the  recently-cut  government  roads. 
It  was  a  down-pour  such  as  one  would  have  thought 
would  have  extinguished  the  fiercest  blaze.    But  the 


day  after,  that  little  patch  of  muskeg  was  smoulder- 
ing away  as  merrily  as  ever.  Two  weeks  later  the 
writer  again  passed  the  same  point,  after  another  de- 
luge of  rain,  which,  in  the  night  had  turned  to  snow, 
of  which  there  was  a  sufficient  depth  on  the  ground  to 
permit  of  toboggans  being  drawn  with  ease,  but  the 
little  patch  of  muskeg  was  still  emitting  small  volumes 
of  smoke.  Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  quoted  ad 
infinitum. 

There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  a  Provincial  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  some  new  policy  on  the  whole  question. 
Their  desire  is,  no  doubt,  to  conserve  the  pulpwood 
supply  as  far  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get 
the  land  which  they  are  selling  for  hor^estead  purposes 
cleared  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  have  the  whole 
line  of  route  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  patrolled 
by  fire  rangers  each  summer  to  guard  against  fires 
which  may  be  caused  by  sparks  from  the  engines  of 
contractors'  trains,  yet  they  pay  no  attention  to  the 
big  conflagrations  deliberately  started  by  settlers.  The 
amount  of  pulpwood  which  the  homesteaders  destroy 
annually,  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  shipping  to 
the  mills,  is  considerable,  but  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle 
when  compared  with  the  thousands  of  acres  destroyed 
by  the  fires  which  they  start,  and  which  sometimes 
travel  many  miles  beyond  their  homesteads,  to  regions 
where  there  is  no  settlement,  and  where  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  settlement  for  years  to  come. 

The  main  thing  is  to  get  the  settlers  interested  in  the 
pulpwood  business,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  ship  their 
spruce  and  balsam  away  to  the  mills.  They  need 
some  sort  of  education  in  the  matter,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  well  to  issue  a  few  simple  instructions 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  cutting,  piling,  loading, 
hauling  and  handling  pulpwood  generally.  Few  of  the 
settlers  are  experienced  bushmen,  and  adopt  methods 
which  would  never  prevail  in  a  lumber  camp.  In 
the  cutting  of  roads,  for  instance,  they  frequently 
show  a  lack  of  discretion  with  the  result  that  they 
have  a  road  which  will  not  permit  anything  like  a  full 
load  to  be  drawn  over  it. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  at  the 
present  time  is  the  high  charge  which  the  contractors 
demand  for  hauling  the  pulpwood  over  the  Trans- 
continental Railway  into  Cochrane.  When  the  line 
is  in  proper  operation  these  charges  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced, and  this  will  afford  that  extra  margin  of  profit 
to  induce  the  settler  to  ship  away  his  pulpwood  rather 
than  consign  it  to  the  flames.  However,  if  the  vast 
timber  areas  north  and  south  of  the  railway  are  not 
to  be  wholly  destroyed  some  more  effective  steps  must 
be  taken  for  their  conservation. 


VALUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  FORESTRY. 

The  aim  of  forestry  is  to  bring  the  forest  up  to  its 
highest  state  of  productiveness  and  keep  it  there.  In 
the  United  States,  where  forestry  is  not  practiced  ex- 
cept on  Government  and  State  lands,  the  estimated  an- 
nual production  is  12  cubic  feet  per  acre. 

In  Canada,  the  average  rate  of  growth  is  undoubted- 
ly materially  less  than  this,  the  climatic  conditions  be- 
ing, on  the  whole,  less  favorable. 

In  Saxony,  where  forestry  has  been  practiced  for 
many  years,  the  annual  production  is  93  cubic  feet. 
According  to  experts,  the  rate  of  growth  in  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  could  undoubtedly  be  multi- 
plied several  times  over  by  the  adoption  of  proper 
scientific  methods,  of  which  the  iriost  essential  at  the 
present  time  is  efficient  fire  protection. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PULP  AND 

PAPER  INDUSTRY 

CHARLES  V.  SYRETT,  Managing  Director  and  Secretary,  Victoria  Pulp  and  Twine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


"Is  the  Manager  in?" 
"Yes." 

"May  I  see  him  please?" 

"You  are  talking  to  him  now."  The  visitor,  who 
was  the  representative  of  an  Old  Country  paper  firm 
on  a  first  visit  to  Canada,  was  calling  at  the  warehouse 
of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto, 
one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  Domin- 
ion and  rather  hesitatingly  observed:  "Pardon  me,  sir, 
but  I  mistook  you  for  a  junior  clerk." 

"Can't  help  it  if  my  looks  are  against  me,"  was  the 
pleasant  reply  of  Charles  V.  Syrett,  Managing  Direc- 
tor and  Secretary  of  the  Company,  "but  I  have  been 
fifteen  years  in  this  business." 

A  few  years  ago  some  of  his  friends  gave  him  the 
title  of  "The  Boy  King  of  the  Paper  Trade,"  and  it 


stuck.  But  Canada  is  a  young  man's  country,  and 
youth  is  no  barrier  to  advancement  or  responsibility. 
Under  Mr.  Syrett 's  direction  there  are  to-day  a  force 
of  eight  travellers,  in  Toronto  and  Ontario,  one  west- 
ern representative  and  a  branch  in  Montreal,  and  with- 
in the  last  six  years,  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Co. 
have  had  to  remove  three  times — on  every  occasion  to 
larger  and  more  commodious  premises,  so  rapid  has 
been  the  expansion  of  business.  When  first  organized 
they  were  located  at  46  Colborne  Street,  Toronto,  with 
a  floor  space  of  about  six  thousand  square  feet.  Short- 
ly after,  they  occupied  a  three-storey  warehouse  at 
415-417  King  Street  West,  which  afforded  16  thous- 
and square  feet,  but  within  two  years  this  area  was 
too  cramped  and  outside  quarters  had  to  be  secured 
for  storage.  In  April  last  another  move  was  made  to 
the  splendid  and  admirably  equipped  new  warehouse 
of  the  company  at  439-441  Wellington  Street  West,  To- 
ronto, which,  in  the  substantial  nature  of  the  struc- 
ture, the  convenience  of  its  equipment  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  large  stock  carried,  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  In 


dimensions,  it  is  50  x  210  feet,  furnishing  about  forty 
thousand  square  feet  of  space,  and  the  stock  carried 
is  an  immense  one,  both  in  tonnage  and  variety,  taking 
up  every  available  inch.  The  company  handle  prac- 
tically everything  in  the  paper  line  with  the  excep- 
tion of  book  and  writings.  They  are  looked  upon  as 
headquarters  for  unique  and  uncommon  wrappings  and 
deal  chiefly  in  wrappings  of  all  kinds,  kraft,  parch- 
ments, greaseproof,  newsprint,  tissue  and  toilet  paper, 
waxed,  building  papers,  paper  towels  and  napkins,  pa- 
per bags,  paper  specialties,  twines  of  every  kind,  but- 
ter dishes,  pie  plates,  clothes  pins,  matches,  straw  and 
box  boards,  etc.  The  company  are  selling  agents  for 
the  Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  of  St.  Cath- 
arines, the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Co.,  and  the  Dust- 
bane  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  are  also  the  direct  and 
sole  selling  representatives  in  Canada  of  several  large 
English  twine  mills,  European  paper  mills  and  Ameri- 
can mills,  being  one  of  the  biggest  jobbing  houses  in 
the  Dominion.  Three  years  ago  the  Victoria  Paper 
Goods  Co.  was  established  at  80  Colborne  Street,  To- 
ronto, for  the  making  of  hand  and  machine  bags  and 
specialties  hut,  when  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine 
Co.,  Limited,  entered  their  new  home,  this  portion 
of  the  business  was  sold  in  order  to  devote  all  the 
energy  and  attention  of  the  firm  to  the  selling  end 
rather  than  to  the  manufacturing. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Syrett,  and  by  per- 
severence  and  close  application,  the  present  large  busi- 
ness has  been  built  up  on  progressive  principles  and  in 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  harmony  among  the 
members  of  the  stafi:'.  The  development  has  been 
an  exemplification  of  the  old  adage  of  "a  long  pull,  a 
strong  pull  and  a  pull  all  together,"  for  the  interest  of 
the  house  and  its  numerous  customers.  Another 
source  of  its  strength  is  that  the  Managing  Director 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  wholesalers  should  work 
wholeheartedly  with  the  manufacturer,  for  the  per- 
manent success  of  any  jobbing  house,  and  its  continued 
prosperity  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  cordial  and 
sound  relations  with  the  manufacturers.  Mr.  Syrett 
believes  that  the  jobber  and  the  producer  should  main- 
tain a  reciprocal  policy  of  "give  and  take,"  making 
mutual  concessions  and  upholding  at  all  times  the  wel- 
fare and  standing  of  the  trade.  There  is  nothing  gain- 
ed by  pulling  apart,  adopting  a  dictatorial  or  high- 
handed attitude  and,  when  either  wholesalers  or  manu- 
facturer begins  to  think  he  is  "the  whole  thing,"  then 
friction  frequently  results.  The  old  axiom  of  a 
house  divided  against  itself  not  being  able  to  stand 
is  demonstrated,  the  interpretation  in  this  case,  in- 
cluding both  the  mill  and  the  selling  agents. 

A  few  months  ago  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading 
paper  trade  publications  of  the  Continent  paid  his  first 
visit  to  Toronto  and,  in  a  long  article  on  the  trade, 
made  the  following  appreciative  remarks  relating  to 
Mr.  Syrett: — "He  is  looked  upon  as  a  'live  wire'  and, 
after  spending  a  half  hour  in  conversation  with  hiin, 
you  will  agree  that  this  characterization  is  entirely 
correct.  He  is  a  very  progressive  merchant  and  one 
who  is  exceedingly  well  informed  on  the  paper  indus- 
try, and  the  success  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine 
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Company  has  been  great.  Their  warehouse  is  a  model 
in  every  respect." 

Born  in  Camberwell,  Surrey,  England,  the  subject 
of  this  reference  came  to  Canada  when  eleven  years 
old.  He  went  to  school  at  Ottawa  for  a  short  time,  and 
removing  to  Toronto  attended  the  local  institutions 
of  learning.  His  first  job  was  with  the  Canada  Paper 
Co.,  Limited,  who  were  then  located  at  15  Front 
Street  West,  where  he  started  as  office  boy  and  im- 
proved his  leisure  hours  by  going  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  night 
school,  taking  up  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  French  and 
other  subjects.  When  he  entered  the  service,  Mr.  F. 
J.  Campbell,  now  General  Manager  of  the  Canada 
Paper  Co.,  was  in  charge  of  the  Toronto  warehouse, 
and  on  his  removal  to  Windsor  Mills,  Que.,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  H.  B.  Donovan,  general  sales  manager 
of  the  organization.  Mr.  Syrett  worked  for  a  while 
in  the  warehouse,  then  was  given  the  order  desk ;  next 
he  was  stenographer  and  assistant  bookkeeper,  re- 
maining with  the  company  several  years. 

After  receiving  a  thorough  grounding  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  paper  business,  and  saving  his  money, 
he  was  anxious  to  launch  out  on  his  own  behalf.  Hav- 
ing become  well  acqi^ainted  with  Mr.  William  H.  Howe, 
of  Hnbbs  and  Howe,  who  then  had  a  branch  in  Toronto, 
that  gentleman  invited  him  to  come  to  Buffalo  with  the 
idea  of  linking  ud  with  his  firm  who  have  paner  houses 
in  New  York,  PhiladelDhia,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Pitts- 
burgh. Baltimore,  Richmond  and  other  cities,  each 
house  being  a  separate  organization.  After  some  nego- 
tiations and  realizing  that  such  a  strong  connection 
was  a  rare  opportunity  for  any  young  man,  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  was  effected  and  in  January.  1909, 
— iust  six  years  ago — the  charter  of  the  Victoria  Paper 
and  Twine  Company.  Limited,  was  obtained,  super- 
sedmp'  the  firm  of  Hubbs  and  Howe  in  Toronto.  From 
tViis  date  the  story  of  the  business  has  been  told  with 
Mr.  Syrett  as  a  shareholder,  manager  and  secretary  of 
the  organization. 

Outside  of  the  business,  in  which  he  takes  the  deep- 
est interest,  finding  infinite  pleasure  in  hard  work,  Mr. 
Svrett  has  alwalys  been  fond  of  athletics,  and  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  many  years  was  a  leader  in  apparatus 
work,  wrestliner.  indoor  and  outdoor  sports.  When  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  benedicts  four  year  ago,  he 
naturally  p-ave  up  many  of  these  pastimes  but  there 
is  one  hobby  to  which  he  still  clings,  and  that  is  sail- 
insr.  It  is  his  chief  recreation.  An  active  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  he  is  one  of  the  representatives 
,of  fVie  paper  interests  on  the  committee  of  one  hundred. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Manufactiirers 
Assoeiation.  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  a  Mys- 
tic Shriner — and  in  years  of  age  just  thirty. 


U.S.  POST  OFFICE  CONTRACTS. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

Washington,  D.C..  Januarv  13.  1915. — The  bids  for 
furnishing  the  Post  Office  Department  with  stamped 
envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers  for  four  years  be- 
ginning Julv  1.  1915.  were  opened  on  January  5.  There 
were  throe  bidders  for  the  work  and  one  of  these  with- 
drew iu.st  prior  to  the  openiner  of  the  proposals.  The 
'•ommittee  in  charge  of  the  bids  consisted  of  Daniel 
Roper,  Joe  F.  Johnston  and  William  C.  Wood. 

The  bidders  were  the  Mercantile  Corporation  of 


New  York,  the  National  Envelope  Company,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Middle 
West  Supply  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  Na- 
tional Envelope  Company,  Inc.,  was  the  bidder  which 
withdrew. 

The  contract  was  held  for  the  last  four  years  by  the 
Mercantile  Corporation.  While  the  awards  have  not 
yet  been  announced,  it  is  probable  that  the  Middle 
West  Supply  Company  will  be  given  the  contracts  for 
the  entire  lot  as  they  were  the  low  bidders  by  a  wide 
margin  on  all  items  compared  with  the  bids  of  the 
Mercantile  Corporation.  The  lowest  bids  were  in  ev- 
ery case  considerably  below  the  quotations  of  four 
years  ago.  During  the  last  four  years,  the  business 
has  aggregated  more  than  $8,00,000. 


New  Brunswick's  First  Paper 
Mill  Burned 

The  plant  of  the  New  Brunswick  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  at  Millerton  (N.B."),  eight  miles  from  New- 
castle, was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  January  1st,  at 
a  loss  estimated  at  $150,000,  and  of  the  many  buildings 
the  chemical  plant  and  a  portion  of  the  boiler  house 
alone  remain  standing.  There  was  heavy  insurance  on 
the  place,  and  the  majority  of  it  is  held  by  St.  John 
firms. 

The  fire  broke  out  about  8.30  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
flames  issuing  from  the  office  section.  The  apparatus 
in  connection  with  the  plant  was  got  in  working  order 
as  nuiokly  as  possible,  but.  fanned  by  a  high  wind  and 
assisted  by  severe  weather,  the  flames  spread  rapidly 
and  the  whole  place  was  a  roaring  mass  in  less  than  an 
hour.  It  got  beyond  the  fighting  stage  for  the  rude 
little  apparatiis,  so  that  in  a  brief  time  nothing  could 
be  done  but  watch  the  main  plant  being  devoiared.  The 
Newcastle  fire  department  responded  to  the  call  in 
time  to  save  the  two  buildings  which  remain  standing. 

The  watchman  reported  that  he  had  been  in  the  office 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  fire  was  discovered,  and  at 
that  time  found  everything  all  right.  He  could  give 
no  explanation  for  the  fire  and  the  origin  seems  to  be 
a  mvsterv  to  everybody. 

J.  Volckmann,  jnanager  of  the  company,  stated  that 
he  had  no  idea  yet  what  action  would  be  taken  by  the 
company.  It  was  expected  that  the  plant  would  be 
•opened  again  in  the  spring  and  in  fact  new  machinery 
had  been  ordered  for  this  purpose.  He  could  not  say 
■^^^hether  the  directors  in  London  would  issue  instruc- 
tions to  have  the  plant  re-built,  but  he  was  waiting  for 
f^rders  of  some  description.  Sir  Robert  Perks,  the  em- 
inent enp-i'neer.  is  heavily  interested  in  the  project. 

The  mill  was  built  by  James  Beveridge,  the  pioneer 
of  the  paper-making  industry  in  New  Brunswick,  the 
naper  first  manufactured,  "kraft."  became  fairly  well 
known  to  the  trade  of  the  maritime  provinces.  Shortly 
before  the  war  a  reorganization  was  effected,  and  with 
"nlflrji^ed  r-apital.  improved  machinery  was  being  in- 
'■talled.  Depressed  conditions  due  to  the  war  caused 
^  temporary  suspension  and  100  men  were  thrown  out 
of  work. 

Mr.  Volckmann  looked  forward  to  starting  the  mill 
f><r»m  in  the  snriner  with  thp  improved  machinery  in 
'"•o  Pnd  the  destruction  of  the  inill  comes  as  a  severe 
Mow  to  fho  Miraini-bi.  Tho  feeling  is  expressed,  how- 
pver.  that  nltimatelv  thn  eonmany  will  rebuild,  either 
;'t  Millei'ton  or  at  Newcastle. 

Tt  is  nnd.'rstood  that  the  insurance  amounts  in  the 
vicinity  of  $125,000. 
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W.  H.  Rowley  Dies  Suddenly 

Toronto,  January  12th,  1915. 
The  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Canada  will  learn 
with  great  regret  of  the  death  of  W.  H.  Rowley,  pre- 
sident of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  of  Hull,  and  ex- 
president  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Rowley  died  suddenly  in  the  Alexandra  tea 
room  of  the  King  Edward  Hotel  shortly  after  six 
o'clock  to-night.  Riipture  of  an  aneurism  was  the 
cause  of  death.  He  visited  the  tea  room  with  a  friend 
and  became  suddenly  unconscious,  expiring  a  few  min- 
utes later. 

The  death  of  Mr.  William  Horsley  Rowley,  in  his 
64th  year,  removes  from  the  business  and  financial 
realms  of  Canada  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  per- 
sonalities that  was  ever  in  them.  He  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable executive  ability — a  veritable  genius  as  a 
business  man.  As  president  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Com- 
pany, of  Hull,  he  was  the  head  of  the  largest  industry 
of  its  kind  in  the  British  Empire.  It  was  he  and  Mr. 
George  Millen,  who  for  several  years  has  been  joint 
general  manager  with  Mr.  Rowley,  that  brought  the 
Eddy  Company's  business  to  be  the  success  it  now  is. 

Mr.  Rowley  was  not  only  active  in  manufacturing 
circles,  but  in  every  public  cause  worthy  of  assistance 
or  support.  The  Anglican  Church  in  Canada  never  had 
a  more  ardent  and  sincere  worker  than  he.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  member  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  add 
as  its  representative  was  a  delegate  to  several  synods 
and  congresses. 

The  late  Mr.  Rowley  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  N.S.,  on 
March  21st,  1851.  His  parents  were  Lieut.-Col.  John 
W.  H.  Rowley,  and  Anne  Norman  Farish,  both  of  Yar- 
mouth, and  of  English  descent  and  U.  E.  Loyalists.  At 
the  age  of  16  he  entered  the  Bank  of  Yamouth  as  a 
clerk,  after  graduating  from  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege, Halifax.  He  remained  with  that  bank  until  1871, 
when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Merchants  Bank  of 
Canada,  for  which  he  did  good  service  in  Montreal, 
"Windsor,  Kingston  and  Ottawa.  In  1880  he  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Ottawa  branch  of  the  Mer- 
chants Bank,  a  position  he  held  until  1887,  when  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer. As  such  he  continued  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Eddy  in  1906,  when  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  company  and  general  manager,  jointly  with  Mr. 
Millen. 

Soon  after  he  became  connected  with  the  Eddy  Com- 
pany he  began  to  make  his  personality  and  ability  as 
an  executive  and  financial  genius  evident.  He  was 
frank  and  fearless,  and  once  he  took  hold  of  a  thing 
he  did  not  let  go  until  he  had  seen  it  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  It  needed  such  as  he  to  help  guide  the 
destiny  of  such  a  big  indxistry  as  the  Eddy  Company 
after  it  was  almost  wiped  out  in  the  big  fire  in  1900. 
He  and  his  co-directors  soon  gathered  up  the  loose  ends 
caused  by  that  fire  and  replaced  the  old  buildings  that 
were  destroyed  by  new  ones  that  would  meet  the  de- 
mands of  progress  for  many  years  ahead. 

Deceased  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  1910,  and  the  following 
year  was  elevated  to  the  presidency.  In  that  office  his 
ability  was  manifested  to  the  general  advantage  of 
the  big  organization  that  has  under  its  wing  practically 
fill  the  substantial  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  Do- 
minion. In  1909  he  went  to  Sydney,  Australia,  as  a 
delegate  from  Canada  to  the  Commercial  Congress  of 
the  Empire.  The  same  year  he  went  to  Richmond,  Va., 
as  a  delegate  from  the  Anglican  Church  in  Canada  to 


the  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention.  The  year  pre- 
vious he  went  to  London,  England,  to  represent  the 
Pan-Anglican  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Chapter  and  treasurer-senechal  of  Chri.st  Church  Ca- 
thedral. He  was  also  active  in  a  number  of  charitable 
organizations  in  Ottawa. 

In  politics  Mr.  Rowley  was  a  Conservative  and  an 
ardent  Imperialist,  also  a  staunch  Canadian.  He  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  policy  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  conservation  of  natural  resources  of  Canada 
for  Canadians. 

He  was  twice  married,  the  first  time  to  Grace  Rich- 
ardson, of  Windsor,  N.S.,  in  1876,  and  the  second  time, 
in  1911,  to  Miss  Elsie  Wildman,  daughter  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Sir  William  Ritchie,  of  Ottawa,  by  whom 
he  is  survived.  He  also  leaves  two  sons,  John,  aged 
two  years,  and  Roger,  seven  months:  three  brothers, 
Charles,  manager  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  Winnipeg ;  Harry,  manager  of  the  Union  Bank  in 
Vancouver;  Robert,  of  Montreal,  chief  inspector  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal ;  one  sister.  Miss  Vera  Rowley,  of 
Montreal. 


THE  THINNNING  OF  PAPER  STUFF. 

Prof.  E.  Kirchner  writes  as  follows  in  the  "Wochen- 
blatt":  In  testing  the  Riegler  and,  later,  the  Schopper- 
Riegler,  apparatus  for  testing  the  degree  of  beating  I 
searched  in  my  handbooks  and  in  our  literature  for 
information  on  the  thinning  of  the  stuff  on  the  paper 
machine  wire.  I  knew  there  was  a  great  difference  in 
the  thickness  of  the  stuff  according  to  whether  a  thin 
or  thick  paper  or  board  was  to  be  made  on  the  Fourd- 
rinier  machine.  I  foimd  no  exact  figures  n  the  am- 
ount of  dilution,  and  communications  with  practical 
men  brought  no  definite  result. 

I  asked  several  friends  who  were  operating  mills  to 
answer  this  question  by  experiment. 

Some  of  the  appreciated  replies  gave  the  following: 

Rag  blotting  paper  free  from  clay  contained  4.9 
Gm.  per  liter,  equal  to  0.49  per  cent  pulp,  therefore 
diluted  204  times. 

Newsprint  paper,  50  grammes  per  square  meter 
(31.75  lb.  24  X  35  =  500)  contained  8  Gm.  per  liter, 
equal  to  0.8  per  cent  pulp,  therefore  diluted  125  times. 
This  sheet  was  made  at  a  speed  of  165  M.  per  minute 
(540  feet). 

Better  papers  contain  13.5  to  15.5  Gm.  per  liter,  or 
1 . 35  to  1 . 55  per  cent  pulp,  equal  to  74  to  64-fold  dilu- 
tion. 

From  these  few  examples  it  is  evident  that  some  fac- 
tors which  influence  the  dilution  are  the  kind  of  stuff 
and  the  kind  of  paper,  the  fineness  of  the  wire,  and  the 
speed  at  which  the  paper  is  made. 


FAVORABLE  TREE  GROWTH. 

The  past  summer  has  been  very  favorable  to  tree 
growth  and  many  of  the  forest  species  of  N.Y.  State 
have  produced  a  heavy  crop  of  tree  seed.  The  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  is  collecting  a  large 
quantity  of  seed  of  various  evergreens  and  hard-woods. 
Among  the  evergreens  the  hemlock  and  balsam  fir 
have  seeded  especially  profusely.  Effort  is  being  made 
to  get  large  quantities  of  the  seed  of  white  ash,  bass- 
wood,  tulip,  or  white  wood  and  other  hardwood  trees 
of  value.  The  students  are  collecting  a  considerable 
quantity  of  seed  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse  as  a  part 
of  their  laboratory  work.  They  are  taught  the  best 
methods  of  collecting,  estimating  the  amount  of  seed 
to  the  pound  and  stratifying  for  the  winter. 
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In  speaking  of  the  forthcoming  annual  statement  of 
the  International  Paper  Co.  an  official  this  week  said 
that  while  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  any  definite 
line  on  earnings  for  the  past  year,  the  company  will 
probably  show  no  material  change  from  those  of  1913, 
when  a  balance  available  for  dividends  equivalent  to 
4.43  per  cent  on  the  $22,406,700  preferred  stock  was 
shown.  During  the  past  year  the  Company's  total 
sales  are  said  to  have  shown  little  change  from  those 
of  1913,  while  operating  expenses  have  been  slightly 
higher.  Following  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe 
an  impetus  was  given  to  newsprint  sales  but  this  has 
been  practically  offset  by  the  subsequent  falling  off 
in  demand.  Previous  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in 
Europe,  the  International's  sales  have  been  somewhat 
better  than  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1913.  During  the  past  month  the  company  has  renew- 
ed many  of  its  expiring  contracts  on  the  same  basis 
as  1913,  2.15  cents  per  pound.  Most  of  the  company's 
current  contracts  will  expire  by  the  beginning  of  March 
and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  all  be  renewed  at  the 
old  price.  A  few  months  ago  it  was  thought  that  the 
company  would  demand  a  higher  price  for  1915  con- 
tracts but  the  falling  off  in  advertising  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  company's  action. 

A  wholesale  grocery  concern  that  supplies  wrapping 
paper  to  75  per  cent  of  the  retail  dealers  in  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.  and  the  small  adjacent  towns  states  that 
all  paper  is  purchased  through  Canadian  jobbing  and 
importing  houses.  And  of  the  35  or  40  tons  disposed 
of  annually  only  20  per  cent  is  American  manufac- 
ture. 

*  *  * 

Judge  George  W.  Ray  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  has  confirmed  the  report  of  the  receivers 
of  the  Butte  Island  Paper  Company,  Fulton,  N.Y., 
and  has  granted  an  order  for  their  discharge.  The 
receivers  were  David  F.  Costelo  of  Syracuse  and  Chas. 
N.  Bulger  of  Oswego.  They  were  appointed  May  16 
last  and  on  July  10,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Bulger  and  Nel- 
son P.  Bonney  of  Norwich  were  elected  trustees.  The 
,  amount  of  the  property  taken  over  by  the  receivers 
was  $2,460,215  and  comprised  the  appraised  value  of 
the  property  in  Oswego  County  $194,248 ;  cash  $36,706 ; 
appraised  value  of  acounts  $46,250 ;  property  in  Can- 
ada, $383,000 ;  and  a  claim  against  the  State  for  barge 
canal  damages,  $1,800,000.  In  the  receiver's  hands  there 
remained  $6,213. 

Scarcity  of  water  in  the  St.  Croix  River  is  causing 
manufacturers  of  paper  and  other  mill  owners  in 
Maine  worry  as  it  is  possible  that  industrial  curtail- 
ment may  result  if  conditions  do  not  improve  in  the 
near  future.  Very  little  rain  fell  in  the  autumn,  with 
the  result  that  the  lakes  and  streams  are  at  a  low 
pitch. 

*  #  * 

The  Bagley  and  Sewell  Company  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  paper  mill  machinery,  is  now 
mamafacturing  a  machine  which  means  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  extra  men.    The  machine  patent- 


ed in  this  country  and  abroad,  is  expected  to  prove  an 
important  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  de- 
mand for  it  is  expected  to  create  a  separate  factory. 

•^f"  4^  "H* 

American  newspapers  may  soon  be  printed  upon 
paper  made  from  cornstalks.  Following  a  series  of  ex- 
periments made  by  paper  mills  at  the  instance  of  the 
government,  it  has  been  announced  that  the  product 
of  cornstalks  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  wood  pulp, 
while  it  can  be  brought  to  the  mills  at  definitely  less 
cost.  So  successful  have  been  the  experiments  that 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Washington  has  sent 
a  representative,  George  A.  Stewart,  to  interview  far- 
mers concerning  the  price  to  be  asked  for  stalks,  and 
also  to  get  data  regarding  the  expense  of  hauling  to 
the  paper  mills.  The  supply  of  cornstalks  is  practi- 
cally unlimited.  Millions  of  tons  are  burned  every 
year  by  farmers,  an  enormous  waste  which  has  long 
been  the  concern  of  thoughtful  men,  but  for  which, 
apparently,  there  was  no  remedy.  Mr.  Stewart  is 
exhibiting  samples  of  paper  made  from  cornstalks  some 
of  it  of  a  quality  suitable  for  books  and  magazines,  and 

he  would  be  willing  to  pay  $5  per  ton  for  stalks. 
#       *  * 

The  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company,  of  Adams,  Mass., 
has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  against  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad, 
et  al,  alleging  that  the  31  cent  per  100  pounds  rate 
charged  on  writing  paper  shipped  from  Adams  to  Phil- 
adelphia is  unreasonable,  prejudicial  and  disadvanta- 
geous. The  commission  is  asked  to  order  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reasonable  rate  not  over  19  cents  and  to 
award  reparation  on  account  of  shipments  at  the  higher 
rate  made  during  the  past  two  years.  The  complain- 
ant filed  a  detailed  statement  showing  various  ship- 
ments made  by  it,  the  date  of  same,  complete  milling 
reference  charges  paid  consignee,  car  numbers,  evi- 
dence of  payment,  rates  charged  and  asked,  reparation 
claimed  and  other  similar  information. 

■^f"  "Sf" 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Paper  Dealers' 
Association  was  held  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
Friday,  January  8,  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago, 
111.  New  officers  were  elected  and  routine  business 
transacted.  Delegates  were  also  chosen  to  attend  the 
National  Convention  in  New  York  on  February  15,  16 
and  17  next. 

The  new  four-storey  chemical  biiilding  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  at  Orono  which  is  unique  among 
buildings  of  its  kind  in  that  it  has  a  miniature  plant 
devoted  to  the  making  of  pulp  and  paper,  is  prac- 
tically completed,  and  Avill  be  throAvn  open  to  the  stu- 
dents shortly.  The  building  is  fire-proof  as  possible 
to  be  constructed.  The  first  floor  will  be  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  pulp  and  paper  making  course.  The  ma- 
chinery for  this  has  arrived  and  will  be  set  up  at  once, 
A  digestor  made  by  the  Portland  Company  is  ready 
for  the  installation  of  the  boiler  and  beater.  Practically 
the  entire  process  of  pulp  and  paper  making  will  be 
carried  through  when  the  ecjuipment  is  complete.  Brick 
and  concrete  are  the  chief  materials  of  construction 
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and  a  notable  feature  is  the  number  of  large  windows. 
The  first  storey  is  below  ground  and  is  lighted  by 
generously  big  windows  at  the  level  of  the  ground. 

The  Newton  Falls  Paper  Company  of  this  city, 
tlirough  its  president  and  general  manager  Frank  L. 
Moore,  has  just  purchased  a  6,500  acre  tract  of  virgin 
timber  land  in  the  Cranberry  Lake  section  of  the 
Adirondacks  which  guarantees  the  company  an  extend- 
ed pulp  wood  supply  for  about  eight  years.  The  com- 
pany already  owns  7,000  acres  of  virgin  forests  which 
have  not  been  touched.  The  purchase  comprises  the 
pulp  Avood  stumpage  from  the  Little  River  Timber 
Company  owned  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
capitalists.  The  land  is  located  within  fifteen  miles 
of  the  Newton  Falls  plant,  and  is  convenient  of  access. 
Lumbering  will  be  started  in  the  spring,  when  it  is 
proposed  to  cut  about  20,000  cords  of  pulp  wood.  This 
amount  will  be  cut  each  year  until  the  supply  is  ex- 
hausted. 

*       #  * 

Frank  L.  Moore,  president  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  and  general  manager  of  the  New- 
ton Falls  Paper  Company  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  compiling  figures  to  substantiate  his  position 
that  the  present  rates  of  workmen's  compensation  in- 
surance are  too  high.  Recently  Mr.  Moore  sent  out 
inquiries  to  all  the  paper  companies  of  the  state  as 
to  the  amount  of  their  pay  rolls,  liability  insurance, 


premiums  past  and  present,  etc.  The  figures  obtained 
are  to  be  used  as  arguments  for  a  reduction  of  rates. 
The  figures  show  that  thirty-six  paper  making  con- 
cerns paid  $19,927.87  in  premiums  for  insurance  lia- 
bility under  the  previous  law,  while  in  1914  the  same 
concerns  were  paying  $60,396.89.  Word  went  out  a 
short  time  ago  that  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  might 
be  expected  in  the  insurance  rate,  but  the  paper  manu- 
facturers maintain  that  even  this  reduction  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  actual  risks  involved.  It  is  claimed 
that,  owing  to  the  safety  appliances  required  by  the 
new  law  in  safeguarding  machinery  there  will  be  fewer 
accidents  in  1914  than  in  former  years.  It  is  believed 
that  the  rates  are  about  three  times  higher  than  neces- 
sary. 

#       *  # 

Statistics  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  shows  that  the 
paper  trade  had  a  falling  off  in  1914  if  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  This  falling  off,  however,  was  not 
as  great  as  expected  in  some  quarters,  and  the  total 
for  the  year,  is  after  all  quite  satisfactory  considering 
all  the  circumstances.  The  total  paper  and  paper 
stock  business,  as  reported  by  wholesalers  amoimt  to 
$58,758,000.  For  1913,  the  figures  were  .$61,850,000.  The 
total  printing  and  publishing  business  for  1914  was 
$32,560,000  and  $40,700,000  for  1913,  showing  that  this 
department  of  commerce  was  rather  hard  hit  during 
the  year.  Paper  boxes  manufactured  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $5,250,000  in  1914,  as  against  $5,700,000 
in  1913. 


Maine  Notes 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

Bangor,  Me.,  January  11,  1915. 

In  Aubert  Hall,  the  new  science  building  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  which  is  about  completed,  practic- 
ally one  whole  floor  of  the  chemistry  section  is  de- 
voted to  the  pulp  and  paper  making  course,  and  an 
equipment  is  being  installed  which  will  permit  students 
in  this  course  to  actually  engage  in  practically  the  en- 
tire process  of  pulp  and  paper-making. 

Under  the  science  department  of  the  University  of 
Maine  there  was  established  last  year  the  first  com- 
plete course  in  pulp  and  paper-making  ever  offered  by 
an  American  university  and  the  success  of  the  project 
is  ipdicated  by  the  large  enrollment. 

"Working  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  larger 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  concerns  the  students 
are  able  in  the  summer  months  to  find  employment  in 
the  mills,  where  they  are  able  to  put  their  school  work 
into  practicable  effort  in  the  actual  industry. 

Through  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor  of 
the  State  the  university  is  now  engaged  in  arranging 
for  an  extension  course  in  pulp  and  paper-making, 
whieh  promises  to  be  very  valuable.  Classes  are  to  be 
ore^anized  among  the  paper  makers  and  employees  of 
the  tiiills  in  the  paper-making  centers  of  the  state, 
conducted  by  men  from  the  science  department  at  the 
University,  and  lecture  courses  on  the  industry  will 
be  given.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  men,  and  the 
larger  concerns  are  giving  the  project  their  hearty 
co-or)eration. 

Throughout  this  State,  lumber  operators  are  feeling 
the  need  of  snow.  There  has  been  so  little  up  to  the 
present  that  very  little  hauling  has  been  done  on  the 


big  operations,  and  scores  of  men  have  been  discharg- 
ed, having  completed  the  cutting  and  yarding.  Never 
have  conditions  been  better  in  Maine  and  southern  New 
Brunswick  for  the  preliminary  operations  in  the  woods, 
but  the  operators  have  been  ready  for  snow  for  some 
time  now. 

Not  only  in  the  "wild  land"  section  is  snow  needed, 
but  it  will  increase  business  activity  throughout  the 
State.  Thousands  of  cords  of  pulpwood,  cut  by  Maine 
farmers,  who  find  this  profitable  winter  work,  are  on 
the  woodlots,  awaiting  for  sufficient  snow  so  that  it 
may  be  hauled  to  the  railroads  and  shipped  to  the  mill. 

One  Bangor  operator  alone  has  20,000  cords  already 
cut  and  ready  for  shipment.  This  is  going  chiefly  to 
the  Penobscot  Chemical  Fibre  Co.  at  Great  Works, 
where  the  company  is  building  a  new  sulphite  mill  in 
connection  with  its  soda  ash  plant,  and  will  be  used 
when  the  new  mill  is  ready  in  the  spring. 

The  Eastern  Manufacturing  Co.  ,with  its  large  paper- 
making  establishment  at  South  Brewer,  has  a  number 
of  small  operators  cutting  pulp  wood,  who  are  tempor- 
arily held  up  on  account  of  the  lack  of  snow. 


The  annual  cut  of  British  Columbia  timber  is  approxi- 
mately two  billion  feet.  There  are  420  mills  and  790 
logging  camps  in  the  province,  emploving  about  60,- 
000  men. 


The  products  of  the  forest  are  used  more  closely  in 
New  York  than  in  any  other  state.  The  Adirondacks 
pre  very  similar  to  the  famous  Black  Forest  of  Ger- 
many, both  in  topography  and  general  forest  condi- 
tions and  in  the  not  distant  future  will  produce  equally 
as  valuable  forest  crops. 
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At  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  one  always  becomes 
retrospective  and  naturally  in  mill  matters  the  past 
twelve  months  are  scrutinised  very  probably  for  a  way 
out  to  effect  a  saving  on  machinery  or  buildings.  In 
the  handling  of  these  subjects  one  naturally  thinks  of 
fires,  and  for  the  Canadian  mill  owner  in  looking  round 
for  examples  and  samples,  he  could  not  do  better  than 
turn  his  attention  to  some  of  the  British  concerns.  Fire, 
or  prevention  of  fire,  is  a  subject  which  is  not  con- 
sidered as  it  ought  to  be.  In  every  modern  mill  and 
works  there  should  be  a  brigade  of  fire-fighters.  The 
brigade  can  be  equipped  at  a  small  cost;  but  the  prin- 
cipal feature  to  be  observed  after  the  equipment  is 
completed  is  the  regular  drill  and  false  alarms  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  the  firemen.  A  good  fire  brigade  will 
save  a  mill  owner  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars 
in  five  years'  time.  And  not  only  will  the  brigade  be 
useful  in  the  mill  during  an  accident  or,  rendering  first 
aid,  but  it  is  useful  in  preventing  adjoining  property 
from  becoming  enveloped  in  a  fire.  An  instance  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  Scotland  where  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
large  dwelling — one  of  the  old  historic  mansions  in 
Stirlingshire — and  the  first  band  of  fire-fightei's  on 
the  scene  emanated  from  the  adjoining  paper  mill. 
They  did  no  end  of  useful  work  and  have  been  publicly 
thanked.  Another  instanjce  occurred  recently  in  Lon- 
don. Messrs.  R.  T.  Tanner  and  Co.,  wholesale  station- 
ers, had  a  fire  on  their  premises  and  one  of  the  first 
batch  of  fire-fighters  to  give  a  helping  hand  was  the 
excellent  brigade  which  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd  Ltd., 
have  trained. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  going  on  in  Lon- 
don over  the  prices  of  newsprint.  The  paper  makers 
and  the  owners  o  fnewspapers  are  mixed  up  in  it. 
Naturally,  the  papermaker  is  out  for  top  price  if  he 
can  manage  to  secure  it.  But  the  buyer  in  war-time 
wants  everything  at  the  minimum.  One  newspaper 
owner  has  written :  " .  .  .  .  I  hold  the  opinion  very 
strongly  that  while  inability  to  secure  supplies  of  raw 
material  would  justify  the  suspension  of  a  contract,  a 
mere  advance  in  the  price  cannot  do  so.  The  makers  do 
not  give  us  the  benefit  of  any  reduction  in  the  price  of 
raw  materials,  which  may  occur  during  a  contract; 
neither  can  they  compel  us  to  bear  an  increase  should 
one  occur.  Nevertheless  some  have  certainly  done  so, 
while  I  know  of  at  least  one  firm  which  did  not  attempt 
to  do  so.  I  hope  to  hear  of  more."  Then  this  news- 
paper friend  goes  on:  ".  .  .  .  My  contract  for  1914 
was  at  li/jd  (2^2  cents)  per  lb.  less  13%  per  cent  dis- 
count. After  the  war  broke  out,  I  got  one  supply  at 
that  price ;  the  makers  said  it  was  stock,  or  made  from 
raw  material  in  stock.  Since  then  the  price  has  varied 
as  follows: — VAd  (21/^  cents)  nett;  li4d  less  21^  per 
cent ;  l^id  less  714  per  cent  ,the  latter  being  the  price 
now  ({uoted  to  December  31.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  in  August,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the 
paper  makers,  there  is  now  a  glut  of  raw  material,  but 
even  if  it  is  costing,  say,  10  per  cent  more  than  in  July, 
surely  this  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  makers  who  con- 
tracted with  us  to  supply  us  throughout  1914  with  pa- 
per at  li^d  less  13%  per  cent?" 


The  papermakers'  point  of  view  is  given  by  another 
newspaper  owner  who  has  sent  to  his  trade  journal 
the  following  explanation:  "I  have  met  with  the  point 
of  view  of  the  mill-owners.  They  justify  their  atti- 
tude that  the  conditions  are  still  not  normal,  by  stat- 
ing that  they  bought  heavily  of  raw  materials  (in  the 
interests  of  their  customers  as  much  as  their  own)  in 
the  panic  days  to  which  we  revert  (without  any  great 
satisfaction),  when  their  raw  material  was  at  a  fancy 
price,  and  they  have  now  to  keep  prices  up  until  those 
stocks  are  exhausted,  or  lose  money.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  a  paper-maker  starting  operations  to- 
day without  stock  would  be  able  to  sell  paper  to  news- 
paper proprietors  at  as  low,  or  very  nearly  as  low,  a 
price  as  that  which  prevailed  in  July.  Where  contracts 
contained  a  drastic  war  clause  declaring  the  contract 
null  and  void  in  the  event  of  war,  there  is  ,of  course,  no 
grievance.  But  this  was  not  universally  the  case,  and 
whatever  equity  might  have  conceded  to  the  paper- 
maker  in  August,  the  buyer  is  surely  now  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  his  contract  prices,  for  pulp  is  plentiful 
and  cheap  and  the  makers'  representatives  are  simply 
tumbling  over  themselves  for  orders." 

*  *  # 

At  the  present  time  newsprint  paper,  white  printing 
and  writing  papers  are  easily  procurable,  as  before,  at 
an  advance  of  5  per  cent.  Cheap  tinted  papers,  which 
were  almost  entirely  German,  are  now  procurable  at 
English  mills,  but  are  some  I91/2  per  cent  higher  in 
prices.  Wrappings  and  bag  makers'  papers  are  nearly 
as  plentiful  as  before.  Common  browns  have  advanced 
about  12  cents  per  cwt.  The  British  paper  industry 
has  now  entered  upon  an  eventful  year.  Buyers  get 
all  the  paper  they  require  and  in  some  cases  the  mill- 
owners  are  refusing  orders  for  cheap  productions.  The 
policy  of  the  British  paper-maker  in  the  past  has  been 
one  of  sticking  to  the  production  of  good  grade  papers 
and  demanding  a  fair  price. 

*  *  * 

Some  interesting  facts  were  heard  the  other  dav  in 
the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  when  Mr.  George  Oliver 
Hancock  and  Henry  Joseph  Burholt,  trading  as  Han- 
cock, Burholt  &  Co.,  were  examined.  In  May,  1912 
they  commenced  to  import  strawboards  from  Holland' 
but  that  branch  of  the  business  proved  to  be  unprofit- 
able. The  turnover  amounted  to  £20,000  per  year  and 
necessitated  a  capital  of  £10,000  instead  of  £500  al- 
though they  sold  for  cash  and  obtained  goods  on  credit 

The  strawboard  business  was  really  a  speculation' 
and  immediately  after  it  was  started  they  saw  it  was 
beyond  their  capital,  so  they  proposed  to  sell  it  to  a 
company.  Accordingly  in  March  1914,  a  prospectus 
was  issued  of  the  G.  0.  Hancock  Boxboard  and  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.,  but  the  subscriptions  were  insufficient  and 
they  did  not  go  to  allotment.  The  failure  was  attribut- 
able to  strikes  at  the  docks  in  1911-12. 

*  *  * 

The  death  has  occurred  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Johnston 
Wildridge  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Craig  and  Sons  Ltd 

M    w^T'S  P'^P^'"  ^"^"^'"^       Airdrie,  Scotland' 

Mr.  Wildndge  was  a  great  authority  on  the  production 
of  paper,  and  Scotland  loses  a  higlily-respected  em- 
ployer. 
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There  is  a  remarkable  awakening  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  British  Paper  Makers'  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  everything  augurs  well 
for  the  future.  Heretofore,  there  was  always  a  deep 
silence,  and  very  few  people  outside  its  ranks  were 
made  aware  of  what  was  being  done  in  the  interests  of 
the  paper  industry.  Even  the  reporters  were  left  in 
a  quandry.  Now,  a  business-like  attitude  has  been 
adopted  and  we  may  thank  the  Secretary  and  the  war 
for  the  new  light  that  is  being  thrown  on  the  darkness. 
Of  course,  the  success  of  any  undertaking  and  any  As- 
sociation largely  depends  on  the  energies  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  where  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Foster,  B.A.,  fails  no 
man  will  succeed.  He  has  a  ready  pen,  is  a  good  speak- 
er, a  lawyer,  and  an  up-to-date  business  man.  What 
more  could  anybody  want!  The  question  of  insurance 
is  always  a  big  item  in  a  paper  mill  and  it  takes  a  good 
man  to  handle  it  properly.  Fortunately  for  the  Brit- 
ish mill  owners,  Mr.  Foster  has  given  the  matter  some 
attention  and  on  this  occasion  he  has  taken  up  the  lia- 
bility of  employers  under  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act,  the  law  in  England  being  that  if  an  employee 
is  injured  while  discharging  his  duty  ,  in  the  mill  he 
is  entitled  to  compensation,  be  what  it  may.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter first  collected  from  the  mills  statistics  as  to  wages 
paid,  and  the  claims  under  the  Act  paid.  These  showed 
that  claims  just  over  2.40  per  cent  of  the  wages  had 
been  settled.  Allowing  40  per  cent  for  commissions 
and  working  expenses,  this  suggested  that  a  rate  of  $4 
per  cent  would  just  clear  expenses  and  on  this  basis 
he  negotiated  with  the  British  Dominion's  General  In- 
surance Co.,  in  London,  who  agreed  to  quote  $4.44  per 
cent  on  policies  that  would  be  taken  out  through  the 
medium  of  the  Paper  Makers'  Association  and  to  share 
profits  with  the  Association,  after  deduction  of  40  per 
cent  for  working  expenses.  Now  what  has  been  the 
result?  The  members  have  had  a  material  saving  in 
tariffs  and  the  Association  funds,  by  means  of  com- 
mission, have  gained  to  the  extent  of  within  a  dollar 
of  $384.  The  Secretary  has  also  been  thanked  and 
awarded  $48  for  his  energetic  act. 

*       *  * 

An  interesting  case  to  pulp  men  has  been  heard  in 
the  High  Courts,  in  London,  in  which  Dixon  &  Son, 
of  Oughtibridge  paper  mill  and  Grimsby  paper  mill, 
and  Henderson,  Craig  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  pulp  importers,  were 
the  parties.  Some  months  ago  reference  was  made  to 
the  litigation  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  claim  is  for  damages  for 
breach  of  contract.  Dixon  &  Son  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  Henderson,  Craig  &  Co.,  in  1911  for  the  pur- 
chase of  30,000  tons  of  1st  quality  hot  ground  pulp,  the 
percentage  of  moisture  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  and 
the  price  $10.92  c.i.f.  Grimsby.  In  case  of  dispute  as 
to  (juality  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to  an  agreed 
analyst,  luider  the  rules  of  the  British  and  Scandin- 
.  avian  Wood  Pulp  A.ssociations.  In  1913  a  consignment 
was  sent  amounting  to  1,137  tons  and  Dixons  refused 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  had  too  much  moisture.  The 
pulp  was  analysed  and  it  was  found  that  it  contained 
an  excess  of  8.09  per  cent  of  moisture,  representing 
about  91  tons  19  ewts.  2  quarters.  The  Arbitrator 
awarded  £227  8s,  including  demurrage.  Dixon's  were 
now  claiming  £191  17s  money  overpaid  and  the  fees  of 
the  analyst  £10  5s  3d.  Henderson,  Craig  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
contended  that  in  addition  to  their  clients  being  out 
of  time,  they  had  wrongfully  rejected  the  pulp.  The 
most  important  point  was  the  "out  of  time"  question. 
The  contract  provided  that  the  claim  in  respect  of  re- 
jection must  be  lodged  within  14  days  from  the  date  of 


delivery  at  Dixon's  mills.  Dixon's  had  mills  at  Grims- 
by and  Sheffield  and  had  a  perfect  right  to  take  the 
pulp  to  any  mill  they  liked,  and  the  time  did  not  run 
out  until  the  pulp  was  delivered  at  a  mill.  Mr.  Joseph 
Dixon,  managing  director  of  the  mills,  said  that  when 
the  pulp  was  tested  no  representative  was  preseijt  from 
Henderson,  Craig  &  Co.  He  would  have  liked  one  to 
be  present.  Messrs.  Henderson,  Craig  &  Co.'s  ease 
was  that  Dixon's  should  not  have  entered  court  on  the 
contract,  which  was  c.i.f.  Grimsby.  The  power  of 
the  buyer  was  also  limited  and  delivery  really  meant 
when  the  pulp  arrived  in  dock.  If  this  view  was  not 
taken  a  buyer  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  postpone 
a  period  of  delivery  indefinitely.  The  delivery  clause 
should  be  interpreted  reasonaly.  Mr.  Fred  Becker 
(Messrs.  Becker  &  Co.,  Ltd.)  thought  the  lapse  of  time 
was  accountable  for  the  moisture.  The  Court  gave 
judgment  for  £201  2s  3d  in  favor  of  Dixon  &  Son.  No- 
tice of  appeal  has  been  given. 

#       *  * 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  taken  up  the  question  of 
dyes  and  colors  in  an  earnest  manner.  They  have  en- 
tered into  consultation  with  the  principal  firms  with  a 
view  to  the  elaboration  of  a  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  undertaking  for  the  production  of  synthetic 
dyes  and  colors.  It  is  believed  that  the  capital  will 
be  forthcoming,  and  the  Treasury  is  prepared  within 
certain  limits  and  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  af- 
ford financial  support  to  a  scheme  which  will  be  per- 
manently under  British  control.  The  Paper  ^Makers' 
Association  is  also  considering  the  dye  question,  as  ma- 
kers of  sugar  papers  were  feeling  their  position  keen- 
ly. Foreign  papers  are  also  coming  into  England  dyed 
with  German  dyes  and  the  Association  is  in  communi- 
cation with  government  with  a  view  to  having  the  im- 
portation stopped. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
announces  the  following  trade  inquiries.  On  quoting 
the  number  to  the  Department,  any  firm  interested  can 
receive  names  and  addresses  of  inquirers. 

82.  Oil  Paper. — A  Paris  house  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  manufacturers  of  oil  paper  and  receive  catalogues 
and  prices. 

86.  Metallic  paper  for  confectionery  and  perfumery 
trade. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Paris  desires  to  re- 
ceive quotations  from  manufacturers  of  metallic  paper 
used  by  confectioners  and  perfume  manufacturers. 

94.  Cardboard. — A  British  firm  desires  to  purchase 
Canadian  made  cardboard  of  qualities  similar  to  sam- 
ples to  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  and  hitherto  obtained  from  Germany 
and  Norway.  From  500  to  11,000  tons  would  be  re- 
quired per  annum  if  suitable  arrangements  can  be 
made. 

111.  Pulpwood  pit  prop  ends. — A  Sheffield  corres- 
pondent asks  for  quotations  for  1,200,000  pulpwood  pit 
prop  ends,  21/2  feet  long  by  5  inches,  for  delivery  next 
spring,  and  each  subsequent  season. 


In  the  United  States  the  federal  government,  twenty 
of  the  States,  and  thirty  timber  owners'  associations 
maintain  a  system  of  patrol  and  take  other  preventive 
measures  on  their  lands  during  danger  seasons  of  the 
year. 

The  timber  industry  represents  37  per  cent  of  the 
annual  production  of  wealth  in  British  Columbia. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  INSULATING  PAPER 


For  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  replace 
by  pulp  and  paper  many  materials  which  in  various 
ways  serve  a  special  purpose,  and  very  good  results 
have  been  attained.  In  the  field  of  electricity,  for  in- 
stance, mica  and  other  nonconducting  substances  were 
used  for  insulating  material.  We  now  find  insulating 
paper  most  used  for  this  purpose  as  it  fills  the  require- 
ments and  is  cheaper  than  other  materials.  The  in- 
sulation must  not  only  be  made  up  of  a  nonconducting 
substance  but  must  also  be  free  from  substances  that 
even  in  small  amounts  are  conductors  of  electricity 
or  are  capable  of  becoming  so  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

Every  plant  fiber  in  the  form  of  paper  or  press 
board  has  the  property,  when  dry,  of  insulating.  On 
this  account  one  need  not  be  very  particular  in  the 
choice  of  raw  material  for  this  purpose,  but  must 
take  great  care  that  the  pulp  is  so  well  prepared  that 
a  sheet  can  be  easily  made  which  is  well  closed,  hard 
and  equally  thick  at  all  points.  It  is  these  properties 
which  are  increased  by  careful  beating,  operation  of 
the  machine,  pressing,  finishing,  etc.,  more  than  by 
the  choice  of  raw  material,  though  some  materials 
are  much  more  easily  worked  up  than  others. 

A  good,  reasonably  cheap,  satisfactory  insulating 
paper  can  be  made,  according  to  Pappen  und  Holzstoff 
Zeitung,  44,  1914,  quoted  by  "Paper"  December  30th, 
in  which  these  observations  appear,  of  raw  material 
comprising  as  much  as  75  per  cent  old  paper.  The  rest 
may  be  jute,  spinning  waste  or  even  cheap  rags.  Paper 
shavings  containing  wood  or  free  from  wood  are  ap- 
plicable. In  regard  to  the  working  of  old  paper  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  must  be  done  cold.  Hard  mat- 
erial is  first  softened  cold  and  may  be  treated  in  the 
kollergang  or  be  shredded.  The  latter  is  recommended 
here  because  the  fibers  are  less  injured  and  are  well 
separated,  while  in  the  kollergang,  unless  great  care 
is  taken,  the  stuff  is  ground  too  short,  i.  e.,  beaten 
"dead."  If  softened  or  beaten  warm  the  old  paper 
loses  "rattle"  and  "handle,"  losing  in  this  way  too 
much  sizing,  hydrated  fibers  (slow  stuff),  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fiber,  the  product  showing  a  lack  of 
"handle"  and  a  very  poor  "rattle." 

Jute,  bast  fibers,  or  rags  are  prepared  by  beating 
the  uncooked  stuff  to  halfstuff  in  a  breaker.  This 
is  beaten  in  the  hollander  to  whole  stuff  and  the  old 
paper  mixed  in  at  the  same  time.  The  materials  are 
well  mixed  together  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes, 
then  beaten  as  long  again  with  the  roll  lowered.  This 
;  time  can  be  shortened  or  lengthened  according  to  the 
i  size  and  capacity  of  the  beater  and  the  kind  of  bars 
and  bed  plate.  It  is  always  essential  that  the  stuff 
have  a  good  greasy  feel,  thus  assuring  a  well  closed 
dense  sheet.  To  get  this  result  the  beater  is  furnished 
fairly  thick  and  the  roll  and  bed  plate  should  have 
broad,  dull  bars.  The  roll  must  be  heavy  so  as  to  get 
the  stuff  more  greasy.  All  addition  of  material  must 
be  avoided,  sizing  may  also  be  omitted,  as  with  a  good 
smeary  pulp  and  proper  formation  of  the  sheet  the 
paper  will  be  sufficiently  sizefast  without  it.  For  a 
specially  ordered  hard  product  a  little  rosin  would 
help. 

Color  can  be  added  as  desired,  usually  a  bright 
to  a  dark  brown,  as  in  leather  board.  Suitable  aniline 
jolors  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  addition  of  earths 
must  be  avoided  because  all  materials  are  more  or  less 


hygroscopic  and  some  eagerly  absorb  moisture  from 
the  air  or  other  water  directly.  Water  and  moist  sub- 
stances are  fairly  good  conductors  of  electricity  and 
would  make  the  paper  or  board  unfit  for  insulating 
purposes. 

On  the  board  machine  care  should  be  taken  that  on 
a  single  cylinder  machine  the  removal  of  water  occurs 
mostly  at  the  forming  roll,  because  here  in  its  forma- 
tion the  sheet  is  repeatedly  pressed  and  so  made  dense 
and  well  closed.  An  important  rule  for  this  machine  is 
that  the  stuff  in  the  cylinder  vat  be  kept  thin  so  that 
the  felt  takes  off  thin  layers  and  the  cylinder  always 
takes  up  a  very  uniform  and  thin  layer  of  stuff.  In 
order  to  keep  the  concentration  in  the  vat  constant, 
the  agitator  should  be  at  the  bottom  and  should  be 
kept  in  perfect  condition.  There  should  be  no  unneces- 
sary agitation,  or  the  stuff  will  be  sent  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other,  making  much  of  the  board  of 
unequal  thickness. 

In  order  that  the  thin  layer  of  stuff  on  the  cylin- 
der be  not  too  much  dewatered  by  the  felt,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  manufacture  of  insulating  board  that  the 
couch  roll  rest  rather  high  on  the  crown  of  the  cylin- 
der. The  felt  must  be  thick  and  at  the  same  time 
permeable  so  that  the  sheet  reaches  the  couch  roll  with 
the  necessary  amount  of  moisture.  If  layers  are  too 
dry  they  will  not  press  together  but  the  board  will 
split  when  dry. 

The  couch  roll  is  heavily  weighted  and  of  metal. 
Wood  rolls  are  obsolete,  produce  much  waste,  and 
give  a  board  of  unequal  thickness  with  knot  and  crack 
mark. 

Between  press  plates  of  metal  in  a  hydraulic  or  other 
powerful  press  the  board  is  further  dewatered  by 
strong  pressing.  Small  packs  are  used  as  otherwise 
the  pressure  is  too  elastic  and  weak.  The  pressing  must 
be  carefully  done,  as  a  sheet  otherwise  satisfactory  may 
be  spoiled  in  this  operation.  The  press  smooths  out 
slight  unevenness  in  the  thickness,  makes  the  sheet 
firm  and  dense,  gives  it  a  glaze,  and  assists  in  the  dry- 
ing. 

Because  each  sheet  must  have  a  uniform  thickness, 
and  one  sheet  be  as  thick  as  another,  it  is  recommended 
that  such  a  thickness  indicator  as  the  recently-invented 
Schopper-Metaschk  apparatus  be  used.  This  instru- 
ment works  continuously  and  measures  to  1-100  milli- 
meter. 

The  complete  drying  of  the  board  is  best  accom- 
plished in  passages.  These  provide  a  very  uniform 
drying,  and  with  the  least  injury  to  the  goods,  the 
least  waviness,  and  with  no  waste  formed. 

After  subsequent  damping  in  a  closed  humidifier, 
the  board  can  be  glazed  with  further  treatment,  for 
each  sheet  is  finished  with  a  very  high  glaze. 


Chen)ists  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  who  have  been 
conducting  various  experiments  since  the  war  began 
with  a  view  to  finding  substitutes  for  certain  chemicals 
the  supply  of  which  from  Germany  has  been  cut  off  by 
the  war,  have  as  yet  met  no  definite  success,  acording 
to  Mr.  Millen.  Howevei-,  he  states,  there  is  still  hope 
that  subustitutes  can  be  obtained  in  Canada.  Mean- 
while the  company  has  a  sufficiently  large  stock  of 
the  materials  in  question  to  carry  it  along  for  a  num- 
ber of  months  yet. 
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Fred  Lancaster,  of  Halifax,  Maritirae  Province  re- 
presentative of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  of  Windsor 
Mills,  Que.,  spent  a  few  days  in  Montreal  recently  on 
business. 

^  ^  ^ 

J.  B.  Morrow,  managing  director  of  the  National 
Paper  Co.,  Valleyfield,  Que.,  spent  a  few  days  in  To- 
ronto last  week  with  E.  G.  R.  Clarke,  Ontario  repre- 
sentative of  the  company. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Pen  dock,  representative  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills  in  Montreal,  and  more  recently  in  Ottawa, 
died  in  the  latter  city  a  few  days  ago  from  an  attack 
of  Bright 's  disease.  He  had  many  friends  in  the 
trade. 

*M.  .SI. 

J.  B.  Beveridge,  General  Manager  of  the  Dryden 
Timber  and  and  Power  Co.,  Limited,  Dryden,  Ont., 
was  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  Dryden  at  the 
recent  election,  but  was  defeated  by  the  small  major- 
ity of  thirty  votes. 

Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  of  Grenville,  who  was  re- 
cently appointed  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines, 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  has  now  definitely  en- 
tered upon  his  new  duties,  being  returned  by  accla- 
mation by  his  constituents. 

^ 

W.  S.  Boyd,  formerly  with  Price  Bros,  and  Co., 
Jonquiere,  has  been  appointed  sales  representative  of 
the  new  new  news  print  mill  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.  at  East  Angus,  Que.,  which  is  now  in  oper- 
ation and  turning  out  about  fifty-five  tons  per  day. 

^  ^  4^ 

W.  P.  Gundy,  who  is  widely  known  to  the  paper 
trade,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Ontario  Un- 
employed Commission,  which  was  recently  appointed 
by  the  Ontario  Government  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  unemployment,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  end  of  ensuring  a  decent  living  for  every  man  and 
woman  who  is  willing  to  work. 

*  *  * 

A.  G.  Campion,  sales  manager  of  the  Belgo-Cana- 
dian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.,  was 
in  Toronto  last  week  on  business,  and  reports  that  good 
progress  is  being  made  with  the  installation  of  the 
new  paper  machine  which  the  company  is  adding  and 
which  will  be  in  operation  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  The 
new  sulphite  plant  of  the  company  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  output  of  lumber  in  1914  in  British  Columbia 
was  612,000,000  feet  as  compared  with  858,000,000  feet 
in  1913,  which  was  the  record  cut.  The  situation,  how- 
ever, shows  signs  of  improvement  and  lately  several 
new  charters  have  been  granted  to  companies.  During 
the  last  two  months  there  has  been  a  large  export  of 
cedar  logs  to  the  United  States  which  was  heretofore 
prohibited.      No  less  than  25,000,000  feet  have  been 


sent  out  during  the  last  few  weeks  to  several  Ameri- 
can ports. 

*  #  * 

The  Beck  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  has  been 
granted  a  provincial  charter,  with  a  capital  of  $400,- 
000  and  head  offices  in  London,  Ont.  The  company, 
which  is  composed  of  Sir  Adam  Beck,  William  Kings- 
ton, Lady  Beck,  and  others,  is  granted  wide  powers 
in  the  matter  of  dealing  in  timber,  logs,  lumber  and 
wood  of  all  kinds  and  is  empowered  to  take  over  and 
acquire  the  several  business  in  this  line  now  carried 
on  in  various  cities  of  the  Dominion  by  Sir  Adam  Beck 
and  the  Beck  Manufacturing  Company. 

*  *  * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, held  in  Toronto  on  January  9,  the  reports  showed 
that  the  business  done  during  the  past  year  had  been 
very  satisfactory  and  an  increase  was  reported  in  sev- 
eral departments.  The  compauj',  which  has  been  six- 
teen years  in  existence,  is  looking  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  the  coming  year.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  F.  L.  Ratcliff;  Vice-President,  T. 
E.  Gain;  Secretary  N.  J.  Ratcliff.  The  travellers  and 
members  of  the  staff  were  entertained  by  the  President 
a  few  days  ago,  and  a  very  pleasant  time  was  spent. 

C.  Nelson  Gain,  who  for  the  past  three  years  has  been 
chemist  and  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Kinleith 
Paper  Mills,  St.  Catharines,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  suc- 
ceeding J.  J.  O'Connor,  who  has  resigned.  Mr.  Gain, 
who  entered  upon  his  new  duties  this  week,  is  a  son  of 
Thomas  Gain,  the  veteran  paper  salesman  and  has  had 
an  experience  of  several  years,  being  with  the  Ameri- 
can Writing  Paper  Co.  at  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  for 
four  years,  and  with  the  Walloomsac  Paper  Co.,  at 
Walloomsac,  N.Y.,  as  chemist  for  about  three  years  and 
since  then  with  the  Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  St.  Catharines. 
He  is  a  brother  of  T.  E.  Gain,  Vice-President  of  the 
Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  and  J.  H.  Gain,  paper 
goods  dealer,  124  Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto. 

*  *  # 

It  is  expected  that  a  hundred  thousand  cords  of 
pulp  wood  will  be  taken  out  of  Northern  Ontario  this 
winter  by  the  settlers,  the  weather  conditions  being 
favorable.  Several  rossiug  plants  have  been  estab- 
lished along  the  line  of  the  Timiskaming  and  North- 
ern Ontario  Railway  and  the  settlers  are  taking  their 
wood  to  these  to  have  the  bark  taken  off.  In  some 
cases  the  settlers  sell  the  wood  direct  to  the  rossing 
plants  and  thus  has  it  ready  for  the  mill  clean  and 
free  from  stain,  while  in  other  cases  they  pay  for  the 
operation  and  in  turn  sell  to  the  mills.  J.  L.  Engle- 
hart.  Chairman  of  the  Timiskaming  and  Northern  On 
tario  Railway  Commission,  has  just  returned  from  an 
extended  tour  of  the  North,  and  says  there  is  appar- 
ently no  hardship  from  lack  of  unemployment  and 
pulp  wood  shipments  along  the  line  of  the  railway  will 
be  extensive,  large  consignments  being  sent  to  Stur- 
geon Falls,  Espanola,  Iroquois  Falls,  Thorold  and 
other  consuming  centres. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS 

The  market  conditions  in  the  pulp  and  paper  trade 
generally  do  not  make  very  exciting  reading  during  the 
month  of  January  when  quietness  in  all  lines  is  looked 
for  after  the  holiday  rush.  Things  do  not  pick  up  until 
toward  the  end  of  February  and  until  after  the  mills 
and  warehouses  have  completed  their  inventoricvS  and 
annual  meetings  have  been  held,  accounts  closed,  etc. 
Meanwhile,  all  firms  are  now  putting  their  houses  in 
order  and  wondering  how  trade  will  develop  with  the 
advent  of  spring. 

News  print  mills  are  still  active  and  some  contracts 
are  being  renewed  with  Canadian  papers  at  an  advance 
of  five  to  seven  cents  a  hundred.  Returns  show  that 
the  quantities  of  news  shipped  abroad  are  constantly 
increasing.  The  October  export  of  news  print  was 
valued  at  $1,405,431,  bringing  the  seven  months'  ex- 
port of  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  Dominion  to  a 
total  of  $7,974,630.  Eight  months  of  1913  showed  a 
total  export  of  $6,918,177  and  eight  months  of  1912 
$3,110,458,  so  that  the  amount  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  two  years,  revealing  the  great  strides  be- 
ing made  by  the  industry  in  this  country.  The  major- 
ity of  the  shipments  now  go  across  the  border,  October 
exports  to  the  United  States  being  $1,194,877.  New 
Zealand  came  second,  taking  $109,306,  England  $29,- 
909,  Aiistralia  $17,260,  and  other  countries  combined 
$54,079.  Exports  of  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp 
also  reached  record  figures  during  the  past  seven 
months. 

It  is  expected  that  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  the  daily  tonnage  of  news  print  made  in  Can- 
ada will  be  over  2,000  a  day.  The  big  mill  of  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  will  bring  an  additional 
225  tons  on  the  market,  while  additions  to  the  plants  of 
the  Laurentide,  Belgo-Canadian  and  other  concerns 
will  contribute  over  a  hundred  tons  more.  The  new 
plant  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at  East 
Angus,  Que.,  is  now  in  operation,  and  on  the  whole  the 
outlook  in  news  print  is  bright  and  encouraging. 

In  the  book  and  writing  paper  line,  mills  are  ra- 
ther quiet  at  present,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  most  plants  have  been  operating  only  four  and 
five  days  a  week  and  at  rather  slow  speed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  while  conditions  are  as  good  as  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  in  view  of  the  commercial  de- 
pression, the  falling  off  in  tonnage  is  about  twenty 
per  cent  during  the  past  few  months. 

While  all  prices  were  withdrawn  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  in  order  that  the  companies  might 
protect  themselves  in  case  of  abnormal  raises  in  raw 
-materials,  it  is  not  expected  that  any  increase  will  be 
put  into  effect  owing  to  market  conditions  and  prin- 
cipally because  sulphite  has  not  taken  any  iiuxterial 
jump.  The  contracts,  which  have  expired,  are  now  be- 
ing rencAvod  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  last  year 
with  a  slight  increase  in  some  cases,  but  the  advance 
is  so  small  that  the  difference  is  being  taken  care  of 
by  the  book  and  writing  mills  without  any  exactions 
from  customers.  The  reason  that  sulphite  is  easier  in 
price  is  due  to  larger  foreign  supplies  than  anticipat- 
ed, and  also  that  there  has  come,  or  will  eofr.'e  on  the 


market,  some  more  domestic  sulphite.  Owing  to  the 
very  insistent  demands  of  the  Scandinavian  banks 
that  the  pulp  producers  get  more  ready  money,  and  to 
the  fear  among  these  producers  that  the  war  would 
prevent  their  shipping  continuously,  a  good  deal  of 
sulphite  was  hurried  across  to  America.  There  is  the 
fact,  further,  that  American  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
Canadian  writing  and  book  mills  have  not  been  order- 
ing up  to  normal. 

Unbleached  sulphite  is  also  easier  in  price,  and  new 
sources  of  Canadian  supplies  will  be  available.  Ground 
wood  is  holding  its  own  very  well  and  prices  keep  up 
much  better  than  sulphite.  The  tonnage  in  this  re- 
spect is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  is  abundant 
to  meet  present  demands.  In  the  wrapping  paper  line 
things  are  quiet  and  mills  are  anxious  for  business,  but 
jobbers  are  buying  cautiously  and  are  not  disposed  to 
load  up  in  view  of  the  uncertain  state  of  trade,  while 
consumers  are  purchasing  in  limited  lots  and  using 
up  all  available  paper  on  hand.  Some  mills  have  re- 
duced prices  ten  per  cent  in  carload  lots  to  jobbers. 
Kraft  is  in  pretty  good  demand  owing  to  the  shutting 
off  of  foreign  importations. 

An  interesting  announcement  will  shortly  be  made 
to  the  Canadian  trade  in  the  production  of  grease 
proof,  glassine  and  other  papers  which  were  imported 
entirely  before  the  war.  These  will  now  be  made  in 
the  Dominion.  Certain  experiments,  which  have  been 
conducted,  have  turned  out  better  than  expected  and 
the  new  lines  will  be  ready  for  the  local  market  in  a  few 
weeks. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  arena,  conditions  are 
quiet,  as  the  mills  have  not  yet  started  running  at  full 
time  after  the  holiday  quietness.  Prices  remain  about 
the  same,  and  lower  in  some  grades.  Mixed  papers 
are  hardly  moving  and  folded  news,  cardboard  and 
mixed  shavings  cannot  be  sold.  They  have  to  be  in- 
cluded in  mixed  papers  to  get  rid  of  them  at  present. 
White  blanks.  No.  1  book  stock  and  other  lines  have 
taken  a  decided  drop  in  figure — about  ten  cents  per 
hundred.  The  situation  is  not  expected  to  change  for 
some  time : — 

Quotations,  f .o.b.  Toronto,  are : — 
Paper. 

News  (rolls),  $1.95  to  $2  05  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News  (sheets),  $2.10  to  $2.15  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News  (sheet),  $2.20  up,  depending  on  quantity. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  3,  8.75c.  to  4.25c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  2,  4.25c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2,  4.50c.  to  5.25c. 

Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  $4.75  to  $5.25. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1,  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 

Writings,  4I/2C  up. 

Sulphite  bond,  6y2C.  to  71/2C. 

Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 

Fibre,  $3.35  to  $4.00 

Manila,  B.,  $2.85  to  $3.25. 

Manila,  No.  2,  $3.10  to  $3.50. 

Manila,  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $4.00. 

Unglazed  Kraft,  $3.90  to  $4.50. 

Glazed  Kraft  $4.25  to  $5.00. 
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Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  $17.00  to  $18.00. 

Ground  wood,  $22  to  $24,  delivered. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $40  to  $44,  del.  in  Canada. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $40  to  $45,  delivered  in  U.S. 

Sulphite  (bleached),  $55  to  $58. 

Sulphite  (bleached),  $55  up. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings,  $2.00. 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.80. 

No.  1  mixed  shavings,  50c. 

White  blanks,  90e. 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.50. 

Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $1.25. 

No.  2  book  stock,  50c. 

No.  1  book  stock,  80c. 

No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.20. 

No.  1  print  Manilas,  65c. 

Folded  news,  30c. 

Over  issues,  35c. 

No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  25e. 

Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.75  to  $6.00. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 

Thirds,  blues,  $1.50. 

Black  linings,  $1.75. 

New  light  flannelettes,  $5.00. 

Ordinary  satinets,  $1.00. 

Flock,  $1.10. 

Tailor  rags,  90c. 

Manila  rope,  2%g  to  3e. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  90c. 


Quotations  f  .o.b.  Montreal  are : — 


Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders ;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Cover  Paper  51/20.  to  7c. 
No.  1  Book,  514c  to  6c  per  lb. 

No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7l^c. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6y2C  to  8y2C. 
Writing  Manila  5c. 
'Colored  Posters  4c.  to  5c.  per  lb. 


Wrappings. 

*rey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net:  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.. 55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
led  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;   2  tons 

$3.05 :  1  ton,  3.15 ;  less.  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  $3.05; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons 

.$3.30:  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
Vo.  1  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3.55;  1  ton,  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 


Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 
ton  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  otf  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
N^ews  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 

Ground  wood.  No.  2,  $22  to  $24,   delivered  United 
States. 

Ground  woorl.  No.  1,  $15  to  $16. 


NEW    YORK  MARKETS 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

January  13,  1915. 

The  interval  saw  little  change  in  the  general  situa- 
tion in  ground  wood  pulp,  which  moved  along  normally 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  manufacturers 
are  very  hopeful  of  the  new  year  and  are  confident  of 
a  good  demand  as  cold  weather  continues,  and  the  pow- 
er supplies  are  hampered  by  freezing.  Prices  remained 
firm  and  reflected  a  sharp  upward  tendency.  A  num- 
ber of  mills  having  contracts  which  expire  this  month 
or  early  in  February  are  beginning  to  make  inquiries 
for  deals  to  cover  themselves  during  the  spring. 

There  has  been  a  weakening  in  the  sulphite  market 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  A  number  of  contracts 
were  closed  at  pretty  low  prices,  in  some  cases  lower 
than  the  values  of  a  year  ago.  There  is  an  unusually 
large  supply  of  pulp  of  all  kinds  at  some  of  the  do- 
mestic ports.  Easy  bleaching  has  been  offered  on  con- 
tract at  2 . 10,  but  there  is  a  poor  demand  for  this  grade. 
Strong  unbleached  has  been  offei'ed  at  1.90  and  in  some 
cases  even  lower.  Bleached  sulphite  is  in  poor  demand, 
and  is  very  weak  in  price,  values  ranging  according  to 
grade  from  2.75c  to  2.90c  a  pound  ex-dock  port  of 
arrival.  It  was  reported  that  mills  abroad  are 
strengthening  their  prices  and  are  holding  firm  to  the 
last  figures  named  by  them.  Paper  mills  are  inclined 
to  withhold  from  making  any  contracts  unless  ship- 
ments can  be  guaranteed,  as  they  can  buy  all  supplies 
for  their  immediate  needs  on  spot.  Importers  can  give 
no  guarantee  of  delivery  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

Imports  of  rags  and  bagging  have  fallen  off  con- 
siderably, and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  last 
arrivals  until  spring  have  been  entered.  Prices  are 
stiffening  a  little  in  all  grades.  Domestic  collections 
are  falling  off  as  the  winter  progresses  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, supplies  are  becoming  scarce.  Dealers  are  very 
optimistic  about  the  future,  and  are  holding  the  sup- 
plies they  have  in  store  for  higher  prices. 

The  market  for  all  grades  of  old  waste  papers  has 
been  rather  dull  in  the  interval  as  mills  were  busy  at 
the  turn  of  the  year,  taking  inventory,  and  were  mak- 
ing only  light  purchases.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  competition  among  the  packers  for  the  waste  of  the 
binderies  about  the  city.  The  only  grades  that  have 
been  moving  during  the  last  few  weeks  are  shavings 
and  flat  stock.  Soft  whites  have  been  quoted  at  1 . 80e 
to  1.90c  a  pound  and  hard  whites  have  moved  at  2.40c 
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to  2.50c.  Stitchless  magazines  have  moved  freely  at 
an  advance  of  about  a  dollar  a  ton,  the  present  value 
being  90c  to  95c  a  hundredweight.  Old  ]\Ianilas  and 
newspapers  have  been  in  poor  demand,  and  have  been 
weakening  in  price.  Mixed  papers  have  been  in  an  al- 
most demoralized  state. 

Pulps. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $20  to  $25.50,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  Xo.  2,  $17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2ys  to  21/2,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  imptd.,  1.90c  to  2.10c,  ex  dock, 
New  York. 

Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3.35c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.80c  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.10c  to  2.20c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sidphate,  impt.,  2.00c  to  2.15c,  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.80c  to  3.00c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.95c  to  2.15c,  ex  dock.  New  York. 

The  turn  of  the  year  found  rather  unexepected  con- 
ditions in  the  jobbing  trade.  After  the  taking  of  in- 
ventory, many  of  the  jobbers  handling  fine  papers  were 
surprised  to  find  that  the  stocks  they  had  on  hand  were 
unusually  low.  They  had  moved  a  large  tonnage  of 
their  stocks  in  small  lots,  and  did  not  allow  for  a  de- 
terioration of  their  wareroom  supplies.  As  a  result, 
the  first  week  of  the  new  year  found  an  active  demand 
for  these  grades  of  paper.  Prices  were  firm  in  all 
cases  and  have  a  hardening  tendency.  While  the  stocks 
of  Avrapping  and  book  papers  were  sub-normal  they 
were  not  unusual  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Bags  and 
specialties  were  found  aplenty.  Practically  all  con- 
tracts for  newsprint  have  been  closed,  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  general  average  advance  of  fifty  cents 
a  ton  had  been  realized  on  this  year's  business.  The 
past  two  weeks  have  brought  about  an  active  demand 
for  rolls  on  contract  as  well  as  in  transient.  This  de- 
mand was  attributed  to  the  advertising  of  the  large 
automobile  manufacturers  now  exhibiting  their  cars 
in  this  city,  and  also  to  the  big  advertisements  of  the 
department  stores  offering  special  sales  of  their  stocks 
left  over  from  last  year.  The  demand  for  sheets  has 
been  heavy,  and  the  price  has  stiffened  considerably. 
Owing  to  the  very  weak  market  for  side  runs  at  pre- 
sent, most  mills  are  not  making  any.  The  condition 
of  the  book  market  has  been  disappointing,  as  a  num- 
ber of  publications  have  taken  only  a  small  share  of 
their  normal  supply.  One  publisher  using  800  tons  a 
nonth,  took  only  300  during  the  month  of  December. 
Prices  are  fairly  well  maintained  as  manufacturers  say 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  sell  at  any  lower  price  than 
,at  present.  Wrapping  paper  mills  have  been  running 
on  poor  time,  as  there  has  been  a  very  poor  demand 
for  all  grades,  and  jobbers  have  pretty  large  stocks  at 
present.  The  tissue  situation  has  undergone  no  change 
in  the  interval,  prices  remaining  weak  under  a  poor 
demand.  Boards  have  been  quiet  and  weak  in  all 
descriptions.  Bags  were  quiet,  but  prices  were  fairly 
firm. 

Paper. 

Quotations  unchanged  for  all  grades  of  paper: — 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.05,  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs.  2.25,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
News,  sheets,  2.30,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
News,  sheets.  2.35,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots,  M.F.S..  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
"Writing  paper,  superfine,  13%c  to  17c,  del.  east  of 
Miss.  River. 

Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  11c  del.  east  Miss  R. 


Writing  paper.  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  4%c  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,  8c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Linen  paper,  7c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  5I/4C  to  5%c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.65c  to  3.25c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  $3.65  to  $4.00  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  $3.35  to  $3.60  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $27  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straAv,  $23  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboard,  chip,  $25  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  45c  to  47i/^c  f.o.b.  New  York. 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

London,  December  31,  1914. 
Owing  to  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays, 
business  in  London  and  ]\Ianchester  in  the  pulp  trade  is 
dull  and  very  little  passing.  Only  prompt  parcels  are 
handled  and  it  will  take  another  Aveek  or  two  to  re- 
vive market  conditions,  which  usually  prevail  about 
this  time  of  year. 

*       *  * 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  trade  stirring  in  paper  and 
the  consuming  channels  show  a  little  briskness.  Be- 
fore the  Christmas  holidays  trade  is  usually  bright,  and 
then  falls  into  a  dull  state.  There  is,  however,  not 
such  a  great  dullness  now  prevailing  when  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1913.  Contracts  are  usually 
signed  and  paper-makers  are  holding  out  for  top  quota- 
tions. 


CLEAN  WORKING  OF  PULP  VATS. 

Director  Paul  Eblinghaus,  of  Copenhagen,  has  point- 
ed out  that  horizontal  pulp  vats  allow  of  layers  of  pulp 
to  settle  on  the  vertical  portions  of  the  wall  sui-faco. 
These  layers  dry  up,  and  through  crumbling  present 
constant  risk  of  staining  the  product  or  the  pulp  pro- 
duced. It  is,  moreover,  impossible  to  remove  the  layers 
of  pulp  within  the  short  time  of  changing  color. 

Herr  Eblinghaus  allows  the  horizontal  vats  to  be 
inwardly  vaulted  Avith  a  lid  in  tAvo  or  three  parts,  and 
the  brushes  for  cleaning  to  be  scrcAved  the  Avhole  length 
of  the  vats.  At  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  sides 
of  the  vats,  Avater  is  provided  by  spray  pipes,  the  un- 
screwing of  the  various  brushes  being  easily  effected 
and  the  whole  opei'ation  of  cleaning  being  completed  in 
half  an  hour.  It  formerly  took  several  Avorkers  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  clean  the  vats.  Claims  and 
deductions  Avere  then  frequent  for  the  delivery  of  the 
pa])ei-  in  .stained  condition. 


Several  Old  Country  pai)er  firms,  Avhich  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  sending  ti-avellers  to  Canada  immediate- 
ly after  the  Chi-istinas  holidays,  have  decided  not  to  do 
so  this  year,  owing  to  the  condition  of  bu.siness  bi-ought 
about  by  the  war  and,  in  the  meantime,  are  askhig  that 
any  orders  be  forAvarded  by  mail.  It  is  expected  that 
the  usual  visits  of  English  and  Scotch  mills  representa- 
tives will,  however,  be  paid  early  in  the  spring. 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


PULP  and  PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Albertson, 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

1 8  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

30S  E.  Main  St.  Confederation  Life  BIdg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.    -    Toronto,  Ont. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY,  It.t'c^fk 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water 
Power  Developments. 

Langdon  Building,  309  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Hydraulic  De- 
velopments, Power 
Plants,  Reports,  Con- 
sultation. 


JOS.  H.WALLACE  &  CO. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 
Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 
Salisbury  House,  London,  E.C. 


E.  R.  BARKER 

Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 

Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Snlphite 
Mills,  Bleaching  Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine 
Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda  Plants.  Re- 
covery of  By-Products. 

79  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


=  Forest    Engineer  =^ 

'  LAUDERBURN,  D.  E.,  Forest 
Engineer.  Timber  Estimates, 
Forest  Surveys  and  Maps, 
Room  6030,  Metropolitan  Life 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 

Engineers  and  Architects 
Plans  and   Specifications  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

Power  Plants  and  other  Industrial  Works 
CORISTINE  BLDG.  Continental  Life  Bldg., 

MONTREAL.  Toronto. 
Bank  of  British  North  America  Bldg.,  St.John,  N.B. 
Bell  Tel.:  M.  3890  Tel.:  M.  5917 


C.  E.  Eaton,  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.E.    J.  P.  Brownell,  C.E 

EATON  &  BROWNELL 

Consulting  Engineers  &  Architects 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Electric 
Power  Development,  Examination  of  Properties, 
Consultation  Reports 
SMITH  BLDG-  WATERTOWN.  N.Y. 


Complete  Paper,  Box  Board,  Pulp  and 
Coating  Mills  and  Wood  Rooms.  Econ- 
omies in  Cost  of  Production.  Studies 
and  Reports  on  Industrial  Plants.  Effi- 
ciency of  Operation.  Efficiency  of 
Equipment.  Power,  Heating,  Drying, 
Ventilating,  Lighting  and  Handling 
Materials  for  Industrial  Plants  of  all 
kinds. 

OFFICE  OF  I.  B.  PRIITHEII 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE    MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid    Systems,   Sulphur  Burners 
Reclaimers,  Digester  Linings,  and 
Bricks 

SULPHITE  MILL  SPECIAUSTS 


Alex.  Annandale 

Experienced  and  Practical 
PAPER  MAKER 

Now  open  to  advise  and  report  on 
Paper  Mills  and  to  suggest 
improvements  in  efficiency  and 
economy. 

FEES  MODERATE 

Box  30      Windsor  Mills,  Quebec 


PAPER  MAKERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


St.  Austell,  England 


Easton,  Pa.,  U.S.A 


L  F.  Laliberte.F.E.  Lt.  Col.  L.  J.  D  Marquij.F.E. 

LALIBERTE  &  MARQUIS 

FOREST  ENGINEERS 
Limit  Cruising.  Forest  Management  : 
and  Valuation.  Timber  Maps. 
Landscape  Gardening,  and  Transaction 

on  Limits  or  Private  I-"orests. 
72  MOUNTAIN  HILL    Phone  467  QUEBEC 


P  £R  MAKERS  C  HEMICA  L  CO 

._.  EASTON.  PA.  ROSTV  SI7P 

U  PAl.C.X.iO 


:   Mi^     -^       .        ENGLISH  AND  DOMEync  CLAV|-Li 

^!^.,     -     ^.«cx.,„  ■   il**:?^ 
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CONSULTING  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 


Milton  Hersey  Co.,  Ltd. 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemists 

Dr.  MUton  L.  Hersey,  President 

Provincial  Analyst  (Quebec  Govt.) 

Chemical,  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Tests  of  all  Materials. 

Head  Office : 
171  St.  James  St.,       -  Montreal 


J.  A.  DeCEW 


CHEMICAL 

M.A.  Inst.  Chem.  Eng. 


ENGINEER 

A.M.,  Can.  Soc.  C.E. 
Investigations  and  Processes  in  Paper,  Sulphite, 
Sulphate,  Soda  Fiber 

Room903,  McGill  Building,  MONTREAL 


T.  LINSEY  CROSSLEY 

Engineering  Chemist 
PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 
318  LAGAUCHETIERE  ST.,  W. 
MONTREAL 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PAPER  MILL 

Completely  equipped  for  the 
investigation  of  paper  mak- 
ing problems  on  a  semi- 
commercial  scale. 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  Inc. 

Chemists  &  Enginee/s 
93  BROAD  STREET  -  BOSTON 


Marx  Crystaline    Stone    Wet  Press  Rolls 

J.  MARX  &  CO.,  London,  E.  C.  ENGLAND 

PAPER  MAKERS'  ENGINEERS 


Agents  for  Canada  and  United  States 


Process  Engineers  Limited 

McGill  Building,  MONTREAL 


The  Paper  cannot  stick  to  Marx 
Crystaline  Stone  Press  Rolls,  The 
pressure  can  be  increased  to  make 
a  drier  sheet. 

Marx  Crystaline  Stone  Wet  Press 
Rolls  do  not  deflect  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  nor  do  they  rust  and 
they  will  outlast  dozens  of  Wooden 
Rolls. 

There  are  over  900  of  these  Crys- 
taline Press  Rolls  at  work,  in  all 
Paper  Making  Countries. 

Our  Special  Porphyry  Stone  ensures 
good  work. 


Spur — Bevel — Mitre 
Mortise  Wheels 


GEARSl 

t  * 
t      CUT  TEETH  OR  MACHINE  MOLDED  I 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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I  "Write  tor  prices  Send  for  Catalog  38  4. 

I  H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.  I 

i  * 

I  CHICAGO  -         -       17th  St,  and  Western  Ave  I 

I  NEW  YORK    -       -    Fulton  Building,  50  Church  St  | 


HUGH  R.  BLETHEN 

21  Park  Row.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

For  Paper  «^  and  Pulp  Mills 


OVERHEAD 


TRAVELING  CRANES 


RA^WAY  SYSTEMS 


TROLLEYsS^qdlCHAIN  HOISTS 

Air  Compressors — Air  Hoists 
Electric  Hoists 


Pupl  and  paper  manufacturers  on  the  Ottawa  River 
are  again  experiencing  considerable  inconvenience  as 
a  result  of  the  low  water  conditions  that  prevail.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  G.  H.  Millen,  joint  manager  of  the 
E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  conditions  are  not  now  as  bad 
as  they  were  six  weeks  ago  but  they  have  grown  worst 
since  the  slight  improvement  which  was  noted  about  a 
month  ago.  This  was  presumably  due  to  heavy  rains 
together  with  the  shutting  down  of  the  sawmills  on  the 
i-iver.  It  is  hoped  that  last  week's  heavy  thaw  may 
bring  the  water  level  up  again.  Mr.  Millen  states 
tliat  the  E.  B.  P]ddy  Company  is  now  turning  out 
about  100  tons  of  paper  per  day.  Its  i)roduction  of 
l)ulp  runs  between  25  and  50  tons  per  day.  This  is': 
far  below  its  normal  capacity  and  as  a  result  the  com-; 
pany  is  still  buying  considerable  quantities  of  out- 
side pulp. 
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The  Union  Sulphur  Co.  |  I  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.  i 
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I  The  Union  Sulphur  Co.  | 
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Whitehall  Bldg.,    17  Battery  Place  | 

f  NEW  YORK  I 

*  * 

4*  <!• 


Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 

Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 


Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


*  Main  Offices; 
♦ 

4> 


MORRIS 


CRANES  AND  CHAIN-BLOCKS, 


Good  Goods  and  Swift 
Shipment. 


THE  HERBERT  MORRIS  CRANE  &  HOIST 
COMPANY.  LIMITED. 


EMPRESS  WORKS, 
PETER  STREET, 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


BRANCH  OFFICE, 
CORISTINE  BLDG., 
MONTREAL,  QUE. 


****************************************** 

*  * 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

I  LIMITED  I 

I  MONTREAL,   CANADA  | 

t  ♦ 

*  —  ♦ 

*  * 

*  * 

I  Colors,  Dyestuffs  and  Chemicals  * 

•i>  For  Paper  Makers  ^ 


t  SULPHATE  ALUMINA  i 

I  CHINA  CLAY  I 

*  * 

*  .  .  * 

t  Casein,  Soda  Ash, Bleaching  Powder  | 

I  VEGETABLE  TALLOW  I 

<i>  * 

*  For  Preventing  Foam  <t 

*  .  ♦ 

I  AURAMINE  NEWS  BLUE  | 

I  VICTORIA  BLUE  ♦ 

*  I 

i  BISMARCK  BROWN  I 

{    t 

*  * 

*  Shades  promptly  matched  in  our  Laboratory  * 

*  * 

*  * 
^*^^yi>^>^t'i>*i>4'*************************^'**** 

***♦*****♦*♦****♦♦**♦*♦*♦♦♦***♦*♦**+*♦♦*** 

I  * 

I  NEW  EDITION  FOR  1914  NOW  READY  I 

*  * 

*  Price  10s.  6d  net,  or  post  free  lis.  9d.  ^ 
%  Demy  8vo.,   clotli   bound,  800  pp.  % 

t  The  Paper  Makers'  | 

*  * 

I  Directory  or  I 

1  All  Nations.  I 

*  t 

*  Annuaire  de  la  Papetrie  de  Toutes  les  Nations.  Inter-  * 
T  nationales  Adr«ssbuch  samtlicher  Papierfabrik-  T 
T  anten  der  Welt.  J 
4.  Alphabetically  Arranged.               Printed  in  Clear  Type.  ^ 

*  CONTENTS  INCZ.UDI:  J 
^  Paper,  Pulp  and  Board  Mills — Names  and  Addresses  >l> 
<i>  of  more  than  5.000  in  40  different  Countries,  with  (1) 

*  Makes  of  Paper;     (2)  Number  and  width  of  Machines;  + 

*  (3)  Tonnage  Output;  (4)  Power  Used;  (5)  Telegraphic  ♦ 
<l»  Addresses;    (6)   Agents,  etc.     Mill  Productions  classi-  ♦ 

*  fled  in  One  List,  alphabetically  arranged  according  to  ♦ 

*  Goods  and  Country.     Special  Buyers'   Guide.       Paper  * 

*  Agent  and  Mill  Representatives  (with  Mills  Represent-  ♦ 

*  ed).  ♦ 

2  Paper  Stainers,  Enamellers  and  Surfacers  of  Paper.  x 
X  Wholesale  Stationers  and  Paper  Merchants.  Waste  £ 
X  Paper  Merchants,  Rag  Merchants  and  Paper  Stock  Deal-  ^ 
X  ers.  E.Kport  Merchant  Shippers  of  Paper.  Cardboard  ,|, 
X  and  Paper  Bo.x  Manufacturers,  China  Clay  Merchants. 

4i  Paper  Bag  Makers.  4> 

*  Sizes,  Folds  and  Equivalent  Weights  of  British  Pa-  ♦ 

*  pers.     Paper  Trade  Customs,  etc.,  etc.  ♦ 

t  DEAN  &  SON,  Limited  I 

I  160a  Fleet  Street       -       -     LONDON,  E.C  ♦ 

*  * 
****************************************** 
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Air  Compressors 

Blethen.  HuBh  R.,  New  York 

Air  Hoists 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Bafts. 

Smart- Woods  Ltd  ,  Montreal,  Que. 
Barkers 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada^  Limited. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Canadian  Barker  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Can. 
Green  Bay  Barker  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co..  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Beaters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Bovine  &  Co.,  ol  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Mach.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
BeltinU 

Can.  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dominion  Belting  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Reddaway,  F.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 

Bleachlnit  Powders 

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 
Bleacbinft  Macltlnery 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Blowers 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Boilers 

Canadian  AUis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Branttord,  Ont. 
Brass  Wire  Clotli,  Fourdrinler  Wires 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Mfg.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 

Taylor,  James,  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 

Tippst,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

United  Wire  Works,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

alender  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chanabers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Farrel    Foundry  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Carriers 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 

^austlclsinit  Systems 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chemicals,  Colors.  Etc. 

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Klipstein,  A.  &  Co  ,  Montreal,  Can. 
Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Tippet  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can.  . 

Wiison-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  BIdg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
'     Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 
(Cliain  Crane 

I       Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
1      Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  On}, 
jchain  Blocks 

f     Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York.  N.Y 

'       Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

ISuain  Drives  (Silent  and  Steel  Roller) 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
phanfte  Speed  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
3hina  Clay 

China  Clay  Co.,  Manchester,  England 
Klipstein,  A.  &  Co..  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 
Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co ,  Easton,  Pa. 
Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Ihlppers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton.  Wis. 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
:blp  Screens 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Clutches 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Chip  Disintegrators 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Cranes 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can.  " 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Smart-Turner  Mach.  Co.,  Hamilton.  Ont. 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Cranes — Hand  Power 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Crane* — Overliead  Travelling 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Onl . 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Conveying  Maciiinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  11. 

Jeffrey  Mfg   Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Tcroiilo,  Onc- 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Goucli  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sherbrooke  Mach  Co    Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Branttord,  Ont. 
Couplings 

Jones  add  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Cylinders 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,    Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Cutters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edidburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chanibers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Cut  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Cylinder  Covers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd..  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que. 
Cylinder  Moulds 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162,  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Qvc, 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Cylinder  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ctit 
Dandy  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa.  '^>i)i 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Johnson  &  Sons.  C.  H.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 

Marshall,  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 
Digester  Lining 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.  * 

Preston's  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Radcliffe,  Eng. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Digester  Gauges 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Drainer  Bottoms 

Snell,  Samuel,  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Dryers 

Bertram  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Out. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Electric  Cranes 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Engines 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Electric  Ligltting  and  Power  Supplies 

Forman,  John,  248  Craig  Street  W.,  Montreal 
Evaporators 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Exhausters 

The  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 
Experimental  Machinery 

Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall,  T.  J.  &  Co..  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 

Process  Enginners  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Exporters 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 
Felts 

Ayers,  Ltd.,  Lachute  Mills,  Que. 
Bates  &  Innes,  Ltd.,  Carleton  Place,  Onl. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Huyck,  F.  C,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons.  St.  Henry,  Montrsal,  Car 
Penmans.  Ltd.  ,St.  Hyacinthe,  Can. 
Porritt,  Joseph  &  Sons.  -Manchester,  F,ng. 
Spencer,  J.  H.  &  Sons,  Bury,  England.. 
"Tippett  Arthu  iP.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Filters 

Bovijig  &  Co    of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Oi, 
Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  Cowans^  mi:,  P.<, 
Pusey  &  Johe  i Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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Friction  Hoists 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Out. 
Gleni  Falls  Mach.  Works,  Glens  falls,  N.Y 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.^  . 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Trolleys 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Hoists. 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  Yotk,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  rioist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works  Limited.  Walkerville.  Ont 
Hoists — Chain  Electric  and  Pneumatic 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Jordan  Engines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
KnWes 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co.,  Sheiiield,  Eng. 

Hay,  Peter,  Knife  Co.,  Gait,  Can. 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Kollergangs 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bovius  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Layinit  Machines 

Chambers.  Ltd..  Toronto. 

Collis  &  Sons.  J  .  London.  Eng. 
Piessaa 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Can.  Boomer  &  Bcschert  Press  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Paper  Stock,  Etc. 

Hough,  R.,  London,  England. 

Pullan,  E.,  490  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Paper  and  Pulp  Machinery 

Beloit  Iron  Works,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Bury,  England. 

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 

Bertram's,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Black-Clawson  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montrea>. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Farrel    Foundrv  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Green  Bay  Barker  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Harmon  Machine  Co..  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

iones,  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
ohnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
4arx,  T.  ^  Co.  London,  E.C.,  England. 
Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey- Jones  Co.,  Wilmington.  Del. 
Rice,  Barton  &  Fales    Worcester,  Mass. 
Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works.  Hudson  Falls,  N.V 
Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 
Smi^b,  S.  Morgan,  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.\ 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Walmsley,  Chas.  &  Co.,  Bury,  Eng. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Cat, 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Paper  Machine  Tachomoters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
SchaeBer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Paper  Tester 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall.  T.  J.  &  Co..  Stoke  Newington.  London.  England 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pneumatic  Thickeners 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Pneumatic  Chain  Blocks 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Press  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Process  Engineers  Limited,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbroke  Mach.  Co  Ltd.,  Sherbroke.  Que. 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pulp  Stones 

Lx>mbard  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stancliffe  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.,  Darley  Dale,  England. 
Pumps 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Glen  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Lawrence  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mans 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Smart-Turner  ^4achine  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  Vork.  N  Y 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Recording  Gauges 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Recording  Thermometers 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn.  N.Y 
Kefiners 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Marx,  J.  &  Co.,  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice.  Barton  &  Falls  Mach.  &  Iron  Co..  Worcester,  Ma 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Rngine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can. 
Rope  Blocks 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Rope,  Cotton  and  Manilla 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Rosin  Size 

Fox,  Stockell  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co.,  Easton.  Pa. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Vera  Chemical  Co..  North  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Rosin  Size  Boilers  and  Dlssolvers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.  Montreal,  Can. 
Rotary  Sulphur  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown,  N  Y 
Runways — Hand  operated 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Save- Alls 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Screen  Plates 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Screens 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
Bezner.  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Mach.  Wks..  Glens  Falls,  NY 
Harmon  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Johnson,  Chas.,  St.  Henry,  Que. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J..  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Sherbrooke  Mach .  Co.  Ltd  .  Sherbrooke.  Que. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Cau. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford,  Can 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Slings 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Slitters  and  Re- Winders 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 

Cameron  Machine  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 

Smelting  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 

Straw  Cutters' 

Bsrtrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Oni 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Straw  Dusters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Straw  Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Strawboard  Making  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Steam  Regulator 

Pickles,  W.  F.,  Buckland,  Conn. 

Stuff  Chests  ,    ^  ^ 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Suction  Couch 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sulphite  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineeringand  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown,  N  Y 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Sulphate  Mil!  Equipment      .  .    .    ^    _       .      „  . 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Process  Engineers  Ltd..  Montreal,  Can  ,    .  ^ 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Gauges  „      ,  ,  „, 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg. Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Generators  and  Transformers 

Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Siemens  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can 

Grinders  .  .        .    ~       ^  n 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto.  On 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage.  N  Y.  r>  . 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited.  Brantford,  Ont. 
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ulphur 

Union  Sulphur  Go.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York.  N.Y. 

ulphur  Burners 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works.  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Watertown,  N  Y 
achometera  (Hand  and  Stntlonary) 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Liraited,Toronto,  Ont. 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
"rack  Systems  _  „ 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

anks  _ 

Canadian  AUis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm  ,  Co.,  Peterboro.  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

hermometera 

SchaefFer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
ranamiaslon  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Canadian  AUis-Chalmers.  Limited .  Toronto 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
Jones  &  Glassco.  Montreal.  Can. 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

'ravelini  Cranes 

Blethen,BHugh  R.,'New  York,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co  ,  Toronto  Ont. 
'urblnes 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis  Chalmers,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Smith,*  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 


Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Voith,  J.  M.,  Wurtemberg,  Germany. 
Water  Wheels 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Wire  Cloth  for  Paper  Machines 

Chambers,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que 

Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co..  Montreal,  Can. 

Taylor,  J.  A.,  Montreal.  Can 

United  Wire  Works.  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Waste 

Hough,  R.,  London,  England. 
Wet  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cowansville.  P.Q. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,lDel. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford  Ont. 

Wood  Preparing  Machinery 

Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 

"his  aims  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  products  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  who  are  urged  to  send  us  lists  of 
rands  and  watermarks,  as  well  as  the  headings  under  which  they  wish  to  be  indexed.  Buyers  who  cannot  meet  their 
equirements  from  this  list,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  mills,  and  will 
ladly  furnish  full  information.  , 

PULP  MILLS 


round  Wood  Pulp 

Anglo-Newfoi»ndland  Development  Co..  Ltd..  Grand  Falls,  New- 
foundland. 

Basin  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montmagny,  Que. 
Beaver  Co.  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
Btompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brompton  and  E.  Angus,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Bronson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Clyde  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
Colonial  Wood  Products  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold.  Ont. 
Campbell  Lumber  Co.,  Weymouth,  N.S. 
Canada  Paper  Coj  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Chlcoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutimi,  Que. 
Compagnie  de  Pulpe  de  Dalmas,  Dalmas,  Que. 
D«vy,  James,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Foley-Rieger  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Ford,  J.  4  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 
Jacques-Cartier  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Montreal. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
La  Havre  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bridgewater,  N  S. 
Lake  Megantic  Pulp  Co.,  Lake  Megantic,  Que. 
Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
MacLaren  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  James,  Buckingham,  Que 
McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool.  N.S. 
News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  St.  Raymond,  Que. 
Nicolet  Falls  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  Nicolet  Falls,  Que. 
North  Shore  Power,  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Clarke  City. 
Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co..  Campbellford,  Ont. 
Nova  Scotia  Wood  &  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd..  Mill  Village,  N.S. 
Ontario  Paper  Company,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Ouiatchouan  Falls  Paper  Co.,  Ouiatchouan  Falls,  Que. 
Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  B.C. 
•  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que' 

Price-Porritt  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Rimouski.  Que. 
Reed.  A.  E.  &  Co.,  (Nfld.),  Ltd.,  Bishop's  Falls,  Nfld. 
River-du-Loup  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fraserville.  Que. 
Soucy,  F.  Florentine,  Old  Lake  Road.  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Eepanola.  Ont.,  bturgeoi 


Falls,  Ont.,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  St.  George,  N.B. 
Thorold  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Trent  River  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Frankford.  Ont. 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Cape  Madeleine,  Que. 
Trent  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Glenmiller.  Ont. 
Wilson,  J.  C.,  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal,  Q 

Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Que. 
Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Dryden,  Ont. 
New  Brunswick  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Millerton,  N.B. 
Quebec  and  St.  Maurice  Industrial  Co.,  La  Tuque,  Que. 
Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Qu» 

Soda  Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sulphite  Fibre 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  trj.  ,  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 

British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver  iJ.C. 

Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dominion  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chatham,  N.B. 

Donnacona  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 

Edward  Partington  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.B. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Lake  Superior  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sault  fi'e.  Marie,  Ont. 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  H.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd  ,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordan  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Sturgeon  F?lls,  Ont.,  ana 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
Swanson  Bay  Forests,  Wood.  Pulp  &  Lumber  Mills.  Ltd.,  Swanson 

Bay,  B.C. 

Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


PAPER  MILLS 


Eddy.  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  P  Q. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf. 

Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal, 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 


Que. 


Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills.  Ltd..  Montreal  &  Beauharnois,  Que. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

RoUand  Paper  Co.,  St.  Jerome,  'Que.,   Mount  RoUand,  Que.  and 

Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


Indars'  Board 

McArthur.  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal. 

Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Co.,  Campbellford,  Ont. 
lotting 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  "  Velvet  Blotting." 
card 

See  Wood  Board  and  Cardboard  Specials 
ond 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.  "Burmese  Bond," 
"St.  Lawrence  Bond,"  "Canada  Bond,"  "Burmese  Linen 
Ledger,"  "Windsor  Mills  Special."  "Silverstream,"  "Spring- 
vale,"  "Super  Writing."  "White  Railway,"  "Railway  Manilla." 


Book  and  Litho 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Que.  "Art  Photo 
"Tinted  Art  Book,"  "Art  Chromo,'  "English  Book,' 
Book,"  "Satin  Litho,"  "Litho  Label,"  "Super  S.  C. 
"Standard  S.  C.  Book,"   "Windsor  Book.' 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.  ,Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Toronto jPaper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


Box  Board 

See  Wood  Board  and  Cardboard  Specials 


Book," 
"Siitin 
Bo"k.* 
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Dominion  Timber  Regulations 


I 


Licenses  to  cut  timber  on  Dominion  Lands  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  the  Northwest  Territories,  within  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  tract  of  three  and 
one-half  million  acres  to  be  located  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  in  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjoining  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  the  office  of  the  Dominion  Tim- 
ber Agent  for  the  district  in  which  the  besths  are  situated. 

Before  any  parcel  of  timber  is  offered  for  sale  it  shall  be  surveyed  by  a  duly  qualified 
Dominion  Land  Surveyor  into  berths  of  an  area  not  exceeding  twenty-five  square  miles,  and 
each  of  such  berths  shall  then  be  thoroughly  cruised  by  a  duly  qualified  timber  cruiser  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The  Minister  shall  then  fix  an  upset  price  at  which  the 
berth  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  no  berth  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  price  so  fixed. 

Purchases  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  under  shall  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Purchases  over  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
paid,  one-half  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  a  note  or  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining 
hajf  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Purchases  over  five  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  paid  one-third  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  and  six  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Purchases  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  one-fourth  in 
cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
cliase  price,  payable  in  three,  six  and  nine  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Notes  shall  be  made  payable  ait  a  bank  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  sale  is  held 
or  at  a  bank  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  Cash  payments  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  sale  in  legal 
tender  or  by  an  accepted  cheque  on  a  chartered  bank,  or  by  a  draft  issued  by  a  chartered 
bank,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  default  is  made  in  any 
payment  required  by  this  section  the  sale  shall  be  forfeited  and  void. 

The  purchaser  must  also  pay  the  cost  or  the  estimated  cost  of  the  survey  of  the  berth  be- 
fore a  license  is  issued. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  an  annual  ground  rent  of  five  dollars  per  square  mile  except  for 
lands  situated  to  the  west  of  Yale,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  in  which  case  the 
yearly  ground  rent  shall  be  five  cents  per  acre. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  the  following  dues  on  timber  cut  on  his  berth : — 

Sawn  lumber,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Railway  ties,  eight  feet  long,        cents  each. 

Railway  ties,  nine  feet  long,  1%  cents  each. 

Shingle  bolts,  25  cents  per  eord. 

And  5  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  r}]  other  products  of  the  berth. 


Timber  Permits 


Yearly  permits  are  granted  to  settlers,  mine  operators  and  others  on  application  to  the 
Dominion  '^  mber  Agents,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


W.  W.  Cory 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa, 
December  20th,  1912. 


Deputy  Minister. 


i 
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Bristol 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal  &  Toronto,  "King  Bristol,"  "Windsor 
Bristol."  "C.  P.  S.Tinted  Bristol."  "Canada  Bristol." 

Bulldinit  and  Sheathlni 

Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 
British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Eastern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Basile.  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basil,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  CampbelUord,  Ont. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

jonquiere  Pulp  Co.  Ltd.,  Jonquierc,  Que. 

Ford,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd..  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Walker,  J.  K.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Cardboard  Specials 

Hinde  &  Dauche  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Macleod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills,  Que. 

"Superior  Translucent   Bristol,  '  " 

"Superfine  Litho  Blanks." 
Booth,  J.  R..  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Eddy,  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.  Ltd.,  Canada  Life  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 

Carpet  Llnlnft 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  S  t  Basile,  Que 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Campbellford.  Ont, 
Wentworth  Paper  Mills,  West  Flamboro,  Ont. 
Western  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Coated 

Ritchie  &  Ramsav,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Georgetown  Coating  Mills,  Ltd.,  Georgetown,  Ont. 
National  Paper  Co.,  Valleyfield,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Corrugated  Paper 

Laxicr  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville, 
Hlnde  &  Dauche  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


'Victor  Printers'  Blanks,' 
C.P.C.   Coated  Litho," 


CoTar 


Canada   Paper  Co.,   Ltd.,   Montreal  and   Toronto,   "Tinted  Art 


Cover,"^    "Derby    Cover,"    "Fibrestoc  Cover,' 
Cover,"  "X  Cover,"  "XX  Cover." 
Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.  Ltd..  Hull.  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Envelope 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  Annus,,  Que. 

Dominion  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.  Ltd.,  Dryden,  Ont. 

New  Brunswick  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Millerton,  N.B. 

Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Que. 

Leather  Friction  Board 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

News 


Anglo-Newfoundland   Development   Co.,   Ltd.    Grand   Falls,  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  "Canada  Brand." 
Crabtree  and  Son,  Edwin  Crabtree  Mills,  Quebec 
Donnocona  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Frances,  Ont. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Lake  Superior  Paper  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Maiie,  Ont. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.  Lt4*,  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Roofing 

Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Baaile,  Que 

Ford,  Joseph  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  Rowland  and  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Bazile,  Que. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  38  Common,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Straw  Board 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Moira  Paper  Mills,  Belleville,  Ont. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Campbellford,  Ont 
Trent  River  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Frankford,  Ont. 
Trent  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Glenmiller,  Ont. 


Ta4 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Eddy,  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull.  Que. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Tissue  and  Toilet 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

Wilson,  J.  C,  Ltd.,  81  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal, 


Que 


Felts 


Bird,  F.  W.  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Campbellford. 
Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Fibre 


Canada  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,    Montreal,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 
Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  Montreal,  Que. 


Flour  Sacks 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
'  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

Wilson,  J.  C,  Ltd..  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal. 


Glazed 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


anting  ^ 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Moira  Paper  Mills,  Belleville,  Ont. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 


Wall  Board 

Beaver  Co.,  Ltd.,  Beaverdale,  Que. 
Bishoprick  Wallboard  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Wood  Board 

Beaver  Co.  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa. 

Brompton  Pulps  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  CampbelUord,  Onu 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Wilson,  J.  C,  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  St..  Montreal  Que 

Wrapping 

Booth.  J.  R.,  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  "Scotch  Fibre" 
"Invictus  Fibre,"  Hercules  Manilla,"  "St.  Fancis  Manilla,"  ''Wave 

Crest  Drug." 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Ford,  J,  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 
Ford,  Rowland,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 
Gore  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Dundas,  Ont. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd..  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Monreal  and  Toronto. 
See  also  Kraft. 

Writing 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Beauharnoia,  Que. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co..  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

RoUand  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF 
ONTARIO 

is  rich  in  timber,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resources. 

Ontario  has  large  areas  of  White  Pine  and  other  valuable  timbers,  her  timber 
products  last  year  representing  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  Canada. 

Ontario  has  pulpwood  areas  practically  illimitable,  and  offers  a  great  field  for 
those  desirous  of  embarking  in  the  pulp  and  paper-making  industry. 

Ontario  has  innumerable  waterfalls  capable  of  supply'ng  power  for  all  manu- 
facturing purposes,  which  are  obtainable  on  reasonable  terms,  subject  to  develop- 
ment. 

Ontario  has  large  puip  and  paper  mills  in  operation  at  Ottawa,  Sturgeon  Falls, 
Spanish  River Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Dryden  and  large  plants  are  under  construction 
at  Abitibi  on  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and  Fort  Frances  on 
the  Rain}'  River. 

Ontario  is  traversed  East  and  West  by  three  great  transcontinental  railways, 
and  North  and  South  by  three  others. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  Ontario's  great  resources  and  the  advantages  offered 
for  hirge  wood-using  industries  apply  to 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 

Toronto 
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Paper  Mill  Agents  and 

Calitary,  Alta. 

Davif.  W.  D.  &  Co.,  3rd  Street,  W.,  and  7th  Avenue. 
John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Tees  &  PerMe. 

Edmonton,  Alta. 
Tees  &  Perste. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

.'  Saakatoon,  Alta. 
Teet  &  Pertse. 

Vnncourer,  B.C. 

Brake,  Creedon  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mitchell  Bros.,  123  Cordova  K. 
Smith,  Davidson  &  Wright. 

Victoria.  B.C. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  8  Bastion. 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

Reglna,  Sask. 

Tees  &  Persse. 

Winnipeg.  Man. 

Barber  &  Ellis. 

Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  143  Portage. 
RatclifTe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hudson  Paper  Co. 
Kilgour  Bros. 

Martin,  John,  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  319  William. 
McAllister  &  Watts. 

McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  Bannatyne  and  Adelaide. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

St.  John.  N.B. 

Schofield  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  26-30  Prince  William. 

Moncton,  N.B. 

Reid,  F.  P.  &  Co. 

Halifax,  N.S. 

Eastern  Supply  &  Paper  Co.,  28  Bedford  Row. 
Latter.  N.,  104 1  Windsor. 
Allen,  T.  C.  &  Co. 

New  Glasflow,  N.S. 

McGregor,  R.  &  Co. 

Kingston,  Ont. 

Hendry,  J.  A„  878  Princess. 


Commission  Merchants 


Hamilton,  Ont. 

Buntin,  Gillies  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  John  and  Jackson. 
Powis,  A.,  84  King  E. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Barnard.  W.  R.,  374  Bank  St. 
Reid,  C.  De  Wolf. 

Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

Tees  &  Persse. 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Barber-Ellis  Co.,  Ltd.,  71  Wellinglon  Street.  W. 
5rown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  51  Wellington  Street,  W. 
3untin,  Reid  Co.,  1.3  Colborne. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  112  Bay  Street. 
RatclifTe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Fisher,  E.  W.,  215  Victoria. 
Gaine,  T.  &  Son,  124  Richmond  W. 
Gage,  W.  J.  Co.,  Ltd.,  84  Spadina  Ave. 
Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co.,  McKinnon  Building. 
Howell,  G.  A.  Co.,  10  Wellington  E. 
Livingstone,  H.  E.  &  Co.,  80  George. 
McNairn,  J.  H.,  5  Jarvis. 
Thome,  A.  M.  &  Co.,  45  Colborne  Street 
Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd.,  415  King  W 
Waters  Bros.,  33  Front  E. 
Whyte,  Alex.,  64  Wellington  Street,  W. 
Wilkinson,  E.  H.,  Telephone  Building. 

Montreal,  Que. 

Dawson,  W.  V.  &  Co.,  17  De  Bresoles. 
Dickinson,  John  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  216  Lemoine. 
Little,  T.  B.  &  Co.,  23  Cote. 

Lloyd,  Ed.,  Ltd.,  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Building 

McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  14  St.  Alexander. 

Reid,  C.  DeWolf,  Herald  Bldg. 

Robertson  &  Parker,  St.  Paul. 

RoUand,  J.  B.  &  Son,  14  St.  Vincent. 

Smith,  Howard,  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  138  McGill 


Quebec,  Que. 

Andrews,  F.  H.  &  Son,  04  St.  Paul. 
RoUand,  J.  B.  &  Son.  36  St.  Paul. 


Foreign 

Salomon  &  Co..  Felix,  New  York  City, 

Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Castle,  Gotheil  &  Overton,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Churchill  &  Sim.  Clements  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  Eng. 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  1  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co.,  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York. 

Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co.,  New  York.  N.Y. 


WANT  AND  FOR  SALE 


FOREMAN  wants  situation  in  Paper  Mill,  at  present 
foreman  m  English  mill  making  high  class  paper. 
Used  to  Banks,  Bonds,  Writings,  Accounts  Vellums, 
Deckle  Edge  Note-Paper  and  Antique.  Age  37, 
married,  total  abstainer.  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  machinery  used  in  the  production  of  the  papers 
mentioned.  Box  96,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
Montreal,  Que. 


SULPHITE  MANUFACTURER  wants  position  as 
Manager  or  Superintendent  of  Sulphite  Mill.  Seven 
years  experience  as  chemist,  asst.  manager  and  super- 
intendent of  mills  in  United  States  and  Canada.  Have 
proved  ability  to  increase  production,  improve  qual- 
ity and  lower  costs.  Have  handled  all  office  work. 
Address,  Sulphite  Manufacturer,  care  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Magazine  of  Canada. 


WANTED — Electrical  Gang  Foreman  familiar  with 
paper  mill  work,  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division,  Bathurst,  N.  B. 


MACHINE  TENDER  wanted  by  Sulphite  Mill,  to  run 
cylinder  drying  machine.  Apply  at  once.  "Sul- 
phite Mill"  c-o  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Mon- 
treal. 


SULPHITE  COOK  wanted  by  Canadian  mill  making 
pulp  for  news.  State  experience  and  salary  wanted, 
etc.  Reply  to  ' '  Sulphite  Cook, ' '  c-o  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  Montreal. 

ACID  MAKER  wanted  by  Canadian  Mill,  Tower  sys- 
tem. Rotary  Sulphur  Burners.  Address  ' '  Sulphite ' ' 
c-o  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Montreal. 

AGENCY  WANTED— New  York  firm  which  was 
connected  with  German  firms  for  the  sale  of  meeh- 
ieal  ground  wood  pulp,  bleached  and  unbleached 
sulphite  and  soda  pulp,  but  on  account  of  European 
disturbance  cannot  ship  or  get  any  new  offers,  de- 
sires to  make  arrangements  with  some  first-class 
manufacturer  in  the  above  different  grades  of  pulp. 
The  best  of  references  will  be  given.  Address  Box 
97,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal, 
P.  Q.  

WANTED  for  small  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill,  in  Canada, 
first-class  night  man.  Must  be  used  to  fast  running 
machines,  able  to  handle  help  to  best  advantage  and 
get  results.  Good  chance  for  the  right  man.  Apply 
News,  c-o  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

FOR  SALE— One  72  inch  Fourdrinier  Pai)er  Machine, 
coiiii)l{!te,  practically  new.  Apply  Box  98,  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine,  Montreal. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Advertisers 


See  Classified  List  on  page  51 


A 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co   62 

Albertson,  D.  J   48 

Ambursen    Hydraulic  Construc- 
tion Co  ,  Ltd   11 

Alex  Annadale   48 

Ayers,  Ltd   58 

B 

Badische  Co  

Bates  &  Innes   68 

Barker,  E.  R   48 

Becker  &  Co   62 

Beloit  Iron  Works   14 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Ltd   2 

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.  ...  10 

Bertrams,  Ltd   67 

Bezner,  Albert   45 

Black-Clawson  Co   64 

Blethen,  Hugh  R  

Bredt,  F.  &  Co   58 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co   60 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Can  ,  Ltd  

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Ltd  

C 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co   9 

Cameron  Machine  Co   63 

Canadian  Barker  Co.,  Ltd   6 

Canadian    Boomer   and  Boschert 

Press  Co   8 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.  11 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  63 

Carthage  Machine  Co  

Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton  

Chambers,  Ltd  65,  67 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co   64 

China  Clay  Co  

Christie  George,  Ltd   64 

Churchill  &  Sim  

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co   7 

Crossley  T.  L   49 

D 

Dean  &  Son   46 

DeCew,  J.  A   49 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.. ...  2 

Dillon  Machine  Co   16 

Dominion  Belting  Co   63 

Dominion  Pulp  Woods  Limits. .  .  54 

E 

Eaton  &^Brownell   48 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co   47 

F 

Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co  .  10 

Fox,  Stockell  &  Co   11 


Unpaged  advertisements  appear  in  every  other  issue 


G 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works.  . . . 
H 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Ltd   14 

Hardy,  Geo.  F   48 

Harmon  Machine  Co  

Hartig,  Hugo   63 

Hay  Knife  Co.,  Peter,  Ltd  

Hersey,  Milton  Co   49 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co   63 

Hough,  R   71 

Huyck,  F.  C.  Sons   12 

J 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co   59 

Jenckes  Machine  Co   18 

Johnson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  C.  H   18 

Johnson  Chas   4 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons.  Co   17 

Jones  &  Glassco  

K 

Kimball,  Herbert  S   48 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co..  Ltd   50 

Laliberte  &  Marquis   48 

Lauderburn,  D.  E   48 

Lawrence  Machine  Co   47 

Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co. 

Little,  Arthur  D.,  Inc   49 

Lombard  &  Co   8 

M 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg  Co  

Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  T.  J   65 

Marx,  J  &  C   57 

Meincke,  C.  A.  &  Co  

Moore  &  White  Co   15 

Morris,  Herbert  Crane  and  Hoist  Co.  50 

N 

National  Paper  Co   60 

Northern  Crane  Works  Ltd .... 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Can.  Ltd  9 

O 

Ontario  Pulp  Wood  Limits.  ....  56 
P 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co   68 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co  ... .  48 

Parsons  Trading  Co   18 

Penmans,  Limited   50 

Pickles,  W.  F   68 

Porritt  &  Son,  Joseph   58 

Prather,  H.  B   48 

Prestons    Digester    Lining  Co., 

Ltd   16 


Pringle,  T.  &  Sons   48 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd   49 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  Ltd   61 

PuUan,  E   63 

Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co   63 

Pusey- Jones  Co   3 


Quebec  &  St.  Maurice  Ind.  Co. 


68 


R 

Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  & 

Iron  Co   2 

Riordan  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  62 
RoUand  Paper  Co.,  Ltd   62 

S 

Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix   46 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works  18 

Scandinavian  Amer.  Trading  Co  59 
Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co   64 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co  ,  Ltd...  5 

Smart  Turner  Machine  Co   68 

Smart- Woods  Ltd   64 

Smith,  S    Morgan  Co   59 

Snell,  Samuel  Co  

Spencer,  J.  H.  &  Sons   7 

Stancliffe  Estates  Co,,  Ltd   68 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.  48 

Storrer,  H.  F  

T 

Taylor.  J.  A  

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works.  .  .  . 
Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co   7 

U 

Union  Sulphur  Co   50 

United  Alkali  Co  

V 

Valley  Iron  Works   13 

Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd   63 

Voith.  J.  M   12 

W 

Wallace,  Jos.  H.  &  Co   48 

Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co,  Ltd..  4 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd  7 

Westbye,  P.  P   13 

Whitaker  Paper  Co  -   62 

Wilson-Paterson  Co  

Winn  &  Holland  


AYERS  LIMITED 
Lachute  Mills 

P.O. 
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Agents  for 
Canada 
and  United 
States. 


HELMSHORE 

Manchester,  England 


All  kinds 
Woollen,  Lin- 
en and  Cotton 
Cloths  for 
Mechanical 
P  u poses. 


F.  BREDT  &  CO.,  240  Water  Street,     NEW  YORK 


****************************************** 
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Telephone  JJJJ  Broad  Cable  Address:  "UGERLOF  NEW  YORK" 

Scandinavian-American 
Trading  Company 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING  -  NEW  YORK 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOD  PULP 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND 

PAPER  MILL  SUPPLIES 

HANS  LAGERLOF,  PRES.  ^ 


90%  Efficiency 

FROM 

Smith  Hydraulic  Turbines 


ONE  OF  SEVERAL  UNITS  EACH 

900  H.P.  under  110  feet  head,  250  R.P.M. 
Now  Driving  PULP  GRINDERS 

Recent  Tests  show  Efficiencies  of  from  89%  to  over 

90%  at  Part  Gate 
TURBINES  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  FOR  HEADS 
FROM  S  FEET  TO  650  FEET 


SEND   FOR   BULLETIN  F 


S.  Morgan  Smith  &  Co.,  York,  Pa. 


Top  View  of  a  Jeffrey  Wire  Cable  Conveyer  {1500  ft.  centers), 
Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 

Handle  Your  Pulp  Wood  into  and  out 
of  a  Ground  Storage  with 

JEFFREY  WIRE  CABLE 
CONVEYERS 

They  have  greater  efficiency  and  capacity,  are  more 
economical  in  operation,  cost  less  to  install  and  main- 
tain, and  will  accommodate  conditions  which  cannot 
be  met  by  any  other  type 

Those  who  have  them  in  operation  will  tell  you  so 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  98 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co. 

"^officif"  Cole  &  Lagauchetiere  Sts.,  Montreal 
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F.  N.  McCrea,  Preaident 

W.  N.  Munroe,  Treasurer 

J.  A.  Bothwell,  Gen.  Manager 


EDWIN  P.  LINDSAY 

Selling  Agent 

299  Congress  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper 
Company 


Daily  Production  : — 

320  Tons  Ground  Wood  Pulp 
(Dry) 

90  Tons  Sulphate  Pulp  (Dry) 
60  Tons  Krzift  Paper 
LUMBER  of  all  kinds:— 
Clapboards,  Shingles  and 
Pulpwood 

MILLS  AT 

EAST  ANGUS, 
BROMPTONVILLE 
and  D'ISRAELI,  P.Q. 


Manufacturers  of  PAPER,  PULP,  LUMBER 

Kraft  and  Fibre,  Sulphate  and  Ground  Wood,  Clapboards,  Shingles,  etc.,  of  every  description  in  first  quality. 


TRADE 


MARK 


VVe  are  prepared  to  substantiate  our  claim  that  BROMPTON  KRAFT  PAPER  leads 

the  market  in  strength  and  finish. 


NATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Limited 


I  Head  Office  and  I 

ffl  m 
s       Eastern  | 

I  Warehouse:  1 
I  READ  BLDG.  | 

i  MONTREAL  | 
m  p  o  ^ 

m  m 

BB    BB  9B  SB  SB^S  £1    ^&      SI  SI  SI 


Manufacturers  of 
HIGH  GRADE  COATED 
BOOK.  LITHO  and  LABEL 
PAPERS,  also  DULL  FINISH 
BOOK   and  BOXBOARD 


HCkI      S]  OS      [53  Si  GH  Q  BE]  Q  Si  tS3  C5] 
Bn  Da  E  QQ  l3J  Essj  tS     tsCsl  tS  131 CB  1*3  l*j 

s  m 
m  m 
m  m 

I       MILLS  i 

SI  m 

ffi  AT  B 
i  VALLEYFIELD  I 

m  m 
ffi        P.O.  ffi 

SI  m 

rsi  r»n  r^n  iwi  ixi      sqgd  cscsi      GIS  E5£]  (H 

nr)  Dfi  r*i  tS  ts  lSj  ffl  t*j  CS  ffi  C*j  tSi  tS  es  t*j  ffi 


Toronto  Warehouse: 
156-160  John  Street 
Toronto 

Western  Representatives: 

TEES  &  PERSSE,  LTD.  TEES  &  PERSSE 

Winnipeg,  Fort  William,  Regina  of  Alberta,  Ltd. 

Calgary  and  Edmonton 


Moose  Jaw,  and  Saskatoon 


We  are  now  carrying  a 
complete  stock  of  all  regular 
sizes  and  weights  at  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Valleyfield  and  Winni- 
peg, from  which  immediate 
shipments  can  always  be  made 
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Barber  Paper  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Montrose  Paper  Mill,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Montrose  Power  Plant,  Merritton,  Ont. 


i       St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill,  Mille  Roches,  Ont. 


Barber  Coating  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 

LIMITED 

General  Offices : 

TELEPHONE  BUILDING      -      -      TORONTO,  Canada 
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The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


U.SA. 


SCIENTIFIC  DISTRIBUTORS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  CANADIAN 
PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 


^9 


^9 


Canadian  References  given  on  request 


New  York  City 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 


SALES  OFFICES- 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Chicago,  111. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Providence,  K.I. 


Offices  and  Stores  in  Boston,  Mass.,  operated  under  name  of  BAY  STATE  PAPER  COMPANY 


±  MADE   IN  CANADA 

% 

t  The  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited 

t 

i         HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 

%      General  Offices  Mills  at 

4>  384  St.  Paul  St.  St.  Jerome  and 

♦  Montreal,  P.Q.  Mont  Rolland,  P.Q. 

Makers  of 

Superfine  Linen  Record,  Earnscliffe  Linen  Bond, 
Standard    Pure    Linen,    Rolland  Parchment, 
Empire  Linen  Bond,  Crown  Linen,  Colonial  Bond, 
Provincial  Bond,  Mount  Royal  Bond. 
These  Papers  are  Standard  in  their  respective  grades 
Samples  furnished  on  request 


<$> 
<§> 


<$> 


The  Riordon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited 

Montreal 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

Sulphite  Fibre  Wood  Pulp 

IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


Capacity 


50,000  tons  per  year 


Easy  Bleaching  and  Strong  Grades 


ABiTiBi  POWER  AND  PAPER  |  I  Prime  Canadian  Spruce  Pulp 


COMPANY,  LIMITED 

NUMBER  1, 
GROUNDWOOD  SPRUCE  PULP 


I  I  CHICOUTIMI,  P.Q., 

f  Z  Supplied  by  the 

<^  <$> 

^  <S> 


<!> 
4> 


I 


General  Office 

Mills,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario 


CANADA  I 


Power  Building,  Montreal  ^  ^ 


CHICOUTIMI  PULP 

Company 

PRODUCTION: 

ABOUT  100,000  TONS 

SOLE  AGENTS: 

BECKER  &  COMPANY,  Limited 
I  64  Cannon  St., 


London  f 
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CAPITAL  "  Wires  are  Good  Wires 


We  solicit  a  trial  order 


The  Capital  Wire  Cloth 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

Fourdrinier  Wires  I 

* 

— and —  ♦ 

Paper  Mill  | 
Wire  Cloth  | 

4* 

of  every  description  ♦ 

* 
* 
* 
* 


I  HUGO  HARTIG 

il 
g| 

I      Wood  Pulp 

I  of  all  kinds 

m 

I  Chief  Offices :  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
I  Gothenburg,  Milan. 

IS 

i  Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 

s  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

IS 

i     SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA 

D 

BQQ  QZI S2  CEI QS  QZl  CLj  iSl  SI  BS  03  BQ  IjS  SI  Qc]  12  GQ  ijQ  QQ  Qcl  SH  ffl  f3D  Qt]  IjD  OS  jB  QH  [u|  qti  qti  qti  Qe]  nri  ni 
Pfl  prl  pri  Hri  rm  r*rl  Hcl  rw  W|  t*J  tS  BQ 121 12]  QH  tza  1*3  cH  tffl  09 123  IS  03  ISj  CSi  IS  BH  13*5  (H  as  gD  BE)  Bq  Gq  BSj  Ba  etJ  Ga  B* 


17  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IS  BUILT  INTO  OUR 

SLITTING  AND  REWINDING 
MACHINES 

CAMERON  MACHINE  CO.,BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


Manufacturers  of 


OTTAWA, 


DANDY  ROLLS  and 
CYLINDER  ROLLS 

repaired  and  recovered 


Canada 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 
* 

* 


****************************************** 


^  TOWNSEND   ELECTROLYTIC  CELL 

*  2500-5000  Ampere  Units.  Licenses  Granted, 

^  Caustic  Soda  and  Bleach.  Chlorine  for  Ores. 

ai  Canadian  Patents,  91939,  105088,  105089 

s  HOOKER  ELECTROCHEMICAL  COMPANY 

i  40  WALL  STREET      -      NEW  YORK 

ffiBHHIlfflBHSBHHHHBSasaaHSHllHfflSlllSlffiHaHSHSaSHS 


We  Guarantee  our 

--SIZINGS  - 

to  be  absolutely  clean 


ffl  The  PULP  AND  PAPER  TRADING  CO.  ^ 
a  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York  City  IS 

I  DEALERS   IN  ^ 

»  Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds  ^ 

ffl  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION  | 

liiasBHaiiiHsaBHBSiasasBffiHaaBaaiiiaBaHBaisiHaBffiBHffl 


SSBHBBBBBHBBBIilBBSBaBSiaBBfflafflSlBfflfflBBBIlSaHB 

I  MAPLE  LEAF 

«  STITCHED  COTTON  DUCK 

«  BELTING 

g         DOMINION  BELTING  CO.,  LTD. 

»  HAMILTON,      -  CANADA 

-  BisffiaaBBaaHaaaiaBS 


E.  PULLAN, 


3fflHaaafflliafflBB®BBBBaBBBI51BafflBBBBafflBBBIiaBag 

490  Adelaide  St.  W. 
TORONTO 

^  Largest  Paper  Stock  Dealer  in  Canada 

I  RAGS  AND  PAPER  STOCK  GRADED 
I        TO     SUIT     MILL  REQUIREMENTS 

^  Correspondence  Solicited 

ai<tiaffinBBfflsaBffiGiBaaaBBaa3iBBfflBBaiiias"«Bi 


Our  Vera  Paper  Size 

is  purest,  strongest  and  highest  free 
rosin  size  made.  We  can  furnish  you 
with  an  ideal  rosin  size  and  apparatus 
to  use  same. 

Our  Vera  Mill  Size 

is  the  best  soluble  paper  makers'  rosin 
size  made.  Ready  to  use  in  cold  or 
warm  water  in  the  ordinary  way  with- 
out apparatus.  Gives  better  satisfac- 
tion and  is  more  economical  than  mill 
made  size. 

Our  sizings  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  process  and 
we  guarantee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  without  the 
least  speck  of  impurity  in  the  same,  preventing  thereby 
black  specks  in  the  paper. 

We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars. 


VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT. 
NORTH  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A.  STONEHAM,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 


I 
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FOURDRINIER  MACHINE  WIRES 

TO  210  INCHES  WIDE 

With  '-.pecutl  •earns  and  edges.    Noted  for  long  life,  smooth  running,  fine  finish. 

CYUNDER  COVERS 
GEORGE  CHRISTIE,  Umited  ™1Tta?Lor 

GLASGOW,  ,  SCOTLAND  22  St.  Fraacoii  XmTi«r  Street,  MONTREAL 


* 

♦ 

♦ 

* 

♦ 

* 

* 

* 
* 
♦ 
♦ 
* 
♦ 

* 


THE 


BLACK  -  CLAWSON 


COMPANY 


HAMILTON,  OHIO 


U.S.A. 


Build  the  PAPER  MACHINERY 
liat  reduces  the  COST,  increases 
PRODUCTION  and  produces 
PAPER  or  BOARD  of  SUPERIOR 
quality.  —  Inquire  and  let  us  tell 
you  why. 


* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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SCOTT'S  IMPROVED  RECOVERY  SYSTEMS  FOR 

SODA,  SULPHATE  &  SULPHITE 

spent  Liquors  give  the  Maximum  Economy  and  Efficiency 


The  PRINCIPLE, 
The  CONSTRUCTION, 
The  RESULT 

IS  RIGHT 


The  DESIGN, 
The  OPERATION, 


Complete  installations  made  by  "The  Firm  With  The  Experience" 

ERNEST  SCOTT  &  CO.    Manufacturing  Engineers 


FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 


and  G.P.O.  BOX  2803,  MONTREAL 


I   SMART-WOODS,  LIMITED  I 

♦  7    I 

* 
* 


Montreal 


Ottawa 


Toronto 


Welland 


Winnipeg 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

I 

t 
+ 
* 
* 

I 

* 


BAGS 

JUTE,  COTTON, 
SEAMLESS    &  ELASTIC 
PAPER 


DEPARTMENTS: 

CANVAS 


CLOTH 

COTTON  CLOTHS, 

COTTON  DUCKS, 
TWINES  &  YARNS 


TENTS,  AWNINGS, 
TARPAULINS,  SAILS, 
FLAGS,  &c. 


CLOTHING 

Workingmen's  Shirts, 
Overalls,  Pants,  Under- 
wear, Socks,  Blankets, 
Lumbermen's  supplies 
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I-J-ftlnRSlIE 

[LL&6Ip» 

I ONnON     FNni  AND 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

HHJIBP^IB 

WATERMARKING 

OIlVT/^l?       A    FN        1  TnO 

blfSCh,    A.U.  1792 

DANDYROLLS 

WOVE 

LAID  &    Standard  Construction 
for  Watermarking 

HELICAL  Construction  for  fast  news 

Machines. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PLANT 

For  the  Laboratory 

CHAMBERS   f  JMITF.n,     Don  Esplanade,  Toronto 

A  Specimen  Watermark  Photographed 
From  the  Actual  Paper. 

EMERSON 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Beating  and  Washing 
Engines 

Paper  Mill  Machinery 


Lky^RENCE  MACHINE  COMPANY 


LAWRENCE 


MASS. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Lawrence  Centrifugal  Pumps 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 
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-    


I  On  a  Pedestal  I 

,  -  ^    '~   —   

iffiX  -----  -  _  .    _   _    _  _ 

I  highly,  as  symbohzing  the  best  | 


Those  things  we  value  most 
highly,  as  symbolizing  the  best 

p      in  Art,  in  Science  or  in  Litera-  m 

I      ture,  are  fittingly  placed  upon  | 

I      a  pedestal,  where  we  can  look  i 

1      Up  to  them.  i 

Site  SSC^ 

^1  Figuratively  speaking,  we    also    place    upon  the 

M;  pedestal  of  our  imagination,  those  high  ideals,  those  ^1 

^1  lofty  aspirations,  by  which,  in  our  more  thoughtful 

|i  moments,  we  would  wish  to  guide  our  conduct. 

W  Among  those  guiding    principles,  why  not  place 

^1  upon  a  pedestal  of  its  own,  an  ideal  that  may  be  |^ 

W4  better  described  as  "Canada  First,"  rather  than  S 

m  "Made  in  Canada." 

M  The  "  Made  in  Canada  "  movement  stands  for  far  |^ 

more  than  mere  commercial  patriotism.    Pride  of  ||5 


art  and  science,  pride  of  virile  citizenship,  and  pride 
S  of  national  destiny,  are  all  embraced  within  the 

y  broad  sweep  of  this  deep  seated  and  soul -stirring 

^  movement. 

M  Future  generations  will  look  back  to  1914  as  an 


epoch  marking  year  in  Canada's  history  if  you,  in 


"Canada  First 


1^ 

p  country,    pride   of    national    resources,    pride   of  |t 

national  accomplishment  in  the  realms  of  literature,  ^1 


m 

P     -       ---  m 

m  common  with  all  her  citizens,  will  only  resolve,  || 


from  this  day  forward,  to  be  guided  by  the  motto  ^ 


«v«  —  ■   —   m 

m   Wa 
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Bertrams  Limited 


tOff 


(WITH  LlSlfe  PATENT  COtfcEMTRr  or). 
"Coc/e  Wordi^EFinCONCE" 


THE  ACTION  OF  THIS  REFINER  IS  PERFECT 

owing  to  the  fact  that  pulp  will  not  pass  through  the  second  set  of  Bars 

UNTIL  PROPERLY  REDUCED 

Fibres  which  are  sufficiently  reduced  pass  easily  through,  while  the  unreduced  Fibres 
are  repeatedly  brought  under  the  action  of  the  Bars 

BEFORE  THEY  CAN  PASS  OUTWARDS 


FULL  PARTICULARS  FROM 


CHAMBERS  LIMITED 


80  Don  Esplanade,  Toronto  ^ 


SI^S  Sift     SJS     ^ftS  SftS  Sift  liiS  SfiS  ^fi^SfiS  Sift  Sift  SiJ     SIS  Sift  SS^^^'^ 
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PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

is  the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

LINING  of  SULPHITE  PULP  DIGESTERS 
and  ACID  RECLAIMING  TANKS 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest 
::  and  Most  Durable 

They  are  really  acid-proof  and  practically  in- 
destructible. 

All  digesters  lined  with  Panzl's  patented  composition, 
now  as  tight  and  in  as  good  condition  after  years  of 
continuous  use  as  they  ever  were,  no  leaks,  no 
repairs. 

Panzl  Linings  can  be  made  considerably  thinner  than 
the  other  linings,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
digesters. 

The  composition  and  the  system  of  Panzl  Linings  are 
Patented  in  all  countries  where  wood  pulp  is  being  manu- 
factured by  the  sulphite  process.  The  Panzl  U.S.  Patents 
have  been  adjudicated  to  be  valid  in  law  and  wholly 
independent  of  all  prior  patents  relating  to  linings  of 
digesters. 

For  information  aud  estimates,  address 

PANZL  DIGESTER  LINING  CO. 


505  Washington  Ave. 


Muskegon,  Mich. 


We  Can   Ship  Promptly 

And  Solicit  Your  Order* 
for 


— IN- 


Spruce 
Banksian  Pine 
White  Pine 


AND 


Birch 


Quebec    &  St.  Maurice 
Industrial  Company 

KRAFT  PULP  AND  LUMBER 
MILLS    AT    LA  TUQUE,  P.Q. 
Office        -         -         .        Portland,  Maine 


THE  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  CO. 

LIMITED. 

DARLEY  DALE       -        -  ENGLAND 

J.  H.  DAWSON,  Man.  Dir. 


BEST  ENGLISH  from  our  celebrated  Darley  Dale 
PULP  STONES  Quarries  as  supplied  to  the 
Canadian  Market  Prices   and   particulars  on  application 


Lieben  Code  Used 


Telegraphic  Address,  "Stancliffe,"  Twodales,  England 


GUARANTEED 

FELTS 

for  Pulp  and  Paper  Machines 


BATES  &   INNES,  Limited 

Carleton  Place  -  Ontario 


The  Pickle  Automatic  Steam  Regulator 

Saves  steam 

It  also  retains  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  in  the 
paper  thus  eliminating  the 
breaks  at  the  calenders. 

This  regulator  gives  you  a 
higher  and  more  uniform 
finished  paper  with  less  cal- 
endering. 

W.  F.  PICKLES 

BUCKLAND  CONN. 


FOR  THE  BEST     THE  SMART  -  TURNER 
IN  PUMPS        MACHiNE  CO.,  LIMITED 


apply  to 


HAMILTON 


CANADA 


VOL.  XIII. 


MONTREAL,  FEBRUARY  1,  1915 


No.  3 


3  C 


□  1=1  !=1 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS,  PAGE  58 


MILL  PRODUCTS,  PAGE  53 


BUYERS'  DIRECTORY,  PAGE  51 
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\       DODGE  ROPE  DRIVES  I 

^)     We  Design,  Manufacture  and  Install  Rope  Drives,  any  ^capacity,  any  angle,  any  distance.    |^uT«nJied  ^ 


Over  30  years  experience  is 
at  your  service  for  the 
asking 

No  charge  for  proposals 

If  you  want  to  improve  some 
of  your  heavy  drives 
write  us 


We  have  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  Canada  exclusively  devoted  to  power  transmission 
machinery,  and  elevating  and  conveyor  systems.  Complete  Catalogue  on  application. 

Correspondence  Solicited 


Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 


Toronto  and  Montreal  ^ 


THE 


New  England  Wood  Chipper 


Large  Capacity 
Uniform  Cfiips 

No  Crusher  Required 
No  Sawdust  or  Slivers 


The  Best  Machine  Made  for  Slabs,  Edging  or  Round  Wood.  Built  in 
three  sizes.     Every  Chemical  Pulp  Mill  should  [have  this  Machine 


Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  &  Iron  Company  | 


WORCESTER 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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"HoldlFast  What  I  Give 


Thee" 


A  good,  old-fashioned  game 


o 


p 


But  are  you  holding  that 
business  of  last  year  —  or  is 
someone  with  a  "Smoothing 
Press"  taking  it. 

The  list  of  "Smoother'' 
users  grows  apace. 

Ask  us. 

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company 

Wilmington.  Del.,  U.S.A. 

O 

® 


Q 

o 
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g  Interior  of  the  MACHINE  ROOM  of  MESSRS.  EDWARD  LLOYD,  LTD.,  SITTINGBOURNE,  § 

g  ENGLAND,  containing  the  last  two  machines  supplied  to  this  Company  by  Cha5  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.  S 
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These  "Walmsley"  Fast  News  Machines  are  175  inches  wide,  and  are  making  paper  at  OVER  600 
FEET  PER  MINUTE,  with  an  OUTPUT  OF  500  TONS  NEWS  PRINT  WEEKLY.   The  machines  are 
equipped  with  the  Lloyd  and  Hutchison  Patent  Drive.     This  patent  device  is  controlled  by  Walmsley 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  dispenses  entirely  with  Friction  Clutches  and  Gear  Wheels. 

Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd. 
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Head  Offices, 

ATLAS 

Branch, 

WOOD 


PAPER   MAKERS'  ENGINEERS 

BURY    -  England 


WORKS 


STREET 


Codes,  WESTERN  UNION,  A. B.C.  5th  EDITION, 

McNeill's  i908 


Telegrams,  "PUMPS,  BURY." 


Telephone,   BURY  499 


SPECIALTIES- 

Complete  Paper  Mill  Plants 

Variable  Speed  Enclosed  Steam  Engines 

Cone  Beaters  for  News  Stock 

Slitting  and  Re-Reeling  Machines 

Beating  and  Refining  Engines 

Super  Calenders 

Buffing  Machines,  etc.,  etc. 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  : 


N.  A.  EIE 


Christiania 
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CANADA : 

CHARLES  JOHNSON 

ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL 
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IMPROVED " 


KNOT  SCREEN 


KNOTTER 

Simple  in  Construction  Capacity  up  to  50  tons 
Efficient  in  Operation       Power  Less  than  1  h.p. 


The  above  Knotter  when  used  with  our  Improved  **  Centrifugal  Screen" 
produces  a  very  fine  grade  of  Sulphite  Pulp. 

Also  of  great  advantage  if  used  with  Flat  Screens. 

AN  INVESTIGATION  WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Correspondence  a  pleasure. 


SHERBROOKE  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

SHERBROOKE  -  -  QUEBEC 
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Perfection 
Barker  Attachment 


We  build  all  kinds  of  economical  wood  preparing  machinery. 

Hand  Barkers,  5,  6,  7  feet  Discs. 
Barker  Attachments. 
Small  Green  Bay  Barkers. 
Large  Green  Bay  Barkers. 

Over  200  Green  Bay  Barkers  in  daily  use  throughout  European  countries. 

WRITE  US. 

CANADIAN  BARKER  COMPANY, 

LIMITED 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 
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WATEROUS  PULPWOOD 

STACKERS  &  CONVEYORS 

You  can  obtain  the  best  economy  in  storing  your  pulp 
logs  by  using  a  Waterous  Pulpwood  Stacker.  We  build 
both  stationary  and  movable  types,  with  end  dis- 
charge or  with  discharging  skidways  at  various  eleva- 
tions. 

This  equipment  is  practical  and  efficient.  We  build 
any  size.  The  stacker  shown  above  handles  16,000 
4-ft.  logs  per  day. 

WATEROUS  STEEL  CABLE  PULPWOOD  CON- 
VEYORS into  and  out  of  large  ground  storage  are 
unequalled  for  capacity  and  efficiency  in  operation. 

ESTIMATES  AND  PLANS  ON  REQUEST. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD         -  CANADA 


All  Sizes 


Nothing  Better  Made 

J.  H.  SPENCER  &  SONS 

(Of  Porritts  &  Spencers  Ltd.) 


Sole  Agents 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


BEATER  BARS 


BED  PLATES 


"ARGUS" 

High  Speed 

and 
Carbon  Tool 
STEELS 
for 

all  purposes 


KNIVES 

of  all 
descriptions 
for 

PAPER  AND 
WOOD  PULP 
MILLS 


JORDAN"  FILLINGS 

"DELVIO^^  MINING  STEEL 

CrookeSy  Roberts  &  Co. 

ARGUS  WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD        -  England 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 
AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 
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ENGLISH 
PULP  STONES 

FROM 

OUR  OWN  QUARRIES 
Machined  and  Fitted 

at  our 

MONTREAL  WORKS 

Prince   and   Brennan  Streets 


LOMBARD  &  COMPANY 

236-238  A  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  the  Merits  of  our 

Pulp  Pressing  Equipment 

In  Use  by  Sixteen  Largest  Mills  in  Canada 

HYDRAULIC   PIPING,  VALVES,  FITTINGS, 
LEATHER  AND  FLAX  PACKINGS 

CARRIED  IN  STOCK 


Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  Ltd. 

18   TANSLEY  STREET,  MONTREAL 
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Books  for  Paper  Makers 

THE  PAPER  MILL  CHEMIST.  By  Henry  P.  Stevens, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.  12mo.,  cloth,  280  pages;  67  illus- 
trations; 82  tables,  and  a  cross  index. 
Part  Contents: 

Raw  Materials  and  Detection  of  Adulterants.  Pro- 
perties and  Analysis  of  Lime,  Soda,  Caustic  Alkali, 
Mineral  Acids,  Bleach,  Antichlors,  Alum,  Rosin 
and  Rosin  Size,  Glue,  Gelatin,  Casein,  Starch. 
Mineral  Loading.  Coloring  Matters.  Ammonia  So- 
lution. Copper  Sulphate.  Tannic  Acid.  Coal  Tar 
Dyes.  Fibrous  Raw  Materials — Half  Stuflfs  and 
Their  Treatment.  Cellulose  and  the  Isolation  of 
Papermaking  Fibres.  Examination  and  Proper- 
ties of  Rags.  Rag  Boiling.  Pulp  Woods.  Mechani- 
cal, Sulphite  and  Sulphate  Pulps.    Price  $2.50  net. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  PAPERMAKING.  By  C.  F.  Cross 
and  E.  J.  Be  van.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged; 
12mo,  cloth,  419  pages,  98  illustrations  and  2  large 
folding  plates. 
Part  Contents: 

Cellulose.  Physical  Structure  of  Fibres.  Scheme 
for  the  Diagnosis  and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plant 
Substances.  An  Account  of  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Principal  Raw 
Materials,  etc.  Price  $5.00  net 

THE  TESTING  OF  WOOD  PULP.  By  Sindall  &  Bacon 
A  Practical  Handbook  in  Two  Parts  and  an  Appen 
dix. 

Part  I,  The  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Pulp 
Part  II,  The  Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp;  Appen 
dix,  (1)  Chemistry  of  Bleaching  Powder,  (2) 
Bleach  Liquor,  (3)  Oxidation  of  Cellulose.  Illus 
trated.  Price  $2.50  net 

PAPERMAKING.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Third  Edition 
A  standard  Text  Book  written  by  scientific  experts 

Price  $5.00  net 

RESEARCHES  ON  CELLULOSE.  New  Edition  (1905 
1910).  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Deals  with  the  technical 
progress  of  cellulose  of  value  to  the  practical  paper 
maker.  Price  $2.50  net. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER.  By  R.  W.  Sin- 
dall,  F.C.S.     A   popular   treatise   of   the  subject. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

PAPER  MAKERS '  POCKET  BOOK.  By  Jamps  Bever- 
idge.  New  edition,  especially  compiled  for  mill  opera- 
tives, engineers,  chemists  and  office  officials. 

Price  $3.50  net. 

WOOD  PULP  AND  ITS  USES.  By  Cross  &  Sindall, 
with  the  collaboration  of  W.  N.  Bacon;  264 
pages.  It  treats  of  the  Structural  Elements  of  Wood; 
Sources  of  Supply;  the  manufacture  of  Mechanical 
Wood  Pulp;  News  and  Printings;  Wood  Pulp  Boards; 
Utilization  of  Wood  Waste;  Pulp  Industries. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

BAMBOO  FOR  PAPERMAKING.     By  R.  W.  Sindall. 

Price  75c.  net. 

CHAPTERS  ON  PAPER  MAKING.  By  Clayton  Beadle. 
In  5  volumes.  A  series  of  lectures,  to  which  are 
added  Questions  and  Answers. 

Price,  per  volume,  $2.00  net. 
PAPER  TECHNOLOGY.    By  R.  W.  Sindall,  F.C.S. 
The  book  gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  subject  of 
paper  making,  with  full  details  on  paper  testing. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

CELLULOSE.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  An  outline  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  structural  elements  of  plants. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

Books  sent  postpaid  by  the 

INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  Ltd 
600  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Remittance  must  accompany  order. 
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Castings  of  semi-steel  by  our  improved  method  * 
of  machine  molding,  thus  insuring  uniform  tooth  * 
spacing,  true  rims  and  smooth  running  with  high  * 
efficiency.  Teeth  of  both  mortise  wheels  and.  pinion  * 
finished  by  accurate  gear  cutting  machinery.  Design- 
ers and  builders  of  water  wheel  harness. 


Mortise  Wheels,  Spur, 
Bevel  and  Miter 


H. 


Send  for  Catalogue  No.  38 

W.  Caldwell  &  Son 


50  Church  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Co. 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


*♦*♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦*♦*♦*♦**♦♦*******♦**♦***♦*♦**** 
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t  Cable  Address:  "Kaolin,  Manchester,"  A. B.C.  Codes  4th&  Sth  Editio  J 


CHINA  CLAY  CO. 


JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  Manager 

MANCHESTER, 


4  St 


Anne's  Square 

ENGLAND 
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i  Canadian  Representatives— C.  A.  Meincke  &  Co.,  222  Coristine  Bldg.  T 
||  MONTREAL  4 


MINES— Ruddle,    Bojea,    Colchester,  South 
Tronance,    St.  Austen,  Cornwall. 


Nines  ones 


CONTRACTORS  TO  H.M.  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT 
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High-Grade 

Paper  Finishing  Machinery 

Built  for  Service 

Complete  Rag  Room  equipments  largely  in  Evidence 
in  leading  mills  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  Gaara  Feltless  Wet  Machine  or  Decker  save 
the  pulp  that  goes  to  waste  in  the  ordinary  decker  s 

Write  for  full  information  to — 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Cowansville,  P.Q. 

Branch  Office,  Florence,  Mass,  U.S.A. 
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IMPROVED  WARREN 
PATENT 

Double  Drum 
Winder 

With  Slitter  Attachment 
Combined 

REFERENCE  TO  NOS. 

1  — 8in.  Brass  Adjustable  Draw  Roll 

2 —  Sin.  Brass  Paper  Carrying  Roll 

3 —  Sin.  Adjustable  Draw  Board 

4 —  12  in.  Cast  Iron  Paper  Carrying 
Drum,  adjustable  friction.  Can 
be  made  with  stationary  if  so  desired. 

5 —  Adjustable  Core  Shaft  Box 

6 —  Automatic  Guard 


BUILT  BY 

TICONDEROGA  MACHINE  WORKS 

TICONDEROGA,  -        N.Y.  U.S.A. 


James  Bertram  &  Son^  Ltd. 

LEITH  WALK,  EDINBURGH, 

"LEITH 
WALK  " 


SCOTLAND 


Patent 
Full  Drum 
Strainer 


Full  Particulars  on  Application. 


TELEGRAMS  : 

"Bertram,  LEITH 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  IRRIGATION  DAM 


BASSANO  ALBERTA 


BUILT 
BY 


Ambursen  Hydraulic  Construction  Company 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Concrete  Steel  Dams,  Bulkheads,  Flumes,  Transmission  Lines, 
Power  Houses  and  General  Hydraulic  Construction. 


NEW  BIRKS  BUILDING 


MONTREAL 


IcI 'MHRSffilLL&eiP 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

SPECIALISTS  IN 
WATERMARKING 

SINCE  A.D.  1792 

DANDYROLLS 


Standard  Construction 
for  Watermarking 


WOVE 
LAID  & 
SPIRAL 

HELICAL  Construction  for  fast  news 

Machines. 
EXPERIMENTAL  PLANT 

For  the  Laboratory 

CHAMBERS   f-IM|TF,P/0  DQ"  Esplanade,  Toronto 


A  Specimen  Watermark  Photographed 
From  the  Actual  Paper. 
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St.  Poelten 
Austria 


J.  M.  VOITH  CO.  Inc. 


200  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Heidenheim 
Germany 


Wurster  Kneader:  Continuous  Repulping  of  Broke  and  Waste  Paper.    Fibres  not  destroyed 


F.  C.  HUYCK  &  SONS  ^Lr'S^fTs.A. 


Manufacturers  of  Woolen  Felts  and  Jackets  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  Pulp. 

Strong  open  Gray  Felts  for  high  speed  news  machines  and  Gray  Pulp  Felts  for  Ground  Wood  and  Sulphite. 
Lowest  cost  per  ton  of  product.    Very  heavy  Jackets  for  long  rolls  of  large  diameter. 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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RENOLD  PATENT 
SILENT  CHAINS 


are  now  in  use  in  many  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  on 
various  applications.  The  Drive  is 
not  aflEected  by  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, is  compact,  quiet  running,  and 
98.2%  efficient. 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue  and  Data 


Sole  Canadian  Agents: 


JONES  &  GLASSCO,  Reg'd. 


ENGINEERS 


100  h.p.  Renold  Silent  Chain  Drive 


Branch  Office: 

TORONTO 


3  St.  Nicholas  St. 

MONTREAL 


We'd  Like  To  Have  You  Install  a  "COLUMBIA" 
Paper  Machine  Tachometer  (^-^VyreP'  For  30  Days 
Free  Trial  At  Our  Expense  

You  will  then  receive  every  morning  for  thirty  days  a  "Columbia"  Chart  on  which  will  be  traced  a  bright  red  record  line  telling 
the  speeds  at  which  your  paper  machine  was  run  (directly  in  feet  of  paper  travel  per  minute)  during  every  single  instant  the 
day  and  night  before.    Any  speed  variation,  any  irregularity  of  operation  can  be  quickly  seen.    Every  stop  of  machine,  every 

paper  break  and  the  extent  of  its  duration  is  clearly  shown.  For  30 
days  this  "Columbia"  Chart  will  give  you  ungarnished  facts  of 
existing  conditions  of  results  attained — of  your  men.  For  30  days  the 
machine  tenders  will  be  aided  in  maintaining  uniformity  of  the  re- 
quired paper  speed  by  the  two  big  dials  (one  on  each  side)  of  the 
"Columbia"  Paper  Machine  Tachometer.  A  glance  tells  the  speed 
directly  in  "feet  of  paper  travel  per  minute."  Take  advantage  of  our 
offer  to-day.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  30  days,  the  "Columbia  "  has  not 
accomplished  all  we  claim  of  it,  ship  it  back.  No  obligation  on  your 
part  whatever. 


THE  LOG  OF  THE 
PAPER  MACHINE 


AMERICAN 
MADE 


Write  now  for  Pamphlet  T22  and  Information 
Blank.  Fill  in  the  latter  and  send  it  to  us 
and    we'll   ship    the    "Columbia"    at  once 

CchacffcrSBudenben 


J Makers  of  "Columbia"  Recording 
Gauges    and  Thermometers 
Also  Thermometers,  Gauges  for  Sul- 
phite Digesters,  etc. 


MFG\CO 


CHICAGO 


BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


PITTSBURGH 
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BELOIT  IRON 
WORKS 

Patent  Adjustable  Steam  Joint 
•/and  Duplex  Safety  Valve •/ 

The  latest  improved  and  most  up-to-date 
steam  joint  in  use 

No  Packing  required — all  metal  joints 

Self-adjustable.    Takes  care  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, also  irregularity  of  piping.    A  positive  safety 
valve  ;  pressure  in  dryers  cannot  exceed  a  determined 
amount 

Over  2,000  sold  in  the  past  'hree  years 

Write  us  for  further  infor  prices 


BELOIT  IRON  WORKS 


BELOIT 
WIS..  U.S.A. 


LEADING  BUILDERS  OF  PAPER  MILL  MACHINERY 


Barking 
Drums 

On  account  of  the  great  saving  in  wood  effected  by  their 
use,  tumbling  barrels  are  of  great  value  in  all  pulp 
plants. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  ordinary  knife  barker  cuts  away 
from  15%  to  20%  of  the  wood,  and  this  loss  of  wood  is 
entirely  saved  on  more  than  75%  of  the  blocks  by  the 
use  of  our  barking  drums.  There  is  also  a  large  saving 
of  wood  on  the  remaining  25%  of  the  blocks,  as  they  are 
already  partially  barked  before  going  to  the  knife 
barkers. 

If  this  great  saving  of  wood  is  worth  your  investigation, 
write  us  for  full  particulars  of  our  barrels. 


Wm.  Hamilton  Company,  Limited 

Peterborough,  Ontario 
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FELTS 

and  JACKETS 
For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 


ST.  HYACINTHE,  QUEBEC 
Biggest  and  the  Best" 

SAMUEL  JARDINE,  23  SCOTT  STREET,  TORONTO,  SELLING  AGENT 
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Wood  Suction  Box  Covers 


OUR  WOOD  SUCTION  BOX  COVERS  are  drilled 
from  both  sides,  making  perfectly  straight  and  smooth 
holes,  also  making  the  surface  on  both  sides  absolutely 
smooth.  This  insures  the  rubber  heads  making  a  good, 
tight  joint,  also  increasing  the  life  of  the  wire.  We 
have  constructed  a  machine  especially  designed  for 
making  Wood  Suction  Box  Covers  in  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  manner.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  promptly  any  quantity  of  Wood  Suction 
Box  Covers  at  a  considerably  low  cost.  When  in  the 
market  give  us  a  trial  order. 
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The  MOORE  &  WHITE  CO. 

Paper  Machine  Builders 

Philadelphia  U,S.A, 
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THE  DILLON  PATENT  BEATING  AND  MIIE  ENGINE 

This  Engine  will  turn  clean  on  any  grade  of  stock  without  the  use  of  paddles,  and  will  color  an  engine 
of  stock  while  passing  under  the  roll  three  times.    The  stock  does  not  settle,  and  is  evenly  beaten. 


DILLON  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  Mill  Machinery 
Correspondence  Invited  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


PRESTON'S 

Lining  for  Sulphite  Digesters 

TOTAL  THICKNESS  ONLY  2i  TO  2|  INCHES 

Resists  the  action  of  the  acid  and  ensures  absolute  protection  to 
the  Digester  Plates. 

Great  durability,  therefore  large  saving  in  upkeep  and  repairs. 
Larger    internal   space   and    increased   production   on  account  of 
the  small  thickness  occupied. 

Extensively  adopted  by  Scandinavian  and  Continental  Mills. 
Over  200  Digester  Linings  in  work  and  on  order. 
No  other  Lining  approaches  this  for  efficiency  and  economy. 

Telegraphic  Address: 
"PRESTONS,  RADCLIFFE." 
Code  used  A.B.C.,  4th  and  5th  Edition. 

Full  Particulars  and  Prices  on  application  to  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

PRESTON'S  DIGESTER  LINING  Co.,  Umited 

RADCLIFFE  near  Manchester,  Eng. 
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Edward  A.  JONES,  President  and  Treasurer.  WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 

E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 


MANUFACTURERS 
 OF  


PAPER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


^9 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Machine  Covered  by 
Wagg  Patents 

Beating  Engines     Thrasher  Dusters 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
Mixing  Engines      Arm  Dusters 
Bleaching  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
Cooking  Engines    Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wheat's  Rag  Dusters 
Rotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  Elevators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chests 

Vertical  Stuff  Chests 


JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wagg's 

Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 


Majestic  Direct  Connected  Motor 
Driven  Jordan  Engine 


We  manufacture  tfiree    sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor  driven, 
fillings  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  plain 


BEATER  BARS 

Solid  St«e^  Forged, 
Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone. 


BED  PLATES 

Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 
Wagg's  Stone. 


Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers.    Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engines 


Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 

Send  for  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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Parsons  Trading 
Company 

Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

£.3  m 

»Si«  f&U  'fSU 
BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 

LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  CAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXICO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 

m  &3  &3 
tiU  •tSU  xStK 

CORRESPONDENCE   WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED 


CARTHAGE   MACHINE  COMPANY 

CARTHAGE,  N.Y. 


Manufacturers  of 

Machinery  for  Ground  Wood 
and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 

Barkers  Splitters       Grinders       Wet  Machines 

Ghippers  Chip  Crushers    Compound  Rotary  Chip 

Screens  Core    Cutting    and    Core  Punching 

Machines  Pumps-Iron  and  Bronze     Bronze  Blow 

Valves  Bronze  Digester  and  Acid  System  Fittings 


C.  H.  JOHNSON 

AND  SONS,  LIMITED 

WIRE  -  WORKS 
ST.  HENRY        -  MONTREAL 


M^M^     Manufacturers  of  ^^^M 

FOURDRINIER  1 


I  WIRES  I 

1  CYLINDER  WIRES  | 

i  BRASS,  COPPER  and  1 

i  IRON  WIRE  i 

^  CLOTH  ^ 


i       DANDY  ROLLS  i 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing 
Industry  with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades. 

Published  by  The  Industrial  and  Educational  Press,  Limited 
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Forest  Conservation 

"Forest  Fires  are  and  still  will  be  for  some  years 
the  great  enemy  of  the  forest  in  Canada.  The  danger 
to  our  timber  supplies  from  this  great  destructive  force 
has  been  iterated  and  reiterated  until  those  who  have 
heard  it  from  year  to  year  begin  sometimes  to  won- 
der if  we  must  always  harp  on  the  same  string.  But 
we  are  forced  to  play  the  one  note  till  the  country  has 
learned  it,  and  their  returning  vibrations  do  not  as 
yet  indicate  any  great  or  general  degree  of  harmony 
on  the  subject." 

The  above  is  one  of  the  more  direct  and  striking 
statements  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  Commission 
of  Conservation  held  in  Ottawa  on  January  19th  and 
20th.  The  speaker  was  Mr.  E.  H.  Campbell,  Director 
of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch. 

It  is  in  a  measure  disheartening — that  "their  return- 
ing vibrations  do  not  as  yet  indicate  any  great  or  gen- 
eral degree  of  harmony  on  the  subject."  Canada's 
forests  have  not  as  yet  the  united  nation  as  a  guardian. 
'  Forest  fires  are  burning  and  will  go  on  burning  for 
many  decades  if  public  opinion  does  no  more  than  at 
present  to  stop  them. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  made  a  special 
effort  to  secure  for  this  issue  the  addresses  delivered 
before  the  Commission  of  Conservation  in  the  annual 
meeting  held  last  month.  Officials  of  the  Commission 
have  kindly  loaned  original  copies  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  this  periodical  to  place  before  its  readers 
the  results  of  a  year's  investigations  by  the  leading 
forestry  experts  of  the  Dominion.  To  the  manufacturers 
of  pulp  and  paper  and  to  lumbermen  the  question  of 
forest  conservation  is  of  a  pre-eminent  importance. 
The  general  public  has  allowed  the  issue  to  remain 
undecided  for  generations.    Surely  in  the  pulp  and 


paper  industry  the  earnest  efforts  of  our  forestry  of- 
ficials and  other  workers  will  find  a  response. 

Canada's  forests  and  water-powers  are  the  backbone 
of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing.  This  truth,  while 
self-evident,  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  the  hold 
that  it  should  have  among  our  people. 

Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Branch  in 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia  was  courageous 
enough  to  tell  the  people  of  Canada,  through  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation,  that  they  are  much  less  pat- 
riotic to  refuse  to  undertake  a  forestry  policy,  know- 
ing that  from  50  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  of  the  various 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  not  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  than  to  know  it  and  not  to  admit  the 
fact.  He  pointed  out  that  there  are  vast  areas  right 
within  the  borders  of  our  largest  communities  that 
have  assumed  the  character  of  great  wastes,  and  are 
now  looked  upon  without  any  thought  that  they  are 
possible  producers  of  wealth  at  least  the  equal  of 
those  for  which  great  rushes  were  made  in  the  West. 
Mr.  MacMillan 's  remarks  fitted  in  with  those  of  Dr. 
Fernow,  the  noted  forester  and  educator,  who,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  paper  which  is  included  in  this  issue 
of  this  magazine  showed  how  the  Trent  Watershed 
could  be  made  a  property  worth  millions  of  dollars 
rather  than  a  barren  waste  which,  to  a  large  extent, 
it  as  present  is.  The  meeting  of  the  Commission  of 
Conservation  should  do  much  to  stimulate  throughout 
Canada  the  sense  of  proprietorship  of  the  Canadian 
people  in  the  areas  which  open  such  immense  pos- 
sibilities along  forester  lines. 

Sir  Clifford  Sifton  in  his  address  dealing  with 
the  Forestry  problem  shows  that  there  is  great  hope, 
particularly  from  the  attitude  which  has  been  shown 
by  the  railroads  and  other  large  corporations,  m  pro- 
tecting rights-of-way  and  timber  limits.    That  this 
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problem,  however,  is  far  from  solution,  was  shown  by 
the  necessity  of  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson 
of  the  Laurentide  Company,  who  moved  in  the  Cana- 
dian Forestry  Association  that  the  Association  strongly 
urge  the  Government  to  subject  the  National  Transcon- 
tinental and  Intercolonial  Railways  to  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  to  fire  patrol  and  fire  protection  as 
are  now  imposed  on  all  other  roads  by  the  Railway 
Commission.  If  our  own  Government  is  not  willing 
to  place  itself  in  the  same  category  as  the  Railways 
which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  own  Board, 
what  are  we  to  expect  from  others  on  whom  responsib- 
ility rests  less  heavily? 

Sir  Clifford  Sifton  drew  attention  also  to  one  of  the 
most  glaring  anamoly  in  Canadian  industrial  develop- 
ment, in  that  while  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch, 
the  British  Columbia  Forestry  Branch  and  the  Quebec 
Forest  Service  all  have  quite  extensive  organizations, 
and  have  done  excellent  work,  the  Ontario  Government, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  our  richest  and  most  den- 
sely populated  provinces,  is  doing  less  and  has  only  the 
beginning  of  a  forestry  organization. 

To  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  Chairman;  Mr.  Jas.  White, 
Deputy  Head  and  Mr.  Clyde  Leavitt,  Chief  Forester 
of  the  Commission  of  Conservation,  must  be  given  im- 
mense credit  for  the  work  which  they  have  carried 
out  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  regard  to  investiga- 
tion of  Forest  Conditions  in  Canada.  The  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  in  presenting  the  papers  delivered 
before  the  Commission,  hopes  and  trusts  that  it  will  be 
the  means  of  awakening  among  those  who  already  have 
a  deep  interest,  and  who  have  done  much  for  the  cause 
of  forestry  in  Canada,  a  still  deeper  interest  in  these 
matters. 


Safety  Rules 

Safety  organization  is  receiving  rapid  advancement 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  regulations  which  have 
been  adopted  show  that  there  is  a  keen  appreciation 
among  papermakers  and  government  alike  of  the  pec- 
uliar hazards  of  the  industry,  and  that  there  is  an 
earnest  desire  abroad  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  and  limb 
to  a  minimum.  The  recent  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  the  realm  of  hazard  reduction  indicate  that 
the  modern  world  has  been  almost  criminally  negli- 
gent of  workers.  The  reason  was  simply  lack  of 
thought.  A  stimulus  is  now  being  introduced  in  all 
quarters  which  should  do  much  to  advance  the  cause 
of  "Safety  First." 

The  regulations  of  the  paper  manufacturers  of  Wis- 
consin as  accepted  by  the  State  Industrial  Commission 
are  of  particular  interest.   They  provide  as  follows : — 

On  all  machine  calenders,  except  supercalenders, 
where  the  paper  is  taken  off  the  top  roll  to  be  fed  into 


the  first  nip,  a  feeding  belt  or  other  efficient  device 
must  be  provided  to  conduct  the  paper  into  the  first 
nip  and  thus  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  operator  to 
use  his  hands  in  this  dangerous  place. 

On  all  paper  machines,  where  drier  felts  are  used, 
each  lower  drier  must  be  equipped  with  an  efficient 
doctor.  (Note:  It  has  been  found  from  experience  that 
doctor  blades  made  of  well  seasoned,  straight-grained 
maple  are  equally  as  efficient  as  those  made  of  iron  or 
bronze,  and  are  cheaper.  Wood  blades  will  not  cut 
the  driers.) 

On  all  drum  winders  where  the  drum  and  paper  rolls 
run  in  on  the  operating  side,  the  point  of  contact  must 
be  guarded. 

The  winding  reels  in  paper  mills  used  with  the  pa- 
per machine  where  rolls  of  paper  run  in,  must  be 
guarded  or  the  reels  must  be  constructed  that  it  is 
impossible  for  less  space  than  eight  inches  between  the 
reels  of  paper  when  they  reach  the  maximum  size. 

(Note. — In  order  to  limit  the  space  between  the 
reels,  a  permanent  stop  may  be  placed  below  the  bot- 
tom reel  and  above  the  top  reel,  which  will  limit  the 
size  of  the  reels.) 

All  barkers  and  shippers  must  be  so  equipped  that 
the  speed  is  maintained  with  safe  limits. 

(Note. — The  term  "safe  limits,"  as  used  in  the  above 
order,  shall  mean  the  maximum  safe  speed  as  prescrib- 
ed by  the  manufacturer  of  the  machine.  The  record 
of  accidents  on  Wisconsin  caused  by  explosions  of  discs 
on  chippers  and  barkers  reveal  the  fact  that  pratically 
all  of  them  were  caused  by  overspeeding,  and  would 
have  been  prevented  by  an  efficient  governor  to  regu- 
late the  speed. — Note  B. :  All  barkers  and  chippers 
should  be  thoroughly  inspected  and  tested  at  least  once 
each  week  to  detect  flaws  in  discs.) 

All  rag-sorting  tables  where  operators  stand  and 
sort  rags  and  other  material  which  throw  off  dust, 
must  be  equipped  with  an  efficient  exhaust  system. 

All  rag-cutting  and  rag-threshing  machines  must  be 
located  in  rooms  separate  from  any  room  in  which 
other  work  is  being  done. 

In  all  paper  mills  where  women  and  children  are  em- 
ployed, adequate  working  facilities  must  be  provided, 
including  warm  water. 


What  an  official  of  a  large  company  operating  sev- 
eral mills  in  Maine  says  appears  to  be  true :  ' '  The 
mills  are  all  in  first  class  condition.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  paper  will  be  a  serious 
check  to  any  additions  to  the  newsprint  paper  mills 
on  this  side  of  the  Canadian  line,  and  in  general  only 
such  alterations  will  be  made  as  are  imperative." 

Business  conditions  have  not  been  the  best  in  Maine 
during  the  past  year  but  it  is  generally  admitted  in 
the  trade  that  they  have  held  their  own.  The  slight 
advance  in  price  has  not  been  equivalent  as  yet  to 
the  advance  in  the  cost  of  raw  material.  The  con- 
ditions, as  they  exist  today,  however,  are  more  promis- 
ing and  better  prices  should  be  the  result,  according  to 
one  prominent  paper  manufacturer. 
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NOTES  ON  RICHTER'S  METHOD  FOR  DETERMINING 
BLEACHING  QUALITIES  OF  SULPHITE  FIBRES 

By    E.  SUTERMEISTER. 

(Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


In  the  Original  Communications  of  the  Eighth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  there  was 
published  a  paper  by  Dr.  Erich  Richter  on  "A  New 
Technical  Determination  of  Bleaching  Quality  of  Sul- 
phite Pulp."  According  to  this  method  5  grams  of 
the  air  dry  pulp  are  broken  up  in  thin  pieces,  put  in 
a  wide  mouth  bottle  with  100  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (about 
13  per  cent  HNO3)  and  after  shaking  thoroughly,  are 
allowed  to  stand  for  about  an  hour  in  a  dark  place. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  again  shaken,  the  pulp 
filtered  off  by  means  of  a  little  absorbent  cotton  in  a 
dry  funnel,  and  the  fiiltrate  set  one  side  in  a  small 
bottle.  A  standard  pulp,  whose  bleaching  properties 
are  known,  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  filtrate 
from  this  used  for  comparison  with  that  from  the  pulp 
under  investigation.  Suitable  amounts  of  each  acid 
solution  are  placed  in  Eggertz  carbon  tubes  and  com- 
pared. After  matching  the  colors  of  the  two  tubes, 
either  by  diluting  the  stronger  or  by  adding  more  of 
jthe  solution  to  the  weaker,  it  is  easy  to  figure  the 
bleach  required  as  follows: 

Suppose  the  standard  pulp  required  8.5  per  cent  of 
I  bleach  and  that  25cc.  of  the  solution  from  this  gave 
'the  same  depth  of  color  as  25  cc.  from  the  unknown 
sample  when  diluted  with  12  cc.  of  water;  then  the 
l>leaeh  required  by  the  unknown  sample  would  be 
V5X37  _ 

 — —  —  12.6  per  cent. 

25 

The  author's  method  of  determining  the  bleach- 
^ujg  qualities  of  pulps  is  to  treat  a  weighed  quantity 
with  a  definite  amount  of  bleach  and  when  this  is  en- 
tirely used  up  to  wash  out  the  bleach  residues,  make 
ilie  pulp  into  hand-mold  sheets,  and  after  air  drying, 
'  Oiupare  them  with  sheets  of  a  standard  bleached  pulp 
also  made  up  on  the  hand  mold.  If  this  first  attempt 
does  not  give  the  standard  color  a  second  trial  is  made 
using  more  or  less  bleach  as  the  case  may  require. 
This  proceedure,  while  accurate  and  dependable,  is 
time  consuming  and  laborious,  and  it  is  evident  that 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  adopt  a  more  rapid  me- 
thod, such  as  Dr.  Richter 's,  provided  the  results  were 
'  <|ually  reliable. 

The  new  method  was,  therefore,  tried  out  on  a  num- 
ii  r  of  pulps,  making  the  color  comparisons  in  a  color- 
iiiiite  in  which  the  solutions  were  placed  in  two  care- 
iully  matched  tubes  which  were  looked  at  sideways 
instead  of  vertically,.  As  the  thickness  of  solution 
W  HH  thus  a  constant  the  degree  of  dilution  directly 
iffeeted  the  color  and  the  whole  operation  of  match- 
ing the  standard  could  be  performed  with  a  single 
sample  of  the  acid  from  the  unknown  by  diluting  it  to 
I  lie  proper  point  and  noting  the  volume  of  water 
nt'cessary  to  accomplish  this  result. 

For  preliminary  experiments,  two  samples  of  fibre 
which  had  already  been  bleached  to  standard  color  in 
I  he  old  way,  i.e.,  l3y  the  hand  mold  sheet  method,  were 
jselected  and  compared  with  a  fibre  which  had  been 
bleached  with  particular  care  to  act  as  a  standard, 
and  which  was  known  to  give  the  desired  color  with 
12.8  per  cent  of  bleach.  Two  tests  were  made  on 
each  of  the  samples  with  the  following  results : 


Bleach  required  according  to 
Richter 's  Method.  Old  Method. 

1  ..  ..    18.7  per  cent  and  18 .8  per  cent    19.2  per  cent 

2  ..  ..    15.7  per  cent  and  16.0  per  cent    15.1  per  cent 
The  two  tests  on  the  same  fibre  gave  fairly  good 

checks,  but  they  were  not  in  such  close  agreement  with 
the  old  method  as  was  anticipated.  Consequently, 
further  tests  were  carried  out  with  other  samples, 
using  this  time  as  a  standerd  a  sulphite  which  required 
11.3  per  cent  of  bleach  when  tested  in  the  old  way. 
In  these  tests  5  gms  of  air  dry  fibre  were  treated  with 
125  cc.  of  the  acid  (13  per  cent  HNO3),  allowed  to 
stand  214  hours,  and  then  filtered  off  through  a  plat- 
inum cone.  Of  this  colored  acid  25  cc.  were  diluted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  the  colors  then 
matched  by  adding  water  to  the  unknown  or  to  the 
standard,  as  was  necessary.  The  data  and  results  on 
eight  samples  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Per  cent 
bleach  for  Standard  Color. 


Sample  Dilute  acid 

Water 

Richter 's 

Old 

No.  used. 

necessary. 

Method. 

Method. 

3  25 

1.0 

11.8 

11.8 

4  25 

6.0 

14.0 

14.5 

5  25 

1.0 

11.8 

11.5 

6  25 

4.0* 

9.8 

9.7 

7  25 

18.0* 

6.5 

5.6 

8  25 

10.0 

15.8 

16.4 

9  25 

5.0* 

9.4 

8.5 

10  25 

12.0* 

7.6 

7.5 

In  this  case  the  water  was  added  to  the  standard 


instead  of  to  the  unknown. 

In  some  of  these  samples  the  agreement  between 
the  two  methods  of  testing  is  sufficiently  close,  but  in 
others,  notably  samples  4  and  7,  it  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Thinking  it  might  possibly  be  due  to  diffi- 
culty in  telling  when  just  enough  water  had  been 
added  to  one  of  the  tubes  in  matching  the  colors,  three 
samples  were  tested  and  very  careful  observations 
made  during  the  dilution  of  the  more  highly  colored 
acid.  This  showed  that  after  the  tubes  were  matched 
as  closely  as  possible  it  was  necessary  to  add  from  2 
to  4  cc.  more  water  before  a  distinct  difference  was 
noticeable.  In  the  three  samples  tested  in  this  way  the 
limits  of  matching  the  standard  would  correspond  to 
differences  of  1.3  to  1.8  per  cent  of  bleach,  showing 
that  a  pulp  actually  requiring  10  per  cent  of  bleach 
might  easily  be  reported  as  requiring  11  to  11.5  per 
cent. 

During  these  tests  it  was  noticed  that  if  the  colored 
acid  from  treating  the  fibre  were  made  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  the  color  was  greatly  intensified,  and  sljght- 
ly  changed  toward  a  red  shade.  Hoping  that  possibly 
these  alkaline  liquids  could  be  matched  with  better 
success  than  the  acid  ones,  10  cc.  portions  of  the  acid 
from  samples  8,  9,  and  10  were  taken  and  added  to 
10  cc.  of  ammonia  of  such  strength  that  the  resulting 
liquid  would  be  slightly  alkaline.  These  solutions 
were  then  matched  with  a  similarly  treated  one  from  a 
standard  pulp  requiring  1.3  per  cent  of  bleach.  In  this 
work  Nessler  tubes  were  used,  and  that  volume  of  the 
unknown  noted,  which  was  required  to  exactly  match 
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5.0  cc.  of  the  solution  from  the  standard  pulp.  The 
results  and  the  calculated  bleach  required  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bleach  required. 
Sample         Solutions  used.  New  Old 

No.        Standard.    Unknown.      Method.  Method. 


8 

5. 

.0  cc. 

3. 

,37  cc. 

16.8 

16 

.4 

9 

5, 

,Occ. 

5. 

.97  cc. 

9.5 

8, 

.5 

10 

5 

.Oce. 

7. 

.30ee. 

7.8 

7, 

.5 

As  this  proceedure  appeared  to  give  no  more  ac- 
curate results  than  the  acid  solutions  and  shoAved  no 
superiority  in  regard  to  matching  the  colors,  further 
work  along  this  line  was  discontinued. 

During  these  experiments  on  sulphite  fibres  two 
samples  of  sulphate  pulp  were  also  tested,  using  the 
same  standard  sulphite  for  comparison: 

Acid     Water     Richter's  Old 

Sample  used,  necessary.  Method.  Method. 

Sulphate  No.  1      25  9.8  15.7  24.0 

Sulphate  No.  2      25  9.0*  8.3  14.4 

*Water  added  to  standard. 

It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  the  sulphate 
process  removes  some  constituent,  which  is  not  taken 
out  by  the  sulphite  process  and  which,  in  pulps  made 
by  the  latter  method,  causes  a  coloration  of  the  nitric 
acid.  It  is  to  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  me- 
thod will  not  give  even  approximate  results  when 
sulphate  fibre  is  compared  with  a  sulphite  standard. 
Whether  it  would  give  better  satisfaction  if  the  stand- 


ard were  a  sulphate  fibre  of  known  bleaching  qualities 
has  not  been  determined,  as  no  tests  along  this  line 
have  been  made. 

The  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  from  this 
investigation  are  that  the  method  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
Richter  is  quick  and  easily  cai-ried  out,  but  that  it  does 
not  give  results  which  correspond  in  every  case  with 
those  obtained  by  bleaching  to  a  standard  color  with 
a  hypochlorite  solution.  Possibly  in  any  single  mill, 
where  the  method  of  cooking  the  sulphite  fibre  is  not 
varied,  it  might  be  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  valu- 
able, but  where  fibres  of  different  makes  are  being  com- 
pared it  can  be  trusted  to  give  only  approximate  re- 
sults, which  at  times  may  vary  from  the  true  value  by 
as  much  as  1  per  cent  of  bleach  on  the  weight  of  the 
fibre.  In  the  case  of  a  fibre  bleaching  with  6  to  7 
per  cent  of  bleach  an  error  of  this  magnitude  would 
certainly  be  considered  serious. 

These  conchisions  of  the  author  have  been  confirmed 
by  a  member  of  a  Japanese  firm  of  papermakers,  who 
states  that  they  have  tried  out  the  method  and  given 
it  up  for  practically  the  same  reasons.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  hoped  that  these  few  observations  may  persuade 
others  to  contribute  their  experiences,  as  it  is  consid- 
ered very  desirable  to  have  some  quick  and  accurate 
method  of  determining  the  bleaching  qualities  of  sul- 
phite fibre  . 

In  closing,  it  is  desired  to  acknowledge  the  courtesies 
extended  by  Dr.  Richter  during  the  course  of  this 
work. 


VENTILATION  OF   PAPER-MACHINE  ROOMS 

By   LEO    SCHLICK,  M.E. 
Consulting  Engineer,  Toronto. 

(Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


The  ventilating  question  is  vitally  important  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  evaporation  of  water  on  the  drying 
surface  of  the  paper  machine.  If  the  air  in  the  paper 
machine  room  is  saturated  with  vapor,  a  considerable 
amount  of  steam  has  necessarily  to  be  spent  within 
the  dryers  so  as  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  overloaded  atmosphere.  In  the  summer  time  the 
outside  temperature  delivers  automatically  a  rela- 
tively warm  supply  of  air,  whilst  in  the  winter  time  a 
dense  fog  will  be  caused  if  the  air  supply  to  the  pa- 
per machine  is  not  preheated. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cold  air  holds  in  sus- 
pension a  considerably  smaller  quantity  of  vapor  than 
preheated  air.  Indeed  a  given  quantity  of  air  at  a 
given  temperature  can  carry  only  a  certain  quantity 
of  vaporized  water  safely  without  depositing  the  much- 
feared  drops  on  roof  or  ceiling.  Considering  that  a 
quantity  of  more  than  the  daily  production  has  to  be 
evaporated  on  the  drying  surface,  it  should  be  care- 
fully determined  if  the  fan  is  amply  dimensioned  to 
take  care  of  the  requirements.  The  fan  should  be  driv- 
en by  a  variable  motor  so  as  to  allow  adjustment  when 
larger  changes  in  the  outside  temperature  take  place. 
Paper  or  pulp  drying  machines  of  more  than  30  tons 
capacity  nowadays  are  supplied  with  preheated  air  by 
means  of  a  fan  properly  pressing  more  or  less  heated 
air  underneath  and  thus  into  the  drying  system. 

The  partly  saturated  air  carrying  off  all  the  vapor 
from  the  dryers  is  then  continuously  discharged  into 


the  atmosphere,  thus  relieving  the  duty  of  the  dryers, 
which  are  often  none  too  large. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  the  paper  machine  room 
therefore  is  a  steam-saver.  But  besides  this  the  drying 
of  the  paper  is  so  much  more  improved  and  in  reliev- 
ing the  atmosphere  from  undue  vapor  the  conditions 
for  the  crew  are  much  improved,  and  just  this  will  keep 
everybody  fresh  and  fit  for  efficient  work. 

The  following  table  gives  all  the  data  necessary  to 
calculate  the  quantity  of  air  needed  Avith  regard  to  the 
respective  temperature  -with  which  it  has  to  enter  the 
sphere  of  absorption. 


remperatui 
in  Degrees 
Fahrenheit 

Weight  of 
OneCu.Ft. 
of  Pure 
Dry  Air 

Weight  of 
the  Vapor  in 
One  Cu.  Ft.  of 
Mixture 

Weight  or 
the  Air 
in  One  Cu.  Ft. 
of  the  Mixture 

Total 
Weight  of 
One  Cu.Ft. 
of  the 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Mixture 

0 

0 

.086354 

0 

. 000077 

0 

.086226 

0 

.086303 

12 

0 

. 084154 

0, 

.000130 

0, 

.083943 

0 

.084073 

22 

0 

. 082405 

0. 

.000198 

0, 

.082083 

0 

.082281 

32 

0 

.080728 

0 

. 000300 

0 

.080239 

0 

.080539 

42 

0 

.079117 

0, 

.000435 

0. 

.078411 

0, 

.078846 

52 

0 

.077569 

0, 

.000621 

0. 

.076563 

0 

.077184 

62 

0 

.076081 

0, 

.000874 

0, 

.074667 

0 

.075511 

72 

0 

.074649 

0 

.001213 

0, 

.072690 

0 

.073903 

82 

0 

.073270 

0, 

.001661 

0, 

.070595 

0, 

.072256 

92 

0 

.071940 

0, 

.002247 

0, 

.068331 

0, 

,070578 

102 

0 

. 070658 

0. 

.002999 

0. 

. 065850 

0. 

.068849 

112 

0 

.069421 

0, 

.003962 

0. 

.063085 

0, 

,067047 
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n 

088227 

0 

005175 

0 

059970 

0 

065145 

0 

nfi7078 

0 

006689 

0 

056425 

0 

063114 

\J\JtJ  tJ  O  1 

0 

008562 

0 

052363 

0 

060925 

1  ^9 

0 

084878 

0 

010854 

0 

047686 

0 

058540 

162 

0 

063834 

0 

013636 

0 

042293 

0 

055929 

L72 

0 

062822 

0 

016987 

0 

036055 

0 

053042 

L82 

0 

061843 

0 

021000 

0 

028845 

0 

049845 

192 

0 

060893 

0 

025746 

0 

020545 

0 

046291 

m 

0 

059972 

0 

031354 

0 

010982 

0 

042336 

!12 

0 

059079 

0 

037922 

0 

000000 

0 

037922 

Weights  in  pounds. 


In  order  to  make  the  matter  clear,  we  will  caleu- 
ate  the  -quantity  of  air  required  for  a  pulp  drying  ma- 
•hine  of  40  tons  capacity  at  different  temperatures. 
EXAMPLE  No.  1: 

A  pulp  drying  machine  produces  40  tons  of  pulp,  90 
)er  cent  dry.  According  to  tests  the  pulp  leaves  the 
ast  press  45  per  cent  dry.  The  expression  of  45  per 
ent  means  that  in  a  mixture  of  100  there  are  45  lbs. 
>f  pulp  and  55  lbs.  of  water. 

How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  should  be  removed  if  the 
emperature  of  the  air  just  above  the  dryers  is  72  Fah- 
enheit? 

In  the  first  instance,  we  will  have  to  calculate  how 
.  luich  water  has  to  be  evaporated  per  minute.    40  tons 
=  80,000  lbs.)  of  pulp  per  24  hours  corresponds  to 
80,000  80,000 

 =  =  55 . 56  lbs.  of  dry  pulp  per  min . 

,  14  X  60  1440 

i  'here  are  45  lbs.  of  dry  pulp  in  100  lbs.  of  mixture — 

•  100 

11  lb.  of  dry  pulp  in  lbs.  of  mixture. 

1  45 

100 

i  5.56  lbs.  of  dry  pulp  in    X  55.56  =  123  lbs.  of 

■  45  [mixture. 

I 'hat  is  to  say  that  123  lbs.  of  a  mixture  of  pulp  and 
^  'ater  contain  55 . 56  lbs.  of  dry  pulp  at  45  per  cent 
J  ry,  and  consequently  123 — ^55.56  =  67.5  lbs.  of  wa- 
I  er.  As  the  pulp  is  to  leave  the  drying  machine  90  per 
i  ent  dry,  we  find  from  the  equation— 
\  90       55.56  55.56 

—  =  X  =  X  100  =  6 . 17  lbs. 

100         X  90 

hat  6.17  lbs.  of  water  has  to  remain. 
And  we  obtain  now : 

67.50  lbs.  of  water  carried  by  55.56  lbs.  of  pulp, 
iess   6.17  lbs.  of  water  to  remain  in  55.56  lbs. 

i61 . 33  lbs.  of  water  to  be  evaporated  per  minute 
nd  to  be  carried  away  by  the  air  in  form  of  vapor. 
According  to  our  table,  one  cubic  foot  of  a  mixture 
f  vapor  and  air  at  72  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  able  to 
arry  0.001213  lbs.  of  vapor. 
'.001213  lbs.  of  vapor  1  cu.  ft.  of  mixture. 

1 

1  lb.  of  vapor  ■         cu.  ft. 

0.001213 
1 

61.33  lbs.  of  vapor  X  61.33  eu.  ft. 

0.001213 
=  50.560  cu.  ft.  per  minute. 
XAMPLE  No.  2. 
'   The  temperature  above  the  dryers  to  be  132  degrees 
*l  ahrenheit.   Amount  of  water  to  be  carried  per  minute 

-  61.33  lbs. 

'  One  cu.  ft.  at  132  degrees  F.  carries  0.006689  lbs.  of 
>  apor. 
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1 

61.33  lbs.  of  vapor  in   X  61.33  X  9168  cu.  ft. 

0.006689 
1 

61.33  lbs.  of  vapor  in   X  61.53  =  9168  cu.  ft. 

0.006689    [of  mixture  per  min. 

In  comparing  the  results  of  both  examples,  we  clear- 
ly see  that  one  cubic  foot  of  a  mixture  of  vapor  and  air 
carries  about  5.5  times  more  at  132  degrees  F.  than 
at  72  only;  which  proves  the  necessity  of  installing 
fans  with  variable  drive  so  as  to  keep  the  efficiency 
of  the  drying  system  up  when  working  at  different  out- 
side temperatures,  which  naturally  influence  the  tem- 
perature in  the  machine  room.  The  temperature  in 
the  machine  room,  however,  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  production,  and  thus  when  running  lighter  grades 
of  paper  or  pulp,  must  be  adjusted. 

The  air  to  feed  the  drying  system  is  heated  in  a 
system  of  steam-heated  coils.  The  steam  is  to  be 
either  exhaust  steam  from  a  larger  engine  nearby  or  is 
derived  from  the  small  variable  steam  engine  driving 
the  fan  which  delivers  heated  air  underneath  the  dry- 
ers. The  heater  should  be  provided  with  a  proper 
steam  trap  in  order  to  use  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  steam  and  to  make  further  use  of  the  condensed 
(and  hot)  water. 

When  relieving  the  crew  and  the  machine  from  sat- 
urated air ;  the  output  as  well  as  the  toughness  of  the 
product  will  largely  be  increased.  The  undue  resist- 
ance of  saturated  air  decreases  its  capacity  to  readily 
absorb  additional  vapor.  According  to  experience,  the 
product  will  be  the  tougher  the  more  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  dispose  of  the  vapor  (clinging  to  its  sur- 
face) when  passing  from  one  dryer  to  the  next. 

Therefore,  when  feeding  a  drying  system  of  a  paper 
machine  with  heated  air,  there  will  be  a  certain  advan- 
tageous loft  drying,  this,  for  instance,  being  the  cause 
of  the  wonderful  toughness  of  Holland  straw  board. 
This  also  means  a  saving  of  raw  material. 

Petite  Cause — Grands  Effets. 


CANADIAN  COMPETITION. 

H.  D.  Langille,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  one  of  the 
foremost  lumbermen  of  the  North- West,  has  a  remark- 
able article  in  the  American  Forestry  Magazine  for 
February  on  Canadian  Competition  in  the  Lumber  In- 
dustry. Unusually  well  informed  regarding  trade  con- 
ditions, Mr.  Langille  is  particularly  well  fitted  to 
write  a  sound,  practical  article  on  this  topic,  and  he 
discusses  the  situation  in  a  forceful  manner.  His  ar- 
ticle which  was  prepared  after  extensive  enquiry  and 
investigation  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  lumber 
trade  literature  and  is  one  which  every  lumberman 
and  timberland  owner  should  not  only  read  but  should 
keep  on  file  for  reference.  The  facts  and  figures  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Langille  are  to  be  had  in  no  other  form 
with  painstaking  investigation.  This  article  is 
another  in  the  series  regarding  lumber  conditions  which 
American  Forestry  has  recently  been  printing. 


NEW  MILL  IN  MAINE. 

Bangor,  Me.,  January  29. — A  resume  of  the  past  year 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Maine  brings  forth 
but  few  events  of  unusual  interest  to  the  trade.  The 
erection  of  a  new  sulphite  mill  Avith  a  capacity  of  from 
65  to  75  tons  of  high  grade  pulp  per  day  is  the  prin- 
cipal happening,  and  the  plant  which  is  being  built 
at  OUl  Town  on  the  Penobscot  River  for  the  Penob- 
scot Chemical  Fibre  Company  will  represent  an  out- 
lay of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  and  be  ready  for 
operation  in  the  spring. 
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THE  SIZING  OF  HIGH  GRADE  LEDGER  STOCK 


By    HAEEY    A.  MADDOX. 

("Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


It  is  our  intention  in  this  article  to  treat  only  of  the 
better  grades  of  tub-sized  ledger  paper,  not  devoting 
any  consideration  to  engine  or  resin  sizing,  although 
it  must  be  observed  that  most  machine  made  ledger 
papers  are  doped  with  a  preliminary  dose  of  resin 
for  various  reasons. 

The  preparation  of  size  and  the  application  thereof 
form  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  problems 
connected  Avith  the  manufacture  of  first-class  ledger 
stock.  The  procedure  is  inseparably  bound  up  wit^ 
the  quality  and  character  of  the  ultimate  product, 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  writing  and  erasing  effi- 
ciency, preservation  of  the  condition  of  leaves  in  much 
used  account  journals  and  durability  or  longevity  of 
stock  itself.  Connected  with  the  size  solution,  there 
come  up  for  consideration  the  questions  of  hide  ex- 
traction, temperature,  chemical  character  and  quality 
of  the  water  supply,  maturing,  dilution  and  application 
of  the  gelatine  liquor,  mode  and  duration  of  immer- 
sion of  the  paper,  control  of  permeation  temperature 
and  method  of  drying.  Then  again,  the  condition  of 
the  paper  or  waterleaf  before  sizing  is  important,  as 
also  the  effect  of  ultimate  storage  in  regard  to  maturity 
of  the  stock. 

In  some  large  mills,  particularly  certain  of  the  Eng- 
lish hand-made  mills,  the  papermaker  prepares  his  own 
gelatine  size  direct  from  the  horns,  hoofs,  hides  and 
fleshings  of  cattle,  the  procedure  running  along  the 
following  lines.  The  clippings  (preferably  of  hides) 
are  first  softened  in  cold  water,  containing  lime,  for  30 
to  40  days.  They  are  next  thoroughly  cleansed  by  first 
washing  in  running  water  and  afterwards  cutting  up 
and  washing  in  a  dash  wheel.  To  extract  the  gelatine, 
the  mass  is  heated  in  a  jacketed  copper  pan  to  about 
185  deg.  F.,  by  passing  steam  through.  The  process 
takes  from  10  to  15  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  impurities  are  allowed  to  settle  and  the  fats  are 
skimmed  off  the  top.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  and 
filtered  to  remove  suspended  impurity  and  insolubles 
and  again  the  fats  and  scum  is  skimmed  from  the  sur- 
face. The  residual  mass  in  the  copper  pan  is  treated 
again  and  again  for  extraction  until  the  whole  of  the 
gelatine  has  been  obtained,  purified  and  added  to  the 
first  batch.  To  preserve  the  extract  from  putrefac- 
tion, alum  or  formaldehyde  is  added. 

Unless  exceedingly  large  quantities  of  size  are  used 
in  the  mill,  it  is  desirable  to  rely  upon  ready-made 
gelatine,  as  produced  by  firms  specializing  for  paper- 
makers.  The  advantages  of  preparing  one's  own  gela- 
tine are  a  doubtful  cheapness  and  the  fact  that  by  a 
careful  tabulation  of  experience  data,  and  control  of 
conditions,  a  size  may  be  made  from  a  well  selected 
mixture  of  raw  stuffs  that  will  always  give  uniform  re- 
sults in  regard  to  ultimate  penetration  and  sizing  effi- 
ciency of  the  paper.  The  disadvantage  is  that  unless 
large  amounts  are  being  constantly  made,  no  reliance 
c^n  be  placed  upon  the  gelatine  so  far  as  uniformity 
nd  scientific  control  are  concerned.  Then  a'^ain,  in 
the  form  of  jelly  (as  stored  by  the  papermaker  who 
makes  his  own  size)  putrefaction  more  readily  sets  in, 
particularly  on  prolonged  storage  under  unsuitable 
conditions.  Makers  on  the  wholesale  scale  air-dry  their 
product,  and  sell  it  in  thin  cakes,  or  plates,  which 
may  be  preserved  for  almost  any  reasonable  length  of 
time. 


Coming  now  to  the  question  of  judging  the  material: 

Commercial  gelatine  should  be  odourless,  transpar- 
ent, and  very  pale  in  eoloi*.  The  color  of  the  cake 
when  held  before  good  light  is  a  fairly  reliable  guide, 
but  it  is  much  better  to  dissolve  up  into  a  solution 
of  known  strength  over  a  water  bath  and  allow  the 
solution  to  jellify  in  a  Nessler  tube,  comparing  for 
color  and  opacity  against  an  equal  solution  of  a 
known  and  reliable  make.  Richly  colored  gelatines 
impart  something  of  their  tone  to  the  stock  during 
the  immersion  of  the  latter,  and  although  the  addition 
of  good  white  soap  may  help  to  hide  the  dullness  in  a 
case  of  emergency,  it  is  far  better  to  secure  the  right 
gelatine  at  the  onset.  All  gelatines  for  tub-sizing 
should  be  free  from  acid  reaction  and  should  be  low 
in  ash  content,  certainly  not  above  3  per  cent. 

To  test  for  ash — Incinerate  a  known  quantity  of  the 
gelatine  in  a  platinum  crucible,  moistening  the  a.sh  at 
intervals  with  distilled  water  until  all  the  carbon  dis- 
appears. On  completion,  weigh  the  cooled  ash  and 
calculate  the  percentage. 

To  test  for  Moisture. — Reduce  the  gelatine  to  pow- 
der, Aveigh  out  a  set  quantity  and  remove  the  moisture 
by  heating  in  a  water  oven  to  100  deg.  Cool  and  dry 
in  a  dessicator  until  absolutely  constant,  then  weigh 
and  calculate  on  the  difference. 

Viscosity  is  a  rather  important  determination  and  is 
ascertained  by  working  to  a  standard  strength  of  weak 
against  the  time  required  to  run  an  equal  quantity 
quantity  from  a  burette.  The  result  is  compared 
against  the  time  required  to  run  on  equal  quantity 
of  chemically  pure  water.  A  table  of  standards 
should  be  arranged. 

Another  method  is  to  use  the  aerometer,  a  type  of 
hydrometer,  which  gives  right  away  the  percentage 
strength  or  viscosity  of  the  solution.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  this  instrument  is  that  it  records  a  certain  am- 
ount of  error  consequent  upon  the  varying  proportions 
of  impurity  in  the  solution. 

The  extent  to  which  the  gelatine  will  absorb  water 
is  a  reliable  guide  to  its  efficiency  as  a  tub-size.  This 
factor  may  be  determined  by  taking  a  tarred  portion 
of  the  air-dry  gelatine  and  allowing  it  to  stand  in 
pure  Avater  for  a  period  of  24  hours,  after  which  it 
is  withdraAvn,  drained  and  again  weighed.  The  re- 
sult is  compared  against  a  standard  founded  on  a 
knoAvn  brand.  It  is  important  to  conduct  the  test 
under  set  conditions  of  temperature,  15  deg.  being  re- 
commended for  the  AA'^ater. 

To  test  for  gelatinizing  power,  a  jelly  of  5  per  cent 
strength  is  prepared,  and  Avhen  set,  a  pinch  is  taken 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  and  judged  for  tacki- 
ness. With  a  fair  experience  a  reliable  opinion  may 
be  passed  iipon  the  size  stuff,  but  the  method  is  hardly 
scientific.  A  better  test  is  to  adopt  a  system  of  break- 
ing or  bursting  the  jelly  by  means  of  a  small  glass  in 
a  breaker  tube  suspended  from  a  stand,  and  loaded 
gradually  Avith  lead  filings,  mercury,  or  shot,  until 
the  desired  object  is  attained.  The  standard  is  arrang- 
ed from  the  calculated  results  of  Aveight  required  to 
burst  the  various  types  of  gelatine  jelly. 

To  prepare  the  size-vat  solution  from  gelatine  cakes, 
the  latter  require  to  be  immersed  in  soft  cold  water 
until  swelled  sufficiently.    The  surplus  water  should 
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retain  its  clear  color,  as  a  discolored  liquor  points  to 
inferior  gelatine.  The  swelled  mass  is  then  heated 
slowly  up  to  150  deg.  F.,  in  a  jacketed  vessel,  at  which 
juncture  it  should  have  completely  dissolved.  In  this 
state  it  is  practically  ready  for  use,  but  requires  dilut- 
ing to  about  5  per  cent  strength  for  the  purpose  of  siz- 
ing the  sheets.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  gelatine  and  the  condition  of  the  paper 
in  regard  to  preliminary  alum  and  resin  sizing.  Pa- 
per which  has  had  a  fairly  heavy  doping  in  the  engine 
may  not  require  more  than  a  3  per  cent  strength  of 
gelatine,  whilst  unsized  waterleaf  may  require  even 
more  than  5  per  cent,  particularly  if  the  paper  is  damp 
and  has  been  pulped  rather  free.  Pulp  intended  for 
ledger  paper,  which  has  been  resin  sized,  is  partly 
proofed  and  takes  up  less  gelatine.  For  this  reason  it 
does  not  make  so  efficient  a  paper  as  that  which  is 
completely  tub-sized. 

Damp  paper  takes  gelatine  size  more  readily  than 
that  which  is  dry,  but  the  absorption  is  apt  to  be  ir- 
regular, owing  to  the  irregular  disposition  of  the  mois- 
ture. As  a  result,  such  tub-sized  paper  would  exhibit 
a  streaky  or  blotchy  look-through. 

The  penetration  of  the  size  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  viscosity  of  the  gelatine  solution.  A  thick,  vis- 
cous liquid  would  not  become  absorbed  by  the  water- 
leaf  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  a  thin  fluid. 
The  degree  of  viscosity  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
original  character  of  the  gelatine  and  extent  of  dilu- 
tion, and  as  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  paragraph  should 
always  be  pre-determined  by  test.  It  must  be  observ- 
ed that  the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  the  size 
solution  is  maintained  affects  its  penetrative  quali- 
ties. The  hotter  the  solution,  the  more  fluid  it  be- 
comes, and  accordingly  more  penetrative,  but  of  dim- 
inished sizing  efficiency. 

Coming  now  to  another  very  influential  factor  in 
sizing,  the  effect  of  alum  on  tub-sized  papers,  gener- 
ally, cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed.  Apart  from 
the  relations  between  alum  and  gelatine  it  is  under- 
stood that  alum  in  excess  in  the  stuffchest  will  ad- 
versely affect  ultramarine  coloring.  Most  of  the  popu- 
lar azure-laid  ledger  papers  are  blued  with  ultrama- 
rine, and  a  distinct  degrading  of  color  takes  place, 
where  alum  has  been  carelessly  manipulated.  This  ef- 
fect may  not  become  immediately  manifest,  but  on  pro- 
longed storage  at  the  mill  or  in  the  stationer's  hands, 
the  change  ultimately  becomes  visible,  with  serious 
results. 

Another  effect  of  excess  of  alum  in  the  chest  is  the 
prevention  of  thorough  permeation  of  the  body  stock 
by  the  tub-size.  The  gelatine  solution  composes  it- 
self only  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  paper, 
and  by  the  action  of  the  embodied  alum  becomes  co- 
agulated. The  result  is  an  inefficient  type  of  tub- 
sizing  which  will  not  render  the  sheets  proof  against 
repeated  erasure. 

The  fact  that  the  gelatine  solution  is  unable  to  thor- 
oughly permeate  the  body  stock  does  not  necessarily 
imply  an  excess  of  alum  in  the  stuff.  An  important 
factor  is  the  retention  of  air  in  the  interstices  and  in 
the  unbroken  canals  of  the  fibres  composing  the  stock. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  several  thicknesses  of  paper  in 
close  cohesion  are  dipped  into  the  size  sohxtion  there 
is  no  mode  of  escape  open  to  the  air  naturally  held 
in  the  paper.  Again,  if  a  single  sheet  or  web  is 
plunged  direct  and  retained  immersed  for  a  period, 


with  ultimate  direct'  extraction  and  drying,  the  air  ex- 
periences no  prospect  of  expulsion  or  escape.  Conse- 
quently, the  gelatine  penetrates  to  the  interior  of  the 
sheet  in  unequal  fashion  and  rests  mainly  as  a  film  on 
the  surfaces.  When  the  sheets  are  exposed  to  air  or 
heat  after  the  sizing  process,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  air  encased  between  the  gelatine 
films  will  create  a  disturbance  which  may  be  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  deteriorate  the  efficiency  of  the  surface 
sizing. 

Still  another  factor  towards  the  repulsion  of  gela- 
tine from  the  interior  of  the  stock  is  overheating  after 
tub-sizing.  Sudden  heat,  especially  as  in  the  case  of 
cheapening  the  drying  process  by  the  utilization  of 
heated  drying  cylinders  or  hot  air  fans,  causes  the 
gelatine  to  emerge  from  the  interior  of  the  stock  and 
become  fixed  mainly  upon  the  surfaces.  In  the  ease 
of  high  grade  ledger  stock,  air  or  loft  drying  methods 
only  should  be  resorted  to,  by  which  means  the  gela- 
tine settles  "in  situ"  and  also  forms  an  efficient  un- 
broken film  on  the  surface. 

When  the  foregoing  propositions  are  studied,  and 
the  various  influential  factors  thoroughly  understood, 
the  reasons  why  so  much  undue  breaking,  cracking, 
rupturing  and  ink  resisting  occur,  will  be  realized  and 
appreciated. 

One  of  the  most  reasonable  objections  to  much  of 
our  present  and  high  grade  ledger  stock  is  that  it  of- 
ten refuses  to  accommodate  the  facility  for  speed  of 
the  fountain  pen.  Almost  every  bookkeeper  has  had 
the  experience  of  having  to  make  several  attempts  to 
form  a  solitary  letter  in  ink.  The  same  thing  rarely 
happens  with  a  steel  pen-nib.  Undoubtedly  the  main 
factor  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  the  fountain 
pen  is  the  character  of  the  sizing,  which  has  too  greasy 
and  resistant  a  nature.  The  steel  nib  by  virtue  of  its 
hardness  and  roughness  by  natixral  corrosion  (however 
slight)  overcomes  or  counteracts  the  nature  of  the 
sizing,  but  most  fountain  pens,  being  fitted  with  an 
irridium  tipped  gold  nib,  are  unable  to  combat  the 
over-sizing  and  refuse  to  flow  the  ink.  Hand-made  pa- 
pers are  particularly  bad  in  this  respect.  No  doubt 
an  excess  of  size  of  a  very  hard  nature,  akin  to  horni- 
ness,  is  responsible  for  the  feature.  For  fountain- 
pen  writing  on  ledger  stock,  the  surface  sizing  must 
be  kindly  and  responsive  to  most  delicate  touches  of  the 
pen  point.  The  matter  is  an  important  one  to  paper- 
makers,  and  should  receive  some  attention.  We  could 
cite  a  case  where  a  large  order  was  lost  to  a  prominent 
maker  of  a  really  fine  grade  of  ledger  stock  through 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  unbroken  se- 
quence of  fountain  pen  writing.  The  type  of  surface 
under  discussion  not  only  occasions  trouble  to  the 
bookkeeper,  but  also  creates  annoyance  to  the  paper- 
ruler  on  account  of  the  excessive  wear  on  his  latten 
brass  pens.  Nominally,  the  pens  should  show  very 
little  sign  of  wear  after  ruling,  say,  50  reams  of  or- 
dinary account  book  paper,  but  it  is  a  definite  fact 
that  20  reams  of  such  paper  as  we  have  above-men- 
tioned will  account  for  half  an  inch  of  the  pens.  Much 
time  is  wasted,  and  extra  expense  and  trouble  occa- 
sioned through  the  inefficient  character  of  the  sizing. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
tub-sizing,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
effect  of  alum,  effect  of  storage,  problems  of  erasure, 
etc.,  but  for  one  instalment  we  have  consumed  suffi- 
cient space.  In  a  future  issue  we  hope  to  have  the 
privilege  of  treating  in  Qylose  detail  on  these  matters. 
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Sulphite  Alcohol  in  Sweden 

By    G.  EKSTROM. 

Condensed  Translation  from  "Teknisk  Tidsrift,"  by 
C.  E.  Bandelin. 

Sulphite  alcohol  is  made,  as  is  generally  known, 
from  sulphite  waste  lyes,  and  up  till  now  not  only  use- 
less, but  obnoxious,  by-products  of  the  sulphite  pulp 
industry.  The  sulphite  waste  lye,  which  is  simply  let 
out  into  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  there  is  only  a  nuis- 
ance, corresponds  to  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  wood 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp,  which  con- 
sequently up  till  now  has  gone  to  waste. 

The  sulphite  pulp  industry  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant industries  in  several  countries,  and  also  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing.  The  manufacture  of  sulphite 
cellulose,  for  instance,  in  Sweden  has  been  more  than 
quadrupled  during  the  last  13  years.  In  1901  about 
160,000  tons  of  sulphite  cellulose  was  manufactured;  in 
1913,  700,000  tons.  It  has  to  be  taken  in  considera- 
tion that  these  700,000  tons  produced  per  annum  only 
represent  about  45  per  cent  of  the  raw  material,  pulp 
wood,  and  that  the  balance,  or  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
wood — over  700,000  tons,  which  to  waste  in  form  of 
sulphite  waste  lye.  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  to 
utilize  at  least  part  of  these  immense  quantities  of  or- 
ganic substances,  which  are  yearly  let  out  into  the 
rivers. 

The  fermentable  saccharine  carbo-hydrates  in  the 
sulphite  waste  lye  are  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol.  It  has  to  be  noted,  that  the  fermentable  sub- 
stances required  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  are 
easily  dissociated  combinations  in  comparison  with 
other  organic  ingredients  in  the  lye,  and  the  sacchar- 
ine substances  must,  therefore,  first  be  reclaimed,  if  all 
the  constituents  of  the  lye  are  to  be  utilized.  The 
manufacture  of  sulphite  alcohol  is  therefore  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  the  starting  point  for  all  industries,  which 
may  depend  upon  sulphite  waste  lye  as  raw  material. 

At  present  about  63  millions  of  litres  of  alcohol  of 
normal  strength  could  be  manufactured  per  annum 
from  the  sulphite  waste  lye  in  Sweden,  but  this  quan- 
tity is  increased  every  year,  depending  upon  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  sulphite  industry.  If  the  development 
of  the  sulphite  industry  continues  at  the  same  rate  as 
up  till  now,  it  would  be  possible  to  manufacture  more 
than  100  million  litres  of  alcohol  of  normal  strength 
per  annum  after  10  years. 

The  manufacture  of  sulphite  alcohol  started  in  1909. 
In  1912  about  4I/2  million  litres  of  normal  strength 
were  manufactured,  but  the  production  has  remained 
stationary  at  this  point.  The  reasons  for  this  astound- 
ing fact  are  not  depending  upon  any  technical  diffi- 
culties. It  is  easy  enough  to  produce  sufficiently  pure 
or  sufficiently  cheap  alcohol  for  the  different  uses  that 
are  possible.  As  far  as  Sweden  is  concerned  the  rea- 
sons depend  mainly  upon  unsuitable  methods  of  dis- 
tribution, which  in  their  turn  depend  upon  unpracti- 
cal legislation. 

The  three  sulphite  alcohol  manufacturing  mills,  ex- 
isting at  present,  sell  their  output  to  the  alcohol  trust 
at  a  price  of  6.67  cents  per  litre  of  100  per  cent  alco- 
hol. The  cost  of  manufacture  may  be  somewhat  vary- 
ing, but  the  manufacturer  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  the 
alcohol  produced  on  a  big  scale  at  a  good  profit,  con- 
siderably cheaper.  The  unnecessary  increase  in  the 
price  is  still  more  noticeable  afterwards,  when  the  de- 
natured alcohol  is  treated  and  valuated  as  a  pharma- 
ceutical product.    The  alcohol  trust  selsl  it  in  its  turn 


to  the  retailers  as  a  95  per  cent  product  at  a  price  of 
9.33  cents  per  litre,  corresponding  to  about  9.87  cents 
per  litre  alcohol  of  100  per  cent.  The  public  has  then 
to  pay  16  up  to  26.7  cents  per  litre  alcohol  of  95  per 
cent. 

The  retail  sale  of  denatured  alcohol  has  further  been 
burdened  with  troublesome  administrative  ordinances; 
in  one  town  for  instance  it  is  not  allowed  to  buy  de- 
natured alcohol  without  a  certificate  from  the  town 
magistrate,  that  the  alcohol  really  is  to  be  used  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  that  the 
technical  alcohol  under  such  circumstances  hardly  can 
be  extensively  used  in  Sweden. 

The  alcohol  is  mainly  used,  besides  as  for  drinking 
purposes,  in  the  chemical  industry,  for  lighting  and  as 
motor  fuel. 

The  alcohol  has  up  till  now,  on  account  of  its  high 
price  not  been  used  in  the  chemical  industrj^  as  ex- 
tensively as  for  instance  in  Germany.  There  is  also 
the  inconvenience  that  only  some  of  the  denaturing 
agents  allowed  for  other  alcohol  may  be  used  for  .sul- 
phite alcohol.  An  alteration  of  the  law  in  this  respect 
is  therefore  desirable  and  expected. 

A  great  chance  for  an  effective  competition  with  kero- 
sene seems  to  be  open  for  the  alcohol  for  lighting  pur- 
poses. Alcohol  incandescent  lamps,  i.e.,  lamps  where 
a  solid  substance  is  made  incandescent  by  means  of  an 
alcohol  flame,  give  a  beautiful  white  light,  do  not 
smoke  and  do  not  require  any  trimming.  Such  lamps 
of  many  good  patterns  have  been  in  the  market  for 
several  years.  It  is  easy  to  change  common  kerosene 
lamps  so  that  they  can  burn  alcohol  if  an  incandescent 
alcohol  burner  is  substituted  for  the  kerosene  burner. 
A  little  less  than  half  as  much  of  alcohol  as  of  kero- 
sene is  required  for  the  same  candle  power  and  it  conse- 
quently becomes  cheaper  to  hum  alcohol  at  a  price  for 
alcohol  of  9.33  cents  and  for  kerosene  of  4.27  to  4.80 
cents  per  litre.  Besides  the  alcohol  beeoi-ies  cheaper 
the  stronger  the  light  required  because  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol  then  is  relatively  reduced.  This  fact 
is  of  importance  on  account  of  the  growing  desire  of 
the  public  to  obtain  more  light.  A  kerosene  lamp  of 
30  candle-power  requires  0 . 135  litres  of  kerosene  per 
hour;  an  alcohol  incandescent  lamp  of  same  candle 
power  requires  O.06  litres  of  alcohol.  The  consump- 
tion of  alcohol  becomes  only  1-3  or  I/4  of  the  consump- 
tion of  kerosene  as  soon  as  a  candle  power  of  100  or 
more  is  reached. 

It  is  of  importance,  that  the  denaturing  agent  for 
alcohol  for  lighting  purposes  is  pure,  which  has  not 
always  been  the  case. 

As  soon  as  a  retail  price  of  9.33  cents  per  litre  or 
less  can  be  made  profitable,  by  means  of  increased 
consumption  and  better  distributing  facilities,  so  ought 
an  important  part  of  the  consumption  of  kerosene  with- 
out difficulty  to  be  substituted  by  alcohol. 

It  is  well  known,  that  alcohol  mixtures  can  be  used 
for  driving  motors.  18  litres  of  an  alcohol  mixture, 
containing  20  to  25  vol.  per  cent  of  benzol,  corresponds 
to  15  litres  of  gasoline.  Already  such  alcohol  mix- 
tures can  probably  be  sold  at  a  price  of  5.85  cents  per 
litre.  A  still  lower  price  ought  to  be  possible  by  using 
benzol  from  gas  works  or  oils  from  sulphate  lye  re- 
covery. The  costs  for  denaturing,  which  now  amoimt 
to  about  1/2  cents  per  litre  alcohol,  ought  also  to  be  re- 
duced through  alterations  of  the  laws  for  denatura- 
tion. 

Motor  alcohol  at  a  price  of  5.87  cents  per  litre  can 
compete  with  gasoline  at  a  price  of  7 . 04  cents  per  litre. 

It  has  to  be  remarked  that  the  consumption  of  gaso- 
line is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  as  the  production 
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cannot  keep  up  with  the  quickly  growing  consumption, 
the  gasoline  prices  in  the  future  as  before  will  be 
showing  a  rising  curve. 

Motor  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  already  now, 
as  has  been  stated,  to  be  sold  profitably  at  5.34  cents 
per  litre.  The  development  of  the  sulphite  alcohol  in- 
dustry and  eventually  the  introduction  of  a  cheaper  do- 
mestic denaturating  agent  ought  to  be  able  still  fur- 
ther to  reduce  the  price  of  motor  alcohol.  There  is 
consequently  a  good  chance  to  substitute  the  total 
present  import  of  gasoline  for  motor  fuel  with  motor 
alcohol. 


It  has,  however,  further  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, when  considering  the  probable  chances  of  de- 
velopment of  the  sulphite  alcohol  industry,  that  pow- 
erful economical  combinations  are  interested  in  the 
kerosene  and  gasoline  trades  as  well  as  in  the  alcohol 
trade,  and  a  competition,  disastrous  to  sulphite  alco- 
hol manufacture,  may  be  feared.    An  effective  pro- 
tection against  this  can,  however,  be  obtained  through 
assistance  from  the  government,  and  it  is  very  prob- 
able, that  the  legislation  will  energetically  support  a 
domestic  industry  of  such  a  great  national  economical 
importance  as  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  alcohol. 


STRIKING  FEATURES  OF  BRITISH  PAPER  AND 
PULP  TRADES  LAST  YEAR 

A  Good  Record  for  War-Time  In  Canada's  Exports. 

(From  Our  London  Representative.) 


The  figures  of  the  year's  trading  presented  in  Janu- 
I  ary  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  the  British  Trade 
i  Board,  should  eliminate  all  the  despondency  and  all 
I  the  fantastic  contentions  I  have  been  reading  lately 
in  connection  with  the  possibilities  of  a  paper  famine 
in  England ;  because,  they  are  statistics  that  prove  the 
importance  and  stability  of  the  British  Nation  —  in 
which  Canada  and  Newfoundland  have  enjoyed  a  good 
share — while  many  other  parts  of  the  world  are  suffer- 
:  ing  from  financial  dislocation,  which  the  great  Euro- 
,  pean  war  has  promulgated.    Needless  to  say,  the  sta- 
•  tistics  can  only  be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory  and 
f  on  analysing  them  I  have  discovered  that  Canada  has 
'  done  remarkably  well  in  her  exports  of  pulp,  while 
'  Newfoundland  has  created  a  record  in  shipments  of 
:  reel  paper.   It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  see  Canada  fig- 
i  uring  so  prominently  in  the  pulp  returns,  as  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  British  market  is  receiving  more  atten- 
'  tion  from  manufacturers.     A  word  of  advice  is,  how- 
ever,  due  to  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper  in  the 
'  Dominion.    It  may  safely  be  conceded  that  in  Eu- 
<  rope  pulp  and  paper  prices  will  within  the  next  six 
months  rise  considerably. 

That  is  the  feeling  in  London  and  in  Scandinavia, 
j  and  when  the  war  is  over  it  is  anticipated  that  the  cost 
i  of  pulp  wood  will  reach  such  a  figure — owing  to  the 
I  great  demand  there  will  be  for  timber — that  paper 
i  rnanufacturers  must  recoup    themselves    from  some 
1  source.    That  source  will  be  in  the  selling  of  paper, 
j  Therefore,  in  all  the  circumstances  it   behoves  the 
"Made-in-Canada"  scheme  being  pressed  up    to  the 
hilt,  so  to  speak,  and  it  behoves  pulp  and  paper  pro- 
ducers all  over  the  Dominion  to  "sit  tight"  and  work 
unanimously,  through  the  medium  of  their  Association, 
in  the  marketing  of  their  products.    Now  is  the  time 
for  pulp  and  paper  men  to  put  their  house  in  order,  as 
1  am  predicting  a  good  and  bright  outlook  for  the 
mills — and  the  British  market  is  always  a  customer  to 
be  studied  in  addition  to  the  States.   What  predictions 
one  may  have  in  regard  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary's future,  it  is  very  difficult  to  expound  them.  I 
1  do  know  that  the  trade  of  these  countries,  along  with 
I  the  Belgian  and  French — only  part  of  the  latter  coun- 
:  try's  trade  is  affected — is  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
I  outer  world,  not  to  mention  the  British  market,  and 
)  how  long  it  will  take  the  mill-owners  in  the  pulp  and 


paper  industries  in  these  countries  to  recover  them- 
selves, and  their  industry  and  trade  connections,  all 
depends  on  the  duration  of  the  war  and  the  depreda- 
tions that  will  follow  in  its  train.  That's  the  main 
feature  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Canadians 
should  "make  hay  while  the  sun  shines."  An  indi- 
cation of  what  German  industries  are  like  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  furnished  by  the  admission  of  Herr 
Ballin,  the  managing-director  of  the  Hamburg- Amerika 
line,  and  a  personal  friend  of  the  Kaiser,  that  Great 
Britain  has  brought  the  whole  of  Germany's  oversea 
trade  to  a  standstill  and  the  book-printers  and  publish- 
ing houses  have  issued  a  manifesto,  a  copy  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  "Hamburger  Nachrichten"  in  which  they 
say:  "  ...  The  highly  developed  book-printing 
and  paper  industry  is  suffering  in  the  worst  possible 
way  from  the  present  war  distress  .  .  .  owing  to 
the  suspension  of  practically  all  businesses,  and  that 
the  printing  establishments  which  normally  work  for 
publishers  are  almost  at  a  standstill,  owing  to  the 
virtiaal  stoppage  of  the  publishing  industry."  Figures 
attached  show  that  29.3  per  cent  of  the  workers  are 
on  military  service,  while  22.5  per  cent  are  out  of 
work  and  only  10.4  per  cent  have  occasional  employ- 
ment. In  certain  cities  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  print- 
ers are  idle.  Compare  these  conditions  with  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  British  and  Canadian  indus- 
tries. Where  there  is  no  publishing  there  is  no  paper 
used ;  and  a  decrease  in  the  paper  demand  means  the 
German  and  Austrian  pulp  mills  at  a  standstill.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  wonder  that  Germany  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation of  all  kinds  of  pulps. 

Weighing  up  all  these  facts  and  conditions  the  Bri- 
tish Trade  Board  figures  on  the  state  of  the  British 
trade  in  1914 — five  months  of  which  war  has  raged — 
must  be  considered  highly  satisfactory.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison  I  quote  the  total  imports  and  exports 
of  paper  of  all  kinds,  boards,  envelopes,  bags,  play- 
ing cards,  and  unenumerated  papers,  for  the  past  five 
years : — 


Imports.  Exports. 

19]  4                                        £6,787,962  £3,189,084 

1913                                           7,674,539  3,678,680 

1912                                           7,233,398  8,552,716 

1911                                           6,574,494  3,311,867 

1910                                           6,413,704  3,118,573 
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It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  in  weighing  these 
figures  that  British  paper  manufacturers  have  for  a 
short  period  in  August  been  deliberately  deprived  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  export  trade  in  order  that 
the  countries  the  British  are  at  war  with  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  subjected  to  economic  pressure,  which 
present  conditions  show  to  be  a  fact.  Unfortunately 
no  figures  are  available  until  June  showing  the  im- 
ports of  paper  from  Canada.  Newfoundland  is  in  the 
import  list  and  I  find  the  importations  of  reel  pa- 
per from  this  source  of  supply  totalled  1,034,256  cwts., 
compared  with  860,123  cwts.  in  the  year  1913.  Turn- 
ing to  trade  in  the  war  period,  that  is  August  to  De- 
cember, the  total  imports  for  the  five  months  reached 
£2,381,449,  as  against  £3,281,614  for  the  corresponding 
months  in  1913,  when  peace  prevailed.  From  New- 
foundland in  the  same  five  months  the  receipts  of  reel 
paper  totalled  656,408  cwts.,  compared  with  486,228 
cwts.,  in  the  same  period  of  1913 — an  increase  of  170,- 
"''^0  cwts.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  supplies  of 
uaper  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  Austria-Hungary 
have  not  reached  the  British  market.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  reel  paper  is  received  from  Germany, 
while  paper  not  on  reels,  paper  hangings,  coated  pa- 
per, and  packing  and  wrapping  papers  are  imported 
from  Germany  and  Belgium,  the  total  quantities  from 
January  to  August  being — -Germany,  874,383  cwts. ; 
Belgium,  93,467  cwts.  Owing  no  doubt  to  the  rush 
of  newsprint  the  States  supplies  have  risen  from  41,- 
418  cwts.  in  1913  to  142,039  cwts.  in  1914.  Newfound- 
land and  the  States  are  the  only  two  countries  that 
show  an  increase  in  their  supplies,  except  Norway, 
which  shows  an  advance  874,520  cwts.  in  packing 
and  wrapping  paper.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  haH 
it  not  been  for  the  war  the  import  and  export  trades 
of  Great  Britain  would  have  constituted  a  record.  The 
war,  however,  has  done  the  British  paper  industry, 
and  the  pulp  trade  some  good ;  it  has  given  things  an 
impetus  and  reduced  stock  considerably.  Also,  the 
British  Paper  Makers'  Association  is  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  in  the  way  of  opening  up  new  ground  and 
new  markets. 

The  export  trade  of  the  British  mills  which  reached 
3,127,404  cwts.,  valued  at  £3,189,084,  compared  with 
3,498,914  cwts.  valued  at  £3,679,195  in  1913,  shows 
that  the  total  exports  to  Canada  amounted  to  89,572 
cwts.,  as  against  132,260  cwts.  in  1913 — a  decrease  of 
42,688  cwts.  in  1914.  These  figures  are  made  up  as 
follows:  Exports  of  writing  paper,  3,698  cwts.  (com- 
pared with  6,646  cwts.  1913)  ;  print  paper  80,618,  (com- 
pared with  121,649  cwts.)  ;  unenumerated  paper  5,266 
cwts.  (compared  with  3,965  cwts.).  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  the  war  has  militated  against  trade  with  the 
Dominion,  as  the  progress  of  mills  in  the  latter  coun- 
try has  to  be  contended  with.  However,  during  the 
war  period  exports  to  Canada  considerably  fell  away, 
the  figures  for  the  five  months  being  33,698  cwts., 
as  against  43,823  cwts.  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1913 :    The  details  for  comparison  are : 

1913.  1914. 

cwts.  cwts. 

Writing  paper                                      3,674  3,692 

Printing  paper                                    38,527  27,742 

Unenumerated                                        1,622  2,264 


Total   43,823  33,698 


This  return  shows  a  decrease  of  10,125  cwts.  during 
the  war  period,  which  means  that  Canada  by  means 


nf  a  domestic  supply,  or  through  some  other  source, 
will  have  to  make  it  good. 

In  1914  the  imports  of  wood  pulp  are  a  record — 
never  in  the  history  of  the  British  paper  industry  have 
such  importations  been  effected,  which  speaks  volumes 
for  the  work  of  the  Navy.  For  the  past  three  years 
the  imports  have  been  heavy  and  Canada  has  had  a 
fair  share  in  the  supplies.  For  comparison  purposes 
I  will  quote  the  figures — the  total  figures  since  1912: 


Tons.  Values. 

1914                                            990,304  £4,888,480 

1913                                             977,957  4,617,687 

1912                                             925,591  4,418,522 


Taking  these  quantities  of  pulp,  together  with  the 
heavy  shipments  that  are  arriving  in  the  various  ports 
since  the  beginning  of  January,  there  is  sufficient  raw 
material  and  sufficient  paper  in  stock  to  stave  off  a 
famine  for  the  next  nine  months  and  probably  longer. 
The  principal  imports  from  Canada  consisted  of  ground 
wood  and  the  following  are  statistics  for  the  past  three 
years:  1914,  110.331  tons,  valued  at  £259.702:  1913, 
69.090  tons,  valued  at  £156,276;  1912,  42,398  tons  va- 
lued at  £102,102.  As  I  have  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion pointed  out  Canadian  pialp  in  England  is  very 
much  appreciated.  I  have  heard  men  that  are  now 
dead  and  gone  praise  it — men  who  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about.  Only  a  couple  of  months  ago  one 
of  the  largest  papermakers — and  a  member  of  a  firm 
who  makes  pulp  in  Norway — told  me  that  Canadian 
pulp  was  most  suitable  for  the  fast  running  machines 
of  to-day  and  he  preferred  to  handle  it  to  any  other. 
These  testimonials  should  give  confidence  to  Canadian 
pulp  men,  and  particularly  the  people  of  Chieoutimi, 
who  enjoy  a  large  connection  with  the  British  mar- 
ket. Some  people  may  say  that  the  war  gave  imports 
of  pulp  a  help-up.  In  some  respects  it  did,  but  in 
others  it  did  not.  It  is  true  that  during  September 
there  was  a  big  riish  for  prompt  parcels,  sellers  de- 
manding cash  against  documents,  but  prior  to  the  war, 
owing  to  the  dullness  in  trade,  stocks  at  mills  were 
not  too  small  and  the  rush  at  outbreak  of  war  was 
simply  to  guard  against  depletion  in  raw  materials 
should  any  unforseen  circumstances  occur.  This  state- 
ment is  borne  out  by  the  Trade  Board  figures  in  the 
war  period,  which  are  as  follows : — 


1913. 

1914. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

  80,140 

52,020 

  99,257 

171.234 

  94,805 

115.474 

  79,020 

71,639 

  109,019 

75.260 

Totals  

  462,241 

485,627 

These  totals  show  only  an  increase  of  23,386  tons 
of  all  kinds  of  pulp,  which,  after  all,  is  not  much  in 
a  large  industry.  But  this  increase  is  small  compared 
to  what  Canada  has  succeeded  in  placing  in  the  Brit- 
ish market.  Comparing  the  five  months'  war  period 
with  the  same  five  months  in  1913,  I  find  that  the  Do- 
minion has  aetiaally  shipped  28,964  tons  extra,  which  is 
something  to  be  proud  of,  considering  the  distance  to 
be  covered  and  the  presence  of  hostile  ships  on  the  sea- 
route.  Indeed,  this  increase  would  have  been  greater 
had  shipments  been  resumed  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  August.  The  actual  supplies  from  Canadian  pulp 
mills  in  the  war  period  have  been  as  follows : 
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1913.  1914. 

Tons.  Tons. 

August                                                4,182  2,998 

September   10,900 

October                                                5,151  26,037 

November                                           16,116  32,027 

December                                             3,625  7,876 

Totals                                          39,974  68,938 


These  totals  show  the  increase  in  trade  over  1913  at 
a  period  vphen  the  two  countries  are  in  a  state  of 
war.  Of  course,  there  is  no  getting  behind  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  producing  paper  in  British  mills  is 
costing  more,  and  the  shortage  of  colors  has  materially 
upset  some  portions  of  the  industry. 

Reverting  to  other  incidentals  in  the  production  of 
paper  the  export  trade  in  1914  includes  Fillings, 
China  Clay,  etc.  The  trade  done  was  as  follows : — 
China  Clay,  628,610  tons  exported,  as  against  629,703 
tons  in  1913,  the  States  being  large  buyers ;  bleaching 
powder,  599,178  tons,  as  against  726,390  tons  in  1913 
(of  which  228,870  tons  went  to  the  States,  compared 
with  397,060  tons  in  1913)  ;  soda  compounds,  7,187,621 
tons,  as  against  7,266,862  tons  in  1913;  dyestuffs  220,- 
856  cwts.,  as  against  196,819  cwts.  ;dye  stuffs  imported 
from  all  countries,  453,939  cwts.,  compared  with  560,- 
938  cwts.  in  1913. 


Otta  wa  Notes 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  January  25 — Mr.  George  H.  Millen 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  William  Hors- 
ley  Rowley,  president  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company, 
who  died  a  week  ago.  Mr.  Millen  was  formerly  joint 
manager  of  the  company  and  has  been  with  them  for 
many  years.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  formerly  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  company,  has  been  elevated  to  the  board 
of  directors  with  the  post  of  secretary. 


That  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers 
who  derive  their  power  from  the  Chaudiere  Falls 
had  in  the  past  been  allowed  to  divert  more  water 
than  they  were  legally  entitled  to  was  the  statement 
made  at  a  recent  municipal  meeting  in  Ottawa.  Trouble 
in  this  regard  may  develop  as  a  result  of  the  serious 
situation  brought  about  by  the  exceptional  low  water 
conditions  last  year,  besides  inconveniencing  the  power 
users,  militated  against  the  effectiveness  of  the  civic 
waterworks  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  city 
was  not  being  fairly  treated  in  this  regard.  The  mat- 
ter will  probably  be  looked  into  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  new  overland  water  pipe.  It  has  also 
been  claimed  that  the  old  pipe  was  injured  as  a  result 
of  the  sinking  of  logs  upon  it  but  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  has 
offered  to  raise  this  timber  himself. 


The  Canadian  Department  of  Marine  has  relaxed 
the  regulations  governing  the  sailing  of  vessels  from 
Canadian  ports  for  the  United  Kingdom  with  summer 
deckloads.  In  view  of  the  congestion  of  freights  this 
will  be  welcomed  by  exporters  of  pulpwood  and  pulp. 
The  Canadian  regulation  as  amended  allows  sailing 
vessels  to  leave  with  summer  deckloads  after  March 
1  and  steamships  after  March  12  whereas  formerly 
neither  class  of  vessels  could  load  in  this  manner  and 
leave  before  March  16. 


Considerable  disappointment  is  being  expressed  in 
trade  circles  in  Can'ada  at  the  action  of  the  Australian 
Government  in  increasing  by  considerable  amounts  the 
tariff  on  a  number  of  commodities  which  she  imports 
largely  from  the  Dominion.  In  view  of  the  negotia- 
tions conducted  two  years  ago  by  Sir  George  Foster, 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  reciprocity  be- 
tween the  Commonwealth  and  the  Dominin,  the  adop- 
tion of  an  even  higher  tariff  by  the  former  comes  as 
a  surprise.  The  duties  or  practically  all  pulp  and  paper 
products  have  been  affected.  Printing  paper,  includ- 
ing news  print,  formerly  free  to  all  countries,  is  now 
duty  free  to  the  United  States  only  and  10  per  cent 
under  the  general  tariff.  Wrapping  paper,  including 
kraf t,  is  now  dutiable  at  $1 . 34  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  $1 . 58  from  Canada  or  other  countries.  The  most 
marked  advance  is  in  the  duties  upon  millboard,  card- 
board, pasteboard,  greyboard,  leatherboard,  woodboard 
and  manila  board,  from  free  preferential  and  5  per  cent 
general  to  20  per  cent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  25 
per  cent  to  all  other  countries.  Strawboard  has  been 
increased  to  49  cents  preferential  and  61  cents  per  cwt., 
in  the  general  schedule. 


A  protest  against  the  operation  of  the  new  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  will  be  filed  with  the  Ontario 
Government  by  the  lumbermen  and  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers  of  the  Province,  according  to  statements 
made  here.  The  complaint  is  that  the  workings  of 
the  new  act  are  unduly  expensive  and  that  to  compen- 
sate workmen  under  its  provisions  costs  considerably 
more  than  would  be  the  case  if  accident  insurance  were 
taken  out.  Action  will  probably  be  taken  through  the 
lumbermen's  safety  association  which  was  recently 
formed  and  of  which  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  of  the  Ottawa 
pulp  and  paper  firm  of  that  name,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
visional directors. 

While  the  grounds  for  complaint  differ  one  is  that 
it  tends  to  remove  responsibility  in  any  degree  from 
workmen  for  accidents  for  which  they  may  be  to  blame. 
Another,  and  the  main  one  as  stated,  is  that  it  will 
cost  too  much,  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  of  Ottawa  alone  being 
required  to  pay  almost  $25,000.  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  has,  however,  issvied  a  statement  in 
reply  to  these  objections  in  which  it  claims  that  the 
rates  paid  by  New  York  manufacturers  to  liability 
companies  in  which  they  are  required  to  insure,  are 
uniformly  higher  than  the  rates  which  Ontario  em- 
ployers will  be  required  to  pay  under  this  system. 


Marked  tributes  of  respect  were  paid  to  the  remains 
of  the  late  William  H.  Rowley,  president  of  the  E.  B. 
Eddy  Company,  which  were  interred  a  week  ago  after 
his  sudden  death  in  Toronto.  The  funeral  cortege  was 
an  extremely  lengthy  one,  including  practically  all  the 
prominent  business  men  of  the  city.  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  was  represented  by  Col.  A.  P.  Sherwood 
and  also  sent  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  manufacturer.  Arichbishop  Hamilton  of 
Ottawa  and  nearly  every  Anglican  clergyman  in  the 
city  were  present  at  the  funeral  services  in  testimony 
of  the  late  Mr.  Rowley's  prominent  connection  with 
churcli  affairs.  During  the  funeral  the  Hull  city  flag 
was  lialf-inasted,  the  various  branches  of  the  Eddy  firm 
throughout  Canada  were  closed  while  the  entire  plant 
in  Ottawa  was  closed  during  the  day. 

—MAC. 
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Address  of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission 

Forests. 

In  the  matter  of  forest  protection,  the  general  as- 
pects of  the  situation  have  not  changed  materially 
since  our  last  meeting,  though  there  have  been  im- 
provements in  some  respects. 

The  fire  season  of  1914  was  the  worst  since  1910  and 
the  aggregate  of  loss  will  be  heavy.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  fire  protective  organizations  established  during 
the  last  three  years,  the  loss  might  have  approached 
the  dimensions  of  a  national  disaster.     Results  have 
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shown  that  these  organizations  are  effective,  but  need 
strengthening  to  provide  really  adequate  protection. 
In  practically  all  cases,  larger  appropriations  are  need- 
ed, especially  for  the  protection  of  young  forest 
growth.  This  action,  wherever  practicable  under  pre- 
sent conditions,  is  fully  justifiable  on  the  ground  that 
fire  protection  must  be  regarded  not  as  an  expense,  but 
as  an  investment;  necessary  in  the  public  interest,  and 
one  which  will  pay  high  dividends  in  the  future. 

Inventory  of  Forest  Resources. 

The  inventory  of  forest  resources,  begun  in  British 


Columbia  and  Saskatchewan  in  1913,  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  past  year. 

As  indicated  last  year,  there  is  strong  reason  for 
the  belief  that  the  forest  resources  of  Canada  have 
been  much  over-estimated,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
general  stock-taking  is  obvious,  in  order  to  provide 
the  basis  for  a  comprehensive  plan  for  intelligent  con- 
servation. 

In  British  Columbia,  during  1913  and  1914,  data 
have  been  collected  covering  over  200,000  square  miles, 
at  an  average  cost  of  about  six  cents  per  square  mile. 
The  explanation  of  this  low  cost  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  amount  of  detailed  information  has  been 
previously  collected  at  great  cost  by  the  British  Co- 
lumbia Forest  Branch,  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Forestry  Branch,  and  a  great 
many  limit-holders.  Practically  all  this  information 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  investigators, 
and  has  been  supplemented  to  a  limited  extent  by  fur- 
ther data  collected  by  them  at  first  hand,  on  the 
ground.  Without  the  admirable  co-operation  of  aU 
these  agencies  the  results  which  are  being  secured 
would  be  impossible,  except  at  a  cost  that  would  be 
prohibitive  to  the  Commission.  It  is  hoped  that  with 
one  more  year's  work,  the  report  on  the  timber  re- 
sources of  British  Columbia  will  have  been  completed. 
In  addition  to  the  descriptive  text,  this  report  will 
include  maps  showing  land  classifications,  forest  re- 
gions, silvicultural  types,  and  range  of  the  princi- 
pal tree  species. 

In  Saskatchewan,  the  work  to  date  has  covered  some 
60,000  square  miles,  but  the  information  collected  on 
a  part  of  this  area  is  not  complete,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  financial  considerations  made  it  necessary  to 
discontinue  the  project.  At  least  another  year  should 
be  devoted  to  completing  the  work  in  Saskatchewan, 
but  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  carry  it  forward  dur- 
ing 1915.  The  investigations  already  made  show  that 
the  total  amount  of  spruce  in  the  timber  limit  belt  of 
Saskatchewan  is  discouragingly  small,  especially  in 
proportion  to  the  vast  area  over  which  this  timber  is 
scattered.  Fire  has  been  largely  responsible  for  this 
situation,  and  the  need  is  emphasized  for  more  ade- 
quate fire  protection. 

The  indications,  from  this  uncompleted  investigation, 
are  that  of  spruce  saw  timber,  there  are  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  accessible  by 
present  logging  methods  some  two  billion  one  hun- 
dred million  feet  board  measure.  This  area  comprises 
27,000  square  miles  and  includes  all  the  timber  limits, 
for  which  specific  estimates  have  been  secured  from 
most  of  the  limit-holders.  Between  this  timber-limit 
belt  and  the  Churchill  River  is  another  area  of  33,000 
square  miles,  with  no  timber  limits,  and  for  which  the 
incomplete  data  available  indicate  a  total  stand  of  one 
billion  two  hundred  million  feet  of  spruce  saw  tim- 
ber, generally  inaccessable  under  present  conditions. 
North  of  the  Churchill  River  is  another  vast  area  of 
88,000  square  miles,  on  which  the  timber  is  generally 
poor  and  scattering.    Assuming  this  vast  inaccessible 
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area  to  contain  two  hundred  million  feet  of  spruce  saw 
timber,  we  have  roughly  for  the  whole  of  Saskatchewati 
a  total  of  only  three  and  a  half  billion  feet  of  spruce 
saw  timber  of  which  not  quite  two-thirds  is  accessible 
at  present. 

While  no  detailed  study  has  been  made  in  Manitoba 
and  Alberta,  a  very  rough  indication  may  perhaps  be 
secured  by  applying  the  averages  found  in  Saskatche- 
wan. If  this  be  done,  we  would  have  for  Manitoba 
about  two  and  one  half  billion  feet  of  spruce  and  for 
Alberta  some  six  billion  feet  making  a  rough  total  for 
the  prairie  provinces  of  twelve  billion  feet  of  spruce 
saw  timber. 

While  these  figures  are  for  the  most  part  only 
rough  approximations,  they  indicate  clearly  the  de- 
pleted condition  of  these  forests  which,  beyond  a 
doubt,  contained  many  times  their  present  stand  of 
timber  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  which  has 
so  generally  been  followed  by  destructive  fires.  With 
adequate  protection  from  future  fires,  these  great 
areas  would  gradually  re-establish  their  former  pro- 
ductivity of  timber  wealth. 

Reproduction  Study  in  British  Columbia. 

During  the  past  summer  an  investigation  was  made 
by  the  Commission,  to  determine  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  reproduction  of  commercial  tree  species 
is  occuring  most  advantageously  in  the  coastal  region 
of  British  Columbia.  Particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  eff^ect  of  fire  upon  the  reproduction  of  Doug- 
las fir,  which  is  the  most  valuable  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed species  in  the  province.  The  study  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  C.  D.  Howe  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry, 
University  of  Toronto.  In  this  work  the  British  Co- 
lumbia Forest  Branch  co-operated  by  assigning  a  for- 
est assistant  to  work  with  Dr.  Howe,  and  by  furnish- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  information  available 
from  the  head  office  in  Victoria.  The  report  is  now 
being  put  in  shape  for  publication. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  popular  as- 
sumption that  nature  alone  will  provide  satisfactorily 
for  the  replacement  of  valuable  commercial  forests  on 
cut-over  and  burned-over  lands  is  only  partially  true. 
Nature  is  often  times  wasteful  in  her  methods,  and 
needs  to  be  aided  by  man  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results.  This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  forest 
resources.  The  detailed  investigations  made  by  Dr. 
Howe  in  British  Columbia  show,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  burning  of  logging  slash,  at  selected  times  and 
under  proper  supervision,  not  only  greatly  reduces  the 
fire  hazard,  but  favors  the  reproduction  of  Douglas 
fir,  by  exposing  the  mineral  soil.  However,  repeated 
fires,  and  fires  occurring  during  dry  periods,  not  only 
destroy  the  young  growth,  but  the  seed  trees  as  well, 
thus  preventing  or  greajtly  retarding  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stand  of  commercial  size.  As  a  general  rule, 
a  sufficient  number  of  seed  trees  is  left  after  logging, 
so  that  one  fire  leaves  enough  for  seeding  purposes. 
Bach  fire  thereafter,  however,  reduces  them  in  propor- 
tionately larger  quantities.  Thus,  through  the  diminu- 
tion of  seed  trees,  each  fire  makes  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  re-establish  by  natural  means,  the  forest  on  the 
successively  burned  areas.  On  this  account,  in  many 
sections,  reproduction  of  valuable  species  is  wholly  in- 
adequate in  amount,  or  is  entirely  lacking,  unless  ar- 
tificial planting  be  resorted  to ;  which  is  impi-acticable 
on  account  of  the  great  expense  involved.  The  same 
results  can,  however,  be  secured  at  relatively  slight 
expense,  by  providing  more  adequate  protection  from 
fire  on  cut-over  lands,  especially  those  bearing  young 


forest  growth  at  the  present  time.  The  additional  pro- 
tection needed  naturally  means  the  employment  of  a 
larger  patrol  force  than  has  previously  been  prac- 
ticable, on  account  of  the  limited  funds  available. 

Railway  Fire  Protection. 

Under  the  fire  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners,  the  railway  fire  protection  work  has 
been  continued  along  the  lines  of  organization  and 
policy  established  during  1912  and  1913.  Steady  im- 
provement has  taken  place,  and  along  hundreds  of 
miles  of  railway  lines,  the  fire  protective  organizations 
of  the  railway  companies  have  proved  the  most  effec- 
tive, and  in  some  cases  the  only  organized  agencies 
in  those  particular  sections,  for  the  extinguishing  of 
fires.  Some  of  the  worst  fires  have  been  those  which 
originated  at  a  distance  from  the  track  and  in  many 
such  cases  the  railways  have  been  very  effective  in 
checking  the  spread  of  fires,  for  the  origin  of  which 
they  were  in  no  wise  responsible. 

The  Board  has  established  co-operatoin,  in  the  hand- 
ling of  its  railway  fire  inspection  work,  with  govern- 
mental fire-protective  organizations,  in  all  of  the  for- 
est provinces,  with  the  single  exception  of  Nova  Sco- 
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tia.  In  that  province,  the  situation  reported  a  year 
ago  still  exists,  and  active  co-operation  is  still  pending, 
awaiting  the  appointment  of  a  provincial  forester,  for 
which  appointment  provision  has  been  made  by  law. 
Fire  protection  in  general,  and  the  railway  situation  in 
particular,  would  benefit  greatly  by  the  early  appoint- 
ment of  a  qualified  man  to  the  position. 

At  the  last  two  annual  meetings,  attention  was  call- 
ed to  the  need  for  more  adequate  control  of  railway 
fire  protective  work  in  a  number  of  the  provinces, 
along  lines  not  subject  to  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners. This  situation  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
been  cleared  up  during  the  past  year. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
Guarantee  Act,  a  number  of  provincially-chartered 
lines  in  the  Canadian  Northern  system  have  been  de- 
clared works  for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada,  and 
thus  come  under  the  Board's  jurisdiction.  Of  these, 
the  most  itnportant  are  the  Halifax  and  South-Western 
in  Nova  Scotia;  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John,  in 
Quebec;  and  the  Irondale,  Bancroft  and  Ottawa,  in 
Ontario.  Also  the  Canadian  Northern  Pacific,  com- 
prising the  British  Columbia  lines  of  the  Canadian  Nor- 
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thern  System,  will  come  under  the  Board  when  it  is 
completed  and  opened  for  operation. 

The  International  Railway  of  New  Brunswick,  a 
provincially-ehartered  line,  has  been  absorbed  into 
the  Government  Railway  system.  The  International 
runs  through  an  almost  solid  forest,  so  that  its  ac- 
quisition by  the  Intercolonial  serves  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  the  adoption  of  the  same  fire-protective  mea- 
sures upon  Government  lines  that  are  required  by  the 
Government,  through  the  Railway  Commission,  upon 
lines  privately-owned.  Upon  the  International,  in  par- 
ticular, there  is  need  for  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial fire  patrols  and  a  thorough  cleaning  up  of  the 
right  of  way.  Also,  the  special  instructions  to  regular 
employees  relative  to  reporting  and  extiaguishing  fires, 
issued  during  the  past  two  summers,  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Intercolonial,  should  be  repeated  prior  to 
April  1,  1915,  and  each  spring  thereafter. 

A  year  ago  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion urging  that  Government  railways  should  be  made 
subject  to  the  Railway  Commission,  so  far  as  fire  pro- 
tection is  concerned.    No  action  has  yet  been  taken. 

Reduction  of  Railway  Fire  Hazard. 

Railway  companies  throughout  Canada  are  serious- 
ly handicapped  in  their  efforts  at  fire  protection  by 
the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  inflammable  de- 
bris on  Crown  and  private  lands  immediately  adjoin- 
ing railway  rights  of  way.  The  prevention  of  fires 
through  the  reduction  of  hazard  is  a  most  essential 
feature  of  any  campaign  for  better  fire  protection. 
All  that  the  railways  can  reasonably  be  required  to  do 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Railway  Commission  can 
never  be  more  than  partially  effective  as  long  as  the 
lands  adjoining  their  property  are  allowed  to  constitute 
the  worst  kinds  of  fire  traps.  Further  legislation, 
coupled  with  adequate  enforcement,  are  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  satisfactorily  for  remedying  the  con- 
dition on  private  lands  and  on  Crown  lands  under  li- 
cense. As  to  Crown  lands  not  under  license,  the  re- 
medy needed  is  not  legislation,  but  provision  for  the 
expenditure  of  money,  in  order  to  gradually  clean  up 
the  most  dangerous  sections.  This,  again,  should  be 
regarded  not  so  much  as  an  expense  as  a  dividend- 
paying  investment. 

While  the  situation  as  a  whole  is  still  in  urgent  need 
of  attention,  distinct  progress  has  been  made  along  the 
line  in  some  individual  cases. 

During  the  year,  the  provincial  authorities  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  have  issued  instructions  requiring  the 
burning  of  slash  resulting  from  new  public  road  con- 
struction and  have  also  made  provision  for  a  beginning 
at  cleaning  up  the  old  road  slash,  left  from  the  work 
of  previous  years. 

Although  only  a  relatively  small  beginning  has  been 
made  as  yet,  the  situation  should  now  improve  from 
year  to  year.  The  reduction  of  fire  hazard  in  this 
way  will  materially  benefit  the  general  situation,  and 
will  be  of  particular  value  in  the  numerous  cases 
through  the  mountains  where  the  public  wagon  roads 
parallel  the  railway  lines  closely. 

In  Ontario,  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for 
the  satisfactory  disposal  of  road  slash  on  the  very 
considerable  amount  of  new  construction,  particularly 
in  proximity  to  railway  lines. 

A  particularly  creditable  piece  of  co-operation  has 
been  brought  about  between  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way and  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  of 
Ontario,  whereby  an  excellent  beginning   has  been 


made  in  reducing  the  railway  fire  hazard  through  Al- 
gonquin Park.  This  arrangement  contemplates  the 
careful  and  thorough  disposal  of  inflammable  debris  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  right  of  way  and  a  strip  of  the 
Crown  lands  adjoining  on  both  sides,  through  the 
park,  the  cost  to  be  shared  equally  between  the  rail- 
way company  and  the  provincial  government.  It  is 
understood  that  this  work  will  be  continued  next  sum- 
mer until  the  mileage  through  the  park  shall  have 
been  completed. 

A  further  sample,  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  is 
the  work  done  by  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  disposing  of  old  slashings  along  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific lines  through  the  Shawanaga  Indian  Reserve,  in 
the  Muskoka  section  of  Ontario.  This  work  has  been 
most  efficiently  done,  and  practically  eliminates  the 
railway  fire  hazard,  which  previously  was  serious. 

In  these,  and  other  individual  cases,  the  railway 
companies  have  shown  a  thoroughly  co-operative  spirit, 
which  has  gone  far  in  inducing  land  owners  to  do  their 
share  and  meet  the  companies  half  way.  The  continu- 
ation and  extension  of  such  co-operation  will,  in  the 
course  of  years,  reduce  the  railway  fire  hazard  very 
materially. 

Dominion  Forest  Reserves. 

During  the  past  year,  material  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  area  of  Dominion  Forest  Reserves  in 
Saskatchewan,  but  there  are  still  large  areas  of  non- 
agricultural  forest  lands  in  all  the  western  provinces 
which  should  likewise  be  included  in  permanent  forest 
reserves.  At  the  present  time,  the  total  area  of  for- 
est reserves  and  parks  is  as  follows: 

Square  Miles. 

Manitoba   4,072.50 

Saskatchewan   9,680.79 

Alberta   26,270.90 

British  Columbia   3,777.56 


Total   43,801.75 

The  net  area  of  forest  reserves  alone  is  as  f oUows : — 

Square  Miles. 

Manitoba   4,072.50 

Saskatchewan   9,680.79 

Alberta   19,473.15 

British  Columbia   2,749.56 


Total   35,976.00 


Areas  temporarily  reserved  with  a  view  of  being 
later  included  in  permanent  forest  reserves  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Square  Miles. 


Manitoba,  approximately   700 

Saskatchewan,  approximately  .  .  . .  3,200 
Alberta,  approximately   14,000 


Total   17,900 


This  does  not  include  areas  which  were  examined 
during  1914,  the  temporary  reservation  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  approved.  Action  to  approve  the  reser- 
vation of  these  areas  should  be  taken  without  delay. 

Civil  Service  Reform. 

The  merit  system  of  appointments  is  not  yet  in  ef- 
fect in  the  field  service  of  the  Dominion  Forestry 
Branch.    All  experience  goes  to  show  that  a  really 
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efficient  field  service  can  not  be  developed  under  the 
patronage  system  of  appointments,  and  it  is  believed 
that  in  the  interests  of  forestry  the  adoption  of  the 
merit  system  should  be  brought  about  at  the  earliest 
possible  monaent.  The  Canadian  Forestry  Association 
have  also  urged  this  reform  for  years,  and  it  has  simi- 
larly been  recommended  by  Sir  George  Murray  in  his 
report  to  the  Dominion  Governmnt.  It  is,  therefore, 
believed  that  the  Government  should  again  be  strong- 
ly urged  to  place  the  field  force  of  the  Dominion  For- 
estry Branch  in  the  Inside  Service,  and  to  provide  for 
the  filling  of  all  places  by  competitive  examinations. 
Many  of  the  force  as  at  present  constituted  are  tech- 
nically qualified,  but  many  others  are  not,  and  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  appointing  only  qualified  men. 
This  is  the  most  urgently  needed  reform  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Similar  action  is  necessary  as  to  the  for- 
estry and  fire-protective  services  of  the  several  pro- 
vincial governments. 

Forestry  on  Dominion  Lands. 

We  are  still  faced  with  the  anomalous  situation  of  a 
practically  complete  divorce  betvs^een  the  theory  and 
practice  of  forestry  on  Dominion  Lands  held  under 
license  to  cut  timber.  This  matter  was  discussed  last 
year,  on  the  basis  of  a  report  made  for  the  Commission 
by  J.  H.  White,  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  at  Toronto. 
It  was  then  shown  that  while  the  Forestry  Branch  is 
well  equipped  with  men  technically  trained  in  fores- 
try, and  is  administering  the  forest  reserves,  as  well  as 
affording  fire-protection  both  within  and  outside  these 
reserves,  it  has  absolutely  no  connection  at  the  pre- 
sent time  with  the  tdministering  of  cutting  regula- 
tions on  the  licensed  timber  berths,  although  many 
of  these  timber  berths  are  included  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  reserves.  This  is  because  the  timber 
berths  are  not  legally  a  portion  of  the  forest  reserves. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Timber  and  Grazing  Branch, 
which  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  tim- 
l)er  berths,  has  not,  so  far  as  known,  even  one  man 
in  its  employ  who  has  had  any  training  in  forestry. 

As  stated  last  year,  the  principal  practical  features 
of  present-day  forestry  are  such  control  of  the  me- 
thods of  cutting  as  shall  ensure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
forest,  and  such  measures  of  brush  disposal,  as  a  fire- 
l)reventive  measure,  as  may  be  found  practicable  and 
desirable  under  the  conditions  of  each  individual  case. 
The  licensed  timber  berths  naturally  include  the  bulk 
of  accessible  merchantable  timber  on  Crown  lands,  and 
it  is  obviously  illogical  and  thoroughly  undesirable 
in  every  way  to  permit  the  cutting  of  this  timber  with- 
out the  most  careful  and  intelligent  enforcement  of 
the  existing  regulations,  which  have  for  their  object 
the  perpetuation  of  the  forest.  Such  enforcement  is, 
'iQwever,  not  now  provided,  and  is  impossible  under  ex- 
isting conditions  of  organization. 

Forest  Reserves  in  Ontajrio. 

The  present  area  of  forest  reserves  and  parks  in 
Ontario  is  22,574  square  miles,  or  14,447,360  acres. 
This  area,  while  large  in  itself,  is  not  great  in  com- 
parison with  reserves  and  parks  in  Quebec ;  nor  is  it 
large  in  proportion  to  the  total  area  of  non-agricul- 
tural lands  in  Ontario  which  must  always  be  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  production  of  timber.  There  are 
many  millions  of  acres  of  cut-over  or  burned-over  for- 
est lands  in  this  province,  belonging  to  the  Crown, 
which  are  now  practically  without  fire  protection,  but 
which  contain  a  great  deal  of  young  growth  and  much 


timber  at  present  below  merchantable  size,  but  which, 
if  protected  from  fire,  would  ultimately  become  mer- 
chantable. 

The  present  annual  revenue  from  woods  and  forests 
in  Ontario  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  this  revenue  is  to  be  maintained  new 
areas  must  be  continually  opened  up  for  lumbering, 
and  this  in  turn  necessitates  the  protection  of  the  non- 
merchantable  areas  and  the  young  growth,  in  order 
that  when  the  time  comes,  they  may  contain  mer- 
chantable timber  ready  for  cutting.  Any  other  policy 
means  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  future  revenue,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  much  smaller  present  expenditures.  The 
problem  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  one,  since  the  ex- 
pense of  protecting  the  large  areas  of  young  growth 
during  the  necessary  period  of  many  years  would  in 
the  aggregate  be  heavy,  while  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  strong  demand  for  the  surplus  revenues  for  pur- 
poses of  general  governmental  aidministration.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  situation  could  best  be  met 
by  the  adoption  of  a  definite  policy  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  reservation  and  placing  under  protection 
each  year  of  a  limited  but  definite  area  of  young  forest 
growth  found  upon  examination  to  be  most  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  An  excellent  step  in  this  direction  was 
the  addition  last  year  of  2,000  square  miles  to  the 
Mississaga  forest  reserve,  and  811  square  miles  to  the 
Algonquin  national  park;  but  this  constitutes  only 
the  beginning  of  what  should  be  adopted  BfS  Sill  definite 
and  continuing  policy. 

The  necessity  for  further  protection  of  important 
watersheds,  must  also  be  considered.  Waterp^ower 
development  is  now  a  vital  factor  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  provinces,  and  this  importance  is  bound  to 
increase  tremendously  in  the  future.  For  the  intelli- 
gent protection  of  this  great  interest  forest  protection 
is  absolutely  essential.  A  concrete  example  of  this 
relationship  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission at  the  annual  meeting  a  year  ago,  by  Mr.  Chal- 
lies.  Superintendent  of  the  Dominion  Water  Powers 
Branch.  As  a  result  of  the  representations  made  by 
Mr.  Challies,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, favoring  the  establishment  of  a  forest  reserve  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Winnipeg  Eiver  and  especial- 
ly on  the  watershed  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  So  far 
as  known,  however,  there  has  been  no  action  upon  this 
matter  by  the  Ontario  Government. 

Trent  Watershed. 

At  the  last  two  annual  meetings  of  the  Commission, 
there  has  been  full  discussion  of  the  situation  on  the 
watershed  of  the  Trent  Canal,  and  resolutions  have 
been  adopted  and  transmitted  to  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment. As  far  as  known,  there  has  been  no  action  ta- 
ken, and  the  situation  remains  unchanged. 

The  land  surface  of  this  watershed  comprises  some 
2,000  square  miles,  of  which  about  one-third,  or  725 
square  miles  still  remains  in  the  ownership  of  the  pro- 
vincial government.  Of  this,  450  square  miles  are 
still  under  license,  while  275  square  miles,  or  176,000 
acres,  represent  limits  which  have  reverted  to  the 
Crown,  after  the  licenses  had  lapsed  or  been  aban- 
doned. These  crown  lands  are  practically  all  non- 
agricultural,  and  are  chiefly  valuable  for  forestry  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  understood  that,  on  account  of  financial  con- 
siderations, and  the  existence  of  very  large  areas  of 
similar  or  better  forest  lands  in  the  province,  for  which 
it  is  impracticable  at  the  presnt  time  to  provide 
adequate  protection,  there  is  little  hope  of  the  provin- 
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eial  government  being  able  to  provide  the  amount  of 
protection  urgently  needed  in  the  Trent  watershed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dominion  Government  is 
vitally  interested  in  this  situation,  having  already  ex- 
pended some  ten  million  dollars  upon  works  per- 
taining to  the  Trent  Canal.  The  protection  of  this 
watershed,  and  consequent  regulation  of  waterflow, 
are  essential  to  the  full  success  of  this  undertaking. 
It  is  believed  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Do- 
minion Government  would  be  amply  justified  in  in- 
curring further  reasonable  expense  for  this  purpose,  in 
order  to  protect  the  investment  already  made,  as  well 
as  the  future  expenditures  which  must  be  incurred 
in  completing  the  project. 

In  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch,  there  is  already 
in  existence  an  organization  admirably  equipped  to 
carry  on  this  work.  The  Dominion  Government  has 
already  been  authorized  by  the  provincial  authorities 
to  acquire  Crown  land  in  the  Trent  watershed  at 
fifty  cents  per  acre. 

The  most  practicable  method  of  securing  a  begin- 
ning in  the  solution  of  this  problem  would  be  for  the 
Dominion  Government  to  proceed  with  the  purchase  of 
such  portions  of  the  176,000  acres  of  unlicensed  Crown 
lands  as  are  fairly  contiguous,  and  place  the  same  un- 
der the  Forestry  Branch  for  protection  and  develop- 
ment; or  else,  considering  the  benefits  which  such  ac- 
tion would  confer  upon  the  province,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  induce  the  province  to  place  such  areas,  free 
of  chatrge,  under  the  care  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, under  an  arrangement  by  which,  eventually,  fin- 
ancial satisfaction  might  be  secured  for  the  province. 

Undoubtedly,  some  plan  of  co-operation  could  be 
developed  whereby  a  system  of  fire  protection  would 
be  established,  covering  the  more  important  portions 
of  the  watershed. 

The  cost  of  this  work  would  not  be  great,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  to  be  received.  In  addition  to 
the  value  of  watershed  protection,  this  work  would 
have  a  very  great  indirect  value  as  an  experimental 
demonstration  to  all  the  provincial  governments  and 
owners  of  forest  lands  in  eastern  Canada,  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  restoring  such  waste  lands 
to  a  productive  condition.  Educational  work  of  this 
character  is  a  thoroughly  well-justified  function  of 
the  Dominion  Government,  and  is  closely  comparable 
to  work  which  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  is  al- 
ready doing  in  the  west,  as  well  as  to  work  in  other 
lines  which  other  departments  of  the  Government  are 
conducting  throughout  the  Dominion.  It  is  also  direct- 
ly parallel  to  work  which  the  United  States  is  carry- 
ing on  in  the  eastern  States,  under  the  Weeks  Law, 
which  carries  a  large  appropriation  for  the  acquisition 
of  non-agricultural  forest  lands  on  the  watersheds  of 
navigable  streams. 

The  work  in  the  Trent  watershed  could  be  taken  up 
on  this  basis  by  the  Dominion  Government,  without 
any  large  expenditure,  either  for  first  cost  or  for  an- 
nual charges.  Also,  entirely  aside  from  the  indirect 
benefits  resulting  from  better  watershed  protection, 
the  investment  would  in  the  long  run  undoubtedly  be 
a  paying  one,  from  the  sale  of  forest  products  in  fu- 
ture years.  I  addition,  these  relatively  barren  lands 
would  be  made  productive  and  would  thus  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  and  afford  an  opportunity  for 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  local  population,  which  is 
able  to  find  far  too  little  remunerative  employment  un- 
der present  conditions. 


Wider  Use  of  Western  CoaL 

During  past  years,  there  has  been  some  difficulty  on 
account  of  excessive  fire  danger  resulting  from  the 
use,  as  locomotive  fuel,  of  certain  western  coals  hav- 
ing poor  coking  qualities.  This  difficulty  has  inter- 
fered quite  seriously  with  the  use  of  some  of  these 
coals  by  railways  during  the  summer  season.  In  order 
to  increase  their  summer  market,  the  Canadian  Coal 
and  Coke  Company  have  employed  an  expert  to  de- 
vise a  spark  arrester  which  shall  so  check  the  emis- 
sion of  live  sparks  from  the  stack,  as  to  permit  the 
reasonably  safe  use  of  such  coals  the  year  round.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Operating  and 
Fire  Inspection  Departments  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion are  co-operating  with  the  Canadian  Coal  and  Coke 
Company  in  the  conduct  of  these  experiments,  which, 
unfortunately,  are  now  delayed  by  the  recent  death 
of  the  expert  and  the  necessity  of  securing  a  new  man 
who  is  qualified  to  carry  the  experiment  forward.  The 
success.  Such  an  outcome  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 
results  already  secured  give  considerable  promise  of 
since  the  utilization  of  local  coal  supplies  means  the 
development  of  additional  Canadian  industries. 

Co-operative  Fire  Protection. 

A  notable  occurrence  of  the  past  year  in  eastern 
Canada  was  the  organization  last  spring  of  the  Low- 
er Ottawa  Forest  Protective  Association.  The  terri- 
tory protected  by  this  Association  comprises  some  7,- 
500,000  acres,  on  the  watershed  of  the  Gatineau, 
Lievre,  Rouge,  Coulonge  and  Nation  rivers,  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  The  lines  of  organization  are 
closely  similar  to  those  which  had  previously  proved 
so  successful  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Maurice  Forest 
Protective  Association,  the  territory  of  which  lies 
just  east  of  the  territory  embraced  within  the  Lower 
Ottawa  Association.  The  combined  territory  of  these 
two  associations  now  comprises  approximately  15,- 
000,000  acres  of  forest  lands.  Both  organizations  co- 
operate closelj^  with  the  provincial  government  of  Que- 
bec. In  each  case  also,  the  Association  manager  is  an 
officer  of  the  Fire  Inspection  Department  of  the  Rail- 
way Commission,  and  secures  co-operation  in  that  cap- 
acity from  the  railways  operating  within  the  Asso- 
ciation boundaries. 

Co-operative  fire  protection  having  proven  such  a 
success  in  a  portion  of  Quebec,  as  it  has  previously 
proven  in  many  portions  of  the  United  States,  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  movement  will  con- 
tinue, and  in  particular,  that  the  plan  at  present  under 
discussion  of  an  association  on  the  Upper  Ottawa,  shall 
be  made  effective. 

Game  Preservation. 

At  the  last  two  annual  meetings  of  the  Commission, 
resolutions  have  been  adopted  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  a  game  presei've  in  those  portions  of  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia  adjoining  the  Glacier  National 
Park  of  Montana.  Through  the  extension  of  the  "Wa- 
terton  Lakes  Park,  this  action  has  now  been  taken  so 
far  as  the  Alberta  portion  is  concerned,  but  no  action 
has  been  taken  in  British  Columbia.  The  provincial 
government  very  naturally  objects  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  park  in  that  section,  which  embraces  a  por- 
tion of  the  headwaters  of  the  Flathead  river,  on  ac- 
count of  interference  with  the  further  development  of 
the  natural  resources,  particularly  coal.  It  should, 
however,  be  emphasized  that  the  Commission  has  re- 
commended only  the  establishment  of  a  game  preserve, 
and  that  this  action  could  readily  be  taken  without 
the  withdrawal  of  either  land  or  minerals  from  alien- 
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aition,  and  thus  would  not  at  all  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  section  in  ques- 
tion. All  that  is  needed  is  the  enactment  of  a  law  by 
the  provincial  legislature  or  the  passage  of  an  Order- 
in-Council,  closing  an  area  of  some  320  square  miles 
to  hunting,  together  with  adequate  provision  for  en- 
forcement. Unless  the  Government  of  British  Co- 
lumbia can  be  persuaded  to  co-operate  to  this  extent, 
it  appears  that  there  will  be  a  serious  limitation  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  measures  already  taken  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  Glacier  Park,  Montana), 
and  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  Waterton  Lakes 
Park,  Alberta,  looking  toward  the  preservation  of  big 
game,  particularly  mountain  sheep  and  mountain 
goats.  This  proposal  has  the  cordial  support  of  the 
Camp-Fire  Club  of  America,  which  has  continuously 
urged  favorable  action  during  the  past  several  years. 


Scientific  Investigations. 

While  fire-protection  is  the  first  essential  to  any  plan 
of  forest  administration,  it  does  not  by  any  means 
constitute  ajl  there  is  to  forestry,  which  is  a  well- 
developed  science  and  profession  in  itself,  even  entire- 
ly aside  from  fire  protection.  The  Dominion  Forestry 
Branch,  the  British  Columbia  Forest  Branch,  and  the 
Quebec  Forest  Service,  all  have  quite  extensive  organ- 
izations, and  have  done  excellent  work,  while  the  On- 
tario Government  is  doing  less  and  has  only  the  begin- 
nings of  a  forestry  organizajtion.  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  have  no  forestry  organizations  at  all. 

When  we  consider,  however,  that  there  was  not  one 
forester  in  Canada  in  1899,  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  general  progress  made. 


CLYDE  LEAVITT,  R.  H.  CAMPBELL  G.  C.  PICHE  H.    R.  MACMILLAN 

Forester    to    the    Commission     Dominion    Director    of    For-    Chief     Forester,     Porvince    of  Chief  Forester,  British  Colum- 
of  Conservation  estry.  Quebec.  bia. 


Address  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell. 
THE  FIRE  SITUATION  DURING  1914. 

Forest  fires  are,  and  still  will  be  for  some  years,  the 
great  enemy  of  the  forest  in  Canada.  The  danger  to 
our  timber  supplies  from  this  great  destructive  force 
has  been  iterated  and  reiterated  until  those  who  have 
heard  it  from  year  to  year  begin  sometimes  to  won- 
der if  we  must  always  harp  on  the  same  string.  But 
we  are  forced  to  play  the  one  note  till  the  country  has 
learned  it,  and  the  returning  vibrations  do  not  as  yet 
indicate  any  great  or  general  degree  of  harmony  on  the 
subject. 

The  agitation  that  has  been  carried  on  for  the  last 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  for  better  methods  of  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires  has  not  been  without  effect,  but 
perhaps  a  more  potent  cause  of  advance  has  been  the 
recurring  dry  years  which  have  caused  great  losses 
by  forest  fires  and  which  have  made  the  application  of 
the  lesson  in  so  sharp  and  vivid  a  manner  that  it  has 
been  brought  strongly  home  and  has  forced  advances 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible. 

In  normal  years  the  precipitation  is  sufficient  with 
but  a  small  or  inadequately  organized  fire  patrol  to 
keep  the  fires  in  control,  but  at  irregular  intervals 
comes  the  dry  season  when  the  high  peak  of  danger 


is  reached.  Fires  begin  in  different  places  in  the  dry 
vegetation  or  debris,  the  patrols  are  called  to  a  dozen 
different  points  at  once,  the  air  becomes  filled  with 
smoke  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  told  where  the  fires 
are  or  whether  new  ones  are  beginning.  Then  only  a 
thorough  organization,  a  trained  and  sufficient  force, 
officers  of  administrative  ability,  good  lines  of  com- 
munication, complete  equipment,  can  save  the  situa- 
tion. Surely  we  have  learned  in  the  past  few  months 
that  system  and  organization  are  of  vital  importance 
and  that  in  days  of  peace  we  must  prepare  for  war. 

The  year  1914  just  past  was,  particularly  in  the 
western  provinces,  one  of  those  years  of  deficient  pre- 
cipitation which  test  the  strength  of  the  defences 
against  forest  fires,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  of  interest 
to  contrast  it  with  the  nearest  previous  dry  year,  1910, 
and  find  out  what  advance  there  was  in  preparedness 
to  meet  fire  and  what  was  the  result. 

I  will  confine  my  statements  to  Dominion  territory, 
though  the  same  princples  will  att'eet  the  work  in  all 
pai'ts  of  the  Dominion. 

There  was  a  long,  dry  fall  in  the  year  1909,  not  much 
snow  during  the  winter  and  an  early  thaw  in  March, 
followed  by  cold,  dry  weather  which  made  the  very 
worst  possible  conditions  for  fire,  and  the  dry  condi- 
tions persisted,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Al- 
berta, on  to  the  middle  of  the  summer.    As  a  eonse- 
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quenee  the  year  1910  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
years  for  the  forests  since  their  protection  has  been  giv- 
en any  attention,  and  the  losses  which  occurred  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  border  became  only  relatively  less 
important  in  comparison  with  the  very  heavy  losses  of 
forest  and  other  property  and  of  human  life  in  the 
States  to  the  south  of  the  international  boundary.  The 
number  of  fires  reported  on  Dominion  territory  in  that 
year  was  1,227,  and  the  most  extensive  areas  of  fire 
were  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  southern  Alberta.  One 
continuous  area  of  fire  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  covered  an  extent  of  494  square  miles,  and 
almost  every  man  in  that  part  of  the  country  had  to  be 
called  out  to  fight  fire. 

At  that  time  the  organization  of  the  protective  force 
was  not  at  all  thorough  or  complete.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains were  not  then  being  handled  as  a  forest  reserve, 
and  the  area  of  forest  reserve  elsewhere  was  compara- 
tively small,  amounting  to  only  2,725,360  acres.  Even 
the  forest  reserve  administration  was  new  and  unde- 
veloped, and  it  was  not  taken  very  seriously  by  the 
public,  although  the  results  of  protection  on  the  forest 
reserves  were  decidedly  better  than  outside  of  them. 
The  number  of  rangers  employed  on  the  forest  re- 
serves was  twenty,  and  the  number  of  fire  rangers  out- 
side of  the  reserves  was  107.  On  the  forest  reserves 
only  a  small  beginning  at  improvements,  such  as  roads, 
trails,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  reserves 
had  been  made,  and  in  the  districts  outside  of  the  re- 
serves nothing  of  this  kind  had  been  undertaken  ex- 
cept such  desultory  clearing  as  might  have  been  done 
on  a  trail  by  a  fire  ranger  as  he  passed  along  and  found 
it  necessary  to  clear  an  occasional  fallen  tree  from  the 
path  in  order  to  get  through.  The  equipment  of  the 
ranger  districts  with  fire  fighting  tools  was  not  placed 
on  any  thorough  basis,  and  it  was  usually  difficult  to 
get  a  supply  at  the  right  place  when  needed.  No  thor- 
ough system  of  inspection  of  railways,  so  sis  to  en- 
sure the  carrying  out  of  the  regulations  of  the  Do- 
minion Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  in  regard  to 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  fire,  was  carried  out, 
although  such  an  inspection  had  been  tentatively  be- 
gun during  that  year.  It  may  also  be  added  that  or- 
ganization of  a  fire  patrol  service  had  just  been  be- 
gun by  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  and  was  far 
from  adequate. 

The  area  covered  by  the  fires  on  Dominion  Lands 
reported  in  1910  was  345,660  acres,  and  the  quantity 
of  merchantable  timber  burned  was  185,350,000  feet 
board  measure. 

The  year  1914  was  also  a  very  dry  one.  There  was 
little  or  no  snow  in  the  winter  and  the  spring  and 
summer  were  very  dry.  From  every  district  the  re- 
port as  to  the  dangerous  conditions  was  the  same,  a;nd 
the  efforts  of  the  whole  staff  were  strained  to  the  ut- 
most to  meet  the  situation.  Their  efforts  met  with 
considerable  success  as  very  many  fires  were  prevented 
or  stopped  which  would  have  caused  serious  damage, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  was  considerable  loss,  which 
shows  that  there  is  room  still  for  improvement  in 
spite  of  the  advances  which  have  been  made  since  the 
year  1910.  The  number  of  fires  which  are  reported  on 
Dominion  territory  for  the  year  1914  is  1406  (with 
two  districts  incomplete)  and  the  number  which  did 
serious  damage  is  about  twelve.  The  total  area  burn- 
ed over  as  reported  was  438,567  acres  and  the  quan- 
tity of  merchantable  timber  damaged  or  destroyed 
was  350,000,000  feet  board  measure. 

The  expenditure  for  fighting  fire  was  $70,000. 


It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  result  in  1914 
was  worse  than  it  was  in  1910,  in  spite  of  the  advance- 
ment in  improvement  works  and  fire  fighting  organi- 
zation. Outside  of  two  fires,  however,  which  occurred 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  damage  was  compara- 
tively small.  These  fires  occurred  in  a  district  which 
was  well  back  in  the  mountains  where  there  was  no 
resident  population  to  assist  in  fighting  fire  and  where 
the  road  and  trail  system  had  not  been  worked  out, 
and  these  fires  are  responsible  for  four-fifths  of  the 
damage.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  fire  preventive  plan 
is  adequate  until  it  is  complete  and  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  to  give  full  protection. 

In  the  districts  outside  of  forest  reserves  the  un- 
known causes  of  fire  are  over  50  per  cent,  and  outside 
of  reserves  less  than  40  per  cent.  Of  the  known  causes 
settlers  take  the  foremost  place,  especially  outside 
of  forest  reserves,  with  the  railways  closely  following, 
and  campers  in  the  third  place ;  so  that  the  chief 
causes  of  danger  are  well  known  and  give  some  indica- 
tion of  the  direction  in  which  improvement  must  be 
worked  out.  In  the  mountain  districts  lightning  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  fire,  and  as  it  usually  strikes  in  in- 
accessible places,  and  is  not  amenable  to  law  or  argu- 
ment, it  is  in  some  respects  the  most  difficult  to  handle. 

Organization. 

During  the  year  1910  the  organization  of  the  field 
service  consisted  of  one  inspector  of  forest  reserves 
and  a  number  of  chief  fire  rangers  who  acted  directly 
under  instructions  from  head  office.  "When  the  very 
large  additions  to  the  forest  reserves  were  made  in 
the  year  1911,  including  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  more  inten- 
sive organization,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  di- 
vide the  inspection  of  forest  reserves  into  four  dis- 
tricts corresponding  to  the  four  western  provinces,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  administrative  work  in  each 
province  is  under  charge  of  a  district  inspector  whose 
headquarters  are  located  in  that  province.  The  fire 
ranging  outside  of  the  forest  reserves  was  until  the 
present  year  placed  under  charge  of  a  special  inspec- 
tor, but  since  the  organization  of  the  forest  reserves 
has  developed  and  the  fire  ranging  has  been  better 
orgamized  it  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  to  have 
the  inspector  for  each  province  handle  the  inspection 
not  only  of  the  forest  reserve  work,  but  of  the  fire 
ranging.  The  infusion  also  of  a  larger  number  of  men 
in  the  administration  who  have  been  technically  train- 
ed in  forestry  has  resulted  in  a  much  better  appreci- 
ation of  the  purposes  and  the  lines  of  development  in 
the  forest  reserves. 

Each  of  the  Forest  Reserves  has  been  organized  with 
a  Supervisor  or  Ranger  in  charge  Avith  a  staff  of  For- 
est Rangers  under  him  varying  in  number  according 
to  the  size  of  the  reserve.  The  Rocky  Mountains  For- 
est Reserve  has  been  divided  into  four  divisions  or 
forests  for  purposes  of  administration. 

The  staff  on  the  forest  reserves  in  1910  was  20,  and 
in  1914,  142,  but  the  area]  had  increased  in  that  time 
from  2,725,360  acres  to  23,024,640  acres. 

Improvements. 

For  protection  further  development  has  followed 
along  well  recognized  lines.  The  improvement  of 
means  of  communication  is  the  matter  of  first  import- 
ance in  any  fire  preventive  administration,  and  there- 
fore considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  de- 
veloping of  ai  system  of  roads  and  trails  throughout 
all  the  reserves.   In  the  year  1910  the  number  of  miles 
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of  road  which  had  been  made  in  the  forest  reserves  was 
144,  which  included  fire  guards  which  had  been  cut  out 
along  the  boundaries  of  the  reserves.  There  are  now 
within  the  reserves  some  300  miles  of  roads,  1,249  miles 
of  trails,  500  miles  of  fire  guards  ploughed,  400  miles 
of  fire  guards  cut,  and  200  miles  of  telephone  line 
constructed.  The  advantage  that  such  a  system  of 
improvements  brings  about  in  the  administration  of 
the  forest  reserves  is  very  well  shown  by  the  system 
of  roads,  trails  and  cabins  in  the  Clearwater  Division 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Forest  Reserve  as  shown  on 
the  map  herewith.  In  the  year  1910,  none  of  these 
trails  had  been  opened  up,  and  if  a  fire  had  occurred 
inside  of  the  mountains  it  would  have  meant  a  trip  of 
two  weeks  or  more  to  reach  it,  while  at  the  present 
time  any  part  of  the  reserve  can  be  reached  from  head- 
quarters in  two  or  three  days.  Even  this  is,  of  course, 
slow,  and  the  time  will  have  to  be  shortened  yet  more 
if  the  fire  situation  is  to  be  under  control. 

Trails. 

The  character  of  the  trails  which  are  being  construct- 
ed has  been  very  much  improved.  The  trails  are  now 
laid  out  on  a  regular  system  of  primary,  secondary  and 
third  class  trails.  The  primary  trails  are  the  main 
trails  connecting  all  the  important  points  in  the  re- 
serve and  are  inter-communicating.  They  are  made 
as  thoroughly  and  as  carefully  as  are  the  roads,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  width  is  not  so  great. 
The  secondary  trails  are  not  so  thoroughly  made,  nor 
is  there  as  much  care  as  to  the  grade  as  they  are  to 
give  access  to  special  points;  and  the  third  class  trails 
are  as  a  rule  merely  cleared  of  obstructions. 

When  the  work  was  begun  there  were,  of  course, 
some  old  trails,  particularly  old  Indian  trails,  through 
the  mountains,  but  these  were  usually  in  very  bad 
order  and  were  not  laid  out  on  any  system  that  would 
facilitate  the  organizaition  of  the  protective  service. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  plan 
a  completely  new  trail  system,  and  this  work  is  being 
(lone  for  each  of  the  reserves  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be 
overtaken,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  older  estab- 
lished reserves  this  work  will  be  pushed  to  completion 
within  another  two  or  three  years. 

Telephones, 

The  construction  of  telephone  lines  has  not  as  yet 
been  done  extensively,  as  it  is  necessary  first  to  know 
thoroughly  the  topography  of  the  reserve  and  to  lay 
out  the  system  of  roads  and  trails.  A  telephone  sys- 
tem is  a  very  necessary  part  of  a  protective  organiza- 
tion, as  it  is  the  very  quickest  means  of  communica- 
tion. On  the  reserves  where  the  telephone  system 
has  been  developed,  it  has  proved  very  useful.  The 
i;reatest  extent  of  telephone  line  on  any  one  reserve 
which  has  been  constructed  up  to  the  present  time 
is  on  the  Riding  Moimtain  Forest  Reserve  in  Manitoba, 
;ind  this  now  practically  covers  the  whole  reserve  and 
reaches  every  ranger  district.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  Supervisor  in  charge  of  the  reserve  can  im- 
mediately get  into  communication  with  any  ranger  and 
I  can  ascertain  the  conditions  on  any  portion  of  the  re- 
j  serve  at  any  time,  and  the  ranger  if  he  finds  the  con- 
ditions requiring  additional  help,  or  if  he  observes  a 
fire  which  he  is  unable  to  reach  himself,  will  imme- 
diately communicate  with  the  Supervisor.  This  sys- 
tem worked  very  well  indeed  on  the  Riding  Mountain 
Reserve  during  the  past  season  and  the  Supervisor  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  fire  protection  on 


that  reserve  has  now  been  practically  solved,  provided 
the  rangers  do  their  duty. 

Lookout  Towers. 

The  lookout  tower  system  has  been  established  in 
the  past  year  or  two,  and  these  towers  have  proved 
of  such  great  value  that  advantage  is  being  taken  of 
all  possible  lookout  points  not  only  in  forest  reserves, 
but  in  districts  outside.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a 
ranger  following  a  land  or  water  route  through  a  for- 
est has  little  chance  of  seeing  a  fire  unless  he  stumbles 
on  it,while  the  height  of  a  tower  lifting  him  above  the 
trees  may,  especially  on  any  elevation,  give  him  an 
extensive  view  and  the  opportunity  of  detecting  fire 
over  a  great  area.  In  1910  there  were  no  lookout 
towers  in  use.    In  1914  there  were  eighteen. 

Buildings. 

In  the  year  1910  all  of  the  forest  rangers  on  forest 
reserves  were  living  outside  of  the  reserves  and  had 
to  go  a  considerable  distance  before  they  actually 
reached  their  districts  within  the  reserve.  As  a  re- 
sult much  of  their  time  was  lost  getting  to  and  from 
their  work  and  they  were  frequently  not  on  their  dis- 
tricts at  times  when  their  presence  was  necessary.  To 
remedy  this  difficulty  houses  for  the  rangers  have 
been  built  on  the  forest  reserves  aind  now  practically 
all  of  the  rangers  are  living  inside  of  the  reserves  so 
that  they  can  keep  proper  control  of  their  work.  In  the 
larger  reserves  some  of  the  patrols  are  more  than  a 
day's  trip  and  at  many  places  cabins  have  been  erect- 
ed at  suitable  stages  on  the  trails  so  that  the  rang- 
ers may  have  proper  places  to  stay  over  night,  when 
out  on  their  patrols.  Some  27  houses  and  63  cabins 
have  been  built. 

Railways. 

In  1910  the  Department  carried  put  a  patrol  along 
the  railway  lines  both  under  construction  amd  in  op- 
eration, but  the  railways  themselves  gave  almost  no 
attention  to  fire  patrol  work  or  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Dominion  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for 
the  prevention  of  fire.  Some  of  our  officers  had  been 
appointed  inspectors  of  the  Board,  but  the  supervision 
had  not  been  systematized.  At  the  present  time  not 
only  has  the  system  of  inspection  by  the  forest  ser- 
vice under  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Dominion  Rail- 
way Board  been  well  developed  and  a  special  staff  ap- 
pointed for  it,  but  the  regulations  of  the  Board  have 
been  much  more  thorough  and  the  responsibility  for 
patrol  has  been  placed  on  the  railways.  The  results 
during  the  past  year  on  most  of  the  railway  lines 
have  been  very  gratifying.  Of  the  larger  companies 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  has  in  our  experience 
taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  matter,  having  ap- 
pointed a  special  inspector  of  their  own  to  supervise 
this  work  over  their  western  lines.  The  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  have  also  assisted  very  largely  and  the 
addition  to  the  area  in  British  Columbia  over  which 
oil  burning  locomotives  were  used  has  been  of  great 
assistance.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  has,  of 
the  larger  companies,  shown  the  least  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  for  improvement,  and  has  not  shown  any 
strong  desire  for  co-operation. 

None  of  the  big  companies  have,  however,  shown  the 
utter  disregard  for  the  safety  of  the  timber  resources 
of  the  country  or  for  the  regulations  of  the  Dominion 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Edmonton  Dunvegan  and  Peace  River  Railway  Com- 
pany.   Altliough  this  company  was  notified  of  the  re- 
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gulations  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  and 
of  the  patrols  which  they  were  required  to  keep  along 
their  line,  they  persisted  in  ignoring  these  require- 
ments all  through  the  summer.  Their  patrol  men  con- 
sisted of  their  regular  employees,  who  were  engaged 
in  other  duties  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  patrol. 
The  locomotives  used  by  them  were  usually  impro- 
perly screened  and  in  defective  condition.  They  set 
out  fire  to  protect  a  pile  of  their  own  ties  and  let 
it  run  loose  over  the  country.  Of  418  fires  reported 
by  the  Inspector  as  due  to  railways,  250  stand  to  the 
credit  (or  perhaps  rather  the  discredit)  of  this  rail- 
way company,  and  nearly  all  these  started  within  the 
300  foot  limit  from  the  right  of  way  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners  as  the  boundary  within 
which  the  railway  company  should  be  responsible. 
The  Inspector  received  nothing  but  abuse  for  his  ef- 
forts to  have  the  regulations  enforced,  but  he  kept 
record  of  all  infractions  of  the  regulations,  and  the 
railway  company  was  summoned  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  at  Edmonton  on 
the  20th  November,  and  after  the  case  on  both  sides 
had  been  presented,  a  member  of  the  Board  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  officers  of  the  company  ought  to 
be  in  penitentiary,  and  drastic  measures  were  threat- 
ened by  the  Board  if  decided  improvement  was  not 
shown  immediately.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  there 
may  be  an  improvement  for  next  summer,  but,  of 
course,  if  that  is  the  case,  next  summer  will  probably 
be  wet,  and  there  will  not  be  the  same  danger.  The 
company  preferred  to  take  the  chances  all  through 
a  dry  season. 

But  while  these  mechanical  helps  toward  a;  better 
administration  are  of  importance,  they  cannot,  in  the 
forestry  administration  any  more  than  in  the  army, 
take  the  place  of  the  proper  spirit  and  determination 
in  the  men  engaged  in  the  work.  I  think  I  may  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  the  spirit  which  the  staff  display 
in  their  work  is  better  than  it  was  in  the  year  1910, 
that  their  work  is  more  intelligently  directed  and  that 
the  results  are  better.  One  important  method  by 
which  this  has  been  brought  about  is  by  having  meet- 
ings of  the  officers,  and  especially  of  the  rangers,  once 
or  twice  during  the  year  when  they  can  discuss  their 
work  and  the  methods  which  have  been  followed  in 
the  different  districts,  improvements  which  have  been 
suggested  elsewhere,  and  when  a  better  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility and  of  public  service  can  be  established. 
While  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  all  of  the  rangers  are 
conscientious  in  the  work,  I  may  cite  as  an  example 
of  the  work  done  by  these  men  for  which  they  get 
very  little  recognition,  the  ease  of  one  ranger  who  was 
quite  ill  with  dysentery  when  a  fire  occured  in  his 
district,  and  he  fought  fire  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  almost  continuously,  without  being  able  to  take 
anything  more  solid  than  a  driak  of  water.  Men  who 
take  their  duties  so  seriously  are  entitled  to  the  greait- 
est  consideration,  but  under  the  present  system  the 
reward  which  such  a  man  may  look  forward  to  is  that 
in  case  of  a  change  of  government  he  may  be  fired  off 
his  job  if  somebody  else  wants  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  briefly  four  things  which 
I  consider  essential  for  the  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quate forest  policy  to  protect  the  forests  of  Canada: — 

(1)  The  development  of  the  forest  reserve  policy 
until  all  non-agricultural  lands  are  included,  and  the 
carrying  to  completion  of  the  system  of  improvements 
above  referred  to  so  that  protection  may  be  effective. 

(2)  Teaching  the  value  of  the  forest  from  the  busi- 
ness point  of  view.    The  forest  has  been  regarded 


almost  too  much  from  the  romantic  or  aesthetic  side, 
and  in  consequence  business  men  have  failed  to  grasp 
its  part  in  the  development  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
munity. In  Scotland  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
strong  agitation  for  the  development  of  a  forest  policy 
which  will  provide  for  the  planting  up  of  large  areas 
of  the  bare  moorlands  in  the  Highlands  with  two  ob- 
jects in  view;  first,  the  producing  more  wealth  from 
the  land  than  it  can  produce  from  grazing,  for  which 
it  is  now  used ;  and  second,  for  the  increase  of  the 
population,  and  finally,  from  these  two,  the  develop- 
ment of  business.  The  same  attitude  was  found  in 
the  Gironde  in  France,  where  at  one  time  such  area 
of  the  sand  land  as  his  voice  could  carry  over  was 
sold  to  any  person  for  25  francs,  and  where  now  such 
land  is  almost  a  gold  mine  to  the  private  owners  and 
the  Government,  besides  protecting  the  agricultural 
districts  and  greatly  increasing  the  population  as  a 
result  of  reforestation.  If  business  people  could  be 
made  to  realize  clearly  that  the  attempt  to  farm  ab- 
solute forest  land  in  their  own  district  is  going  to  be 
a  detriment  to  the  district  instead  of  a  help,  and  that 
particularly  in  the  western  provinces,  cities  and  towns 
which  have  timber  resources  behind  them,  are  in  a 
very  much  better  position  to  build  up  industries  than 
others,  it  should  go  far  toward  a  better  apprehen- 
sion of  what  the  forest  policy  means  and  its  import- 
ance to  their  future. 

(3)  The  possibility  of  infusing  a  proper  spirit  of 
public  service  into  any  organization  depends  a  good 
deal  on  being  able  to  ensure  officers  whose  duties  are 
of  a  permanent  nature  that  if  they  do  their  dutj'  effi- 
ciently they  will  be  continued  in  service,  and  therefore 
it  is  very  important  that  permanency  of  tenure  of  of- 
fice during  efficiency  should  be  secured  by  such  statu- 
tory enactment  as  may  be  necessary. 

Legislation  should  be  provided  by  the  other  provin- 
cial governments  similar  to  that  in  force  in  British 
Columbia  giving  the  fire  rangers  control  of  the  set- 
ting out  of  fires  for  the  clearing  of  land  so  as  to  pre- 
vent their  being  started  at  dangerous  periods  and  to 
ensure  that  proper  precautions  are  taken  before  fires 
are  started. 


Address  of  Mr.  Piche. 
FORESTRY  SITUATION  IN  QUEBEC. 

The  Forest  Service  of  Quebec  was  created  in 
1909  by  Honorable  Mr.  Allard,  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  to  succeed  the  former  organization  of  For- 
est Rangers.  The  Forest  Service  received  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  definite  attributions  and  a  subsidy  of 
$55,000  was  placed  at  our  disposal.  At  that  time,  the 
personnel  was  composed  of  two  Forest  Engineers, 
three  civil  engineers,  fifteen  student  assistants  and 
some  eighty  rangers,  explorers,  etc. 

In  1915,  we  find  ourselves  with  a  staff  of  twenty 
forest  engineers,  two  civil  engineers,  fifteen  expert 
sealers  or  special  agents,  and  eighty  forest  rangers, 
explorers  or  guides,  and  the  subsidy  has  now  reach- 
ed $100,000.  As  you  will  notice,  the  number  of  non- 
technical men  has  remained  stationary,  whereas  quite 
a  number  of  experts  have  been  added  to  the  force. 
This  was  the  weakness  of  the  former  service ;  as  to  ap- 
proach the  lumbermen,  to  discuss  with  them  the  me- 
thods of  exploitation,  and  to  rule  over  certain  diffi- 
culties, one  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  instruc- 
tion and  be  clothed  with  more  authority  than  an  or- 
dinary ranger. 
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In  order  to  recruit  such  men,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  forest  school  which  was  established  in  1910, 
at  Quebec.  The  men  follow  a  three  years'  course  and 
work  in  the  ranks  of  the  forest  service  during  the 
months  of  holidays,  so  that  when  they  graduate  they 
are  familiar  with  our  conditions  and  with  the  work 
they  are  called  to  do.  The  results  of  this 
system  have  been  very  good.  Out  of  twenty-six  forest 
engineers,  who  have  now  graduated  from  the  Laval 
Forest  School,  we  employ  eighteen  of  them,  the  others 
having  secured  employment  with  some  of  the  lumber- 
ing concerns  in  Quebec,  or  are  working  on  their  own 
account.  May  I  mention  that  one  of  our  men  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Branch  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  Quebec,  whilst  another  is  one 
of  the  engineers  in  the  Quebec  Road  Department. 

Now  that  we  have  succeeded  in  recruiting  a  techni- 
cal personnel  of  some  value,  we  expect  to  devote  our 
attention  to  the  training  of  forest  rangers,  that  would 
be  of  value,  not  only  to  the  government,  but  also  to 
the  lumbermen ;  and  before  long  we  expect  to  establish 
a  ranger  school.  To  complete  this  educational  move- 
ment, we  would  have  liked  to  have  some  of  our  men  to 
lecture  in  the  different  centres,  but  this  may  be  done 
only  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  there  are  more 
subjects  to  attract  our  attention  at  the  present  time. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  a  total 
forest  area  of  some  130,000,000  acres,  of  which  45,000,- 
000  acres  have  been  leased  to  the  limit  holders,  5,000,- 

000  acres  belong  to  the  private  individuals  and  the  re- 
mainder, some  80,000,000  acres  is  in  virgin  forests. 

We  have  very  little  to  do  yet  with  the  management 
of  the  private  lands,  but  we  know  that  there  are 
many  reforms  that  should  be  made,  and  it  will  be  one 
of  the  subjects  to  be  taken  over  in  the  near  future. 
We  would  like  to  establish  a  system  of  co-operation 
with  the  private  holders  so  as  to  place  their  woodlots 
under  a  permanent  system  of  exploitation.  At  the 
;  present  time  our  activity  in  this  field  has  been  limited 
to  the  re-forestation  of  waste  lands,  and  I  may  say 
that  this  movement  has  aroused  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
est in  the  province.  The  demands  for  plants  are  now 
coming  in  greater  numbers  each  year,  so  much  that 
we  had  to  increase  the  capacity  of  our  forest  nursery 
at  Berthierville. 

To  protect  our  timber  lands  against  the  encroach- 
iiM'nt  of  land  speculators  under  cover  of  colonization 
[  we  have  to  maintain  an  active  watch  over  the  lots 
I  sold  each  year.    As  soon  as  we  have  collected  suffi- 
I  cient  proofs  that  the  occupation  of  the  land  is  not 
l)ona  fide  a  report  is  made  asking  for  the  cancellation 
jof  the  sale.    Often  our  action  is  completed  by  the  eol- 
Ii'ftion  of  heavy  fines  imposed  upon  the  timber  which 
lias  been  cut  in  trespass.    This  rigid  control  has  caus- 
'  <l,  it  is  true,  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  lots  sold 

1  a  eh  year,  but  we  are  led  to  believe  that  a  better 

•  ■lass  of  settlers  has  come  to  the  front,  knowing  that 
tlicy  would  be  encouraged  and  protected  against  the 
land  speculator. 

We  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  classification  of 
land  during  last  year,  we  thus  examined  nearly  500,- 

000  acres.    One  of  the  elements  of  bad  lumbering  in 

•  I'ftain  sections  of  our  province  was  the  uncertainty  in 
j  which  were  placed  some  of  the  limit  holders,  that  part 

1  of  their  limits  would  vanish  under  the  attacks  of  land 
speculators,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  race  between  the 
lot  seeker  and  the  limit  holder,  the  latter  trying  to  cut 
the  timber  as  quickly  as  possible  in  advance  of  the 
former.  By  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  lots  and  a  thor- 
ough classification  of  the  townships  these  elements 


of  disturbance  have  now  disappeared  and  the  lum- 
bering is  taking  a  more  steady  course. 

On  the  South  Shore  we  have  even  succeeded  in 
creating  reserves  in  which  no  sale  of  lots  will  take 
place  before  10  years.  We  did  not  urge  for  a  longer 
period  as  we  are  sure  that  within  this  time  the  pub- 
lie  sentiment  will  be  sufficiently  educated  to  allow  us 
to  continue  this  policy  without  any  difficulty. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  charged  with  the  ex- 
ploration of  vacant  lands  and  last  year  our  men  made 
reconnaisances  over  some  8,000  square  miles  of  ter- 
itory.  The  information  gathered  has  allowed  us  to 
offer  some  of  these  lands  to  the  public,  as  timber  limits 
and  a  sale  was  made  last  October;  notwithstanding 
the  disturbances  caused  by  the  war,  the  average  price 
paid,  for  the  bonus  per  square  mile  was  much  higher 
than  any  former  sale. 

Our  control  of  the  lumbering  operation  has  been 
successful,  thanks  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
limit-holders.  In  the  pulp  and  paper  districts,  there 
is  absolutely  no  reproach  to  be  made  to  the  operators, 
as  the  stumps  are  cut  low,  the  tops  are  small,  and  in 
fact,  the  lumbering  is  more  conservative  than  we  dared 
to  recommend  in  1909.  To  encourage  this  good  move- 
and  also  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  fire  by  minimizing 
the  amount  of  debris,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Allard,  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  has  decided  recently  to  give  a 
rebate  of  50  per  cent  of  the  stumpage,  due  for  all  logs 
less  than  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end.  Many 
lumbering  companies  have  established  a  forestry 
branch  or  have  appointed  a  certain  number  of  inspec- 
tors to  control  their  logging  operations  and  are  co- 
operating with  us  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Much  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  rapid  exploita- 
tion of  windfalls  and  of  fire  or  insect  killed  trees.  The 
Government  gives  a  reduction  of  stumpage  in  each 
case  to  stimulate  the  removal  of  these  trees  before 
they  are  too  much  damaged. 

In  the  domain  of  forest  entomology  and  mycology 
we  have  not  done  very  much,  first  because  of  the  lack 
of  technical  help  and  secondly  on  account  of  too  much 
work  in  other  directions.  We  have  tried  to  correct 
this  deficiency  as  quickly  as  possible  and  two  of  our 
young  foresters  are  specializing  in  these  important 
studies.  Though  we  have  not  suffered  too  much  of 
late  from  the  attacks  of  the  insects,  we  have  to  deplore 
the  reduction  of  the  reproduction  of  balsam  fir  and  in 
some  places  of  spruce  by  the  defoliations  of  the  spruce 
bud  worm.  The  forest  tent  caterpillar  has  been  very 
active  during  the  last  three  summers,  but,  thanks  to 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Entomology,  our  people  have 
been  instructed  how  to  adopt  preventative  measures 
which  will  soon  check  this  insect. 

In  many  sections  of  our  provinces,  we  find  farms 
where  the  light  soil  uncovered  by  undue  clearing  or 
impoverished  by  a  wrong  system  of  cultivation  has 
transformed  into  shifting  sands,  which  not  only  have 
ruined  the  property  of  these  farmers,  but  have  also 
extended  upon  the  adjoining  lands.  The  sandy  wave 
buries  also  the  good  soils,  and  if  not  checked  in  due 
tune  may  become  a  very  serious  plague.  As  found 
by  the  French  foresters,  who  succeeded  in  reclaiming 
the  imiiK^nse  sand  dunes  of  the  Gasgogne  district,  the 
best  method  to  deal  with  this  problem  is  to  establish 
first  a  temporary  cover  with  beach  grass,  then  to 
plant  same  with  appropriate  trees.  We  started  this 
three  years  ago  at  Lachute,  and  we  have  now  150  acres 
sown  in  beach  grass  and  about  50  more  completely  re- 
claimed with  white  pine,  Scotch  pine,  spruce  and 
green  ash.  Another  experiment  has  been  made,  last 
autumn,  along  the  main  line  gf  tlie  Canadian  Pacifiq 
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Railway,  in  the  vicinity  of  Berthier  Junction,  and  we 
expect  to  pursue  this  work  vigorously  next  spring. 
As  stated  above,  the  reforestation  iiiovement  is  now 
taking  much  importance  and  we  can  expect  much  from 
this  policy  of  placing  again  into  value  unproductive 
lands. 

Though  the  protection  of  forest  fires  does  not  come 
under  our  attribution,  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  mention 
here  the  excellent  work  done  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  W. 
C.  J.  Hall,  who  succeeded  with  a  small  staff  and  a  small 
appropriation  to  protect  efficiently  the  vast  area  un- 
der his  care.  The  lumbermen  must  also  be  congratu- 
lated, and  we  can  mention  with  pride  the  excellent 
organizations  of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  and  the  Low- 
er Ottawa,  which  were  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Can- 
ada. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  I  have  said  enough  to  prove 
to  you  that  the  forestry  question  has  received  the  full- 
est attention  from  the  Quebec  government ;  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  with  the  support  of  he  auhorities 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  lumberman,  we  will  be  able 
to  do  much  more.  Our  province  is  rich  in  forests  and 
in  water  powers,  the  necessary  elements  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp  and  paper  so  that  we  may  contemplate 
upon  a  great  future  in  this  direction.  But  I  expect  al- 
so that  the  present  cut  of  one  billion  feet  from  the  for- 
ests under  license  can  be  increased  largely  without 
any  damage  to  the  normality  of  the  stands,  providing 
certain  precautions  are  taken,  i.e.  provided  a  techni- 
cal personnel  is  employed  by  the  limit  holders  to  pre- 
pare their  working  plans. 

The  cut  from  the  private  lands  exceeds  now  800  mil- 
lion feet.  I  think  it  could  be  increased  by  judicious 
management  and  a  systematic  reclamation  of  the  waste 
lands. 

Therefore  our  future  is  very  bright ;  being  placed 
at  the  door  of  Europe,  we  should  be  able  to  dispute 
their  markets  with  any  of  our  former  competitors,  but 
I  believe,  if  the  reports  received  are  correct,  that  be- 
fore long  Norway  will  not  be  able  to  import  pulpwood 
from  Finland,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  be  ready  when  the 
time  comes  to  take  advantage  of  these  new  markets. 


Address  of  Mr  MacMillan. 
THE  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL 
FIRE  PROTECTIVE  ORGANIZATION. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  assistance  which  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  has  rendered  to  the  British 
Columbia  Forest  Branch  in  taking  part  in  a  forest 
survey  of  British  Columbia  and  in  studying  the  re- 
i^eneration  of  the  forest  on  the  logged  over  and  burn- 
ed over  lands  of  the  coast  districts.  The  co-opera- 
live  spirit  which  this  Commission  has  shown  has  been  a 
constant  influence  in  forming  public  sentiment  and  in 
securing  the  information  which  must  be  the  basis 
of  wise  forest  administration. 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  principles  of  or- 
ganization of  a  Provincial  Forest  Branch.  This  is, 
of  course  a  very  broad  subject.  We  have  not  pro- 
gressed as  far  in  wise  business-like  forest  administra- 
tion in  this  country  as  might  be  expected  of  a  people 
so  dependent  upon  forests  as  we  are.  The  reason  for 
our  comparative  backwardness  is  to  be  found  in  public 
apathy — apathy  founded  on  ignorance;  ignorance  of 
the  importance  of  the  national  interests  at  stake;  ig- 
norance of  the  means  which  should  be  taken  to  main- 
tain forest  lands  in  productivity.   T  shall  therefore  dis- 


cuss the  problem  for  a  few  minutes  from  the  educa- 
tional standpoint,  the  standpoint  from  which  it  can 
best  be  attacked  by  this  influential  Commission. 

The  development  of  a  sufficient  forest  policy  depends 
upon  the  spread  of  three  ideas : — 

1.  — That  forestry  represents  a  commercial  and  econ- 
omical policy. 

2.  — That  all  non-agricultural  land  should  be  consid- 
ered a  public  asset. 

3.  — That  each  Government  owning  timbered  or  non- 
agricultural  land  should  maintain  one  organization 
charged  to  study  the  possibilities  of  those  lands,  pro- 
tect and  administer  them  accordingly. 

There  are  an  astonishing  number  of  people  in  this 
country  who  misinterpret  the  term  forestrv^  and  op- 
pose any  extension  of  forest  administration  because 
of  that  misinterpretation.  Such  people  believe  that 
forestry  is  a  conceit  of  sentimental  persons  who  desire 
to  protect  woodlands,  prohibit  the  cutting  of  trees; 
that  it  has  its  place  only  in  parks  where  commercial 
operations  are  not  contemplated.  Or  they  may  be- 
lieve sincerely  that  forestry  involves  the  expenditure 
of  a  great  deal  of  Government  money  in  the  planting 
or  cultivation  of  forests,  expenditure  which  could 
never  be  repaid  either  as  to  capital  or  interest.  Still 
another  misconception  of  forestry  exists  in  the  minds 
of  many  persons  connected  with  the  lumber  indiistry 
who  believe  that  a  Forest  Department  would  import 
from  Europe  or  elsewhere  absurd  regulations  requiring 
the  planting  of  a  tree  to  replace  every  one  cut  or 
hedging  logging  operations  about  Avith  killing  restric- 
tions. Such  conceptions  are,  of  course,  founded  on 
misinformation.  They  are  nevertheless  prevalent  and 
are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Canada  is  now,  of 
all  the  countries,  dependent  largely  upon  forest  indus- 
tries, doing  the  least  for  the  protection  of  the  timber 
lands.  These  false  interpretations  of  the  term  "For- 
estry" must  be  met  and  overthrown  if  public  support 
is  to  be  secured  for  a  forest  policy.  The  arguments 
with  Avhich  they  can  be  met  are  the  argiiments  that 
appeal  to  the  business  man.  Timber  must  be  cut  when- 
ever and  wherever  there  is  a  market  for  it,  wherever 
and  Avhenever  the  cutting  of  it  employs  labor  and 
supports  profitable  industries.  No  expenditure  should 
be  made  on  fire  protection  or  forest  administration, 
Avhich  will  not  be  returned  both  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  produce  of  the  land  to  which  the  ex- 
penditure is  devoted.  The  lumberman  or  logger  who 
fears  the  effects  of  forestry  should  be  made  acquaint- 
ed Avith  the  manner  in  which  forest  policies  haA'e  met 
the  needs  of  industry  in  the  Western  States  or  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Avhere  many  millions  of  feet  of  tim- 
ber have  been  sold  to  operating  companies  without 
any  trouble  over  the  adoption  of  regulations.  The 
British  Columbia  Forest  Branch  alone  has  sold  several 
hundred  million  feet  of  timber  to  loggers  during  the 
past  tAvo  years,  under  regulations  requiring  clean 
logging  and  such  disposition  of  slash  as  will  preA'ent 
the  accumulation  of  a  dangerous  fire  hazard  and  will 
encourage  the  regeneration  of  the  forest.  There  has 
been  no  trouble  AAath  the  logging  industry  oA'er  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy,  rather  it  is  supported  by 
the  industry.  The  important  point  is  that,  regulations 
are  made  as  fcAv,  as  simple,  as  economical  as  possible. 
They  are  framed  Avith  a  knoAvledge  of  the  logging  con- 
ditions of  the  particular  area  to  which  they  are  to 
a]»ply  and  their  estimated  cost  is  alloAved  for  setting 
the  price  for  the  sale  of  the  timber.  The  cost  of  the 
regulations  falls  upon  the  pi;blic  in  the  case  of  such 
timber  sales,  which  is  of  coui-se  proper  as  the  regu- 
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lations  are  designed  for  the  public  benefit.  The  log- 
ger or  timber  owner  therefore  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  forestry. 

The  proper  interpretation  of  forestry  and  what  it 
actually  means  to  Canada  cannot  be  stated  too  fre- 
(|uently.  The  future  of  this  country  depends  upon  our 
making  every  acre  productive.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
earth's  surface  can  be  made  productive  in  two  ways 
only,  by  producing  agricultural  or  timber  crops.  South 
of  the  60th  parallel,  about  69  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
Canada  is  unsuited  for  agricultural  crops.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  this  non-agricultural  land  is  suit- 
able for  the  production  of  merchantable  timber.  The 
production  of  forest  products  has  been  and  will  al- 
ways be  one  of  our  chief  industries.  At  the  present 
time  forest  industries  supply  12  per  cent  of  our  for- 
eign trade,  16  per  cent  of  our  railroad  traffic,  and 
equal  in  value  our  annual  wheat  crop.  We  have  a 
choice  to  make.  Shall  we  let  these  valuable  industries 
perish  for  want  of  raw  material  or  shall  we  per- 
petuate them  by  protection  of  our  present  mature  tim- 
ber from  fire,  protection  of  the  young  forests  on  our 
iion-agricidtural  lands  and  the  logging  of  our  forests 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the  reproduction  of 
valuable  forests?  The  perpetuation  of  these  industries 
.md  their  source  of  raw  material  by  the  investment 
i)f  such  expenditure  as  the  anticipated  crop  will  war- 
lant  is  forestry. 

Optimistic  as  we  have  been  in  this  country,  we  seem 
fo  have  been  unable  to  see  any  value  worth  caring  for 
of  such  expenditure  as  the  anticipated  crop  will  war- 
■nough  years  ago  when  we  heard  of  agricultural  lands 
in  the  Peace  River  Valley  to  recognize  that  such 
lands,  while  unused  at  the  time,  would  within  a  de- 
cade or  two  grow  crops  and  support  a  population; 
we  can  look  across  the  future  to  the  time  when  our 
far  northern  mineral  deposits,  though  inaccessible 
and  incapable  of  development  at  the  present  time,  will 
develop  centres  of  industry;  but  we  travel  daily  across 
the  non-agricultural  logged  areas  and  burned  over 
lands  which  surround  many  of  our  most  densely  set- 
tled communities  and  lie  across  our  transcontinental 
railways  and  we  see  in  such  lands  no  asset.  This  at- 
titude is  both  dangerous  and  unfair  to  the  country. 
We  must  realize  that  our  present  stands  of  merchant- 
able timber  cannot  support  our  growing  industries  in- 
definitely. The  growing  American  demand  for  forest 
products,  to  which  in  a  very  few  decades  will  be  add- 
ed a  much  greater  market  in  Europe  than  now  exists, 
will  very  rapidly  wipe  out  our  Eastern  merchantable 
forests.  Even  now  New  Brunswick  speeded  up  by 
foreign  markets  is  cutting  each  year  more  than  the 
annual  forest  growth  from  Crown  Lands.  This  is  a 
problem  which  must  be  faced  squarely  by  every  pro- 
vince. The  future  forest  industries  which  are  almost 
the  only  industries  possible  on  three-fifths  of  the  area 
of  Eastern  Canada  irmst  be  supported  by  the  timber 
grown  on  the  logged  over  and  burned  over  non-agri- 
cultural lands.  Looking  at  these  lands  we  should  see 
not  wastes  holding  no  promise  for  the  future,  but  pro- 
ductive lands  needing  only  fire  protection  to  enable 
them  to  support  logging  camps,  pulp  mills,  rural  and 
industrial  communities  of  a  type  which  has  done  much 
for  Canada.  If  the  young  forest  growth  on  the  non- 
agricultural  lands  of  Eastern  Canada  had  been  pro- 
tected from  fire  during  the  past  twenty  years,  rail- 
roads would  not  now  be  importing  railroad  ties  and 
sawmills  in  Western  Ontario,  each  the  centre  of  a 
thriving  community,  would  now  be  supplying  the 
world  with  lumber,  which  because  of  lack  of  forest 


protection  in  the  past  is  being  supplied  from  British 
Columbia  and  the  United  States.  Many  instances  may 
be  quoted  which  show  that  care  of  the  young  forest 
on  non-agricultural  lands  is  not  only  a  duty  we  owe 
to  posterity,  it  is  an  insurance  of  timber  industries, 
which  alfects  the  prosperity  of  Canadians  of  to-day. 
Even  agriculture  will  benefit  by  such  a  policy,  for 
scattered  through  our  non-agricultural  regions  are 
very  many  small  areas  of  agricultural  and  semi-agri- 
cultural land  which  can  only  be  developed  if  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  the  farms  can  find  such 
a  market  for  labor  and  prodrce  as  the  timber  indus- 
try affords. 

The  continuance  of  investigations  similar  to  the 
study  of  tlie  Trent  Valley  Waterslied  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Conservation  will  have  undoubted  elfect  on  the 
popular  valuation  of  our  non-agricultural  lands,  when 
it  is  shown  that  such  lands  will  in  70  years  produce 
a  timber  crop  work  96  dollars  per  acre  provided  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  acre  per  year  is  expended  in 
fire  protection,  the  public  will  readily  support  the  fire 
protection. 

The  importance  of  timber  industries  to  Canada,  the 
certainty  that  such  industries  cannot  be  permanent 
unless  the  growth  of  another  crop  of  timber  is  assur- 
ed makes  the  practice  of  forestry  imperative  as  an 
economic  measure.  Every  section  of  the  Canadian  pub- 
lic is  interested.  Roughly,  the  proportion  of  unagri- 
cultural  land  in  Canada  south  of  the  60th  parallel 
is  Nova  Scotia  81  per  cent.  New  Brunswick  72  per 
cent,  Quebec  76  per  cent,  Ontario  64  per  cent.  Do- 
minion Lands  51  per  cent,  British  Columbia  85  per 
cent.  Some  of  these  Governments  already  have  For- 
estry Departments ;  none  can  afford  to  be  without 
some  forestry  organization,  charged  with  the  study, 
protection  and  administration  of  rimbored  and  non- 
agricultural  crown  lands.  Such  lands  should  be  stud- 
ied in  order  that  the  protective  and  administrative 
measures  adopted  may  be  decided  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  the  products  to  be  expected  from 
the  land.  In  this  way  expenditure  is  avoided  on  in- 
accessible and  non-productive  land  which  will  not 
yield  returns  and  the  investment  is  made  on  those 
lands  where  (|uality  and  situation  guarantee  a  profit- 
able crop.  In  each  province  the  area  of  timber-land  is 
very  great.  The  condition  of  forest  growth,  of  fire 
hazard,  of  utilization  are  so  variable  that  no  rule  of 
thiunb  methods  may  be  safely  adopted.  The  Forest 
Branch  must  include  men  trained  to  and  free  to  study 
each  of  these  problems  in  order  that  loss  of  revenue 
may  be  prevented  and  the  most  economical  possible 
scheme  of  administration  and  protection  worked  out 
for  each  section  of  the  country. 

Our  experience  in  British  Columbia  has  been  that 
the  best  results  are  secured  at  the  least  expense  where 
the  one  organization,  call  it  Forest  Branch  or  Timber 
Department,  is  responsible  for  the  necessary  forest 
studies,  in  fire  protection  as  well  as  the  routine,  but 
highly  technical  business  of  timber  administration. 
There  are  several  advantages  of  such  a  consolidation 
of  work.  The  first  is  the  reduction  of  overhead  cost. 
The  head  office  looks  after  all  work.  One  field  or- 
ganization serves  all  purposes.  Frequently  one  man 
in  a  district  performs  various  duties  as  ranger  in 
charge  of  scaling,  supervision  of  logging  or  fire  pro- 
tection. This  form  of  organization  meets  with  the 
seasonal  character  of  forest  work.  The  rangers  who 
sui)ervise  logging  in  the  winter  are  at  the  same  time 
becoming  ac(iuainted  with  the  fire  hazards  in  their  dis- 
tricts and  are  the  best  men  available  to  supervise  pa- 
trol and  fire  protection  in  the  sumwer.   It  is  thus  pos-. 
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sible  to  give  good  men  permanent  employment,  and 
to  offer  them  incentives  for  doing  good  work  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  be  impossible  if  the  men  were  em- 
ployed for  summer  work  only.  This  increase  of  train- 
ed permanent  men  which  is  economically  possible  only 
where  the  one  organization  handles  the  protective  and 
administrative  work  is  the  important  feature  of  owr 
present  work  in  British  Columbia.  Other  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  organization  are  that  all  the  tim- 
ber-land whether  forest  reserves  or  not  is  under  the 
one  administration,  the  whole  organization  in  any  dis- 
trict is  available  under  one  head  for  any  emergency 
work  and  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try gained  by  a  man  in  one  branch  of  the  work  serves 
him  in  other  branches  of  the  work.  The  retaining  of 
the  best  men  from  year  to  year  makes  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  the  expert  forest  ranger;  a  man  experi- 
enced in  the  timber  business  of  his  district  in  scaling, 
fire  protection  and  fire  fighting,  without  whom  no  effi- 
cient forest  administrative  organization  can  exist. 

I  believe  that  everything  that  I  have  said  here  is 
self-evident.  The  man  on  the  street  would  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  if  he  had  the  facts  before  him, 
and  gave  a  few  hours  to  thinking  them  over.  The 
trouble  has  been  that  the  man  on  the  street,  the  Can- 
adian at  his  business,  has  not  been  worrying  over  the 
raising  of  another  crop  on  our  timber-lands.  The 
Commission  of  Conservation  is  in  an  excellent  position 
to  start  him  thinking,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  Com- 
mission together  with  the  various  Forest  Branches  in 
Canada  need  only  make  a  few  studies  and  place  the 
situation  in  concrete  form  before  the  public  to  ensure 
that  in  a  few  years  public  timber-lands  will  be  studied, 
protected  and  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  main- 
tain their  productivity  and  to  guarantee  to  Canada 
a  permanent  forest  industry. 


Dr.  Femow's  Address. 

Co-operation  in  Management  of  Dominion  Timber 
Lands  and  Co-operation  with  Ontario  on  the 
Trent  Watershed  Survey. 

The  present  time  is  not  very  opportune  to  suggest 
work  and  expenditures  which  are  not  needed  with  im- 
mediate urgency,  and  which  can  be  deferred  to  the 
future  without  creating  distress.  And,  I  take  it,  most 
of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Commission  have  to 
deal  more  with  the  needs  of  the  future  than  with 
these  of  the  present;  and  are,  therefore,  of  a  kind 
that  can  be  delayed.  Yet,  may  we  not  with  propriety 
reverse  the  well-known  advice  and  say,  "in  time  of 
war  prepare  for  peace,"  and  imitate  the  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  the  patriotic  Dutch  who  in  the  midst  of  the 
distress  and  misery  of  their  war  of  liberation,  more 
than  300  years  ago,  when  the  choice  was  given  them, 
preferred  to  establish  universities  rather  than  to  ac- 
cept release  from  taxation,  exhibiting  the  most  sub- 
lime patriotism. 

There  are  two  or  three  suggestions  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Forestry,  which  may  be  accentuated, 
two  or  three  directions  in  which  progress  could  be 
made  for  the  improvement  of  forestry  conditions  in 
the  country  even  now,  without  any  or  with  little  addi- 
tional expenditures,  indeed  with  the  result  of  greater 
efficiency  and  economy,  by  merely  re-arranging  mat- 
ters. One  refers  to  a  re-organization  of  the  adminis- 
trative offices  dealing  with  the  crown  timberlands  of 
the  Dominion.  Another  refers  to  an  expansion  of  the 
scientific  work  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  as 


basis  for  future  forest  management.  The  third  refers 
to  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Trent  Watershed,  or 
portions  of  it,  may  come  under  the  administration  of 
the  Dominion. 

You  have  heard  of  the  incongruous  condition  which 
prevails  now  in  the  administration  of  the  public  tim- 
berlands. Three  separate  and  independently  organized 
government  branches  divide  authority  over  them. 
There  is  the  Timber  Branch,  which  is  in  charge  of  the 
licensed  timber  limits;  the  Forestry  Branch,  in  charge 
of  forest  reservations,  curtailed,  however,  by  the  tim- 
ber limits  within  the  reservations  which  had  been  li- 
censed before  the  reservations  were  made;  and  the 
Parks  Branch,  which  has  charge  of  still  other  portions 
of  the  timber  area.  Each  of  these  Branches  works 
Avithout  any  organic  relation  to  the  other,  and  in  some 
cases  exercising  functions  and  dividing  authority  over 
one  and  the  same  territory. 

Anybody  with  experience  in  business  organization 
will  admit  that  this  is  not  good  business. 

The  Forestry  Branch,  a  creation  of  our  Chairman, 
when  he  was  Minister  of  Interior,  was  presumably  in- 
stituted to  bring  into  the  administration  technical 
knowledge  which  was  to  be  utilized  to  insure  continu- 
ity of  our  timber  resources,  so  far  as  the  Dominion 
controls  them.  Yet,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  timberlands 
which  can  be  utilized  for  the  next  .50  years  are  with- 
drawn under  the  licenses  from  its  direct  influence,  in- 
deed, are  being  cut-over  without  technical  supervision 
and  are  gradually  added  to  the  mismanaged  lands, 
which  will  be  the  burden  of  the  future. 

For  the  Parks  Branch  it  may  be  said  that  the  lands 
set  aside  and  placed  under  its  management  are  to  serve 
a  different  object  from  the  economic  one  of  furnishing 
timber  supplies,  and  hence  a  different  management  is 
required.  Yet,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  differ- 
ent objects  could  not  be  attained  under  one  and  the 
same  administrative  agency.  Indeed,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  devise  a  management  which  would  serve  both 
park  and  economic  interests. 

The  lands  in  this  case,  however,  are  territorially 
differentiated,  and  hence  can  be  separately  adminis- 
tered without  much  friction ;  only  occasionally  the  fact 
that  they  are  under  a  different  Branch  brings  incon- 
venience, and  interferes  with  a  uniform  and  economic 
development.  But  in  the  case  of  the  commercial  timber 
areas  the  division  of  authority  between  Timber  Branch 
and  Forestry  Branch  leads  frequentlj^  to  friction  and 
uneconomic  procedures,  because  the  divided  authority 
lies  frequently  over  the  same  area,  namely  whenever 
timber  limits  are  included  in  a  Forest  Reserve.  This 
is  the  case  with  most  limits  in  Alberta  and  with  many 
elsewhere.  Here  the  Forestry  Branch  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  protection  against  fire  and  trespass  for 
the  timber  limits  themselves,  as  well  as  outside  them, 
but  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  limitholders  who  may 
be  liable  to  trespass,  or  who  may  be  responsible  for 
fires  by  neglecting  the  prescribed  conditions  of  logging 
and  brush  disposal.  While  the  conditions  of  the  tim- 
ber licenses,  as  to  cutting  to  a  diameter  limit,  as  to 
complete  utilization,  as  to  leaving  the  ground  in  good 
condition,  including  the  possibility  of  brush  disposal, 
are  well  taken  care  of  on  "paper,"  the  personnel  of 
the  Timber  Branch  being  essentially  composed  of  of- 
fice men,  these  conditions  are  most  frequently  not  en- 
forced in  the  "field." 

In  the  territorially  segregated  timber  limits  outside 
the  forest  reservations  this  neglect  is  perhaps  of  little 
consequence,  because  these  lands  are  mostly  eventually 
to  be  turned  to  agricultural  use ;  but  those  lying  with- 
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in  the  reservations  become  danger  spots,  and  a  handi- 
cap to  the  efforts  of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  develop- 
ing a  proper  system  of  protection  and  better  silvicul- 
tural  practice. 

A  rational  arrangement  which  can  be  effected  with- 
out much  upheaval  would  be  to  place  the  administra- 
tion of  these  timber  limits  within  the  reservations  at 
least  wholly  under  the  Forestry  Branch.  There  will 
then  be  a  territorial  subdivision  of  authority  which 
will  obviate  the  antagonisms  between  different  poli- 
cies. 

In  this  connection  the  question  of  personnel  is  all- 
important.  It  will  never  be  possible  to  develop  a  techni- 
cally sound  administration  through  political  appoin- 
tees. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  build  up  an  or- 
ganization of  competent,  active,  "trained"  men, 
trained  for  the  different  duties  of  the  field  work,  and 
made  permanent  under  Civil  Service  rules.  The  high- 
er grade  officials,  who  can  secure  their  training  at 
the  forest  schools,  will  have  to  be  used  to  become  in- 
structors in  technical  knowledge  by  means  of  short 
courses  to  the  rangers  who  may  have  fovmd  entrance 
to  the  service  by  passing  an  entirely  practical  exam- 
ination for  ranger  work,  but  are  later  expected  to 
execute  technical  prescriptions. 

The  main  point  is  to  make  the  service  independent 
of  political  changes,  for  in  forestry  work  more  than 
m  any  other  business  persistence  and  permanence  are 
essential  requisites. 

With  such  an  organization  and  extension  of  the 
functions  of  the  Forestry  Branch  in  the  practical  field, 
the  opportunity  for  systematic  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  problems  of  silviculture  become  possible. 
We  are  lacking  in  Canada  still  the  most  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  biology  of  our  tree  species  upon 
which  their  silviculture  is  based ;  we  are  lacking  vo- 
lume tables  as  aids  to  timber  estimating,  and  yield 
tables  as  basis  for  calculating  the  results  of  our  sil- 
viculture ;  all  of  which  the  Forestry  Branch  will  then 
be  equipped  to  furnish.  It  will  also  then  be  in  posi- 
tion to  do  necessary  experimental  work  and  to  estab- 
lish demonstrations  as  to  proper  procedure  in  the 
field  by  organizing  systematic  management  of  forest 
areas. 

One  of  these  demonstrations,  an  object  lesson  of 
wide  usefulness  to  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Provinces, 
eould  be  made  in  the  Trent  Watershed,  to  show  how 
a  mismanaged  tract  may  be  recuperated  and  become 
productive  again. 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  arguments  advanced  in  the 
oiiginal  report  as  to  why  the  Dominion  Government 
sliould  undertake  the  management  of  this  tract. 

In  the  report,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Dominion 
cither  purchase  or  else  secure  free  of  immediate 
•  harge,  under  some  financial  arrangement  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  the  necessary  area.  Under  pre- 
sent circumstances  the  latter  method  will  recommend 
itself,  the  "quid  pro  quo"  to  the  Province  to  consist 
of  financial  returns  when  the  property  begins  to  bring 
a  revenue. 

To  make  the  matter,  especially  its  financial  aspects, 
clear,  I  may  be  allowed  to  present  a  tentative  plan  of 
procedure  as  an  example. 

Assume  that  at  least  100,000  acres  be  taken  under 
operation.  This  the  Province  is  now  under  agreement 
to  sell  to  the  Dominion  at  50c  per  acre.  The  Pro- 
vince may  prefer  not  to  part  with  the  land,  but  permit 
its  use  under  lease  for  demonstration  purposes  free 
of  charge,  provided  that  eventual  profits  from  the 


management  above  a  certain  amount  be  covered  into 
her  treasury. 

We  may  assume  that  one  half  the  area  contains  na- 
tural growth,  which,  if  protected  against  fire,  and 
properly  treated  by  thinnings,  will  grow  into  value, 
and  that  the  other  half  requires  artificial  planting. 
The  100,000  acres  could  be  selected  to  represent  these 
two  conditions. 

We  have  then  50,000  acres  growing  naturally  and  50,- 
000  acres  to  plant. 

To  place  the  property  in  shape  for  management  and 
provide  it  with  a  good  system  of  fire  protection  and 
permanent  improvements,  such  as  surveys,  roads,  trails, 
watch-towers,  telephone  lines,  ranger  houses,  may  be 
calculated  to  require  an  expenditure  of  $10,000  during 
the  first  few  years. 

A  manager  and  five  rangers  would  make  an  ample 
personnel,  requiring  an  annual  outlay  of,  say,  $6,000. 

The  50,000  acres,  to  be  planted  in  a  50-year  cam- 
paign annually  1,000  acres,  would  require  an  annual 
outlay  for  50  years  of,  say,  $6,000.  Add  to  this  an  an- 
nual outlay  of  $3,000  for  improvements  of  the  other  50,- 

000  acres,  and  it  will  bring  the  annual  charge  to  $15,- 
000. 

Summing  up  these  quite  generous  initial  and  annual 
expenditures  will  make  the  cost  of  the  property  50 
years  hence  with  3  per  cent  compound  interest,  $1,- 
750,000  in  round  numbers.  We  may  now  look  at  the 
credit  side.  Long  before  the  end  of  the  50  year  period, 
the  50,000  acres  of  natural  growth  will  have  begun  to 
furnish  saleable  material.  A  live  manager  will,  in- 
deed, find  that  right  from  the  start  he  can  secure  va- 
lues which  will  in  part  cover  expenditures.  But  to 
be  conservative,  we  may  assume  that  only  after  25 
yeai's  of  improvements  on  an  average  1,000  acres  an- 
nually may  be  cut,  yielding  at  a  minimum  5  million 
feet  B.M.,  which  figured  even  at  present  prices — and 
these  are  bound  to  improve — would  net  $50,000.  These 
$50,000  incomes,  at  3  per  cent  will  have  accumulated 
for  the  25  years  up  to  the  50th  year  to  around  $1,- 
800,000.  In  other  words,  before  the  50-year  period  is 
expired  the  entire  transaction  will  have  paid  for  it- 
self with  3  per  cent  compound  interest.  Any  reason- 
able demand  of  the  Province  can  then  be  satisfied,  and 
there  will  be  left  25,000  acres  of  improved  natural 
growth,  capable  of  furnishing  a  revenue  of  at  least 
$50,000  per  year,  and  50,000  acres  of  plantations  from 

1  to  50  years  old,  which  when  ready  for  the  axe,  say, 
20  or  30  years  later,  when  the  first  crop  is  fit  for  cut- 
ting, may  be  expected  to  furnish  additional  income 
from  the  sturapage  of  1,000  acres  each  year,  of,  say,  at 
least  $300,000,  pointing  to  a  capital  value  of  the  "pro- 
perty of  $10,000,000  which  we  have  built  up  during 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  rise  of  stumpage  values  in  the 
past  we  may  refer  to  the  experience  of  Ezra  Cornell, 
who  selected  timber  lands  in  Wisconsin  for  the  foun- 
dation of  Cornell  University.  In  1866,  he  paid  60  cents 
per  acre  or  5  to  10  cents  per  thousand  feet  B.M.  Of 
the  500,000  acres  thus  bought  one-fifth  was  sold  for  $4 
per  acre,  or  30  to  40  cents  per  M.  feet  in  1873,  and  by 
1905  practically  all  the  land  had  been  sold, 'the  last 
prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $12  per  M.  Now,  White 
pine  stumpage  in  Wisconsin  brings  $20,  and  as  high 
as  $65  has  been  paid  for  selected  trees. 

The  poorest  kind  of  material  for  box  boards  in 
New  England,  some  as  small  as  2  inches  and  lengths 
of  3  to  4  feet,  brings  $14  to  $18  per  M.,  f.o.b.,  while 
better  grades  of  second  growth  bring  $25  to  $35  for 
round-edged  boards. 
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the  70  to  80  years  by  an  expenditure  o£  less  than  $2,- 
000,000.  And  this  figure  is  arrived  at,  making  allow- 
ance for  failures  and  losses  and  by  assuming  no 
changes  in  lumber  values. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  twice  the  amount  could 
be  secured  by  that  time. 

That  these  figures  are  not  fancies  but  reasonable  pos- 
sibilities will  be  admitted  by  every  forester.  More- 
over, we  have  most  convincing  and  illuminating  evi- 
dence from  France  that  such  astonishing  results  have 
been  actually  attained.  While  the  absolute  figures  at- 
tained in  France  may  not  be  attainable  by  us,  due  to 
difference  in  labor  and  market  conditions,  the  relative 
results  show  such  margins  that  we  can  at  least  ex- 
pect to  make  a  promising  approach  to  them. 

Let  me  briefly  cite  these  experiences.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  up  to  1865  the  State 
Forest  Department  planted  200,000  acres  of  sand 
dunes  and  placed  them  under  management  at  a  total 
expense  of  $2,700,000  or  $13.50  per  acre.  A  little  less 
than  half  the  area  was  then  ceded  to  municipalities 
and  private  owners  for  $2,745,000,  paying  therefore, 
fully  for  the  outlay,  and  the  remaining  125,000  acres 
are 'valued  at  $10,000,000.  In  1901,  the  first  cutting 
was  made  and  yielded  $92  per  acre  from  a  property 
that  had  cost  nothing. 

The  improvement  by  ditching  and  planting  of  the  ad- 
joining Landes,  nearly  2  million  acres,  was  begun  in 
1837  by  private  individuals,  who  by  1857  had  reclaim- 
ed 50,000  acres.  Then  the  government  stepped  in 
with  a  broad-gauge  plan,  building  roads,  railroads, 
drainage  systems,  and  assisting  the  municipalities  in 
reclaiming  the  land,  making  planting  plans  free  of 
charge  the  State  itself  buying  some  390,000  acres  of 
land  to  enable  the  municipalities  to  accomplish  the  im- 
provements. This  once  poverty-stricken  district, 
which  a  century  ago  was  hardly  inhabited,  is  now 
traversed  by  the  densest  net  of  railroads  in  France. 

By  1907,  with  an  expenditure  of  around  $10,500,000 
($6.50  per  acre)  1,600,000  acres  were  reclaimed,  85  per 
cent  in  forest,  of  which  the  State  owns  somewhat  over 
100,000  municipalities  185,000,  and  private  owners  the 
bulk  of  1,500,000  acres.  In  1898,  the  value  of  these 
holdings,  created  from  nothing,  was  estimated  at  over 
$96,000,000.  In  1892,  the  average  net  yield  was  $2.40 
per  acre,  and  since  then  it  has  been  rising  so  that 
now  an  annual  income  of  $8,000,000  is  the  result.  This 
fi'om  an  expenditure  of  $10,000,000. 

The  third  region  of  extensive  waste  land  planting 
is  that  of  the  Sologne,  near  Orleans,  a  sandy,  poorly 
drained  plain  on  an  impenetrable  calcareous  subsoil, 
giving  rise  to  swamps.  This  was  once  densely  wood- 
ed, but  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  some 
million  and  a  quarter  acres  had  been  devastated,  fully 
as  much  of  our  Ontario  territory  and  abandoned.  A 
committee  of  private  citizens  undertook  its  reclama- 
tion, and  some  200,000  acres  were  planted  at  $5  per 
acre.  An  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  plantations 
places  it  at  $18,000,000,  so  that  lands  which  50  years 
ago  could  hardly  be  sold  for  $4  per  acre  now  bring 
over  $3  as  an  annual  revenue. 

The  fourth  district  lies  on  the  arid  limestone  wastes 
in  the  province  of  Champagne.  Here,  since  1830,  by 
private  enterprise  over  200,000  acres  were  planted  and 
prepared  for  management  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $10 
an  acre.  The  present  sturapage  value  is  figured  at 
from  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  and,  yielding  $2  per  acre 
revenue,  this  property  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

We  have  then  here  in  France  altogether  2  million 
acres,  recuperated  by  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $15,- 


000,000,  to  now  represent  a  capital  of  $135,000,000,  or 
nine  times  the  outlay,  and  an  income  of  around  $10,- 
000,000,  or,  say  $7  per  cent  on  the  valuation. 

To  assure  you  that  on  this  continent  not  unlike  results 
have  already  been  obtained  I  may  cite  from  an  offi- 
cial Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  (Bul- 
letin No.  13),  giving  full  details  on  the  production  of 
second  groAvth  white  pine  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
New  England  generally,  which  shows  that  such  growth 
on  III.  quality  soil  produces  in  80  years  8,820  cubic 
feet,  equivalent  to  50,000  feet  B.M.,  and  on  best  quality 
soils  more  than  50  per  cent  more,  while  we  have  as- 
sumed in  our  calculations  only  30,000  feet  as  a  con- 
servative figure. 

Stumpage  values  actually  obtained  for  the  inferior 
second  growth  vary  here  from  $4.73  to  $8.48  per  M. 
feet,  or  between  $200  and  $358,  or  .$280  in  the  average 
per  acre  for  70-year-old  wood,  Avhile  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing the  crop,  including  cost  of  land,  taxes,  protection, 
planting,  etc.,  with  4  per  cent  interest  to  the  70th 
vear  average  of  $140  per  acre,  leaving  a  net  return  of 
$140  from  land  valued  at  $5  per  acre. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under  the  market  con- 
ditions in  New  England,  even  35-  to  40-year-old  wood 
can  be  profitably  marketed. 

The  one  thing  that  I  wish  most  to  impress  on  you 
with  this  discussion  is  that  forestry  deals  with  long 
time  periods  and  can  only  succeed  by  well  laid  plans 
carried  out  persistently  through  long  periods. 

Such  persistency  can  only  or  mainly  be  expected 
from  the  State :  Forestry  is  distinctly  State  business. 
But  only  when  it  is  divorced  from  politics  and  ad- 
ministered on  business  principles  under  systematic 
plans  does  it  produce  the  astonishing  resiilts  which  we 
have  cited. 

It  is  for  the  Commission  to  see  the  distant  future  and 
to  help  inaugurate  and  make  possible  such  plans — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  begin. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  NOTES. 

(Special  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

A  cargo  or  two  of  pit  props  already  landed  in  Eng- 
land and  several  more  to  follow  is  the  sequel  to  the 
visits  made  to  Newfoundland  last  October  and  No- 
vember by  representatives  of  English  collieries.  These 
contracts  were  undertaken  and  fulfilled  at  great  risk. 
No  calculation  could  be  an  absolute  criterion  as  to  the 
profit  or  loss  of  the  work.  External  influences  in  the 
modus  operandi,  such  as  bad  Aveather,  might  possibly 
effect  for  the  local  man  a  dead  loss;  hoAvever,  men 
who  have  made  the  experiment,  say  that  the  game  is 
Avorth  the  candle. 

Some  of  our  local  timber  experts  in  the  past  desirous 
of  making  deals  Avith  English  companies,  made  calcu- 
lations of  the  price  of  manufacturing  in  and  export- 
ing of  paper  from  this  country.  These  prices  Avei'e 
very  loAV.  The  reports  of  these  men  are  uoav  used,  and 
by  a  process  of  induction,  the  English  buyers  obtain 
the  cost  of  obtaining  a  log  the  size  of  a  pit  prop.  With 
this  basis  of  calculation  they  have,  uuBuccessfully, 
needless  to  say,  tried  to  contract  Avith  men  in  New- 
foundland. The  absurdity  of  this  reasoning  is  only  too 
apparent.  Whilst  the  exportation  of  paper  has  no 
restrictions  placed  on  it,  the  exportation  of  pit-Avood 
from  the  country  is  limited  to  one  year,  therefore  it 
can  not  be  expected  that  the  industry,  for  such  a  short 
time,  Avill  be  carried  on  in  such  vast  proportions  as 
to  produce  the  wood  at  a  minimum  figure. 
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It  is  expected  that  when  the  legislature  meets  this 
winter  strong  petitions  will  be  urged  for  extending 
the  law  re  pit  props  from  one  to  five  years. 

The  season  for  logging  promises  to  be  most  success- 
ful. The  condition  of  the  weather  has  been  ideal  for 
the  logger.  Though  the  frost  has  been  a  little  intense, 
it  has  been  unaccompanied  by  any  large  amount  of 
snow. 

In  the  "Royal  Gazette"  of  last  week  application  for 
timber  areas  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  reach  ap- 
proximately four  thousand  square  miles. 

Amongst  the  various  applicants  appears  the  name 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  made  application  for 
approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles. 

Some  thirty  of  the  Harmsworth  employees  engaged 
in  their  Grand  Palls  paper  mills  have  enlisted  in  the 
volunteer  regiment  for  the  front.  During  their  ab- 
sence the  company  with  its  noted  generosity  offered 
to  make  good  the  difference  between  their  present 
wage  and  that  of  the  army,  and  on  their  return  from 
active  service  all  positions  will  again  be  open  to  them. 

Mr.  Vincent  Jones,  superintendent  of  the  paper 
mills,  Grand  Falls,  left  to  join  his  regiment  in  England. 
The  position  vacated  by  Mr.  Jones  has  been  filled  by 
Mr.  W.  Scott,  who  previously  was  assistant  superin- 
tendent. 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  just  issued  its 
monthly  Bulletin  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise  during  the  month  of  November.  Quite 
surprising,  and  almost  beyond  belief,  are  the  figures 
that  represent  the  figures  of  the  imports  of  paper  in- 
to this  country  during  the  past  November.  Owing  to 
the  war  in  Europe  and  the  general  curtailment  of  ocean 
traffic,  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  November  im- 
ports would  fall  far  below  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  in  1913.  However,  the  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment tell  the  tale.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  paper 
and  manufactures  of  paper  in  November,  1914,  was 
*2. 397.755,  as  against  .$2,252,015  in  November,  1913.— 
This  shows  a  gain  instead  of  a  loss.  Of  the  amount  of 
naner  cominer  in  November,  newsprint  paper  was 
valued  at  $1,077,179,  of  which  .$1,044,921  was  import- 
ed free  of  dvaty,  as  against  a  total  of  $949,982,  of  which 
$919,440  was  imported  free  of  duty,  brought  in  in  No- 
vember 1913. 

The  proportion  of  increase  was  not  confined  to  the 
month  of  November,  as  the  figures  given  out  by  the 
department  for  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30, 
1914,  show  that  the  total  imports  of  paper  into  this 
"ountry  during  that  period  was  valued  at  $25,327,915, 
which  is  compared  with  $21,925,632  brought  in  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  eleven  months  in  1913  and  $17,- 
013.588  in  1912.  This  shows  the  gradual  increase  in 
our  imports,  notwithstanding  the  troiibles  abroad. 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  during  November  totalled  66,- 
643  tons,  valued  at  .$2,333,399.  as  against  85.640,435 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,210,653  brought  in  during  the 
corresponding  month  in  1913.  These  imports  are  sub- 
divided into  grades  as  follows: — 

November,  1914. 

Tons.  Dollars. 

Mechanically  ground                        18,934  330,326 

Chemicallv  Unbleached                     36,665  1,400,920 

Cheinieally  bleached                          11,044  602,153 

Total   66,643  2,333,399 


November,  1913. 

Pounds. 

Mechanically  ground   31,324,656 

Chemically  Unbleached  .  .  .  .  48,324,656 
Chemically  Bleached   5,769,671 

Total   85,640,435 


Dollars. 
255,641 
819,817 
135,195 

1,210,653 


The  imports  of  pulp  for  the  eleven  months  period 
ended  November  1914,  totalled  541,981  tons,  valued  at 
$18,405,379 ;  which  is  compared  with  the  corresponding 
periods  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively  as  follows:  977,- 
097,031  pounds,  valued  at  $14,397,774,  and  979,492,- 
292  pounds,  valued  at  $13,531,669.  The  subdivision  of 
these  figures  into  grades  follows: — 

Eleven  months  period  ended — 

November,  1914. 

Pounds.  Dollars. 
Mechanically  ground  (free)  .  .       167,954  2,741,306 

(duty)  

Chemical,  unbleached  (free)  .  .       270,518  10,252,858 

(duty)  

Chemical,  bleached  (free)  ....       103,509  5,411,215 

(duty)   


Total 


541,981  18,405,379 


November,  1913. 


Pounds.  Dollars. 

Mechanically  ground  (free).  264,779,439  2,114,387 

(duty) .      35,493,698  279,909 

Chemical,  unbleached  (free).  208,235,406  3,469.803 

(duty) .  328,644,859  5,286,518 

Chemical,    bleached    (free).      44,414,318  1,040,725 

(duty) .      95,529,311  2,206,432 


Total   977,097,031  14,397,774 


November,  1912. 

Pounds.  Dollars. 

Mechanically  ground  (free) .    289,344,161  2,382,223 

(duty) .      41,429,512  328,605 

Chemical,  unbleached  (free) .      42,458,100  709,376 

(duty) .    463,334,063  6,996,851 

Chemical,    bleached    (free).      11,298,852  288,960 

(duty).    131,627,604  2,825,6.54 


Total   979,492,292  13,531,669 


NEW  DAM  ON  ST.  CROIX. 

Tlie  St.  Croix  Paper  Comiiany  has  completed  a  new 
international  dam  at  Grand  Falls  of  the  St.  Croix,  on 
tlie  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  BrunsAvick. 
This  work  was  started  in  1912.  but  suspended  the  next 
year.  It  was  designed  to  give  additional  power  at 
the  Wodland  plant  of  the  company. 

Tlie  Skowhcgan  Pulp  Company  has  built  a  small 
iriill  at  Skowhegan  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by 
fii-e  during  the  past  year. 

The  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company,  which  has 
a  large  plant  at  South  Brewer  manufacturing  bonds, 
ledgers,  envelope  and  other  high  grade  i)apers  has  had 
a  prosperous  y(>ar  according  to  Supt.  J.  J.  Sullivan. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  mills  in  the  United  States- 
manufacturing  the  rame  grades  of  papers — which  has 
not  had  a  shut-down  during  1914,  but  has  run  to  cap- 
acity the  whole  year. 
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The  Lancashire  and  Scotch  newspapers  have  publish- 
ed short  accounts  of  the  paper  trade  in  1914.  At 
Aberdeen  it  appears  all  departments  in  the  mills  have 
been  busy  and  there  is  every  promise  of  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  conditions  during  1915.  In  Lan- 
cashire, the  great  newsprint  producing  centre,  it  is 
said  that  consumers  of  newsprint  got  into  a  panic, 
and  prices  had  a  sudden  jump  upwards  at  the  out- 
break of  war.  Prior  to  the  war  trade  was  in  a  poor 
state,  but  the  outlook  now  is  most  favorable.  The 
brown  and  wrapping  paper  mills  have  had  an  average 
year,  the  mills  working  full  time  and  profits  and  divi- 
dends have  been  well  maintained.  Since  August  last 
trade  has  greatly  improved.  Mills  making  printing 
papers  and  other  high-class  grades  have  had  a  fair 
year  and  the  prospects  in  1915  are  looked  upon  as  sat- 
isfactory. The  wall-paper  trade  is  the  only  one  that 
has  been  hard  hit  by  the  war. 


In  recent  notes  in  the  British  Trade  News  reference 
was  made  to  the  benefits  derived  from  a  good  fire- 
brigade  in  a  mill.  It  now  transpires  that  the  Fire  In- 
surance Companies  are  considering  their  position  in 
regard  to  the  risks,  as  they  find  the  tariff  charged  does 
not  fully  compensate  them.  Mr.  John  Dobson,  of  the 
Royal  Insurance  Co.,  says  that  assuming  the  tariff  is 
7s  6d  per  cent,  there  would  be  a  balance  of  £58,839 
against  the  companies  in  ten  years,  but  if  it  was  9s 
6d  or  10s  6d  per  cent  there  would  be  a  reasonable  pro- 
fit. For  every  £1,  he  adds,  the  companies  have  receiv- 
ed in  premiums  during  the  past  10  years,  it  has  cost 
them  £1  Is  7d,  but  for  every  £1  they  had  received  in 
premiums  during  the  past  three  years,  they  had  been 
paying  out  something  like  £1  6s  in  actual  losses. 


The  national  dye  scheme,  in  which  papermakers  are 
deeply  interested,  is  being  pushed  forward  with  much 
promptness.  The  capital  is  4%  million  pounds  and  the 
Government  is  at  the  back  of  affairs,  while  a  new  com- 
pany is  being  formed  which  will  start  with  the  con- 
trol of  certain  good  concerns.  It  will  extend  its  opera- 
tions in  every  direction  in  order  to  best  meet  the  emer- 
gency. Of  course,  the  company  is  not  yet  actually 
formed,  but  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  for  it  to  come 
into  existence.  The  whole  point  in  the  scheme  is  that 
in  future  the  British  trade  must  not  be  dependent  on 
the  Germans  for  the  supply  of  dye-stuffs.  Seeing  that 
the  Government  has  moved  in  the  matter,  some  people 
contend  that  the  authorities  should  find  all  the  money 
and,  or  should,  guarantee  interest  to  those  who  may 
do  so.  The  replj^  to  this  contention  is :  The  Govern- 
ment requires,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  recent  con- 
ference, that  those  whose  vital  interests  are  involved, 
should  do  their  share  in  the  matter.  On  an  annual 
trade  of  £200,000,000  the  £3,000,000  to  be  raised  is 
only  ly^  per  cent.  The  first  amounts  called  up  are 
very  small,  and  the  remaining  amounts  are  also  on 
very  small  instalments  at  very  long  dates.  The  money 
put  in  will  be  ample  to  build  up  a  great  industry,  and 


necessary  to  expend  £250,000  a  year  for  this  purpose, 
if  at  the  end  of  10  years  it  has  been  found  that  it  was 
there  should  then  be  an  earning  power  and  a  goodwill 
in  the  company  equal  to  the  outlay.  Expei-ts  say  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  compete  with  the  Germans.  They 
say  that  British  resource,  skill,  courage,  and  capital 
can  do  it  easily. 


The  eightieth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  sharehold- 
ers of  the  Bury  Paper  Making  Co.,  Ltd.  (in  Lancashire) 
was  held  recently,  and  the  report  of  the  directors  was 
passed  as  well  as  the  resolution  as  to  dividend.  The 
directors'  report  for  the  half-year  ending  28th  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  showed  a  gross  profit  on  the  trading  account 
of  £8,692  Os  6d.  After  charging  that  accoimt  with  in- 
terest, depreciation,  etc.,  this  half  year,  amounting  to- 
gether to  £3,487  6s  there  is  left  a  credit  balance  of  £5,- 
204  14s  6d  as  the  net  result  of  the  half-year's  M'orking. 
To  this  amount  must  be  added  the  balance  from  last 
year  amounting  to  £14,553  Is  6d,  which  then  leaves  a 
disposable  balance  of  £19,757  16s.  The  directors  re- 
commend the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  6  per  cent  preference  and  10  per  cent 
per  annum  on  ordinary  shares ;  plus  a  bonus  of  2^/2  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  6  per  cent  preference  and  or- 
dinary shares;  amounting  together  to  £3,297  4s." 


An  interesting  article  appears  in  the  "Surveyor," 
pened  by  Mr.  G.  Bertram  Kershaw  (late  engineer  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  sewage  disposal)  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  purification  of  waste  liquors  from  paper 
mills.  He  points  out  how  extremely  variable  are  the 
analysis  of  liquors  and  mentions  that  the  main  diffi- 
culty in  treatment  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  solids, 
both  in  suspension  and  in  solution.  Further,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  paper  mills  discharge  very  large 
volumes  of  waste  waters,  1,000,000  gallons  and  up- 
wards per  twenty-four  hours  being  by  no  means  un- 
commonly met  with.  Mr.  Kershaw  adds:  "The  main 
point  in  the  treatment  of  waste  waters  from  the  ma- 
jority of  paper-mills  is  ample  tank  capacity,  well  de- 
signed tanks,  and  most  important  of  all,  frequent  at- 
tention for  cleaning  purposes,  without  which  no  sys- 
tem will  give  good  results.  The  temptation  to  run 
tanks  for  too  long  periods  is,  of  course,  great,  since  it 
means  less  sludge  production ;  but  it  is  bad  for  the  riv- 
er which  receives  it.  In  many  trades  recovery  of 
Avhat  were  formerly  regarded  as  wastes  is  becoming 
more  general,  and  a  manufacturer  frequently  finds 
nowadays  that  in  the  past  he  has  been  throwing  away 
valuable  material,  the  recovery  of  which  not  only  ften 
pays  for  the  cost  of  recovery,  but  yields  in  addition  a 
handsome  profit."  He  mentions  also  that  in  the  case 
of  mills  using  wood  pulp,  care  is  usually  taken  to  save 
any  pulp,  either  for  re-use  in  the  mill,  if  clean,  or  for 
disposal  to  other  mills  producing  papers  of  inferior 
grades.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "of  distinct  advantage  if  the 
various  wastes  can  be  stored  before  tank  treatment, 
in  order  to  equalise  their  varying  strengths,  characters 
and  temperatures." 
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UJVriTED  STATES  AOTES 


(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


The  Newton  Falls  Paper  Company,  Newton  Falls, 
N.Y.,  has  purchased  the  soft  wood  stumpage  of  ap- 
proximately 6,500  acres  of  virgin  forest  from  the  Mid- 
dle River  Timber  Company.  The  transaction,  which 
has  just  been  consumated,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  that  has  characterized  the  lumbering 
operations  in  northern  New  Yoi'k  in  a  number  of  years. . 
The  limits  are  within  fifteen  miles  of  Newton  Falls, 
and  operations  will  be  started  the  coming  spring.  A 
railroad  line  will  probably  be  run  into  the  depth  of  the 
woods  in  assisting  the  cutting.  The  stumpage  will  re- 
present approximately  125,000  cords  or  more  of  pulp 
wood.  The  forest  is  mainly  of  spruce.  The  deal  in- 
volves an  outlay  in  the  purchase  and  future  lumbering 
operations  of  about  $1,500,000. 

*  *  * 

The  Portland  Company  of  Portland,  Me.,  has  fur- 
nished to  the  University  of  Maine,  an  experimental 
digester  for  the  use  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Depart- 
ment. The  digester  has  a  capacity  of  a  little  over  one 
and  one-half  cords  and  is  adapted  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphite  pulp.  The  Portland  Company,  because  of 
its  interest  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Department  of  the 
University,  furnished  this  digester  at  about  one-third 
the  regular  price. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Chil- 
licothe,  Ohio,  was  held  during  the  interval  in  the  com- 
pany's offices  at  Dayton.  Despite  the  general  depres- 
sion throughout  the  country  and  the  curtailment  of 
business  in  nearly  all  lines  of  trade,  the  sales  of  the 
company  for  1914  were  equal  to  the  figures  of  1913, 
according  to  the  President's  report.  The  officers  elect- 
ed were  George  H.  Mead,  Dayton,  president;  H.  E. 
Talbott,  Dayton,  vice-president;  R.  T.  Houk,  Dayton, 
secretary,  and  Arthur  L.  Rieger,  Dayton,  treasurer. 
The  directors  chosen  are  as  follow :  George  H.  Mead,  H. 
E.  Talbott,  R.  T.  Houk,  Charles  A.  Craighead,  all  of 
Dayton;  Alexander  Renick,  Chillicothe;  Nelson  W. 
Strobridge,  Cincinnati,  and  George  H.  Smith.,  Chilli- 
cothe. 


The  Green  Bay  Barker  Company  of  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
recently  received  its  first  order  for  a  pulpwood  barker 
from  a  European  country  since  last  June  and  President 
Samuel  H.  Cady  of  that  corporation  feels  certain  that 
order  means  a  renewal  of  business  relations  between 
some  of  the  foreign  countries  and  his  concern.  When 
the  European  war  broke  out,  business  relations  were 
completely  severed,  and  the  Green  Bay  Barker  Com- 
pany was  left  with  a  large  number  of  orders  unfilled 
for  the  reason  that  shipment  could  not  be  made.  Three 
barkers  got  as  far  as  New  York  last  June  and  have 
remained  there  since.  The  order  called  for  the  ship- 
ment of  three  barkers  to  Sweden.  The  order  came  by 
cablegram.  Another  encouraging  sign  is  the  fact  that 
a  pulp  manufacturer  in  Abo,  Russia,  has  asked  to  ship 
a  machine  contracted  for  in  June  by  way  of  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Finland,  and  a  manufacturer  in  Fiume, 
Austria,  has  requested  that  his  order  given  in  June  be 
shiped  by  way  of  Italy  and  Hungary,  Barkers  that 


were  held  in  New  York  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Eu- 
ropean points. 

^  ^  ^ 

With  a  capital  of  $80,000  and  principal  office  in 
Ballston  Spa.,  N.Y.,  the  Ballston  Fibre  Products  Com- 
pany has  incorporated.  The  company  is  to  manufac- 
ture all  kinds  of  box  board,  container  board  and  their 
products.  Henry  J.  Meader  and  Robert  Young  of 
Utica,  and  Clifton  V.  Barrett  of  Little  Falls,  are  direc- 
tors. Mr.  Barrett  has  been  conected  with  the  Little 
Falls  Paper  Co.  at  Little  Falls,  N.Y.,  for  ten  years,  and 
during  the  last  seven  years  as  manager.  He  is  prom- 
inent in  the  business  and  social  life  of  that  city. 

The  Crown- Willamette  Paper  Company's  new  offi- 
cers at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  being  fitted  up  on  the 
seventh  floor  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Building,  and 
before  February  1  the  office  forces  of  the  old  Willam- 
ette Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  the  Crown  Colum- 
bia Pulp  and  Paper  Company  will  have  been  combined 
and  settled  in  the  new  quarters.  The  various  plants  of 
the  new  corporation  are  now  being  operated  under  one 
management.  Some  necessary  changes  and  readjust- 
ments will  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  interests 
of  economical  operation. 

After  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days,  Nathan  C.  Ayer, 
vice-president  and  director  of  the  Eastern  Manufactur- 
ing Com_pany,  died  at  his  home  in  Orno,  Me.,  Saturday 
morning,  January  16.  Mr.  Ayer  was  the  son  of  F. 
W.  Ayer,  president  of  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  became  associated  with  his  father's  firm  in 
1912.  He  was  born  February  23,  1882,  and  had  lived 
all  his  life  in  Bangor  until  about  a  year  ago,  when  he 
purchased  the  property  in  Orno,  known  as  the  Her- 
rick  Farm,  and  moved  there  with  his  family.  He  was 
married  in  June,  1911,  to  Miss  Katherine  Holman,  of 
Bangor,  who  survives  him  with  two  children.  Mr. 
Ayer  was  highly  regarded  in  commercial  circles  all 
over  Maine  and  other  sections  of  the  country  where 
business  interests  brought  him.  Of  a  genial  person- 
ality, the  charm  of  which  was  felt  by  all  whom  came 
in  contact  with  him,  he  will  live  long  in  the  memory 
of  his  friends. 

The  Kraft  mill  of  the  Coos  Bay  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany is  reported  to  be  running  on  a  full  time  basis, 
and  is  shipping  nearly  all  of  its  product  to  Japanese 
paper  mills.  The  steamer  Hazel  Dollar  recently  loaded 
1,000  tons  of  pulp  at  this  plant,  and  proceeded  to  Jap- 
an. 

#       *  # 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  of  18,  East  Forty-first  Street,  held  a 
ineeting  at  the  Association  offices  on  Friday  of  last 
week.  Only  organization  matters  were  discussed,  and 
other  business  came  up  in  the  shape  of  committee  re- 
ports, which  will  be  acted  upon  at  the  convention  to  be 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Wednesday  and  Tliursday, 
February  17  and  18  were  taken  up  at  the  January 
meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

The  system  of  centralizing  the  American  Writing 
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February  1,  1915. 


Paper  Company,  which  has  been  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paration for  some  time,  has  been  completed,  and  all 
the  main  offices  of  the  various  mills  connected  with  the 
company  have  been  transferred  to  the  general  office  at 
Holyoke,  Mass.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  com- 
pany is  now  producing  at  an  average  of  60  per  cent  of 
the  normal  output. 

^  ^  ^ 

S.  Elmer  Smith,  president  of  the  Menasha  Paper 
Company,  Menasha,  Wis.,  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  that  city,  and  ex-president  of  the 
Menasha  Club,  passed  away  at  his  apartments  in  the 
Hotel  Menasha  at  8.30  o'clock  on  January  4,  death 
following  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Mr.  Smith  had  been 
confined  to  his  room  by  an  attack  of  sciatic  rheumatism 
during  the  past  five  Aveeks,  but  appeared  well  on  the 
road  to  recovery  when  stricken  by  apoplexy.  The  de- 
ceased was  born  at  Caldwell,  0.,  February  22,1862, 
and  had  been  a  resident  of  Menasha  the  first  twenty 
years.  He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  two  brothers,  and 
two  sisters.  Short  services  were  conducted  at  the  Men- 
asha Club  and  the  remains  were  taken  to  Caldwell  for 
interment. 

NEW    YORK  MARKETS 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

The  groundwood  pulp  situation  has  changed  during 
the  interval  owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  in  paper  mak- 
ing districts  and  to  an  early  thaw.  Plentiful  water 
supplies  have  eased  the  demand  for  this  grade  of  pulp 
and  the  price  has  weakened  to  some  extent.  Grinders 
are  hopeful  of  a  good  year  as  conditions  are,  in  general, 
very  favourable  compared  with  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  same  market  at  this  time  last  year,  when, 
it  is  said,  there  were  100,000  tons  of  groundwood  on 
hand  at  all  points.  This  year  there  is  practically  none 
on  hand.  Most  grinders  are  well  sold  out  until  the 
late  spring.  The  prevailing  price  at  present  for  a 
strictly  No.  1  is  about  $17  at  the  groundwood  mill. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  sulphite  sitixation. 
All  grades  have  been  in  poor  demand  and  the  price 
has  had  a  weak  tone.  Kraft  pulp  is  rather  scarce  and 
the  demand  is  quiet  but  prices  are  firm. 

There  is  a  better  demand  for  rags  and  prices  are 
seeking  a  higher  level.  There  are  rather  small  sup- 
plies in  the  warerooms  of  dealers  and  it  is  said  that 
the  market  Avill  be  firm  and  higher  in  the  near  fut- 
ure. Foreign  grades  are  scarce  and  in  poor  demand. 
Bagging  is  weaker  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  year 
Gunny  has  reached  a  level  that  is  within  the  grasp 
of  papermakers  as  the  present  quotation  is  about  1.20 
a  pound. 

The  market  for  old  waste  papers  has  been  dull  and 
featureless.  Prices  in  all  grades  are  very  weak. 
Mixed  papers  are  in  a  demoralized  condition.  The 
present  value  is  about  20  cents  a  hundred  weight  or 
less.  Flat  stock  has  been  in  fair  demand  and  is  about 
.the  only  grade  that  has  shown  any  strength.  Old 
.lewspapers  are  very  low  and  are  in  poor  demand. 
Shippers  are  losing  money  on  their  deliveries  of  these 
grades.  Shavings  have  been  in  poor  demand  but  the 
price  has  been  upheld  because  they  are  scarce. 

Pulps. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $20  to  $25.50,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2V8  to  21/2,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  imptd.,  1.90c  to  2.10c,  ex  dock, 
New  York. 


Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3.35e,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.80c  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.10c  to  2.20c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.00c  to  2.15c,  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.80c  to  3.00e,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.95c  to  2.15c,  ex  dock.  New  York. 

The  demand  for  all  grades  of  paper  has  been  hamper- 
ed by  the  slow  revival  of  business  in  general  in  this 
city  and  country.  News  paper  has  been  in  good  de- 
nmnd  owing  to  the  increase  in  advertising  of  a  special 
nature.  How  long  this  boon  will  last  is  doubtful. 
Sheets  have  been  in  very  good  demand  and  the  price 
has  been  firmly  maintained  by  all  manufacturers.  The 
last  mill  price  was  given  as  2.20  cents  a  pound  at  the 
mill.  Side  runs  have  shown  a  very  weak  range  in  the 
interval.  The  price  of  all  grades  of  manila  and  fibre 
papers  has  weakened  considerably  and  a  number  of 
mills  have  been  reported  to  have  made  offers  to  the 
jobbing  trade  at  practically  buyers'  prices.  The  tis- 
sue market  has  been  dull  for  several  weeks  and  the 
last  week  was  characterized  by  a  falling  off  in  prices 
of  nearly  five  cents  a  ream  in  whites.  Manufacturers 
of  writing  and  bond  papers  reported  that  there  was 
a  little  better  feeling  in  the  trade  and  that  there  was 
a  small  increase  in  he  demand  for  these  grades  at 
their  present  prices,  although  the  jobbing  trade  was 
inclined  to  hold  out  for  cuts  in  the  prices  that  were 
advanced  last  September.  There  is  no  liklihood  of  a 
cut  as  mills  are  aware  that  jobbers'  stocks  are  low 
at  present.  The  bag  market  has  been  firm  and  demand 
has  increased  to  some  extent.  Boards  have  been  cut 
to  pieces  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  markets. 
Newsboard  has  been  quoted  as  low  as  $18  a  ton  at 
Chicago  and  about  $23  at  New  York.  Other  grades 
are  correspondingly  weak. 

Paper. 

Quotations  unchanged  for  all  grades  of  paper: — 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.05,  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs,  2.25,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
News,  sheets,  2.30,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
News,  sheets,  2.35,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots,  M.F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  13%c  to  17c,  del.  east  of 
Miss.  River. 

Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  11c  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1,  fine,  9e,  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  4i/2e  to  8e,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,  8c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Linen  paper,  7c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  51/4C  to  5I/2C,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.65c  to  3.25c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  $3.65  to  $4.00  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  $3.35  to  $3.60  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $27  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $23  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboard,  chip,  $25  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tii5sue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  45e  to  47^20  f.o.b.  New  York. 


The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  is  planning  to 
start  spring  on  the  erection  of  a  great  concrete  dam  in 
the  heart  of  the  Maine  timberland  wilderness,  which 
will  create  a  large  storage  lake  and  provide  for  a 
tremendous  power  development. 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


PULP  and  PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Albertson, 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

305  E.  Main  St.  Confederation  Life  BIdg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.   -    Toronto,  Ont. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY  •  M.Can.  Soc,  C.E. 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water 
Power  Developments. 

Langdon  Building,  309  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Hydraulic  De- 
velopments, Power 
Plants,  Reports,  Con- 
sultation. 


JOS.  H.WALLACE  &  CO. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 
Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 
Salisbury  House,  London,  E.C. 


L  F.  Laliberle,  F.E.  Lt.  Col.  L.  J.  D.  Marquia.F.E. 

LALIBERTE  &  MARQUIS 

FOREST  ENGINEERS 
Limit  Cruising,  Forest  Management  ] 
and  Valuation,  Timber  Maps, 
Landscape  Gardening,  and  Transaction 

on  Limits  or  Private  Forests. 
72  MOUNTAIN  HILL    Phone  467  QUEBEC 


E,  R.  BARKER 

Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Eleclrochem  Soc. 

Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite 
Mills,  Bleaching  Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine 
Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda  Plants.  Re- 
covery of  By-Products. 

79  Milk  St..  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


=  Forest   Engineer  =r 

LAUDERBURN,  D.  E.,  Forest 
Engineer.  Timber  Estimates, 
Forest  Surveys  and  Maps, 
Room  6030,  Metropolitan  Life 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 

Engineers  and  Architects 

Plans  and   Specifications  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

Power  Plants  and  other  Industrial  Works 
CORISTINE  BLDG.  Continental  Life  Bldg., 

MONTREAL.  Toronto. 
Bank  of  British  North  America  Bldg.,  St.John,  N.B. 
Bell  Tel.:  M.  3890  Tel.:  M.  5917 


C.  E.  Eaton,  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.E.    J.  P.  Btownell,  C.E 

EATON  &  BROWNELL 

Consulting  Engineers  &  Architects 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Electric 
Power  Development,  Examination  of  Properties, 
Consultation  Reports 
SMITH  BLDG-  WATERTOWN.  N.Y. 


Complete  Paper,  Box  Board,  Pulp  and 
Coatings  Mills  and  Wood  Rooms.  Econ- 
omies in  Cost  of  Production.  Studies 
and  Reports  on  Industrial  Plants.  Effi- 
ciency of  Operation.  Efficiency  of 
Equipment.  Power,  Heating,  Drying, 
Ventilating,  Lighting  and  Handling 
Materials  for  Industrial  Plants  of  all 
kinds. 

OFFICE  OF  H.  B.  PRIITHEII 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING 

CLEVELAND,  OBIO 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE    MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid    Systems,   Sulphur  Burners 
Reclaimers,  Digester  Linings,  and 
Bricks 

SULPHITE  MILL  SPECIALISTS 


Alex.  Annandale 

Experienced  and  Practical 
PAPER  MAKER 

Now  open  to  advise  and  report  on 
Paper  Mills  and  to  suggest 
improvements  in  efficiency  and 
economy. 

FEES  MODERATE 

Box  30      Windsor  Mills,  Quebec 


PAPER  MAKERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

St.  Austell,  England  Easton,  Fa.,  U.S.A. 


Rosin 
Size, 


Clay, 

Satin 
White 


Loading  Clay  by  an   endless  belt,  Fowey.  —  Monthly  Cargoes  to  principal  ports. 
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CONSULTING  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 


Milton  Hersey  Co.,  Ltd. 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemists 

Dr.  Milton  L.  Hersey,  President 

Provincial  Analyst  (Quebec  Govt.) 

Chemical,  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Tests  of  all  Materials. 


Head  Office : 
171  St.  James  St.,       -  Montreal 


J.  A.  DeCEW 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

M.A.  Inst.  Chem.  Eng.  A.M.,  Gas.  Soc.  G.E. 
Investigations  and  Processes  in  Paper,  Sulphite, 
Sulphate,  Soda  Fiber 

Room903,  McGill  Building,  MONTREAL 


T.  LINSEY  CROSSLEY 

Engineering  Chemist 
PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 
318  LAGAUCHETIERE  ST.,  W. 
MONTREAL 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PAPER  MILL 

Completely  equipped  for  the 
investigation  of  paper  mak- 
ing problems  on  a  semi- 
commercial  scale. 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  Inc. 

Chemists  &  Engineert 
93  BROAD  STREET         -  BOSTON 


THE  LEHMANN  SCREEN  Handles 
all  classes  of  stock 


PROCESS  ENGINEERS  LIMITED 


McGILL  BUILDING 


MONTREAL,  Que. 


Largest  output.  Very  clean  screening.  Highest 
utilization  of  screening  surface.  Absolutely 
silent  action.  No  vibrating  parts  in  the  Pulp. 
Screening  Drum  non-vibrating.  No  string  for- 
mation.   No  stuffing  boxes. 


MADE    IN    ENGLAND  BY 

J.  MARX  &  CO.    T:i'',::tiTs  london,  e.c. 
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Price  10s.  6d  net,  or  post  free  lis.  9d. 
Demy  8vo.,   cloth  bound,  800  pp. 

The  Paper  Makers^ 
Directory  of 
All  Nations. 

Annuair«  de  la  Fapetrie  de  Toutes  les  Nations.  Inter- 
nationales Adressbuch  samtlicber  Fapierfabrik- 
anten  der  Welt. 
Alphabetically  Arrang'ed.  Printed  in  Clear  Type. 

CONTENTS  INCI^UDE 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Board  Mills — Names  and  Addresses 
of  more  than  5,000  in  40  different  Countries,  with  (1) 
Makes  of  Paper;  (2)  Number  and  vyidth  of  Machines; 
(3)  Tonnage  Output;  (4)  Power  Used;  (5)  Telegraphic 
Addresses;  (6)  Agents,  etc.  Mill  Productions  classi- 
fied in  One  List,  alphabetically  arranged  according  to 
Goods  and  Country.  Special  Buyers'  Guide.  Paper 
Agent  and  Mill  Representatives  (with  Mills  Represent- 
ed). 

Paper  Stainers,  Enamellers  and  Surfacers  of  Paper. 
Wholesale  Stationers  and  Paper  Merchants.  Waste 
Paper  Merchants,  Rag  Merchants  and  Paper  Stock  Deal- 
ers. Export  Merchant  Shippers  of  Paper.  Cardboard 
and  Paper  Box  Manufacturers,  China  Clay  Merchants. 
Paper  Bag  Makers. 

Sizes,  Folds  and  Equivalent  Weights  of  British  Pa- 
pers.   Paper  Trade  Customs,  etc.,  etc. 

DEAN  &  SON,  Limited 


I  160a  Fleet  Street 


LONDON,  E.C 


HUGH  R.  BLETHEN 

21  Park  Row.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
^       For  Paper       and  Pulp  Mrtts 
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TRAVELING  CRANES 


FRA^WAY  SYSTEMS 


TROLLEYSiijdiCHAIN  HOISTS 

Air  Compressors — Air  Hoists 
Electric  Hoists 

Portland,  Me. — The  Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  has  installed 
in  its  paper  mill  during  the  past  year  the  Taylor  sys- 
tem of  scientific  management,  the  first  of  the  mills 
in  the  state  to  adopt  the  scheme,  and  it  is  working  out 
satisfactorily.  The  operations  of  the  mill  is  from  a 
planning  board,  which  is  made  out  after  time — stud- 
ies are  made  of  the  whole  operation  of  the  plant. 
The  employe  and  employer  share  in  the  proceeds  of 
their  work.  A  task  is  set  by  efficiency  experts,  based 
on  time-studies,  and  if  that  task  is  equalled,  a  bonus 
is  paid.  It  is  claimed  that  the  capacity  for  production 
of  each  employe  will  be  increased  33  1-3  per  cent. 


Owing  to  delay  in  transmission  Canadian  news  items 
have  necessarily  been  omitted  from  this  issue.  Mon- 
treal markets  remain  unchanged. 
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This  Directory  is  published  to  facihtate  the  work  of  our  readers,  in  the  mills.  If  the  information  sought  is  uoi 
found,  an  invitation  is  extended  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  will  gladly  be  of  all  assistance  possible 


Air  Compressors 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York 

Air  Hoists 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Bags. 

Smart- Woods  Ltd  ,  Montreal,  Que. 
Barkers 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckea  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co..  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Beaters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Mach.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
«    Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Belting 

Can.  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dominion  Belting  Co..  Hamilton,  Can. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Reddaway,  F.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 

Bleaclitiig  Powders 

Brunner,  Mond  &.  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 
Bleaching  Machinery 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

•* 

Blowers 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Boilers 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantlord,  Ont. 
Brass  Wire  Cloth,  Fourdrinier  Wires 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Mfg.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 

Taylor,  James,  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

United  Wire  Works,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Westbye,  P.  P..  Peterboro,  Can. 

Calender  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Farrel    Foundry  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Carriers 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Wjilkerville,  Ont. 
Caustlclsing  Systems 

Boving  fit  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chain  Crane 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walker ville.  On;. 
Chain  Blocks 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y 
Chain  Drives  (Silent  and  Steel  Roller) 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Change  Speed  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Chemicals,  Colors,  Etc. 

Brunner.  Mond  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Klipstein,^  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Tippet  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can.  . 

Wiison-Pateraon  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can, 

Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 
China  Clay 

China  Clay  Co.,  Manchester,  England 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 

Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co  ,  Easton,  Pa. 

Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Chippers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton.  Wis. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Chip  Disintegrators 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Chip  Screens 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Clutches 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Cranes 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can.  "* 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Ltd.,  Walkerville.  On-. 

Smart-Turner  Mach.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Cranes — Hand  Power 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Cranes — Overhead  Travelling 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Oni 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Conveying  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co..  Chicago,  VI. 

Dodge  Mlg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Jeffrey  Mfg   Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Couch  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sherbrooke  Mach  Co    Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Branttord,  Ont. 
Counter  Shaft  Fixtures 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Couplings 

Jones  and  Glassco.  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Cut  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Cutters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edidburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Cylinders 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bovine  &  Co.  of  Canada,    Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Cylinder  Covers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd..  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que. 
Cylinder  Moulds 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162,  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke.  Que, 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Cylinder  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Cut 
Dandy  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Oni 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Johnson  &  Sons,  C.  H.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 

Marshall,  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 
Digester  Lining 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Panz)  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Preston's  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Radcliffe,  Eng. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Digester  Gauges 

Schaetler  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Drainer  Bottoms 

Snell,  Samuel,  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass, 
Dryers 

Bertram  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Supplies 

Forman,  John,  248  Craig  Street  W.,  Montreal 
Engines 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Evaporators 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  DeL 
Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Exhausters 

The  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 
Experimental  Machinery 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall,  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 

Process  Enginners  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Exporters 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 
Pelts 

Ayers,  Ltd.,  Lachute  Mills,  Que. 
Bates  &  Innes,  Ltd.,  Carleton  Place,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Huyck,  F.  C,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons.  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Cue 
Penmane,  Ltd.  ,St.  Hyacinthe,  Can. 
Porritt,  Joseph  &  Sons.  -Manchester,  Eng. 
Spencer,  J.  H    &  Sons,  Bury,  England.. 
Tippett  Arthu  iP   &  Co..  Montreal,  Can. 
Filters 

Bovijig  &  Co    of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ou 
Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  CowausN  ue,  P  v., 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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Friction  Hoists 

Glens  Falls  Mach.  Works,  Glens.  KalU,  N.Y. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.V. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Gauges 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Generators  and  Transformers 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Siemens  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Grinders 

Boving  &  Co.,  ol  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  On 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage.  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Hoists. 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  Yotk,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works  Limited.  Walkerville.  Ont 
Hoists — Cliain  Electric  and  Pneumatic 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Iron  Pulleys 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Jordan  Engines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Co.,  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Knives 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Crookea,  Roberts  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  Eng. 

Hay,  Peter.  Knife  Co.,  Gait,  Can. 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Kollergangs 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
I'aylng  Machines 

Chambers.  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Collis  &  Sons,  J  ,  London,  Eng. 
Paper  Stock,  Etc. 

Hough,  R.,  London,  England. 

Pullan,  E.,  490  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Paper  and  Pulp  Mactiinery 

Beloit  Iron  Works,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Bury,  En^and. 

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bertram  s,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Black-Clawson  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Boving  &  Co.,  ol  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Farrel    Foundrv  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Green  Bay  Barker  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Harmon  Machine  Co..  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

iones,  E-  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
ohnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
darx,  1.  'k  Co.  London,  E.C.,  England. 
Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey- Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Rice,  Barton  &  Fales    Worcester,  Mass. 
Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works,  Hudson  Falls,  N.V 
Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan,  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N."it 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Walmsley,  Chas.  &  Co..  Bury,  Eng. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Paper  Machine  Tachomoters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Paper  Tester 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Marshall,  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  England. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pneumatic  Thickeners 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Piesses 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Can.  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Pneumatic  Chain  Blocks 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Press  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Process  Engineers  Limited,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pulp  Stones 

Lombard  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stancliffe  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.,  Darley  Dale,  England 
Pumps 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  16J  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Lawrence  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mass 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Voith.  J.  M..  New  York,  N.Y 

The  Watei  ous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Recording  Gauges 

Schaeflfer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Recording  Thermometers 

Schaeflfer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 
Keflners 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Marx,  J.  &  Co.,  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Falls  Mach.  &  Iron  Co.,  Worcester,  Ma 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Watero"s  Kngine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Rope,  Cotton  and  Manila 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Rope  Wheels 

Dodge  Mlg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Rosin  Size 

Fox,  Stockell  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Canada. 

Vera  Chemical  Co.,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg..  Montreal,  Can. 
Rosin  Size  Boilers  and  Dissolvers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.  Montreal,  Can. 
Rotary  Sulphur  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown,  N  Y 
Runways — Hand  operated 

Morris.  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Save- Alls 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Screen  Plates 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Screens 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Mach.  Wks  ,  Glens  Falls,  NY 
Harmon  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Johnson,  Chas.,  St.  Henry,  Que. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd  .  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Cau. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford,  Can. 

Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Slitters  and  Re- Winders 

Bertrams  Ltd  .  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Cameron  Machine  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Pel. 

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 
Smelting  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
Sprockets 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Split  Pulleys — Wood  and  Steel 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Spiral  Conveyor 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Straw  Cutters' 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Straw  Dusters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Straw  Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Strawboard  Making  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Steam  Regulator 

Pickles,  W.  F.,  Buckland,  Conn. 
Stuif  Chests 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada   Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Suction  Couch 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sulphite  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineeringand  Manufacturing  Co..  Watertown.  N  Y 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Sulphate  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Process  Engineers  Ltd..  Montreal,  Can. 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
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Sulphur 

Union  Sulphur  Go.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sulphur  Burners 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works.  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Watertown,  N.Y 
Tachometers  (Hand  and  Stationary) 

Bovine  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,Toronto,  Ont. 
Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Tanks 

Canadian  AUia-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Thermometers 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Transmission  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  t  imited,  Toronto 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers.  Limited  Toronto 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
tones  &  Glassro.  Montreal,  Can. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Transmission  Rope 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Traveling  Cranes 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Trolleys 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Morris.  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Turbines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 


Smith.  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  Wurtemberg,  Germany. 

Water  Wheels 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith.  J.  M..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wire  Cloth  for  Paper  Machines 
Chambers,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que 
Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montrea..  Can. 
Taylor.  J.  A..  Montreal.  Can 
United  Wire  Works.  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Westbye.  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Waste 

Hough,  R..  London,  England. 

Wet  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Peterboro.  Can. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cowansville.  P.Q. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford  Ont. 

Wood  Preparing  Machinery 

Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 

This  aims  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  products  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  who  are  urged  to  send  us  lists  of 
brands  and  watermarks,  as  well  as  the  headings  under  which  they  wish  to  be  indexed.  Buyers  who  cannot  meet  their 
requirements  from  this  list,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  mills,  and  will 
gladly  furnish  full  information. 

PULP  MILLS 


Ground.  Wood  Pulp 

Anglo-Newfoundland   Development  Co.,   Ltd.,  Grand   Falls.  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brompton  and  E.  Angus,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Bronson  Co.?  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Campbell  Lumber  Co.,  Weymouth,  N.S. 
Canada  Paper  Coj  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutimi,  Que. 
Davy,  James,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Foley-Rieger  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Ford,  J.  £  Co.,  Port  Neuf.  Que. 
lacques-Cartier  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Montreal, 
"jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd..  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Lake  Meganttc  Pulp  Co.,  Lake  Megantic,  Que 
Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
MacLaren  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  James,  Buckingham,  Que. 
McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
News  Pulp  Si  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 
Nicolet  Falls  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  Nicolet  Falls,  Que. 
North  Shore  Power,  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Clarke  City. 
Northumberland  Pulp  Co..  Campbellford,  Ont. 
Ontario  Paper  Company,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  B.C. 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que' 
Price-Porritt  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Rimouski,  Que. 
Reed.  A.  E.  &  Co..  (NfldO.  Ltd.,  Bishop's  Falls, 
River-du-Loup  Pulp  Co..  Ltd.,  Fraserville,  Que. 


Nfld. 


Soucy.  F.  Florentine,  Old  Lake  Road,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co..  Cape  Madeleine,  Que. 

Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Que. 
Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Dryden,  Ont. 
Quebec  and  St.  Maurice  Industrial  Co.,  La  Tuque,  Que. 
Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Qu' 

Soda  Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sulphite  Fibre 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,   Ltd.,   Grand   tif.i  ,  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Shawinigan  Falls.  Que 

British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver  o.C. 

Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Donnacona  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Donnacona,  Que. 

Edward  Partington  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd  ,  St.  John,  N.B. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  U.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


PAPER  MILLS 


Eddy.  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  P.  Q. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Ford,  J.  &  Co..  Port  Neuf. 

Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal,  Que. 

Binders'  Board 

McArthtur.  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal. 

Blotting 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal. 

Bond 

Canada    Paper    Co.,    Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  MonUeal  &  Beauharaois,  Que 


Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

RoUand  Paper  Co.,  St.  Jerome,   Que.,   Mount  RoUand,  Que.  anH 

Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall.  Ont. 


ook  and  LItbo 


Canada   Paper  Co.,   Ltd..  Montreal 
Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.  .Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co^  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
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Dominion  Timber  Regulations 


Licenses  to  cut  timber  on  Dominion  Lands  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  the  Northwest  Territories,  within  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  tract  of  three  and 
one-half  million  acres  to  be  located  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  in  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjoining  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  the  office  of  the  Dominion  Tim- 
ber Agent  for  the  district  in  vi'hich  the  berths  are  situated. 

Before  any  parcel  of  timber  is  offered  for  sale  it  shall  be  surveyed  by  a  duly  qualified 
Dominion  Land  Surveyor  into  berths  of  an  area  not  exceeding  twenty-five  square  miles,  and 
each  of  such  berths  shall  then  be  thoroughly  cruised  by  a  duly  qualified  timber  cruiser  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The  Minister  shall  then  fix  an  upset  price  at  which  the 
berth  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  no  berth  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  price  so  fixed. 

Purchases  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  under  shall  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Purchases  over  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
paid,  one-half  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  a  note  or  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining 
lialf  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Purchases  over  five  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  paid  one-third  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  and  six  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Purchases  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  one-fourth  in 
cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  payable  in  three,  six  and  nine  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Notes  shall  be  made  payable  a;t  a  bank  in  the  city  or  town  in  Avhich  the  sale  is  held 
or  at  a  bank  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  Cash  payments  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  sale  in  legal 
tender  or  by  an  accepted  cheque  on  a  chartered  bank,  or  by  a  draft  issued  by  a  chartered 
bank,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  default  is  made  in  any 
payment  required  by  this  section  the  sale  shall  be  forfeited  and  void. 

The  purchaser  must  also  pay  the  cost  or  the  estimated  cost  of  the  sur\'^ey  of  the  berth  bp- 
fore  a  license  is  issued. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  an  annual  ground  rent  of  five  dollars  per  square  mile  except  for 
lands  situated  to  the  west  of  Yale,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  in  which  case  the 
yearly  ground  rent  shall  be  five  cents  per  acre. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  the  following  dues  on  timber  cut  on  his  berth : — 

Sawn  lumber,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Railway  ties,  eight  feet  long,        cents  each. 

Railway  ties,  nine  feet  long,  1%  cents  each. 

Shingle  bolts,  25  cents  per  oord. 

And  5  per  cent,  on  the  S'ale  of  rX[  other  products  of  the  berth. 


Timber  Permits 


Yearly  permits  are  granted  to  settlers,  mine  operators  and  others  on  application  to  the 
Dominion  "^"mber  Agents,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa, 
December  20th,  1912. 


W.  W.  Cory 

Deputy  Minister. 
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Briatol 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal  &  Toronto. 


Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  Angu^.,  Que. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.  Ltd.,  Dryden,  Ont. 
WayagamacK  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Que. 


Building  and  Sheatblnt 

Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 
British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd..  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Eastern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basil,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  CampbelUord,  Ont. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

jonquiere  Pulp  Co.  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Ford,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Laurcntide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Cardboard  Specials 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Macleod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Eddy,  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.  Ltd.,  Canada  Life  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 


Carpet  Lining 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  S  t  Basile,  Que 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 
Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd., 
Western  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Leather  Friction  Board 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 


CampbelUord.  Ont, 


Coated 


Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Georgetown  Coating  Mills,  Ltd..  Georgetown,  Ont. 

National  Paper  Co.,  Valleyfield,  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Corrugated  Paper 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville, 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


News 


Anglo-Newfoundland   Development  Co.,   Ltd.    Grand  Falls,  New* 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  "Canada  Brand." 
Crabtree  and  Son,  Edwin  Crabtree  Mills,  Quebec 
Donnacona  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Frances,  Ont. 

Laurentide  Co..  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.  Ltd",  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thoroid,  Ont. 


Roofing 


Bird.  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que, 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Baaile,  Que 

Ford,  Joseph  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  Rowland  and  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Bazile,  Que. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co..  35  Common,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Straw  Board 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd..  Merritton,  Ont. 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co..  Montreal.  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Canipbellford,  Ont 
Trent  River  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Frankford,  Ont. 
Trent  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Glenmiller,  Ont. 


CoTer 


Canada   Paper  Co.,   Ltd..   Montreal   and  Toronto. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.  Ltd..  Hull.  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont 
Ritchie  &  Ramsay.  Toronto,  Ont. 


Tag 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Eddy,  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull.  Que. 
J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa.  Ont. 


Envelope 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co^  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


Tissue  and  Toilet 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

Wilson,  J.  C.  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  Street.  Montreal,  Que 


Pelts 


Bird.  F.  W.  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge.  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co^  Ltd„  St.  Basile.  Que 

McArthur.  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Ford,  j.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  CampbelUord. 
Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  B.C. 


Fibre 


Canada  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,    Montreal.  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Strathcona  Paper  Co..  Strathcona.  Ont. 
Wilson.  Ltd.,  J.  C,  Montreal,  Que. 


Flour  Saclis 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B..  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Wilson,  J.  C,  Ltd..  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal. 


Glazed 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 


Hanftlntf 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal,  Que. 


Wall  Board 

Beaver  Co..  Ltd..  Beaverdale,  Que. 
Bishoprick  Wallboard  Co..  Ottawa.  Ont. 


Wood  Board 

.       Beaver  Co.  Ltd.,  Thoroid,  Ont. 
Booth.  J.  R.  Ottawa. 

Brompton  Pulp  Paper  Co.  Ltd..  East  Angus,  Que. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  CampbelUord,  Om 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Wilson,  J.  C.,  Ltd..  61  St.  Alexander  St.,  Montreal  Que 


Wrapping 

Booth.  J.  R..  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B  ,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Ford.  J.  &  Co.,  Poft  Neuf,  Que. 
Ford,  Rowland,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 


Gore  Valley  Paper  Mills, 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.. 


Dundas.  Ont. 
Jonquiere.  Que. 
Laurentide  Co..  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
Canada  Paper  Co..  Monreal  and  Toronto. 
See  also  Kraft. 


Writing 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Ltd..  Beauharnois.  Que. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co..  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF 
ONTARIO 


is  rich  in  timber,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resources. 

Ontario  has  large  areas  of  White  Pine  and  other  valuable  timbers,  her  timber 
products  last  year  representing  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  Canada. 

Ontario  has  pulpwood  areas  practically  illimitable,  and  offers  a  great  field  for 
those  desirous  of  embarking  in  the  pulp  and  paper-making  industry. 

Ontario  has  innumerable  waterfalls  capable  of  supply'ng  power  for  all  manu- 
facturing purposes,  which  are  obtainable  on  reasonable  terms,  subject  to  develop- 
ment. 

Ontario  has  large  puip  and  paper  mills  in  operation  at  Ottawa,  Sturgeon  Falls, 
Spanish  River  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Dryden  and  large  plants  are  under  construction 
at  Abitibi  on  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and  Fort  Frances  on 
the  Rainy  River. 

Ontario  is  traversed  East  and  West  by  three  great  transcontinental  railways, 
and  North  and  South  by  three  others. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  Ontario's  great  resources  and  the  advantages  offered 
for  large  wood-using  industries  apply  to 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 

Toronto 


m 
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Paper  Mill  Agents  and  Commission  Merchants 


Calvary,  Alta. 

Davis,  W.  D.  &  Co.,  3rd  Street,  W.,  and  7th  Avenue. 
John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Tees  &  Perasc. 

Edmonton,  Alta. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Saskatoon,  Alta. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Brake,  Creedon  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mitchell  Bros.,  123  Cordova  E. 
Smith,  Davidson  &  Wright. 

Victoria,  B.C. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  8  Bastion. 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

Reglna,  Saak. 

Tees  &  Persse. 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Barber  &  Ellis. 

Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  143  Portage. 
Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hudson  Paper  Co. 
Kilgour  Bros. 

Martin,  John,  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  319  William. 
McAllister  &  Watts. 

McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  Bannatyne  and  Adelaide. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

St.  John,  N.B. 

Schofield  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  29-30  Prince  William. 

Moncton,  N.B. 

Reid,  F.  P.  &  Co. 

Halifax,  N.S. 

Eastern  Supply  &  Paper  Co.,  28  Bedford  Row 
Latter,  N.,  104  i  Windsor. 
Allen,  T.  C.  &  Co. 

New  Glaagow,  N.S. 

McGregor,  R.  &  Co. 

Klngaton,  Ont. 

Hendry,  J.  A.,  875  Princess. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 

Buntin,  Gillies  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  John  and  Jackson. 
Powis,  A.,  64  King  E. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Barnard,  W.  R ,  374  Bank  St. 
Reid,  C.  De  Wolf. 

Port  Artliur,  Ont. 

Tees  &  Persse. 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Barber-Ellis  Co.,  Ltd.,  71  Wellington  Street,  W. 
irown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  51  Wellington  Street,  W. 
3untin,  Reid  Co.,  13  Colborne. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  112  Bay  Street. 
Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Fisher,  E.  W.,  215  Victoria. 
Gaine,  T.  &  Son,  124  Richmond  W. 
Gage.  W.  J.  Co.,  Ltd.,  84  Spadina  Ave. 
Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co.,  McKinnon  Building. 
Howell,  G.  A.  Co.,  10  Wellington  E. 
Livingstone,  H.  E.  &  Co.,  80  George. 
McNairn,  J.  H.,  5  Jarvis. 
Thorne,  A.  M.  &  Co.,  45  Colborne  Street 
Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd.,  415  King  W 
Waters  Bros.,  33  Front  E. 
Whyte,  Alex.,  64  Wellington  Street,  W. 
Wilkinson,  E.  H.,  Telephone  Building. 


Montreal,  Que. 

Dawson,  W.  V.  &  Co.,  17  De  Bresoles. 
Dickinson,  John  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  216  Lemoine. 
Little,  T.  B.  &  Co.,  23  Cote. 

Lloyd,  Ed.,  Ltd.,  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Buildine 

McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  14  St.  Alexander. 

Reid,  C.  DeWolf,  Herald  Bldg. 

Robertson  &  Parker,  St.  Paul. 

Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son,  14  St.  Vincent. 

Smith,  Howard,  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  138  McGill 


Quebec,  Que. 

Andiews,  F.  H.  &  Son,  64  St.  Paul. 
Rolland.  J.  B.  &  Son.  36  St.  Paul. 


Foreign 

Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix,  New  York  City, 

Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Castle,  Gotheil  &  Overton,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Churchill  &  Sim.  Clements  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  Eng. 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  1  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co.,  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York. 

Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co..  New  York.  N.Y. 


WANT  AND  FOR  SALE 


TECHNICAL  GRADUATE— 34,  married,  12  years  ex- 
perience in  manufacture  of  sulphite  and  ground  wood 
pulp  and  newsprint  paper,  desires  position  as  sup'" 
of  paper  mill.  Mill  where  he  could  have  general 
supervision  of  manufacture  of  pulp  used  in  paper 
mill  prefered.  At  present  employed.  Best  of  refer- 
ences furnished  as  to  ability  and  character.  Address 
Technical,  care  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


MACHINE  TENDER  wanted  by  Sulphite  Mill,  to  run 
cylinder  drying  machine.  Apply  at  once.  "Sul- 
phite Mill"  c-o  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Mon- 
treal. 


SULPHITE  COOK  wanted  by  Canadian  mill  making 
pulp  for  news.  State  experience  and  salary  wanted, 
etc.  Reply  to  "Sulphite  Cook,"  e-o  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  Montreal. 


ACID  MAKER  wanted  by  Canadian  Mill,  'Tower  sys- 
tem. Rotary  Sulphur  Burners.  Address  "Sulphite" 
c-o  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Montreal. 


AGENCY  WANTED— New  York  firm  which  was 
connected  with  German  firms  for  the  sale  of  mech- 
ical  ground  wood  pulp,  bleached  and  unbleached 
sulphite  and  soda  pulp,  but  on  account  of  European 
disturbance  cannot  ship  or  get  any  new  offers,  de- 
sires to  make  arrangements  with  some  first-class 
manufacturer  in  the  above  different  grades  of  pulp. 
The  best  of  references  will  be  given.  Address  Box 
97,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal, 
P.  Q. 


WANTED  for  small  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill,  in  Canada, 
first-class  niglit  man.  Must  be  used  to  fast  running 
machines,  able  to  handle  help  to  best  advantage  and 
get  results.  Good  chance  for  the  right  man.  Ajiply 
News,  c-o  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Advertisers 


See  Classified  List  on  page  51 


Unpaged  advertisements  appear  in  every  other  issue 


A 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co   62 

Albertson,  D.  J   48 

Ambursen    Hydraulic  Construc- 
tion Co  ,  Ltd   11 

Alex  Annadale   48 

Ayers,  Ltd   58 

B 

Badische  Co  

Bates  &  Innes   68 

Barker,  E.  R   48 

Becker  &  Co   62 

Beloit  Iron  Works   14 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Ltd  ,  2 

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.  ...  10 

Bertrams,  Ltd   67 

Bezner,  Albert   45 

Black-Clawson  Co  

Blethen,  Hugh  R  

Bredt,  F.  &  Co  

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co   60 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Can  ,  Ltd  

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Ltd  

C 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co   9 

Cameron  Machine  Co   63 

Canadian  Barker  Co.,  Ltd   6 

Canadian    Boomer   and  Boschert 

Press  Co   8 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.  11 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  63 

Carthage  Machine  Co   18 

Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton   64 

Chambers,  Ltd  11,  67 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co   64 

China  Clay  Co   9 

Christie  Geore-;,  Ltd  

Churchill  &  Sim   64 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co   7 

Crossley  T.  L   49 

D 

Dean  &  Son   46 

DeCew,  J.  A   49 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd   2 

Dillon  Machine  Co   16 

Dominion  Belting  Co   63 

Dominion  Pulp  Woods  Limits. .  .  54 

E 

Eaton  &  Brownell   48 

Emerson  Mff.  Co   47 


Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co 


G 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works.  ...  59 
H 

Hamilton,  Wm..  Co.,  Ltd   14- 

Hardy,  Geo.  F   48 

Harmon  Machine  Co   59 

Hartig,  Hugo   63 

Hay  Knife  Co.,  Peter,  Ltd   64 

Hersey,  Milton  Co   49 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co   63 

Hough,  R   71 

Huyck,  F.  C.  Sons   12 

J 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co  

Jenckes  Machine  Co  

Johnson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  C.  H   18 

Johnson  Chas   4 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons.  Co   17 

Jones  &  Glassco   13 

K 

Kimball,  Herbert  S   48 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd   65 

L 

Laliberte  &  Marquis   48 

Lauderburn,  D.  E   48 

Lawrence  Machine  Co   47 

Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co.  58 

Little,  Arthur  D.,  Inc   49 

Lombard  &  Co   8 

M 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg  Co. .  .  . 

Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  T.  J   n 

Marx,  J  &  C.   57 

Meincke,  C.  A.  &  Co  

Moore  &  White  Co  '.  15 

N 

National  Paper  Co   60 

Northern  Crane  Works  Ltd ....  64 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Can.  Ltd.  9 

O 

Ontario  Pulp  Wood  Limits   56 

P 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co   68 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co  ... .  48 

Parsons  Trading  Co   18 

Penmans,  Limited   50 

Pickles,  W.  F   68 

Porritt  &  Son,  Joseph  

Prather,  H.  B   48 

Prestons    Digester    Lining  Co., 

Ltd   16 


Pringle,  T.  &  Sons   48 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd   49 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  Ltd   61 

PuUan,  E   63 

Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co ,   63 

Pusey- Jones  Co   3 


Quebec  &  St.  Maurice  Ind.  Co. 
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R 

Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  & 

Iron  Co   2 

Riordan  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  62 
Rolland  Paper  Co.   Ltd   62 

S 

Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix   46 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works  18 

Scandinavian  Amer.  Trading  Co  59 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co  13 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co  

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co  ,  Ltd...  5 

Smart  Turner  Machine  Co   68 

Smart- Woods  Ltd   64 

Smith,  S   Morgan  Co  

Snell,  Samuel  Co   64 

Spencer,  J.  H.  &  Sons   7 

Stancliffe  Estates  Co,,  Ltd   68 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.  48 

Storrer,  H.  F  

T 

Taylor,  J.  A  

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works....  10 
Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co   7 

U 

Union  Sulphur  Co   65 

United  Alkali  Co  

V 

Valley  Iron  Works  

Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd   63 

Voith,  J.  M   12 

W 

Wallace,  Jos.  H.  &  Co   48 

Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co  ,  Ltd .  .  4 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd  7 

Westbye,  P.  P  

\Vhitaker  Paper  Co   62 

Wilson-Paterson  Co   64 

Winn  &  Holland   64 


AYERS  LIMITED 
Lachute  Mills 
P.O. 


Established 
1870  ^ 


Y 


For 
^Pulp  and 

Paper  Mills 


UWRENCE 
PUMP  & 
ENGINE  CO. 

P.O.  Box  70, 
Dept.  10 

LAWRENCE, 
MASS. 

CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

We  make  au 
exclusive 
specialtv  of 
High  Kffiei. 
ency  Centri 


fiigal  Pumps  for  Paper  and  Pulp  Mill.  In  one  mill  49  of  our  Pumps  are 
ruiniing,  the  customer  writes— "  Your  Pumps  are  all  giving  perfect 
satisfaction. 
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Telephone  JJJJ  Broad  Cable  Address:  "UGERLOF  NEW  YORK" 

Scandinavian-American 
Trading  Company 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING  -  NEW  YORK 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOD  PULP 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND 

PAPER  MILL  SUPPLIES 

HANS  LAGERLOF,  PRES. 


BHHHSSHHHBISBHllSlSIHSHIlHSSaSlllSlllllllHHaHaHllSISllSlll  HSSHSHSSSHSHIlSHSaSHaaSSBllSlHSISllliaiiaiSllHaHaSfiBI 
(H  IS      H  Bi 

i  The  HARMON  INCLINE  1  i  Glens  Falls  Machine  Works  1 


SCREENING  SYSTEM 

Will  give  greatest  capacity 
Will  give  cleaner  stock 
Will  save  power 
Will  save  labor 

Will  not  require  use  of  Rakers] 


m  Write  us  for  full  descriptive  Catalogue  and 
n 

SI         testimonials  from  the  best  mills  in  the 

9 

ffl  country. 


Harmon  Machine  Company 

Watertown,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


i     GLENS  FALLS 


NEW  YORK  S 


Sole    Manufacturers  of 


H  il 


SI  ffl 


The  ROGERS  WET  MACHINE 

for  Chemical  Pulp 

TROMBLEE  &  PAULL  ROTARY 
SULPHUR  BURNERS 

The  MOORE  ROTARY  SCREEN 

for  Ground  Wood  Pulp 

Improved  STANDARD  GRINDERS 
Improved  WET  MACHINES 
ROTARY  PUMPS,  Etc. 


6i  IS 


Write  for  Particulars  and  Specifications 
They  will  interest  you 


mmssmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm'ummmmmmmmissimsiSBmms 
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F.  N.  McCrea,  Preaident 

W.  N.  Munroe,  Treasurer 

J.  A.  Bothvrell,  Gen.  Manager 


EDWIN  P.  LINDSAY 

Selling  Agent 

299  Congress  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper 
Company 


Daily  Production  : — 

320  Tons  Ground  Wood  Pulp 
(Dry) 

90  Tons  Sulphate  Pulp  (Dry) 
60  Tons  Kraft  Paper 
LUMBER  of  all  kinds:— 
Clapboards,  Shingles  and 
Pulpwood 

MILLS  AT 

EAST  ANGUS, 
BROMPTONVILLE 
and  D'ISRAELI,  P.Q. 


Manufacturers  of  PAPER,  PULP,  LUMBER 

Kraft  and  Fibre,  Sulphate  and  Ground  Wood,  Clapboards,  Shingles,  etc.,  of  every  description  in  first  quality. 


TRADE 


MARK 


iVe  are  prepared  to  substantiate  our  claim  that  BROMPTON  KRAFT  PAPER  leads 

the  market  in  strength  and  finish. 


NATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Limited 


I  Head  Office  and 

s  Eastern 

I  Warehouse: 
m 

I  READ  BLDG. 

g  MONTREAL 

i  P.Q. 


Manufacturers  of 
HIGH  GRADE  COATED 
BOOK,  LITHO  and  LABEL 
PAPERS,  also  DULL  FINISH 
BOOK   and  BOXBOARD 


s  S  S  S  S  ®  3         @  @  @  s  s 


i       MILLS  i 

m  m 

S  AT  ^ 

s  AT  ^ 

m  m 

i  VALLEYFIELD  1 

SI  s 
ffi  P.O.  S 

a  a 
a  a 

Srm  rsi  nn  SD  fn  SBSD  r^  r»n  qti  rir\  ix) 
nn  ran  ran  r»n  rm  it'I     nr)  ran  rwt  rwi  t^.  pn  ran 


Toronto  Warehouse; 
156-160  John  Street 
Toronto; 

Western  Representatives: 

TEES  &  PERSSE,  LTD.  TEES  &  PERSSE 

Winnipeg,  Fort  William,  Regina  of  Alberta,  Ltd. 

Moose  Jaw,  and  Saskatoon  Calgary  and  Edmonton 


We  are  now  carrying  a 
complete  stock  of  all  regular 
sizes  and  weights  at  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Valleyfield  and  Winni- 
peg, from  which  immediate 
shipments  can  always  be  made 
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Barber  Paper  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Montrose  Paper  Mill,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Montrose  Power  Plant,  Merritton,  Ont. 


s 
a 
s 


i        St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill,  Mille  Roches,  Ont. 


Barber  Coating  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 


LIMITED 


B 

a 
a 
a 
a 


General  Offices : 

TELEPHONE  BUILDING      -      -      TORONTO,  Canada 
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The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO        .  U.S.A. 


SCIENTIFIC  DISTRIBUTORS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  CANADIAN 
^   s8  PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 

Canadian  References  given  on  request 
SALES  OFFICES- 

New  York  City  Louisville,  Ky.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Birmingham,  Ala.  Lexington,  Ky.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Chicago,  111.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Ga.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Dayton,  Ohio  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Providence,  R.I. 

Columbus,  Ohio  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Offices  and  Stores  in  Boston,  Mass.,  operated  under  name  of  BAY  STATE  PAPER  COMPANY 


I  MADE  IN  CANADA  |  |  Riordoii  Pul    and  i 

I  The  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited  |  |  d  ^  I 

I  r        7  ^1  raper  Company,  Limited  | 

I  HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS  S   |  ^          lyyi    T    i  I 

♦  ft  Montreal  f 

❖  General  Offices  Mills  at  f  X  f 
^  384  St.  Paul  St.                               St.  Jerome  and  f       X  a 

♦  Montreal,  P.Q.  Mont  Rolland,  P.Q.  |  |  The  LOTgeSt  ManufadUTeTS  Of  I 
X  Makers  of  ^     ^  .               .  # 

I  Superfine  Linen  Record,  Earnscliffe  Linen  Bond,  |    |  SulpHltC    Fibre  Wood    Pul  D  I 

❖  Standard  Pure  Linen,  Rolland  Parchment,  ft  txt  ^^ttt^  t^t^t^tctt  t^^^t^tt^t^  I 
I  Empire  Linen  Bond,  Crown  Linen,  Colonial  Bond,  |  I  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  | 
I  Provincial  Bond,  Mount  Royal  Bond.  |    4  Capacity  -    -    -    -  50,000  tons  per  year  ^ 

J  These  Papers  are  Standard  in  their  respective  grades  ^ 


Samples  furnished  on  request  ^  $ 


Easy  Bleaching  and  Strong  Grades 


4  f 


I  ABiTiBi  POWER  AND  PAPER  f  I  Prime  Canadian  Spruce  Pulp 

*  /^niiiiDAXTV    TiniiiTrn  t  I  chicoutimi,  P.Q.,  Canada 

COMPANY,  LIMITED       i  i  suppued  by  the 


CHICOUTIMI  PULP 


NUMBER  1,  I  I  Company  I 

I      GROUNDWOOD  SPRUCE  PULP      |  |         ABOUT  TooToO  TONS  I 

♦  #  ^  SOLE  AGENTS:  ^ 

I  General  Officel     -       -     Power  Building,  Montreal  |  |  BECKER    &    COMPANY,   Limited  | 

I  Mill*,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario  |  |  64  Cannon  St.,  -  -         -         London  I 

^  ^  <l>  ^ 

 ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^     ^  ^   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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iHUGO  HARTIG 

s 
s 

i      Wood  Pulp 

H  of  all  kinds 

a 

ffl    Chief  Offices :  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 

I  Gothenburg,  Milan. 

s 

i  Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 

1  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

a 

1     SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA 

i 

ifflSffifflfflBfajiSfflBHSHHHBBHSaHHHHiaHISIlffillHaifflllSISlISS 


17  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IS  BUILT  INTO  OUR 

SLITTING  AND  REWINDING 
MACHINES 

CAMERON  MACHINE  CO.,BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


TOWNSEND   ELECTROLYTIC  CELL 

2500-5000  Ampere  Units.  Licenses  Granted, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Bleach.  Chlorine  for  Ores. 

Canadian  Patents,  91939.  105088,  105089 

HOOKER  ELECTROCHEMICAL  COMPANY 

40  WALL  STREET      -      NEW  YORK 


l;!rjD@gggig||5]g|glg|S|g|gaSllll)llllia®®B®HSIlffiSSIBSIllllllSllllHllll 

The  PULP  AND  PAPER  TRADING  CO.  | 
|j  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York  City  n 

rj  DEALERS    IN  ^ 

Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds  ^ 

PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION  g 

Ummmmmmmmmmmmmssmmmmmmmmmmmsmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 


MAPLE  LEAF 

STITCHED   COTTON  DUCK 

BELTING 
DOMINION  BELTING  CO.,  LTD. 

HAMILTON,       -  CANADA 

rtafiiiiaaHffifflfflaHisiiBaiaHaiaHBHBHiiiiBBaiaaHSisiBHs 


HafflSHIlHHHffllllSElHSHHBBIlHffllSiaaHllllllHBaBBHHfflllSeBffi 

490  Adelaide  St.  W..  i 
TORONTO 


E.  PULLAN, 


IS 


Largest  Paper  Stock  Dealer  in  Canada  ™ 

RAGS  AND  PAPER  STOCK  GRADED  ^ 
TO     SUIT     MILL      REQUIREMENTS  m 

Correspondence  Solicited  ^ 

HBBBBfflaBaBBlHllHSSIHSHBlSIBfillSlHHHHHSSl  »: *' *l  1*1 1*1 1*  fflfflKfflBHBSl 
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CAPITAL  "  Wires  are  Good  Wires 


We  solicit  a  trial  order 


The  Capital  Wire  Cloth 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 


Manufacturers  of 


Fourdrinier  Wires 

— and — 

Paper  Mill 
Wire  Cloth 

of  every  description 

DANDY  ROLLS  and 
CYLINDER  ROLLS 

repaired  and  recovered 


OTTAWA, 


Canada 
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We  Guarantee  our 

--SIZINGS  -- 

to  be  absolutely  clean 


Our  Vera  Paper  Size 

is  purest,  strongest  and  highest  free 
rosin  size  made.  We  can  furnish  you 
with  an  ideal  rosin  size  and  apparatus 
to  use  same. 

Our  Vera  Mill  Size 

is  the  best  soluble  paper  makers'  rosin 
size  made.  Ready  to  use  in  cold  or 
warm  water  in  the  ordinary  way  with- 
out apparatus.  Gives  better  satisfac- 
tion and  is  more  economical  than  mill 
made  size. 

Our  sizings  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  process  and 
we  guarantee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  without  the 
least  speck  of  impurity  in  the  same,  preventing  thereby 
black  specks  in  the  paper. 

We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars. 

VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT. 
NORTH  MILWAUKEE.  WIS.,  U.S.A. 
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STONEHAM.  MASS.,  U.S.A.  * 
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Churchill  &  Sim  f  I  Wilson  -  Paterson  Coy 

CLEMENTS  LANE.  TONDON.  EC.  ft  J 


5  29  CLEMENTS  LANE,  LONDON,  E  C. 

%,  and  at  Manchester 


WOOD  PULP 

AGENTS 


Telegraphic  Address 
'CHURCHILL,  LONDON" 


_  <@> 

A.B.C.  CODE  I 
5th  Edition  | 


127  Board  of  Trade  Bldg  | 

MONTREAL  | 

Agents  for  the  United  Alkali  Co.  of  England  | 

OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE :  % 

Caustic  Soda  60°  to  78''  Soda  Ash,  Caustic  Potash,  ❖ 

Sal  Soda,  Silicate  of  Soda  China  Clav,  Rosin  size  and  ❖ 

.  .        .  .  ^ 

a  full  line  of  rosins,  direct  shipment  from  the  South.  ^ 

Contracts  made  for  regular  supplies.  # 


^<i><$>^^<$>^<@><i>^<t>^<$><t><i>#.<i><^<t><g><@>^<i><^^<i>^<@><$><t><t>^<t>^<i><i«@.<^<$.^^<@> 

<$> 


Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Agents  for 

Sulphite  and  Wood  Pulp  Mills 


Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Paperstock,  Sizing,  Etc. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


<$> 
<!> 
<§> 
<S> 

<#> 
<!> 

<§> 
<^ 


WINN  &  HOLLAND 


LIMITED  I 

MONTREAL  | 

Sole  Agents  /or —  | 

BRUNNER,  MONO  &  Go's  | 

SODA  ASH  —  BLEACHING 

— and — 

HIGHEST  STANDARD  PAPER-MAKING  CHEMICALS  I 


POWDER  \ 


THE  PETER  HAY  KNIFE  Co.,  Ltd. 

GALT  -  -  ONT. 

Machine 
Knives, 
Chipper, 
Barker 
&  Paper- 
Cutter 
Knives. 

Made  from  the  best  English  Steel  and  Warranted 


CRANES  &  HOISTS 


Walkerville,  Ont 


X   NORTHERN  CRANE  WORKS  LTD. 


<§> 

<$> 
<§> 
<§> 

^     ....  ......  ^.cc.  aiiu  vv  diiaiucu  | 


<§> 

<§> 
<§> 


.$><|><t><|><6><l><$><S><S>^^<&<^^<$><@>'t><l>^<$><§^<@>^ 

Use  Snell's  Drainer  Bottoms  t 

Saves  Time,  Money  and  Stock.     Clean  ^ 

and  economical  in  every  way :  with  a  ^ 

little  care  will  last  indefinitely.  <^ 

Write  for  sample  and  price.  J 

Samoel  Snell  Co. ,      -      Holyoke,  Mass.  ^ 


SMART-WOODS,  LIMITED 

Montreal     -     Ottawa     -     Toronto     -     Welland     -  Winnipeg 


BAGS 


JUTE,  COTTON, 
SEAMLESS    &  ELASTIC 
PAPER 


DEPARTMENTS: 

CANVAS 


CLOTH 

COTTON  CLOTHS, 

COTTON  DUCKS, 
TWINES  &  YARNS 


TENTS,  AWNINGS, 
TARPAULINS,  SAILS, 
FLAGS,  &c. 


CLOTHING 

Workingmen's  Shirts, 
Overalls,  Pants,  Under- 
wear, Socks,  Blankets, 
Lumbermen's  supplies 
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*  t 

I  The  Union  Sulphur  Co.  |  I  A.  Klipstein  &  Co. 


4>'i>4'<i>4><i><l>4><i>4>4>4><i>4>4>4>4>4>4>4"i>4><i><i>4'4>4>4><i>4>4>4"i>4>4>4>4'4"i"i'<i>4> 
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*  Main  Offices 
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Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 

Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 


Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Whitehall  Bldg., 
NEW  YORK 
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17  Battery  Place  | 

* 
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LIMITED 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Colors,  Dyestuffs  and  Chemicals 

Paper  Makers 


For 
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t  Casein,  Soda  Ash, Bleaching  Powder 

♦ 
* 
* 

4>  For  Preventing  Foam 

♦ 

I  AURAMINE  NEWS  BLUE 

* 
* 
* 
♦ 

I     BISMARCK  BROWN 

* 

*   

*  Shades  promptly  matched  in  our  Laboratory 


SULPHATE  ALUMINA 
CHINA  CLAY 


VEGETABLE  TALLOW 


VICTORIA  BLUE 


I  1^  IIP  EMERSON  I 

I        ✓T^.  J^Hnn.  r  manufacturing  I 

* 
* 
* 

♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 

Beating  and  Washing  t 

♦ 
+ 

I  '"^^  Paper  Mill  Machinery  | 

*  * 


COMPANY 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Engines 


LAWRENCE  MACHINE  COMPANY 


LAWRENCE 


MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Lawrence  Centrifugal  Pumps 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 
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If  S^t 

I      On  a  Pedestal  I 

i      Those  things  we  value  most  I 


0^ 


art  and  science ,  pride  of  virile  citizenship,  and  pride 


Future  generations  will  look  back  to  1915  as  an 
fe  epoch  marking  year  in  Canada's  history  if  you,  in 

^  common  with  all  her  citizens,  will  only  resolve, 

S  from  this  day  forward,  to  be  guided  by  the  motto 


I  highly,  as  symbolizing  the  best  | 

I  in  Art,  in  Science  or  in  Litera-  | 

I  ture,  are  fittingly  placed  upon  | 

I  a  pedestal,  where  we  can  look  | 

I  up  to  them.  i 

If  Figuratively  speaking,  we   also    place    upon  the 

pedestal  of  our  imagination,  those  high  ideals,  those  M 
lofty  aspirations,  by  which,  in  our  more  thoughtful 

|i  moments,  we  would  wish  to  guide  our  conduct. 

II  Among  those  guiding    principles,   why  not  place 


Among  those  guiding  principles,  why  not  place  i|| 
upon  a  pedestal  of  its  own,  an  ideal  that  may  be 


better  described  as  "Canada  First,"  rather  than  N 

ti  ''Made  in  Canada."  |1 

The  "  Made  in  Canada  "  movement  stands  for  far  ^| 
^                  more  than  mere  commercial  patriotism.    Pride  of 
country,    pride   of    national    resources,    pride  of 

national  accomplishment  in  the  realms  of  literature,  Wl 


i^^y  e  .  11.  11  1  J'l.  1  ^^S- 


W4.  of  national  destiny,  are  all  embraced  within  the  ^  , 

broad  sweep  of  this  deep  seated  and  soul  stirring  |f 
movement.  ii 

m 

WA 

I        "Canada  First"  I 


m 

WA 
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Bertrams  Limited 


m 


.MILNE'S  PATENT  RE^IMIMC  E-  •■Srif 
(with  LISTER'S  patent  t©T^CE^;^  p.  01?) 

Co  eye  Word:-"ReFin  CO/SCE  " 


THE  ACTION  OF  THIS  REFINER  IS  PERFECT 

owing  to  the  fact  that  pulp  will  not  pass  through  the  second  set  of  Bars 

UNTIL  PROPERLY  REDUCED 

Fibres  which  are'sufficiently  reduced  pass  easily  through,  while  the  unreduced  Fibres 
are  repeatedly  brought  under  the  action  of  the  Bars 

BEFORE  THEY  CAN  PASS  OUTWARDS 


FULL  PARTICULARS  FROM 

CHAMBERS  LIMITED      .      so  Don  Esplanade,  Toronto 


6{l 
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PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

is  the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

LINING  of  SULPHITE  PULP  DIGESTERS 
and  ACID  RECLAIMING  TANKS 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest 
::  and  Most  Durable 

They  are  really  acid-proof  and  practically  in- 
destructible. 

All  digesters  lined  with  Panzl's  patented  composition, 
now  as  tight  and  in  as  good  condition  after  years  of 
continuous  use  as  they  ever  were,  no  leaks,  no 
repairs. 

Panzl  Linings  can  be  made  considerably  thinner  than 
the  other  linings,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
digesters. 

The  composition  and  the  system  of  Panzl  Linings  are 
Patented  in  all  countries  where  wood  pulp  is  being  manu- 
factured by  the  sulphite  process.  The  Panzl  U.S.  Patents 
have  been  adjudicated  to  be  valid  in  law  and  wholly 
independent  of  all  prior  patents  relating  to  linings  of 
digesters. 

For  information  aud  estimates,  address 

PANZL  DIGESTER  LINING  CO. 


505  Washington  Ave. 


Muskegon,  Mich. 


We  Can   Ship  Promptly 

And  Solicit  Your  Orders 
for 


— IN— 


I  Spruce 
i  Banksian  Pine 
I     White  Pine 


AND 


Birch 


Quebec    &  St.  Maurice 
Industrial  Company 

KRAFT  PULP  AND  LUMBER 
MILLS    AT    LA  TUQUE,  P.Q- 
Office        ...        Portland,  Maine 


THE  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  CO. 

LIMITED. 

DARLEY  DALE       -        -  ENGLAND 

J.  H.  DAWSON,  Man.  Dir. 


BEST  ENGLISH  from  our  celebrated  Darley  Dale 
PULP  STONES  Quarries  as  supplied  to  the 
Canadian  Market  Prices   and   particulars  on  application 


Lieben  Code  Used 


Telegraphic  Address,  "Standiffe,"  Twodales,  England 


GUARANTEED 

FELTS 

for  Pulp  and  Paper  Machines 


BATES  &   INNES,  Limited 

Carleton  Place  -  Ontario 


The  Pickle  Automatic  Steam  Regulator 

Saves  steam 


It  also  retains  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  in.  the 
paper  thus  eliminating  the 
breaks  at  the  calenders. 

This  regulator  gives  you  a 
higher  and  more .  uniform 
finished  paper  with  less  cal- 
endering. 

W.  F.  PICKLES 

BUCKLAND  CONN. 


FOR  THE  BEST 
IN  PUMPS 

apply  to 


THE  SMART -TURNER 
CO., 


MACHINE 

HAMILTON 


LIMITED 

CANADA 


VOL.  XIII. 


MONTREAL,  FEBRUARY  13,  1815 


No.  4 
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DODGE  ROPE  DRIVES 

^     We  Design,  Manufacture  and  Install  Rope  Drives,  any  capacity,  any  angle,  any  distance.  Gu"ra^nt"e 


Over  30  years  experience  is 
at  your  service  for  the 
asking 

No  charge  for  proposals 

If  you  want  to  improve  some 
of  your  heavy  drives 
write  us 


We  have  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  Canada  exclusively  devoted  to  power  transmission 
machinery,  and  elevating  and  conveyor  systems.  Complete  Catalogue  on  application. 

Correspondence  Solicited 


Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 


Toronto  and  Montreal  M 


THE 


New  England  Wood  Chipper 


❖ 


Large  Capacity  | 
Uniform  Chips  | 
No  Crusher  Required  i 
No  Sawdust  or  SHvers  I 


The  Best  Machine  Made  for  Slabs,  Edging  or  Round  Wood.  Built  in 
three  sizes.     Every  Chemical  Pulp  Mill  should  have  this  Machine 


Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  &  Iron  Company  | 


WORCESTER 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE 


DUOLIPTICAL 
DIPPER 


Takes  a  dip  and  a  swallow  in 
removing  condensation  from 
your  dryer. 

Installed  in  a  few  minutes. 


Ask  us. 


The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company 

Wilmington.  Del.,  U.S.A. 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


Interior  of  the  MACHINE  ROOM  of  MESSRS.  EDWARD  LLOYD,  LTD.,  SITTINGBOURNE,  ENG., 
containing  the  last  two  machines  supplied  to  this  Company  by  Chas  Walmsley  &  Co  ,  Ltd. 


These  "Walmsley"  Fast  News  Machines  are  175  inches  wide,  and  are  making  paper  at  OVER 
600  FEET  PER  MINUTE,  with  an  OUTPUT  OF  500  TONS  NEWS  PRINT  WEEKLY.  The 
machines  are  equipped  with  the  Lloyd  and  Hutchison  Patent  Drive.    This  patent  device  is  controlled 
by  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  dispenses  entirely  with  Friction  Clutches  and  Geeir  Wheels. 

Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd. 

PAPER   MAKERS'  ENGINEERS 

BURY    ■  England 


Head  Offices, 

ATLAS  WORKS 

Branch, 

WOOD  STREET 


Codes,  WESTERN  UNION,  A. B.C.  5th  EDITION, 
MCNEILL'S  1908 


Telegrams,  "PUMPS,  BURY." 


Telephone,   BURY  499 


SPECIALTIES- 

Complete  Paper  Mill  Plants 

Variable  Speed  Enclosed  Steam  Engines 

Cone  Beaters  for  News  Stock 

Slitting  and  Re-Reeling  Machines 

Beating  and  Refining  Engines 

Super  Calenders 

Buffing  Machines,  etc.,  etc. 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 

Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  : 
N.  A.  EIE       -  Christiania 


CANADA : 

CHARLES  JOHNSON 

ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL 
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The  Profit-Producing  Capacity  of 
Our  Various  Machines  is  Proved 
by  Actual  Test  and  Records 

THE  "  IMPROVED  "  KNOT  SCREEN  AS  SHOWN 
IS  SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION,  EFFICIENT  IN 
OPERATION,  HAS  A  CAPACITY  UP  TO  50  TONS, 
AT  LESS  THAN  1  H.P. 


THE  FULL  VALUE  OF  A  KNOT  SCREEN  (^\|^?^^)  TO  YOU 
CANNOT  BE  MEASURED  IN  ADVANCE  OF  ITS  USE 

OUR  OTHER  MACHINES  ALSO 
PROVE  THEIR  OWN  VALUE 
 ASK  WHY  


Sherbrooke  Machine  Co.,  Limited 

SHERBROOKE         -         -  QUEBEC 
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Perfection 
Barker  Attachment 


We  build  all  kinds  of  economical  wood  preparing  machinery. 

Hand  Barkers,  5,  6,  7  feet  Discs. 
Barker  Attachments. 
Small  Green  Bay  Barkers. 
Large  Green  Bay  Barkers. 

Over  200  Green  Bay  Barkers  in  daily  use  throughout  European  countries. 

WRITE  US. 

CANADIAN  BARKER  COMPANY, 

LIMITED 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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WATEROUS  OPENSIDED  SCREENS 


For  screening  fine  stock  effectively  Waterous  Flat  Screens  are 
unexcelled.  ::  The  latest  improvements  in  flat  screen 
design  are  combined  with  the  best  of  materials  and  expert, 

conscientious 
workmanship  to 
produce  them. 

We  build  all  sizes 
from  6  to  16  plate 
constructed  to  suit 
any  style  and  ar- 
rangement of  flow 
boxes. 

26  5  Waterous 
Openside  Screens 
have  been  placed 
in  operation  in  the 
last  five  years. 

Fully  described  in 
Catalogue  No. 
206,  write 

WATEROUS 
Engine  Works 

BRANTFORD 
Canada 


All  Sizes 


Nothing  Better  Made 

J.  H.  SPENCER  &  SONS 

(Of  Porritts  &  Spencers  Ltd.) 
Sole  Agents 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


BEATER  BARS 


BED  PLATES 


**ARGUS" 

High  Speed 

and 
Carbon  Tool 
STEELS 
for 

all  purposes 


KNIVES 

of  all 
descriptions 
for 

PAPER  AND 
WOOD  PULP 
MILLS 


"JORDAN"  FILLINGS 

"DELVIO"  MINING  STEEL 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co. 

ARGUS  WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD        -  England 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 
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ENGLISH 
PULP  STONES 

FROM 

OUR  OWN  QUARRIES 
Machined  and  Fitted 

at  our 

MONTREAL  WORKS 

Prince   and   Brennan  Streets 


LOMBARD  &  COMPANY 

236-238  A  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  the  Merits  of  our 

Pulp  Pressing  Equipment 

In  Use  by  Sixteen  Largest  Mills  in  Canada 

HYDRAULIC   PIPING,  VALVES,  FITTINGS, 
LEATHER  AND  FLAX  PACKINGS 

CARRIED  IN  STOCK 


Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  Ltd. 

18   TANSLEY  STREET,  MONTREAL 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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Books  for  Paper  Makers 

THE  PAPER  MILL  CHEMIST.  By  Henry  P.  Stevens, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.  12mo.,  cloth,  280  pages;  67  illus- 
trations; 82  tables,  and  a  cross  index. 
Part  Contents: 

Raw  Materials  and  Detection  of  Adulterants.  Pro- 
perties and  Analysis  of  Lime,  Soda,  Caustic  Alkali, 
Mineral  Acids,  Bleach,  Antichlors,  Alum,  Rosin 
and  Rosin  Size,  Glue,  Gelatin,  Casein,  Starch. 
Mineral  Loading.  Coloring  Matters.  Ammonia  So- 
lution. Copper  Sulphate.  Tannic  Acid.  Coal  Tar 
Dyes.  Fibrous  Raw  Materials — Half  Stuffs  and 
Their  Treatment.  Cellulose  and  the  Isolation  of 
Papermaking  Fibres.  Examination  and  Proper- 
ties of  Rags.  Rag  Boiling.  Pulp  Woods.  Mechani- 
cal, Sulphite  and  Sulphate  Pulps.    Price  $2.50  net. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  PAPERMAKING.  By  C.  F.  Cross 
and  E.  J.  Be  van.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged; 
12mo,  cloth,  419  pages,  98  illustrations  and  2  large 
folding  plates. 
Part  Contents: 

Cellulose.  Physical  Structure  of  Fibres.  Scheme 
for  the  Diagnosis  and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plant 
Substances.  An  Account  of  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Principal  Raw 
Materials,  etc.  Price  $5.00  net. 

THE  TESTING  OF  "WOOD  PULP.  By  Sindall  &  Bacon. 
A  Practical  Handbook  in  Two  Parts  and  an  Appen- 
dix. 

Part  I,  The  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Puip; 
Part  II,  The  Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp;  Appen- 
dix, (1)  Chemistry  of  Bleaching  Powder,  (2) 
Bleach  Liquor,  (3)  Oxidation  of  Cellulose.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $2.50  net. 

PAPERMAKING.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Third  Edition. 
A  standard  Text  Book  written  by  scientific  experts. 

Price  $5.00  net. 

RESEARCHES  ON  CELLULOSE.  New  Edition  (1905 
1910).  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Deals  with  the  technical 
progress  of  cellulose  of  value  to  the  practical  paper 
maker.  Price  $2.50  net. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER.  By  R.  W.  Sin- 
dall, F.C.S.     A  popular  treatise   of   the  subject. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

PAPER  MAKERS '  POCKET  BOOK.  By  Jamps  Bever- 
idge.  New  edition,  especially  compiled  for  mill  opera- 
tives, engineers,  chemists  and  oflSce  officials. 

Price  $3.50  net. 

WOOD  PULP  AND  ITS  USES.  By  Cross  &  Sindall, 
with  the  collaboration  of  W.  N.  Bacon;  264 
pages.  It  treats  of  the  Structural  Elements  of  Wood; 
Sources  of  Supply;  the  manufacture  of  Mechanical 
Wood  Pulp;  News  and  Printings;  Wood  Pulp  Boards; 
Utilization  of  Wood  Waste;  Pulp  Industries. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

BAMBOO  FOR  PAPERMAKING.     By  R.  W.  Sindall. 

Price  75c.  net. 

CHAPTERS  ON  PAPER  MAKING.  By  Clayton  Beadle. 
In  5  volumes.  A  series  of  lectures,  to  which  are 
added  Questions  and  Answers. 

Price,  per  volume,  $2.00  net. 
PAPER  TECHNOLOGY.    By  R.  W.  Sindall,  F.C.S. 
The  book  gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  subject  of 
paper  making,  with  full  details  on  paper  testing. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

CELLULOSE.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  An  outline  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  structural  elements  of  plants. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

Books  sent  postpaid  by  the 

INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  Ltd 
600  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Remittance  must  accompany  order. 


NORWOOD 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

of  Canada,  Limited 

Cowansville,  P.Q. 

Branch  Office:   FLORENCE,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Web  Super  Calenders 

For  Finishing  Fine  Papers;  also  Book,  both  Plain 
and  Coated 

Friction  and  Embossing 
Calenders 

Sheet  Calenders 

For    Fine    Ledger   and    Bond  Papers 

Improved  Platers 

For  Finishing  all  Grades  of  Fine  Papers,  Cards 
and  Cover  Papers 


We  are  Builders  of 

The  Gaara  Feltless  Wet 
Machine  or  Decker 

Also  a  Complete  line  of 

Dusting  Machinery 


FILTRATION  EXPERTS 

BUILDERS  OF  MECHANICAL  FILTERS 
BOTH  GRAVITY  AND  PRESSURE  TYPES 


We  will  gladly  furnish  estimates  and  inform- 
ation without  cost  to  you 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


FARREL    FOUNDRY    &    MACHINE  COMPANY 

ANSONIA,  CONN.,  -  U.S.A. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  world  of 

CHILLED  ROLLS 


WITH   PATENT  A  T    TTlVrT^TTUC      *^OLL  GRINDING 

HYDRAULIC  LIFTS   V><x\.JL> Hii^        jl/AV)5  MACHINE 


o 


James  Bertram  &  Son,  Ltd. 

LEITH  WALK  :-:  EDINBURGH 


"LEITH  WALK'' 

PATENT  HALF 
DRUM  STRAINER 


ADVANTAGES: 

Enclosed  Self  Lubricating  Driving  Gear 
Stroke  can  be  altered  whilst  Strainer  is  at  work 
Plates  can  be  cleaned  in  a  few  minutes  without 
removal 

Noiseless  in  action,  with  small  cost  in  upkeep 
Great  capacity  with  upward  flow  of  Pulp 


Telegrams  : 


"Bertram,  Leith" 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  IRRIGATION  DAM 


BASSANO  ALBERTA 


BUILT 
BY 


Ambursen  Hydraulic  Construction  Company 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Concrete  Steel  Dams,  Bulkheads,  Flumes,  Transmission  Lines, 
Power  Houses  and  General  Hydraulic  Construction. 


NEW  BIRKS  BUILDING 


MONTREAL 


IJ'MaRSHflLL&eil'' 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 

SPECIALISTS  IN 
WATERMARKING 

SINCE   A.D.  1792 

DANDYROLLS 


WOVE 


Standard  Construction 
for  Watermarking 


LAID  & 
SPIRAL 

HELICAL  Construction  for  fast  news 

Machines. 
EXPERIMENTAL  PLANT 

For  the  Laboratory 

CHAMBERS  LIMITED,  ^-Lp»"  e^p'-"-'^-' 


A  Specimen  Watermark  Photographed 
From  ilii!  Actual  Paper. 
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St.  Poelten 
Austria 


J.  M.  VOITH  CO.  Inc. 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Heidenheim 
Germany 


Wurster  Kneader:  Continuous  Repulping  of  Broke  and  Waste  Paper.    Fibres  not  destroyed 


F.  C.  HUYCK  &  SONS  «!^X"1a. 


Manufacturers  of  Woolen  Felts  and  Jackets  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  Pulp. 

Strong  open  Gray  Felts  for  high  speed  news  machines  and  Gray  Pulp  Felts  for  Ground  Wood  and  Sulphite. 
Lowest  cost  per  ton  of  product.    Very  heavy  Jackets  for  long  rolls  of  large  diameter. 


PULP    AND    PAPEE  MAGAZINE 
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RENOLD  PATENT 
SILENT  CHAINS 


are  now  in  use  in  many  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  on 
various  applications.  The  Drive  is 
not  affected  by  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, is  compact,  quiet  running,  and 
98.2%  efficient. 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue  and  Data 


Sole  Canadian  Agents: 


100  h.p.  Renold  Silent  Chain  Drive 


JONES  &  GLASSCO,  Reg'd. 

ENGINEERS 

Branch  Office:  3  St.  Nicholas  St. 

TORONTO  MONTREAL 


THE 

WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Design 

Belt-and  Motor-Drive 

Stationary  and  Revolving  Screen  Plates 

— FOR— 

Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Pulp 

It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate 
the  Merit  of  these  Machines  : 


P.  P.  WESTBYE 

Peterboro,  Ont.,  Canada 
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BELOIT  IRON 
WORKS 

Patent  Adjustable  Steam  Joint 
'/  and  Duplex  Safety  Valve  */ 

The  latest  improved  and  most  up-to-date 
steam  joint  in  use 

No  Packing  required — all  metal  joints 

Self-adjustable.    Takes  care  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, also  irregularity  of  piping.    A  positive  safety 
valve  ;  pressure  in  dryers  cannot  exceed  a  determined 
amount 

Over  2,000  sold  in  the  past  three  years 

Write  us  for  further  infor  prices 

BELOIT  IRON  WORKS   -  w's'uTa 

LEADING  BUILDERS  OF  PAPER  MILL  MACHINERY 


Barking 
Drums 


On  account  of  the  great  saving  in  wood  effected  by  their 
use,  tumbling  barrels  are  of  great  value  in  all  pulp 
plants. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  ordinary  knife  barker  cuts  away 
from  15%  to  20%  of  the  wood,  and  this  loss  of  wood  is 
entirely  saved  on  more  than  75%  of  the  blocks  by  the 
use  of  our  barking  drums.  There  is  also  a  large  saving 
of  wood  on  the  remaining  25%  of  the  blocks,  as  they  are 
already  partially  barked  before  going  to  the  knife 
barkers. 

If  this  great  saving  of  wood  is  worth  your  investigation, 
write  us  for  full  particulars  of  our  barrels. 


Wm,  Hamilton  Company,  Limited 

Peterborough,  Ontario 


PULP    AND    PAPEE  MAGAZINE 
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F  E  L  T  S 

and  JACKETS 
For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 


ST.  HYACINTHE,  QUEBEC 
"JRe  Biggest  and  the  Best" 

SAMUEL  JARDINE,  23  SCOTT  STREET,  TORONTO,  SELLING  AGENT 


Wood  Suction  Box  Covers 


OUR  WOOD  SUCTION  BOX  COVERS  are  drilled 
from  both  sides,  making  perfectly  straight  and  smooth 
holes,  also  making  the  surface  on  both  sides  absolutely 
smooth.  This  insures  the  rubber  heads  making  a  good, 
tight  joint,  also  increasing  the  life  of  the  wire.  We 
have  constructed  a  machine  especially  designed  for 
making  Wood  Suction  Box  Covers  in  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  manner.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  promptly  any  quantity  of  Wood  Suction 
Box  Covers  at  a  considerably  low  cost.  When  in  the 
market  give  us  a  trial  order. 


The  MOORE  &  WHITE  CO. 

Paper  Machine  Builders 

Philadelphia  U.S.A. 


>2 
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THE  DILLON  PATENT  BEATING  &  MUG  ENGINE 

This  Engine  will  turn  clean  on  any  grade  of  stock  without  the  use  of  paddles,  and  will  color  an  engine 
of  stock  while  passing  under  the  roll  three  times.    The  stock  does  not  settle,  and  is  evenly  beaten. 


DILLON  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 


Correspondence  Invited 


Manufacturers  of  Paper  Mill  Machinery 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


PRESTON'S 

Lining  for  Sulphite  Digesters 

TOTAL  THICKNESS  ONLY  21  TO  2|  INCHES 

Resists  the  action  of  the  acid  and  ensures  absolute  protection  to 
the  Digester  Plates. 

Great  durability,  therefore  large  saving  in  upkeep  and  repairs. 
Larger   internal   space   and   increased   production  on  account  of 
the  small  thickness  occupied. 

Elxtensively  adopted  by  Scandinavian  and  Continental  Mills. 
Over  200  Digester  Linings  in  work  and  on  order. 
No  other  Lining  approaches  this  for  efficiency  and  economy. 

Telegraphic  Address: 
"PRESTONS,  RADCLIFFE." 
Code  used  A.B.C.,  4th  and  5th  Edition. 

Full  Particulars  and  Prices  on  application  to  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

PRESTON'S  DIGESTER  LINING  Co.,  Limited 

RADCLIFFE  near  Manchester,  Eng. 
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Edward  A.  JONES,  President  and  Treasurer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

MA^FAcr^ERs  p^pER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


-OF- 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Macliine  Covered  by 
Wagg  Patents 

Beating  Engines     Thrasher  Dusters 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
Mixing  Engines     Arm  Dusters 
Bleaching  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
Cooking  Engines    Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wheat's  Rag  Dusters 
Rotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  Elevators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chests 

Vertical  Stuff  Chests 

Our  Combination  Emptying  Valve  and  Dam  and  the 
Wallace-Masson  Hydraulic  Beater  Roll  Regulator,  both 
being  covered  by  Canadian  Patents  controlled  by  us,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Boomer  and  Boschert 
Press  Co.,  Limited,  18  Tansley  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada,  they  now  being  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
above  articles  for  the  Canadian  requirements.  Write 
them  or  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices. 

JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wagg's 
Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 
Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers. 


Majestic  Pulley  Driven 
Jordan  Engine 

We  manufacture  three   sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  eitlier  belt  or  direct  connected  motor 
driven,  fillings  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  plain 

BEATER  BARS  BED  PLATES 

Solid  Steel,  Forged.  Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 

Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone.  Wagg's  Stone. 

Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engines 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 

Send  for  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS, 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON 
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I              AND  SONS,  LIMITED  | 

I  WIRE  -  WORKS  I 
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I    ST.  HENRY         -         MONTREAL  | 
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Manufacturers  of 
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I  i  FOURDRINIER 

*  5!^ 


WIRES 
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CYLINDER  WIRES    |  | 
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CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 
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I  NEW  EDITION  FOR  1913    NOW    READY  | 

4i  Price  10/6  net,  or  post  free  11/6;  ♦ 

J  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  bound,  790  pp.  ^ 

*  * 

t  The  I 

1  Paper  Makers'  I 

I  Directory  of  I 

I  All  Nations.  I 

*  * 

*  .  .  * 

(|i  Annuaire  de  la  Papetrie  de  Toutes  les  Nations,       Internation-  ^ 
ales  Adressbuch  samtlicher  Papierfabrikanten  der  Welt 

*  .  .           .  * 

^  Alphabetically  Arranged                               Printed  in  Clear  Type  ^ 

|!  CONTENTS  INCLUDE  % 

4*  4* 

^  Paper,  Pulp  and  Board  Mills — Names  and  Addresses  of  more  ^ 

^  than  5000  in  40  different  Countries,  with  (1)   Makes  of  Paper;  ^ 

^  (2)   Number  and  width  of  Machines;   (3)   Tonnage  Output;   (4)  ^ 

<|,  Power  Used;   (5)   Telegraphic  Addresses;   (5)   Agents,  etc.     Mill  ^ 

^  Productions  classified  in  One  List,  alphabetically  arranged  accord-  ^ 

i|i  ing  to  Goods  and  Country.    Special  Buyers'  Guide.    Paper  Agent  i|i 

i|i  and  Mill  Representatives  (with  Mills  Represented).  ^ 

4*  4> 

a|i  Paper  Stainers,  Enamellers  and  Surfacers  of  Paper.     Whole-  ,|, 

i|i  sale  Stationers  and  Paper  Merchants.     Waste  Paper  Merchants,  ^ 

a|i  Rag   Merchants  and   Paper   Stock   Dealers.     Export   Merchant  ^ 

,|,  Shippers  of  Paper.     Cardboard  and   Paper  Box   Manufacturers.  ,|, 

^  China  Clay  Merchants.    Paper  Bag  Makers  ,|, 

4>  4> 

A  Sizes,    Folds   and    Equivalent    Weights   of    British    Papers.  ^ 

^  Paper  Trade  Customs,  etc.,  etc.  ^ 
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$  Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World  % 
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I  WHITEHALL  BUILDING  | 
I  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  | 
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BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 
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The  War 

A  great  part  of  the  world  has  been  grievously  dis- 
appointed in  the  hope  early  expressed  when  the  war 
began  that  the  conflict  soon  would  end.  The  estimate 
of  three  months,  four  or  six  months  is  passing 
rapidly  from  the  minds  of  all  serious  people  and  we  are 
fortifying  ourselves  for  a  long  period  of  severe  times. 

As  has  been  urged  on  several  occasions  through  the 
coloums  of  this  Journal  now  is  the  time  when  every 
Canadian  must  grapple  strenuously  with  these  condi- 
tions. We  can  gain  by  production  to  an  increased  ex- 
tent and  we  can  gain  by  having  the  heart  to  face  the 
circumstances. 

But  the  prospect  however  distant  it  may  be  is 
still  bright  and  there  is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  lose 
heart.  Not  only  are  the  arms  of  the  Allies  having 
great  success  on  the  Continent,  but  in  the  commercial 
world  the  Empire  is  standing  together  and  everything 
looks  towards  the  maintainence  of  commercial  pro- 
gress which  has  long  been  the  pride  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

Despite  the  pessimism  of  the  military  authorities 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  among  the  financial  men 
to  believe  that  economic  considerations  will  bring  an 
end  to  the  struggle  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
The  German  Government's  act  in  confiscating  food 
supplies  in  the  country  has  brought  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  declare  that  all  food  supplies  going  into  Ger- 
many are  necessarily  Government  supplies  and  as  such 
are  contraband  of  war.  The  crop  in  Germany  is  not 
likely  to  be  harvested  to  any  great  extent  in  the  fall 
even  though  the  sowing  is  accomplished  this  spring, 
and  if  the  German  losses  in  men  continue  to  be  as 


great  as  at  present  there  can  be  but  one  outcome  to 
the  conflict,  and  that  a  speedy  one. 

In  Canada  there  have  been  recently  signs  of  restora- 
tion of  old  conditions.  The  steel  industry  has  picked 
up,  and  only  last  week  one  of  the  large  steel  corpora- 
tions in  Canada  restored  full  wages  to  its  employees 
whose  income  had  been  cut  25  per  cent  during  the 
course  of  the  summer.  The  public  in  the  United 
States  is  joining  with  the  financial  authorities  and 
the  press  in  believing  that  prosperity  will  come  to  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  that  when 
the  set-back,  which  must  come  from  the  necessity  of 
paying  for  the  terrible  losses  does  arrive,  it  will  be 
spread  over  a  considerable  period  and  not  come  too 
harshly  upon  America.  In  view  of  all  these  circum- 
stances Canada  can  undoubtedly  be  comforted  even 
in  the  midst  of  her  losses.  Times  will  be  hard  but  they 
will  improve. 


The  Invention  of  Mechanical 
Pulp 

In  this  issue  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  is  pre- 
sented the  view  of  a  writer  who  has  investigated  very 
closely  the  facts  concerning  the  invention  of  mechanic- 
al woodpulp.  Acording  to  him  there  is  very  little 
doubt  left  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  given  the 
matter  considerable  thought  that  to  a  Canadian  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  belongs 
the  honor  for  the  working  out  of  this  wonderful  pro- 
cess which  has  been  the  basis  of  the  great  part  of  the 
modern  pulp  industry  and  the  progenitor  of  that  mar- 
vellous institution,  the  modern  newspaper. 

There  was  a  considerable  time  in  the  history  of  Can- 
ada when  the  consumption  of  newsprint  amounted 
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to  less  than  twenty-five  tons  a  day.  Men  are  still 
with  us  who  can  recollect  the  difficulties  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  publication  of  the  newspapers  before 
modern  processes  revoltionized  affairs.  Without  ground 
wood  we  should  not  know  of  the  'Sunday  Edition'  the 
numerous  pages  of  fashion,  comics,  sports,  society  and 
all  the  other  types  of  literature  which  appear  in  the 
large  newspapers  of  to-day  and  would  be  appearing 
to  an  increased  extent  at  this  moment  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  great  war  abroad  has  shown 
hat  such  things  are  not  wholly  necessary  to  the  life 
of  the  world  when  under  the  shadow  of  an  in- 
ternational calamity. 

These  however  are  but  the  luxurious  part  of  the 
modern  newspaper.  The  press  of  to-day  wields  an 
influence  unequalled  by  almost  any  other  influence.  In 
fact  the  question  has  been  frequently  debated  whether 
the  modern  pulpit  or  the  modern  paper  has  the  greater 
power.  All  the  power  of  modern  civilization,  the  mar- 
vellous intercourse  and  interchange  of  ideas  would 
never  be  possible  but  for  the  universality  of  that 
practical  necessity — the  daily  paper. 

Even  into  the  trenches  at  the  thickest  part  of  the 
present  bloody  struggle  in  Europe  the  newspaper  is 
to  be  found,  edited  and  produced  by  men  under  the 
hardest  circumstances.  That  the  newspaper  should 
have  such  power  and  that  it  should  be  so  beloved  and 
so  essential  a  part  of  the  life  of  to-day  is  tribute 
indeed  to  the  importance  of  the  invention  which  has 
given  rise  to  it.  Mechanical  pulp,  the  mainstay  of  the 
presses,  preforms  functions  without  number  in  every- 
day life.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  all  the  forms 
of  paper,  sheathing,  board,  etc.,  which  tend  to  make 
life  liveable,  which  owe  their  being  to  the  simple 
process  of  grinding  up  the  stems  of  trees. 

To  the  man  who  invented  mechanical  pulp  there  is 
therefore  great  honor  due  and  if  it  can  be  proven, 
as  the  writer  in  the  Magazine  to-day  endeavors  to 
prove,  that  the  inventor  was  one  of  our  own  people, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  place  among  the  pages 
of  Canada's  history,  in  some  suitable  and  unmistak- 
able form,  a  tribute  to  this  man  whose  genius  has  done 
so  much  for  Canada  and  the  Empire.  It  would  in- 
deed be  not  too  much,  if  the  case  can  be  thoroughly 
proven,  that  the  people  of  Canada  should  erect  a  tablet 
or  a  monument  to  the  honor  of  Charles  Fenerty,  Hali- 
fax. 


Where  Do  We  Stand? 

If  there  is  one  condition  in  Canada  which  has  been 
emphasized  by  the  recent  derangement  of  financial 
and  economic  conditions,  it  is  that  in  the  Dominion  to- 
day there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  statistical  infor- 
mation for  the  use  of  manufacturers  and  financiers. 

One  has  only  to  cast  eyes  across  the  water  to  the 
older  continental  countries  to  see  how  intricate  and  re- 


fined the  statistical  bureaus  and  services  can  be  made. 
Were  it  not  for  the  accurate  information  which  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  European  countries  at  the  present 
time,  the  difficulties  of  the  war  woul  be  enhanced  to 
an  extent  which  we  in  America  can  hardly  imagine. 
Financial  journals  by  the  score  have  been  investigating 
and  compiling  for  generations.  Government  bureaus 
have  been  carefully  collecting  data  concerning  all 
phases  of  national  and  international  life.  When  it 
comes  to  taking  a  census  of  the  country,  Britain's 
errors  are  infinitesimal.  On  the  other  hand  we  in  Can- 
ada know  right  well  that  the  enormous  difficulties 
facing  the  census  colectors  have  not  been  overcome 
by  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people  nor  is  there  ap- 
propriation sufficient  to  carry  out  the  work  success- 
fully. 

The  Department  of  Labor  in  Otawa  is  dong  won- 
derful work  in  the  collection  of  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wholesale  prices.  Unfortunately  the  same  at- 
tention has  not  been  given  in  all  other  departments 
to  statistics  which  bear  directly  upon  the  everyday 
life  of  the  Canadian  puble.  The  cost  of  goods,  as  they 
come  from  the  wholesaler  may  be  a  very  good  indica- 
tion of  some  tendencies,  but  it  by  no  means  covers 
the  ground  which  should  be  covered  by  a  national 
bureau  of  some  kind.  Cost  of  money,  cost  of  land,  and 
cost  of  labor  as  represented  by  interest  on  all  classes  of 
investments,  rents  and  wage  schedules,  have  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  investigated.  In  a  hundred  ways  the 
central  government  as  a  whole  has  not  the  speed  ex- 
hibited by  some  departments  in  collecting  data. 

The  present  time  is  eminently  opportune  for  action 
upon  the  suggestion  which  forms  the  central  point  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Department  Commission 
on  the  Official  Statistics  of  Canada  Avhich  reported  to 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  on  November 
30th,  1912,  namely,  that  under  fresh  legislation  or  an 
amendment  to  the  Census  and  Statistics  Acts,  there 
should  be  created  a  Central  Statistical  Office  to  organ- 
ize in  co-operation  with  the  several  departments  con- 
cerned strictly  statistical  work  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Dominion  Government.  Partieularl}'  the  Commis- 
sion suggests  that  in  the  first  instance  the  office  should 
formulate  a  complete  system  of  Canadian  statistics, 
using  as  a  basis  from  the  standpoint  of  subject-matter 
an  elaborate,  yet  thorough  plan  prefixed  to  their  re- 
port. "More  minute  examination  of  the  field  will  be 
necessary  than  that  which  the  Commission  have  been 
able  to  give ;  and  there  must  especially  be  borne  in 
mind  the  additional  object  of  determining  the  agencies 
best  qualified  to  cover  the  several  sub-divisions  and 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  data  of  each  sub- 
division shall  be  collected,  compiled  and  published. 
Though  the  Office  should  itself  constitute  the  main 
statistical  agency  for  the  Dominion,  it  is  essential  that 
statistics  should  in  every  case  be  collected  and  an- 
alysed by  those  who  have  a  full  and  expert  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  they  illustrate." 
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FORMULAE  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PAPER 

MACHINES 

By  EDWARD  J.  TRIMBEY,  M.E. 
(Written  Specially  for  P;ilp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


Theory  cannot  take  the  place  of  practice,  but 
practice  alone  can  advance  neither  a  man  nor  an 
industry  as  far  as  they  might  go  if  the  practice 
were  directed  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  theory. 

One  of  the  theoretical  considerations  which  may 
help  to  increase  profits  in  some  cases  by  showing 
that  the  actual  production  is  considerably  less  than 
it  might  be,  is  the  "Ideal  Production"  of  the  paper 
machine.  As  the  name  implies,  the  Ideal  Produc- 
tion is  the  amount  of  paper  which  would  be  made 
under  ideal  conditions  with  no  breaks  and  no  lost 
time  for  repairs  or  washing  or  changing  clothing. 
That  such  conditions  would  be  "ideal"  no  one  who 
works  around  a  paper  mill  will  deny.  Of  course 
this  never  happens  in  practice,  but  allowing  a 
certain  percent  deduction  from  this  amount  for 
lost  time  and  for  "broke"  we  can  arrive  at  a  value 
for  the  daily  production  which  it  is  fair  to  assume 
should  be  reached  by  the  machine  at  any  given 
speed,  weight  of  sheet,  and  width  of  trim. 

If  a  deduction  of  5%  is  allowed  for  time  lost  in 
washing  and  changing  clothing  and  making  minor 
repairs,  and  10%  of  the  remaining  time  for  "broke" 
we  will  have  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  "Nor- 
mal Production"  of  the  machine.  In  the  case  of  a 
machine  making  specialties,  or  where  the  changes 
are  frequent  5%  is  not  enough  to  allow  for  lost 
time,  but  where  a  machine  is  running  on  one  grade 
of  paper  this  is  a  fair  allowance. 

The  formulae  for  "Ideal  Production"  are: 

W  X  B  X  S  X  0 . 00167=  pounds  per  hour  (1) 

or      WxBxSxO.  00002=  tons  per  day  (2) 

and  for  "Normal  Production": 

W  X  B  X  S  X  0.00142=  pounds  per  hour  (3) 

or      W  X  B  X  S  X  0.0000171=tons  per  day  (4) 

in  which 

W=the  average  width  of  the  trimmed  sheet  in 
inches  as  it  goes  to  the  winder. 

B=the  average  weight  per  ream  on  the  24"x36"x 
500  basis  as  determined  by  weighing  samples  at 
regular  intervals. 

S=the  average  speed  in  feet  per  minute  at  the 
calender  end. 

In  the  case  of  wrapping  papers  where  the  weight 
per  ream  is  the  weight  of  480  sheets  instead  of 
500  sheets  the  constants  in  above  formulae  should 
be:  0.00174  in  (1);  0.0000208  in  (2);  0.00148 
in  (3);  and  0.0000178  in  (4). 

The  constants  used  in  obtaining  the  "Normal 
Production"  are  such  as  to  allow  5%  lost  time  and 
10%  of  "broke"  during  the  remaining  95%  of  the 
time. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  apply  these  formulae  in 
the  case  of  a  machine  running  at  a  fairly  uniform 
speed  and  width  of  sheet,  and  where  the  only 
variations  in  the  weight  per  ream  are  the  unavoid- 
able variations  due  to  changes  in  the  consistency 
of  the  stock  or  to  fluctuations  in  the  speed  of  the 
engine,  etc.,  as  under  such  conditions  no  appreci- 
able error  is  introduced  if  the  value  for  "B"  is 


found  by  adding  the  weights  of  the  samples  from 
the  various  reels  tested  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the 
number  tested;  but  when  the  formulae  are  applied 
to  a  machine  where  the  weight  per  ream  varies 
greatly  at  different  times  during  the  day  the  aver- 
age weight  per  ream  cannot  be  found  in  this  way 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  example: — 

Assume  that  a  machine  is  run  for  12  hours  at 
200  feet  per  minute  making  a  sheet  weighing  60 
pounds  per  ream  of  500  sheets  24"  x  36",  and 
trimming  120  inches  wide,  and  that  for  the  next 
12  hours  it  is  run  at  60  feet  per  minute  but  making 
a  sheet  of  200  pounds  per  ream  on  the  same  basis 
and  of  the  same  width  as  before. 

Applying  the  above  formulae  for  the  "Ideal 
Production"  in  tons  per  day  we  have  |  (120  x  60  x 
200x0.00002)  =  14.4  tons  for  one  half  day  under 
the  first  conditions,  and  i  (120  x  200x60  x  zero  .  00002) 
=  14.4  tons  for  the  second  half  day  under  the 
second  conditions,  or  a  total  production  for  the 
24  hours  of  28 . 8  tons. 

If  now  we  take  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two 
speeds  as  the  average  speed,  and  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  the  two  weights  per  ream  as  the  average 
weight  per  ream  and  substitute  these  values  in  the 
same  formula  as  before,  we  will  have: 

120  X  130  x  130  X  0 .  00002=40 .  56  tons  for  24  hours, 
or  about  40%  more  than  the  true  amount. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  there  is  such  a 
wide  variation  in  weight  as  in  this  assumed  case 
where  the  error  introduced  in  this  way  is  great 
enough  to  be  easily  detected,  but  where  the  weight 
per  ream  varies  by  about  25%  the  error  would 
still  be  considerable  yet  might  not  attract  attention. 

It  generally  happens  that  not  only  the  speed  and 
weight  basis  change  but  that  the  width  of  the  sheet 
is  changed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  runs  under 
given  conditions  are  for  variable  lengths  of  time. 

The  formulae  given  above  for  "Ideal"  and  for 
"Normal"  production  will  give  correct  results  for 
any  number  of  sets  of  conditions  if  the  true  average 
values  for  "W,"  "B,"  and  "S"  are  used,  but  the 
true  averages  for  these  quantities  are  not  the 
arithmetical  means,  as  we  have  seen. 

To  obtain  the  average  speed  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  relative  lengths  of  time  at 
the  different  speeds.  The  average  width  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  relative  times  and  speeds  at  the 
different  widths;  and  the  average  weight  per  ream 
depends  upon  the  time,  speed  and  width  for  each  of 
the  different  weights  run. 

If  we  designate  the  time  in  hours  the  machine  is 
run  on  the  different  orders  by  Hi,  Hz,  etc.,  the 
speeds  by  Si,  S2,  etc.,  the  weights  per  ream  by 
Bi,  B2,  etc.,  and  the  widths  in  inches  by  Wi,  W2, 
etc.,  the  formulae  for  the  average  speed,  weight  per 
ream,  and  width  over  any  period  of  time  when 
running  for  various  lengths  of  time,  at  different 
speeds,  weights  and  widths  are  as  follows: — 
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Average  speed= 


(HixSi)   +  (H2XS2) 
Hi  +  H2 


(5) 


(HixSixWi)  +  (H2XS2XW2) 

Average  width=   . .  (6) 

(Hi  X  Si)  +  (H2  X  S2) 

Average    (Hi  x  Si  x  WixBi)  +  (H2XS2X  W2XB2) 

weight  =   . .  (7) 

per  ream  (Hi  x  Si  x  Wi  )  +  (H2  x  S2  x  W2) 

In  the  example  quoted  above  Hi=H2  and  Wi=W2 
so  for  average  speed,  formula  (5)  would  reduce  to 


Si  +  S2 


200  +  60 


=  130  ft.  per  minute 


and  for  average  weight  basis,  formula  (7)  would 

reduce  to 

(SixBi)  +  (S2XB2)        12000  +  12000  92.31 

  =   =  pounds 

Si  X  S2  260  per  r'm 

These  values  when  substituted  in  formula  (2)  for 
"Ideal  Production"  in  tons  per  day  gives 

120  X  92.31  X  130  x  0.  00002=28.  8  tons  per  day. 


THE  INVENTOR  OF  GROUND  WOOD 

A  Reply  to  the  European  Critics. 

By   "NOVA  SCOTIAN" 

(Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


"Who  invented  mechanical  wood  pulp?"  asks  Mr. 
Shemas  Hall,  a  writer  in  the  "World's  Paper  Trade 
Review"  (London),  who  reminds  me  of  the  man  who 
replied  to  a  question  by  asking  another  one.  The 
question  to  be  solved  is  not  a  difficult  one,  as  the 


CHARLES  FENERTY, 
Born  Sackville,   N.S.,  Jan.,  1821,  died  Sackville, 
N.S.,  June,  1892. 


past  history  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industries  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  know  that  the  claim  to  the  invention 
must  be  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  late  Charles  Fenerty, 
of  Sackville,  near  Bedford  Basin,  outside  Halifax,  N.S. 
The  news  of  Fenerty 's  discovery  is  now  past  history  in 
Halifax,  but  according  to  Mr.  Hall,  it  is  new  history  in 


the  United  Kingdom,  while  Germany — and  it  is  ues- 
tionable  if  the  United  States  is  not  in  the  same  cate- 
gory— France,  Belgium,  and  Austro-Hungary,  have 
always  looked  upon  Friedrich  Gottlob  Keller,  of  Haini- 
chen,  Saxony  (Germany),  as  the  original  discoverer. 
Mr.  Hall,  however,  in  his  recent  contribution  to  the 
London  journal  has  not  advanced  the  theory  that  Kel- 
ler discovered  ground  wood  before  Fenerty,  neither  has 
lie  definitely  stated  that  Fenerty  made  the  discovery 
before  Keller.    He  simply  says : — 

"I  am  convinced  that,  weighing  all  the 
Tacts  together — because  Fenerty  actually  produced 
[)aiJer  from  wood  pulp — the  two  men  produced  pulp 
about  the  same  time,  and  the  only  setback  they  receiv- 
ed from  bringing  their  names  quicker  and  more  pro- 
minently before  the  manufacturing  world  was  dis- 
couragement in  Fenerty 's  case  and  the  want  of  monev 
in  Keller's." 

In  the  foregoing  sentence  Mr.  Hall  answers  the 
(luestion:  "Who  invented  mechanical  wood  pulp?" 

Now,  in  case  there  might  be  any  doubt  about  Fen- 
erty 's  claim  to  the  discovery,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
Mr.  Hall's  contribution  and  some  of  the  text  books  on 
paper  and  pulp,  as  well  as  books  produced  generally  by 
various  authors.  When  these  numerous  volumes  are 
perused,  it  will  be  foimd  that  no  argument  whatever 
can  be  adduced,  or,  no  tangible  proof  given,  that  Kel- 
ler discovered  ground  wood  before  Fenerty.  Mr.  Hall 
(|uotes  from  R.  W.  Sindall's  work,  "An  Elementary 
Manual  of  Paper  Technology,'  which  says  that  in  1840 
Keller  introduced  the  manufacture  of  mechincal  wood 
pulp.  Keller,  who  was  born  in  1816  (and  died  in  1895) 
would  be  24  j^ears  of  age  in  1840,  and  while  other  wri- 
ters place  the  date  between  1840  and  1846,  the  Germans 
themselves  fix  the  date  at  1843  and  1844.  Whom  are 
we  to  believe?  Where  did  the  date  1840  originate! 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  pulp  or  paper  history,  and 
we  must  assume  that  the  date  is  either  1843  or  1844 
that  the  discovery  was  first  made,  which  agrees  with 
German  views  and  German  writings.  Mr.  Hall  then 
goes  on  to  say :  "  '  Forestr.y  and  Forest  Products  ' 
(1885),  edited  by  Messrs.  Rattray  and  Mill,  in- 
forms me  that  Larange  Bull,  of  Martinique, 
from  1840  to  1846,  made  paper  pulp  from  the  leaves  of 
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the  banana  tree,  but  the  limited  supply  prevented  its 
continued  use.  Keller,  a  German,  invented  and  took 
out  letters  patent  in  Germany  for  a  wood  pulp  grind- 
ing machine.  Want  of  capital  prevented  him  keeping 
to  himself  or  licensing  his  discovery,  and  he  sold  the 
patent  to  Voelter.  Voelter  improved  certain  features 
of  the  process,  and  in  1847  he  developed  the  manu- 
facture and  used  large  quantities  of  wood  for  pro- 
ducing paper  suitable  for  newspapers.  This  system, 
with  slight  modifications,  is  still  in  use  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America.  .  .  .  Souehe,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  French  paper  mill,  adopted  the  Keller- 
Voelter  wood  grinding  process  in  1849. '  Again,  in  the 
'World's  Paper  Trade  Review'  of  April  3,  1896,  there 
appears  the  statement  that  Keller  played  a  'most 
important  initial  part  in  the  wood  pulp  industry.'  " 

These  extracts  do  not  help  the  case  in  favor  of  Kel- 
ler, because  they  are  not  authoritative.  Except  for 
"Forestry  and  Forest  Products,"  which  mentions  the 
period  1840  to  1846,  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  definite 
date  is  given  to  Keller's  invention.  This  brings  me 
back  to  the  conclusion  that  the  date  was  somewhere  be- 
tween 1843  and  1846 . 

However,  in  order  to  complete  the  research  work, 
and  once  and  for  ever  settle  the  dispute  about  Keller 
being  the  first  with  the  discovery,  I  will  quote  from 
other  volumes  that  Mr.  Hall  has  ignored.  I  find  that 
in  Carl  Hoffmann's  work,  "A  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Manufacture  of  Paper  in  All  its  Branches,"  that 
author — who  was  a  superintendent  in  German  mills, 
and  associated  with  mills  in  the  States,  where  his  work 
was  published — says  that  "F.  G.  Keller  in  Saxony  or- 
iginated the  idea  of  grinding  wood  by  pressing  blocks 
of  it  against  a  cylinder  of  sandstone  revolving  in  a 
vertical  position,  but  Henry  Voelter,  of  Heidenheim, 
Wurtemburg,  took  it  up  and  succeded,  after  20  years, 
altering  and  extensive  experimenting,  in  brining  the 
process  to  its  present  perfection.  To  him  belongs  the 
credit  of  giving  us  a  new  material,  which,  if  it  does  not 
meet  the  quality  of  papers,  has  through  its  cheapness 
been  profitable  to  the  manufacturer.  .  .  ."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Keller-Voelter  grinding  process  was 
in  working  order  in  1847,  and  nine  years  later,  when 
the  time  value  of  wood  was  found  as  a  pulp-producing 
source,  papermakers  in  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium 
had  additions  made  to  their  mills  in  order  to  specially 
prepare  the  wood  pulp.  But  Hoffmann's  date,  if  we 
take  Mr.  Sindall's  along  with  (1840)  would  bring  us 
up  to  1860,  before  which  period  Brooman,  Martin  & 
Martin,  and  Kingsland  of  America  had  grinding  in- 
ventions in  the  field  of  industry.  Consequently  we  get 
little  help  from  Hoffmann's  work,  which  contradicts 
other  writers.  Another  writer,  Mr.  A.  D.  Spicer,  a 
well-known  paperman  in  London,  in  his  book  on  "The 
Paper  Trade,"  mentions  that  "A  raw  material  which 
had  always  appeared  to  possess  great  possibilities,  was 
wood.  As  early  as  1800  when  Koops  published  his 
book  on  paper,  the  use  of  wood  pulp  was  discussed:  but 
at  that  period  it  could  not  be  made  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully against  rags.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  any- 
thing of  more  than  ephemeral  value.  We  hear  that 
it  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  1871,  but 
this  could  only  have  been  the  wood  pulp  discovered  by 
a  watchmaker,  Keller."  Now,  this  is  a  most  remark- 
able statement,  but  as  nothing  definite  is  contained  in 
it,  or  no  date  assigned  to  Keller's  discovery,  I  dismiss 
it  in  favor  of  Fenerty's  case.  Canadians  and  Nova  Sco- 
tians  will  observe  that  in  all  these  extracts — and,  in- 
deed, in  all  the  European  text  books  and  volumes,  I 
can  lay  hands  on — there  is  not  one  mentions  the  name 


of  Charles  Fenerty.  Yet,  the  discovery  of  ground  wood 
is  placed  to  the  credit  of  Keller — which,  incidentally, 
is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Spicer 's  statement  when  he  says 
"  ...  the  use  of  wood  pulp  was  discussed ;  but  at 
that  period  (1800)  it  could  not  be  made  to  compete 
successfully  against  rags.  .  ." — and  monuments  and 
honors  showered  upon  his  memory  by  Englishmen  and 
Germans,  etc.,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  question  is 
now  asked  in  the  "World's  Paper  Trade  Review" — 
"Who  invented  mechanical  wood  pulp?  Even  Mr. 
Hall  does  not  fix  a  date  on  the  discovery,  but  he  goes 
very  near  it. 

Well,  so  much  for  the  European  text  books,  and 
books  written  on  the  paper  and  pulp  industries.  They 
do  not  prove  very  much  to  my  satisfaction.  In  Nova 
Scotia  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Charles  Fenerty 
made  the  discovery,  and  while  Keller  was  thinking  out 
his  problems,  Fenerty  actually  produced  paper  from 
pulp  derived  from  spruce.  There  is  evidence  to-day 
that  he  did  so,  and,  in  addition,  George  Mullane,  in 
his  "Footprints  around  and  about  Bedford  Basin," 
says  that  the  first  known  experiment  of  transforming 
trees  into  paper  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  "lived, 
moved,  and  had  his  being"  not  many  miles  from  the 
old  Dutch  church.  That  man  was  Fenerty.  For  the 
information  of  the  European  critics,  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  to  state  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  Fenerty's 
life,  coupled  with  those  adduced  by  Mr.  Hall.  Fenerty 
was  born  in  Springfield,  in  Upper  Sackville,  Halifax, 
County.  Nova  Scotia  in  1821  and  died  in  Middle  Sack- 
ville on  June  13th,  1892,  at  the  age  of  71  years.  He  was 
somewhat  interested  in  farming  and  lumbering,  but  be- 
ing of  a  literary  nature  his  love  lay  in  books.  His 
parents  having  a  good  deal  of  business  in  the  lumber- 
ing industry,  Fenerty  at  an  early  age  soon  became  ac- 
nuainted  with  the  different  qualities  of  timber  in  the 
forest.  Now  Keller  had  not  the  same  opportunity  as 
Fenerty  had  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  when  the  two 
are  compared  for  knowledge  in  forestry,  Fenerty 
stands  out  pre-eminently  as  the  superior.  What  is  more 
to  his  credit,  Fenerty  was  the  better  educated — I  men- 
tion this  fact  because  of  his  studious  nature,  and  his 
power  of  observation,  qualities  which  played  a  prom- 
inent part  in  his  efforts  to  produce  paper  from  spruce 
and  poplar.  Having  a  close  connection  with  the  for- 
ests Fenertv  also  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  from 
his  boyhood  days  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Lying  be- 
tween his  birth-place.  Springfield,  and  Halifax  was  a 
paper  mill,  driven  by  a  stream  that  empties  itself  into 
Bedford  Basin,  at  Avhich  rags  were  used  as  the  raw 
material.  Fenerty  Avas  constantly  seen  about  this  mill 
as  he  was  studying  and  observing  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion, in  addition  to  ascertaining  if  it  were  possible  to 
introduce  the  properties  of  spruce  and  poplar  fibres  as 
materials  for  paper-making.  At  this  period  he  was 
only  18  years  of  age. 

His  experiments,  as  we  now  know,  resulted  in  suc- 
cess and  there  is  evidence  of  it  in  existence  to-day,  one 
being  a  letter  addressed  to  Messrs.  English  and  Black- 
adar  (now  Blackadar  Bros.)  of  Halifax,  and  quoted  by 
Mr.  Hall,  which  says: 

"Gentlemen, —  Enclosed  is  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  the  result  of  an  experiment  I  have 
made,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  that  useful 
article  might  not  be  manufactured  from  wood. 
The  result  has  proved  that  opinion  to  be  correct,  for — 
by  the  sample  wliich  I  have  sent  yon,  gentlemen — you 
will  perceive  the  feasibility  of  it.  The  enclosed,  which 
is  as  firm  in  its  texture  as  white,  and  to  all  appearance 
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as  durable  as  the  common  wrapping  paper  made  from 
hemp,  cotton,  or  the  ordinary  materials  of  manufac- 
ture, is  actually  composed  of  spruce  wood,  reduced  to 
a  pulp,  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  paper 
is  in  course  of  being  made,  only  with  this  exception, 
viz. :  my  insufficient  means  of  giving  it  the  required 
pressure.  I  entertain  an  opinion  that  our  common 
forest  trees,  either  hard  or  soft  wood,  but  more  especi- 
ally the  fir,  spruce  or  poplar,  on  account  of  the  fibrous 
quality  of  their  wood,  might  easily  be  reduced  by  a 
chafing  machine,  and  manufactured  into  paper  of  the 
finest  kind.  This  opinion,  sirs,  I  think  the  experiment 
will  justify,  and  leaving  it  to  be  prosecuted  further  by 
'^ie  scientific  or  the  curious,  I  remain,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant,  Charles  Fenerty. ' ' 

The  foregoing  letter  is  dated  1844.  It  is  an  example 
of  what  Fenerty  had  achieved  and  exhibits  his  scholar- 
ly pen  and  his  knowledge  of  paper-making.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  sample  of  paper  Fenerty  produced,  be- 
cause he  was  experimenting  from  1839  onwards.  In 
1840  and  1841  he  actually  produced  paper  from  spruce 
pulp,  and  there  is  evidence  to  prove  so  to-day  in  Hali- 
fax. His  knowledge  was  of  a  scientific  character,  and 
there  is  no  proof  in  either  Germany  or  England  to  show 
that  Keller  in  1840  and  1841  actually  presented  for 
public  inspection  a  sheet  of  paper  produced  from 
ground  wood.  Therefore,  the  credit  of  the  discovery 
lies  with  Fenerty,  and  not  with  Keller.  To  go  fur- 
ther, the  Halifax  "Acadian  Recorder"  in  1844  said, 
when  Fenerty  announced  the  results  of  his  experiments 
to  them,  that  the  credit  of  the  invention  was  due  to 
Fenerty.  But  the  "Acadian  Recorder"  was  not  aware 
that  Fenerty  had  sent  in  his  sample  of  paper  three  or 
four  years  after  the  discovery. 

Being  an  out-and-out  student,  it  is  not  definitely 
known  whether  Fenerty  made  paper  from  ground  wood 
as  a  mere  pastime,  or  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  a 
new  industrial  career.  In  any  case,  Halifax  has  lost 
by  not  taking  up  the  discovery  one  of  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities of  promoting  a  first-class  industry  ever  any 
town  in  Nova  Scotia  or  Canada  had  experienced.  If 
it  had  been  taken  up,  Halifax  to-day  would  have  been 
the  centre  for  ground  wood  production  and  ground 
wood  machinery.  The  "Halifax  Herald"  at  the  time 
said :  ' '  Surely  patriotism  alone  ought  to  move  some  in- 
fluential persons  to  exert  themselves  in  rescuing  the 
claims  of  a  young  Nova  Scotian  to  such  merit  from 
oblivion."  No!  Halifax  was  too  enraptured  in  pro- 
ducing dollars  from  lumber  and  from  the  tilling  of  the 
land.  And  so  Fenerty  perished;  but  his  memory  is 
still  cherished  as  the  first  inventor  of  ground  wood. 
He  takes  precedence  before  anybody  else  in  the  mat- 
ter. Indeed,  the  evidence  in  Keller's  case  is  so  contra- 
dictory that  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  he  made  paper  from 
pulp  at  all.  The  Germans,  howeevr,  says  that  the 
ground  wood  was  discovered  in  1843— and  they  ought 
to  know  better  than  anyone.  This  leaves  Keller  at  the 
least  three  years  behind  Fenerty. 

Mr.  Hall  pays  a  tribute  to  Fenerty.  He  says  Fenerty 
was  "a  genius."  That  tribute  ably  shows  up  the  char- 
acter of  the  man.  He  was  an  inventor  of  the  first  wa- 
ter, a  poet,  and  a  writer  for  the  newspapers,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  a  fair  knowledge  of  farming,  lumbering, 
and  paper-making.  It  is  true  that  he  took  a  trip  to 
Australia  and  had  a  fair  measure  of  success  in  the  gold 
fields,  and  afterwards  joined  an  expedition.  He  wrote  : 
"Then  'tis  sinful  to  sigh  for  the  joys  that  are  gone: 

They  were  earthborn,  untrue,  evanescent ; 


And  teach  us  this  lesson,  ere  yet  it  is  flown : 

For  the  future  prepare  by  the  present." 
These  lines  were  penned  at  Sackville  amidst  his  pa- 
per-making studies.    They  depict  the  "genius" — the 
developed  mind  and  the  scholarly  pen. 

Some  years  ago  a  movement  was  started  to  erect 
a  tablet  or  something  of  the  kind  in  Halifax  to  Fen- 
erty's  memory,  but  the  scheme  fell  through.  Germany 
has  erected  a  monument  to  Keller's  memory.  Is  it  not 
possible  for  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  to  set  up  a  small 
tablet  somewhere  to  record  that  Fenerty  was  the  or- 
iginal discoverer  of  ground  wood,  and  pay  a  tribute 
to  his  abilities.  It  is  time  the  world  heard  about  him, 
and  not  let  all  the  credit  of  the  discovery  go  to  Saxony. 
Because  Halifax  did  not  appreciate  its  inventor  in  1839 
to  1844,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  appre- 
ciate and  perpetuate  his  memory  now.  His  poems  and 
writings  are  still  with  us.  If  his  discovery  is  ques- 
tioned in  the  20th  century  by  "critics"  who  have  nev- 
er heard  of  the  name  of  Fenerty,  who  is  there  to  be 
left — and  what  tangible  evidence  will  they  have  to 
adduce — to  defend  him  and  his  discovery  in  the  next 
half  century? 


JUST  ONE  CONDITION. 

(Toronto  World,  December  18th,  1914.) 

Here's  another  little  story  of  the  "scrap  of  paper" 
variety.   And  it  contains  a  profound  principle. 

Not  many  days  ago  the  presses  of  a  large  printing 
firm  in  Toronto  were  ready  to  start  running  on  a  big 
order  of  booklets.  It  was  a  good  hopeful  job  indicat- 
ing that  the  firm  whose  name  was  on  the  front  page — 
for  the  story's  sake,  we'll  call  it  Hobbs  and  Johnson — 
expected  to  adhere  to  the  motto  "Business  as  Usual." 
An  increase  on  the  last  order;  same  cheerful  annoimce- 
ment  of  what  was  doing — and  what  was  just  as  im- 
portant— the  very  best  kind  of  paper  to  be  used  in 
the  printing. 

"Nothing  cheap  about  that  firm,  Bill"  said  the  press- 
man to  the  foreman. 

"Stock's  real  nifty,  Tom.  Hope  you  got  a  good 
make-ready  on  the  press?" 

"Oh  sure.  She's  all  right.  Let  her  go — "  Tele- 
phone buzzed  in  the  booth.    Foreman  went. 

"Hello — this  is  Hobbs  and  Johnson." 

"Yes  sir,  about  that  booklet  run?  It's  on  the  press 
now." 

"What  kind  of  paper  are  you  using?" 

"Why,  very  best  of — "  mentioning  a  name  familiar 
to  users  of  high  grade  paper. 

"Hum-Hum!  I  see.  Well  I  guess  that's  all  right. 
But  I  don't  care  what  fancy  name  you  give  the  stuff. 
All  I  wanted  to  make  sure  about  was — "  (Here  the 
speaker  biffed  his  speech  right  into  the  mouthpiece.) 
"Was  that  paper  made-in-Canada?  If  not,  take  it  off 
the  press.  If  so,  go  ahead.  If  you  haven't  made-in- 
Canada  paper,  phone  me  and  I'll  give  you  the  address 
of  a  Canadian  firm  that  makes  the  kind  of  paper  I 
want.  I  want  that  job  to  be  made-in-Canada  clean 
through." 

And  sure  enough  the  job  had  to  be  taken  off  the 
press ! 


The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  inquiry  from  an 
agency  in  Italy  wishing  to  represent  firms  manufactur- 
ing dry  mechanical  pulp  and  dry  extra  strong  sulphite 
pulp. 
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THE  MUNTZING  WOOD   PULP  DIGESTER 

J.  GUSTAV  V.  LANG  in  "Paper." 


The  production  of  chemical  woodpulp  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  dissolving  the  binding  material,  lignin, 
etc.,  which  holds  the  cellulose  fibers  together  in  the 
wood,  by  boiling  the  wood  at  suitable  pressure  and 
temperature  in  alkaline  or  acid  solutions  of  different 
composition,  according  to  the  process  employed,  the 
three  principle  processes  employed  being  the  soda,  the 
sulphate-  and  the  sulphite. 

As  a  rule  the  wood  is  chopped  up  after  the  bark  Ii^k 
been  removed,  often  it  is  still  further  disintegrated  in 
a  crushing  or  grinding  apparatus.  Then  the  knotty 
parts  are  removed  and  the  remainder  is  placed  in 
large  boilers  termed  digesters.  The  solution  is  let 
in,  the  digesters  are  hermetically  sealed,  and  steam  is 
forced  in  under  pressure.  In  this  way  the  wood  is 
boiled  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  before  all 
the  cellulose  becomes  liberated. 

But  while  the  boiling  process  goes  on,  the  solution 
becomes  more  and  more  diluted  by  the  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  wood  and  by  the  steam.  At  the  same  time 
its  concentration  is  reduced  by  the  chemical  action 
on  the  binding  materials,  the  lignin,  and  even  the  cel- 
lulose itself.  To  insiire  sufficient  concentration  at  the 
end  of  the  boiling  process,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
use  a  solution  which  at  the  start  is  of  a  relatively  high 
concentration,  far  higher  than  is  really  necessary  for 
a  prompt  and  satisfactory  dissolving  action. 

Furthermore  it  is  often  difficult  to  avoid  gettiTi"- 
hard  and  soft  woods  mixed  together,  or  wet  and  dry 
wood.  The  solution  must  then  be  given  a  sufficient 
concentration  for  the  more  hardboiled  wood,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  relatively  quickly-liberated  cellulose 
fibers  of  the  more  easily  digested  wood  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  soliition  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  while  the  other  wood  is  being  digested. 

Because  of  the  high  concentration  of  the  alkaline  or 
acid  solution,  as  well  as  of  the  relatively  longer  time 
during  which  the  liberated  cellulose  fibers  are  subject- 
ed to  the  alkali  or  acid,  a  not  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  cellulose  becomes  dissolved  and  a  still  larger 
amount  becomes  affected  so  as  to  lose  the  toughness 
and  strength  inherent  to  the  healthy  and  unaltered 
cellulose  fiber.  This  chemical  action  on  the  cellulose 
entails  not  only  a  loss  in  cellulose  output  and  in  quality 
of  the  prodiict  hnt  also  a  certain  waste  of  chemicals. 

Considerations  like  the  foregoing  led  A.  Muntzing, 
long  the  head  of  Munksjo  Pappersbruk,  the  originator 
of  kraft  paper  and  pulp,  now  the  recognized  paper 
and  pulp  expert,  to  develop  his  new  method  of  boiling 
woodpulp — the  Mimtzing  method.  The  principle  of 
the  Muntzing  method  is  the  constant  cire\ilation  of 
the  solution,  whereby  all  the  liberated  cellulose  fibers 
are  carried  along  and  deposited  in  suitable  fiber  sep- 
arators, which  either  are  of  the  filter  press  type,  and 
then  alternately  connected  in  the  circulation  system 
and  alternately  emptied  of  deposited  cellulose,  or  are 
constructed  for  continuous  operation  and  automatic 
continuous  emptying. 

In  the  Muntzing  process  it  is  not  necessary  to  chop 
up  the  wood,  and  it  has  been  found  that  even  the  knots 
give  no  trouble,  but  are  completely  disintegrated,  so 
that  a  knot  separator  which  had  originally  been  pro- 
vided was  shown  in  practical  working  to  be  unneces- 
sary. 


The  Muntzing  Digester. 

The  Muntzing  digester  consists  of  a  horizontal  cylin- 
der with  nearly  flat,  somewhat  bulged  ends.  This  di- 
gester is  kept  rotating  around  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
so  as  to  keep  the  stocks  or  wood  pieces  rubbing  against 
each  other.  To  insure  the  turning  of  the  stocks  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  provided  with  pro- 
jections which  prevent  the  wood  from  simply  sliding 
against  the  inner  surface  of  the  digester.  Near  each 
end  of  the  digester  a  perforated  retaining  plate  is  ar- 
ranged, the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  clogging 
of  the  circulation  openings  and  of  the  steam  inlet  of 
the  solution  stand  glass,  of  the  manometer,  etc.  The 
circulation  and  the  steam  must  naturally  pass  through 
the  axles  of  the  digester. 

The  Circulation. 

The  circulation  is  maintained  by  a  suitable  pump 
which  may  be  either  of  the  plunger  type  or  the  centri- 

4- 


OPERATION  OF  THE  MUNTZING  DIGESTER. 
The  cylindrical  digester  A  rotates  on  rollers  or  taps.  B  is  a 
manhole  for  charging-  the  digester  with  raw  material.  At  the 
ends  of  the  digester,  perforated  plates  are  provided  to  keep  the 
raw  material  away  from  the  intake  and  outtake  of  the  circu- 
lation system.  After  the  digester  has  been  filled  with  raw 
material,  the  solution  is  let  in  until  it  reaches  about  the  cen- 
ter; steam  is  now  turned  on  and  the  digester  is  slowly  started 
to  rotate.  When  the  pressure  has  reached  the  proper  point 
fibers  begin  to  be  liberated  on  the  surfaces  of  the  stocks  or 
pieces  of  wood,  and  as  the  wood  pieces  during  the  rotation 
are  rubbing  against  each  other  the  fibers  are  loosened  by  the 
friction  so  that  they  float  around  freely  in  the  solution.  Then 
the  circulation  pump  B  is  started,  whereby  the  solution  is 
forced  to  pass  out  through  the  hollow  tap  C  at  one  end  of  di- 
gester, to  the  filter  press  D,  where  the  liberated  cellulose 
fibers  are  separated  from  the  solution,  which  latter  continues 
through  the  circulation  system,  i.e.,  the  pipes  and  the  pump  E 
back  to  the  digester,  through  the  tap  at  the  opposite  end.  As 
soon  as  the  filter  press  is  filled,  which  can  be  determined  from 
indications  on  pressure  gauges  or  circulation  indicators,  the 
circulation  is  diverted  into  another  fiber  separator  and  the 
filled  one  is  emptied.  Fresh  liquid  must  be  added  from  time  to 
time  and  is  introduced  through  the  pipe  F  by  means  of  a  suit- 
able pressure  pump  or  injector,  and  the  concentration  can  thus 
be  regulated  exactly  at  will  and  be  kept  constant  at  just  the 
desired  strength.  More  or  less  hard-boiled  cellulose  can  be 
had  by  regulating  the  pressure,  the  concentration  of  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  speed  of  rotation  of  digester. 


fugal  type  and  of  sufficient  size  to  maintain  a  flow  of 
200  gallons  a  minute.  Flow  indicators  are  provided  to 
permit  of  a  constant  check  on  the  circulation. 

The  Fiber  Separator. 
From  the  digester  the  circulation  continues  into  and 
through  the  fiber  separator.    With  an  apparatus  of 
the  filter  press  type,  the  separator  consists  of  a  cylin-. 
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drical  mantle  closed  permanently  at  one  end  and  hav- 
ing a  removable  cover  at  the  other  end.  This  cover 
is  hollow.  Mounted  on  it  and  projecting  from  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  cylinder  axis,  a  number  of  large 
flat  pockets  are  arranged  vertically  the  sides  of  which 
are  finely  perforated.  These  pockets  stand  side  by 
side  about  six  inches  apart,  their  insides  being  con- 
nected to  the  hollow  of  the  end  cover.  The  stream  of 
solution  coming  from  the  digester  enters  the  fiber  sep- 
arator through  the  cylindrical  mantle  near  the  perman- 
ently closed  end.  It  is  thus  forced  to  pass  through  the 
perforated  sides  of  the  pockets  and  so  cause  the  fibers 
to  be  deposited  between  the  pockets  while  the  solution 
circulates  through  the  hollow  end  cover  out  into  the 
pipe  system  leading  to  the  circulation  pump,  which 
forces  it  back  into  the  digester  to  again  act  on  the  wood 
and  to  carry  away  a  further  quantity  of  fibres  that 
have  been  set  free  by  the  digesting  process. 

As  soon  as  one  filter  press  is  filled  with  cellulose 
fibers,  the  circulation  is  diverted  into  another  filter 
press.  The  small  amount  of  solution  which  remains 
in  the  disconnected  filter  press  is  then  forced  out  by 
simply  opening  a  connection  between  it  and  a  special 
tank.  As  this  is  open  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  in- 
ternal pressure  in  the  filter  press  about  equals  that  in 
the  digester,  the  solution  is  forced  into  the  tank  by 
this  pressure. 

The  endplate  with  the  pockets  mounted  thereon  is 
then  removed  from  the  cylindrical  mantle.  The  pulp 
collected  between  the  pockets  will  then  fall  out,  as- 
sisted, when  necessary,  by  a  stream  of  water.  The 
removable  part  is  put  in  place  again  and  clamped  tight. 
The  filter  press  is  ready  again  to  take  the  place  of  the 
other  press  while  it  is  being  emptied. 

The  continuous  fiber  separator  consists  of  a  conical 
mantle,  the  small  end  of  which  has  a  conical  bore  about 
a  third  of  the  total  length,  the  remainder  being  cast 
hollow  with  an  inner  diameter  larger  than  the  maxi- 
mum diameter  of  the  conical  bore,  had  it  been  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  mantle.  Such  a  continuation  of 
the  conical  bore  is  provided  in  the  form  of  a  perforated 
cone  which  is  mounted  inside  the  mantle.  Enveloping 
the  perforated  cone  is  an  annular  space  connected  to 
the  circulation  system.  The  inside  of  the  cone  is 
equipped  with  a  screw,  also  conical,  and  to  the  large 
end  of  this  screw  is  led  the  circulation  stream  of  liquor. 
The  solution  passes  through  the  perforations  to  the  an- 
nular space  and  from  there  it  goes  through  the  circu- 
lation pump  back  to  the  digester.  The  cellulose  fibers 
are  deposited  in  the  perforated  cone  and  are  moved 
forward  by  the  rotation  of  the  screw,  being  gradually 
compressed  and  squeezed  dry  thereby.  In  the  nonper- 
forated  part  of  the  conical  bore  the  compressed  fibers 
act  as  a  slowly  moving  plug  to  counterbalance  the 
pressure  inside  the  fiber  separator,  which  plug  is  con- 
stantly being  renewed.  Provision  is  naturally  made 
close  to  the  outlet  until  a  sufficient  amount  of  packed 
pulp  has  been  collected  in  the  small  end  of  the  cone 
to  take  care  of  the  pressure. 

Continuous  Operation. 

It  is  evident  that  with  three  or,  still  better,  with 
four  digesters  and  three  filter  presses  or  two  of  the 
continuous  fibre  separators  at  one 's  command,  it  is  feas- 
ible to  maintain  a  continuous  production  even  with  al- 
lowance for  repairs  both  of  digesters  and  fibre  separa- 
tors. The  circulating  pump  equipment  should  prefer- 
ably be  supplied  in  duplicate. 

Maintenance  of  Solution  Level  and  Concentration. 

To  keep  the  digesters  properly  filled  with  solution 
and  to  replenish  loss  of  liquor  at  the  fibre  separators, 


particularly  when  the  filter  press  type  is  employed,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  force  pump  or  some  other  means 
of  forcing  liquor  into  the  circulation  system  against 
the  high  pressure  existing  in  the  system.  It  is  advis- 
able to  have  this  apparatus  in  duplicate.  According  to 
the  state  of  concentration  of  the  circulating  liquor  the 
loss  in  quantity  can  be  replenished  either  from  the 
waste  liquor  tank,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  filter  press  type  of  fibre  separator,  or 
from  the  tank  for  fresh  liquor. 

Transfer  to  Other  Digester. 

Ts  soon  as  the  wood  supply  in  the  working  digester 
becomes  low  and  the  filter  press  does  not  fill  up  in  rea- 
sonable time,  the  digester  is  stopped  and  the  circula- 
tion is  discontinued.  The  digester  is  then  connected  at 
its  lowest  part  to  another  digester  already  charged 
with  wood.  The  pressure  drives  the  boiling  waste  li- 
quor over  to  the  digester  about  to  be  started.  Any  li- 
quor over  and  above  what  can  be  advantageously  ap- 
plied in  this  digester  is  driven  over  to  the  waste  solu- 
tion tank.  There  is  naturally  a  limit  to  the  continu- 
ous maintenance  of  concentration  of  waste  liquor,  as 
regards  active  chemicals,  owing  to  the  saturation  of 
the  liquid  by  organic  matter.  By  using  part  of  the 
waste  liquor  a  considerable  saving  in  heat  is  effected. 
After  the  digester  has  been  emptied  of  liquor  it  is  filled 
up  with  wood  so  as  to  be  again  ready  for  operation. 

No  Waste  of  Chemicals. 

It  can  easily  been  that  by  this  process  no  chemicals 
need  be  wasted.  The  principal  saving  is  effected  by 
the  condition  that  no  chemicals  are  needlessly  expend- 
ed in  decomposing  the  cellulose  itself.  By  maintaining 
the  concentration  of  the  waste  liquor,  as  regards  active 
chemicals,  and  thus  using  this  liquor  over  and  over 
again  so  long  as  organic  matter  can  be  held  in  solution, 
it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  waste  liquor  which  has 
to  be  discarded  or  passed  through  recovering  processes 
is  minimized,  as  must  also  be  the  loss  of  chemicals  con- 
nected therewith. 

The  Muntzing  method  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
soda,  the  sulphate,  or  the  sulphite  process. 

Quantity  and  Quality  of  Product. 

In  each  case  more  pulp  is  obtained  from  the  same  am- 
ount of  wood,  and  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  5  or  10  per 
cent  increase,  but  from  20  to  30  per  cent  and  even  still 
higher. 

The  reason  is  that  the  loss  from  the  chipping  is 
avoided  as  well  as  loss  in  the  disintegrators  and  sort- 
ing screens.  The  knot  waste,  which  represents  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  present  methods,  also  disappears 
by  the  Muntzing  method.  Finally  and  most  important, 
the  loss  through  dissolved  cellulose  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  advantages,  the  quality 
of  the  pulp  is  and  must  be  superior,  because  it  does 
not  contain  a  large  percentage  of  mechanically  spoilt 
fibres  or  of  chemically  affected  cellulose.  This  means 
a  more  uniform  and  a  stronger  fibre.  The  fact  that  no 
chemically  affected  cellulose  is  mixed  with  the  pulp  is 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
silk  from  cellulose,  in  which  branch  it  has  been  found 
that  the  presence  of  chemically  affected  cellulose  causes 
clogging  of  the  squirting  apertures  and  frequent  inter- 
ruptions which  entail  great  loss  in  time  and  money. 

A  most  important  advantage  of  the  IVluntzing  method 
is  that  a  uniform  quality  of  pulp  can  be  obtained  even 
when  dry  and  wet  woods,  or  hard  and  soft  woods  are 
mixed.  The  product  is  constantly  under  control,  and  it 
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is  possible  quickly  to  change  the  quality  by  varying  the 
concentration,  the  pressure,  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the 
digester,  or  the  rapidity  of  circulation  of  the  liquor. 

Furthermore  it  has  been  found  that  with  the  Muntz- 
ing  method  a  satisfactory  pulp  can  be  obtained  from 
woods  hitherto  considered  unfit  for  cellulose  produc- 
tion. Excellent  results  have  been  obtained,  for  exam- 
ple, from  dwarf  fir,  twisted  branches,  mill  waste,  etc. 

Commercial  Installation. 

The  first  application  of  the  Muntzing  method  on  a 
commercial  scale  was  completed  at  Wargon  paper  mill, 
Wargon,  Sweden.  This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  about 
half  a  ton  an  hour  of  sulphate  pulp.  A  number  of 
tests  have  already  been  made  there  and  have  shown  re- 
sults which  are  superior  even  to  those  made  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  laboratory  experiments. 

In  one  of  these  tests  where  the  pulp  from  fifteen 
charges  of  split  logs  was  measured  a  yield  of  1,375  lb. 
per  cord  was  found.  When  this  result  was  compared 
Avith  that  obtained  at  a  most  modern  sulphate  mill, 
the  Gutzeit  mill,  Kotka,  Finland,  where  1,055  lb.  per 
cord  is  the  best,  the  Muntzing  process  shows  an  im- 
provement of  30  per  cent.  Another  test,  made  on  mill 
waste,  showed  a  productive  capacity  of  980  lb.  per 
cord.  At  the  Gutzeit  mill  525  lb.  per  cord  is  the  cus- 
tomary output.  At  Frovifors  mill  in  Sweden,  620  lb. 
to  650  lb.  per  cord  is  claimed.  The  increase  in  output 
is  thus  at  least  50  per  cent  by  the  use  of  the  Munt- 
zing method. 

A  carefully  carried  out  test  was  made  by  a  disinter- 
ested expert,  Berndt  Lindqvist,  of  Fengersfors  paper 
mill.  He  weighed  the  total  charge  of  mill  scrap,  took 
samples  of  the  wood,  and  determined  the  percentage  of 
moisture  in  the  wood.  At  the  end  of  the  boiling  period 
what  remained  in  the  digester  was  taken  out  and 
Aveighed.  A  determination  of  the  amount  of  water  con- 
tained in  this  residue  was  made.  From  these  measure- 
ments it  was  found  that  3,100  lb.  of  dry  wood  had  been 


digested.  The  pulp  obtained  was  also  tested  for  mois- 
ture and  when  figured  as  pulp  with  90  per  cent  mois- 
ture the  quantity  obtained  corresponded  to  1,390  lb. 

A  comparison  with  the  first  mentioned  test  of  mill 
waste  is  of  interest.  If  the  weight  per  cord  is  assumed 
at  2,100  lb.  the  ratio  will  be  found  to  be  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  the  same.  In  other  words,  the  two  tests 
corroborate  each  other  completely. 

Cost  of  Production. 

Since  the  disintegrating  of  the  wood  and  even  the 
barking  in  some  cases  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  the 
Muntzing  method,  a  considerable  saving  in  labor  and 
power  is  effected.  In  addition  to  this  the  saving  in 
chemicals,  estimated  to  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent,  is  an  item.  By-products,  as  turpentine,  etc.,  can 
be  obtained  as  easily  by  the  use  of  the  Muntzing  pro- 
cess as  by  the  ordinary  method.  Any  by-products  from 
waste  liquor  are  likely  to  be  obtained  more  readily 
where  the  Muntzing  method  is  employed  because  of  the 
greater  concentration  of  the  waste  liquor  as  regards 
organic  matters.  All  these  considerations  point  to  a 
considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  digesting  a  certain 
quantity  of  wood  for  the  production  of  cellulose. 

Inasmuch  as  disintegrating  machines  are  not  re- 
quired, the  necessary  power  and  space  for  these  and 
for  the  additional  handling  of  the  wood  in  its  different 
forms  being  also  disposed  with,  it  is  reasonable  to 
maintan  that  the  cost  of  installation  is  not  greater  in 
the  case  of  the  Muntzing  method  than  with  an  instal- 
lation of  the  ordinary  type.  If  anything  it  should  be 
less. 

Aside  from  any  saving  in  labor,  power,  chemicals, 
and  otherwise,  the  fact  of  an  increased  yield  of,  say, 
25  per  cent  would  warrant  any  mill  changing  its  equip- 
ment. Half  of  the  increase  in  revenue  would  more 
than  suffice  to  pay  interest  and  depreciation  on  the 
new  capital,  and  thus  a  net  saving  of  at  least  $5  a  ton 
of  present  output  would  result  from  such  a  change. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  CANADA 

Address  by  RHYS  D.  FAIRBAIRN,  Before  the  Cana- 
dian Commission  of  Conservation. 


The  Ontario  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Tech- 
nical Education  was  organized  in  April,  1914,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  opinion  expressed  at  a  meeting  in  Toron- 
to of  men  and  women  representing  Provincial  Associa- 
tions. To-day  we  have  in  one  representative  body 
united  for  the  advancement  of  Technical  Education  the 
following: — Trades  and  Labor  Council;  The  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association;  National  Council  of  Wo- 
men; Clay  Workers'  Association;  Retail  Merchants 
Association ;  The  Ontario  Associated  Board  of  Trade ; 
The  Ontario  Library  Association;  Ontario  Women's 
Institutes;  The  Association  of  Architects;  The  Toron- 
to Board  of  Trade ;  The  Toronto  Advertising  Club ;  The 
Local  Council  of  Women  of  Toronto. 

This  is  the  first  Ontario  Association  which  has 
brought  together  so  large  a  membership  of  influential 
Associations,  with  one  object  in  common.  This  will 
in  some  measure  explain  to  you  how  important  this 
movement  is,  and  the  general  interest  which  is  taken 
by  these  various  Associations.    What  is  required  now, 


is  a  further  education  of  the  general  public  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  Canada,  and  our  young  people  of  techni- 
cal education. 

As  stated  in  the  Constitution,  "The  object  of  this 
Association  shall  be  to  bring  to  public  attention  the 
importance  of  industrial  education  as  a  factor  in  the 
industrial  and  educational  development  of  Ontario,  to 
provide  opportunities  for  the  study  and  discussion  of 
the  various  phases  of  this  problem,  and  to  make  avail- 
able the  results  of  experience  in  the  field  of  industrial 
education. " 

We  emphasize  our  object  in  the  name  of  the  Associa- 
tion "Promotion  of  Technical  Education"  and  in  using 
the  word  "Technical"  we  use  its  broadest  meaning, 
which  includes  agriculture.  We  nuist  always  impress 
upon  our  people  agriculture  and  manufacturing  must 
be  developed  jointly  to  make  Canada  a  great  nation, 
but  evenly  balanced. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  of  this  present  war  has  been 
to  show  the  difficulties  of  nations  who  are  moi'e  or  less 
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depending  on  other  nations  for  either  food  stuffs,  or 
manufactured  products.  The  more  evenly  balanced  the 
production  of  a  country  is,  the  stronger  that  country. 
The  first  aim  of  every  person  in  Canada,  should  be 
to  make  this  country  one  of  the  powerful,  prosperous 
and  happy  nations  within  the  British  Empire,  working 
for  peace  and  good  will  among  men. 

The  Ontario  Government  with  its  technical  educa- 
tion policy  has  made  our  work  possible.  The  report  by 
Dr.  John  Seath  on  "Education  for  Industrial  Purpos- 
es" 1911  has  been  the  lead  for  the  whole  province.  It 
is  a  clear  practical  outline  of  possibilities. 

As  a  result  of  their  recent  legislation  we  have  already 
in  Ontario  between  30  or  40  centres  where  industrial 
training  is  given.  This  is  largely  given  in  night  class- 
es, only  six  centres  which  have  day  classes. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  Honorable  Dr.  Pyne, 
has  by  advice  and  personal  attendance  at  our  meet- 
ings encouraged  our  work  very  much. 

I  speak  more  particularly  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
because  our  association  is  a  provincial  one,  but  it  will 
be  well  to  point  out  that  the  great  activity  of  all  pro- 
vinces. The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  was  about  the 
first  to  take  practical  steps  to  give  their  people  this 
training.  The  Province  of  Quebec  has  been  quite  pro- 
gressive with  their  two  large  schools  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Manitoba  has  also 
done  good  work,  two  schools  in  "Winnipeg.  British 
Columbia  is  very  active  to-day,  and  Alberta's  new  reg- 
ulations come  into  force  the  first  of  February,  and 
Saskatchewan  is  well  to  the  front,  also  New  Brunswick. 
There  is  a  welcome  everywhere  for  our  work. 

Of  the  work  of  our  association  we  have  already  held 
two  public  conventions  where  public  men  and  prom- 
inent Educationalists  have  addressed  the  meetings. 
In  this  way  the  work  has  been  given  great  publicity 
through  the  Press. 

Then  we  have  undertaken  a  popular  lecture  cam- 
paign, an  outline  of  which  is  attached  to  this  report. 
The  first  lecture  under  this  plan  was  given  in  Pem- 
broke this  month,  when  Dr.  Putman  of  Ottawa  was  the 
speaker.  As  President  of  this  Association,  I  also  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  present.  The  meeting  was  a 
success,  and  those  interested  are  sure  it  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  results. 

We  have  made  representation  to  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment for  financial  aid  along  similar  lines  to  that  as 
already  granted  for  the  Burrell  Bill  for  agriculture,  but 
as  war  was  declared  shortly  after  our  interview,  the 
question  was  temporary  abandoned. 

Our  secretary,  Mr.  Thos.  Bengough,  has  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  journal  devoted  to  technical  edu- 
cation under  the  name  of  "Training."  This  is  a  busi- 
ness venture  of  his  own,  but  it  is  used  by  our  associa- 
tion as  our  official  organ. 

We  hope  to  press  for  the  introduction  of  a  course 
of  agriculture  in  our  city  and  town  high  schools,  to 
give  an  outlet  from  the  city  and  town  to  the  farm. 
In  the  case  of  Ontario  our  aim  would  be  to  have  our 
courses  so  regulated  as  to  become  feeders  for  our 
Guelph  agriculture  college. 

One  other  matter  of  importance  to-day  which  we  find 
essential  in  Ontario  to  the  development  of  proper  tech- 
nical education  is  the  placing  of  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  of  the  public  school  system  under  the 
"Advisory  Industrial  Committee"  thus  placing  our 
great  public  school  system  in  complete  working  har- 
mony with  the  technical  schools. 

Last  May  our  secretary  addressed  a  large  body  of 
prominent  men  in  Montreal  with  the  hope  of  forming 


another  similar  organization  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec. This  so  far  has  not  been  productive  of  results, 
and  it  is  here  that  we  want  the  aid  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  to  carry  forward  the  educational 
work. 

Sir  Clifford  Sifton  at  your  annual  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary, 1914,  said:  "Our  duty  is  to  investigate,  enquire, 
advise,  and  inform.  We  should  never  carry  the  work 
which  might  be  considered  departmental  further  than 
necessary  to  arouse  interest  in  it,  point  the  way  to 
improvement,  and  in  some  cases  to  collect  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  the  formation  of  intelligent  judg- 
ment 

The  Conservation  Commission  has  been  studying,  in- 
vestigating and  working  in  conection  with — 

1.  Agricialture — especially  illustration  farms  and 
neighborhood  associations. 

2.  Forestry — prevention  of  fires  and  conservation  of 
timber. 

3.  Fisheries — oysters,  lobsters,  etc. 

4.  Fur  Farming — the  development  of  this  new  in- 
dustry. 

5.  Public  Health — including  Town  Planning,  etc. 
"In  the  last  resort,  the  highest  degree  of  Conserva- 
tion depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  human  unit." 

"The  greatest  need  of  Canada  to-day,  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  material  development,  is  a  higher  de- 
gree of  agricultural  and  technical  education.  That  we 
have  not  excelled  in  this  respect  in  the  past,  except 
in  certain  branches,  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  at- 
tention has  not  been  directed  to  these  subjects  for  a 
sufficiently  great  length  of  time  to  permit  of  the  de- 
velopment of  bodies  of  trained  experts. ' ' 

This  is  true,  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  these  state- 
ments, the  Conservation  Commission  would  only  be 
carrying  out  their  own  plan  to  add  technical  educa- 
tion to  its  active  work  for  this  and  for  the  next  few 
years. 

The  Ontario  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Tech- 
nical Education,  does  not  carry  its  work  beyond  "Pro- 
motion" nor  do  we  do  any  work  which  is  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department. 

To  be  practical,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  form 
similar  or  other  organizations  in  the  Maritime  Provin- 
ces, Quebec,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Bri- 
tish Columbia  with  the  Conservation  Commission  as 
a  central  guiding  head? 

To  effectively  carry  out  a  proper  plan  it  would  re- 
quire about  $5,000  per  annum  for  organization  work, 
and  afterwards  a  considerably  larger  amount  for  lec- 
turers to  aid  these  various  provinces.  This  would  be 
entirely  aside  from  the  larger  question  of  Federal  Aid 
to  all  provinces  for  actual  work  being  done. 

As  to  the  need  of  an  educational  propaganda  there 
are  probably  100,000  boys  and  girls  of  an  age  from  14 
to  16  years  who  every  year  enter  some  trade  such  as 
manufacturing,  agriculture,  mining,  or  transportation. 
Our  present  general  scheme  of  Education  is  not  for 
these  masses,  but  for  the  classes,  and  from  every  source 
of  information,  we  learn  that  the  old  apprentice  has 
passed,  so  now  education  must  take  its  place. 

With  the  high  cost  of  living,  we  should  give  these 
young  men  and  women  a  chance  to  earn  a  high  wage, 
and  as  a  manufacturer  we  know  that  trained  workers 
at  a  high  pay  are  vastly  cheaper  than  the  cheap  un- 
skilled employees. 

In  the  time  of  war  prepare  for  peace.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  this  is  true  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  successfully  make  our  fu- 
ture in  Canada,  and  that  is  the  large  expenditure  of 
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money,  by  the  nation,  for  education  along  technical 
and  agriculture  lines,  except  only  this  war  there  is  no 
other  question  before  the  people  of  Canada  to-day  of 
so  great  importance.  It  is  vital  to  our  progress  to  have 
our  young  men  and  women  properly  trained.  We  sec 
to-day  orders  placed  in  other  countries  which  should 
come  here,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that 
our  people  have  not  the  proper  training  to  produce  the 
work.  It  is  not  a  question  of  capital  or  the  lack  of  it, 
on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers  or  banks,  but  it  is 
a  question  of  not  having  sufficient  skilled  help. 

Ontario  is  probably  as  much  alive  to  its  importance 
as  any  other  provmce. 

The  City  of  Toronto  will  open  its  new  Technical 
School  next  September,  which  will  be  one  of  the  best 
schools  of  its  type  on  the  continent,  and  is  adapted 
to  the  city  requirements.  In  fact,  I  may  add  that  we 
expect  it  will  be  used  as  a  University  by  the  towns  out- 
side of  Toronto,  a  great  many  students  taking  their 
degree  from  this  central  school.  The  citizens  of  To- 
ronto spent  the  large  sums  of  $2,000,000  for  this  one 
bviilding,  site  and  equipment,  nor  are  they  satisfied 
with  this,  but  we  have  already  purchased  three  sites 
for  branch  schools. 

"We  would  like  to  point  out  the  special  attention 
which  is  given  to  the  training  of  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
All  the  branches  of  women's  work  have  had  careful 
consideration,  particularly  Household  Science. 

It  is  considered  that  the  health  of  the  body  is  quite 
as  itnportant  as  training  of  the  mind. 

In  the  city  of  Toronto  we  are  now  working  on  the 
plan  of  taking  care  of  children  of  weaker  mentality. 
This  we  claim  will  aid  our  whole  technical  system. 

To  properly  take  our  place  in  the  commercial  world, 
Canada  must  have  every  town  and  every  province 
fully  alive  to  the  benefits  of  technical  and  agricultural 
education  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  our  boundless  re- 
sources. 

Of  the  successful  issue  of  this  war,  we  do  not  doubt, 
and  following  it,  we  will  see  just  as  great  a  develop- 
ment in  Canada  as  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of. 

Trade  conditions  are  much  better  to-day  than  they 
were  last  September,  and  will  continue  to  improve. 
Let  Canada  prepare  herself  educationally  to  take  her 
fair  share  in  Nature's  blessings. 

Prompt  action  is  of  vital  importance  now  during  the 
war,  and  we  sincerely  trust  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion will  accept  our  statement  in  good  part.  If  we 
press  too  hard,  it  is  because  we  have  studied  condi- 
tions, and  know  the  great  need  for  Canada's  future. 


St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Lumber 
Corporation 

The  Canada  Lumberman's  representative  has  been 
down  to  see  the  new  plant  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Pulp 
and  Lumber  Corporation,  and  has  this  to  say  of  the 
pulp  equipment : 

The  pulp  mill  is  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
plant,  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  from  100  to  110 
tons  of  sulphite  pulp  per  day.  Starting  from  the  west 
end  of  the  layout  there  is  a  pulp  storage  building,  78 
X  162  feet,  which  has  a  platform  upon  a  railroad  sid- 
ing alongside  the  double  track  road.  Near  this  is  a 
building,  78  x  231  feet,  used  as  offices  and  as  a  supplies 


and  repair  shop.  This  building  also  contains  a  bleach- 
er room,  200  x  78  feet,  with  nine  large  concrete  bleach- 
er tubs.  South  of  the  bleacher  room  is  the  machine 
room,  49  x  269  feet,  while  east  of  the  latter  is  the 
screen  room,  150  x  156  feet,  divided  into  two  parts, 
with  coarse  screens  in  the  southerly  section,  and  fine 
screens  to  the  north.  Next  are  the  four  blow  pits, 
671/2  X  81  feet;  each  pit  measures  18  ft.  6  in.  by  52  ft., 
with  a  depth  of  16  ft.  8  in.  at  one  end  and  15  ft.  2  in. 
at  the  other. 

The  digester  house,  to  the  north,  is  35  x  81  ft.  and 
contains  four  digesters,  16  ft.  in  diameter  by  54  ft.  6 
in.  high.  These  are  fed  by  a  conveyor  in  the  monitor 
on  top  of  the  buildings.  The  acid  plant  is  57  x  58^^  ft. 
It  is  proposed  to  install  an  electrolytic  plant  at  some 
future  date.  Between  the  site  of  this  plant  and  the  di- 
gester house  is  the  filter  building,  60  x  73  feet,  with 
provision  for  expansion  northward  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  power  building  is  east  of  the  main  group, 
and  consists  of  a  turbine  room  72  x  78  ft.,  and  a  boiler 
room  72  x  1641/2  ft.  Power  is  furnished  by  four  bat- 
teries of  boilers  of  950  h.p.  each,  manufactured  by  the 
Edgemoor  Iron  Company,  which  operate  steam  tur- 
bines, there  being  provision  made  for  installing  a  fifth 
battery.  All  the  water  required — about  ten  million 
gallons  per  day — will  be  pumped  from  the  North  River 
and  conveyed  1%  miles  by  means  of  pipes.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  generate  all  the  electricity  required  for  run- 
ning the  plant  and  for  lighting  purposes,  the  Canadian 
Crocker  Wheeler  Company,  of  St.  Catharines,  Ont., 
supplying  the  electrical  equipment. 

The  waste  wood,  sawdust,  is  collected  and  conveyed 
by  a  system  of  belt  elevators  to  the  boiler  house, 
where  it  is  used  to  supplement  the  coal.  The  refuse 
consists  not  only  of  the  wood  room  waste,  but  also  of 
the  sawmill  waste. 

A  New  Town  Created. 

The  erection  of  the  plant  has  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  town,  which  has  been  laid  out  by  Mr. 
C.  Allbright,  of  Philadelphia.  The  company  have  built 
about  fifty  houses,  another  125  have  been  constructed 
by  private  owners,  while  there  are  25  stores  and  a  mov- 
ing picture  theatre.  The  company  are  the  owners  of 
a  general  store. 

The  saw  mill,  shingle  mill,  yards,  and  railway  were 
designed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Racey,  who  has  just  resigned  as 
general  manager,  but  still  remains  in  a  consultative  ca- 
pacity with  Messrs.  Chandler  Bros,  and  Company,  the 
bankers  and  promoters;  Mr.  H.  S.  Ferguson,  of  New 
York,  designed  the  pulp  mill,  Mr.  E.  W.  Prouty  being 
the  resirlent  engineer.  Mr.  J.  Henderson  was  the  svp- 
erintendent  for  the  construction  company  while  Mr.  J. 
E.  Hamel,  of  the  Waterous  Engine  Works  Company, 
was  coiistraction  sMperintendent  of  the  saw  mill.  Mr! 
Gustave  Hansen  is  pulp  mill  superintendent;  Mr.  E. 
J.  Dallaire  mill  superintendent,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Campion 
bush  superintendent. 

The  plant  is  equipped  throughout  with  the  Manufac- 
turers' Automatic  Sprinkler  System,  supplied  and  in- 
stalled by  the  General  Fire  Equipment  Company,  Ltd.. 
of  Toronto.  This  equipment  consists  of  2,500  automa- 
tic sprinklers  arranged  and  spaced  according  to  the 
latest  insurance  rules;  two  1,000  gallon  underwriters' 
fire  pumps  which  force  the  water  through  an  extensive 
hydrant  system,  and  branches  from  that  through  vari- 
ous buildings,  each  building  being  separately  control- 
led. Supplementing  this  is  an  auxiliary  supply  40,000 
gallon  tank  on  a  trestle,  the  bottom  of  which  "is  25  ft. 
hlijher  than  the  highest  building. 
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PAPER  MILL  COST  ACCOUNTING 

By   CLINTON   H.   SCOVEL,   A.M.,  C.P.A. 
Boston,  Mass. 


When  cost  accounting  is  mentioned,  most  business 
men  immediately  think  of  a  clerical  department  which 
is  engaged  in  working  out  the  cost  of  the  different  ar- 
ticles produced,  so  that  the  management  can  deter- 
mine a  selling  price  for  each.  Although  accurate  costs 
are  of  great  value  for  this  purpose,  we  have  found  in 
practice  that  other  aspects  of  the  work,  while  less 
known,  are  of  considerably  more  value  to  the  average 
business.  In  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  to- 
day, I  shall  try  to  bring  out  some  of  these  other  func- 
tions of  a  cost  department  and  show  how  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind  can  be  used  to  make  your  business 
more  prosperous  and  successful. 

Successful  management  must  necessarily  be  well- 
informed  management.  The  primary  object  of  cost 
accounting  is  to  secure  dependable  information  for 
owners  and  managers,  and  to  present  it  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise way. 

The  basis  of  good  cost  accounting  is  analysis.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  three  main  divisions  of  cost — 
namely,  material,  labor,  and  overhead  or  burden.  Ev- 
ery manufacturer  has  these  three  factors  to  deal  with, 
no  matter  what  his  product,  or  how  simple  or  complex 
his  cost  system.  In  paper  mill  cost  accounting  the  ana- 
lytical method  is  used  in  two  distinct  ways :  First, 
when  we  recognize  that  papermaking  is  made  up  of 
many  distinct  operations ;  and  second,  when  we  separ- 
ate burden  into  its  elements  and  consider  each  element 
in  apjjlying  the  burden  to  the  product  manufactured. 

The  Cost  of  Halfstuff. 

As  examples  of  the  many  operations,  rags  are  taken 
from  storage,  thrashed,  sorted,  inspected,  cut,  and  dust- 
ed. They  are  then  cooked  for  several  hours,  after 
which  they  are  washed  and  bleached  and  finally  run 
into  a  drainer. 

This  entire  chain  of  operations  is  directed  solely  to 
making  one  of  the  components  of  your  paper  common- 
ly known  as  "  half  stuff:'. "  In  tracing  the  manufactur- 
ing operations  so  far,  we  have  passed  by  another  sub- 
sidiary process,  the  manufacture  of  bleach. 

If  we  are  considering  papermaking  from  wood  pulp, 
there  is  the  long  chain  of  mechanical  and  chemical  op- 
erations resulting  in  the  sulphite  or  soda  pulp,  which 
is  as  distinct  a  product  as  if  it  were  manufactured  in 
another  plant. 

The  Cost  of  Rough  Paper. 

When  you  have  prescribed  a  furnish  for  your  paper, 
you  may  use  not  only  halfstuff  and  one  or  more  kinds 
of  wood  pulp,  but  rosin  size  and  color,  and  then  as 
your  product  moves  from  the  beaters  to  the  stuff  chest 
through  the  refining  engine  and  on  to  the  paper  ma- 
chines, there  is  completed  another  fairly  distinct  stage 
in  the  manufacture  of  your  product.  Here  "broke" 
begins  to  appear  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  a  very 
important  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  cost  of 
your  product,  whether  it  is  returned  to  the  beaters  in 
the  same  or  a  later  run. 


Address  before  the  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers' 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Erie,  Pa. 


Finishing  Costs, 

The  rough  paper  from  the  machine  may  be  finished 
in  many  very  different  ways,  being  dried  on  the  ma- 
chine or  by  any  one  of  the  several  "loft"  methods,  then 
plated,  calendered,  cut,  sorted,  counted,  trimmed,  and 
sealed.  After  the  paper  has  gone  through  one  or  more 
of  these  various  operations,  there  is  packing  and  ship- 
ping still  to  be  considered. 

Each  of  these  operations,  from  the  furnishing  of  the 
beaters  to  the  shipping  of  the  finished  product,  is  a 
manufacturing  unit,  having  a  special  duty  to  perform 
and  a  special  method  of  performing  it. 

Just  as  any  factory  takes  in  its  so  called  raw  ma- 
terials, which  are,  with  few  exceptions,  merely  the  fin- 
ished product  of  some  other  plant,  so  these  paper 
manufacturing  units  take  in  as  raw  material  the  fin- 
ished product  of  a  brother  unit,  and,  after  performing 
certain  operations  upon  it  and  perhaps  adding  certain 
other  products  to  it,  pass  it  on  as  their  finished  product, 
to  become  a  raw  material  for  the  succeeding  unit. 

These  units,  or  departments,  are  distinct  from  each 
other,  occupy  different  space,  use  different  machinery 
and  labor,  material  and  supplies,  and  are  under  differ- 
ent supervision.  They  will  therefore  have  widely  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  efficiency  and  widely  different  charg- 
es against  the  product,  which  must  be  kept  separate 
in  all  correct  paper  mill  accounting. 

Power  Plant  and  Repair  Department. 

The  analysis  of  the  operations  should  not  be  limited 
to  the  departments  that  turn  out  a  tangible  product, 
but  should  be  applied  to  the  power  plant  which  pro- 
vides steam  and  power  to  the  other  units,  and  to  the 
repair  department  which  supplies  services  and  repair 
parts.  Every  department  using  steam  or  power  should 
be  charged  with  its  correct  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  power  plant ;  and  every  department  hav- 
ing repair  work  done  should  be  charged,  not  merely 
with  the  wages  of  the  repair  men,  but  also  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  operating  the  repair  de- 
portment, just  as  an  outside  company  would  add  some- 
thing to  the  wages  of  their  men  to  cover  the  cost  of 
their  shop.  The  cost  of  every  repair  job  should  be  re- 
corded and  charged  to  the  department  in  which  the 
work  is  done,  so  that  the  man  who  is  responsible  for 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  department  wUl  constant- 
ly watch  the  repair  charges. 

The  consideration  of  the  power  plant  and  the  repair 
department  as  individual  units  is  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary to  the  calculation  and  distribution  of  overhead 
charges  or  burden,  so  that  they  can  be  logically  and 
accurately  applied  to  the  product  as  it  goes  through 
the  successive  manufacturing  operations. 

What  is  Burden? 

Suppose  you  were  to  occupy  a  mill  completely 
equipped  with  machinery  and  furnished  with  heat, 
light  and  power  at  a  rental  of  $10,000  a  month.  This 
rental  you  would  certainly  charge  against  the  cost  of 
operating  your  business,  and  you  would  not  consider 
that  you  had  made  a  profit  until  this  amount  had  been 
taken  into  account.    Now  let  us  see  what  items  of  ex- 
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pense  an  analysis  of  this  rental  discloses.  First,  the 
landlord  has  been  compelled  to  pay  taxes  on  the  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment;  he  must  carry  insurance  as 
protection  against  fire,  incur  the  cost  of  producing 
power,  heat  and  light,  keep  the  plant  in  repair,  pro- 
vide for  its  inevitable  decay  or  obsolescence,  and,  last- 
ly, the  landlord  must  get  interest  on  his  investment, 
and  pay  for  the  cost  of  looking  after  the  property,  be- 
fore he  has  realized  a  profit.  If  you,  as  a  papermaker, 
should  operate  under  these  conditions  you  would  be 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  the  landlord  by  the 
payment  of  rent  and  be  engaged  only  in  producing  pa- 
per. 

Now,  suppose  that  you  are  the  landlord  as  well  as 
the  manufacturer.  You  then  become  a  landowner,  a 
taxpayer,  and  must  take  over  all  the  expenses  of  the 
landlord  just  the  same  as  if  you  paid  them  indirectly 
through  the  rental.  Probably  you  also  become  a  manu- 
facturer of  heat,  power,  and  light;  therefore,  unless 
you  analyze  the  various  functions  which  you  perform, 
and  then  determine  the  expense  of  performing  these 
functions,  before  applying  it  to  the  cost  of  your  goods, 
how  can  you  tell  whether  you  are  not  making  money 
as  a  landlord  and  losing  it  as  a  papermaker?  How  do 
you  know  that  you  cannot  purchase  power,  heat,  and 
light  cheaper  than  you  can  produce  it? 

Cost  accounting  in  a  paper  mill  really  becomes  very 
much  simpler  after  an  analysis  has  been  made  such  as 
I  have  described,  and  the  departmental  operations  not 
only  clearly  recognized,  but  the  burden  which  belongs 
to  each  properly  distributed. 

I  am  very  much  inclined  to  say  that  the  most  import- 
ant single  consideration  in  respect  to  cost  accounting, 
as  it  deals  with  burden,  is  to  make  sure  that  all  ex- 
penses of  this  character  are  not  only  recognized  and 
distributed,  but  that  they  are  actually  charged  in  full 
to  the  respective  products  which  the  mill  makes  by 
some  just  methods  such  as  the  machine-hour  rate. 

Efficiency  in  any  factory,  mill,  or  shop  is  wholly 
a  question  of  getting  a  suitable  return  for  the  expendi- 
ture made,  and  this  question  will  never  be  properly 
answered  unless  there  is  charged  to  each  and  every 
department,  not  only  the  payroll,  but  also  the  proper 
proportion  of  fixed  charges  such  as  I  have  described. 

Unearned  Burden. 

Many  manufacturers  are  accustomed  to  say  that 
when  the  volume  of  production  diminshes,  the  average 
or  unit  cost  increases.  On  the  contrary,  if  your  pro- 
duction falls  off,  because  of  poor  business  conditions, 
the  burden  should  be  absorbed  only  in  proportion  to 
what  you  have  actually  produced. 

A  three-machine  mill,  for  example,  finds  it  necessary, 
owing  to  lack  of  orders,  to  shut  down  one  machine  for 
a  week.  Throughout  the  month  this  machine  has  been 
running  at  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  producing  a 
grade  of  paper  which  cost,  let  us  say,  5e  a  pound,  but 
had  previously  cost  dy^c  a  pound.  If  you  load  on  to 
this  5c  cost  the  fixed  charges  of  the  week  when  the 
machine  was  idle,  you  raise  the  cost  to  perhaps  6e  a 
pound.  The  cost  of  the  paper  made  during  the  three 
weeks  when  the  third  machine  was  running  was  not 
actually  any  greater  because  the  machine  was  down  for 
a  week,  any  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper  made  on 
the  other  two  machines  was  greater  because  of  the 
shutdown.  The  unabsorbed  burden  for  the  week  re- 
presents unused  capacity  and  is  a  direct  loss  that 
cannot  justly  be  loaded  on  to  the  production  costs  of 
other  machines,  or  other  weeks. 


This  method  of  including  in  the  cost  of  the  product 
only  the  amount  of  burden  that  it  has  actually  used  is 
not  only  correct  in  theory,  but  it  has  several  very 
practical  advantages.  First,  the  costs  are  made  up  on 
the  same  basis  at  all  times,  and  a  comparison  of  similar 
runs  gives  a  fair  measure  of  the  efficiency  in  the  sev- 
eral departments.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  absorb 
all  the  burden  each  month  or  period,  the  comparative 
costs  may  lose  all  significance  because  of  the  variation 
in  production.  Second,  the  inventories  taken  at  cost 
prices  will  be  on  the  same  basis  each  year,  while  with 
the  other  method  the  inventory  at  the  end  of  a  poor 
year  would  be  loaded  with  a  higher  percentage  of  bur- 
den, which  would  partly  obscure  the  poor  results  and 
then  make  the  next  year  absorb  part  of  the  loss  in 
the  apparently  decreased  margin  of  profit  between  the 
loaded  costs  and  the  selling  prices. 

Effect  on  Sales  Policies, 

When  burden  charges  are  reckoned  as  they  should 
be  in  the  cost  of  the  product,  the  management  is  sure 
to  have  a  very  different  attitude  towards  certain  sales 
policies,  especially  in  times  of  slack  production. 

The  difference  between  the  total  burden  and  that  ab- 
sorbed by  the  paper  actually  made  during  the  month 
or  period  measures  the  loss  from  unused  capacity  in 
dollars  and  cents.  We  have  introduced  this  method 
not  only  into  paper  mills  but  into  many  other  indus- 
tries. In  numerous  instances  where  the  directors  have 
voted  to  curtail  production,  the  results  of  the  first 
month's  operations  have  shown  them  how  much  has 
been  lost  from  unearned  burden,  and  they  have  imme- 
diately decided  to  keep  the  mill  running  full  even  if 
they  could  not  sell  the  product  at  the  usual  margin  of 
profit — perhaps  at  only  enough  above  the  cost  for  ma- 
terial and  direct  labor  to  carry  part  of  the  burden. 
With  this  definite  knowledge  of  true  costs  for  burden 
as  well  as  material  and  labor  (which  vary  almost  di- 
rectly with  the  volume  of  product)  the  management 
can  decide  how  far  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  prices  in 
order  to  keep  up  full  production,  and  they  can  do  this 
by  actual  comparison  of  reliable  figures  and  not  mere 
guesswork.  In  times  of  business  depression  a  method 
of  distributing  all  the  burden  over  the  paper  actually 
made  is  really  worse  than  mere  guesswork,  because  the 
management,  having  figures  which  they  believe  are  re- 
liable, may  lose  business  which  is  really  profitable  (be- 
cause the  burden  cost  is  so  high  that  it  appears  un- 
profitable). 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  gentlemen  are  wondering 
what  happens  to  the  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  from  un- 
used capacity,  and  how  a  mill  can  be  run  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  enforced  shutdowns  due  to 
business  depressions,  low  water,  or  other  special  causes. 
My  answer  is  to  admit  that  these  losses  must  be  taken 
mto  consideration  in  fixing  selling  prices,  although  they 
sliould  not  increase  manufacturing  costs.  In  order  to 
earn  a  fair  net  profit,  the  selling  prices,  over  a  period 
of  years,  must  be  enough  above  the  manufacturing 
costs  to  cover  selling  expenses  and  also  the  average 
losses  from  shutdowns  and  unused  capacity. 

Cost  Accounting  and  Efficiency. 

Whatever  the  effect  on  sales  policy,  comprehensive 
cost  accounting,  appropriate  to  a  paper  mill,  is  a  posi- 
tive help  to  efficient  and  economical  manufacturing. 
Since  raw  material  is  one  of  the  fundamental  elements 
of  cost,  factory  accounting  at  the  very  beginning  pro- 
vides for  the  control  of  inventories,  insuring  that  the 
investment  in  stock  of  various  kinds  is  kept  at  the  eco- 
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nomical  minimum.  The  stock  clerk,  at  the  same  time, 
is  responsible  for  keeping  the  quantities  of  various 
items  at  the  proper  balance  to  supply  manufacturing 
needs  efficiently.  When  the  cost  records  are  "tied  in" 
with  the  general  accounting,  the  management  has  com- 
plete control  not  only  over  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  factory,  but  over  the  inventories  of  raw  material, 
work-in-process,  and  finished  product. 

A  cost-accounting  practice,  including  burden  charges 
carefully  analyzed  and  applied,  not  only  provides  for  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  cost  of  the  product  but  it 
also  enables  the  management  to  compare  different  ways 
of  making  the  same  or  a  similar  product.  They  can  de- 
termine on  which  machine  their  various  orders  will  run 
to  the  best  advantage,  with  a  minimum  of  broke  and 
shrinkage,  and  a  maximum  of  production.  They  can 
find  the  point  on  each  order  where  greater  speed  is  no 
longer  an  advantage,  where  the  loss  due  to  breaks 
would  offset  the  gain  due  to  increased  production.  They 
can  determine  the  best  furnish  for  each  grade  by  not- 
ing the  effect,  on  the  cost  sheet,  of  each  change  of  fur- 
nish, as  compared  with  previous  runs  of  the  same  grade. 
Incidentally,  they  may  discover  that  an  apparent  sav- 
ing in  the  cost  of  the  furnish  is  often  nullified  by  its 
effect  on  the  speed  with  which  the  paper  can  be  run, 
or  on  the  broke  and  the  shrinkage. 

Accurate  Furnish  Costs. 

How  can  you  tell  the  exact  effect  on  the  cost  of  a 
given  paper  from  putting  more  or  less  woodpulp  or  rag 
pulp  into  the  furnish  unless  you  know  as  accurately 
what  the  ragpulp  has  cost,  as  you  do  the  cost  of  the 
woodpulp  which  you  purchase  outside,  ready  to  put 
into  the  beaters?  Dependable  costs  are  particularly 
important  in  a  mill  where  halfstuffs  are  made  and 
used.  The  raw  stock  passes  through  a  number  of  pro- 
cesses, each  carrying  more  or  less  heavy  burden 
charges.  Varying  losses  occur  during  certain  of  these 
conversion  processes,  and  unless  all  labor  and  burden 
charges  are  applied,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
yields  obtained,  the  halfstuff  will  frequently  go  into  the 
beater,  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  paper,  bearing  a 
fictitious  value.  The  general  tendency  is  to  undervalue 
this  stock  at  the  beaters,  where  it  is  combined  with 
pulps  whose  value  is  definitely  known.  Therefore,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  halfstuff  used,  the  more  urgent 
the  need  for  sound  costs. 

The  cost  records  will  show  at  once  whether  a  more 
expensive  material  has  been  charged  into  the  furnish 
than  was  ordered,  whether  greater  quantities  of  some 
of  the  materials  have  been  used  than  was  ordered  to 
make  a  given  grade  and  weight  of  paper,  and  whether 
the  estimated  yields  from  different  raw  stocks  agree 
with  the  actual  yields. 

Departmental  Costs. 

Having  described  the  analysis  which  is  essential  to 
get  the  successive  subdivisions  of  manufacturing  oper- 
ations in  a  paper  mill,  I  wish  now  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  each  and  all  of  these  operations  have  an 
individual  cost  that  goes  up  or  down  according  to  the 
various  circumstances  affecting  production,  but  de- 
pending chiefly  upon  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  su- 
perintendent and  his  foremen.  Papermaking  is  an  in- 
dustry of  skill,  requiring  in  some  respects  highly  tech- 
nical chemical  tests,  which,  in  turn,  depend  for  suc- 
cessful operation  on  accurate  records  of  time  ,tempera- 
tures,  pres.sures,  etc.  You  will  all  agree  that  the  con- 
trol of  mill  chemistry  depends  upon  having  these  rec- 
ords in  trustworthy  form.    Accurate  cost  accounting 


not  only  requires  adequate  records,  but  when  these  re- 
cords are  kept  and  the  costs  are  known,  an  intelligent 
manager  will  immediately  use  them  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  departments. 

These  records,  when  accumulated  over  a  period  of 
some  time,  will  set  standards  for  production  which  can 
be  used  as  bases  for  comparison  of  future  operations. 
When  a  new  order  is  to  be  run,  the  best  previous  or- 
der of  a  similar  kind  and  grade  of  paper  should  be  set 
up  as  a  standard  to  see  if  the  men  on  the  machines  can- 
not beat  the  former  production  and  decrease  the  cost. 
If  handled  in  the  right  way  these  costs  and  production 
records  become  very  valuable  aids  to  the  foreman  in 
running  their  departments  most  economicaly  and  ef- 
ficiently. 

Production  Reports. 

The  cost  and  production  reports  also  bring  close  to- 
gether the  control  of  materials  and  the  control  of  oper- 
ations. 

The  management  will  know,  for  example,  exactly 
how  long  the  various  kind  of  rags  were  in  the  bleach 
boilers,  how  long  in  the  washers,  how  much  substance 
was  lost  between  the  weight  of  dry  rags  and  the  fiber 
finally  deposited  in  the  drainer,  how  much  of  this  half- 
stuff,  and  pulp  to  go  with  it,  was  put  into  the  beaters, 
how  much  sizing  and  coloring  matter  was  used,  and 
finally,  how  much  of  the  furnish  emerged  as  salable  pro- 
duct. I  understand,  of  course,  that  some  paper  manu- 
facturers, who  have  done  but  very  little  in  the  way  of 
cost  accounting,  have  excellent  records  of  this  kind, 
and  when  this  is  true,  I  can  only  think  what  a  pity  it 
is  that  these  records  are  not  used,  with  the  very  little 
modification  which  they  probably  require  to  bring 
out  reliable  costs  of  the  several  operations. 

The  same  production  reports,  properly  arranged, 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  efficient  supervision  of  labor. 
Cost  accounting  in  respect  to  labor  charges  consists 
primarily  of  reporting  correctly  the  orders  and  runs  on 
which  the  work  has  been  done,  or  the  expense  or  other 
special  accounts  to  which  the  payroll  should  be 
charged.  It  is  essential  that  the  accounting  should 
carefully  separate  manufacturing  labor  costs  and  labor 
costs  due  to  the  numerous  kinds  of  accessor}^  work  car- 
ried on  at  the  plant.  Only  when  such  additional  ele- 
ments of  expense  are  carefully  separated  from  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  manufacture  can  the  productive  depart- 
ments be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  results  ob- 
tained from  a  given  payroll  expenditure. 

In  most  cases  it  is  tremendously  important  that  the 
results  should  be  reported  promptly  to  the  factory 
superintendent,  to  the  foremen,  and,  in  many  instances, 
to  the  workmen  themselves  if  the  efficiency  of  the  fac- 
tory is  to  be  kept  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard.  Some 
surprising  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of 
labor  records  which  gave  the  management  prompt  and 
reliable  information  as  to  what  each  workman  in  the 
mill  was  doing.  Production  is  frequently  increased 
simply  from  the  moral  effect  of  having  the  records. 

Danger  of  Tests  and  Averages. 

Now  that  I  have  outlined  the  characteristics  of  a 
sound  cost-accounting  practice  for  a  paper  mill,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inaccuracy  and  the 
danger  of  wrong  information  which  lui-ks  in  much  of 
the  so-called  "cost  finding"  still  in  vogue  in  a  great 
many  paper  mills.  Some  manufacturers,  for  example, 
estimate  the  cost  of  different  grades  of  paper  with  a 
great  deal  of  care,  and  feel  very  uncomfortable  in  re- 
gard to  the  accuracy  of  these  estimates,  because  when 
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multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  paper  made, 
they  account  very  nearly  for  the  total  cost  of  mill  op- 
erations during  the  year.  You  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  we  have  found  paper  mills  where  this  kind 
of  cost  calculation  has  received  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  yet  a  really  analytical  cost  practice  showed 
that  the  calculations  contained  serious  errors  in  re 
gard  to  some  of  the  important  products  in  the  mill. 

Combining  facts  that  really  differ  gives  a  meaning- 
less average.  When  a  paper  machine  can  produce  thou- 
sands of  pounds  more  paper  in  a  day  on  one  grade  and 
weight  than  it  can  on  another,  there  is  little  to  be  gain- 
ed by  attempting  to  average  facts  which  are  signifi- 
eant  to  a  management  only  when  their  exact  variation 
is  recognized  as  accurately  as  possible.  Finishing  costs 
vary  tremendously,  as  we  have  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively to  several  paper  manufacturers,  and  when  the 
cost  of  packing  and  shipping  is  carefully  separated 
from  other  charges  in  the  factory,  there  are  sometimes 
surprises  in  store  for  practical  men  as  to  the  variation 
in  cost  arising  from  the  different  ways  of  selling  their 
product. 

How  to  Use  Averages. 

And  yet  average  costs,  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  a 
danger  to  be  avoided,  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
under  certain  circumstances.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight 
that  a  carefully  kept  record  of  the  results  of  a  test 
run  can  be  relied  upon  to  guide  the  management  in 
making  a  particular  kind  of  paper,  or  in  fixing  the 
price  at  which  to  sell  it.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
a  test  run  may  be  seriously  in  error.  Workmen  under 
such  circumstances  are  apt  to  perform  very  much  bet- 
ter than  they  will  under  average  conditions.  It  is 
quite  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  will  en- 
counter some  obstacles  which  can  be  removed  by  a  fur- 
ther experience  with  the  product  in  question,  so  that 
the  test  run  offers  not  only  the  danger  of  a  perform- 
ance at  a  higher  standard  than  can  be  maintained,  but 
nlso  the  unsuspected  danger  that  the  costs  are  higher 
ihan  need  be,  because  of  the  comparative  unfamiliarity 
with  the  operation  in  question.  We  have  found  it  par- 
ticularly important  in  paper  mill  cost  accounting  to  get 
averages  on  successive  operations  which  are  of  a  kind 
that  will  permit  of  averages,  not  only  for  labor  costs, 
but  also  for  materials,  in  view  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  determining  the  accurate  dry  weight,  not  only  of 
halfstuff,  but  also  of  the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  furnish. 

Summary  of  Cost  Methods. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  points  which  I  have  called 
to  your  attention,  the  basis  of  good  cost  accounting  is 
analysis.  It  is  essential  to  recognize  as  many  different 
operations  as  can  be  clearly  defined,  and  to  determine 
the  cost  of  each  and  the  contributions  they  respectively 
make  to  the  various  kinds  of  product. 

The  accurate  determination  of  burden  in  which  you 
recognize  each  element,  and  distribute  its  total  charge 
to  the  respective  departments  making  use  of  the  facili- 
ties which  cause  the  burden  charges,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  a  sound  cost-accounting  practice. 

I  must  urge  upon  you  again  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  cost  accounts  include  all  the  expenses  of  the 
business,  of  charging  interest  on  the  investment,  and  of 
making  an  adequate  provision  for  depreciation  for 
reasons  which  I  have  already  given  at  some  length. 

It  is  not  only  important  to  include  all  of  these 
charges  in  working  up  the  burden  in  a  paper  mill,  but 
we  have  found  it  of  particular  importance  to  consider 
the  total  of  these  charges  in  comparison  with  the  nor- 


mal product  of  the  mill.  Burden  for  the  most  part  re- 
presents capacity.  If  the  output  is  normal  the  burden 
rate  is  in  fair  proportion  to  the  product.  If  the  output 
falls  off  strikingly,  it  is  the  greatest  possible  error  in 
cost  accounting  to  say  that  unit  costs  have  increased 
accordingly.  The  fact,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
that  a  large  part  of  the  mill's  capacity  is  actually  un- 
utilized, and  that  the  owners  have  to  carry,  without 
profit  to  themselves,  the  fixed  charges  on  the  idle 
equipment.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  costs  may  be 
secured  which  are  strictly  comparable  one  season  with 
another,  and  so  reflect  accurately  the  efficiency  of  the 
respective  departments,  unobscured  by  fluctuations  in 
volume. 

The  final  test  of  the  acciiracy  of  cost  accounting  in  a 
paper  mill  or  elsewhere  is  that  it  shall  prove  with  the 
financial  books. 

Need  of  Competent  Supervision. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  improving  the  cost- 
accounting  practice  in  their  mill,  I  would  urge  the  im- 
portance of  securing  a  competent  man  to  take  charge 
of  the  cost  system  when  it  is  installed.  A  man  of  the 
right  sort  can  earn  his  salary  many  times  over  in  get- 
ting out  facts  for  the  management  and  presenting  them 
in  such  form  that  they  may  be  readily  used  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  mill.  It  is  also  essential  to  the 
successful  operation  of  a  cost  system  that  it  should 
have  the  vigorous  support  of  the  management.  The 
success  which  has  attended  our  efforts  to  establish  costs 
in  paper  mills  has  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
the  interest  and  the  authoritative  support  which  we 
have  secured  from  the  owners  and  active  managers  of 
the  mills. 

Finally,  to  you  gentlemen  gathered  here  as  an  asso- 
ciation of  manufacturers,  interested  in  a  similar  pro- 
duct, and  therefore  operating  under  similar  conditions, 
I  would  urge  the  importance  of  reaching  some  common 
understanding  as  to  what  constitutes  the  cost  of  pa- 
per. Conditions  in  your  several  mills  vary  so  much 
that  the  exact  details  of  procedure  which  work  with  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  in  one  mill  will  not  be  exact- 
ly suited  to  the  conditions  elsewhere.  It  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  all  of  you,  however,  that  you  agree 
on  the  elements  or  fundamentals  of  a  good  cost  prac- 
tice;  chiefly  to  make  sure  that  all  of  the  elements  in- 
volved are  included  in  your  calculations,  not  forget- 
ting interest  on  the  investment  and  an  adequate  pro- 
vision for  depreciation,  as  well  as  all  the  charges  which 
you  ultimately  disburse  through  your  cash  book  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  year's  operation. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  IN  MAINE. 

Bangor,  Me.,  January  31.— One  of  the  bitterest  fights 
to  take  place  in  the  present  session  of  the  Maine  leg- 
islature this  winter  will  be  over  the  proposed  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  which  is  to  be  introduced 
shortly.  This  proposed  law  affects  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per interests  of  the  State  particularly,  as  that  indus- 
try employs  a  large  percentage  of  the  men  engaged  in 
industrial  work  in  Maine. 

Strong  opposition  has  developed  which  will  make  it- 
self shown  in  the  legislature.  The  State  Federation 
of  Labor  is  solidly  behind  the  measure,  which  is  pat- 
terned after  the  Massachusetts  law.  The  bill  M^as  be- 
fore the  legislature  two  years  ago,  when  it  occasioned 
a  long  debate,  and  was  finally  defeated  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PULP  AND 

PAPER  INDUSTRY 

JOHN  G.  SUTHERLAND,  Sales  Manager  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 


"It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary" — but  that  is  not  the 
only  long  route,  for  the  sales  manager  of  a  big  news 
print  organization  often  journeys  thousands  of  miles  to 
renew  a  contract  or  secure  a  new  customer  for  his 
firm.  Talk  of  travel  and  vast  distances,  what  does  the 
reader  think  of  riding  seventy  thousand  miles  in  one 
year  by  trolley,  rail  and  boat!  To  make  use  of  a 
colloquial  term,  that  is  "going  some,"  yet  it  has  been 
covered  by  John  G.  Sutherland,  of  Toronto,  one  of 
the  sales  managers  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Mills,  in  jaunts  all  the  way  from  Mexico  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  American  continent.  He  has  been 
a  telegraph  operator,  a  stenographer,  a  bookkeeper,  a 
shipping  clerk,  a  traffic  manager,  a  salesman  of  chemi- 
cal and  sulphite  pulp,  lumber,  charcoal  and  news  print 
as  well  as  a  paper  dealer,  an  assistant  to  managers  of 
companies  and  a  general  sales  manager. 


His  career  has  certainly  been  an  interesting  and 
strenuous  one  and  being  a  graduate  of  the  hard  school 
of  experience,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  about  pulp  and 
paper,  market  conditions,  shipping,  transportation, 
routing,  freight  rates,  etc.,  that  he  does  not  know.  Mr. 
Sutherland  has  always  kept  in  close  touch  with  things 
around  pulp  and  paper  plants,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  these  products  is  of  no  superficial  character.  He 
is  possessed  of  the  knack  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of 
affairs,  and  there  are  few  men  who  can  discuss  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  trade  more  intelligently  or  in- 
structively. 

His  boyhood  days  were  spent  in  Listowel,  Ont.  Af- 
ter he  left  school,  his  first  job  was  with  the  G.N.W. 
Telegraph  Co.,  where  he  ran  messages  and  learned  the 


key.  Then  he  took  a  situation  with  a  piano  manufac- 
turing company  in  his  native  town,  and  received  a  good 
training  in  office  routine.  His  introduction  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  line  came  about  a  year  later,  when  he  en- 
gaged with  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  being 
assigned  various  duties,  first  in  the  mills,  working  on 
the  grinders  and  wet  machines  and  testing  pulp,  and 
next  in  the  office  as  stenographer,  telegrapher  and  ship- 
per. The  company  had  an  output  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  tons  daily  of  ground  wood  pulp,  and  an 
equipment  of  thirty  grinders.  Some  fourteen  years 
ago  the  subject  of  this  reference  was  made  sales  agent 
of  the  organization.  He  was  handy,  useful  and  de- 
pendable in  many  capacities  and  could  turn  off  work 
with  thoroughness  and  dispatch.  Gradually  the  com- 
pany at  the  Soo  branched  out  in  other  lines  of  manu- 
facture, putting  in  a  cylinder  machine  for  making 
wrapping  and  building  papers,  a  tar  paper  plant,  a 
veneer  mill,  a  sixty-ton  sulphite  e((uipment  and  a  char- 
coal plant  with  twenty-two  retorts,  which  was  operat- 
ed by  the  Algonia  Commercial  Co.  The  outputs  of 
these  industries  were  sold  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  who  also 
supervised  traffic  arrangements,  except  that  of  the 
Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway. 

Was  he  busy?  Well,  he  never  went  to  bed  on  the 
same  day  on  which  he  arose.  It  was  part  of  his  work, 
and  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  heavy  load.  His  business 
relations  brought  him  in  contact  with  many  men,  pro- 
minent and  influential  in  the  trade,  and  six  years  ago 
he  was  made  sales  and  traffic  manager  for  the  Minne- 
sota and  Ontario  Power  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  ]\Iin- 
neapolis.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  International 
Falls  as  assistant  to  the  President  of  the  Company,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Backus.  In  that  responsible  post  he  remained 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  in  December,  1911,  came 
to  Toronto,  becoming  Vice-President,  and  purchasing 
an  interest  in  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  widely  known  jobbing  houses 
in  the  province.  In  October  of  the  following  year,  he 
joined  forces  with  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  as  general  sales  and  traffic  manager.  A  few 
months  after  was  made  assistant  to  the  managing  direc- 
tor, having  meanwhile  sold  his  holdings  to  Mr.  Rat- 
cliff.  On  the  amalgamation  of  the  Spanish  River  Co. 
and  the  Lake  Superior  Paper  Co.,  and  the  subsequent 
transfer  of  the  head  office  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont., 
Mr.  Sutherland  remained  in  Toronto  for  some  time,  but 
during  the  past  few  months,  his  location  has  been  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  for  the  reason  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  425  tons  daily  output  of  news  print  of 
the  company  at  their  plants  in  Espanola,  Sturgeon 
Falls  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  is  marketed  across  the  bor- 
der. In  association  with  Mr.  J.  T.  Mix,  he  looks  after 
the  sales  of  this  enormous  production  and  travels  over 
the  Continent — from  New  York  to  Denver  and  from 
Halifax  to  Winnipeg.  The  major  portion  of  his  time  is 
spent  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  who  is  only  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  outdoor  sports, 
and  in  his  'teens  played  hockey  and  lacrosse,  being  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  International  League,  while  at 
the  Soo.    Fond  of  bowling,  he  belongs  to  the  Granite 
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Club,  Toronto,  but  his  chief  delight,  outside  of  clos- 
ing remunerative  contracts  for  news  print  with  lead- 
ing Canadian  and  American  publishers,  is  in  a  game 
of  golf.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  several 
clubs  in  Toronto,  and  points  in  the  United  States.  His 
busy,  active  life,  however,  permits  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle leisure.  Genial  and  courteous  under  all  circum- 
stances, no  one  ever  saw  Mr.  Sutherland  in  a  down- 
hearted mood.  He  has  many  friends  in  the  trade,  for, 
in  the  words  of  a  former  employer,  he  "wears  well, 
talks  interestingly  and  works  whole-heartedly." 


Peat  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Paper 

By    M.  A. 

(Translated  from  "La  Papeterie  Francaise,  for  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine,  by  C.  E.  Bandelin.) 

The  use  of  peat  for  paper  manufacturing  purposes 
was  suggested  long  ago,  and  paper  industry  periodi- 
cals have  many  times  published  patents  relating  to  this 
subject. 

Canada  is  one  of  the  papermaking  countries  most  in- 
terested in  the  use  of  this  raw  material,  as  the  area 
of  peat  bogs  there  exceed  30,000,000  of  acres,  or  10,- 
000,000  more  than  in  the  U.S.,  and  more  than  any  Eu- 
ropean country,  except  perhaps  Russia.  Many  dif- 
ferent methods  have  been  suggested  for  utilizing  the 
peat;  as  fuel,  as  gas  producer,  as  raw  material  for  the 
manufacturing  of  alcohol,  as  litter,  as  packing  material 
for  fruit,  etc. 

Previous  experiments  in  using  it  for  papermaking 
purposes  however  don't  seem  to  have  given  very  en- 
couraging results  from  an  economical  standpoint, 
either  with  peat  alone  or  mixed  with  woodpulp.  The 
lack  of  success  met  with  may  be  explained  by  several 
reasons.  Several  authors  describe  quite  seriously  di- 
gesting methods  with  soda  or  other  chemicals  under 
high  pressure,  sometimes  followed  by  a  bleaching  with 
chloride  of  lime.  The  only  result  of  such  methods  is 
the  rapid  vanishing  of  the  capital  engaged  without  any 
hope  of  future  profits. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  general  term 
"peat,"  includes  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, which  have  been  submitted  to  a  more  or  less 
advanced  decomposition  in  the  ground.  It  is  evident, 
that  a  peat  can  give  promising  results  or  be  immediate- 
ly rejected,  depending  upon,  if  it  is  of  recent  or  old 
formation,  or  upon  which  organic  substances  it  con- 
tains. In  this  manner  the  peat  from  the  very  vast  bogs 
near  Amiens  (Prance),  has  been  found  impossible  to 
utilise  in  any  industry.  Its  state  of  decomposition  is 
too  advanced,  and  it  crumbles  to  pieces  when  dry.  Sucn 
peat  may  be  used  as  a  fuel  and  give  gas  by  distillation ; 
perhaps  it  may  have  other  uses,  but  not  for  paper- 
making. 

Another  kind  of  peat,  however,  occurring,  for  in- 
stance in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyrenees,  has  been 
experimented  with  and  can  certainly  take  a  place 
among  the  raw  materials  for  papermaking. 

In  most  peat-bogs  there  exists  at  a  certain  depth  be- 
low the  surface,  2 — 7  ft.  sometimes  a  layer  of  only 
slightly  decomposed  peat,  in  which  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  plants  are  found,  only  a  little  chang- 
ed. Below  this  layer  the  peat  is  decomposed,  dark- 
er, and  cannot  be  used  for  papermaking  purposes. 


In  the  experiments  in  question  only  the  manufac- 
ture of  cardboards  was  tried  as  the  peat  seemed  to  be 
less  suitable  for  paper  manufacture,  perhaps  with  ex- 
ception for  certain  very  dark-colored  tar-papers. 

The  peat  was  used  as  it  was  taken  from  the  bogs, 
without  previous  washing.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
it  contained  very  little  earth  and  extraneous  matter. 
The  washing  of  peat  gives  a  very  dirty,  dark-colored 
wash-water,  which  cannot  be  let  out  into  rivers  or 
lakes,  as  this  would  cause  complaints  and  difficulties. 

The  author  simply  refined  the  raw  peat  a  little  in  or- 
der to  cut  ofi:  too  long  fibres,  and  to  beat  up  certain 
roots,  somewhat  coarse ;  he  added  digested  straw  pulp, 
about  50  per  cent,  and  obtained  a  cardboard  of  an 
agreeable  brown  color,  both  strong  and  pliable.  Its 
strength  was  certainly  superior  to  cardboard  made  only 
of  straw.  He  also  obtained  a  satisfactory  product  by 
mixing  50  per  cent  of  peat  with  50  per  cent  of  old 
paper. 

The  experiments  were  executed  on  a  very  small  scale 
and  no  advices  as  to  results  obtainable  on  a  manufac- 
turing scale  can  be  given.  It,  however,  seems  as  if 
the  kind  of  peat  used  when  only  a  little  decomposed 
could  very  well  be  used  for  cardboards  without  any 
digesting.  The  screening  surface  of  coarse  must  be 
large  and  continuously  cleaned.  The  riffler  also  must 
be  of  ample  dimensions. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  use  the  water  passing  through 
the  wire  over  again,  in  order  to  have  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  discharge  in  the  river.  The  wire  ought  to  be 
long  and  the  speed  slow  on  account  of  the  high  pro- 
portion of  very  short  fibres,  and  also  because  some  of 
the  fibres  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  "greasiness." 
The  natural  color  of  the  peat  does  not  permit  manu- 
facturing of  light-colored  boards,  at  least  only  if  a 
very  small  percentage  is  used. 

From  an  economical  point  of  view  the  use  of  peat 
under  the  stated  conditions  seems  intersting  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  price 
for  peat  here,  as  it  mainly  depends  upon  local  condi- 
tions. The  mechanical  extraction  seems  possible,  but 
the  problem  is  far  from  being  solved  for  peat  only  a 
little  decomposed  and  still  rich  in  fibres,  which  cannot 
very  well  be  taken  from  the  bogs  by  means  of  excavat- 
ing machinery. 

Extraction  by  hand  is  laborious  and  expensive.  On 
the  other  side,  if  the  peat  is  utilized  on  the  spot,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dry  it,  but  for  transport  an  air- 
drying  is  indispensable,  as  the  percentage  of  water  of- 
ten reaches  ^5  per  cent. 

The  peat  is  a  raw  material,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
which  the  cardboard  manufacturer  in  certain  regions 
can  obtain  cheaply  and  which  can  be  useful  to  him; 
mixed  with  straw  pulp  or  old  paper  it  will  give,  if 
sufficiently  fibrous,  cheap  cardboards  of  good  quality. 


QUEBEC  CULLERS'  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  timber  mea- 
sured and  culled  to  date  at  Quebec,  is  furnished  by  the 
Supervisor  of  Cullers'  Office,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

cu.  ft.        cu.  ft.         eu.  ft. 
Waney  white  pine  .  .    1,172,720       244,280  599,800 

White  pine   1,760  7,560   

Red  pine   12,200  960  1 040 

Oak   113,840       177,240       343  480 

Elm   313,640       284,880  305,760 

Ash   520  1,000  680 

Birch  and  Maple  . .       42,920        47,680        50  800 
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CHINA  CLAY 

By    ALEX.  ANNANDALB 


This  material  is  the  most  largely  coBsumed  of  any 
loading  used  by  paper  makers  as  it  is  the  least  ex- 
pensive and  most  suitable  material  obtainable  for 
the  purpose  for  which  is  is  required. 

A  great  deal  might  be  written  about  the  different 
reasons,  which  led  to  its  use,  but  we  may  leave  this  out, 
and  proceed  to  the  object  of  this  article,  which  is 
written  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  hints  as  to 
the  best  way  of  handling  it  in  a  paper  mill. 

China  clay,  in  this  country  is  obtainable  from  two 
principle  sources — viz.  Cornwall,  Eng.,  and  the  States, 

There  are  many  different  grades  of  clay  come  from 


FIG.i 


at  once  to  the  floor  where  the  mixers  are,  and  store 
it  there,  on  no  account  store  it  in  a  dark,  damp  and 
dirty  celler  because  it  is  "only  clay." 

When  you  start  mixing  clay  be  sure  that  your  water 
supply  is  properly  strained  and  that  your  mixing  pot 
is  clean. 

As  to  position  of  mixers  it  is  best  to  have  them  up  as 
high  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  any  pumping,  because 
clay  is  very  destructive  to  any  pump.  It  is  therefore 
best  to  mix  your  clay  on  an  upper  floor,  so  that  after 
mixing  the  clay  can  flow  by  gravity  to  the  point  where 
it  is  screened,  and  from  there  to  service,  or  store  tank, 
from  which  it  can  be  draAvn  to  measuring  tanks  at 
beaters. 

As  to  mixing,  do  not  grudge  having  plenty  mixing 
power,  never  have  less  than  two  mixers,  so  that  while 
one  is  mixing,  the  other  can  be  screening.  Do  not 
grudge  time  in  mixing,  for  the  longer  you  mix  the 
better  percentage  of  retention  will  you  obtain.  This 
assertion  can  very  easily  be  proved  by  anyone  doubt- 
ful about  it. 


Cornwall,  and  papermakers  should  never  purchase  ex- 
cept on  sample,  and  on  delivery  see  that  the  clay  is 
equal  to  sample. 

With  regard  to  the  clay  from  the  States,  commonly 
called  "Domestic,"  generally  speaking  it  is  not  neaiiy 
so  good  as  any  reliable  English  brand,  being  behind 
in  cleanliness,  in  color  and  in  fineness  of  particles. 

There  is  another  source  of  clay  supply  in  Canada, 
but  there  seems  to  be  considerable  delay  in  developing 
it,  which  is  a  pity,  as  from  sample  cars  which  the  writer 
has  seen  and  worked,  it  appears  to  be  the  best  clay 
of  all,  for  color,  cleanliness  and  fine  division. 
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Whichever  brand  of  clay  the  papermaker  buys,  if 
he  wants  a  respectably  clean  sheet  of  paper,  he  has  to 
set  about  cleaning  his  clay  carefully,  just  the  same  as 
he  would  do  with  whatever  fibre  he  uses. 

To  begin  with  clay  ought  not  to  be  shipped  to  the 
mill  in  bulk,  from  its  place  of  origin,  because  if  so, 
in  transit  it  is  sure  to  collect  a  quantity  of  avoidable 
dirt,  which  is  merely  an  addition  to  the  natural  dirt 
it  contains,  and  means  so  much  more  to  be  got  rid  of. 
It  will  cost  more,  but  it  is  certainly  better  to  buy 
clay  delivered  in  either  casks  of  bags. 

When  a  car  of  clay  arrives  at  the  mill,  no  matter  how 
shipped,  see  that  it  does  not  get  more  foreign  dirt 
in  course  of  transit  to  store.  There  are  few  mills  where 
it  does  not. 

The  storage  should  be  in  a  clean,  dry,  and  well  light- 
ed place.   If  the  clay  has  to  be  hoisted  at  all,  hoist  it 
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FIG.  3. 

After  mixing  comes  the  straining.  This  is  very  com- 
monly done  through  an  ordinary  flat  sieve,  covered 
with  wire  cloth  (generally  old  machine  wire).  This 
is  certainly  not  effectual  as  the  wire  is  alwaj's  inclin- 
ed to  choke  up,  and  requires  constant  attention  and 
rubbing,  and  ta^jping  pretty  well  all  the  time.  This 
gets  the  clay  through,  and  also  a  goodly  proportion 
of  the  finer  dirt.  A  few  miniites  neglect  and  the 
strainer  runs  over,  and  the  whole  collection  gets  into 
the  beater. 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  screen  is  really  an 
ordinary  drum  washer,  fixed  up  as  in  Fig.  1.  The  clay 
is  run  from  the  mixer  into  the  vat  and  passes  through 
the  wire  cover  of  the  drum,  leaving  the  dirt  behind, 
so  that  it  collects  in  the  trap  at  bottom  of  vat. 

When  all  your  mixer  is  strained,  open  the  ends  of 
trap,  and  hose  out  the  dirt.  Turn  on  the  spray  above 
drum  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  all  is  clean  for  the  next 
lot.  On  such  a  drum  a  100  mesh  wire  can  be  worked 
with  ease  and  if  looked  after  and  kept  clean,  it  will 
last  for  many  months. 

From  this  drum  washer  the  well  strained  clay  is 
delivered  into  the  service  tank  and  thence  to  beater 
measuring  tanks. 
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By  no  means  remove  the  old  flat  screens  at  beaters, 
keep  them  as  an  additional  precaution  to  prevent  any 
possible  scale,  from  tanks  or  pipes  getting  into  beater. 
Wash  out  mixers,  service  tanks  and  measuring  tanks 
at  frequent  and  regular  intervals  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  you  will  have  clean  clay. 

In  many  mills  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  ideal 
gravity  arrangement  throughout.  In  such  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  mix,  run  down,  pass  through  drum  and 
pump  up  to  service  tank.  The  pump  will  not  be  near- 
ly so  troublesome,  when  pumping  well  screened  clay. 

Fig.  2  shows  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  for  a 
small  consumption,  and  Pig.  3  for  a  large  consumption. 
The  design  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  was  put  up  to  handle 
four  tons  of  clay  at  a  time. 

The  mixers  were  emptied  alternately  through  the 
drum  strainer,  and  into  the  bottom  tank,  from  which 
it  was  pumped  to  the  top  tank,  which  was  sufficiently 
high  to  give  gravity  flow  to  measuring  tanks. 

The  top  and  bottom  tanks  held  sufficient  strained 
clay,  to  supply  the  mill  during  the  night,  so  all  clay 
straining  by  night  was  avoided. 

Every  tank  had  an  agitator,  and  no  clay  reached 
the  beaters  without  about  12  hours  agitation.  This 
so  increased  the  retention,  that  a  very  large  saving 
was  made  in  amount  of  clay  consumed. 


Ottawa  Notes 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  February  10. — The  measures  taken 
some  time  ago  in  the  direction  of  conservation  by  the 
James  MacLaren  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Buckingham,  in 
engaging  a  New  York  firm  of  forest  engineers  to  es- 
timate its  timber  resources  and  advise  as  to  their  re- 
production, have  resulted  in  a  lawsuit.  Action  has 
been  instituted  against  the  lumber  company  by  Messrs. 
Vitale  and  Rothery,  New  York,  the  amount  claimed  be- 
ing 18,338.50,  still  du«  for  the  cruising  of  1,411,634 
acres  of  timber  berths.  The  company  asserts  that  faith- 
ful reports  were  not  given,  and  refuses  to  pay  while 
the  forest  engineers  state  the  company  is  dissatisfied 
because  inflated  values  were  not  given. 

The  MacLaren  Company  gave  the  New  York  firm  a 
contract  in  the  summer  of  1913  to  report  on  the  exten- 
sive timber  and  pulpwood  berths  they  own.  The  for- 
est engineers  carried  out  the  contract  without,  as  they 
allege,  any  criticism  by  the  defendants  of  the  manner 
of  its  performance.  They  were  notified  last  October, 
however,  that  the  contract  had  been  cancelled  because 
tliey  had  not  furnished  reliable  reports  of  the  general 
condition  or  quantity  or  quality  of  the  timber  as  called 
for  in  the  agreement.  They  were  offered  a  smaller  am- 
ount than  had  been  agreed  on  in  payment,  but  refused 
to  accept  it,  and  have  sued  for  $18,338.50,  the  balance 
still  owing  on  their  total  claim  of  $53,936.27.  They 
state  that  the  only  reason  for  the  defendants'  dissatis- 
laction  has  been  the  accuracy  and  conscientiousness  of 
Hie  examination  made  of  their  property  whereas  they 
appeared  to  desire  the  rendering  of  inflated  values. 

There  were  81,299,578  feet  of  lumber  less  cut  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley  in  1914  than  in  1913  according  to  offi- 
cial figures  of  the  lumber  cut  just  issued,  or  118,967,779 
less  than  in  1912.  The  decrease  was  generally  shared 
111  by  paper  manufacturing  as  well  as  lumber  compan- 
ies. The  J.  R.  Booth  Company  in  1914  cut  37,000,000 
ii  et  as  compared  with  75,000,000  the  previous  year;  the 
■  laines  MacLaren  Company  of  Buckingham,  13,000,000 
as  compared  with  20,500,000  in  1913,  and  the  Riordan 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  10,250,000  feet  as  compared 
with  9,250,000  feet  in  1913. 


It  is  understood  that  among  the  rates  to  be  advanced 
by  the  railways  will  be  those  on  pulpwood  and  paper 
products. — MAC. 

An  estimate  of  the  cut  of  logs  in  the  woods  this 
winter  places  it  at  about  40  per  cent  less  than  in  1914. 
This  does  not  include  pulpwood,  however,  of  which  the 
production  is  expected  to  be  much  larger  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand. 

A  statement  of  Canadian  trade  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  with  December  1,  just  issued  by  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  Department,  shows  that  Canadian  exports 
of  paper  products  increased  during  the  year  while  im- 
ports decreased.  Exports  were  $14,828,565,  as  com- 
pared with  $10,563,056  in  1913.  Imports  were  $6,637,- 
188  or  less  than  the  1913  figures  of  $8,569,972. 

The  fifth  session  of  Parliament  commenced  its  sit- 
tings last  week.  From  all  indications  it  will  not  be  one 
of  much  interest  to  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  from 
point  of  view  of  the  legislation  likely  to  be  brought 
down.  The  new  war  taxes  to  be  imposed  are  not  ex- 
pected to  include  any  pulp  and  paper  products  in  their 
scope  though  the  suggestion  was  made  last  session  to 
put  an  export  tax  on  pulpwood.  This  the  minister  of 
fiinanee  promised  to  take  into  consideration,  but  no  an- 
nouncement, of  course,  is  forthcoming  as  to  the  result 
of  his  deliberations. 

One  piece  of  legislation  of  some  interest  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  trade  is  the  re-introduction  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Bradbury  of  his  bill  for  the  prevention  of  the  pollu- 
tion of  navigable  waters.  The  discharge  of  the  efflu- 
ent from  pulp  and  paper  mills  into  navigable  streams 
is  one  of  the  matters  covered  in  Mr.  Bradbury's  bill, 
heavy  penalties  being  provided. 

The  export  trade  will  hear  with  interest  that  the 
Government  is  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a 
war  risk  scheme.  This  is  expected  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion which  exists  at  present  in  the  matter  of  ship- 
ping and  which  is  seriously  hindering  the  export  of 
pulp  and  paper  from  this  country  to  Europe. 

The  estimates  for  coming  fiscal  year  were  brought 
down  in  Parliament  this  week.  They  contain  almost 
no  appropriations  for  new  public  works  of  any  kind 
which  will  mean  a  greatly  reduced  demand  for  build- 
ing paper,  tar-paper  and  other  such  materials. 

Application  for  permission  to  increase  the  freight 
rates  on  all  lines  east  of  Port  Arthur  will  be  made  to 
the  Railway  Commission  on  March  1  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways  under  instructions 
issued  by  Chairman  H.  L.  Drayton  of  the  Commission 
on  Tuesday.  The  date  was  fixed  when  the  chairman 
heard  from  a  C.  P.  R.  official  appearing  before  the 
board  in  another  case  that  the  railways  were  prepar- 
ing to  make  the  application  in  question.  Mr.  Drayton 
stated  that  it  was  right  in  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic that  the  application  should  be  put  in  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  so  that  before  spring  traffic  opens  up 
shippers  might  have  some  idea  as  to  what  rates  were 
to  be  advanced.  He  then  fixed  March  1  as  the  date  oi 
the  h  earing  of  the  application,  and  set  February  18  as 
the  date  when  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  propos- 
ed change  desired  by  the  railways  should  be  supplied 
to  the  officials  of  the  board,  to  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers'  Association  and  other  organizations  interested. 
He  also  stated  that  when  the  application  came  up  for 
consideration,  the  recent  advance  of  5  per  cent  in  the 
movement  of  international  freight,  put  into  effect  bj 
American  lines  operating  in  Canada  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission,  would  be  dealt  with,  and 
will  have  to  be  justified  or  it  will  be  disallowed.  ' 
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CHINA  CLAY  RETAINED  IN  PAPER 

SINDALL    AND  BACON. 


The  percentage  of  ash  foundon  igniting  a  given 
weight  of  paper  is  generally  regarded  as  some  measure 
of  the  amount  of  loading  retained  by  the  pulp  in  the 
beating  engine. 

In  the  case  of  certain  loadings  such  as  China  Clay 
and  Calcium  Sulphate  (Pearl  Hardening),  correction 
must  be  made  for  two  factors  which  influence  the  re- 
sult. These  minerals  as  added  to  the  pulp  in  the  beat- 
ing engine  are  by  no  means  in  the  same  condition  as 
the  ignited  ash  left  in  the  crucible  from  the  combus- 
tion of  the  paper.  Thus  China  Clay  is  usually  most, 
containing  8-10  per  cent  of  natural  moisture,  which  is 
easily  got  rid  of  by  mere  exposure  of  the  clay  to  air, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  contains  a  fixed  proportion 
of  chemically  combined  water  which  is  of  course  re- 
moved on  prolonged  ignition.  The  Sulphate  of  Lime 
also  loses  water  of  crystallization  on  heating  in  a 
crucible. 

Thus  a  normal  China  Clay  may  contain  10  per  cent 
of  natural  moisture  and  a  further  10  per  cent  of  wa- 
ter of  combination  when  examined  in  the  absolutely 
dry  condition.  The  clay  is  almost  invariably  moist 
when  purchased,  a  condition  which  favors  its  appli- 
cation to  paper  making.  Hence  if  a  known  weight, 
say  for  example  3  cwt.,  of  moist  china  clay  is  added 
to  a  known  weight  of  paper  pulp,  say  20  cwt.,  the 
amount  of  clay  actually  retained  by  the  paper  can 
only  be  calculated  accurately  when  due  corrections 
have  been  made  to  the  weight  of  ignited  ash  found  by 
testing.  If  the  percentage  of  ash  found  on  igniting  a 
weighed  sample  of  the  paper  is  10  per  cent,  the  re- 
tention of  china  clay  appears  to  be  10  per  cent  of  20 
cwt.  which  gives  2  cwt. 

This  is  the  amount  apparently  retained  out  of  3  cwt. 
originally  added,  and  gives  66.6  per  cent  retention  of 
original  loading,  but  on  the  assumptoin  that  the  clay 
contains  10  per  cent  of  chemically  combined  water  in 
its  absolute  dry  condition,  and  a  variable  quantity, 
between  8  and  10  per  cent  of  natural  moisture,  it  is 
clear  that  every  80  parts  of  ignited  residue  would 
really  be  equivalent  to  about  100  parts  of  moist  clay. 

We  may  ignore  for  the  moment  that  part  of  the  ash 
of  the  paper  due  to  traces  of  alum  and  mineral  salts  to- 
gether with  the  natural  ash  of  the  pulp  used,  since 
these  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  ash. 
Hence  on  this  basis  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the 
66.6  per  cent  would  be  obtained  by  multiplying  66.6 
by  100,  and  dividing  by  80,  and  then  the  actual  per- 
centage retained  would  be  83.2  per  cent. 

Even  this  correction  can  only  be  considered  exact 
when  the  amount  of  natural  moisture  in  the  paper  is 
10  per  cent.  If  the  amount  is  less  the  correction  given 
for  the  clay  itself  then  becomes  too  high. 

The  ratio  of  clay  to  paper  is  most  frequently  deter- 
mined from  the  quantity  of  paper  made  and  the  actual 
bought  clay  used.  If  the  paper  made  over  a  period  is 
100  tons  and  the  clay  added  to  the  beater  is  say  10 
tons,  then  the  records  show  the  clay  used  per  ton  of 
paper  is  1.0  tons,  and  this  form  of  expression  is  ob- 
viou.sly  a  practical  one  which  fluctuates  according  to 
the  variation  in  clay  added.  It  is  well  known  that 
common  news  will  only  carry  a  certain  percentage  of 
clay  corresponding  to  a  mineral  ash  of  7  to  8  per  cent, 
and  that  this  figure  cannot  be  increased  by  an  excess 


of  clay  in  the  beaters.  These  limits  are  easily  found 
in  practice  and  require  no  special  comment. 

We  may  consider  this  case  more  closely.  If  the 
paper  made  is  100  tons  and  the  clay  used  is  a  normal 
clay  containing  10  per  cent  of  natural  moisture,  of 
which  12  tons  have  been  consumed,  what  is  the  am- 
ount of  clay  actually  retained  when  the  ignited  resi- 
due found  by  test  is  8  per  cent? 

For  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  argument  we  can 
assume  that  the  finished  paper  contains  10  per  cent  of 
natural  moisture,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  seldom  hap- 
pens. The  common  news  when  leaving  the  paper  mill 
seldom  contains  more  than  5  to  6  per  cent. 

The  paper  contains  absolute  dry  pulp  and  absolute 
dry  clay  90  tons  with  natural  moisture  10  tons. 

The  absolute  dry  pulp  and  clay  contain  8  tons  of 
ignited  clay,  water  of  combination  of  clay,  and  the 
pulp. 

Every  8  tons  of  residue  is  equivalent  to  approximate- 
ly 9  tons  of  absolute  dry  clay,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  absolute  dry  clay  contains  10  per  cent  of  chemical- 
ly combined  water. 

Now  9  tons  of  absolute  dry  clay  is  equivalent  to 
10  tons  of  moist  clay  as  bought. 

If  we  take  it  for  granted  that  in  a  finished  paper 
the  pulp  and  clay  alike  contain  the  same  percentage 
of  natural  moisture,  a  point  open  to  consideration,  then 
the  conditions  appear  to  be : — 

Paper  =  abs.  drv  pulp  +  abs.  dry  clay  -|-  moisture 
'  81       +  9  +10 

or    air  drv  pulp  +  normal  clay 
(81+9)   _+    (9  +  1) 

Thus  the  original  residue  of  8  per  cent  becomes 
10  per  cent  when  corrected  and  the  proportion  re- 
tained is  10  tons  out  of  12  tons,  that  is  83  per 
cent  instead  of  8  tons  or  67  per  cent. 

The  cases  in  actual  practice  are  by  no  means  so 
simple  as  this  example  would  appear  to  indicate. 
The  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  paper  is  an  im- 
portant controlling  factor  and  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  paper  mill  chemist  Avill  no  doubt  be  able 
to  work  out  the  problem  more  exactly.  The  chief  point 
to  be  remembered  is  that  the  percentage  of  residue 
found  on  ignition  needs  correction  before  it  can  be 
compared  under  like  conditions  with  the  china  clay  or- 
iginally added  to  the  pulp  in  the  beater. 


RECOVERY  OF  WAX  FROM  GRAIN  STRAW. 

In  a  contribution  to  the  Papierzeitung  (97,  2,699), 
Dr.  Emil  Heuser,  of  Darmstadt,  reviews  the  work  that 
has  been  done  on  the  recovery  of  wax  from  several 
kinds  of  straw. 

The  chopped  straw  (150  grammes)  was  heated  in 
an  autoclave  fitted  with  a  condenser  with  two  liters 
of  benzol  at  a  pressure  of  30  to  37  pounds  per  square 
inch  for  a  total  period  of  three  hours  and  fifty  min- 
utes. The  maximum  amount  of  wax  recovered  was  1.20 
per  cent. 

The  remaining  dewaxed  straw,  after  cooking  four 
hours  at  45  to  60  pounds  pressure  with  l.H  per  cent 
sodium  hydroxide,  gave  the  same  yield  of  cellulose 
as  the  same  quantity  of  the  original  straAv,  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  The  cellulose  from  the  dewax- 
ed straw  required  .63  per  cent  less  bleach  and  gave  a 
better  white. 
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Purification  of  Waste  Liquors 

An  interesting  article  has  appeared  in  the  last  issue 
of  "The  Surveyor  and  Municipal  and  County  En- 
gineer" on  The  Purification  of  Waste  Liquors  from 
Paper  Mills,  by  G.  Bertram  Kershaw,  late  engineer  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal.  This  ar- 
ticle, after  dealing  rather  fully  with  the  process  of 
manufacture  in  all  its  various  stages,  and  the  nature 
of  raw  materials  used,  also  describing  some  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  in  general  use  and  the  several 
waste  liquors  produced,  concludes  as  follows : — 

It  is  very  advisable  that  when  kier  liquors  are  ming- 
led with  the  rest  of  the  water  it  should  be  admitted 
gradually,  preferably  from  a  storage  tank,  and  not  in 
sudden  rushes. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
mission, in  their  first  report,  point  out  that  "the  great- 
er part  of  the  alkaline  li((uor  of  the  paper  maker  might, 
with  profit  upon  the  operation,  and  certainly  without 
much,  if  any,  loss,  be  so  treated  as  to  recover  the  soda, 
even  in  the  smallest  mills,  and  under  the  most  unfav- 
orable conditions,  and  thereby  relieve  the  river  of  this 
form  of  pollution. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  context  whether  the 
commission  include  dilute  kier  liquors  in  this  state- 
ment. 

The  following  figures  of  analysis,  due  to  Mr.  E.  Hal- 
liwell,  F.  I.  C,  and  taken  from  vol.  iii.  of  the  Seventh 
Report  of  the  Sewage  Disposal  Commission,  show  the 
nature  of  the  crude  liquids  before  treatment  derived 
from  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  paper: — 


Parts  per  100,000. 


Sus- 

Dis- 

Nature of  Sample 

pended 

solved 

Oxygen  absorbed 

Solids. 

Solids. 

in  three  minutes. 

White  Paper. 

Crude  liquors.  . 

204 

54 

20  (in  4  hours) 

Do. 

139 

68 

4.84 

Brown  Paper 

Crude  liquors.  . 

290 

477 

39.6  (in  4  hours) 

Do. 

59 

106 

3.98 

Do. 

126 

178 

25.1  (in  4  hours) 

Wall  Paper.  . 

Crude  liquors.  . 

185 

305 

27.8  (in  4  hours) 

Printing  Paper 

Crude  liquors.  . 

6.2 

264 

3.92 

Do. 

89 

157 

2.30 

It  will  be  noted  how  exteremely  variable  are  the 
foregoing  figures,  and  also  that  the  main  difficulty 
in  treatment  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  solids,  both  in 
suspension  and  in  solution.  Further,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  paper  mills  discharge  very  large  vol- 
umes of  waste  waters,  1,000,000  gallons  and  upwards 
per  twenty-four  hours  being  by  no  means  uncommonly 
met  with. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  strong  kier  liquors  are 
treated  for  recovery,  well-designed  settling  tanks,  with 
facilities  for  employing  chemicals,  will  effect  a  removal 
of  a  very  large  amount  of  the  suspended  solids  together 
with  a  proportion  of  the  solids  in  solution,  and  in  most 
instances  such  a  tank  liciuor,  if  not  containing  more 
than,  say  5  to  7  parts  of  suspended  matter  per  100,000, 
can  be  discharged  to  the  river  or  stream  without  fur- 
ther treatment.  A  "brown"  mill,  however,  would  pro- 
bably have  difficulty  in  getting  down  to  these  figures, 
while  for  a  mill  using  solely  wood  pulp  they  would 
be  lenient.    Unfortunately,  in  some  cases  space  for 


tanks  is  virtually  unobtainable.  Alumino-ferric  gives 
good  results  when  a  precipitant  is  needed,  but  in  spec- 
ial cases,  careful  straining  through  filters  of  fine 
material  is  called  for  in  addition  to  tank  treatment. 

It  is  of  distinct  advantage  if  the  various  wastes  can 
be  stored  before  tank  treatment  in  order  to  equalise 
their  varying  strengths,  characters  and  temperatures. 

Tilmans  recommend  separate  treatment  of  the  var- 
ious wastes,  but  in  the  case  of  many  existing  mills  it 
would  be  a  very  costly  and  difficult  business  to  alter 
the  whole  of  the  waste  liquor  drains  in  order  to  keep 
any  special  liquor  apart  from  the  general  mixed  wastes, 
with  a  view  to  special  individual  treatment.  At  one 
mill  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted  the  founda- 
tions rest  upon  solid  rock,  and  the  cost  of  redraining 
such  a  mill  would  be  very  heavy.  In  the  case  of  a 
prospective  mill  the  question  of  separating  certain  of 
the  liquids — e.g.,  separate  treatment  of  the  waste 
waters  from  the  breakers  and  beaters,  and  also  of  the 
machine  water — should  receive  careful  consideration, 
and  would  probably  enable  the  paper  maker  to  re-use 
the  settled  sludge  or  pulp. 

Many  paper  mills  already  possess  a  very  large 
tank  capacity,  but  it  is  of  little  use  having  tank  sun- 
less these  are  properly  attended  to  and  regularly 
cleaned  out,  and  this  is  where  the  shoe  often  pinches. 
Paper  mills  produce  very  large  quantities  of  sludge, 
and  there  is  little  enough  room  to  spare  for  its  recep- 
tion after  removal  from  the  tanks.  In  the  case  of 
mills  employing  wood  pulp,  care  is  usually  taken  to 
save  any  pulp,  either  for  re-use  in  the  same  mill,  if 
clean,  or  for  disposal  to  other  mills  producing  papers 
of  inferior  grade.  Frequently,  when  all  the  waste 
waters  are  mixed  together,  the  sludge  is  pressed  and 
tipped,  or  simply  tipped  in  the  semi-liquid  state.  Where 
practicable  well  drained  lagoons  assist  very  greatly  in 
hastening  the  drying  of  the  sludge,  and  the  objections 
often  applicable  to  lagooning  sewage  sludge  do  not 
apply  so  much  here. 

Some  idea  of  the  volumes  of  sludge  produced  an- 
■'-lally  may  be  gathered  from  an  extract  from  the  evi- 
dence of  a  witness  examined  by  the  Sewage  Disposal 
Commission  (Seventh  Report,  vol.  iii.).  Thus  Mr.  J. 
H.  Annandale  stated  that,  in  his  own  case,  the  waste 
products  (from  a  small  mill),  consisting  of  solids  from 
the  machines — bleach,  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime  from 
re-causticising  the  recovered  soda — amounted  to  some- 
thing like  3,500  cub.  yds.  per  annum.  The  sludge, 
which  contains  a  certain  amount  of  lime,  can  be  used 
as  a  manure,  but  it  is  sticky  and  difficult  to  manipu- 
late. 

The  writer  caused  some  experiments  to  be  carried 
out  with  a  view  to  utilizing  paper-mill  sludge  for  rais- 
ing heat.  Esparto  sludge  was  employed,  and  gave 
very  promising  results  when  carefully  dried,  but  it 
was  found  that  the  moisture  in  the  sludge  militated 
against  its  employment  as  a  fuel. 

The  main  point  in  the  treatment  of  waste  waters  from 
the  majority  of  paper  mills  is  ample  tank  capacity,  well 
designed  tanks  and  most  important  of  all,  frequent 
attention  for  cleaning  purposes,  without  which  no  sys- 
tem will  give  good  results.  The  temptation  to  run 
tanks  for  too  long  periods  is,  of  course,  great,  since 
it  means  less  sludge  production;  but  it  is  bad  for  the 
river  which  receives  it.  In  many  trades  recovery 
of  what  were  formerly  regarded  as  wastes  is  becomm- 
ing  more  general,  and  a  manufacturer  frequently  finds 
nowadays  that  in  the  past  he  has  been  throwing  away 
valuable  material,  the  recoveiy  of  which  not  only  pays 
for  the  cost  of  recovery,  but  yields  in  addition  a  hand- 
some profit.— -Paper  Makers'  Monthly  Journal. 
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Thomas  Gibson,  of  Toronto,  has  succeeded  J.  Fra- 
ter  Taylor,  as  president  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corpora- 
tion. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  some 
time,  and  for  several  months  secretary  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  with  which  he  became 
connected  through  the  merger  with  the  Lake  Superior 
Paper  Co.  Mr.  Gibson  is  highly  esteemed  in  pulp  and 
paper  circles,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  soundest  officials  in  the  trade. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hinde  and  Dauche  Paper 
Co.,  Limited,  of  Canada,  was  held  at  the  head  offices 
in  Toronto,  on  January  27.  Reports  presented  for  the 
past  year  were  very  satisfactory  when  everything  is 
taken  into  consideration  and,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  the  plant  has  undergone  some  extensions,  in 
the  installation  of  a  machine  for  making  pasted  and 
fibre  board,  the  capacity  being  30  tons  per  day.  It  is 
only  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  the  new  board  mill 
fitarted  operations,  the  machine  being  124  inches  wide 
and  having  a  capacity  of  forty  tons  per  day  of  jute 
and  chip  board.  The  officers  elected  were  J.  J.  Dauch, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  President;  Ralph  King,  Toronto,  Vice- 
President;  John  Watt,  Toronto,  Treasurer;  Sidney 
Frohman,  Sandusky,  Secretary;  General  Manager,  0. 
H.  Moore,  Toronto. 

The  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Company,  of  Merritton, 
Ont.,  held  their  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 3.  The  report  submitted  to  the  shareholders 
showed  that,  in  view  of  industrial  and  commercial 
conditions,  the  company  had  made  a  very  fair  show- 
ing for  the  year.  During  the  past  few  months  a  large 
sum  of  money  has  been  expended  on  an  installation 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  such  as  grease  proof, 
glassine,  etc.,  heretofore  not  made  in  Canada.  Some 
of  these  goods  are  now  on  the  market,  and  other  lines 
will  soon  follow.  Following  out  the  policy  adopted 
some  years  ago,  the  usual  dividend  of  six  per  cent 
was  voted  to  the  employees  of  the  mills  on  the  wages 
earned  by  them  during  the  year.  The  old  board  of 
directors  was  re-elected.  The  officers  are:  President, 
Welland  D.  Woodruff;  Vice-President,  A.  S.  Woodruff; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  William  M.  Shea. 

The  Timiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway 
Commission  has  issued  a  writ  against  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Co.  of  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.,  to  recover  seven 
thousand  dollars  damages  for  alleged  wrongful  flood- 
ing of  the  plaintiff's  lands. 

Recently  a  large  deputation  of  lumbermen  and  limit- 
holders  from  Ontario  waited  upon  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment and  made  several  suggestions  regarding 
changes  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  The  re- 
quests were  that,  in  the  amendment  to  the  Act,  any 
employer,  who  failed  to  make  his  existence  known  to 
the  board,  should,  in  the  event  of  an  accident  to  an 
employee,  be  forced  to  pay  the  whole  compensation  to 
the  employee.  Another  suggestion  was  that  an  Ontario 
workman,  engaged  in  Quebec,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sue  the  company  under  the  Quebec  Act  when  the  em- 
ployer is  paying  assessments  to  the  Ontario  fund.  The 
government  promised  consideration  to  the  suggestions. 


Among  the  members  of  the  deputation  were  G.  A.  Gray 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,   H.  I. 
Thomas,  representing  J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa,  A.  E.  Craig 
of  the  Northern  Timber  Co.,  Toronto,  Hon.  W.  C.  Ed- 
wards, Rockland,  and  others. 

Alex.  Mcintosh  has  been  appointed  representative  in 
Ottawa  for  McFarlane,  Son  and  Hodgson,  the  well- 
known  paper  house  of  Montreal,  taking  the  place  of 
R.  Tanner,  who  resigned  recently. 

During  the  past  year,  although  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing business  in  Canada  was  not  in  as  flourishing  a 
condition  as  in  previous  years,  a  review  of  the  trade 
shows  that  over  a  score  of  new  bulidings  or  important 
additions  to  old  ones,  involving  the  purchase  of  new 
plant,  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  Canada. 
Of  the  new  buildings  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
line,  no  less  than  six  were  constructed  in  Toronto. 

The  large,  five  storey  factory  of  the  Riidd  Paper  Box 
Company,  Toronto,  which  was  completely  gutted  by 
fire  on  January  27,  only  the  walls  being  left  standing, 
will  be  rebuilt  immediately.  The  total  damage  to  the 
stock  equipment  and  building  was  $175,000,  and  the 
insurance  was  $108,000.  A  permit  has  been  taken  out 
to  reconstruct  the  factory  and  work  is  now  under  way, 
showing  that  the  firm  lost  no  time.  It  is  expected 
that  the  task  will  be  completed  in  about  six  weeks. 
This  will  be  good  news  to  the  175  hands  who  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  One  employee.  Robert 
Grimshaw,  who  was  in  the  cellar  of  the  building  at 
the  time  the  flames  burst  forth,  was  unable  to  escape 
and  his  charred  remains  were  found  vmder  some  de- 
bris a  few  days  ago. 

The  new  news  print  mill  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  of  East  Angus,  Que.,  which  stai-ted  up 
about  the  middle  of  December  is  now  running  very 
nicely.  Considering  that  the  company  began  the 
erection  of  the  mill  in  April  last,  they  think  that  this 
constitutes  a  record  of  putting  up  a  paper  mill  of  the 
size  and  getting  it  under  way.  The  building  is  of  con- 
crete, brick  and  steel,  466  feet  long  and  76  feet  wide, 
and  is  equipped  with  a  162-inch  J.  H.  Horne  and  Sons 
Co.  machine,  driven  by  a  700  h.p.  four-cylinder  BaU 
engine. 

It  is  expected  tJiat  the  new  sulphite  plant  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Pulp  and  Paper  Corporation  at  Chandler, 
Que.,  will  be  in  operation  about  April  15.  The  output 
will  be  140  tons  daily  of  strong  sulphite  pulp,  suitable 
for  news,  and  the  mill  will  supply  tidewater  paper 
mills  in  Canada,  United  States,  England  and  France. 

J.  E.  Langlois  is  taking  the  place  of  the  late  J.  F. 
Pendock,  Ottawa  representative  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  new  mill  of  the  Canadian  Leather  Board  Co.  at 
Chambly  Canton,  Que.,  which  is  now  in  operation,  is 
equipped  with  four  one-thousand  pound  beaters,  two 
fifty-pound  wet  machines,  one  set  of  forty-eight  inch, 
two  roll  calenders  and  one  rag  cutter.  The  company 
dry  their  product  of  fibre  and  leather  boards  Avith  box 
dryers.  There  is  one  sixty  h.p.  boiler  and  the  mill  is 
motor  driven,  individual  motors  being  attached  to  each 
beater. 
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The  Standard  Paper  Co.  of  Toronto,  have  been  ap- 
pointed selling  agents  to  Certainteed  wall  board  of  the 
General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis.  This 
board  is  Avrapped  in  packages,  so  that  it  cannot  be- 
come damaged  at  the  ends  and  stands  the  Mullen  test 
of  424  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  news  print  mill  of  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.  will  be  producing  by  the 
end  of  April.  The  concrete  buildings  for  the  news 
print  plant  and  the  sulphite  mill  are  now  completed. 
The  sulphite  mill  will  have  three  digesters.  The  two 
160-inch  machines,  which  have  been  built  by  the  Pusey 
and  Jones  Co.  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  are  being  assembled 
and,  after  they  are  set  in  operation  the  third  machine, 
which  is  186  inches  wide,  will  be  installed  and  running 
in  July,  while  the  202  inch  machine,  being  built  by 
Charles  Walmsley  and  Co.,  of  Bury,  England,  will 
be  going  in  September  next.  The  total  output  of  news 
print  will  be  about  230  tons  daily  when  the  four  units 
are  running  to  capacity. 

It  is  learned  on  good  authority  that  the  Tiraiskaming 
and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  has  under  consider- 
ation a  plan  for  the  active  carrying  on  of  pulp  wood 
operations  in  Northern  Ontario  which  will  materially 
pid  settlers  during  the  present  period  of  depression. 
T.  L.  Englehart.  Chairman  of  the  T.  and  N.  0.  Com- 
mission, has  had  several  intervicAvs  with  Hon.  G.  H. 
Ferguson,  the  New  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and 
Mines  for  the  Province,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
Government  Avill  advance  two  dollars  per  cord  on  all 
pulp  wood  cut  from  the  property  of  bona  fide  settlers. 
The  full  details  have  not  yet  been  arranged  but,  it  is 
expected  that  the  new  plan  Avill  come  into  effect  at  a 
very  early  date.  Several  rossing  machine  centres  Avill 
be  established  and  the  settler  Avill  be  able  to  have  his 
wood  rossed  for  a  very  small  fee.  The  Commission  will 
then  advance  him  money  upon  it  and  assist  him  in  ev- 
ery way  possible  to  effect  a  sale  for  his  product.  Af- 
ter the  timber  is  sold,  the  Commission  Avill  collect  the 
moncA'  advanced  from  the  proceeds.  The  advantage  of 
the  Avhole  proposition  is  that  the  settler  aa^II  have  a 
certain  amount  of  ready  cash  Avith  Avhich  to  carry  on 
operations.  The  Department  of  Lands,  Forests  and 
Mines  has  endorsed  the  scheme  as  being  a  very  practi- 
cal one  to  assist  needy  homesteaders  at  this  particu- 
lar period. 

James  Logic,  Avho  for  the  past  twenty-tAvo  years  has 
been  in  the  serA'iee  of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the  E.  B. 
Eddv  Co.,  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Foy  Building, 
30  Front  Street  West,  Toronto,  Avhere  he  Avill  be  the 
selling  representative  of  several  well  known  paper 
Mills.  As  a  mark  of  appreciation  and  esteem  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Eddy  Co.  presented  their  retiring  man- 
ager with  a  valuable  and  artistic  gold,  himting  case, 
Waltham  Avatch,  suitably  engraved.  The  presentation 
was  made  in  a  fcAv  appropriate  Avords  by  Donald  Mc- 
Lean, the  new  manager  of  the  Toronto  branch,  and  the 
gift  was  cordialh^  acknoAAdedged  by  Mr.  Logic,  who  re- 
ferred to  the  pleasant  relations  that  had  always  ex- 
isted among  the  members  of  the  staff  and  Avhose  many 
kindnesses  and  courtesies  he  Avould  never  forget. 

The  industries  of  Thorold.  Out.,  are  busy  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  are  looking  forAvard  to  a  prosperous 
year.  The  new  plant  of  the  Beaver  Board  Co.  is  run- 
ning full  time,  the  product  finding  a  ready  sale  all 
over  Canada.  Until  the  closing  of  the  Welland  Canal 
a  large  number  of  steamers  laden  with  rossed  pulp 
Wood  arrived  from  the  loAver  St.  LaAvrence  river  ports. 
The  plant  is  operating  night  and  day.  The  Ontario 
Paper  Co.  also  report  business  brisk  in  the  news  print 


line  and  the  plant  is  turning  out  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  tons  per  day.  The  company  have  a 
huge  supply  of  rossed  pulp  wood  on  hand  which  is 
piled  up  to  a  great  height,  and  is  one  of  the  sights 
of  the  toAvn.  Lake  and  ocean  steamers  arrived  weekly 
during  the  season  of  navigation,  just  closed,  with  thou- 
sands of  cords  from  the  Island  of  Anticosti.  The 
ground  Avood  plants  are  Avell  employed  and  also  the 
other  new  industries  of  the  town.  The  Exolon  Co., 
manufacturers  of  artificial  abrasives,  of  which  C.  J. 
Brockbank  is  manager,  and  the  Pilkington  Glass 
Works,  Avhich  are  employing  some  150  hands. 


MAINE  ACTIVELY  AT  WORK  IN  PULP  AND 
PAPER  EDUCATION. 

Canadians,  Avhose  interests  have  been  turned  to  the 
question  of  technical  education  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
Avill  be  interested  in  recent  progress  in  Maine.  To  the 
University  of  Maine  Avhich  is  located  at  Orono,  Me., 
belongs  the  distinction  of  establishing  as  a  part  of 
its  general  curriculum  a  complete  course  in  pulp  and 
paper  making  and  noAv  that  Aubert  Hall,  the  new 
science  building,  is  completed,  this  course  will  soon 
have  a  complete  equipment  by  which  the  process  of 
paper  manufacturing  can  be  carried  from  the  wood 
to  the  finished  product.  An  entire  floor  in  the  chem- 
istry department  is  given  over  to  the  course  and  a  di- 
gester, beater,  bleacher  and  other  equipment  up  to  the 
paper  machine  itself  is  being  installed. 


Aubert  HaU,  University  of  Maine,  where  first  pulp 
and  paper  course  in  America  is  now  established. 


The  course  Avas  started  two  years  ago,  and  has  prov- 
en a  great  deal  of  value,  so  much  so  that  it  is  endorsed 
by  some  of  the  leading  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  It  allows  a  .young  man  to  specialize  in 
this  important  industry,  and  to  come  out  of  the  univer- 
sity Avell  fitted  to  take  an  important  position  in  con- 
nection Avith  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  ncAV  building  is  four  storeys,  practically  fire- 
pi'oof,  and  the  interior  Avails  are  of  brick  treated  with 
Avhite  enamel.  Mill  construction  has  been  used  for 
the  floors  Avhich  are  of  hard  pine  and  oak. 

The  science  department  of  the  University  through 
tlie  co-operation  of  Roscoe  G.  Eddy,  State  Labor  Com- 
missioner, is  carrying  out  a  plan  for  extension  work 
among  the  men  employed  in  the  pulp  and  paper  plants 
in  Maine.  It  is  the  idea  to  establish  classes  at  the 
various  manufacturing  centres  among  the  men  engaged 
ill  the  industry  and  to  give  lecture  courses,  which  will 
he  instructive  along  the  lines  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTES 


(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


Edward  M.  Hall,  general  manager  of  the  newly 
formed  Hall  Process  Company,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  has 
just  been  notified  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
that  his  patent  on  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  with- 
out the  use  of  sulphite  has  been  granted.  The  company 
will  now  begin  the  manufacturing  under  the  provisions 
of  the  patent,  and  it  is  expected  to  revolutionize  the 
newsprint  industry.  George  C.  Sherman,  president  of 
the  company,  in  an  interview,  during  the  past  week, 
with  the  press,  said:  "I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  much  greater  quantity  of  ground  wood  pulp  can 
be  produced  with  the  same  power  as  heretofore  used 
in  the  old  process,  and  it  will  be  of  auality  as  good  as, 
if  ont  better  than,  that  noAv  being  offered  to  the  trade. 
The  new  process  of  manufacturing  newsprint  paper 
f^-om  the  pulp  thus  obtained,  will  not  only  revolutionize 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  but  will  greatly  cheapen  its 
price  as  well.  This  method  of  manufacture  will  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  paper  making  industry  as  did 
the  roller  process  to  the  flour  industry." 

*  *  • 

The  Bear  River  Paper  Companv,  of  Petoskey,  Mich., 
will  shortly  install  a  bleaching  plant  at  its  mill.  This 
dpcision  was  arrived  at  during  a  recent  meeting  of  its 
stockholders.  The  company  has  for  many  years  only 
mani^factured  Avrapping  paper,  but  with  the  installa- 
tion of  the  bleaching  plant,  it  will  now  be  enabled  to 
manufacture  the  finest  orrades  of  bond,  flat  writing  and 
book  papers  as  well.  New  machinery  is  being  manu- 
faetnred  especially  for  the  company,  and  men  are  at 
M^OT-k  erecting  special  tanks,  installing  numerous  fix- 
tures, tearing  down  old  machinery,  etc.,  preparatory  to 
the  advent  into  the  new  venture. 

*  •  • 

The  claim  of  the  Battle  Island  Company  of  Fulton, 
N  Y.,  aeainst  the  State,  amounting  to  .$1,800,000  for 
damasres  done  when  the  construction  of  the  barge 
canal  took  awav  the  water  rights,  certain  real  estate 
as  well  as  the  electric  powerhouse  owned  by  the  com- 
pany, will  probably  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  tried  be- 
fore thp  new  Court  of  Claims,  which  has  just  been  au- 
thorized to  act  for  the  State  Legislature.  No  word  has 
as  yet  been  received  from  Federal  Judge  G.  W.  Rav  as 
to  his  decision  as  to  the  confirmation  of  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  creditors  of  this  company  to  sell  the 
sulphite  plant  of  the  defunct  concern  at  Fulton.  Judge 
Rnv  promised  to  make  his  decision  known  as  soon  as 
hf»  looks  over  the  briefs  which  have  been  prepared  in 
the  ease. 

*  •  • 

T>ip  American  Writing  Paper  Co..  Holyoke,  Mass., 
for  thp  vear  ended  December  31.  1914,  reports  earnings 
of  $1,253  405,  asrainst  this  were  expenses  of  $411,715  in- 
tprest  on  bonds  $850,000  and  sinking:  fund  charges 
$100,000.  making  a  debt  to  profit  and  loss  of  $108,310. 
In  its  statement  the  executive  committee  says:  "The 
year  1914  has  proved  disappointinar  in  the  results 
shown  bv  your  company,  due  to  conditions  confronting 
all  manufacturers  and  particularly  those  whose  biisi- 
ness  required  the  importation  of  any  raw  material 


Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  evi- 
dences of  a  general  revival  of  business,  but  after  war 
was  declared  prices  of  all  raw  materials  advanced  ab- 
normally and  demand  for  paper  decreased.  Our  coal 
consumption  has  been  higher,  due  to  another  year  of 
unprecedented  low  water  conditions  in  the  Connecti- 
cut River.  The  bonds  of  the  companj^  held  in  its 
treasury  remain  unchanged,  there  being  on  January  1, 
bonds  of  the  par  value  of  $1,400,000  which  are  held  as 
an  asset." 

*  *  * 

Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  in  the 
buildings  and  equipment  of  the  machine  department 
of  the  S.  D.  Warren  Paper  Mills  at  Westbrook,  Me. 
The  building  in  which  No.  1  and  No.  2  machines  are  lo- 
cated is  to  be  enlarged,  both  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  No.  1  machine  is  being  removed  altogether  and  a 
much  larger  machine  will  be  installed. 

*  *  • 

To  compete  with  the  German  and  Belgium  markets, 
and  to  become  one  of  the  leading  paper  centres  of  this 
country  is  the  object  of  the  Diamond  State  Fibre  Com- 
pany, at  its  plants  at  Bridgeport  and  West  Consoho- 
hocken,  Pa.  The  installation  of  special  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  greaseproof  and  glassiae  papers 
has  been  completed,  and  between  20  and  30  additional 
men  will  be  put  to  work  in  turning  out  the  new  pro- 
ducts. 

*  *  * 

Alleging  a  breach  of  contract,  the  St.  George  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  has  filed  a  suit  in  the  common 
pleas  court  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  asking  for  damages 
of  $1,500  from  the  Bridgeport  Standard,  an  evening 
newspaper  published  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  St. 
George  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  claims  that  through 
the  alleged  failure  to  keep  the  contract,  it  has  lost  $1,- 
200.  An  attachment  for  $1,500  has  been  placed  on 
the  Standard  Building  as  a  result. 

*  *  * 

Some  valuable  information  was  added  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge  of  the  delegates  to  the  Western  Paper 
Box  Manufacturers'  Convention  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
the  latter  part  of  January,  by  several  able  and  inter- 
esting papers.  Two  Cincinnati  men,  Fred  Davenport, 
who  discussed  ' '  State  Insurance, ' '  and  Oliver  S.  Larkey 
who  treated  of  "Credits,"  made  a  deep  impression. 
Mr.  Davenport  commended  the  principle  of  workmen's 
compensation,  and  said  that  Ohio  has  what  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  fairest  laws  in  the  country. 
He  gave  his  hearers  a  complete  history  of  the  law.  com- 
menting on  its  salient  features.  At  the  morning  ses- 
sion of  the  convention,  reports  were  read  from  the 
Auditing  Committee,  Publicity,  Bulletin  and  Member- 
ship Committees.  Papers  were  read  by  George  H. 
Tompkins,  of  Chicago,  on  "Legislation,"  George  N. 
Snyder,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on  Factory  Discipline 
and  Rules.  The  Accident  and  Liability  Committee  ami 
the  Cost  Committee  submitted  reports  at  the  afternoon 
meeting. 
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iNEW  PATEMTS 


SULPHITE  DIGESTING  PROCESS. 

Hugh  K.  Moore  and  Robert  B.  Wolf  of  Berlin,  N.H. 
Patentees.    Patented  in  U.S.  Patent  Office, 
December  8th,  1914. 

Concerning  their  process  for  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phite fibre  and  the  reclamation  of  sulphur  dioxide,  the 
inventors  say: — 

The  invention  has  relation  to  the  manufacture  of 
sulphite  fibre  and  has  for  its  object  to  produce  a  great- 
er quantity  of  fibre  from  the  raw  material  than  here- 
tofore possible,  to  prevent  the  vi^eakening  and  discolor- 
ation of  the  cellulose,  to  produce  a  cleaner  pulp  and  one 
which  contains  a  lower  lignin  content,  to  effect  a  sav- 
ing in  the  cost  of  making  sulphite  pulp,  and  otherwise 
to  prevent  waste  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
process. 


the  top  of  the  digester.   According  to  present  methods, 
the  gases  are  reclaimed  by  conducting  them  to  a  stor- 
age tank  containing  the  acid  to  be  used  for  filling  the 
digesters. 

In  practicing  the  method  thus  briefly  described,  the 
inventors  say  it  has  been  apparent  to  them  that  there 
are  several  evils  which  affect  the  product  and  the 
economy  of  operation.  To  explain  these,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  acid  heretofore  employed  for  cook- 
ing the  raw  materials  in  the  digester  consists  of  a 
base  such  as  calcium,  magnesium  (or  in  some  cases 
sodium)  and  water  subjected  to  a  reaction  with  sul- 
phur dioxide  (SO,).  For  instance,  in  the  event  that 
calcium  be  employed  as  the  base  to  form  calcium  bi- 
sulphite, the  latter  may  be  produced  either  by  the  milk- 
of-lime  system  or  by  the  tower  system.  In  the  form- 
er, the  lime  is  suspended  in  water  and  sulphur  dioxide 


Heretofore  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  fibre,  it 
has  been  customary  to  place  the  chips  and  the  acid  in 
a  digester  of  well  known  construction  and  close  the 
neck  thereof,  after  which  steam  is  injected  into  the 
bottom  of  the  digester  to  bring  the  contents  thereof 
to  the  proper  temperature.  When  the  pressure  in 
the  digester  has  reached  the  point  at  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  cook  the  raw  material,  no  more  steam  can  be 
admitted  and  consequently  no  increase  in  the  tem- 
peratuT'e  of  the  mixture  in  the  digester  can  be  obtain- 
ed, unless  some  of  the  gases  or  liquor  or  both  are 
allowed  to  escape  through  a  relief  pipe  extending  from 


gas  is  forced  or  sucked  through  it,  converting  the  lime 
into  calcium  bisulphite,  which  in  the  case  of  a  pure 
calcium  base  would  be  CaS.Or,,  the  water  absorbing  a 
certain  portion  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  gas  and  forming 
sulphurous  acid,  HjSOg,  so  that  the  resulting  acid  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid,  bisulphite  of  cal- 
cium and  water. 

In  the  latter,  i.e.  the  tower  system,  the  water  is  pass- 
ed over  calcium  carbonate  (in  the  form  of  lime  rock) 
and  sulphur  dioxide  is  bi-ought  into  contact  with  them, 
so  that  the  calcium  base  is  dissolved  to  form  first 
monosulphite  of  calcium  and  subsequently  bisulphite, 
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and  the  water  takes  up  a  certain  portion  of  the  sul- 
phur dioxide  and  forms  sulphurous  acid,  so  that  the 
resultant  acid  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  pro- 
duced by  the  milk-of-lime  system.  In  either  case,  the 
acid  liquid  is  weak  and  free  or  uncombined  sulphurous 
acid  or  sulphur  dioxide.  According  to  modern  me- 
thods, steam  must  be  injected  into  the  digester  from 
time  to  time  so  that  the  contents,  consisting  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  acid  such  as  described,  may  be  kept 
in  circulation  and  the  temperature  maintained  at  a 
point  to  permit  the  desired  reactions.  The  etfect  of 
the  addition  of  steam,  however,  is  to  weaken  the  acid 
and  to  render  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  consequently 
higher  temperature  to  secure  the  desired  reactions  than 
would  be  necessary  were  the  acid  of  original  strength. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  even  were  it  possible 
heretofore  to  increase  the  acid  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion, sxich  increase  would  render  it  difficult  to  fill  the 
digesters  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  heat  of  the  diges- 
ters (resulting  from  the  previous  cooking  operation) 
would  cause  the  giving  off  of  sulphur  dioxide  gas  in 
such  (|uantities  as  to  be  extremely  dangerous  for  the 
operators  or  workmen  in  proximity  to  the  digesters 
and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  place  the  covers  on  the 
digesters  after  the  charging  is  completed. 

In  accordance  with  the  present  invention,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  in  the  digesters  an  acid  liquor  of  the 
desired  strength  and  to  maintain  it  at  full  strength. 
The  digester  in  the  first  instance  is  charged  with  raw 
material  and  with  water,  or  a  solution  having  a  base 
(e.g.  calcium)  with  which  sulphur  dioxide  may  be 
combined,  or  the  usual  calcium  bisulphite,  and  the 
cover  is  secured  in  place.  Substantially  sulphur  dioxide 
is  injected  into  the  digester  to  bring  the  liquor  therein 
to  its  desired  acid  strength.  This  additon  of  the  sul- 
phur dioxide,  when  water,  or  milk  of  lime,  is  the 
initially  introduced  liquor,  causes  the  formation  of  sul- 
phurous acid  in  the  one  case,  or  calcium  bisulphite  and 
sulphurous  acid  in  the  second  case,  reactions  oc- 
curring in  the  closed  digester  itself.  In  the  event 
that  the  digester  be  charged  with  the  usual  calcium  bi- 
sulphite, the  injection  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  brings  it 
to  the  desired  full  strength,  and  compensates  for  the 
weakneing  of  the  acid  liquor  by  the  moisture  in  the 
raw  material,  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  used 
in  the  cooking  process,  and  by  the  combination  of  the 
sulphurous  acid  with  lignin  contents  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. While  we  prefer  and  recommend  that  sulphur 
dioxide  be  injected  either  in  liquid  or  gaseous  form,  yet 
it  will  be  appreciated  that  it  would  not  constitute  a  de- 
l)arture  from  the  invention  were  the  sulphur  dioxide, 
before  injection,  dissolved  or  combined  in  a  suitable 
liquor. 

We  also  provide  a  continuous  process  in  which  the 
sulphur  dioxide  gas,  which  escapes  from  the  relief 
pipe  when  the  steam  is  injected  into  the  digester,  is 
reclaimed,  converted  into  liquid  form,  and  again  in- 
jected into  the  digester  as  required.  In  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  sulphur  dioxide,  it  is  subjected  to  cooling 
or  refrigeration  to  reduce  it  to  liquid  form,  and  it 
is  preferably  injected  into  the  digester  by  heating  it 
until  its  pressure  is  sufficient. 

On  the  draAving  the  inventors  have  illustrated  dia- 
gramatically  and  conventionally  forms  of  apparatus 
which  may  be  employed  in  carrying  out  their  process. 

The  digester  is  indicated  at  1  and  is  of  the  usual 
type  having  an  acidproof  lining.  The  digester  is  filled 
with  chips  or  raw  material  and  either  with  the  usual 
liquor  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid,  bi- 
sulphite of  calcium  and  water,  or  else  with  a  liquor 


consisting  of  water  or  else  containing  a  suitable  base 
which  may  be  formed  into  bisulphite  by  the  addition! 
of  sulphur  dioxide  (SO2),  such,  for  instance,  as  milk! 
of  lime.    This  charge  of  lifiuor  is  introduced  into  the 
digester  by  removing  the  cover  2  which  closes  the  neck 
3. 

The  digit  4  indicates  the  usual  blowpit  which  has 

a  false  bottom  5  through  which  the  waste  liquors  are 
allowed  to  drain,  and  the  bottom  of  the  digester  is  con- 
nected with  the  blowpit  by  the  usual  blowpipe  6  hav- 
ing the  valve  7. 

The  steam  is  injected  into  the  digester  through  a 
pipe  8  leading  from  a  suitable  steam  generator  and 
having  the  usual  valve  9.  Leading  from  the  neck  is 
the  relief  pipe  10  equipped  with  the  valve  11. 

As  thus  far  described,  the  apparatus  does  not  differ 
from  that  commonly  used. 

At  12  is  indicated  a  storage  tank  in  which  may  be 
contained  water,  lime  water,  acid,  or  other  liquid  and 
with  which  the  relief  pipe  10  is  connected,  said  pipe 
being  formed  in  a  relatively  deep  trap  or  loop  as  indi- 
cated. In  the  tank  12  may  be  contained  either  lime 
water  or  else  it  may  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  waste  liquors  which  find  their  way 
through  the  relief  pipe  10  when  the  relief  valve  11  is 
opened  to  permit  the  injection  of  steam.  Interposed 
between  the  tank  12  and  the  digester  1  there  is  the 
usual  separator  indicated  at  13,  the  function  of  which 
tor  is  at  a  sufficient  elevation  with  respect  to  the  tank 
12  so  that  the  liquor  will  flow  therefrom  to  the  tank, 
such  flow  being  controlled  or  permitted  at  will  by  a 
valve  14  located  in  the  pipe  section  10a  between  the 
separator  and  the  tank.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
valve  14  may  be  of  any  convenient  form  of  pressure- 
regulating  valves. 

In  the  event  that  lime  water  is  placed  in  the  tank  12, 
it  will,  because  of  the  introduction  of  the  waste  liquor, 
contain  more  or  less  sulphurous  acid  either  free  or 
combined  with  lime,  but,  as  we  have  previously  stated, 
in  lieu  of  lime  water,  we  may  use  water  or  any  solution 
containing  a  suitable  base  corresponding  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  process.  In  the  event  that  organic  radi- 
cals such  as  cymene  are  carried  into  the  tank  12  hy  the 
waste  liquor,  they  will,  because  of  their  lower  specific 
gravity,  collect  on  the  top  of  the  contents  of  the  tank 
and  subsequently  ma.y  be  removed  in  any  desired  man- 
ner. Prom  this  tank  12  the  contents  may  be  subse- 
quently pumpd  directly  into  the  digester  when  it  is  to 
be  charged  anew,  and  consequently,  in  order  to  have 
the  liquor  at  the  proper  temperature  when  it  is  intro- 
duced into  the  digester,  it  may  be  accomplished  either 
by  permitting  the  liquor  to  remain  at  substantially  the 
temperature  at  which  it  was  discharged  from  the  sep- 
arator previously,  or  else  by  heating  it  by  any  conven- 
ient means,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  steam  coil  15  sup- 
plied by  circulation  pipes  16  connected  with  a  suitable 
steam  generator. 

For  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  sulphur  dioxide 
which  escapes  into  the  separator  13  from  the  digester 
we  connect  with  the  top  of  the  separator  a  pipe  17, 
which  conducts  the  gas  therefrom  to  suitable  surface 
condensers  or  coolers  which  first  separate  out  the  wa- 
ter vapor  and  organic  radicals,  such  as  c.ymeue,  pinene, 
etc.,  and  then  condense  or  liquefy  the  sulphur  dioxide. 
We  employ  two  condensers — one  indicated  at  19  and 
the  other  at  20.  These  may  be  of  any  suitable  or  con- 
venient construction.  As  illustrated,  each  consists  of  a 
cylinder  having  diaphragms  or  partitions  a  a  with 
connecting  tubes  b.  The  chamber  above  the  upper 
partition  a  is  divided  by  a  vertical  partition  c  so  that 
the  incoming  gas  will  be  conducted  downward  through 
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one-half  of  the  tubes  into  the  compartment  below  the 
lower  partition  or  diaphragm  a,  and  thence  upward  in- 
to the  second  compartment  in  the  upper  part  of  Ihe 
cylinder.  Between  the  outlet  compartment  of  the  first 
condenser  19  and  the  inlet  compartment  of  the  second 
condenser  20  is  a  pipe  or  conduit  21  for  the  gas.  The 
tubes  are  surrounded  by  any  suitable  refrigerating  me- 
dium (cold  water,  a  salt  solution,  or  a  gas  expanded 
from  a  liquid),  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  therefor  be- 
ing indicated  at  22  23  for  the  condenser  19,  and  at  24 
25  for  the  condenser  20.  It  will  be  understood  that,  in 
lieu  of  the  particular  form  of  condenser  illustrated, 
any  other  surface  condenser  which  is  suitable  for  the 
purpose  may  be  equally  well  employed. 

The  cooling  medium,  which  preferably  consists  of 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  introduced  into 
the  condenser  19,  and  is  low  enough  in  temperature 
to  condense,  as  previously  stated,  the  water  vapor,  cy- 
mene,  pinene,  etc.,  which  may  escape  Avith  the  other 
gases  from  the  digester,  but  not  sufficiently  low  to  con- 
dense the  sulphur  dioxide  gas.  The  liquid  from  the 
condensed  gases  in  the  condenser  or  cooler  19  is  con- 
ducted by  a  pipe  26  to  a  suitable  receptacle  27  from 
which  they  may  be  drawn  to  be  refined,  or  it  may  be 
conducted  by  said  pipe  to  the  storage  tank  12.  The 
pipe  26  is  shown  as  bent  to  form  a  deep  trap  and  a 
gooseneck,  and  its  discharge  end  feeds  into  the  top  of 
the  receptacle.  The  pipe  26  may  be  provided  with  a 
suitable  pressure-regulating  valve  28.  The  gas,  which 
escapes  from  the  primary  separating  condenser  19 
through  the  pipe  21  is  conducted  to  the  secondary  con- 
denser or  cooler  20  and  the  refrigerating  or  cooling 
medium  in  this  condenser  is  at  a  sufficiently  low  tem- 
perature to  condense  the  sulphur  dioxide  or  any  other 
gases  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  reclaim,  the  uncon- 
densed  gases,  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  escaping  through 
a  waste  pipe  29  equipped  with  the  pressure  regulat- 
ing valve  30  to  the  atmosphere.  In  practice,  the  con- 
densation or  liquidification  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  may 
be  accomplished  in  the  secondary  condenser  by  sub- 
jecting the  gas  to  pressure  by  means  of  a  compressor, 
in  which  event  the  water  or  other  cooling  medium  need 
not  be  lower  than  60  deg.  P.  to  70  deg.  F.  The  liquid 
formed  by  condensed  gases  collecting  in  the  bottom  of 
the  condenser  20  is  conducted  by  a  pipe  or  conduit  31 
which  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a  U-trap  of  considerable 
depth  to  a  storage  tank  18.  The  pipe  is  provided  with 
a  suitable  pressure-regulating  valve  32. 

The  storage  tank  may  be  refrigerated  by  any  suit- 
able means  to  reduce  or  maintain  the  temperature  of 
the  liquefied  sulphur  dioxide  to  a  point  approximately 
10  deg.  F.  or  below.  It  may  also  be  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  refrigerate  the  liquefied  sulphur  dioxide  be- 
fore it  enters  the  tank  18. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  condensed  sulphur  dioxide  in 
the  storage  tank,  a  measuring  tank  is  employed  which 
is  indicated  at  33,  into  which  the  li(|uid  sulphur  diox- 
ide may  be  conducted  by  gravity  through  a  conduit  34 
equipped  with  a  valve  35.  From  the  bottom  of  this 
measuring  tank,  a  pipe  or  conduit  36  leads  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  digester  I,  said  pipe  or  conduit  being  pro- 
vided with  a  controlling  valve  37  in  proximity  to  the 
digester. 

The  inventors  point  out  that  while  they  have  shown 
only  one  digester  and  a  single  conduit  36,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  the  measuring  tank  may  discharge  into 
any  number  of  digesters  and  that  the  digesters  will  be 
connected  by  conduits  as  at  17  with  the  condensing 
and  cooling  apparatus  previously  described.  The  sul- 
phur dioxide  may  be  injected  into  the  digester  by  a 


pump  to  which  the  liquid  dioxide  is  supplied  from  the 
tank,  but  in  practice  we  prefer  to  inject  the  dioxide  in 
the  form  of  liquid  and  gas  by  the  pressure   of  the 
dioxide  gas  in  said  tank. 

Any  suitable  means  may  be  employed  for  heating  the 
liquid  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  measuring  tank  to  raise  it 
to  a  pressure  sufficient  to  permit  it  to  force  the  liquid 
and  gaseous  dioxide  into  the  digester,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose there  are  shown  steam  heating  coils  38  connected 
by  circulating  pipes  with  any  convenient  steam  gener- 
ator. By  means  of  the  coil  38,  the  liquid  SOo  is  con- 
verted into  a  gas  and  the  pressure  in  the  chamber  33 
is  sufficient  to  force  the  liquid  into  the  digester  when 
desired.  On  the  drawing,  they  have  illustrated  a  by- 
pass around  the  chamber  38  including  a  pump  39  and  a 
pipe  40.  This  by-pass  is  provided  with  valves  41,  42, 
so  that  it  may  be  cut  out  when  desired.  The  pipe  36 
has  a  valve  43.  By  closing  the  valves  35  and  43,  the 
liquid  SO,  may  be  caused  to  pass  into  the  chamber  33 
and  then  heated  sufficiently  so  that  the  pressure  in  the 
chamber  33  will  force  the  liquid  SO^  into  the  digester. 
The  pressure-regulating  devices  or  valves  which  are 
utilized  in  the  reclamation  system  may  be  set  to  keep 
the  pressure  in  the  condensers  as  high  as  possible  with- 
out interfering  with  the  relieving  of  the  digesters, 
thereby  permitting  us  to  use  a  cooling  medium  at  as 
high  a  temperature  as  possible,  so  that  while  the  sul- 
phur dioxide  is  ultimately  condensed,  nevertheless  its 
temperature  is  not  greatly  less  than  that  required  for 
its  condensation. 

From  the  foregoing  description,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  provided  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  continu- 
ous process  so  far  as  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  concerned, 
in  that  the  escaping  sulphur  dioxide  gas  is  separated 
from  the  other  gases,  liquified,  and  again  used.  It  is 
not  at  all  essential  that  the  injection  of  the  sulphur  di- 
oxide should  be  intermittent  as  we  have  described,  be- 
cause we  have  contemplated  the  continuous  injection 
of  the  sulphur  dioxide  into  the  digesters  during  the 
cooking  process.  In  many  cases,  a  single  injection  of 
sufcient  quality  into  the  closed  digesters  is  all  that 
will  be  required.  In  actual  practice  we  charge  the  di- 
gester with  the  raw  material  and  the  liquor,  after 
which  the  cover  is  secured  in  place.  Then  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  injected,  after  which  the 
relief  valve  is  opened  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  air 
which  collects  above  the  charge.  Then,  after  a  period 
of  about  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  acid  permeates 
the  raw  material,  steam  is  slowly  injected  from  time 
to  time  (with  more  injections  of  substantially  pure  sul- 
nhiir  dioxide  if  desired)  until  the  cooking  is  completed. 
During  the  cooking,  the  pressure  at  the  top  of  the  di- 

~+er  is  approximately  70  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  process  are  set 
forth  by  the  inventors  as  follows : 

In  the  first  place,  a  much  stronger  solution  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  can  be  obtained  by  introducing  it  into  a 
preferably  closed  digester  during  the  cooking  opera- 
tion, or  before  it  begins,  than  by  the  present  known 
methods  for  the  following  reasons :  It  is  impossible, 
as  previously  stated,  to  keep  a  strong  solution  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  under  atmospheric  pressure  because  the 
solution  becomes  saturated  before  the  desired  cooking 
strength  is  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tem- 
perature is  reduced  sufficiently  to  get  a  greater 
strength  of  solution,  a  large  part  of  the  gain  is  lost 
by  the  increase  in  temperature  which  takes  place  when 
the  acid  is  introduced  into  the  digester,  since  the  di- 
gester is  necessarily  hot  from  the  previous  cooking; 
second,  because  the  gain  is  further  offset  by  the  dilut- 
ing effect  of  the  larger  amount  of  steam  which  is  con- 
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densed  in  order  to  bring  the  liquor  to  the  desired  tem- 
perature for  cooking;  and  third,  because  the  strength 
of  the  solution  is  weakened  by  the  combination  of  the 
sulphurous  acid  with  the  lignin  content  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  cooking 
acid  at  a  relatively  high  temperature  when  the  diges- 
ter is  first  filled  in  order  to  cook  quickly  and  well,  and 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  this,  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  invention,  is  obvious  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  retaining  power  of  the  solution  can  only 
be  increased  at  a  given  desired  temperature  by  increas- 
ing the  pressure.  In  accordance  with  the  present  pro- 
cess, however,  the  milk  of  lime  or  the  water  (in  the 
event  that  water  alone  be  used)  can  be  introduced  into 
the  digester  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  desired.  When 
the  sulphur  dioxide  is  injected,  it  is  possible  to  secure 
a  stronger  sulphur  dioxide  solution  in  the  digester 
throughout  the  cooking  than  has  previously  been  at- 
tainable. 

Another  point  of  advantage  flowing  from  the  pre- 
sent method  is  that  the  sulphur  dioxide,  which  is  in- 
troduced during  the  cooking,  replaces  that  which  es- 
capes through  the  relief  valve  as  the  latter  is  opened 
from  time  to  time  to  allow  more  steam  to  enter  the  di- 
gester for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  temperature 
and  securing  the  necessary  ebullition  and  circulation. 
There  is,  however,  a  further  benefit,  to  which  we  may 
advert  in  this  connection,  to  wit:  That,  by  securing  a 
solution  in  the  first  instance  in  the  digester  of  the 
greatest  possible  strength,  the  cooking  may  be  carried 
on  at  a  lower  temperature  at  given  pressures  than  here- 
tofore, and  this  tends  to  prevent  the  decomposition 
of  the  cellulose,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lignin  and 
cementing  materials  which  hold  the  fibres  together  are 
more  efi'ectively  removed.  In  the  method  now  in 
use,  on  the  contrary,  because  of  the  relatively  weak 
acid,  high  temperatures  are  required  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  cellulose  is  decomposed  or  changed 
into  organic  compounds,  and  the  cellulose  which  is  not 
decomposed  is,  because  of  said  higher  temperature, 
weakened  and  made  darker  in  order  so  as  to  cause  the 
deterioration  of  the  resulting  fibre. 

A  most  important  advantage  gained  from  the  prac- 
tice in  the  herein-described  method  is  that  a  larger 
amount  of  fibre  can  be  produced  from  a  given  amount 
of  raw  material  than  has  been  possible  with  prior  pro- 
cesses. Moreover,  a  cleaner  pulp  will  be  produced,  for 
the  reason  that  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  exerts 
a  higher  osmotic  pressure  and  penetrates  such  close- 
grained  portions  of  the  raw  material  as  knots,  bark, 
etc.,  which  will  have  a  higher  lignin  content  and  have 
more  extraneous  matter  than  is  contained  in  the  aver- 
age of  the  raw  materials.  By  reason  of  the  penetration 
of  the  acid,  when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  raised, 
it  results  in  the  cooking  of  the  material  into  a  more 
nearly  white  product  which  is  mainly  cellulose.  As  a 
further  result,  the  screenings  so  called,  which  are  re- 
jected in  the  regular  process  of  refining  the  pulp,  are 
greatly  decreased. 

Inasmuch  as  the  result  of  the  process  is  a  pulp  which 
contains  lower  lignin  content,  that  pulp  which  is  after- 
ward bleached  requires  a  smaller  consumption  of  the 
bleaching  agent,  and  can  be  bleached  at  lower  tempera- 
tures, thereby  effecting  a  saving  in  fuel.  The  bleached 
pulp  is  also  stronger  and  whiter,  and  there  is  les  sloss 
of  fibre  in  the  bleaching  process.  It  hardly  need  be 
suggested  that  inasmuch  as  the  process  is  carried  on 
at  lower  temperatures  than  heretofore,  material  sav- 
ing in  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  effected. 


CONVENTION  WEEK  IN  NEW  YORK. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

New  York,  February  12,  1915. 
The  thirty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  will  be  held  in  this  city 
beginning  next  Tuesday,  February  16,  and  concluding 
on  Thursday  night,  February  18th  with  the  usual  ban- 
quet. As  heretofore,  the  convention  meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Thirty- 
Fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  So  many  changes  in 
the  general  business  tisuation  that  directly  affect  the 
paper  industry  in  this  country  during  the  past  year, 
that  it  is  expected  the  convention  this  year  will  be 
attended  by  a  larger  number  of  paper  manufacturers 
than  ever  before.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  will  be  de- 
voted to  divisional  meetings,  and  the  general  session 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  morning  when  each  division 
will  make  its  report  before  the  entire  body.  Several 
interesting  and  instructive  features  have  been  embod- 
ied in  the  programme  of  the  general  session,  and  nu- 
merous papers  will  be  read. 

The  tentative  programme  for  the  three  days  follows : 
Tuesday,  2.30  p.m. — Meeting  of  the  Cover  Paper  Di- 
vision in  the  White  and  Gold  Room,  and  meeting  of 
the  Test  Board  Division  in  the  State  Apartment. 

Wednesday,  10  a.in. — Meeting  of  the  News  Print 
Division  in  the  East  Room,  meeting  of  the  Wrapping 
Paper  Division  in  the  Myrtle  Room,  and  meeting  of  the 
Writing  Paper  Division  in  Room  151. — 2.30  p.m.,  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  Division  in  the  East  Room,  and  meet- 
ing of  the  Tissue  Paper  Division  in  the  Myrtle  Room. 

Thursday,  10.00  a.m. — Myrtle  Room,  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association.  The  session  will  be  taken  up 
as  follows.  Reading  of  the  minutes,  annual  report  of 
the  president,  annual  report  of  the  secretary,  annual 
"^nort  of  the  treasurer,  appointment  of  Auditing  Com- 
mittee, appointment  of  Nominating  Committee,  report 
of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  miscellaneous  business, 
address  by  Frank  Stockdale  of  Chicago,  111. — "How  to 
Keep  with  Rising  Costs,"  discussion,  recess.  An  ad- 
journment for  the  recess  is  scheduled  for  one  o'clock. 
The  afternoon  session  begins  at  2.15  p.m.  with  a  mo- 
tion picture  exhibit  in  the  Astor  Gallery,  following 
which  this  routine  will  take  place  in  the  Myrtle  Room : 
Address  by  John  H.  Fahey — ' '  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Its  Opportunities,"  discussion;  address  by 
Edward  T.  Trefz — "How  to  Keep  Members  Interest- 
ed," discussion,  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
election  of  officers,  and  adjournment.  The  annual  din- 
ner will  conclude  the  convention.  It  will  be  held  in 
the  banquet  hall  of  the  hotel  at  seven  o'clock. 

The  National  Paper  Trade  Association  will  also  hold 
its  annual  convention  in  New  York  at  this  time,  be- 
ginning next  Monday,  and  concluding  on  Wednesday 
night  with  its  baquet.  This  convention  will  likewise 
be  held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Ramsay  who  has  been  engaged  in  the 
building  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  for  the  Bathurst 
Lumber  Company  at  Bathurst,  N.B.,  is  now  in  Mont- 
real superintending  the  installation  of  the  machinery 
at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories. 


The  heavy  snow  storm  of  last  fortnight,  which  was 
general  all  over  eastern  northern  Maine,  proved  to  He  a 
God-send  for  the  big  pulp  and  paper  concerns  of  that 
State.  A  foot  of  snow  is  reported  at  Ripogenus  and 
about  that  depth  in  various  other  sections.  Excellent 
conditions  for  hauling  logs  now  prevail. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS 

The  newsprint  situation  is  easing  oi¥  some,  and 
prices  are  a  little  weaker.  Some  of  the  Canadian  plants, 
which  have  been  operating  several  months  to  the  limit, 
are  not  so  rushed  now.  The  reason  for  this  is  easily 
explained.  There  are  not  so  many  war  extras  issued, 
advertising  has  fallen  off  by  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  in 
many  cities  and,  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  produc- 
ing newspapers,  some  Canadian  dailies,  particularly  in 
the  west,  which  have  been  issuing  "double  headers" 
every  day — that  is  morning  and  evening  editions — have 
recently  announced  that  they  will  print  only  one  pa- 
per. Since  the  war  broke  out  and  the  financial  de- 
pression felt,  four  daily  papers  in  the  West  have  ceased 
publication,  two  have  dropped  their  morning  editions, 
and  one  or  two  more  their  evening  issues.  The  result 
is  that,  with  the  decreased  size  of  the  dailies  generally, 
and  the  decimated  number  of  newspapers,  the  demand 
for  news  is  falling  olf  somewhat.  Like  other  institu- 
tions the  publishers  are  feeling  the  effect  of  war  times, 
but  they  are  not  down-hearted.  The  demand  from 
across  the  border  is  also  diminishing  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Several  contracts  are  now  being  renewed  at  the 
old  figures. 

In  book  and  writing,  bond  and  ledger,  orders  for  the 
better  grades  are  very  good,  owing  to  many  banks  and 
other  institutions  holding  annual  meetings  and  print- 
ing financial  statements,  reports,  etc.  The  mills  are 
not  operating  to  capacity  by  any  means,  but  January 
is  always  a  quiet  month,  and  is  more  so  than  usual  this 
year.  Ordei's  ai'e  smaller  and  business  harder  to  se- 
cure. The  mills  are  running  on  an  average  about  five 
days  per  week.  Wrapping  paper  business  is  only  fair, 
and  jobbers  report  that  the  market  is  rather  quiet. 
With  the  advent  of  spring  trade,  the  requisitions  for 
the  different  lines  are  expected  to  pick  up.  Paper  bags 
are  again  away  off,  and  a  variety  of  discounts  is  be- 
ing quoted  from  list  prices  in  order  to  secure  business. 
Some  new  lines  of  paper  such  as  glassine,  greaseproof, 
and  parchmyn  will  be  put  on  the  market  by  Canadian 
mills  in  a  few  days,  of  which  due  announcement  will  be 
made.  In  the  envelope  line  things  are  picking  up  and 
manufacturers  of  papetries,  fancy  stationery,  etc.,  are 
getting  their  samples  ready  for  the  next  holiday  sea- 
son and  will  send  out  their  salesmen  this  month.  Col- 
lections are  reported  as  slightly  improving  in  Ontario, 
but  in  the  West  there  is  no  change.  Coated  paper 
plants  are  fairly  busy  while  the  demand  for  kraft  keeps 
up  well. 

Bleached  sulphite  is  in  rather  poor  demand,  while 
the  market  for  easy  bleaching  has  been  weak  of  late. 
There  has  come  on  the  market  in  Canada  quite  a  lot  of 
extra  tonnage  from  new  plants,  and  paper  mills  are 
securing  their  supplies,  on  monthly  contract  basis,  at 
about  the  same  figure  as  formerly  prevailed.  Ground 
wood  conditions  keep  up  very  well,  and  inquiries  are 
fairly  large,  but  little  new  business,  outside  of  con- 
tract, is  reported.  All  grades  of  all  waste  papers  are 
dull  and  mills  are  making  only  light  purchases  of  pa- 
per stock.  It  is  expected  that  several  lines  will  pick 
up  some  during  February,  but  meanwhile  most  con- 
cerns are  now  marking  time. 


Quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are: — 
Paper. 

News  (rolls),  $1.95  to  $2  05  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News  (sheets),  $2.10  to  $2.15  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News  (sheet),  $2.20  up,  depending  on  quantity. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  3,  3.75c.  to  4.25c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  4.25c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2,  4.50c.  to  5.25c. 

Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  $4.75  to  $5.25, 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1,  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 

Writings,  4i/^c  up. 

Sulphite  bond,  6I/2C.  to  7%c. 

Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 

Fibre,  $3.35  to  $4.00 

Manila,  B.,  $2.85  to  $3.25. 

Manila,  No.  2,  $3.10  to  $3.50. 

Manila,  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $4.00. 

Unglazed  Kraft,  $3.90  to  $4.50. 

Glazed  Kraft  $4.25  to  $5.00. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  $17.00  to  $18.00. 

Ground  wood,  $22  to  $24,  delivered. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $39  to  $43  del.  in  Canada. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $40  to  $44,  delivered  in  U.S. 

Sulphite  (bleached),  $54  to  $58. 

Sulphite  (bleached),  $54. 

Paper  Stock. 

The  market  in  the  rag  and  paper  stock  line  has  not 
opened  up  as  yet,  and  mills  are  buying  in  limited  quan- 
tities.  Mixed  papers  are  very  low  in  price,  and  folded 
news  is  also  quiet.    Over  issues  are  selling  fairly  well, 
but  the  figure  is  said  by  dealers  to  be  away  below 
what  it  ought  to  be: 
No.  1  hard  shavings,  $2.05. 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.80. 
No.  1  mixed  shavings,  50e. 
White  blanks,  95c. 
Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.50. 
Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $1.25. 
No.  2  book  stock,  50e. 
No.  1  book  stock,  80c. 
No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.20. 
No.  1  print  Manilas,  70c. 
Folded  news,  30e. 
Over  issues,  40c. 
No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  25c. 
Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.75  to  $6.00. 
Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 
Thirds,  blues,  $1.50. 
Black  linings,  $1.75. 
New  light  flannelettes,  $5.00. 
Ordinary  satinets,  $1.00. 
Flock,  $1.10. 
Tailor  rags,  90c. 
Manila  rope,  2%c  to  3c. 
No.  1  burlap  bagging,  90c. 

Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are  : — 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 
Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 
to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
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Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Cover  Paper  51/20.  to  7c. 
No.  1  Book,  5i/4c  to  6c  per  lb. 

No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4 . 40  to  $4 . 50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7i^c. 
«ulphite  Bond,  6y2C  to  8y2C. 
Writing  Manila  5c. 
Colored  Posters  4c.  to  5c.  per  lb. 

Wrappings. 

frrey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Jted  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;   2  tons, 

$3.05 ;  1  ton,  3.15 ;  less,  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  car  lots,  $2.85 ;  5  tons,  $2.95 ;  2  tons,  $3.05 ; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.  1  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3 . 55  ;  1  ton,  $3 . 65 ;  less  $3 . 75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 
ton  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 

Ground  wood.  No.  2,  $22  to  $24,   delivered  United 
States. 

Ground  wood.  No.  1,  $15  to  $16. 


NEW   YORK  MARKETS 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magjazine.) 

February  13,  1915. 

Heavy  rains  in  the  past  two  weeks  have  been  the 
chief  factor  in  the  easing  of  the  ground  wood  pulp 
market.  Paper  mills  operating  their  own  ground  wood 
mills  have  not  been  buying  in  the  past  two  or  three 
Aveeks,  as  they  have  had  plenty  of  water  with  which  to 
operate  their  own  pulp  mills.  The  interval  was  mark- 
ed by  some  easing  in  the  price  of  both  Number  1  and 
Number  2  pulp.  This  is  chiefly  because  grinders  have 
sold  on  contract  until  late  in  the  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer for  all  their  output,  or  at  least  a  large  percent- 
age of  it,  and  mills  under  contract  have  suspended 
shipments,  causing  a  small  accumulation.  The  year 
began  much  more  favorably  to  the  grinders  than  did 
the  one  just  passed.  In  January,  1914,  there  were  at 
least  100,000  tons  of  ground  wood  at  producing  and 
consuming  points.  This  year  began  with  practically 
no  stocks  on  hand. 

Packers  and  dealers  in  old  waste  papers  do  not 
give  very  encouraging  reports  on  the  market  for  their 
Ktoek.  There  is  a  very  large  accumulation  of  some 
of  the  lower  grades  and  the  market  for  them  is  utterly 
demcaraiized.  Prices  are  very  weak  for  such  descrip- 
tions as  old  newspapers  and  mixed  papers.  The  mar- 
ket to-day  for  mixed  papers  is  about  20  cents  a  hun- 
dred, and  the  cost  of  packing  is  greater  than  this.  It 


is  said  that  the  shippers  of  this  stock  have  been  losing 
an  average  of  $4  a  ton  on  all  goods  shipped.  Old  Mans- 
ilas  are  in  as  poor  demand  as  mixed  papers  and  news. 
Both  No.  1  and  No.  2  are  in  poor  demand  and  very 
weak  in  price.  Shavings  have  gone  down  in  price,  but 
the  market  is  not  demoralized.  The  only  reason  is  that 
this  grade  of  stock  is  rather  scarce.  Flat  stock  and 
ledger  stock  have  been  in  normal  demand,  and  the 
price  has  been  fairly  firm. 

Pulps. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $20  to  $25.50,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.021/2  to  2.25,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  imptd.,  1.80c  to  1.95c,  ex  dock. 
New  York. 

Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  2.05c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.75c  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.05c  to  2.15c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  1.95c  to  2.05c  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.80c  to  3.00c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.95c  to  2.05c,  ex  dock.  New  York. 

The  market  for  all  grades  of  paper  has  been  rather 
quiet  during  the  interval,  although  the  reports  on  all 
sides  show  that  there  is  a  strong  underlying  tone  to 
the  market.  Mills  and  jobbers  reported  that  they 
had  taken  more  orders  in  the  past  two  weeks  than  they 
had  seen  since  the  early  part  of  last  spring,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  war  boom.  Prices  in  all 
grades  have  begun  to  show  a  little  strength 
with  the  exception  of  board,  which  is  de- 
moralized. The  board  market  has  been  cut 
to  pieces.  Prices  are  as  low  as  .$23  a  ton  for 
news  board  and  correspondingly  lower  for  the  other 
grades.  Chip  and  straw  board  are  extremely  low.  The 
newsprint  market  has  undei'gone  little  change.  There 
has  been  a  normal  movement  on  contract  and  a  fairly 
steady  demand  for  transient  roll  supplies  and  sheets. 
The  demand  for  side  runs  has  been  so  poor  that  few 
mills  are  running  this  stock  up  at  the  present.  The 
market  for  fine  papers  has  shown  considerable  im- 
provement, but  it  is  nowhere  nearly  normal.  Prices 
are  firm,  but  most  orders  are  being  delivered  on  stock 
that  was  run  from  raw  materials  bought  during  the 
paper  stock  boom  last  August. 

Paper. 

Quotations  unchanged  for  all  grades  of  paper : — 
News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.05,  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs,  2.05  to  2.10,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
News,  sheets,  2.20  to  2.30  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots,  M.F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  13%c  to  17c,  del.  east  of 
Miss.  River. 

Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  lie  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper.  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,5c  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5y2C  to  24e,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,  8y2C  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Linen  paper,  8c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  4%c  to  5y_^c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.65c  to  3.25c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  $3.60  to  $4.00  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  .$3.35  to  $3.60  f.o.b.  New  York, 
l^oxboards,  news,  $23  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $21  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  chip.  $22  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York, 
''"issue,  white,  cylinder,  42V2C  to  45c,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


PULP  and  PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Albertson, 

Mem.  am.  Soc.  C.E. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

305  E.  Mud  St.  Confederation  Life  BIdg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.   -    Toronto,  Ont. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY,  M.Can.  Sac,  C.E. 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water 
Power  Developments. 

Langdon  Building,  309  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Hydraulic  De- 
velopments, Power 
Plants,  Reports,  Con- 
sultation. 

JOS.  H.WALLACE  &  CO. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 
Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 
Salisbury  House,  London,  E.C. 


L  F.  Laliberte,  F.E.  Ll.  Col.  L.  J.  D.  Marquis.F.E. 

LALIBERTE  &  MARQUIS 

FOREST  ENGINEERS 
Limit  Cruising,  Forest  Management  ] 
and  Valuation,  Timber  Maps, 
Landscape  Gardening,  and  Transaction 

on  Limits  or  Private  Forests. 
72  MOUNTAIN  HILL    Phone  467   i  QUEBEC 


E,  R.  BARKER 

Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 

Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite 
Mills,  Bleaching  Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine 
Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda  Plants.  Re- 
covery of  By-Products. 

79  IVIilk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


=  Forest   Engineer  =■ 

'  LAUDERBURN,  D.  E.,  Forest 
Engineer.  Timber  Estimates, 
Forest  Surveys  and  Maps, 
Room  6030,  Metropolitan  Life 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 

Engineers  and  Architects 
Plans  and   Specifications  (or  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

Power  Plants  and  other  Industrial  Works 
CORISTINE  BLDG.  Continental  Life  Bldg., 

MONTREAL.  Toronto. 
Bank  of  British  North  America  Bldg.,  St.John,  N.B. 
BellTel. :  M.  3890  Tel.:  M.  5917 


C.  E.  Eatbn,  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.E.    J.  P.  Brownell,  C.E 

EATON  &  BROWNELL 

Consulting  Engineers  &  Architects 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Electric 
Power  Development,  Examination  of  Properties, 
Consultation  Reports 
SMITH  BLDG-         WATERTOWN,  N.Y. 


Complete  Paper,  Box  Board,  Pulp  and 
Coating:  Mills  and  Wood  Rooms.  Econ- 
omies in  Cost  of  Production.  Studies 
and  Reports  on  Industrial  Plants.  Effi- 
ciency of  Operation.  Efficiency  of 
Equipment.  Power,  Heating,  Drying, 
Ventilating,  Lighting  and  Handling 
Materials  for  Industrial  Plants  of  all 
kinds. 

OFFICE  OF  H.  B.  PRIITHFR 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE    MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid    Systems,   Sulphur  Burners 
Reclaimers,  Digester  Linings,  and 
Bricks 

SULPHITE  MILL  SPECIALISTS 


Leo  Schlick,  M.E. 

CONSULTING 
ENGINEER. 

Mitscherlich  Sulphite  Mills 
Straw  Board  Mills 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Steam  Plant 

Waste  Heat  and  Waste 
Fibre  Recovery 
Reports 

Estimates 
WESTMINSTER  HOTEL, 

240  Jarvis  St.,  -  Toronto,  Ont. 

PHONE     ADELAIDE  3720. 


PAPER  MAKERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


St.  Austell,  England 


Easton,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


Rosin 
Size, 

Clay, 

Satin 
White 


Loading  Clay  by  an  endless  belt,  Fowey.  —  Monthly  Cargoes  to  principal  ports. 


CONSULTING  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 


Milton  Hersey  Co.,  Ltd. 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemists 

Dr.  Milton  L.  Hersey,  President 

Provincial  Analyst  (Quebec  Govt.) 

Chemical,  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Tests  of  all  Materials. 


Head  Office : 
171  St.  James  St., 


Montreal 


J.  A.  DeCEW 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

M.A.  Inst.  Chem.  Eng.  A.M.,  Can.  Soc.  O.K. 
InTestigatioDi  and  Processei  in  Paper,  Sulphite, 
Sulphate,  Soda  Fiber 

Room903,  McGill  Building,  MONTREAL 


T.  LINSEY  CROSSLEY 

Engineering  Chemist 
PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 
318  LAGAUCHETIERE  ST.,  W. 
MONTREAL 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PAPER  MILL 

Completely  equipped  for  the 
investigation  of  paper  mak- 
ing problems  on  a  semi- 
commercial  scale. 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  Inc. 

Chemists  &  Engineers 
93  BROAD  STREET         -  BOSTON 


THE  LEHMANN  SCREEN  Handles 
all  classes  of  stock 


PROCESS  ENGINEERS  LIMITED 


McGILL  BUILDING 


MONTREAL,  Que. 


Largest  output.  Very  clean  screening.  Highest 
utilization  of  screening  surface.  Absolutely 
silent  action.  No  vibrating  parts  in  the  Pulp. 
Screening  Drum  non-vibrating.  No  string  for- 
mation.   No  stuffing  boxes. 


MADE    IN    ENGLAND  BY 

J.  MARX  &  CO.     ^n'^InberI    LONDON,  E.C. 


Valley  Iron 
Works  Company 


Perfection  in  Every  Detail 


Beating  and 

Wash  ing  Engines 

Iron  or  Wood  Tubs 

Beating,  Washing  and  Bleaching  Engines,  barkers — 
Barker  Attachments  —  Chippers — Rechippers — Chip 
Screens  (Revolving)  — 

Knot  Screen  (Revolving)— Diaphragm  Screens  Felt 
Washers— Deckers  (Single  and  Double)— Stuff  Chests 
(Vertical  and  Horizontal) — 

Tanks  (Blow  off.  Acid  and  Water) — Pulpwood  Saws 
(Friction  and  Steam  Feed) — Pulpwood  Splitters 
(Vertical  and  Horizontal) — 

Shredders  and  Special  Washers  for  old  Paper  Stock — 
Wet  Machines  and  Patent  Roll  Skinners — Bronze, 
Semi-Steel,  Lead  and  Iron  Castings. 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  and  Pulp  Making  Machinery  in 
All  Standard  Forms       Many  Special  Designs 


Correspondence 
Invited. 


ENGINEERS,  FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS 

SHERBROOKE  IRON  WORKS:  Canadian  Agents 
for  the  Ideal  Barker  Attachments,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 


VALLEY   IRON   WORKS  COMPANY 


APPLETON,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 
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INDEX  TO  MILL  SUPPLIES 

This  Directory  is  published  to  facilitate  the  work  of  our  readers,  in  the  mills.  If  the  information  sought  is  uoi 
found,  an  invitation  is  extended  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  will  gladly  be  of  all  assistance  pos'»ibU 


Air  Compressors 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York 

Smart- Turuer  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton.  Ont. 

Air  Hoists  .  , 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York,  N.Y, 
Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  St  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto, 


Ont. 


Bafis.  _ 

Smart- Woods  Ltd  ,  Montreal,  Que. 

"""sezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  Si  Co.  of  Canadaj  Limited. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm..  Co..  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co..  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Beaters  .    „     ,  j 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Mach.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mass. 
Jones.  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co..  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Beltinit 

Can.  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 
Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa.  Ont. 
Dominion  Belting  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Reddaway,  F.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 

Sieachlnft  Powders 

Brunner.  Mond  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  Wall  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 
Bleaching  Machinery 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Slower*  ^ 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

loUere  _ 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
irass  Wire  Cloth,  Fourdrlnier  Wires 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Mfg.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa.  Ont. 
Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow.  Scotland. 
Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  St.  Henry,  Montreal.  Can. 
Taylor,  James,  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 
Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
United  Wire  Works,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Weetbyc,  P.  P..  Peterboro.  Can. 

:Ullender  Rolls  ^  , 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  163  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Farrel    Foundry  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Cftrrlers 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 

^•uatlclslni  Systems  .  .    .    .    ^  ^ 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Shain  Crane  ,        ^      ^  „ 

Morris.  Herbert.  Crane  Si  Hoist  Co..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works.  Walkerville,  Od%. 

Shaln  Block* 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y 

itaaln  Drives  (Silent  and  Steel  Roller) 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Jbange  Speed  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Chemicals,  Colors.  Etc 

Brunner,  Mond  Si  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton.  Pa. 
Tippet  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can.  . 

Wuson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 

:hlna  Clay 

China  Clay  Co.,  Manchester,  England 
Klipstein,  A.  &  Co..  St.  Peter  Street.  Montreal.  Can. 
Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co  .  Easton.  Pa. 
Wilson-Paterson  Co..  Board  of  Trade  Bldg..  Montreal.  Can. 

loper* 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Xorontn.  Ont 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton.  Wis. 

"The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

ihlp  Dlsinteiirators 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

iUp  Screens 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont- 


Clutches 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Cranes 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Ltd.,  Walkerville.  Oni, 

Smart-Turner  Mach.  Co.,  Hamilton.  Ont. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Crane* — Hand  Power 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Crane* — Overhead  Travelllni^ 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Onl. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Conveying  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co..  Chicago,  ri. 

Dodge  Mlg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Jeffrey  Mfg   Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Couch  Roll* 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sherbrooke  Mach  Co    Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont 
Counter  Shaft  Fixtures 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Couplings 

Jone3  and  Glassco.  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Dodge  M/g.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Cut  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Cutter* 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edidburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Cylinder* 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,    Limited.  Toronto.  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Cylinder  Cover* 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd..  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que. 
Cylinder  Mould* 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152,  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke.  Que, 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Cylinder  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Out 
Dandy  Roll* 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Oni 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Johnson  &  Sons,  C.  H.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 

Marshall.  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 
Dlgeater  Lining 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Preston's  Digester  Lining  Co  ,  Raddiffe,  Eng. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown.  N.Y. 
Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  ii  Jones  Company.  Wilmington.  Del. 
Digester  Gauges 

SchaeSer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Drainer  Bottoms 

Snell,  Samuel,  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Dryers 

Bertram  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Supplies 

Forman,  John,  248  Craig  Street  W.,  Montreal 
Engines 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Evaporators 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  DeL 

Scott,  Ernest  Si  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Exhausters 

The  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 
Experimental  Machinery 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall,  T.  J.  Si  Co..  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 

Process  Enginners  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Exporters 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  Tork.  N.Y. 
Felts 

Ayers.  Ltd.,  Lachute  Mills,  Que. 
Bates  &  Innes,  Ltd.,  Carleton  Place,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Huyck.  F.  C.  Albany.  N.Y. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons.  St.  Henry,  Montreal.  Caa. 
Penmane.  Ltd.  ,St.  Hyacinthe.  Can. 
Porritt,  Joseph  &  Sons.  -Manchester,  Eng. 
Spencer.  J.  H.  &  Sons,  Bury,  England.. 
Tlppett  Artbu  iP.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
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Filters 

Bovijiig  &  Co    of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  ou 

Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cowaua'<ifiie)  H.- 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Friction  Hoists 

Glens  Falls  Mach.  Works,  Glens.  Falls,  N.Y. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Oue. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.^  . 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Gauges 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg.Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Generators  and  Transformers 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Siemens  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Grinders 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto,  On 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage.  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Hoists. 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  Yotk,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works  Limited,  Walkerville,  Ont 
Hoists — Chain  Electric  and  Pneumatic 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Iron  Pulleys 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Jordan  Engines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Knives 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  Eng. 

Hay,  Peter.  Knife  Co.,  Gait,  Can. 

Tippet.  A.  P.  &  Co..  Montreal,  Can. 
Kollergangs 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

BoviUH  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Laylnit  Machines 

Chambers.  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Collis  &  Sons,  J  ,  London,  Eng. 
Paper  Stock,  Etc. 

Hough,  R.,  London,  England. 

PuUan,  E.,  490  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto.  Can. 
Paper  and  Pulp  Machinery 

Beloit  Iron  Works,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Bury,  England. 

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bertram  s,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Black-Clawson  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Boving  &  Co.,  ol  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Farrel    Foundrv  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Green  Bay  Barker  Co^  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Harmon  Machine  Co..  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Jencke*  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

iones,  E-  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
obnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
darx,  I.      Co.  London,  E.C.,  England. 
Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey- Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Rice,  Barton  &  Fales   Worcester,  Mass. 
Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works,  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y 
Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan,  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Stcbbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N."y 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Voltb,  J.  M..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Walmsley,  Chas.  &  Co.,  Bury,  Eng. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford  Cai. 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Paper  Machine  Tacbomoters 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
Schaener  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Paper  Tester 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Marshall.  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Stoke  Newington,  London.  Engl<ind 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pneumatic  Thickeners 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Pcesies 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Can.  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Pneumatic  Chain  Blocks 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Press  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Process  Engineers  Limited,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke.  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pulp  Stones 

Lombard  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

StanclifT*  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.,  Darley  Dale,  England. 
Pumps 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Canaoian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 


Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Lawrence  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mas* 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd..  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Voith.  J.  M..  New  York,  N.Y 

The  Watei  ous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Recording  Gauges 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Recording  Tbermometera 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 
Keflners 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Marx,  J.  &  Co.,  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Falls  Mach.  &  Iron  Co.,  Worcester,  Ma 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

(Vatero"s  Kngine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Kope,  Cotton  and  Manila 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Rope  Wheels 

Dodge  Mlg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Rosin  Size 

Fox,  Stocketl  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Vera  Chemical  Co.,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Rosin  Size  Boilers  and  Dlssolvers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.  Montreal,  Can. 
Rotary  Sulphur  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown,  N  Y 
Runways — Hand  operated 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Save- Alls 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co..  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Screen  Plates 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Screens 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Mach.  Wks  ,  Glens  Falls,  NY 
Harmon  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Johnson,  Chas.,  St.  Henry,  Que. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Sherbrooke  Mach .  Co..  Ltd  .  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Cau. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford,  Can 

Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro.  Can. 
Slitters  and  Re- Winders 

Bertrams  Ltd  .  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Cameron  Machine  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 
Smelting  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
Sprockets 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Split  Pulleys — Wood  and  Steel 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Spiral  Conveyor 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Straw  Cutters' 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Straw  Dusters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
.Straw  Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Strawboard  Making  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Steam  Regulator 

Pickles.  W.  F.,  Buckland.  Conn. 

Stuff  Chests 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada   Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 

Suction  Couch 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Sulphite  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineeringand  Manufacturing  Co..  Watertown.  N.Y 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
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Sulphate  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Procets  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Sulphur 

Union  Sulphur  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Sulphur  Burner* 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works.  Glens  Falls.  N.Y. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  j:>>.  Watertown,  N.Y 
Tachometers  (Hand  and  Stationary) 

Bovine  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited, Toronto,  Ont. 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Tanks 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co..  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Thermometers 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Transmission  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers.  Limited.  Toronto 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
lones  &  Glassro.  Montreal,  Can. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Transmission  Rope 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Traveling  Cranes 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Trolleys 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Smart-Turher  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Morris.  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 


Turbines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  AUia  Chalmers,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  Wurtemberg,  Germany. 

Water  Wheels 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmere,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith.  J.  M..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Wire  Cloth  for  Paper  Machines 
Chambers,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que 
Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Taylor,  J.  A.,  Montreal,  Can 
United  Wire  Works.  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Westbye,  P.  P..  Peterboro,  Can. 

Waste 

Hough.  R..  London.  England. 

Wet  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  .Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Peterboro.  Can. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cowansville.  P.Q. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 
Voith.  J.  M..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford  Ont. 

Wood  Preparing  Machinery 

Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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This  aims  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  products  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  who  are  urged  to  send  us  lists  of 
brands  and  watermarks,  as  well  as  the  headings  under  which  they  wish  to  be  indexed.  Buyers  who  cannot  meet  th*>ir 
requirements  from  this  list,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  mills,  and  wiU 
gladly  furnish  full  information. 

PULP  MILLS 


Ground  Wood  Pulp 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Falls,  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  Si  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
Btompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brompton  and  E.  Angus,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Bronson  Co..  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Campbell  Lumber  Co.,  Weymouth,  N.S. 
Canada  Paper  Co^  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutimi,  Que. 
Davy,  James,  Tborold.  Ont. 
Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B..  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 
Foley-Rieger  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Thorold,  Ont. 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 
Jacques-Cartier  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Montreal. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Lake  Megantic  Pulp  Co.,  Lake  Megantic,  Que 
Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
MacLaren  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  James,  Buckingham,  Que. 
McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool.  N.S. 
News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 
Nicolet  Falls  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  Nicolet  Falls,  Oue. 
North  Shore  Power,  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Clarke  City. 
Northumberland  Pulp  Co..  Campbellford,  Ont. 
Ontario  Paper  Company,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  B.C. 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que' 
Price-Porritt  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Rimouski,  Que. 
Reed.  A.  E.  &  Co.,  (Nfld.),  Ltd.,  Bishop's  Falls,  Nfld. 
River-du-Loup  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fraserville,  Que. 


I 


Soucy.  F.  Florentine,  Old  Lake  Road,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Ssult  Ste.  Marie,  Unl. 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Cape  Madeleine,  Qua. 

Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Dryden,  Ont. 

Quebec  and  St.  Maurice  Industrial  Co.,  La  Tuque,  Que. 

Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Qu*. 

Soda  Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co^  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sulphite  Fibre 

Anglo-Newfoundland   Development  Co.,   Ltd..   Grand  bf.i3.  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 

British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver  ti.C 

Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Donnacona  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona.  Que. 

Edward  Partington  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd  ,  St.  John.  N.B. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  U.C.  ' 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd.,  Cornwall.  Ont. 


PAPER  MILLS 


Eddy.  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  P.  Q. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Ford,  J.  St  Co.,  Port  Neuf. 

Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal,  Que. 

Bindars'  Board 

McArthur.  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal. 
Blottlnft 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal. 

Bond 

Canada    Paper    Co.,    Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Montreal  &  Beauharaois,  Que 


Kinleith  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 

RoUand  Paper  Co..  St.  Jerome,   Que.,   Mount  Rolland,  Qua.  an'1 

Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


ook  and  Lithe 


Canada   Paper   Co..   Ltd..  Montreal 
Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.  .Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
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Dominion  Timber  Regulations 


Licenses  to  cut  timber  on  Dominion  Lands  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  the  Northwest  Territories,  within  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  tract  of  three  and 
one-half  million  acres  to  be  located  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  in  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjoining  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  the  office  of  the  Dominion  Tim- 
ber Agent  for  the  district  in  which  the  berths  are  situated. 

Before  any  parcel  of  timber  is  offered  for  sale  it  shall  be  surveyed  by  a  duly  qualified 
Dominion  Land  Surveyor  into  berths  of  an  area  not  exceeding  twenty-five  square  miles,  and 
each  of  such  berths  shall  then  be  thoroughly  cruised  by  a  duly  qualified  timber  cruiser  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The  Minister  shall  then  fix  an  upset  price  at  which  the 
berth  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  no  berth  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  price  so  fixed. 

Purchases  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  under  shall  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Purchases  over  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
paid,  one-half  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  a  note  or  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining 
half  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Purchases  over  five  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  paid  one-'third  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  and  six  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Purchases  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  one-fourth  in 
cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  payable  in  three,  six  and  nine  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Notes  shall  be  made  payable  at  a  bank  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  sale  is  held 
or  at  a  bank  in  the  city  of  Otljawa.  Cash  payments  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  sale  in  legal 
tender  or  by  an  accepted  cheque  on  a  chartered  bank,  or  by  a  draft  issued  by  a  chartered 
bank,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  default  is  made  in  any 
payment  required  by  this  section  the  sale  shall  be  forfeited  and  void. 

The  purchaser  must  also  pay  the  cost  or  the  estimated  cost  of  the  survey  of  the  berth  be- 
fore a  license  is  issued. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  an  annual  ground  rent  of  five  doillars  per  square  mile  except  for 
lands  situated  to  the  west  of  Yale,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  in  which  case  the 
yearly  ground  rent  shall  be  five  cents  per  acre. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  the  following  dues  on  timber  cut  on  his  berth : — 

Sawn  lumber,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Railway  ties,  eight  feet  long,        cents  each. 

Railway  ties,  nine  feet  long,  1%  cents  each. 

Shingle  bolts,  25  cents  per  oord. 

And  5  per  cent,  on  the  s'ale  of  rW  other  products  of  the  berth. 

Timber  Permits 

Yearly  permits  are  granted  to  settlers,  mine  operators  and  others  on  application  to  the 
Dominion  '^  mber  Agents,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa, 
December  20th,  1912. 


W.  W.  Cory 

Deputy  Minister. 
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PAPER  MILLS— Continued 


I  Bristol 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal  &  Toronto. 


Building  and  Sheathing 

Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son.  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 
BritUh  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Eastern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Baiile,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co..  St.  Batil,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paber  and  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Campbelllord,  Ont. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal,  Que. 

Wettern  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Ford,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf.  Que. 

Laur»ntide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co..  Montreal,  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co..  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Cardboard  Specials 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Macleod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd..  Liverpool,  N.S. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R..  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Eddy,  E.  B.  Co..  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.  Ltd.,  Canada  Life  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 


Carpet  LInlnft 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  S  t  .Basile,  Que 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 
Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd., 
Western  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Campbellford.  Ont, 


Coated 


Ritchie  &  Ramsav.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Georgetown  Coating  Mills,  Ltd.,  Georgetown,  Ont. 

National  Paper  Co.,  Valleyfield,  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Corrugated  Paper 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville, 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 


Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd..  East  Ann^:,,  Que. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.  Ltd.,  Dryden,  Ont. 
WayagamacK  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Que. 

Leather  Miction  Board 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 


News 


Anglo- Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.    Grand  Falls,  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
Booth.  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  "Canada  Brand." 
Crabtree  and  Son,  Edwin  Crabtree  Mills.  Quebec 
Donnacona  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 
Eddy  Co ,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Frances,  Ont. 

Laurentide  Co..  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.  Lt**,  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  Ont. 


RooBng 


Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Baaile,  Que 

Ford,  Joseph  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  Rowland  and  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Baeile,  Que. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  38  Common,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  B.C. 


Straw  Board 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd..  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Ford.  J.  &  Co..  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Belleville. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd..  Merritton,  Ont. 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Campbellford,  Onr 
Trent  River  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Frankford,  Ont. 
Trent  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Glenmiller,  Ont. 


CoTar 


Canada   Paper  Co..   Ltd..   Montreal   and  Toronto. 
Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Ritchie  &  Ramsay.  Toronto.  Ont. 


Ta4 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Eddy.  The  E.  B.  Co..  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa.  Ont. 


Envelope 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co..  Ltd.  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co^  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co..  Cornwall.  Ont. 


Tissue  and  Toilet 

Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B..  Ltd..  Hull.  Qus. 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills,  Ltd  ,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills.  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

Wilson,  J.  C,  Ltd..  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal, 


Que 


Felts 

Bird.  F.  W.  &  Sons.  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co^,  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co..  Montreal.  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co..  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  K.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd^  Campbelllord. 
Western  Paper  Mills.  Ltd..  Vancouver.  B.C. 


Fibre 


Canada  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,    Montreal.  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Strathcona  Paper  Co..  Strathcona,  Ont. 
Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C.  Montreal.  Que. 


.Flour  Sacks 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B..  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Wilson,  J.  C,  Ltd..  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal. 


kxad 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 


Hanftinft 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Wall  Board 

Beaver  Co.,  Ltd..  Beaverdale,  Que. 
Bishoprick  Wallboard  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Wood  Board 

Beaver  Co.  Ltd.,  Thorold.  Ont. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa. 

Brompton  Pulp  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Campbelllord,  Om 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Wilson,  J.  C.,  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  St.,  Montreal  Que 


Wrapping 

Booth.  J.  R..  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  Rowland,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Gore  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Dundas,  Ont. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Monreal  and  Toronto. 

See  also  Kraft. 

Writing 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Beauharnois.  Que. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co..  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 
Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF 
ONTARIO 


is  rich  in  timber,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resources. 

Ontario  has  large  areas  of  White  Pine  and  other  valuable  timbers,  her  timber 
products  last  year  representing  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  Canada. 

Ontario  has  pulpwood  areas  practically  illimitable,  and  offers  a  great  field  fi)i 
those  desirous  of  embarking  in  the  pulp  and  paper-making  industry. 

Ontario  has  innumerable  waterfalls  capable  of  supply-ng  power  for  all  manu- 
facturing purposes,  which  are  obtainable  on  reasonable  terms,  subject  to  develop- 
ment. 

Ontario  has  large  puip  and  paper  mills  in  operation  at  Ottawa,  Sturgeon  Falls, 
Spanish  River  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Dryden  and  large  plants  are  under  construction 
at  Abitibi  on  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and  Fort  Frances  on 
the  Rainy  River. 

Ontario  is  traversed  East  and  "West  by  three  great  transcontinental  railways, 
and  North  and  South  by  three  others. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  Ontario's  great  resources  and  the  advantages  offered 
for  large  wood-using  industries  apply  to 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 

Toronto 


i 
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Paper  Mill  Agents  and 

Calftary.  Alta. 

Davis,  W.  D.  &  Co.,  3rd  Street,  W.,  and  7th  Avenue. 
John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

iCdmonton,  Alta. 
Tees  &  Persie. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Saskatoon,  Alta. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

Vflticourer,  B.C. 

Brake,  Creedon  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mitchell  Bros.,  123  Cordova  E. 
Smith,  Davidson  &  Wright. 

v'tctorla,  B.C. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  8  Bastion. 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

Regina.  Sask. 

Tees  &  Persse. 

Winnipett,  Man. 
Barber  &  Ellis. 

Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  143  Portage. 
Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hudson  Paper  Co. 
Kilgour  Bros. 

Martin,  John,  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  310  William. 
McAllister  &  Watts. 

McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson.  Bannatyne  and  Adelaide. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

St.  John.  N.B. 

Schofield  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  26-30  Prince  William. 

Moncton,  N.B. 

Reid,  F.  P.  &  Co. 

Halifax,  N.S. 

Eastern  Supply  &  Paper  Co.,  28  Bedford  Row. 
Latter,  N.,  104  i  Windsor. 
Allen,  T.  C.  &  Co. 

New  Glasgow,  N.S. 

McGregor,  R.  &  Co. 

KInitston,  Ont. 

Hendry,  J.  A.,  875  Princess. 


Commission  Merchants 


Hamilton,  Ont. 

Buntin,  Gillies  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  John  and  Jackson. 
Powis,  A.,  64  King  E. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Barnard,  W.  R.,  374  Bank  St. 
Reid,  C.  De  Wolf. 

Port  Arthur,  Ont. 
Tees  &  Persse. 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Barber-Ellis  Co.,  Ltd.,  71  Wellington  Street,  W. 
irown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  51  Wellington  Street,  W. 
3untin,  Reid  Co.,  13  Colborne. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  112  Bay  Street. 
Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Fisher,  E.  W.,  215  Victoria. 
Gaine,  T.  &  Son,  124  Richmond  W. 
Gage,  W.  J.  Co.,  Ltd.,  84  Spadina  Ave. 
Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co.,  McKinnon  Building. 
Howell,  G.  A.  Co.,  10  Wellington  E. 
Livingstone,  H.  E.  &  Co.,  80  George. 
McNairn,  J.  H.,  6  Jarvis. 
Thome,  A.  M.  &  Co.,  45  Colborne  Street 
Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd.,  415  King  W. 
Waters  Bros.,  33  Front  E. 
Whyte,  Alex.,  64  Wellington  Street,  W. 
Wilkinson,  E.  H.,  Telephone  Building. 

Montreal,  Que. 

Dawson,  W.  V.  &  Co.,  17  De  Bresoles. 
Dickinson,  John  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  216  Lemoine. 
Little,  T.  B.  &  Co.,  23  Cote. 

Lloyd,  Ed.,  Ltd.,  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Buildinr 

McParlanc,  Son  &  Hodgson,  14  St.  Alexander. 

Reid,  C.  DeWolf.  Herald  Bldg. 

Robertson  &  Parker,  St.  Paul. 

Rolland.  J.  B.  &  Son,  14  St.  Vincent. 

Smith,  Howard,  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  138  McGill 


Quebec,  Que. 

Andrews,  E.  H.  &  Son,  64  St.  Paul. 
Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son.  36  St.  Paul. 


Foreign 

Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix,  New  York  City, 

Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Castle,  Gotheil  &  Overton,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Churchill  &  Sim,  Clements  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  Eng 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  1  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co.,  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York. 

Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


WANT  AND  FOR  SALE 


TECHNICAL  GRADUATE— 34,  married,  12  years  ex- 
perience in  manufacture  of  sulphite  and  ground  wood 
pulp  and  newsprint  paper,  desires  position  as  sup'' 
of  paper  mill.  Mill  where  he  could  have  general 
supervision  of  manufacture  of  pulp  used  in  paper 
mill  prefered.  At  present  employed.  Best  of  refer- 
ences furnished  as  to  ability  and  character.  Address 
Technical,  care  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


NIGHT  SUPERINTENDENT  wanted  for  Wood  Pulp 
Board  Mill.  State  full  experience,  including  kinds 
of  stock  you  have  made,  wages  expected  and  if  mar- 
ried or  single.  Apply  Box  99,  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine, Montreal. 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


Alphabetical  List  of  Advertisers 


See  Classified  List  on  page  51 
A 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co   62 

Albertson,  D.  J  •  49 

Ambursen    Hydraulic  Construc- 
tion Co  ,  Ltd   11 

Ayers,  Ltd   58 

B 

Badische  Co  

Bates  &  Innes   68 

Barker,  E.  R   49 

Becker  &  Co   62 

Beloit  Iron  Works   14 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Ltd  

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.  ...  10 

Bertrams,  Ltd   67 

Bezner,  Albert   45 

Black-Clawson  Co   64 

Blethen,  Hugh  R   58 

Bredt,  F.  &  Co  

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co   60 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Can  ,  Ltd  

Brunner.  Mond  &  Co.,  Ltd  

C 

Caldwell.  H.  W.  &  Son  Co   18 

Cameron  Machine  Co   63 

Canadian  Barker  Co.,  Ltd   6 

Canadian    Boomer   and  Boschert 

Press  Co   8 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.  11 
Capital  Wire  Cloth  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  63 

Carthage  Machine  Co  

Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton  

Chambers.  Ltd  11.  67 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co   62 

China  Clay  Co  

Christie  Georg'^.  Ltd   64 

Churchill  &  Sim  

Crookes.  Roberts  &  Co   7 

Crossley  T.  L   49 

D 

Dean  &  Son   18 

DeCew,  J.  A   50 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd   2 

Dillon  Machine  Co   16 

Dominion  Belting  Co   63 

Dominion  Pulp  Woods  Limits. .  .  54 

E 

Eaton  &  Brownell   49 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co  


Unpaged  advertisements  appear  in  every  other  issue 


Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co 
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AYERS  LIMITED 
Lachute  Mills 
P.O. 


Established 
1870  M 


Glens  Falls  Machine  Works., 
H 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Ltd  

Hardy,  Geo.  F  

Harmon  Machine  Co  

Hartig,  Hugo  

Hay  Knife  Co.,  Peter,  Ltd.  . 

Hersey,  Milton  Co  

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co. 

Hough,  R  

Huyck,  F.  C.  Sons  


Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co  

Jenckes  Machine  Co  

Johnson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  C.  H. 

Johnson  Chas  

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons.  Co.... 
Jones  &  Glassco  


Kimball,  Herbert  S  

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Laliberte  &  Marquis  

Lauderburn,  D.  E  

Lawrence  Machine  Co  

Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co. 

Little,  Arthur  D.,  Inc  

Lombard  &  Co  


M 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg  Co.. 
Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  T.  J  .  . 

Marx,  J  &  C.  

Meincke,  C.  A.  &  Co  

Moore  &  White  Co  


N 


14 

49 

63 

50 
63 
71 
12 


59 
18 
18 
4 

13 


49 
65 


49 
49 
65 

50 


11 
57 

15 


National  Paper  Co   60 

Northern  Crane  Works  Ltd ....  64 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Can.  Ltd.  9 

O 

Ontario  Pulp  Wood  Limits   56 


Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co   68 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co  ....  49 

Parsons  Trading  Co   18 

Penmans,  Limited   50 

Pickles,  W.  F   68 

Porritt  &  Son,  Joseph   58 

Prather,  H.  B   49 

Prestons    Digester    Lining  Co., 

Ltd   16 


Pringle,  T.  &  Sons   49 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd   50 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  Ltd   61 

Pullan,  E   63 

Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co ,   63 

Pusey- Jones  Co   3 


Quebec  &  St.  Maurice  Ind.  Co. 


68 


Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  & 

Iron  Co  "!   2 

Riordan  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  62 

Rolland  Paper  Co.   Ltd   62 


Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix   46 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works  18 

Scandinavian  Amer.  Trading  Co  59 
SchaefTer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co 

Schlick,  Leo   49 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co   64 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co  ,  Ltd. ..  5 

Smart  Turner  Machine  Co   68 

Smart- Woods  Ltd  

Smith,  S'  Morgan  Co   59 

Snell,  Samuel  Co   64 

Spencer,  J.  H.  &  Sons   7 

Stancliffe  Estates  Co,,  Ltd   68 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.  49 

Storrer,  H.  F  


Taylor,  J.  A  

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works. . . . 
Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co   7 

U 

Union  Sulphur  Co   65 

United  Alkali  Co  


Valley  Iron  Works   50 

Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd   63 

Voith,  J.  M   12 

W 

Wallace,  Jos.  H.  &  Co   49 

Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co  ,  Ltd .  .  4 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd  7 

Westbye,  P.  P   13. 

Whitaker  Paper  Co   62 

Wilson-Paterson  Co  

Winn  &  Holland  


For 
Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills 


E.STABLISHED  1808 
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JOSEPH  PORRITT  &  SONS 


Ajtents  for 
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anil  United 
States. 


HELMSHORE 

Manchester,  England 


F.  BREDT  &  CO.,  240  Water  Street, 


♦ 

% 
* 

% 

All  kinds  f 
Woollen,  Lin- 

en  and  Cotton  ♦ 

Cloths  for  ♦ 

Mechanical  \ 

V  ir poses.  ♦ 

NEW  YORK  % 
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Telephone  JJJJ  Broad        '    •     Cable  Address:  "UGERLOF  NEW  YORK" 

Scandinavian-American 
Trading  Company 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING     ^    -  NEW  YORK 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOD  PULP 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND 

PAPER  MILL  SUPPLIES 

HANS  LAGERLOF,  PRES.  °  o 


90%  Efficiency 

FROM 

Smith  Hydraulic  Turbines 


ONE  OF  SEVERAL  UNITS  EACH 

900  H.P.  under  110  feet  head,  250  R.P.M. 
Now  Driving  PULP  GRINDERS 

Recent  Tests  show  Efficiencies  of  from  89%  to  over 

90%  at  Part  Gate 
TURBINES  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  FOR  HEADS 
FROM  5  FEET  TO  650  FEET 


<§> 
<§> 
<$> 
<!> 
<§> 
<$> 

<$> 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  F 


I  MAKES  A  FINE 


SMOOTH  PULP 


I 


WITH  A  GREAT.,  SAVING  IN  LABOR 
AND  TIME  OVER  OTHER  METHODS 


THE 


JEFFREY 

Combination 

PULP  LAP 


S.  Morgan  Smith  &  Co.,  York,  Pa. 


<§> 
<$> 
<$> 
<$> 
<§> 


Handles  Dry  or  Frozen 
Pulp  Laps  and  elimin- 
ates the  work  of  three 
beaters 

Guaranteed  Capacity: 

10  Tons  (dry  weight)  per  hour,  when  reducing  wet,  dry 
or  pressed  pulp. 

6  Tons  (dry  weight)  per  hour,  when  reducing  frozen  pulp. 
Write  for  Bulletin  No.  98-5 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co. 

Canadian  Branch  and  Warerooms — MONTREAL 


<$> 
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F.  N.  McCrea,  President 

W.  N.  Munroe,  Treasurer 

J.  A.  Bothwell,  Gen.  Manager 


EDWIN  P.  LINDSAY 

Selling  Agent 

299  Congress  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper 
Company 


Daily  Production  : — 

320  Tons  Ground  Wood  Pulp 
(Dry) 

90  Tons  Sulphate  Pulp  (Dry) 
60  Tons  Kraft  Paper 
LUMBER  of  all  kinds:— 
Clapboards,  Shingles  and 
Pulpwood 

MILLS  AT 

EAST  ANGUS, 
BROMPTONVILLE 
and  D'ISRAELI,  P.Q. 


Manufacturers  of  PAPER,  PULP,  LUMBER 

Kraft  and  Fibre,  Sulphate  and  Ground  Wood,  Clapboards,  Shingles,  etc.,  of  every  description  in  first  quality. 


TRADE 


MARK 


We  are  prepared  to  substantiate  our  claim  that  BROMPTON  KRAFT  PAPER  leads 

the  market  in  strength  and  finish. 


BGS  Twi  Tjm}  [u]  rsi  fwi  rsi  rci      rs]  rsi 

[W]  CS  BE)  Qf]  QB  tS  tSJ  CH  1*1  t*l  tfg  C3D  £Sj  iSj  C*1 


NATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Limited 

Manufacturers  of 
HIGH  GRADE  COATED 
BOOK,  LITHO  and  LABEL 
PAPERS,  also  DULL  FINISH 
BOOK   and  BOXBOARD 


Head  Office  and  g 

IS 

Eastern  f 
Warehouse:  s 

IS 

READ  BLDG.  | 
MONTREAL  | 
P.Q.  ^ 

a fin  fin  an  rnjtEI  fXI  i£  iZ  JSB  SB  GD  SD 

HH  HTl  [B  ESJtBj  l£l  Qu  D      iSj  CS)  Cffi  t£)  w 


MILLS  i 

AT  1 

VALLEYFIELD  i 

P.Q.  1 


rai  GT)      [2  [2      [2  nri  IZ} 

(SJ  tS  tSf  Bj  tE"      Ixl  IS  tSj  CS  [S  Ki  iS  eJ  GB  ffl 


Toronto  Warehouse: 
156-160  John  Street 
Toronto] 

Western  Representatives: 

TEES  &  PERSSE,  LTD.  TEES  &  PERSSE 

Winnipeg,  Fort  William,  Regina  of  Alberta,  Ltd. 

Moose  Jaw,  and  Saskatoon  Calgary  and  Edmonton 


We  are  now  carrying  a 
complete  stock  of  all  regular 
sizes  and  weights  at  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Valleyfield  and  Winni- 
peg, from  which  immediate 
shipments  can  always  be  made 
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Barber  Paper  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont.  Montrose  Paper  Mill,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Montrose  Power  Plant,  Merritton,  Ont. 


St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill,  Mille  Roches,  Ont.  Barber  Coating  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 

LIMITED 

General  Offices  : 

TELEPHONE  BUILDING      -      -      TORONTO,  Canada 
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The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


U.S.A. 


SCIENTIFIC  DISTRIBUTORS  IN  THE 
UNITED    STATES    OF  CANADIAN 
PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS  ^ 


New  York  City 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Canadian  References  given  on  request 
SALES  OFFICES- 

Louisville,  Ky.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lexington,  Ky.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Chicago,  111.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Providence,  R.I. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Offices  and  Stores  in  Boston,  Mass.,  operated  under  name  of  BAY  STATE  PAPER  COMPANY 


MADE   IN  CANADA 

The  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited 

HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 


General  Offices 

384  St.  Paul  St. 

Montreal,  P.Q. 


Mills  at 

St.  Jerome  and 

Mont  Rolland.  P.Q. 


Makers  of 

Superfine  Linen  Record,  Earnscliffe  Linen  Bond, 
Standard    Pure    Linen,    Rolland  Parchment, 
Empire  Linen  Bond,  Crown  Linen,  Colonial  Bond, 
Provincial  Bond,  Mount  Royal  Bond. 

These  Papers  are  Standard  in  their  respective  grades 
Samples  furnished  on  request 


^    The  Riordon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited 

Montreal 


<!> 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

Sulphite  Fibre  Wood  Pulp 

IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
Capacity  -    -    -    -  50,000  tons  per  year 

Easy  Bleaching  and  Strong  Grades 


I 
♦ 


♦ 
♦ 


ABITIBI  POWER  AND  PAPER 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

NUMBER  1, 
GROUNDWOOD  SPRUCE  PULP 


General  Office^ 
Mills. 


-  f  Power  Building,  Montreal 
Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario 


♦ 

<$> 


Prime  Canadian  Spruce  Pulp 

CHICOUTIMI,  P.Q.,        -  CANADA 

Supplied  by  the 

CHICOUTIMI  PULP 

Company 

PRODUCTION: 

ABOUT  100,000  TONS 

SOLE  AGENTS: 

BECKER  &  COMPANY,  Limited 

London 


I  64  Cannon  St., 
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HUGO  HARTIG 

Wood  Pulp 

of  all  kinds 

Chief  Offices :  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 

Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
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CAPITAL  "  Wires  are  Good  Wires 


We  solicit  a  trial  order 


The  Capital  Wire  Cloth 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 


Manufacturers  of 


Fourdrinier  Wires 


— and — 


17  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IS  BUILT  INTO  OUR 

SLITTING  AND  REWINDING 
MACHINES 

CAMERON  MACHINE  CO.,BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


•i"i>4><Mi<i><»4>4>4>4*<i>4>4>4>4>4><i><i>4>4>4'<f4>4>4><i><i>4>4>4>4>4>4>4>4>4"i>4>«<i>4> 
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****************************************** 


Paper  Mill 
Wire  Cloth 

of  every  description 

DANDY  ROLLS  and 
CYLINDER  ROLLS 

repaired  and  recovered 


OTTAWA, 


* 
* 

t 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

t 
* 
* 

Canada  | 

* 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


TOWNSEND   ELECTROLYTIC  CELL 

2500-5000  Ampere  Units.  Licenses  Granted, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Bleach.  Chlorine  for  Ores. 

Canadian  Patents,  91939,  105088,  105089 

HOOKER  ELECTROCHEMICAL  COMPANY 

40  WALL  STREET     -      NEW  YORK 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


****************************************** 

I  The  PULP  AND  PAPER  TRADING  CO.  | 
*  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York  City  ♦ 

J  DEALERS    IN  * 

I  Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds  | 


We  Guarantee  our 

--SIZINGS  ■- 

to  be  absolutely  clean 


I 


♦  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION  ♦ 

4*  ^  4*  *J*  *H"i*  ^  'i' 'i' "fr  ^*  ^     *8' *H' 4*^*  ^  4*  "fr  ^  4*  4* 


Our  Vera  Paper  Size 

is  purest,  strongest  and  highest  free 
rosin  size  made.  We  can  furnish  you 
with  an  ideal  rosin  size  and  apparatus 
to  use  same. 

Our  Vera  Mill  Size 

is  the  best  soluble  paper  makers'  rosin 
size  made.  Ready  to  use  in  cold  or 
warm  water  in  the  ordinary  way  with- 
out apparatus.  Gives  better  satisfac- 
tion and  is  more  economical  than  mill 
made  size. 

Our  sizings  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  process  and 
we  guarantee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  withoutthe 
least  speck  of  impurity  in  the  same,  preventing  thereby 
black  specks  in  the  paper. 

We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars. 

VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  | 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED  ♦ 

FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT.  ♦ 

4* 

NORTH  MILWAUKEE.  WIS.,  U.S.A.  STONEHAM,  MASS.,  U.S.A.  * 

* 

******************************************  ****************************************** 


*****************************************^ 

I  MAPLE  LEAF  % 

!    ♦  STITCHED  COTTON  DUCK  ♦ 

*  BELTING  I 

t         DOMINION  BELTING  CO.,  LTD.  | 

I  HAMILTON,      -      CANADA  * 

j  ****************************************** 


*****************************************^ 

*  C"      mil     I      AKI    490  Adelaide  St.  W 

*  t..   nULLAN,  TORONTO 
|||  Largest  Paper  Stock  Dealer  in  Canada 

f        RAGS  AND  PAPER  STOCK  GRADED 
i        TO     SUIT     MILL  REQUIREMENTS 
* 
* 


Correspondence  Solicited 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

I 
* 
* 
* 
* 

t 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


* 

t 
* 
* 
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FOURDRINIER  MACHINE  WIRES 

TO  210  INCHES  WIDE 

With  >-.pecial  •earns  and  edges.    Noted  for  long  life,  smooth  running,  fine  finish. 

CYLINDER  COVERS 
GEORGE  CHRISTIE,  Umited      canadu«  .ge«t^^,^,«. 

GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND  22  St.  Fruceis  Xarier  Street.  MONTJtEAL 


THE 


BLACK  -  CLAWSON 


COMPANY 


HAMILTON,  OHIO 


U.S.A. 


Build  the  PAPER  MACHINERY 
hat  reduces  the  COST,  increases 
PRODUCTION  and  produces 
PAPER  or  BOARD  of  SUPERIOR 
quality.  —  Inquire  and  let  us  tell 
you  why. 


* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


SCOTT'S  IMPROVED  RECOVERY  SYSTEMS  FOR 

SODA,  SULPHATE  &  SULPHITE 

spent  Liqi'ors  give  the  Maximum  Economy  and  Efficiency 


The  PRINCIPLE, 
The  CONSTRUCTION, 
The  RESULT 

IS  RIGHT 


The  DESIGN, 
The  OPERATION, 


Complete  installations  made  by  "The  Firm  With  The  Experience" 

ERNEST  SCOTT  &  CO.    Manufacturing  Engineers 


FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 


and  G.P.O.  BOX  2803,  MONTREAL 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
♦ 
•» 

♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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* 
* 

t 
* 
* 

I        Montreal     -     Ottawa     -     Toronto     -     Welland     -  Winnipeg 


SMART-WOODS,  LIMITED 


BAGS 


JUTE,  COTTON, 
SEAMLESS    &  ELASTIC 
PAPER 


DEPARTMENTS: 
CLOTH 


COTTON  CLOTHS, 

COTTON  DUCKS, 
TWINES  &  YARNS 


CANVAS 

TENTS,  AWNINGS, 
TARPAULINS,  SAILS, 
FLAGS,  &c. 


CLOTHING 

Workingmen's  Shirts, 
Overalls,  Pants,  Under- 
wear, Socks,  Blankets, 
Lumbermen's  supplies 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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♦  * 

*  *     *  * 

J  The  Union  Sulphur  Co.  j  A.  Klipstein  &  Co. 


Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 

Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 


Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Offices:    Whitehall  BIdg., 
NEW  YORK 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Col 


ors, 


Dyestuffs  and  Chemicals 

For  Paper  Makers 


SULPHATE  ALUMINA 
CHINA  CLAY 

Casein,  Soda  Ash, Bleaching  Powder 

VEGETABLE  TALLOW 

For  Preventing  Foam 


i  AURAMINE  NEWS  BLUE 
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VICTORIA  BLUE 
BISMARCK  BROWN 


Shades  promptly  matched  in  our  Laboratory 
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I  LAWRENCE  MACHINE  COMPANY  I 

<t*  <!• 

t 


EMERSON 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Beating  and  Washing 
Engines 

Paper  Mill  Machinery 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Lawrence  Centrifugal  Pumps 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 


t 
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On  a  Pedestal 

Those  ithings  we  value  most 
highly,  as  symbolizing  the  best 
in  Art,  in  Science  or  in  Litera- 
ture, are  fittingly  placed  upon 
a  pedestal,  where  we  can  look 
up  to  them. 

Figuratively  speaking,  we  also  place  upon  the 
pedestal  of  our  imagination,  those  high  ideals,  those 
lofty  aspirations,  by  which,  in  our  more  thoughtful 
moments,  we  would  wish  to  guide  our  conduct. 

Among  those  guiding  principles,  why  not  place 
upon  a  pedestal  of  its  own,  an  ideal  that  may  be 
better  described  as  "Canada  First,"  rather  than 
"Made  in  Canada." 

The  "  Made  in  Canada  "  movement  stands  for  far 
more  than  mere  commercial  patriotism.  Pride  of 
country,  pride  of  national  resources,  pride  of 
national  accomplishment  in  the  realms  of  literature, 
art  and  science,  pride  of  virile  citizenship,  and  pride 
of  national  destiny,  are  all  embraced  within  the 
broad  sweep  of  this  deep  seated  and  soul -stirring 
movement. 

Future  generations  will  look  back  to  1915  as  an 
epoch  marking  year  in  Canada's  history  if  you,  n 
common  with  all  her  citizens,  will  only  resolvle,  ( 
from  this  day  forward,  to  be  guided  by  the  motto 


"Canada  First" 
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Bertrams  Limited  i 
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NMTLNE'5  ^=ATEnT  REFIMIMC  ENCIME 
(with  LISTER'5  PATEMTCOrtCEMTF  CR). 
Code  Wordi^REFinCOMSE:" 


THE  ACTION  OF  THIS  REFINER  IS  PERFECT 

owing  to  the  fact  that  pulp  will  not  pass  through  the  second  set  of  Bars 

UNTIL  PROPERLY  REDUCED 

Fibres  which  pre  sufficiently  reduced  pass  easily  through,  while  the  unreduced  Fibres 
are  repeatedly  brought  under  the  action  of  the  Bars 

BEFORE  THEY  CAN  PASS  OUTWARDS 


FULL  PARTICULARS  FROM 


C::    iERS  LIMITED 


80  Don  Esplanade,  Toronto  ^ 
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PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

LINING  of  SULPHITE  PULP  DIGESTERS 
and  ACID  RECLAIMING  TANKS 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest 
::  and  Most  Durable  :: 

They  are  really  acid-proof  and  practically  in- 
destructible. 

All  digesters  lined  with  Panzl's  patented  composition, 
now  as  tight  and  in  as  good  condition  after  years  of 
continuous  use  as  they  ever  were,  no  leaks,  no 
repairs. 

Panzl  Linings  can  be  made  considerably  thinner  than 
the  other  linings,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
digesters. 

The  composition  and  the  system  of  Panzl  Linings  are 
Patented  in  all  countries  where  wood  pulp  is  being  manu- 
factured by  the  sulphite  process.  The  Panzl  U.S.  Patents 
have  been  adjudicated  to  be  valid  in  law  and  wholly 
independent  of  all  prior  patents  relating  to  linings  of 
digesters. 

For  information  and  estimates,  address 

PANZL  DIGESTER  LINING  CO. 

505  Washington  Ave.       -       Muskegon,  Mich. 


# 
4 
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We  Can   Ship  Promptly 

And  Solicit  Your  Orders 
for 


— IN —  msxmmss 

If  ^ 

I  Spruce  I 

i  Banksian  Pine  i 

i  White  Pine  i 

i  ^'"'^  ■ 

i  Bircli  i 


Quebec    &  St.  Maurice 
Industrial  Company 

KRAFT  PULP  AND  LUMBER 
MILLS    AT    LA   TUQUE,  P.Q- 


Office 


Portland,  Maine 


I  THE  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  CO. 

I  LIMITED. 

I  DARLEY  DALE       -        -  ENGLAND 


J.  H.  DAWSON,  Man.  Dir. 


^  Canadian  Market  Prices   and   particulars  on  application 

f 

Telegraphic  Address,  "Standiffe,"  Twodales,  England 


I  BEST  ENGLISH  from  our  celebrated  Darley  Dale  ^ 
I  PULP    STONES     Quarries  as  supplied  to  the 


Liebers  Code  Used 


<$> 


GUARANTEED 

FELTS 

for  Pulp  and  Paper  Machines 


BATES  &    INNES,  Limited 


I    Carleton  Place 


Ontario 


I  The  Pickle  Automatic  Steam  Regulator 

Saves  steam 


It  also  retains  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  in  the 
paper  thus  eliminating  the 
breaks  at  the  calenders. 


This  regulator  gives  you  a 
higher  and  more  uniform 
finished  paper  with  less  cal- 
endering. 

W.  F.  PICKLES 

BUCKLAND  CONN. 


<!> 


Triplex  Stuff  f 
PUMPS  I 

We  build  aU  kinds  of  | 
Steam,  Power  and  Centxi-  ❖ 
fugal  Pumps  and  special- 
ize in  Pumping  Machin- 
ery for  Paper  Mill  Work. 

Send  us  your  inquiries.        We  can  interest  you. 

The  Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.  | 


HAMILTON 


CANADA 


VOL.  XIII. 


MONTREAL,  MARCH  1,  1915 


No. 


2 
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DODGE  ROPE  DRIVES 


  ^ 

^     We  Design,  Manufacture  and  Install  Rope  Drives,  any  capacity,  any  angle,  any  distance.    S^uaVa^UeS  ^ 


Over  30  years  experience  is 
at  your  service  for  the 
asking 

No  charge  for  proposals 

If  you  want  to  improve  some 
of  your  heavy  drives 
write  us 


We  have  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  Canada  exclusively  devoted  to  power  transmission 
machinery,  and  elevating  and  conveyor  systems.  Complete  Catalogue  on  application. 

Correspondence  Solicited 


Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 


Toronto  and  Montreal  ^ 


THE 


New  England  Wood  Chipper 


Large  Capacity 
Uniform  Chips 

No  Crusher  Required 
No  Sawdust  or  Slivers 


I 


The  Best  Machine  Made  for  Slabs,  Edging  or  Round  Wood.  Built  in 
three  sizes.     Every  Chemical  Pulp  Mill  should  have  this  Machine 


WORCESTER 


MASSACHUSETTS 


^    Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  &  ilron  Company  | 
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THE 


DRIEMEZ 
TWINS 


The  Steam  Joint  and  the 

Dipper 

One  puts  Steam  in  your  Dryer 
— The  other  takes  the  Water 
out. 


Ask  us. 


The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company 

Wilmington.  Del.,  U.S.A. 
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Interior  of  the  MACHINE  ROOM  of  MESSRS.  EDWARD  LLOYD,  LTD.,  SITTINGBOURNE,  ENG., 
containing  the  last  two  machines  supplied  to  this  Company  by  Cha?  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


These  "Walmsley"  Feist  News  Machines  are  175  inches  wide,  and  are  making  paper  at  OVER 
600  FEET  PER  MINUTE,  with  an  OUTPUT  OF  500  TONS  NEWS  PRINT  WEEKLY.  The 
machines  are  equipped  with  the  Lloyd  and  Hutchison  Patent  Drive.    This  patent  device  is  controlled 
by  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  dispenses  entirely  with  Friction  Clutches  and  Gear  Wheels. 

Charles  Walmsley  &  Co,  Ltd. 

PAPER   MAKERS'  ENGINEERS 


Head  OfRces, 

ATLAS  WORKS 

Branch, 

WOOD  STREET 


BURY    -  England 

Codes,  WESTERN  UNION,  A. B.C.  5th  EDITION, 
MCNEILL'S  1908 


Telegrams,  "PUMPS,  BURY." 


Telephone,  BURY  499 


SPECIALTIES- 

Complete  Paper  Mill  Plants 

Variable  Speed  Enclosed  Steam  Engines         ^  £j£ 
Cone  Beaters  for  News  Stock 
Slitting  and  Re-Reeling  Machines 
Beating  and  Refining  Engines 
Super  Calenders 
Buffing  Machines,  etc.,  etc. 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 

Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  : 
Christiania 


CANADA : 

CHARLES  JOHNSON 


ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL 
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The  Profit-Producing  Capacity  of 
Our  Various  Machines  is  Proved 
by  Actual  Test  and  Records 

THE  ■•  IMPROVED  "  KNOT  SCREEN  AS  SHO^^■N 
IS  SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION.  EFFICIENT  IN 
OPERATION.  HAS  A  CAPACITY  UP  TO  50  TONS, 
AT  LESS  THAN  1  H.P. 


THE  FULL  VALUE  OF  A  KNOT  SCREEN  TO  YOU 

CANNOT  BE  MEASURED  IN  ADVANCE  OF  ITS  USE 

OUR  OTHER  MACHINES  ALSO 
PROVE  THEIR  OWN  VALUE 
 ASK  WHY  

Sherbrooke  Machine  Co.,  Limited 

SHERBROOKE         -         -  QUEBEC 
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Perfection 
Barker  Attachment 


We  build  all  kinds  of  economical  wood  preparing  machinery. 

Hand  Barkers,  5,  6,  7  feet  Discs. 
Barker  Attachments. 
Small  Green  Bay  Barkers. 
Large  Green  Bay  Barkers. 

Over  200  Green  Bay  Barkers  in  daily  use  throughout  European  countries. 

WRITE  US. 

CANADIAN  BARKER  COMPANY, 

LIMITED 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 
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WATEROUS  OPENSIDED  SCREENS 


For  screening  fine  stock  effectively  Waterous  Flat  Screens  are 
unexcelled.  ::  The  latest  improvements  in  flat  screen 
design  are  combined  with  the  best  of  materials  and  expert, 

conscientious 
workmanship  to 
produce  them. 

We  build  all  sizes 
from  6  to  16  plate 
constructed  to  suit 
any  style  and  ar- 
rangement of  flow 
boxes. 

2  6  5  Waterous 
Openside  Screens 
have  been  placed 
in  operation  in  the 
last  five  years. 

Fully  described  in 
Catalogue  No. 
206,  write 

WATEROUS 
Engine  Works 

BRANTFORD 
Canada 


All  Sizes 


Nothing  Better  Made 

J.  H.  SPENCER  &  SONS 

(Of  Porritts  &  Spencers  Ltd.) 
Sole  Agents 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


BEATER  BARS 


BED  PLATES 


**ARGUS" 

High  Speed 

and 
Carbon  Tool 
STEELS 
for 

all  purposes 


6i 


KNIVES 

of  all 
descriptions 
for 

PAPER  AND 
WOOD  PULP 
MILLS 


JORDAN"  FILLINGS 

*'DELVIO"  MINING  STEEL 

CrookeSy  Roberts  &  Co. 

ARGUS  WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD        -  England 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 
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ENGLISH 
PULP  STONES 

FROM 

OUR  OWN  QUARRIES 
Machined  and  Fitted 

at  our 

MONTREAL  WORKS 

Prince   and   Brennan  Streets 


immm. 

mm 


MOiSTllViVl. 


LOMBARD  &  COMPANY 

236-238  A  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  the  Merits  of  our 

Pulp  Pressing  Equipment 

In  Use  by  Sixteen  Largest  Mills  in  Canada 

HYDRAULIC   PIPING,  VALVES,  FITTINGS, 
LEATHER  AND  FLAX  PACKINGS 

CARRIED  IN  STOCK 


Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  Ltd. 

18   TANSLEY  STREET,  MONTREAL 
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Books  for  Paper  Makers 

THE  PAPER  MILL  CHEMIST.  By  Henry  P.  Stevens, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.LC.  12mo.,  cloth,  280  pages;  67  illus- 
trations; 82  tables,  and  a  cross  index. 
Part  Contents: 

Raw  Materials  and  Detection  of  Adulterants.  Pro- 
perties and  Analysis  of  Lime,  Soda,  Caustic  Alkali, 
Mineral  Acids,  Bleach,  Antichlors,  Alum,  Rosin 
and  Rosin  Size,  Glue,  Gelatin,  Casein,  Starch. 
Mineral  Loading.  Coloring  Matters.  Ammonia  So- 
lution. Copper  Sulphate.  Tannic  Acid.  Coal  Tar 
Dyes.  Fibrous  Raw  Materials — Half  Stuffs  and 
Their  Treatment.  Cellulose  and  the  Isolation  of 
Papermaking  Fibres.  Examination  and  Proper- 
ties of  Rags.  Rag  Boiling.  Pulp  Woods.  Mechani- 
cal, Sulphite  and  Sulphate  Pulps.    Price  $2.50  net. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  PAPERMAKING.  By  C.  F.  Cross 
and  E.  J.  Bevan.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged; 
12mo,  cloth,  419  pages,  98  illustrations  and  2  large 
folding  plates. 
Part  Contents: 

Cellulose.  Physical  Structure  of  Fibres.  Scheme 
for  the  Diagnosis  and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plant 
Substances.  An  Account  of  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Principal  Raw 
Materials,  etc.  Price  $5.00  net. 

THE  TESTING  OF  WOOD  PULP.  By  Sindall  &  Bacon. 
A  Practical  Handbook  in  Two  Parts  and  an  Appen- 
dix. 

Part  I,  The  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Pulp; 
Part  II,  The  Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp;  Appen- 
dix, (1)  Chemistry  of  Bleaching  Powder,  (2) 
Bleach  Liquor,  (3)  Oxidation  of  Cellulose.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $2.50  net. 

PAPERMAKING.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Third  Edition. 
A  standard  Text  Book  written  by  scientific  experts. 

Price  $5.00  net. 

RESEARCHES  ON  CELLULOSE.  New  Edition  (1905 
1910).  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Deals  with  the  technical 
progress  of  cellulose  of  value  to  the  practical  paper 
maker. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER, 
dall,   F.C.S.     A   popular  treatise 


Price  $2.50  net. 

By  R.  W.  Sin- 
of  the  subject. 
Price  $2.00  net. 

PAPER  MAKERS'  POCKET  BOOK.  By  James  Bever- 
idge.  New  edition,  especially  compiled  for  mill  opera- 
tives, engineers,  chemists  and  office  oflScials. 

Price  $3.50  net. 

WOOD  PULP  AND  ITS  USES.  By  Cross  &  Sindall, 
with  the  collaboration  of  W.  N.  Bacon;  264 
pages.  It  treats  of  the  Structural  Elements  of  Wood; 
Sources  of  Supply;  the  manufacture  of  Mechanical 
Wood  Pulp;  News  and  Printings;  Wood  Pulp  Boards; 
Utilization  of  Wood  Waste;  Pulp  Industries. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

BAMBOO  FOR  PAPERMAKING.     By  R.  W.  Sindall. 

I^ric6  75c  DGt 

CHAPTERS  ON  PAPER  MAKING.  By  Clayton  Beadle. 
In  5  volumes.  A  series  of  lectures,  to  which  are 
added  Questions  and  Answers. 

Price,  per  volume,  $2.00  net. 
PAPER  TECHNOLOGY.    By  R.  W.   Sindall,  F.C.S. 
The  book  gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  subject  of 
paper  making,  with  full  details  on  paper  testing. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

CELLULOSE.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  An  outline  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  structural  elements  of  plants. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

Books  sent  postpaid  by  the 

INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  Ltd 
600  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Remittance  must  accompany  order. 
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^  The  Union  Sulphur  Co.  I 

* 


Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 

Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The 
Mine 


Largest  Sulphur 
the  World. 


in 


If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 


Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Whitehall  Bldg., 
NEW  YORK 
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* 
* 
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*  Main  Offices : 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

it,i^^f*************************************** 
****************************************** 

||  Cable  Address:  "Kaolin,  Manchester, "  A. B.C.  Codes  4th  &  5th  Editio  ^ 
4.   4. 

I  CHINA  CLAY  CO.  i 

*  * 

*  JOHN  WILLIAMSON.  Manager  4  St.  Anne's  Sauare  * 
* 
* 


JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  Manager 

MANCHESTER, 


4  St.  Anne's  Square 

ENGLAND 


*  * 

4>  MINES— Ruddle,    Bojea,    Colchester,    South    Nines  ones  * 

^                       Tronance,    St.  Austen,    Cornwall.  ^ 

*  CONTRACTORS  TO  H.M.  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  ♦ 

*  * 
i  Canadian  Representatives— C.  A.  Meincke  &  Co.,  222  Coristine  Bldg.  J 
|.                                         MONTREAL  4, 

*  * 
****************************************** 


****************************************** 


^^4>^^Jt><i>**********************************^ 

*  * 

*  * 

I  High-Grade  | 

I  Paper  Finishing  Machinery  | 

%  Built  for  Service  ^ 

,|,  Complete  Rag  Room  equipments  largely  in  Evidence 

*  in  leading  mills  throughout  the  United  States  and  * 

*  Canada.  * 

*  The  Gaara  Feltless  Wet  Machine  or  Decker  save  * 
^  the  pulp  that  goes  to  waste  in  the  ordinary  decker  s  ^ 

^  Write  for  full  information  to —  J 

%  Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited  % 

t  Cowansville,  P.Q.  |; 

if*  Branch  Office,  Florence,  Mass,  U.S.A.  Jjf 

*  * 
****************************************** 
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IMPROVED  WARREN 
PATENT 

Double  Drum 
Winder 

With  Slitter  Attachment 
Combined 

REFERENCE  TO  NOS. 
1  — 8in.  Brass  Adjustable  Draw  Roll 

2 —  8m.  Brass  Paper  Carrying  Roll 

3 —  Sin.  Adjustable  Draw  Board 

4 —  12  in.  Cast  Iron  Paper  Carrying 
Drum,  adjustable  friction.  Can 
be  made  with  stationary  if  so  desired. 

5 —  Adjustable  Core  Shaft  Box 

6 —  Automatic  Guard 

BUILT  BY 


TICONDEROGA  MACHINE  WORKS  i 


TICONDEROGA 


James  Bertram  &  Son,  Ltd. 


LEITH  WALK 


EDINBURGH 

"LEITH  WALK" 

PATENT  HALF 
DRUM  STRAINER 

ADVANTAGES: 

Enclosed  Self  Lubricating  Driving  Gear 
Stroke  can  be  altered  whilst  Strainer  is  at  work 
Plates  can  be  cleaned  in  a  few  minutes  without 
removal 

Noiseless  in  action,  with  small  cost  in  upkeep 
Great  capacity  with  upward  flow  of  Pulp 


Telegrams 


"Bertram,  Leith 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  IRRIGATION  DAM 


BASSANO  ALBERTA 


BUILT 
BY 


Ambursen  Hydraulic  Construction  Company 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Concrete  Steel  Dams,  Bulkheads,  Flumes,  Transmission  Lines, 
Power  Houses  and  General  Hydraulic  Construction. 


NEW  BIRKS  BUILDING 


MONTREAL 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 

SPECIALISTS  IN 
WATERMARKING 

SINCE  A.D.  1792 

DANDYROLLS 

WOVE 

LAID  &     Standard  Construction 
for  Watermarking 

SPIRAL 

HELICAL  Construction  for  fast  news 

Machines. 
EXPERIMENTAL  PLANT 

For  the  Laboratory 

CHAMBERS   LIMITED,     D»"  ^^Planade,  Toronto 


A  Specimen  Watermark  Photographed 
From  the  Actual  Paper. 
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St.  Poelten 
Austria 


J.  M.  VOITH  CO.  Inc. 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Heidenheim 
Germany 


Wurster  Kneader:  Continuous  Repulping  of  Broke  and  Waste  Paper.    Fibres  not  destroyed 


F.  C.  HUYCK  &  SONS  jJ^ltiTsj. 


Manufacturers  of  Woolen  Felts  and  Jackets  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  Pulp. 

Strong  open  Gray  Felts  for  high  speed  news  machines  and  Gray  Pulp  Felts  for  Ground  Wood  and  Sulphite. 
Lowest  cost  per  ton  of  product.    Very  heavy  Jackets  for  long  rolls  of  large  diameter. 


PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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RENOLD  PATENT 
SILENT  CHAINS 


are  now  in  use  in  many  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  on 
various  applications.  The  Drive  is 
not  affected  by  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, is  compact,  quiet  running,  and 
98.2%  efficient. 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue  and  Data 


Sole  Canadian  Agents: 


100  h.p.  Renold  Silent  Chain  Drive 


JONES  &  GLASSCO,  Reg'd. 

ENGINEERS 

Branch  Office:  3  St.  Nicholas  St. 

TORONTO  MONTREAL 


We'd  Like  To  Have  You  Install  a  "COLUMBIA" 
Paper  Machine  Tachometer  (^-^VyreP^"  For  30  Days 
Free  Trial  At  Our  Expense  

You  will  then  receive  every  morning  for  thirty  days  a  "Columbia"  Chart  on  which  will  be  traced  a  bright  red  record  line  telling 
the  speeds  at  which  your  paper  machine  was  run  (directly  in  feet  of  paper  travel  per  minute)  during  every  single  instant  the 
day  and  night  before.    Any  speed  variation,  any  irregularity  of  operation  can  be  quickly  seen.    Every  stop  of  machine,  every 

paper  break  and  the  extent  of  its  duration  is  clearly  shown.  For  30 
days  this  "Columbia"  Chart  will  give  you  ungarnished  facts  of 
existing  conditions  of  results  attained — of  your  men.  For  30  days  the 
machine  tenders  will  be  aided  in  maintaining  uniformity  of  the  re- 
quired paper  speed  by  the  two  big  dials  (one  on  each  side)  of  the 
"Columbia"  Paper  Machine  Tachometer.  A  glance  tells  the  speed 
directly  in  "feet  of  paper  travel  per  minute."  Take  advantage  of  our 
offer  to-day.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  30  days,  the  "Columbia  "  has  not 
accomplished  all  we  claim  of  it,  ship  it  back.  No  obligation  on  your 
part  whatever. 

Write  now  for  Pamphlet  T22  and  Information 
Blank.  Fill  in  the  latter  and  send  it  to  us 
and   we'll  ship    the    "Columbia"    at  once 


THE  LOG  OF  THE 
PAPER  MACHINE 


AMERICAN 
MADE 


THE- 


CHICAGO 


chaefferSBudenbcr 


Makers  of  "Columbia"  Recording 
Gauges    and  Thermometers 
Also  Thermometers,  Gauges  for  Sul- 
phite Digesters,  etc. 

BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


PITTSBURGH 
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BELOIT  IRON 
WORKS 

Patent  Adjustable  Steam  Joint 
'/  and  Duplex  Safety  Valve '/ 

The  latest  improved  and  most  up-to-date 
steam  joint  in  use 

No  Packing  required — all  metal  joints 

Self-adjustable.    Takes  care  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, also  irregularity  of  piping.    A  positive  safety 
valve  ;  pressure  in  dryers  cannot  exceed  a  determined 
amount 

Over  2,000  sold  in  the  rast  hree  years 

Write  us  for  further  infor  prices 

BELOIT  IRON  WORKS   -  w's'uTa 

LEADING  BUILDERS  OF  PAPER  MILL  MACHINERY 


Barking 
Drums 


On  account  of  the  great  saving  in  wood  effected  by  their 
use,  tumbling  barrels  are  of  great  value  in  all  pulp 
plants. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  ordinary  knife  barker  cuts  away 
from  15%  to  20%  of  the  wood,  and  this  loss  of  wood  is 
entirely  saved  on  more  than  75%  of  the  blocks  by  the 
use  of  our  barking  drums.  There  is  also  a  large  saving 
of  wood  on  the  remaining  25%  of  the  blocks,  as  they  are 
already  partially  barked  before  going  to  the  knife 
barkers. 

If  this  great  saving  of  wood  is  worth  your  investigation, 
write  us  for  full  particulars  of  our  barrels. 


Wm.  Hamilton  Company,  Limited 

Peterborough,  Ontario 
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F  E  L  T  S 

and  JACKETS 
For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  o 


'     ST.  HYACINTHE,  QUEBEC 
"J^e  Biggest  and  the  Best"  - 

SAMUEL  JARDINE,  23  SCOTT  STREET,  TORONTO,  SELLING  AGENT 


Wood  Suction  Box  Covers 


OUR  WOOD  SUCTION  BOX  COVERS  are  drilled 
from  both  sides,  making  perfectly  straight  and  smooth 
holes,  also  making  the  surface  on  both  sides  absolutely 
smooth.  This  insures  the  rubber  heads  making  a  good, 
tight  joint,  also  increasing  the  life  of  the  wire.  We 
have  constructed  a  machine  especially  designed  for 
making  Wood  Suction  Box  Covers  in  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  manner.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  promptly  any  quantity  of  Wood  Suction 
Box  Covers  at  a  considerably  low  cost.  When  in  the 
market  give  us  a  trial  order. 


The  MOORE  &  WHITE  CO. 

Paper  Machine  Builders 

Philadelphia  U,S.A. 
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THE  DILLON  PATENT  BEATING  &  MUG  ENGINE 

This  Engine  will  turn  clean  on  any  grade  of  stock  without  the  use  of  paddles,  and  will  color  an  engine 
of  stock  while  passing  under  the  roll  three  times.    The  stock  does  not  settle,  and  is  evenly  beaten. 


DILLON  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 


Correspondence  Invited 


Manufacturers  of  Paper  Mill  Machinery 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


PRESTON'S 

Lining  for  Sulphite  Digesters 

TOTAL  THICKNESS  ONLY  2\  TO  2f  INCHES 

Resists  the  action  of  the  acid  and  ensures  absolute  protection  to 
the  Digester  Plates. 

Great  durability,  therefore  large  saving  in  upkeep  and  repairs. 
Larger   internal   space   and   increased  production   on  account 
the  small  thickness  occupied. 

Extensively  adopted  by  Scandinavian  and  Continental  Mills. 
Over  200  Digester  Linings  in  work  and  on  order. 
No  other  Lining  approaches  this  for  efficiency  and  economy. 

Telegraphic  Address: 
"PRESTONS,  RADCLIFFE." 
Code  used  A.B.C.,  4th  and  5th  Edition. 

Full  Particulars  and  Prices  on  application  to  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

PRESTON'S  DIGESTER  LINING  Co.,  Umited 

RADCLIFFE  near  Manchester,  Eng. 
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Edward  A.  JONES,  President  and  Treasurer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

PAPER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS 

 OF  


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Machine  Covered  by 
Wagg  Patents 

Beating  Engines     Thrasher  Dusters 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
Mixing  Engines     Arm  Dusters 
Bleaching  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
Cooking  Engines    Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wheat's  Rag  Dusters 
Rotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  Elevators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chests 

Vertical  Stuff  Chests 

Our  Combination  Emptying  Valve  and  Dam  and  the 
Wallace-Masson  Hydraulic  Beater  Roll  Regulator,  both 
being  covered  by  Canadian  Patents  controlled  by  us.  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Boomer  and  Boschert 
Press  Co.,  Limited,  18  Tansley  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada,  they  now  being  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
above  articles  for  the  (Canadian  requirements.  Write 
them  or  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices. 

JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wagg's 
Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 
Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers. 


Majestic  Pulley  Driven 
Jordan  Engine 

We  manufacture  three    sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor 
driven,  Ullings  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  plain 

BEATER  BARS  BED  PLATES 

Solid  Steel,  Forged,  Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 

Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone.  Wagg's  Stone. 

Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engines 


Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 

Send  for  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS, 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing 
Industry  with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades. 

Published  by  The  Industrial  and  Educational  Press,  Limited 

35-45  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal.          Phone  Main  2662 
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days  before  date  of  issue.  The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of  practical  interest  which,  on  publi- 
cation, will  be  paid  for. 

SUBSCRIPTION  to  any  address  in  Canada,  $2.00— Elsewhere  $2.50  (10  shillings).  Single  Copies  20c. 
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Closer  Together 

Since  this  magazine  last  appeared,  there  have  been 
g'atherings  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  which  will 
go  down  in  history  as  turning  points  in  the  indus- 
try. 

On  February  12th  in  the  Chateau  Laurier  there  was 
held  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  This  was  from  every 
standpoint  the  most  satisfactory  meeting  of  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  interests  on  record. 

At  the  luncheon  of  the  Association,  President  Carl 
Riordon  made  a  very  brief  speech  which  contained 
this  thought:  "I  think  that  we  should  not  let  this  oc- 
casion pass  without  remarking  that  this  Association 
has  now  passed  the  turning  point  to  success.  We 
have  taken  root  and  we  shall  grow." 

On  February  17th,  18th  and  19th  the  Thirty-Eighth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  New  York.  The  sentiment  there, 
as  expressed  by  the  speech  of  President  Moore,  practi- 
cally paralleled  the  feelings  of  the  Canadian  meeting. 
"If  the  history  of  this  Association  is  ever  written,  the 
past  year  will  be  its  reconstruction  period.  All  as- 
sociations and  organizations  arrive  at  this  time,  sooner 
or  later." 

These  two  statements  representing  the  feelings  of 
all  America  so  far  as  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  con- 
cerned are  full  of  promise  and  inspiration  for  the  fut- 
ure. There  never  has  been  a  time  when  strong  co-opera- 
tion and  stable  development  of  association  work  was 
more  necessary  than  at  the  present.  If  as  the  presi- 
dents of  the  two  associations  say,  associated  effort  is 
getting  a  firm  basis  now,  then  the  industry  can  look 
forward  with  high  anticipation  to  the  days  to  come. 


No  one  who  attended  the  meetings  of  these  two  as- 
sociations could  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  earnestness 
which  was  shown  in  an  effort  on  the  part  of  each  manu- 
facturer to  get  closer  to  his  fellow  and  to  join  together 
to  promoting  common  ends. 

Emphasis  was  laid  throughout  upon  the  value  of 
exchange  of  information  of  all  kinds  so  that  the  in- 
dustry should  be  placed  upon  a  strong  basis.  Statis- 
tical work  of  both  Associations  has  shown  in  the  past 
that  there  is  great  profit  in  store  for  those  who  put 
their  hearts  into  such  activities.  One  of  the  best  in- 
dications that  manufacturers  are  getting  closer  to- 
gether was  the  wish  expressed  by  many  individuals, 
that  a  uniform  cost  system  should  be  installed  through- 
out the  industry  in  order  that  manufacturers  could 
make  comparisons  which  would  detect  leakages  and 
eradicate  insidious  losses. 

Such  a  move  will  require  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
application  to  have  it  established  firmly.  It  would  be 
the  means  of  raising  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  to 
efficiency  of  the  highest  order. 

No  more  perfect  degree  of  co-operation  could  be 
imagined  than  that  existing  between  the  Canadian  and 
American  manufacturers.  Unfortunately  it  was  not 
possible  for  any  American  manufacturers  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  Canadian  meeting  but  numerous  Canadians 
journeyed  to  New  York  to  take  in  the  big  meeting 
there.  On  this  occasion  every  individual  from  this 
country  was  received  with  a  degree  of  hospitality  which 
an  hardly  be  described.  Not  only  did  this  apply  to 
the  social  end  of  the  Convention  but  in  matters  of 
business  it  is  understood  that  the  American  manufac- 
turers did  everything  to  make  Canadians  feel  that  no 
obstacles  would  be  raised  to  hamper  Canadian  Indus- 
try.   This  harmony  is  cause  for  great  congratulation 
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to  manufacturers  of  both  nations.  The  ability  to  for- 
get the  boundary  line  and  to  fraternize  in  this  way 
speaks  eloquently  for  the  stability  of  the  industry 
and  the  foresightedness  of  the  men  connected  with  it. 
It  is  only  right  and  proper  that  the  manufacturers  in- 
cluded in  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
should  receive  some  such  assurance  as  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  is  able  to  afford  that  their  friendliness 
is  reciprocated  most  warmly  by  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  men. 

In  inaugurating  technical  sections  both  Associations 
have  made  immense  gains.  The  well-organized  business 
is  the  well-balanced  business,  with  due  emphasis  laid 
upon  all  essential  parts.  Heretofore  the  paper  assoc- 
iations have  discussed  principally  markets,  trade  cus- 
toms, legislation  and  other  kindred  topics.  Co-opera- 
tion in  the  business  end  of  the  industry  excellent  in 
itself,  is  only  a  part  advance. 

The  success  which  has  attended  it,  serves  to  point 
out  more  clearly  the  advantages  to  be  secured  through 
co-operation  in  that  department  which  can  quite  pro- 
perly be  designated  the  basis  of  all.  With  the  growth 
of  experimental  work,  the  development  of  systems  of 
scientific  management  and  accurate  methods,  the  need 
for  an  exchange  of  technical  ideas  has  come  promin- 
ently to  the  fore.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  through 
associated  effort  among  technical  staffs,  methods  can 
be  evolved  and  economies  can  be  effected  to  an  extent 
which  will  make  a  very  appreciable  increase  in  the 
dividends  of  pulp  and  paper  concerns.  Further,  there 
is  opened  up  to  the  technical  men  the  inestimable 
pleasure  of  working  along  with  one  another. 

The  world  of  science  knows  few  boundaries,  and  it 
is  indeed  good  that  those  limitations  of  hard  com- 
petition, distance  and  reserve  which  have  sometimes 
existed  are  now  likely  to  disappear  in  the  new  "cam- 
araderie." The  world  of  technical  enterprises  is  not 
one  of  dark  trade  secrets,  but  of  shining  knowledge. 
Nature,  with  all  her  wonderful  phenomena  is  the  one 
from  whom  papermakers  should  endeavor  to  wrest 
answers  to  the  question  of  how  to  reduce  expense  and 
increase  efficiency.  The  more  that  men  can  learn 
about  the  basic  principles  of  paper  manufacture  the 
further  they  can  advance  the  efficiency  of  their 
plants,  and  as  knowledge  and  skill  increase,  profits 
will  certainly  increase  also.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  "at 
home"  with  one's  neighbor.  Such  a  condition  will 
undoubtedly  be  generated  by  the  interchange  of  ideas 
in  the  technical  sections. 


The  "get-together"  spirit  is  likely  to  be  seen  in 
other  directions  as  time  goes  on.  Edward  F.  Trefz 
counselled  the  members  of  the  American  Association 
to  make  use  of  the  inspiration  which  association  gives, 
and  to  build  strong  national  institutions.  President 
Frank  L.  Moore  counselled  every  manufacturer  of  pa- 
per, whatever  his  particular  line,  to  be  interested  in  the 
stable  market  of  all  other  lines,  and  President  Carl 
Riordon  brought  up  in  the  business  meeting  of  the 


Canadian  Association  the  question  of  exchanging  sta- 
tistics with  American  and  Scandinavian  manufactur- 
ers. There  was  evidenced  on  all  sides  the  spirit  ot 
broad  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others. 

There  has  come  from  a  man  of  high  standing  and 
long  experience  in  paper  making  a  suggestion  for 
future  co-operation  which  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise,  and  the  most  careful  consideration.  If  it  could 
be  carried  out  in  Canada,  it  would  have  a  peculiarly 
salutary  effect.  It  might  easily  bring  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  confidence  out  of  mistrust.  It  would,  at 
least,  bring  into  existence  a  knowledge  and  sympathy 
never  before  seen. 

The  proposal  is  that  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  there  be  invited  two  or  more  of  the  lar- 
ger shareholders  of  each  company  who  do  not  hold 
office.  A  day's,  or  even  half  a  day's,  meeting  and 
acquaintance  with  those  men  who  are  charged  with 
the  care  of  invested  capital  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try would  give  to  the  investors  an  entirely  new  light 
upon  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Confidence,  that 
broad  solid  basis  on  which  association  activities  can 
be  firmly  established,  would  be  begotten  between  the 
men  who  supply  money  for  developments  and  the 
men  who  take  the  responsibility  of  handling  the  funds. 

Some  such  a  plan  as  the  above  would  appear  to  be 
the  next  logical  step  in  bringing  together  aU  those 
connected  with  the  industry.  It  would  make  easy 
the  way  of  good,  sound  enterprises,  and  would  elim- 
inate many  of  the  financial  troubles  which  are  some- 
times foisted  upon  a  perfectly  sound  industry. 

"Wherever  there  is  an  oportunity  to  allow  the  light 
of  knowledge  to  spread  and  the  influence  of  confi- 
dence to  make  itself  felt,  all  pulp  and  paper  men 
should  seize  upon  it.  Confidence  will  prove  the  firm- 
est foundation  in  times  of  stress  and  will  give  the 
industry  its  proper  status  in  the  field  of  investment. 


Convention  Comment 

At  the  Canadian  Association  Convention  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratories  were  prominent.  The 
speeches  of  Hon.  Dr.  Roche,  Minister  of  the  Interior ; 
R.  H.  Campbell,  Dominion  Director  of  Forestry,  and 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  at  the  evening  meeting,  as  weU  as  Dr. 
Bates'  constructive  work  in  the  Technical  Section,  all 
called  forth  the  most  hearty  approval  of  the  work  of 
the  institution.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known 
that  in  the  face  of  heavy  drains  of  all  kinds  upon  the 
national  purse,  the  appropriation  for  the  Laboratories 
not  only  was  not  reduced,  but  was  increased  by  about 
fifty  per  cent.  This  will  indicate  to  those  who  have 
not  followed  the  Laboratories  closely  just  how  import- 
ant in  the  work  of  building  up  Canadian  industry  this 
experimental  work  is  considered.  The  Minister,  Direc- 
tor, Superintendent,  and  all  the  staff,  may  rest  assured 
that  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  are  fuUy  ap- 
preciative of  their  efforts. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIATION 

Gathering  in  Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa,  Marks  Great  Advance  in  Canadian  Industry. 


For  genuine  interest,  enthusiasm  and  results  accom- 
plished, the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Association  held  in  the  Chateau  Laurier 
Ottawa,  on  Friday,  February  12th,  constitutes  a  re- 
cord. It  was  a  clean-cut  progressive  meeting  brim-full 
of  good  spirit  and  good  fellowship.  On  account  of  the 
war  the  arrangements  were  of  a  quiet  and  conservative 
nature,  but  the  gathering  itself  far  more  than  made  up 
for  any  lack  of  outward  display. 

At  9.45  a.m.  President  Riordon  called  the  meeting 
to  order  in  the  Banquet  Hall.  There  were  present,  in 
addition  to  those  whose  names  appear  in  the  list  of 
the  Technical  Section  given  elsewhere,  representatives 
of  the  following  firms: — 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Montreal — T.  J.  Stev- 
enson, Carl  Riordon. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal — J.  H.  A.  Acer,  A. 
I).  Huff. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Montrose  Divison! — I.  H. 
'  Weldon. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Co.,  Montreal  —  C.  Howard 
Smith. 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Toronto — Thos.  Gain. 
Interlake  Tissue    Mills,    Ltd.,  Merritton — George 
Carruthers. 

Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall — W.  J.  Wallace. 
The  Bronson  Company,  Ottawa — Frederic  E.  Bron- 
son. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie — C.  H.  L.  Jones. 

Riviere  du  Loup  Pulp  and  Paper,  Fraserville,  Que. — 
K.  L.  Warren. 

Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Dryden,  Ont. — J. 
B.  Beveridge. 

J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa — H.  R.  Erskine,  H.  1.  Thomas. 

The  Beaver  Board  Co.,  Thorold  and  Ottawa — -Wm. 
F.  MacGlashan. 

Barber  Paper  and  Coating,  Georgetown — G.  R.  Cop- 
ping. 

Ed.  Partington  Pulp  and  Paper,  St.  John,  N.B. — N. 
M.  Jones. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Toronto — W.  P.  Gundy. 
E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Hull,  Que.— C.  M.  Bartram. 
Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bathurst,  N.B. — A.  G. 
Mclntyre. 

Gummed  Papers,  Ltd.,  Brampton,  Ont.  —  W.  J. 
Wood. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  receiv- 
ed, and  approved.  The  Secretary  then  outlined  the 
work  of  the  past  year  in  the  Association  along  the  fol- 

I lowing  lines : — 
■  Executive  Committee. 

"•Following  the  annual  meeting  on  February  26th, 
1914,  the  Association  proceeded  upon  its  work  of  hold- 
ing the  organization  down  to  fairly  nominal  activities, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  funds  were  not  very  plen- 
tiful and  that  some  of  the  larger  firms  had  not  yet 
come  into  the  Association. 


Executive  meetings  were  held  upon  April  23rd,  at 
which  time  the  members  of  the  Executive  discussed 
the  interview  which  had  been  held  with  the  Minister  of 
Finance  with  respect  to  the  duty  on  bleach.  The  pro- 
posed reduction  of  duty  on  sulphite  was  also  dis- 
cussed. 

On  September  9th,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Montreal 
at  which  the  main  item  of  business  was  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Sub-Committee  on  Statistics.  This  sub-com- 
mittee held  a  couple  of  meetings  and  on  November  18 
reported  to  the  Executive  that  immediate  action  should 
be  taken  upon  the  collection  of  statistics  in.  the  News 
Ground  Wood  and  Sulphite  Divisions,  and  that  Roy 
Campbell,  Editor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  be  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Asociation  in  place  of  Mr.  H. 
T.  Meldrum,  who  found  his  other  duties  too  pressing 
to  permit  of  his  occupying  the  position  any  longer. 

The  Secretary  and  President  thereupon  took  up  the 
work  of  preparing  forms  for  the  collection  of  statis- 
tics and  by  the  end  of  October  sent  out  forms  inviting 
the  members  of  the  three  sections  above  named  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  collection  of  statistics  of  production, 
stocks,  shipments  and  commitments.  The  first  month's 
returns  were  very  satisfactory,  there  being  reported 
on  the  basis  of  total  monthly  capacity  in  the  Domin- 
ion, outside  of  British  Columbia,  in  the  Ground  Wood 
section  74  per  cent,  in  the  News  section  82.4  per  cent 
and  in  the  Sulphite  section  90.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
capacity. 

Aggregates  were  sent  out  to  firms  supplying  statis- 
tics in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  information 
which  they  gave.  These  percentages  showed  an  in- 
crease in  the  month  of  December,  when  the  Ground 
Wood  figure  was  raised  to  84.2  per  cent,  the  News  to 
90  per  cent  and  the  Sulphite  to  100  per  cent. 

Book  and  Writing  section  began  their  statistics  in 
December,  and  secured  a  report  on  77  per  cent  of  cap- 
acity in  the  Dominion. 

Efforts  are  under  way  at  the  present  time  to  secure 
the  statistics  of  the  Sulphite  division  and  the  board 
and  writing  sections  will  be  reorganized  as  soon  as 
the  demand  arises. 

During  the  year  the  Association  saw  a  distinct  in- 
crease in  membership.  There  are  now  on  the  roll  34 
firms  representing  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  ton- 
nage in  Canada.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
membership  will  increase  notably  in  the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  the  statistical  work  and  membership 
campaign  two  notable  things  have  been  achieved  by 
the  Association.  The  first  was  an  interview  of  the 
Book  and  Writing  section  with  the  Minister  of  Finance 
on  J  anuary  6th,  setting  before  him  the  claims  for  great- 
er recognition  in  the  matter  of  protection.  To  the  de- 
legation, the  Minister  gave  his  close  attention,  and  it 
will  be  known  through  the  medium  of  the  Budget 
just  what  success  the  representations  of  the  paper- 
makers  have  achieved. 

On  January  14th,  21st  and  30th  there  were  held 
three  meetings  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  Montreal,  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  proposed  increase  of  5  per 
cent  in  international  rate  from  Canada  to  the  United 
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States  and  for  export,  published  by  the  Canadian  Rail- 
ways to  become  effective  on  February  15.  The  upshot 
is  known  to  all  you  gentlemen. 

On  Jamxary  13th,  the  President  instructed  Mr.  C. 
Howard  Smith  and  the  Secretary  to  interview  the 
Minister  of  Customs  with  respect  to  the  Customs  class- 
ification as  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  Executive 
at  a  former  time.  The  proposed  classification  being 
based  upon  the  opinion  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Industry  as  expressed  in  the  forms  which  were  sent 
out  to  them  on  this  matter  and  the  expert  opinion  of 
Mr.  J.  R.  K.  Bristol,  Tariff  Expert  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association.  These  representations 
would  be  given  the  closest  attention,  according  to  the 
Minister. 


CARL  RIORDON,  Retiring  President. 


The  work  of  the  Association  seems  to  be  progress- 
ing most  favorably  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  mag- 
nificent opportunity  for  more  effective  work  still  to 
be  accomplished.  When  the  Association  secures  the 
co-operation  of  the  37  mills  who  have  not  yet  come  in, 
it  will  be  seen  how  useful  it  can  become.  One  good  ar- 
gument which  can  be  advanced  in  inviting  these 
mills  to  come  into  the  Association,  is  that  uniform 
action  on  the  part  of  the  industry  is  of  far  greater 
value  to  the  smaller  mills  than  to  the  larger  ones. 
Hence  they  should  see  their  way  to  come  in. 

The  Financial  Statement  showed  the  Association  to 
have  a  surplus.  It  was  decided,  however,  to  raise 
the  annual  fee  and  to  derive  the  income  in  part  from 
a  system  of  assessments  upon  tonnage. 


The  exchange  of  statistics  with  other  national  asso- 
ciations, the  formation  of  a  Transportation  Committee 
and  the  formation  of  new  sections  were  then  discussed. 
Action  was  left  with  the  various  sections,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive. The  Constitution  was  amended  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Wegenast,  of  the  Canadian  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  gave  an  illuminating  outline  of  the 
Aion  Act.  It  was  decided,  after  discussion,  to  form 
[features  of  the  new  Ontario  Workmen's  Compensa- 
/a  safety  Association  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
for  this  purpose  Messrs.  W.  P.  Gundy,  C.  H.  L.  Jones, 
J|rH.  Weldon,  H.  R.  Erskine  and  Carl  Riordon  under- 
took an  application  for  incorporation  without  share 
capital  under  the  laws  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Wegenast  draw- 
ing up  the  document. 

The  meeting  then  divided  up  into  the  various  sec- 
tions, which  discussed  their  own  individual  affairs. 

At  one  o'clock,  all  met  in  the  Ladies  Cafe. 

Forty-five  delegates  in  all  sat  down  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  famous  hostelry.  With  President  Riordon  was 
Mr.  R.  F.  Stupart,  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Ser- 
vices, Toronto,  who  had  made  a  special  effort  to  come 
to  the  Convention  to  deliver  an  address. 

After  luncheon,  President  Riordon  addressed  the 
gathering  in  a  few  words.  He  said:  "The  sight  of  such 
a  representative  gathering  for  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  must  give  us  all  heart  for  the  fi;- 
ture.  I  don't  think  we  should  let  this  time  pass 
without  observing  that  we  seem  to  have  passed  th'^ 
turning  point.  We  have  taken  root,  and  Ave  shall 
grow.  The  time  for  doubt  concerning  the  future  of 
the  Association  seems  to  be  past,  and  I  think  Ave  can 
all  joint  together  in  our  Avork  Avith  the  full  assurance 
that  we  are  going  to  progress. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  having  Avith  us  to-day  Dr. 
Stupart,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  address  us  on 
the  subject  of  vital  importance  to  all  manufacturers 
dependent  upon  Avater  poAver,  namely  meteorological 
influences.  Mr.  Stupart  has  been  A^ery  kind  to  thi' 
Association  in  the  past,  and  his  address  here  to-day 
is,  indeed,  a  favor  to  the  Association." 

Address  by  Mr.  Stupart. 

During  the  past  fcAv  years  the  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  enquiries  regarding  precipitation  data  have 
rendered  it  quite  obvious  to  me  that  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  rain  and  snoAv  of  the  country  is  of  A'alue 
to  very  many  branches  of  the  engineering  profession, 
and  those  interested  in  the  conserA^ation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

In  view  of  this  I  was  very  pleased  indeed  when  I 
received  an  invitation  through  Mr.  Campbell  to  be 
present  at  this  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Association,  especially  as  I  was  to  be  in  Ottawa 
about  this  date. 

The  Meteorological  Service  has  from  its  inception 
paid  very  considerable  attention  to  Climatology,  and 
an  enormous  mass  of  valuable  statistics  haA^e  been 
collected  from  the  older  and  more  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  Provinces,  Avhere  most  of  the  work  has 
been  done  by  voluntary  observers  supplied  with  in- 
struments by  the  Government.  It  has  been  largely 
from  the  records  from  such  stations  that  the  Meteor- 
ological Service  has  in  the  majority  of  instances  been 
able  to  give  when  desired,  fairly  satisfactory  clima- 
tological  information,  hxit  there  are  many  parts  of 
the  Dominion  for  Avhich  available  data  is  very  meagre : 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  information  A^ery  frequently  sought 
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nowadays,  is  regarding  districts  until  quite  recently, 
far  in  the  wilds.  The  engineer  is  the  pioneer  who 
penetrates  the  northern  wilderness  to  seek  the  head 
waters  of  streams  to  be  utilized  for  power  purposes. 

In  order  to  report  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  on 
the  climate  of  a  district,  observations  extending  over 
at  least  ten  years  should  be  available,  but  in  the  Do- 
minion to-day,-  of  532  stations  reporting  there  are  but 
164  with  a  ten-year  record ;  of  these  91  are  occupied 
by  voluntary  observers ;  in  46  instances  the  same  man 
has  taken  the  observations  throughout  the  term,  and 
a  few  of  them  have  been  reporting  for  a  generation  or 
more. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  in  order  to  have  continu- 
ous observations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remunerate 
observers  for  their  work,  and  within  the  past  two 
years  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Government  for 
paying  a  small  monthly  salary  to  rainfall  observers 
and  the  Meteorological  Service  is  now  in  a  position 
to  establish  stations  at  any  point  where  it  can  be 
shown  that  precipitation  data  is  required  in  connec- 
tion with  water  power. 

In  order  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  changes  in  lo- 
cal conditions,  such  as  those  represented  by  clearing 
of  the  land,  do  not  greatly  affect  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  a  district,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something 
about  rainfall  in  general. 

Rainfall  is  a  phenomenon  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral circulation  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  globe. 
The  first  essential  for  rain  is  that  there  be  moisture, 
which  must  come  through  evaporation,  either  from  wa- 
ter surfaces  or  moist  land  surfaces.  The  warmer  the 
air,  the  more  moisture  it  can  hold  in  suspension  as 
vapor : 

At  temperature  30  deg.  it  can  hold  2.21  grs.  per 
cubic  foot. 

At  temperature  51  deg.  the  amount  is  4.42  grs.  per 
cubic  foot. 

At  temperature  72  deg.  the  amount  is  8.50  grs.  per 
cubic  foot. 

Roughly  speaking  the  possible  amount  is  doubled 
for  every  increase  of  21  deg.  Fahrenheit. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  air  is  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, what  is  going  to  bring  it  down  as  rain;  the  an- 
swer is,  cooling,  and  the  cooling  process  as  provided 
by  Nature  is  the  outcome  of  expansion  in  ascending 
air  currents. 

What  makes  the  air  rise? — perhaps  the  simplest  ex- 
ample we  have  is  the  air  rising  from  lands  heated  by 
the  sun  in  same  way  that  air  rises  above  a  stove.  You 
see  the  effect  of  such  rising  air  in  the  heavy  clouds 
which  form  on  a  hot  summer's  day  and  which  at  times 
produce  thunderstorms. 

But  most  of  our  rainfall  results  from  another  phe- 
nomenon which  causes  the  upward  movement  of  air 
and  this  phenomenon  is  the  cyclonic  area,  this  being 
an  area  within  which  the  atmosphere  is  moving  spir- 
ally inwards  towards  a  centre,  and  also  upward.  The 
upward  movement  causes  expansion,  and  hence  cool- 
ing, and  as  soon  as  the  temperature  in  falling  reaches 
the  dew  point,  the  rain  begins  to  fall. 

The  cyclonic  area  is  the  medium  through  which 
lands  lying  in  the  middle  latitudes  get  their  rainfall. 

'The  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  near  the 
earth's  surface  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  includes 
the  Trade  Winds  from  the  N.E.  in  the  tropics — North 
of  these  a  belt  of  calms  and  north  of  this  again  a  gen- 
eral drift  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.  and  it  is  within 
this  drift  that  the  cyclonic  area  moves. 


In  regions  of  the  earth  where  rainfalls  are  extremely 
heavy,  it  will  almost  invariably  be  found  that  such 
regions  are  near  the  sea  on  the  weather  side  of  Moun- 
tain Ranges  and  uplands  which  deflect  the  moist  sea 
air  upwards,  and  with  the  resulting  cooling,  rains 
heavy  and  persistent,  will  fall. 

I  want  you  to  understand  from  what  I  have  said 
that  the  forces  at  work  in  Nature  to  produce  rain 
are  simply  enormous,  and  man  who  can  never  have 
any  control  over  the  motions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
and  on  its  axis,  or  over  the  output  of  Solar  energy, 
will  never  be  able  to  modify  Meteorological  conditions 
to  anything  beyond  a  very  slight  extent. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  must  make  the  best  use  of 
what  Nature  gives,  we  must  first  determine  exactly 
what  it  is  Nature  does  provide  climatically,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  long  terms  of  accurate  observa- 
tion. 

We  now  know  that  in  the  past  in  this  country,  there 
have  been  periods  of  drought,  and  again  periods  of 
heavy  rainfall,  but  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to  de- 
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termine  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  what  extent 
these  periods  recur  in  more  or  less  regular  cycles. 

We  feel  assured  that  the  character  of  seasons,  as 
regards  both  rain  and  temperature  depends  largely  on 
the  path  taken  by  storms  in  moving  from  West  to 
East.  In  some  seasons,  and  at  times  for  a  number 
of  seasons,  the  path  is  further  N.  or  further  S.  than 
in  others,  and  it  appears  altogether  probable  that  these 
variations  in  the  mean  path  of  storms  from  year  to 
year  are  all  connected  with  changes  in  the  energy  re- 
ceived from  the  sun. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  explain  how  this  prob- 
ably operates,  but  I  would  say  that  in  my  address  in 
May  last  as  President  of  Section  111  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, I  stated  my  views  on  the  subject. 

Some  years  ago  I  took  up  the  question  of  Rainfall 
and  lake  levels,  and  quite  recently  I  have  brought  the 
rainfall  data  right  to  date.  Taking  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes  as  a  whole,  I  can  show  that  the  period 
from  1875  to  1886  was  a  period  of  excessive  precipi- 
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tation  which  was  preceded  by  a  lesser  amount  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  precipitation  which  has  been  fall- 
ing off  in  an  irregular  manner. 

In  certain  districts  of  Ontario,  and  notably  in  Algo- 
ma,  the  past  year  has  probably  been  the  driest  in  a 
generation,  and  up  to  the  end  of  August  the  total  pre- 
cipitation was  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  normal. 

We  may  fairly  surmise,  then,  that  it  will  increase 
again,  especially  as  we  know  that  there  was  a  long 
period  of  light  precipitation  in  the  thirties  and  early 
forties  of  the  past  century. 

Our  records  show,  then,  that  the  operations  of  man 
in  cutting  down  the  forests  have  had  no  large  effect 
on  the  climate,  but  there  is  just  some  suspicion  that 
deforestation  of  the  southern  half  of  the  continent  has 
led  to  a  somewhat  warmer  summer  and  a  colder  win- 
ter, and  it  may  be  that  the  rainfall  has  diminished  a 
little.  Be  this  as  it  may,  with  deforestation,  the  run- 
off of  the  rain  water  is  more  rapid,  and  hence  the  fluc- 
tuation in  streams  will  be  greater  than  formerly,  and 
hence  it  behooves  us  to  collect  such  information  as 
will  render  it  possible  for  the  Engineer  to  construct 
at  a  minimum  cost  such  works  as  will  provide  for  a 
more  uniform  flow  of  the  streams. 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  W.  P.  GUNDY. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation : — 
Gentlemen : 

That  the  average  citizen  has  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  paper-making  and  its  problems  must  be 
evident  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  industry.  Mis- 
conceptions prevail  which  are  intensified  by  the  lack 
of  a  proper  classification  of  the  various  grades  of 
paper  in  Census  returns  and  Custom  reports.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  make  clear  some  distinctions  absolutely 
essential  if  one  is  to  intelligently  consider  the  pro- 
blems which  must  be  met  in  developing  an  indus- 
try for  which  Canada  has  so  many  natural  advantages. 
These  distinctions  or  divisions  naturally  fall  under 
three  heads — pulp-making;  the  manufacture  of  news 
print,  and  the  making  of  book  and  writing  papers. 
Other  divisions  might  be  made  but  these  three  are 
outstanding.  "While  submitting  statistics  regarding 
pulp  and  news  print  I  wish  to  confine  my  argument 
largely  to  the  making  of  book  and  writing  papers  in 
Canada. 

The  extent  of  the  pulp  interests  of  the  Dominion 
may  in  a  measure  be  understood  by  a  consideration 
of  the  following  figures  in  part  gleamed  from  a  report 
of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Dominoin  Government 
issued  in  1913.  This  bulletin  is  based  on  reports  received 
from  48  firms  operating  64  mills  in  Canada  in  that  year. 
These  Canadian  mills  used  1,109,000  cords  of  pulpwood 
valued  at  the  mill,  at  $7,243,000.  United  States  mills 
imported,  supplied  by  us,  1,035,000  cords  of  pulpwood, 
valued  at  $7,070,000.  These  two  items  combined 
amount  to  $14,313.000 — Canada's  production  of  pulp- 
wood. If  the  wood  exported  to  the  United  States  had 
been  made  into  groundwood  pulp  at  $14.00  per  ton, 
the  $7,000,000  would  have  been  $14,490,000.  If  made 
into  sulphite  at  $38.00  per  ton,  it  would  have  return- 
ed $19,665,000.00.  In  other  words  by  reason  of  the 
export  of  our  raw  material  $12,000,000  was  lost  to  Can- 
ada and  this  vast  sum  which  might  have  been  spent 
in  wages  and  supplies  in  this  country,  provided  em- 
ployment for  thousands  of  workmen  in  the  United 
States  and  helped  to  enrich  our  friends  across  the 
border. 


The  following  comparisons  between  1900  and  1910, 
the  year  of  the  last  Census  are  not  without  interest, 
and  show  the  rapid  growth  of  the  paper  industry.  Un- 
fortunately they  come  under  the  one  general  head 
"Paper"  and  are  therefore  of  no  value  in  determining 
the  development  of  widely  differing  classes  of  bu.si- 
ness,  no  distinction  having  been  made  between  news 
print  and  other  grades  of  paper  in  the  Census  bulletin. 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  endevour  to  have  at  least, 
these  two  classes  recognized  in  the  next  Census  re- 
turns : 

1900  1910 

Establishments    28  35 

Capital   ..    $7,507,819.  $23,104,516 

Salaries  and  Wages   1,191,038.  2,895,717 

Cost  of  Materials    2,170,770.  6,510,886 

Value  of  Products   4,380,776.  14,109,014 

The  Census  Department  suggests  20  per  cent  ad- 
dition to  the  1910  figures  as  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  increase  in  the  four  years  1910  to  1914  applied 
over  all  industries. 

In  what  follows  I  do  not  venture  to  speak  for  the 
makers  of  pulp  or  of  news  print  which  have  the  whok 
continent  for  a  market  as  both  pulp  and  print  enter 
the  United  States  free  of  duty  but  rather  for  the  book 
and  writing  paper  mills  which  are  struggling  against 
adverse  conditions  with  their  shipments  largely  con- 
fined to  Canada  alone. 

The  declaration  of  war  last  August  which  closed 
every  stock  exchange  throughout  the  world,  and  dis- 
organized the  whole  system  of  world  commerce,  af- 
fected very  seriously  and  adversely  the  book  and 
writing  paper  industry.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
from  time  to  time  there  have  appeared  in  the  public 
press  very  misleading  statements  to  the  eifect  that  the 
"paper  mills  were  rushed  with  business — were  work- 
ing full  capacity — the  demand  being  normal  and  prices 
a  little  better."  Possibly  this  misapprehension  has 
arisen  from  the  trade  returns  which  show  that  paper  is 
exported  from  Canada  in  large  quantities  and  it  is  only 
natural  to  conclude  that  an  industry  which  can  ex- 
port 12  millions  in  a  year  cannot  be  in  a  very  bad  way, 
forgetting,  it  may  be,  that  this  includes  news  print 
for  the  free  admission  of  which  into  the  United  States 
the  powerful  American  Newspaper  Association  waged 
a  long  and  finally  siiccessful  war.  The  trade  and 
commerce  returns  present  some  interesting  figures 
which,  I  have  said,  are  apt  to  be  misleading  unless 
comparisons  are  made.  Under  the  heading  of  "Paper"" 
our  total  exports  during  1914  were  $12,752,000,  during 
1910,  $3,185,000— an  increase  of  over  $9,000,000  in  four 
years.  Almost  the  entire  amount  of  these  exports  was 
made  up  of  news  print  paper,  $11,386,000,  in  1914. 

Let  us  now  consider  our  importations  of  paper — a 
vital  question  to  every  Canadian  manufacturer:  Our 
importations  in  1914  were  $8,042,000  and  in  1910 
$4,658,000.  Of  the  $8,000,000  about  $800,000  was  News 
print.  A  superficial  examination  of  these  Govern- 
ment returns  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Can- 
ada is  a  very  large  exporter  of  paper  and  therefore 
should  be  perfectly  well  equipped  to  care  for  the  home 
markets  on  a  profitable  basis.  I  submit  that  such  a 
conclusion  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  We  ex- 
port over  $11,000,000  of  news  print  and  a  trifle  over 
$1,000,000  of  all  other  grades  of  paper. 

We  import  $8,000,000  of  paper  and  manufactures  of 
paper  of  which  only  $815,000  is  news  print. 

In  other  words,  we  export  practically  one  grade  of 
paper  only,  news  print — we  import  all  grades  except- 
ing news  print. 
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What  is  the  reason  for  this  anomalous  position?  Is  it 
because  our  book  and  writing  mills  are  not  properly 
equipped  or  that  we  lack  the  energy,  capacity  or  cap- 
ital necessary  to  supply  our  home  market  or  to  compete 
in  foreign  markets? 

I  believe  that  our  mills  are  well  equipped — that  we 
have  the  energy,  capacity  and  capital  but  we  are 
handicapped  in  several  directions. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  better  grades  of 
paper  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  $8,000,000  im- 
portations. One  of  the  reasons  why  these  grades  are 
not  made  more  extensively  here  is  that  we  lack  raw 
material  of  the  best  quality  which  is  necessary  to  en- 
able us  to  profitably  compete  with  the  mills  of  England 
and  the  United  States.  High  grades  of  foreign  sul- 
phite, indeed  all  grades,  enter  these  countries  free  of 
duty ;  we  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  (increased  yes- 
terday to  32%  per  cent)  and  25  per  cent  is  prohibitive 
upon  the  higher  grades.  Contrast  for  a  moment  our 
position  with  that  of  the  English  paper  maker ;  he  has 
ins  raw  material  free ;  we  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
— now  321/2  p.c. ;  he  has  the  world  for  a  market  and  can 
specialize  and  run  his  machines  froui  year  end  to  year 
end  without  change.  He  pays  low  wages ;  we  pay 
high  wages,  man  for  man  and  girl  for  girl  probably 
twice  the  wages  of  the  English  mills,  while,  to  add  to 
our  difficulties,  the  freight  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
Winnipeg  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  from  Toronto  to 
Winnipeg,  and  the  duty  on  the  finished  paper  is  10 
per  cent  less — now  121/2  per  cent  less  than  we  pay 
on  our  raw  material — sulphite. 

Across  the  border  the  U.  S.  paper  maker  secures  his 
high-grade  sulphite  free  of  duty  and  ships  his  finished 
paper  into  Canada  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  that  we  pay 
on  our  sulphite. 

We  are  operating,  moreover,  with  heavy  duties  upon 
almost  all  our  other  raw  materials  and  machinery, 
Our  alum,  our  bleach,  our  glue,  pulp,  coal,  dandy  rolls, 
wires  and  dryer  felts,  all  pay  tribute  to  the  Exchequer. 
Indeed  we  seem  to  be  singled  out  for  special  though 
not  kindly  attention  as  I  find  only  two  items  on  the 
free  list  and  these  have  disappeared;  the  majority  of 
our  requirements  carrying  from  20  to  271/2  per  cent 
duty,  and  Ave  are  expected  to  thrive  on  a  protection 
of  25  per  cent  on  our  finished  product — now  increased 
by  5  per  cent  on  English  supplies  and  71/2  per  cent 
on  the  general  and  intermediate  tariff.  If  Canadian 
mills  are  to  compete,  then  they  must  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  import  the  foreign  siilphite  of  the  higher 
grades  such  as  Canadian  piilp  mills  do  not  attempt  to 
supply.  The  one  strong  argument  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Government  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  sulphite 
is  that  of  revenue,  and  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  rea- 
sons why  that  duty  should  be  reduced  as  the  present 
tariff  of  25  per  cent  or  321/2  per  cent  is  almost  pro- 
hibitive and  therefore  returns  but  a  small  revenue  to 
the  Government.  If  that  tariff  were  reduced  mater- 
ially upon  the  better  grades  of  sulphite,  importations 
would  follow  in  such  quantities  as  to  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment a  larger  revenue  without  in  any  way  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  the  existing  pulp  mills  in  Can- 
ada. 

For  the  reasons  given,  the  book  and  writing  mills 
find  it  difficult  to  hold  the  home  market.  How  can  we 
be  expected  to  cultivate  an  export  trade  in  competi- 
tion with  countries  importing  so  much  of  their  raw  mat- 
erial free  of  duty  upon  which  we  are  heavily  taxed. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  Government  could  as- 
sist us  materially  by  adopting  a  different  classifica- 
tion of  the  importations.    At  present  we  cannot  de- 


termine with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  these  im- 
portations are  divided  as  between  the  different  grades ; 
information  essential  to  the  Government  if  they  are 
to  properly  determine  cases  of  under-valuation  as  well 
as  of  great  service  to  the  paper  mills. 

Representations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Department  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  may  yet 
prevail,  and  better  classifications  be  adopted,  so  that 
the  character  of  the  paper  coming  in  may  be  re- 
vealed and  under-valuation  more  readily  checked. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too,  why  the  book  and 
writing  mills  are  today  short  of  orders;  merchants 
have  not  been  preparing  their  annual  catalogues  as 
in  former  years,  and  these  consume  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  paper.  One  reason  given  is  that  they  have  found 
it  difficult  to  quote  prices  ahead ;  are  timorous  about 
pushing  business  in  any  new  channels  or  pressing  vigor- 
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ously  upon  their  old  customers ;  the  usual  business  an- 
nouncements have  not  been  forthcoming;  new  publi- 
cations are  not  being  printed;  the  brokerage  business 
is  at  a  standstill  and  no  new  flotations  call  for  elabor- 
ate prospectuses  so  that  orders  are  hard  to  procure 
and  are  few  in  number. 

Our  market  has  been  flooded  with  bond  and  other 
papers  from  the  United  States  and  irritation  and 
amusement  struggle  for  supremacy  when  we  read  elo- 
quent pleas  in  sup])ort  of  the  "Made  in  Canada" 
movement  printed  upon  paper  bearing  the  water- 
mark of  United  States  mills. 
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I  believe  we  should  carry  on  an  active  and  con- 
tinuous campaign  among  the  printers  of  this  country  re- 
questing them  to  carry  in  stock  papers  made  in  Canada 
— to  recommend  to  their  customers  that  they  should 
use  these  grades  only,  we,  the  paper  makers  guaran- 
teeing that  qualities  will  be  just  as  good  and  prices 
no  higher,  which  we  can  undoubtedly  do  if  the  Gov- 
ernment will  assist  by  modifying  the  tariff  on  the 
higher  grades  of  sulphite.  We  should,  if  possible, 
carry  the  propaganda  beyond  this  narrower  circle  to 
the  citizens  of  our  country  and  thus,  if  possible,  keep 
the  work  at  home.  We  believe  we  merit  aid  from  the 
Government  and  consideration  from  our  citizens.  We 
are  trying  to  keep  the  wheels  moving  here,  notwith- 
standing the  handicaps  under  which  we  are  working 
and  the  shortage  of  orders,  it  has  been  our  ambition 
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to  keep  our  mills  running  even  though  short  time  be 
the  rule;  to  keep  our  men  employed  and  to  main- 
tain salaries  and  wages  as  usual,  as  we  believe  in  this 
we  are  performing  a  patroitic  duty  of  great  value  to 
the  State. 


Promptly  at  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon,  shortly 
after  three  o'clock,  the  delegates  took  a  special  car 
to  Hull,  Quebec,  to  inspect  the  plant  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy 
Company.  There  they  were  received  with  all  kindness 
the  members  of  the  firm,  ami  were  fehoAvn  through 
the  mill.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Millen  and  Mr.  J. 
F.  Taylor,  president  and  secretary  of  the  company, 
was  a  cause  of  regret  to  all  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. These  two  gentlemen  unfortunately  had  busi- 
ness in  Toronto,  which  could  not  be  neglected. 

Many  were  the  kindly  references  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  company,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowley,  whose  recent 
decease  has  caused  universal  sorrow  to  members  of 
tht.  Canadian  industry. 

The  company  was  split  up  into  three  ijarties,  who  be- 
gan at  different  points  in  the  plant  on  their  tour  of 
inspection. 


The  Eddy  mill  is  one  of  unusual  interest  to  all  paper- 
makers.  Under  careful  management  since  the  year 
1851,  the  company  has  built  up  a  set  of  manufactures 
and  a  warehousing  system  which  are  unique  in  the  in- 
dustrial world.  Everywhere  throughout  the  plant  are 
evidences  of  the  care  and  foresight  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  wisely  directed  the  fortunes  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  company  manufactures  everything  i'rom  fine 
tissues  to  heavy  wrappers  and  also  a  series  of  household 
products  from  a  wax  vesta  to  a  wash  board.  The  com- 
pany gets  its  water  and  its  wood  from  the  Ottawa 
River. 

The  plant  consists  of  six  principal  parts ;  the  power 
plant,*  ground  wood  mill,  'A'  mill  in  which  are  man- 
ufactured board,  tissue,  book,  writing  and  manila;  "B" 
Mill  Avhere  news  is  tiirned  out,  and  "  C "  mill,  which  is 
the  source  of  the  bag  papers  and  bags,  for  which  the 
firm  is  famous.  The  match  factory  and  indurated  fibre- 
ware  plant  turns  out  products  which  are  "household 
words. ' ' 

From  the  Ottawa  River  the  logs  are  drawn  to  the 
slasher  mill  and  transferred  by  means  of  a  steel  con- 
veyor to  the  large  storage  pile  which  normally  contains 
for  the  winter's  work  upwards  of  7,000  cords  of  wood. 
In  the  summer,  the  wood  from  the  slasher  mill  is 
conveyed  direct  to  the  barkers.  A  small  conveyer 
made  by  the  engineers  of  the  mill  is  used  in  winter 
time  for  supplying  the  rossers  from  the  storage.  Three 
barkers,  one  automatic  and  two  hand  barkers,  take 
care  of  the  company's  needs.  The  barked  wood  is 
dropped  down  to  the  troughs  which  lead  to  the  grind- 
ers. These  concrete  troughs  are  admirably  placed, 
and  keep  the  grinder  men  continually  supplied.  The 
trough  splits  into  five  parts,  which  go  down  between 
the  four  lines  of  grinders  connected  as  previously  indi- 
cated Avith  the  motors.  The  company  makes  use  of  an 
automatic  counter  for  getting  at  the  quantity  of  wood 
used  each  day.  The  grinders,  which  are  the  New  Eng- 
land type,  are  placed  three  on  a  line.  Their  dailj-  pro- 
duce is  about  six  and  a  half  tons  each. 

After  passing  through  the  screen  equipment  of  sli- 
ver screen  three  centrifugal  screens,  five  flat  Baker  & 
Shevlin  screens,  and  one  Waterous  screen,  the  pulp  is 
transferred  to  a  very  large  concrete  slush  tank  and 
from  there  is  pumped  to  "A"  mill  and  "B"  mill, 
which  are  about  one  hundred  yards  away.  The  Eddy 
Company  has  had  great  success  with  the  new  sliver 
grinder,  which  was  put  in,  and  a  considerable  saving 
is  effected  by  this  piece  of  machinery.  Three  Moore 
&  White  Save-Alls  are  used  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
pulp  going  out  in  the  tailings.  On  the  balcony  over 
the  grinder  room  is  situated  the  battery  of  eight  Baker 
&  Shevlin  wet  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
laps  which  are  used  in  the  other  parts  of  the  company's 
plant.  The  grinder  room  and  its  accompanying  equip- 
ment is  a  model  of  airiness  and  comfort.  By  having 
it  on  the  ground  level,  the  inconvenience  of  a  dark 
grinder  room  is  entirely  obviated. 

"A"  Mill  is  e(iuipped  with  three  one-thousand  poimd 
beaters  for  each  of  the  board,  tissue,  book  and  wrap- 
ping machines.  One  lava  roll  is  in  operation.  In  the 
beater  room  is  also  a  size  making  and  bleach  making 
plant.  The  machine  room  contains  one  96-in.  Black 
and  Clawson  four-cylinder  board  machine  of  thirty- 
eight  dryers,  equipped  with  a  Farnham  vacuum  roll, 
one  new  76-in.  Harper  tissue  machine  with  sixteen  dry- 
ers, one  98-in.  Beloit  fourdinier  book  machine  of  twen- 
ty-two dryers,  and  one  100  in.  Fourdinier  with  twentj'- 
*For  description  of  power  plant  see  page  136. 

Mr.  Campbell's  address  see  page  137. 
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seven  dryers  for  manilas.  The  finishing  room  .  con- 
tains two  stacks  of  supercalenders  made  by  the  Nor- 
wood Engineering  Company,  one  slitter  and  rewinder 
of  the  Kidder  Press  Company,  two  guillotine  cutters 
of  the  Seybold  Machine  Company,  seven  Dillon  cut- 
ters and  one  angle  cutter  of  Rice,  Barton  &  Fales. 

The  Tissue  Room  above  "A "Mill,  contains  four  win- 
ders and  perforators,  two  "Onliwon"  machines  and  a 
box-stitching  machine,  which  makes  the  containers  in 
which  the  bulk  of  the  tissue  product  is  shipped. 

"B"  Mill  has  five  1,500  lb.  beaters  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  two  1,500  lb.  Jones  beaters  on  the  upper 
floor  for  furnishing  the  two  news  machines.  These 
are:  one  118-in.  Pusey  &  Jones,  with  thirty-one  dryers, 
and  one  102-in.  machine  with  thirty  dryers.  There  is 
here  also  one  Moore  &  "White  four-drum  rewinder. 
From  the  news  mill  the  transference  of  product  to  the 
warehoiise  and  the  shipping  floor  is  quite  easy. 

"C"  Mill,  in  which  the  bag  papers  and  bags  are  turn- 
ed out  contains  three  Dillon  Beaters,  two  E.  D.  Jones 
Washers  and  one  Bagley  &  Sewall  Harper  Machine 
eighty-four  inches  and  thirty-one  diyers. 

The  si;lphite  supply  for  all  mills  comes  from  the 
company's  own  plant  which  is  situated  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  down  the  river  near  the  Interprovincial 
Bridge.  One  fast  cook  and  four  slow  cook  digesters 
turn  out  together  about  forty  tons  per  diem.  The  pro- 
duct is  brought  in  the  form  of  wet  laps  by  teams  over 
to  the  paper  mills. 

After  visiting  the  paper  mills  the  visitors  were  treat- 
ed to  a  trip  through  the  unique  match  factory.  Here 
the  machines  manufacturing  match  boxes  at  a  rate  a 
good  deal  faster  than  one  could  count,  the  match  ma- 
chines with  their  hundreds  of  feet  of  drying  belts 
bristling  with  matches,  the  marvellous  mechanical  and 
human  skill  shown  in  packing  matches  in  their  vari- 
ous containers,  and  the  wonderful  care  taken  in  pre- 
venting fires  all  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
visitors.  The  company  favored  its  guests  with  souve- 
nirs in  the  form  of  sturdy  nickel  match  boxes  and  with 
some  wax  vestas,  which  are  the  joy  of  every  smoker. 
The  visitors  then  went  to  see  the  indurated  fibreware 
plant,  which  from  the  pulp  supplied  from  the  grinder 
room  manufactures  pails,  tubs,  pots  and  other  useful 
articles.  The  pulp  is  compressed  in  screen  forms  un- 
der great  hydraulic  pressure,  the  resulting  form  is 
dried,  buffed,  dipped  in  shellac  and  kiln  dried.  After 
this  treatment  the  result  is  a  product  which  does  not 
absorb  moisture,  warp  or  crack. 

Visit  to  the  Booth  Mill. 

The  special  car  was  waiting  for  the  delegates  when 
they  completed  their  round,  shortly  before  five  o'clock. 
They  were  then  taken  to  the  J.  R.  Booth  mill,  and  were 
conducted  through  the  plant  by  Messrs.  Erskine,  Mc- 
Gibbon  and  others. 

In  order  to  make  the  visit  as  interesting  as  possible, 
the  visitors  started  from  the  incoming  of  the  wood 
into  the  groundwood  plant  to  the  finishing  room  of  the 
news  mill,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  follow  the  wood 
from  its  raw  state  to  the  finished  paper. 

The  first  portion  of  the  plant  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitors,  was  a  most  modern  ground  wood 
mill  which  is  run  by  electric  power  with  the  exception 
of  the  grinders,  which  are  driven  by  water.  In  the 
grinder  room  of  this  plant,  we  find  twelve  of  the  mod- 
ern type  gi'inders  arrranged  in  three  lines  of  four 
grinders  each,  and  each  line  driven  by  a  Morgan-Smith 
turbine  of  the  highest  standard,  which  yields  a  pro- 
duction of  from  seven  to  ten  tons  to  the  stone. 

Frotn  the  grinder  the  visitors  went  to  the  top  floor, 
on  which  is  a  series  of  rotary  screens,  screening  the 


stock  pumped  up  from  the  grinder  room  and  supply- 
ing the  screened  stock  to  the  thirteen  large  wet  ma- 
chines situated  on  the  floor  below,  which  were  all 
busily  turning  out  a  beautiful  grade  of  ground  v7ood 
for  the  news  mill.  In  this  pulp  mill,  there  is  now  be- 
ing installed  a  decker,  chests  and  pumps,  to  pump  the 
stock  over  to  the  news  mill  in  the  slush  state  the 
same  as  is  done  by  the  No.  1  groundwood  mill  which 
is  not  in  operation  now,  owing  to  low  water  condi- 
tions. 

The  next  portion  of  the  plant  to  be  visited,  was  the 
sulphite  mill  which,  unfortunately,  was  also  not  in  op- 
eration, due  to  the  low  water.  However,  a  tour  of  this 
plant  was  made,  entering  at  the  wood  room  in  which 
there  is  a  large  number  of  barkers  and  two  ehippers, 
as  well  as  the  chip  screens.  Next  to  this,  is  the  diges- 
ter room,  in  which  are  two  large  digesters  14  ft.  x  60  ft. 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  seventy-five  tons.  In  this  room 
is  also  the  chip  elevator  which  elevates  the  screened 
chips  to  the  hopper  at  the  top  of  the  room  and  which 
are  fed  into  the  digesters  in  the  usual  manner.  Ad- 
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joining  this  is  the  room  in  which  the  blow-pits  are 
situated  and  of  which  there  are  two.  The  blow-pits  are 
upright  and  cylindrical  in  shape,  being  built  of  six-inch 
Southern  Pine.  From  these  pits,  after  the  necessary 
washing  of  the  stock  has  taken  place,  the  stock  is 
pumped  to  the  wet  room  to  be  turned  into  laps.  Fol- 
lowing the  blow-pits,  the  acid  plant,  which  is  of  the 
vacuum  system,  was  next  seen.  In  this  plant  is  no- 
ticed the  usual  vacuum  pump  and  the  rotary  sulphur 
burners  as  well  as  the  huge  sulphur  and  burnt  lime 
storage  rooms,  and  to  the  rear,  outside  this  plant,  can 
be  seen  the  large  tank  holding  thousands  of  gallons 
of  the  prepared  acid  ready  for  use.  Going  from  here 
to  the  wet  room,  one  finds  ten  large  wet  machines  and 
screens  of  sufficient  surface  to  take  care  of  the  daily 
output  of  the  digesters.  From  this  room,  there  is  a 
conveyor  crossing  the  street  overhead,  which  conveys 
to  the  news  mill,  all  sulphite  required  there,  and  thus 
reduces  the  cost  of  handling  the  stock  to  a  minimum. 
Following  along  this  conveyor,  on  the  way  to  the  news 
mill,  the  delegates  passed  through  a  huge  boiler  plant, 
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which  siipplies  all  portions  of  the  plant  with  steam. 
In  this  plant  there  are  a  number  of  Dutch  Ovens  to 
take  care  of  the  bark,  etc.,  the  rest  of  the  plant  being 
eqiiipped  with  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  with  automa- 
tic stokers.  Passing  on,  the  visitors  entered  the  beat- 
er room  of  the  news  mill,  in  which  they  found  eight  2,- 
000  pounds  beaters  and  three  refining  engines.  The 
equipment  of  this  room  is  driven  by  a  water  turbine 
situated  in  the  No.  1  pulp  mill  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  the  line  shaft  crossing  the  street  in  an  un- 
derground tunnel  into  the  beater  room  basement.  From 
the  beater  room,  the  next  step  was  to  the  machine 
room  in  which  were  found  three  Pusey  and  Jones  ma- 
chines, two  of  which  trim  142  in.  and  the  other  122  in., 
and  all  machines  running  at  580  feet  per  minute.  From 
the  machine  room,  one  enters  a  finishing  room  of  very 
large  dimensions,  in  which  the  day's  production  is 
wrapped  and  all  shipped  out  the  same  day.  On  the 
second  storey  of  the  finishing  room  are  two  sheet  cut- 
ters, one  of  which  is  a  single  cutter,  the  other  a  du- 
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plex.  These  two  cutters  take  care  of  any  soft  wound 
or  defective  rolls,  and  turn  same  into  sheet  news. 

Leaving  the  news  mill,  a  trip  was  taken  through  the 
board  mill,  in  which  could  be  seen  a  120  in.  six-cylinder 
machine  capable  of  very  large  production,  and  sup- 
plying this  machine,  was  a  beater  room  adjoining  the 
machine  room,  with  a  beating  capacity  of  four-two 
thousand  pound,  one-twelve  hundred  pound,  and  four 
six  himdi-ed  pound  beaters  as  well  as  three  refining  en- 
gines. This  plant  is  operated  entirely  by  electric  power 
and  so  constructed  as  to  give  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. 

Owing  to  th(;  limited  time  at  their  disposal,  the  visi- 
tors were  unabh;  to  visit  many  points  of  interest,  but 
it  was  notable  that  a  tour  of  the  entire  plant  could  be 
made  without  going  outside  the  buildings,  as  the  plant 
is  connected  both  overhead  and  underground. 


Evening  Dinner. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  delegates  sat  down  to  dinner  in 
the  Ladies'  Cafe  in  the  Chateau.  Several  new  faces 
had  appeared  during  the  day,  and  these  were  seen 
around  the  festive  board. 

A  cause  of  great  regret  to  all  those  who  were  pre- 
sent was  that  President  Carl  Riordon  was  unable  to 
occupy  the  chair,  owing  to  an  attack  of  grippe,  which 
had  come  on  him  suddenly  during  the  afternoon.  In 
his  absence  Vice-President  I.  H.  Weldon  performed  the 
duties  of  chairman  and  toastmaster. 

After  the  dinner,  which,  while  simple,  was  taste- 
fully served,  the  chairman  called  upon  the  members 
to  drink  the  time-honored  toast  to  the  King,  which 
in  view  of  present  circumstances  within  the  Empire 
was  responded  to  with  unusual  fervor.  The  chair- 
man then  called  upon  the  Hon.  Dr.  Roche,  Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  the  Dominion  Government,  who  had 
most  kindly  consented  to  speak.  Dr.  Roche  was  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm  and  spoke  along  the 
following  lines : 

"It  gives  me  unusual  jileasure  to  be  here  with  you 
this  evening,  and  to  listen  to  the  discussion  of  pi'ob- 
lems  which  to  me  would  prove  unusually  interesting. 
It  seems  to  be  expected  of  every  man  in  political  life 
that  he  can  upon  any  and  all  occasions  stand  upon  his 
feet  and  discuss  any  and  all  subjects  with  clearness 
and  insight.  I  confess  that  it  would  suit  me  much 
better  to  sit  back  listening  to  your  discussions  upon 
the  subject  of  the  pajjer  industry  and  the  problems 
connected  Avith  it.  If  I  were  to  discuss  my  own  pro- 
fession of  medicine  it  would  not  prove  verj^  interest- 
ing to  you;  if  I  were  to  talk  upon  political  issues,  it 
would  be  quite  out  of  place,  and  if  I  were  to  endeavor 
to  discuss  the  question  of  paper  manufacture  I  should 
merely  display  my  own  ignorance.  However,  I  have 
received  a  cue  from  your  worthy  chairman  that  I 
should  speak  upon  the  Forests  Products  Laboratories, 
with  Avhich  I  have  had  the  honor  to  have  had  some  con- 
nection and  responsibility.  It  gives  me  particular 
pleasure  to  believe  that  in  the  development  of  Cana- 
dian resources  the  Forests  Products  Laboratories  lu- 
der  the  capable  direction  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  Direc- 
tor of  Forestry,  and  our  worthy  friend  Dr.  Bates,  vnl\ 
be  of  great  service  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  must 
take  no  credit  for  the  idea  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  institution,  as  the  idea  came  from  else- 
where, but  it  has  been  a  privilege  which  I  cannot  over- 
estimate to  have  been  instrumental  in  some  small  way 
in  the  introduction  of  legislation,  and  the  other  neces- 
sary arrangements  which  would  lead  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  institution  in  Canadian  industrial  life. 

I  saw  the  advantages  which  the  proposal  offered,  and 
have  given  it  my  heartiest  support  during  the  time 
which  I  have  held  office. 

At  the  outset,  some  little  diffidence  was  felt  by  those 
who  had  the  matter  under  consideration  as  to  where 
these  laboratories  should  be  established.  As  you  know, 
there  are  two  large  and  Avorthy  institutions  in  Canada, 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  McGill  University,  each 
of  which  had  a  peculiar  claim  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  laboratories  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  it  was 
feared  that  on  account  of  the  natural  rivalry  between 
any  two  institutions  of  this  kind  there  might  be  en- 
gendered feelings  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
best  relations  between  the  two  Universities.  Consider- 
ation was  given  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  a  Faculty  of  Forestry  Avhicli 
has  done  much  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Canada,  but  it  was  decided  that  as 
McGill  University  possessed  strength  testing  machin- 
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ery  particularly  adapted  for  timber  testing,  the  es- 
tablishment should  be  undertaken  in  Montreal.  Spe- 
cial quarters  were  provided  by  the  University  authori- 
ties and  access  to  the  testing  laboratories  made  quite 
free.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  decision  to  establish 
the  laboratories  at  McGill  has  so  far  occasioned  no  un- 
pleasant feelings  whatever  between  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  McGill  University.  I  think  that  this 
broad  spirit  shown  by  our  institutions  of  learning  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation. 


R.   H.  CAMPBELL,   Dominion   Director  of  Forestry. 

The  work  which  the  Forests  Products  Laboratories 
are  undertaking  has  enabled  me  to  make  such  repre- 
sentations to  my  colleagues  that  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  support  of  the  Government 
in  the  financial  part,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  member 
of  the  government  considers  the  money  well  spent.  I 
beg  to  assure  members  of  this  industry  that  so  long 
as  I  hold  office  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  <o  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  through 
the  Forestry  Branch,  and  in  a  more  direct  way  through 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  and  in  any  other 
way  which  lies  in  my  power.  I  trust  the  policy  which 
I  have  pursued  will  have  the  support  of  my  successor 
in  office,  and  that  there  may  be  thrown  into  the  de- 
velopment of  this  institution  a  spirit  of  industrial  pro- 
gress which  will  advance  the  interests  of  all. 

In  this  connection  I  should  make  mention  of  an  evil 
which  has  beset  the  path  of  the  Forestry  Branch  in 
times  past,  which  I  have  made  an  effort  to  remove.  I 
refer  to  the  failure  to  include  under  the  Civil  Service 
Act  all  the  members  of  the  Outside  Service,  as  well  of 
the  Inside  Service.  It  has  come  to  my  notice  that  a 
very  unfortunate  condition  exists  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Forestry  Branch  under  which  political  patron- 
age was  made  the  standard  of  selecting  men  for  office 
and  position,  rather  than  through  actual  qualification. 
As  you  can  readily  understand  full  efficiency  under 
such  a  system  is  entirely  impossible.  It  gives  me  very 
great  pleasure  to  state  that  in  the  new  Civil  Service 
Act  the  law  is  so  forinulated  as  to  remedy  the  condi- 
tion of  which  I  speak.  The  leaders  in  the  Canadian 
Hoiises  of  Parliament  have  agreed  that  this  session 
shall  be  one  devoted  exclusively  to  the  momentous  is- 
sues which  this  unfortunate  conflict  which  is  ravag- 
ing Europe,  and  testing  resources  of  the  Empire  has 
raised. 

There  is  no  chance  this  year  for  the  new  Civil  Ser- 
vice Act  with  the  alteration  to  be  law,  but  next  ses- 


sion the  necessary  legislation  will  be  accomplished,  so 
that  Mr.  Campbell  can  carry  on  the  important  work  of 
the  Forestry  Branch  unhampered  by  the  evils  of  the 
patronage  sj^stem. 

Anyone  who  comes  across  our  beautiful  country 
through  the  sunny  valleys  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  across 
New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Northern  Ontario,  with 
their  wonderful  wealth  of  forest  and  mine ;  through 
the  fertile  fields  of  Southern  Ontario,  through  that 
vast  expanse  of  wheat  producing  country  in  the  "Wes- 
tern Prairies  and  over  the  Canadian  Alps  —the  ma- 
jestic Rockies — into  the  sunny  valleys  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  can  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  our  resources,  and 
the  important  part  which  we  of  to-day  should  play 
in  their  wise  development.  You,  gentlemen,  are  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  these  resources,  and  of  the  carrying  out  of  an  in- 
dustry which  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  country. 

As  I  have  said,  gentlemen,  I  myself  am  not  a  paper- 
maker,  and  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  industry. 
I  should  be  glad  to  spend  the  evening  here  with  you 
listening  to  the  discussion.  I  shall  take  my  seat  with 
renewed  assurance  that  the  Forestry  Branch  and  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories,  as  well  as  my  own  per- 
sonal efforts,  are  at  your  disposal  for  the  advancing  of 
the  industry  which  you  have  at  heart." 

Following  these  speeches,  it  was  announced  that 
there  had  been  an  unanimous  choice  of  Mr.I.  H.  Weldon 
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as  President,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Acer  as  Vice-President. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Stevenson  gave  way  to  Mr.  Cai-1  Riordon  as 
chairman  of  the  Chemical  Pulp  Section,  and  Mr.  Geo. 
McKee  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Campion  as  chairman  of  the  News 
Section.  Mr.  Howard  Smith  was  elected  to  handle  the 
interests  of  Book  and  Writing,  and  Mr.  Mr.  F.  Mae- 
Glashan  of  the  Board  Section,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Millen  re- 
maining chairman  of  the  Miscellaneous  Section. 

On  the  report  of  Dr.  John  S.  Bates,  chairman  of  the 
Technical  Section,  the  constitution  was  amended  to  in- 
clude that  body  within  the  Association.  About  10 
o'clock  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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TECHNICAL  SECTION. 

The  technical  men  held  their  meeting  in  the  Ball 
Room  of  the  Chateau  Laurier,  in  line  with  the  following 
outline  of  proposed  basis  of  organization,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  and  distributed  previously : 

Objects. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  the  science  of  pulp  and  pa- 
per making  in  Canada,  to  provide  means  for  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  among  its  members,  and  to  encourage 
original  investigation. 

Activities. 

Among  the  things  which  the  section  might  under- 
take are  the  holding  of  meetings  at  which  papers  on 
technical  subjects  could  be  read  and  discussed,  the 
consideration  of  standard  methods  of  testing  and  draw- 
ing up  of  standard  specifications  for  raw  materials  and 
finished  products,  the  publication  once  a  year  or  often- 
er  of  papers,  references  and  abstracts  of  technical  li- 
terature, and  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  tech- 
nical education  along  pulp  and  paper  lines. 
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Membership  and  Election. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  technology  of  pulp  and 
paper  making,  including  chemists,  engineers,  mill  man- 
agers, mill  superintendents  and  others. 

Each  candidate  for  membership  shall  be  proposed 
and  seconded  by  a  member  of  the  technical  section, 
and  shall  be  voted  on  by  the  council  of  the  technical 
section,  a  majority  of  whose  votes  shall  be  necessary 
for  election. 

Dues. 

The  annual  dues  for  members  shall  be  one  dollar. 
Officers, 

The  officers  shall  be  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice-Chair- 
man,  elected  for  one  year  by  the  members  of  the  tech- 


nical section,  and  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  who  shall  be 
the  regular  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Association.  The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman, 
with  three  Councillors  elected  from  the  technical  sec- 
tion shall  constitute  the  Council  of  the  technical  sec- 
tion. The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  these  offi- 
ces. The  Council  as  a  whole  shall  pass  on  member- 
ship, attend  to  business  between  meetings  and  shall 
have  general  charge  and  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
technical  section. 

Meetings. 

The  technical  section  shall  have  its  annual  meeting 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Additional  meetings  may 
be  held  as  determined  by  the  Council. 

Registration  showed  the  following  delegates  present : 
Messrs.  W.  A.  Anderson,  Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  St.  Cath- 
arines, Ont. ;  John  S.  Bates,  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories of  Canada,  Montreal ;  0.  F.  Bryant,  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  of  Canada,  Montreal;  James  Bev- 
eridge.  Manager  Beveridge  Paper  Co.,  Montreal;  J.  B. 
Beveridge,  Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Dryden, 
Ont. ;  A.  0.  Bowness,  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  Ltd.,  Hull ; 
Charles  F.  Buss,  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd., 
Mille  Roches,  Ont. ;  Pat.  Byrne,  Riordon  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. ;  R.  H.  Campbell,  Direc- 
tor of  Forestry,  Ottawa,  Ont. ;  R.  L.  Campbell,  Secre- 
tary, Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Montreal; 
T.  Linsey  Crossley,  Laboratory  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Donald, 
Montreal;  J.  A.  DeCew,  President.  Process  Engineers, 
Limited,  Montreal ;  Dan  Daverin,  Provincial  Paper 
Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montrose  Division ;  G.  W.  Dickson,  Lau- 
rentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere.  Que.;  J.  J.  Hei'b,  Inter- 
Lake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited,  Merritton,  Ont.;  J.  J. 
Harpell,  President  Industrial  and  Educational  Press, 
Montreal;  J.  0.  Jenssen,  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawkesbury,  Ont. ;  A.  G.  McInt\Te,  Bathurst 
Lumber  Co.,  Bathurst,  N.B. ;  T.  J.  Stevenson,  Riordon 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal;  H.  S.  Taylor. 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.;  C.  B.  Thorne,  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Hawkesbury ;  Sigmund  Wang,  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Hawkesbury. 

In  his  introductory  remarks,  the  Chairman  pro  tern. 
Dr.  John  S.  Bates,  explained  his  position  in  the  chair 
by  reason  of  having  been  appointed  in  January  by  the 
President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Carl  Riordon,  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  in  the  organization  of  a  tech- 
nical section.  The  proposed  basis  of  organization 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  technical 
men  in  the  industry  was  drawn  up  at  rather  short 
notice,  and  Avas  meant  to  serve  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing up  various  points  for  discussion  at  the  present 
meeting.  He  extended  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  those 
who  had  come  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  the  interests  of  technical  development  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  He  complimented  the  gathering 
on  the  large  representation  at  this  first  meeting  of  the 
technical  men  and  thanked  those  who  had  so  kindly 
prepared  papers  at  such  short  notice-'—**" 

The  reading  of  papers  followed.  Mr.  C.  B.  Thorne 
of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  his  Acid  Reclaiming  System,  which 
was  listened  to  with  much  interest.  The  section  was 
fortunate  in  hearing  a  heart-to-heart  talk  from  Dr. 
J.  W.  Robertson,  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education,  on 
the  pressing  need  for  technical  education  in  Canada. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  Chairman  thanked 
Dr.  Robertson  for  giving  the  Section  a  portion  of 
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his  valuable  time.  He  also  took  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Can- 
ada regarding  technical  training  along  pulp  and  paper 
lines.  The  Laboi'atories,  by  reason  of  being  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government,  cannot  direct- 
ly take  part  in  technical  education  along  the  lines  of 
forest  products.  However,  the  location  of  the  Labora- 
tories at  McGill  University  gives  an  opportunity  for 
the  science  students  of  McGill  to  see  the  experimental 
work  which  is  being  done  in  pulp  and  paper  and  in 
other  lines.  Members  of  the  staff  also  give  a  series  of 
lectures  each  winter  to  the  students  in  applied  science 
at  the  University  and  occasionally  public  lectures  at 
other  universities  and  elsewhere.  A  certain  number 
of  students  in  applied  science  from  the  Canadian  uni- 
versities and  particularly  from  McGill  University  will 
also  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  work  in  the  Labor- 
atories as  temporary  or^ermanent  members  of  the 
staff  before  or  after  grauation.  These  men,  after  a 
training  of  this  kind  in  ^he  experimental  paper  mill, 
should  be  well  fitted  to  take  technical  positions  in 
the  paper  mills.  The  Laboratories  will  also  depend 
on  recruiting  men  for  experimental  work  from  the 
mills,  so  that  the  practical  needs  of  the  industry  will 
be  kept  in  prominence.  As  far  as  the  activities  of  the 
Technical  Section  are  concerned  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee  on 
technical  education.  No  doubt  it  will  be  possible  to 
do  work  of  great  value  to  the  men  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  by  the  establishment  of  correspondence 
courses,  providing  for  a  travelling  instructor,  arrang- 
ing for  short  courses  in  the  science  of  paperrnaking, 
and  any  other  activities  which  may  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Association. 

The  third  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Dickson,  of 
the  Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  on  the  subject  of 
Grindstones  in  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood  pulp. 
This  paper  was  illustrated  with  several  prints,  and 
was  listened  to  with  much  interest.  Mr.  J.  A.  DeCew, 
President  of  Process  Engineers,  Limited,  next  read  a 
short  paper  on  "The  Value  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  of  Canada  to  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade. ' ' 
The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell, 
Director  of  Forestry,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  work 
of  the  Laboratories  which  are  under  his  jurisdiction. 
Mr.  Campbell  explained  the  support  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  giving  to  scientific  work  in  pulp  and  pa- 
per making  by  the  equipping  of  a  very  complete  ex- 
perimental paper  mill  in  Montreal,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  technical  staff  to  carry  on  investigations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  paper  industry.  He  asked  for 
the  support  of  the  technical  men  in  the  mills  and  their 
assistance  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  labora- 
tory staff  the  important  problems  with  which  they 
were  confronted. 

Owing  to  lack  of  time,  it  was  found  necessary  tc 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  three  remaining  pa- 
pers which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Da- 
verin  and  Mr.  Gelertsen. 

After  a  short  intermission,  the  meeting  proceeded 
with  the  business  of  organization.  The  Chairman 
pointed  out  the  tentative  nature  of  the  outline  of  or- 
ganization which  had  been  suggested,  and  asked  the 
delegates  present  to  consider  the  matter  carefully,  so 
that  the  technical  men  could  be  organized  on  a  basis 
which  would  be  best  suited  to  present  conditions,  and 
of  greatest  value  to  those  concerned.  Although  there 
were  theoretical  advantages  in  bringing  together  the 
technical  men  in  a  separate  and  strictly  professional 
technical  association  it  was  suggested  that  a  start  be 
made  by  forming  a  Technical  Section  within  the  Can- 


adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  for  reasons  of  sim- 
plicity and  for  the  co-operation  which  would  be  there- 
by secured.  Following  a  general  discussion  by  the 
delegates  present,  a  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J. 
J .  Harpell,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Daverin,  as  follows : — 

"In  the  opinion  of  those  present,  it  is  advisable  that 
a  Technical  Section  be  organized  within  the  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Association  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  scientific  interests  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  in- 
dustry."— Carried  unanimously.  _ 

It  is  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Beveridge,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Anderson  that — "The  business  of  the  organizing,  as 
far  as  the  officers  are  concerned,  be  as  outlined  in  the 
memorandum  read,  thus — Chairman,  Vice-Chairman 
and  three  Councillors — these  five  men  to  form  a  gen- 
eral governing  body  to  be  known  as  the  Council,  and 
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that  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  act  as  Secretary 
of  the  Technical  Section." — Carried  unanimously. 

Officers  were  then  elected  as  follows : — Chairman, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  Vice-Chairman,  T.  Linsey  Crossley; 
Councillors,  Mr.  C.  B.  Thorne,  Mr.  Dan  Daverin  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Dickson. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Thorne,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Anderson — "That  the  remaining  details  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  be  left  to  the  Council 
just  elected,  and  that  the  Council  be  empowered  to 
decide  on  the  qualification  for  membership,  dues  and 
other  necessary  details  of  organization." — Carried  un- 
animously. ^  

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Harpell,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thorne — "That  the  drafting  of  the  committees,  and 
the  appointment  of  members  on  those  committees  be 
left  to  the  Council." — Carried  unanimously. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Crossley,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bryant,  "That  the  meeting  here  adjourn  to  meet 
again  jointly  with  the  main  section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  at  7.30  in  the  evening." — 
Carried  unanimously. 
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PULP  STONES 

By   G.   W.  DICKSON, 
Laurentide  Company,  Grand  Mere 


Your  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Campbell  suggested 
to  me  the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  "Ground  Wood." 
After  considering  and  outlining  such  an  article,  it  oc- 
cured  to  me  that  the  subject  could  be  treated  only  in  a 
most  superficial  manner  considering  the  limited  time 
left  for  its  preparation,  and  also  the  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  this  Meeting  for  its  reading.  Consequently 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  narrowing  the  subject 


English  Sandstone. 

down  to  one  part,  perhaps  the  most  important  part, 
and  one  that  has  never  been  reduced  to  set  rules  or 
mathematical  formulae,  I  refer  to  the  Grindstone. 

In  this  article  I  wish  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  pro- 
blems that  have,  no  doubt,  presented  themselves  to 
every  user  of  pulp  stones.  I  am  not  a  Geologist,  con- 
sequently will  not  burden  my  remarks  with  scientific 
terms,  but,  they  will,  for  that  reason,  I  trust,  be  the 
more  readily  understood.  When  we  speak  of  a  pulp 
stone  most  of  us  naturally  picture  in  our  minds  an  Eng- 
lish sandstone,  so  universally  has  that  stone  been  used 
in  the  past  for  this  purpose.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  natural  stones  now  in  use,  or  being  experimented 
with.  For  instance — the  miramichi  stone  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. This  is  a  dark  colored  stone  of  good  mechanical 
strength,  but  appears  to  lack  grit.  These  two 
characteristics  are  quite  logically  found  together, 
if  we  consider  the  strength  due  to  an  excess 
of  cementing  material,  which  naturally,  has  no  grind- 
ing power  in  itself.  The  cutting  particles,  being  in 
the  minority,  as  it  were,  are  unable  to  grind  as  much 
pulp  as  in  a  stone  in  which  they  predominate.  Going 
to  the  other  extreme — all  cutting  particles  and  little 
cementing  material — we  find  a  good  example  in  the 
Pirna  stone,  found  in  great  quantity  in  the  sandstone 
quarries  near  Dresden,  in  Saxony.  This  stone  has  an 
almost  marble-like  whiteness.  A  mounted  section  of 
this  stone  (slide)  shows  the  quartz  particles  closely 
packed,  with  merely  a  film  of  cementing  material  sur- 
rounding them.   Although  not  familiar  with  this  stone 
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in  operation,  it  would  appear  as  one  that  would  give 
a  good  production,  but  would  require  frequent  bur- 
ring and  consequently  would  not  be  durable.  Dres- 
sing this  stone  under  a  bush-hammer,  it  pulverizes 
readily,  and  its  action  under  the  sharpening  burr 
would  probably  be  similar.  This  stone  is  largely  used 
in  the  Voith  magazine  grinder,  and  its  performance 
will  be  observed  with  considerable  interest  in  this 
country. 

Having  mentioned  the  tAvo  extremes  of  stones — the 
Miramichi  lacking  grit,  and  the  Pirna  having  an  ex- 
cess of  it,  we  will  refer  to  that  "happy  medium,"  the 
English  sandstone.  Apparently  its  structure  is  better 
balanced  for  pulp  making  than  any  other  natural 
stone  now  in  use.  It  has  sufficient  grit  to  give  good 
production  combined  with  sufficient  cementing  mat- 
erial to  make  it  durable.  A  mounted  section  shows  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  dark  cementing  material 
than  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Pirna  stone. 

The  artificial  stone  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  has 
many  advantages,  but  the  process  of  its  manufacture 
is  still  far  from  perfect.  For  large  stones,  grinding 
3ft.  and  4ft.  wood,  and  having  60  inches  or  more  dia- 
meter, it  has  decided  advantages.  By  reinforcement, 
it  can  be  made  safer  for  high  speeds  than  the  natural 
stone,  which  is  difficult  to  obtain  perfect  in  large 
blocks.  Again,  in  the  artificial  stone,  the  Grit  can 
be  absolutely  controlled,  the  cutting  particles  being 
passed  through  a  screen  of  specified  mesh,  say  20  or 
30  meshes  per  inch.  One  stone,  made  from  emery 
particles,  has  been  largely  used.  Its  cost  is  nearly 
double  that  of  an  English  sandstone,  but  its  life  and 
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production  are  also  double  that  of  a  natural  stone,  so 
that  cost  per  ton  are  the  same.  The  stock  generally 
appears  to  be  "sharp" — perhaps  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  emery  particles  are  sharper  than  the 
quartz  particles  of  the  natural  stone,  and  cut  the 
fibres,  rather  than  grind  them. 
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The  pulp  stone  after  leaving  the  quarry  is  roughly- 
hewed  to  shape,  after  which  it  is  mounted  on  a  mach- 
ine, similar  to  a  horizontal  boring  mill,  and  it  is  turned 
up  like  any  other  piece  of  work.  The  cutting  tools  are 
interesting.  For  outside  cuts  a  tool  similar  to  a  paper 
machine  slitter  is  used  which  has  a  slicing  action  on 
the  stone,  i.e., it  is  set  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  sur- 
face it  is  cutting,  and  being  free  to  revolve,  feeds  into 
its  own  cut.  Another  method  is  to  hold  a  tool  similar 
to  a  crowbar  on  a  rest,  against  the  revolving  stone, 
in  the  same  manner  that  a  wood-turner  holds  a  tool 
on  the  hand  rest.  The  cutting  is  performed  as  a 
series  of  vibrations,  as  when  a  piece  of  brass  "chatters" 
under  a  lathe  tool.  To  bore  out  the  centre,  a  revolv- 
ing tube  is  generally  used,  under  which  are  placed  steel 
balls,  which  are  kept  running  in  water.  This  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  prospector's  diamond  drill,  except 


natural  stone  that  has  been  subjected  to  abrasion  and 
friction  with  its  fellow-particles  in  past  ages,  before 
it  was  pressed  into  a  solid  rock  by  the  weight  of  sed- 
imentary deposits  superimposed  upon  it.  It  may, 
at  that  remote  time,  have  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  water,  until  the  particles  became  almost  spherical, 
like  pebbles,  washed  up  on  the  beach.  We  also  know 
that  emery  is  harder  than  these  sandstone  particles. 
Consequently  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
could  we  consider  these  factors  as  well  as  the  size  of 
the  cutting  particles. 

Another  point  is  uniformity  of  size  of  these  particles 
— this  is  more  easily  determined.  One  method  for  exam- 
ple, is  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  samples,  when 
ground  up  upon  themselves,  shall  pass  through  a  30- 
mesh  sieve  and  all  shall  pass  through  a  24-mesh  sieve. 


Grindstone,  mounted,  showing  flanges  and  shaft. 


that  instead  of  diamonds  set  in  the  end  of  the  cutting 
tube,  the  balls  revolve  under  it  and  crush  the  stone. 

The  stone  being  finished  and  ready  for  the  pulp  mill 
the  purchaser  next  appears  in  order  of  importance  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  inspect  the  stones  and  determine  if 
they  are  suitable  to  his  requirements.  And  right 
here  comes  the  question  that  does  not  appear  to  be 
handled  by  any  two  firms  alike.  Every  man  inspects 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  there  is  no  standard  speci- 
fication. Whether  such  a  standard  will  be  realized 
is  a  question,  but  we  should  aim  at  something  in  that 
Indirection.  The  purchaser  has,  at  present,  such  points 
^Has  the  following  for  consideration : 

1 — Grit  by  far  the  most  vital  quality  of  the  stone, 
^Vand  yet  one  not  very  thoroughly  understood.  On  first 
thought,  grit  would  appear  to  refer  to  the  size  of  the 
cutting  particles.  Just  as  important  are  the  hardness 
and  sharpness  of  these  cutting  particles.  For  ex- 
ample— the  crushed  emery  particle  of  an  artificial  stone 
is  doubtless  sharper  than  the  quartz  particle  of  a 


2. — Natural  defects  of  the  stone  consist  of  seams, 
cavities,  sand  pockets  and  foreign  substances.  Take 
a  pocket-knife  with  a  dull  point  and  press  against  the 
stone  with  an  equal  pressure  at  different  points.  By 
locating  soft  spots  and  at  the  same  time  watching  for 
discolorations,  you  will  probably  find  seams  and 
sand  pockets.  As  most  stones,  when  inspected,  have 
just  come  from  the  turning  machine,  they  are  covered 
with  fine  dust  from  the  cutting  tool.  A  pressure  hose 
or  a  wire  brush  will  remove  this.  In  addition  to  natural 
defects,  you  may,  in  this  way,  expose  some  artificial 
work  in  the  way  of  cemented  patches.  These  are  not 
particularly  objectionable  unless  on  the  face  or  cut- 
ting surface  of  the  stone.  Some  foreign  substances 
are  injurious,  such  as  flinty  nodules,  which,  being  har- 
der than  the  rest  of  the  stone,  stand  out  and  cut  the 
stock  off  in  short,  coarse  stubs,  producing  what  might 
be  termed  "choppy"  stock.  Mineral  discolorations 
generally  follow  seams  and  are  undesirable.  A  seam  in 
any  position  except  parallel  to  the  plan  of  rotation 
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is  dangerous  and  the  stone  is  liable  to  fracture  along 
it  at  the  first  sudden  increase  of  speed. 

Knock  samples  off,  preferably  at  the  centre  bore, 
mark  them  and  retain  them  until  the  stone  is  worn 
out.  Then  you  can  keep  a  history  of  the  stone's  per- 
formance, quality  or  product,  etc.  A  few  samples 
of  stones  that  have  given  entire  satisfaction  are  very 
useful  to  keep  as  standards,  to  compare  with  stones 
you  are  purchasing.  Study  the  structure  of  your  stand- 
ard samples  under  a  reading  lens,  or  low-power  mic- 
roscope. The  general  appearance  of  the  quartz  par- 
ticles, the  bonding  material,  etc.,  will  become  familiar 
and  you  will  soon  recognise  them  in  stones  you  are  in- 
specting. 

We  will  now  consider  the  pulp  stone  in  operation  in 
the  mill.  In  regard  to  "hanging"  or  mounting  on 
the  shaft  little  need  be  said ;  it  is  merely  a  mechanical 
process,  worked  out  by  each  mill  as  found  most  con- 
venient to  itself,  one  point,  however,  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of — the  possibility  of  a  stone  "flying  out" 
or  bursting  from  excessive  speed.  This  seldom  hap- 
pens a  sound  stone.  If  you  examine  what  is  left  of 
a  burst  stone  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  find  a  seam  or 
flaAV,  which,  perhaps,  was  not  visible  on  the  surface 
of  the  stone.  A  peripheral  velocity  of  from  3500  feet 
per  minute  to  4000  feet  per  minute  is  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  "When  that  is  exceeded  trouble  is 
liable  to  follow.  Most  grinders,  except  those  having 
alternating  current  motor  drives  are  liable  to  large 
speed  variations  and  these  sudden  accelerations  are 
generally  responsible  for  accidents.  A  good  form  of 
stone  and  flange  is  one  in  which  the  stone  is  wider  at 
the  bore  than  it  is  at  the  circumference  of  the  flange, 
and  the  flanges  are  correspondingly  cupped  to  receive 
it.  (Fig.  3). 

In  order  to  produce  pulp  it  is  next  necessary  to 
"burr"  the  stone,  that  is  cut  a  series  of  small  grooves 
in  it.  These  may  be  cut  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
but  they  all  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  viz. :  to  pro- 
vide passages  for  the  ground  stock  to  pass  off  the 
stone.  It  is  not  these  grooves,  but  the  inherent  grit 
of  the  stone  that  makes  the  stock.  This  is  why  grit 
has  already  been  referred  to  as  the  most  vital  feature. 
There  are,  however,  other  means  by  which  we  may 
control  the  stock,  though  only  slightly  as  compared  to 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  grit.  We  can  control 
speed,  pressure  and  temperature.  Prof.  Thickens,  in 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments at  the  government  experimental  mill  at  Wausau, 
Wis.,  describes  the  influence  of  speed  and  pressure  on 
the  yield  of  pulp,  strength  of  paper,  etc.  His  conclu- 
sions as  to  speed  and  pressure  are  as  follows : 

1 —  Speed  and  Pressure  affect  quantity  rather  than 
quality. 

2 —  Yield  of  pulp  per  cord  of  wood  is  greater  at  high 
pressures. 

3 —  Yield  is  slightly  higher  at  higher  speeds. 
Temperature  affects  the  "hardness"  or  "softness" 

of  the  pulp.  For  ordinary  news  stock  I  have  observed 
an  average  grinder  pit  temperature  of  145  deg.  Fah- 
renheit. A  very  soft  stock,  which  has  a  curly  appear- 
ance on  the  lantern  slide  is  produced  at  about  165 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Burring  the  stone  generally  has 
the  effect  of  freeing  the  stock,  that  is,  the  stone 
being  sharper,  the  stock  is  ground  off  cleaner,  there 
being  little  fine,  flour-stock  to  hold  water,  the  water 
flows  off  freely,  or,  as  is  usually  termed,  the  stock 
is  "free."  Similarly  a  slow  or  comparatively  dull 
stock  is  largely  composed  of  flour  -  stock, 
which    retains    the    water.      In    considering  var- 


iations in  the  stock  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  stock  is,  perhaps,  more  .susceptible  to 
variations  in  the  wood  used  than  to  the  conditions  re- 
ferred to  in  the  stones. 

There  is  another  grindstone  trouble,  generally  de- 
veloped after  stone  has  been  in  use,  viz.,  "scaling." 
This  may  be  due  to  a  natural  defect  below  the  sur- 
face, but  more  probably  to  small  fractures  produced 
by  sudden  heating  and  cooling.  Heating  the  stone 
suddenly  would  cause  rapid  surface  expansion,  tend- 
ing to  loosen  the  heated  surface  layer  from  the  body 
of  the  stone.  The  sharpening  burr  would  soon  find 
this  week  spot  and  break  it  down.  The  resulting 
cavity  on  the  surface  of  the  stone  would  tear  off  coarse 
slivers,  and  would  also  be  noticeable  as  a  knock  in  the 
grinder  at  each  revolution.  Sudden  cooling  would 
cause  similar  trouble,  in  that  the  surface  would  con- 
tract more  rapidly  than  the  body  of  the  stone  and 
form  shrinkage  cracks.  The  only  remedy  is  to  turn 
down  below  the  scale,  and  be  more  careful  next  time  in 
starting  up  or  shutting  down. 

I  have  always  felt  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind  in 
regard  to  these  increased  yields  with  increased  speed 
or  pressure.  It  might  be  advisable  to  modify  this 
"yield"  to  "apparent  yield."  For  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  by  grinding  up  wood  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  we  are  going  to  get  a  larger  quantity 
in  one  way  than  in  another.  "Matter  cannot  be  creat- 
ed or  destroyed."  It  may  disappear  in  one  form  but 
it  will  reappear  in  another.  Consequently,  perhaps, 
a  closer  check  on  re-water  or  screen  tailings  might 
explain  these  apparent  differences  in  yield. 

What  appears  to  me  as  another  proof  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  we  see  no  general  tendency  in  mills  to  in- 
crease speed  and  pressure  up  to  a  certain  point,  where 
they  could  get  the  greatest  number  of  pounds  of  dry 
pulp  per  cord  of  wood.  Speed  and  pressure  vary  so 
much  in  different  mills  that  one  is  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  relation  between  them  and  yield.  If  there 
were  a  certain  speed  and  pressure  at  which  a  maximum 
yield  could  be  obtained  we  would  find  all  mills  striv- 
ing to  attain  it.  Of  course  we  can  increase  speed  or 
pressure,  or  both  and  obtain  a  higher  production, 
but  "production"  must  not  be  confused  with  "yield." 

As  the  paper  manufacturer  is  already  looking  to 
other  sources  of  supply  than  the  spruce  tree  for  his 
pulp,  so  should  we  be  considering  a  time  when  it  may 
become  necessary  to  replace  the  natural  sandstone  with 
something  better  and  cheaper.  The  makers  of  arti- 
ficial stones  may  solve  the  problem,  and  I  consider  the 
chances  rather  in  their  favor.  But  to  make  a  new 
stone  we  must  thoroughly  understand  the  present 
ones  which  nature  has  made  for  us,  as  far  as  possible, 
learn  her  formula  to  solve  the  problem. 


The  illustrations  which  are  herewith  produced  were 
used  by  Mr.  Dickson  in  his  address  in  Ottawa  being 
handed  to  the  members  on  proof  sheets. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Thorne  is  not  reprinted  in  this 
issue,  but  it  is  expected  on  March  15th  along  with  re- 
productions of  the  large  wall  charts  which  he  used 
to  illustrate  his  remarks.  The  addresses  of  Messrs. 
Daverin,  Bryant  and  Gelertsen  were  not  read.  Only 
the  addresses  of  the  latter  two  gentlemen  are  repro- 
duced here.  Mr.  Daverin 's  will  appear  in  the  next 
issue. 

Dr.  Robertson 's  address  was  omi;||itted  from  the  diffi- 
cial  stenographer's  report,  and  was  not  available  at 
the  time  of  going  to  press.  It  will  appear  on  March 
15th. 
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MR.  CAMPBELL'S  ADDRESS. 

Throughout  Dr.  Roche 's  address  was  listened  to  with 
keenest  attention  and  his  reference  to  the  placing  of 
the  Forestry  Branch  on  a  Civil  Service  basis  and  his 
own  expressions  of  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  were  loudly  applauded. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell, 
Dominion  Director  of  Forestry,  who  said,  "Gentle- 
men, the  Honorable  Dr.  Roche,  who  has  just  addressed 
you  has  pointed  out  the  possibilities  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories.  From  the  first  I  have  felt  assur- 
ed that  these  Laboratories  would  do  much  in  rounding 
out  the  work  of  the  Forestry  Branch.  I  have  also 
felt  assured  because  of  the  action  of  the  Laboratories 
at  McGill  University.  Not  only  is  much  of  the  valu- 
able equipment  of  McGill  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Laboratory  staff  but  the  co-operation  with  the  members 
of  the  Engineering  and  Chemical  staff  of  McGill  is 
providing  a  very  favorable  atmosphere  for  the  Labor- 
atories and  a  proper  stimulus  to  the  men  engaged  in 
experimental  work.  As  you  know  special  stress  in  the 
way  of  equipment  is  being  laid  on  pulp  and  paper  ap- 
paratus. A  considerable  sum  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  equipping  of  an  experimental  paper  mill  with  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  carrying  on  paper  mak- 
ing processes.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
to  me  and  to  other  members  of  the  Government  to  see 
the  hearty  support  which  has  been  given  to  the  Labor- 
atories by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  practical  men 
in  the  industry  that  I  trust  you  will  make  all  possible 
use  of  the  Laboratories  and  lend  assistance  in  the 
working  out  of  problems  that  are  most  important  to 
the  paper  industry  in  Canada. 

"As  we  look  into  various  continental  countries 
of  the  world  we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  forest 
conservation  has  been  one  which  has  been  given  great 
and  serious  thought.  Germany,  whatever  may  be  our 
attitude  toward  that  country  at  the  present  time,  must 
lie  given  credit  for  having  made  wonderful  progress 
nlong  the  lines  of  growing  crops  of  wood.  It  is  true 
that  Germany  was  forced  to  conserve  her  forests  ear- 
lier than  most  countries  on  account  of  internal  econ- 
omic pressure.  Germany  stands  today  far  in  advance 
of  Canada  in  scientific  forestry  methods  and  we  are 
just  now  learning  the  vital  importance  of  applying 
scientific  methods  of  forest  conservation  in  this  coun- 
try. The  forestry  problems  in  Canada  are  of  course 
(juite  different  from  those  in  a  compact  and  highly  or- 

j  ganized  country  such  as  Germany  where  the  forest 

j  area  is  relatively  small  and  the  planting  of  trees  is 
practical.  The  Forestry  Branches  of  our  Dominion 
iiud  Provincial  Governments  are  devoting  their  whole- 
lii-arted  attention  to  the  conservation  of  the  forests 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  by  the  development  of 
lire  fighting  organizations,  by  the  proper  disposal  of 
lii  ush  and  by  the  taking  of  proper  measures  for  the  pre- 
si'i'vation  of  the  existing  forests  and  making  provision 
I'oi-  natural  production.  In  addition  to  this  we  must 
It  arn  to  use  the  products  of  the  forests  in  such  a  way  as 

i  to  make  them  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  consura- 
ci's.  I  feel  that  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  in  study- 
ing the  adaptability  of  inferior  woods  for  the  manufac- 
lur'e  of  valuable  products  and  in  the  perfecting  of 

^  pi  ocesses  in  the  pulp  and  paper  and  other  wood  using 
industries.  The  Forestry  Branch  I  can  assure  you, 
will  do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  forest  conservation  and  I  trust  that  through  the 
Laboratories  we  can  be  of  real  asistance  in  the  study 
of  improved  methods  of  utilizing  the  raw  material 


which  the  forest  places  at  our  disposal.  The  spirit 
shown  by  the  pulp  and  paper  men  at  this  annual  meet- 
ing is  very  gratifying  to  us. ' ' 

Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  Superintendent  of  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  of  Canada  and  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Section  of  the  Association  was  then  called 
upon  to  report  on  the  morning  meeting  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section.  Dr.  Bates  said  that  he  hoped  that  the 
succession  of  three  speeches  from  Government  of- 
ficials would  not  make  the  speech-making  appear  to 
be  a  "Government  monopoly."  On  the  basis  of  the 
outline  of  organization  of  the  Technical  Section  which 
is  printed  elsewhere  he  went  on  to  describe  the  aims, 
objects  and  general  methods  which  the  Technical 
Section  had  adopted  in  the  moiming  session.  "Although 
the  question  of  organizing  a  Technical  Section  had 
only  been  brought  up  a  month  or  so  ago,  and  although 
the  proposed  basis  of  organization  was  sent  out  to  the 
technical  men  throughout  the  industry  only  last  week. 


WM.  F.  MacGLASHAN,  Chairman  Board  Section, 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


I  feel  that  we  have  met  with  unusual  success  in  bring- 
ing together  those  interested  in  the  technology  of 
pulp  and  papermaking.  In  fact  I  think  that  we  had 
as  many  members  attending  the  Technical  Section  this 
morning  as  were  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  main 
Association.  We  had  a  registration  of  no  less  than 
twenty-one  and  a  number  of  others  were  present  for 
the  last  part  of  our  meeting.  The  first  part  of  the  morn- 
ing session  was  given  over  to  the  reading  of  papers  on 
technical  subjects.  When  plans  for  this  meeting  were 
made  we  expected  out  of  eight  or  ten  requests  for 
papers,  to  find  that  two  or  three  of  the  more  faithful 
would  undertake  to  present  papers  at  this  short  notice. 
However,  we  had  miscalculated  and  no  less  than  seven 
papers  were  offered,  in  fact  so  many  that  we  only  had 
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time  to  hear  the  first  four  addresses.    Mr.  Thorne, 
Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  DeCew  gave  talks  on  pulp  and 
paper  questions,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  Chairman 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and 
Technical  Education  gave  us  a  most  inspiring  talk  on 
the  value  of  technical  education,  which  I  wish  all 
members  of  the  Association  could  have  heard.  During 
the  business  meeting  which  followed  the  reading  of 
papers,  the  foundations  of  organization  were  laid  and 
officers  were  elected.    The    many  details  were  left 
to  the  Executive  Council.   There  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  or  not  the  best  results  would 
be  obtained  by  the  organization  of  the  technical  men  as 
a  section  within  the  organization.   It  was  finally  decid- 
ed that  it  would  be  well  to  organize  in  this  way  and  a 
motion  was  passed  to  that  effect.    The  technical  men 
are  of  course  interested  primarily  in  the  science  of 
paper  making  while  the  business  men  in  the  general  as- 
sociation are  interested  more  largely  in  financial  mat- 
ters, production  and  so  forth.    Although  the  constitu- 
tions and  activities  of  the  two  bodies  are  quite  dif- 
ferent and  their  relation  really  a  nominal  one,  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  relation  of  mutual  goodwill — goodwill  of 
the  Technical  Section  to  the  general  Association  and 
goodAvill  of  the  general  Association  to  the  Technical 
Section."   Dr.  Bates  then  went  on  to  read  the  resolu- 
tions, which  were  passed  at  the  morning  session  and 
to  give  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  elected  as 
officers.    This  information  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

At  the  close  of  the  three  above  addresses  Mr.  W. 
P.  Gundy  rose  and  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Honorable  Dr.  Roche,  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  the  other  speakers  for  their  courtesy  in  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  in  signifying  their 
interest  and  support  of  the  work  which  the  Association 
Avas  doing.  He  went  on  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada,  its  rapid 
growth  during  the  past  few  years  and  the  natural 
adaptability    of    papermaking    to  Canadian  forestry 
and  Avater  power  conditions.   He  took  the  opportunity 
to  advocate  again  the  use  of  paper  made  in  Canada, 
particularly  by  the  Government  and  associations  such 
as  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  as  well  as  by  the 
public  in  general.   He  gave  an  amusing  instance  of  one 
worthy  Canadian  organization  which  had  spread  broad- 
cast circular  letters  to  encourage  the  use  of  goods 
"Made  in  Canada."    On  holding  up  to  the  light  the 
letter  which  he  himself  had  received,  he  found  staring 
him  in  the  face  a  well  known  foreign  watermark.  He 
did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  chiding  the  officials  of 
this  organization  for  their  failure  to  live  up  to  the 
principle  which  they  were  advocating.      Mr.  Gundy 
went  on  to  show  what  valuable  assistance  the  Govern- 
ment was  lending  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  and 
to  other  Canadian  industries,  and  was  glad  that  there 
Avas  this  opportunity  of  assuring  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  that  their  efforts  were  very  much 
appreciated,  and  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
Avould  do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  industry  in  Canada. 


The  E.  B.  Eddy  Power  Plant, 

The  Hydro-Electrical  Plant  of  the  company  which 
was  installed  a  couple  of  years  ago,  is  remarkably  effi- 
cient. The  power  house  is  of  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction and  is  very  substantial  and  of  attractive  ap- 
pearance. The  forebay  has  been  completely  decked  in 
Avith  reinforced  concrete  arched  work   of  sufficient 


strength  to  carry  future  factory  construction.  There 
are  three  units ;  the  Avater  Avheels  are  of  the  horizontal 
open  flume  type,  each  unit  having  four  runners  oper- 
ated at  the  normal  head  of  forty-tAvo  feet  at  164  r.p.m. 
Each  turbine  is  rated  at  4,500  horse-power.  The  tur- 
bines are  controlled  by  exceptionally  large  governors. 
One  exciter  turbine  has  also  been  installed.  The 
switch  boards  are  placed  on  a  gallery  built  over  the 
bus  chamber,  step-doAvn  transformers  and  the  elec- 
trically operated  oil  switches.  The  plant  affords  a  fine 
example  of  the  increased  efficiency  and  flexibility  of 
large  Avater  wheel  direct-connected  to  generators 
transmitting  power  electrically  to  motors  direct-con- 
nected to  their  load,  over  the  old  method  of  driving 
each  group  of  machines  by  a  separate  small  water- 
Avheel  of  doubtful  efficiency  with  its  usual  supplement 
of  belts,  countershafts,  etc. 

The  company,  realizing  that  their  old  pulp  mill,  in 
which  each  pair  of  grinders  was  driven  by  an  individ- 
ual water  wheel,  Avas  very  inefficient  in  the  use  of 
water,  decided  to  discard  it  and  erect  in  its  place 
a  modern  hydro-electric  plant.  By  so  doing  they 
could  secure  a  better  head  of  Avater  and  use  units 
of  high  efficiency  and  transmit  the  poAver  electrically 
to  a  ncAv  pulp  mill,  in  Avhich  the  grinders  were  direct- 
connected  to  motors,  also  of  high  efficiency.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  course  has  been  quite  evident  by  the  in- 
creased output  of  the  grinders  and  the  saving  in  water 
used  on  the  water  wheels.  Three  4,500  h.p.  units  in- 
stalled in  the  power  house  have  replaced  thirty-one  wa- 
ter Avheels,  which  were  used  in  the  old  pulp  mill  and 
nine  stones  are  now  producing  more  pulp  than  18 
stones  did  when  installed  in  the  old  mill,  due  to  the 
increased  poAver  and  better  speed  regulation. 

This  new  mill  is  of  structural  steel  and  concrete,  ap- 
proximately 180  feet  long  by  130  feet  wide.  The  mill 
is  practically  divided  into  three  long  rooms  each  180 
ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide,  the  motor  room  being  partition- 
ed oif  from  the  mill,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  moisture 
which  is  always  present  in  a  pulp  mill. 

The  mill  is  designed  for  five  main  grinding  units, 
each  unit  consisting  of  one  1,200  h.p.  type  "HF"  2,- 
200  volt,  233  r.p.m.  induction  motor  located  in  the 
motor  room,  with  the  shaft  extended  through  the  wall 
into  the  grinder  room,  Avhere  it  is  direct-connected  to 
three  3-pocket  New  England  grinders  with  stones  26 
in.  X  54  in.  At  present  there  are  four  such  units  in- 
stalled, except  that  on  one  grinder  a  34  in.  stone  is 
used  to  grind  any  wood  that  is  too  long  for  the  26  in. 
stones.  This  sAvitchboard  is  located  directly  opposite 
the  motor  it  controls,  Avhich  makes  a  very  simple  and 
compact  layout.  An  ammeter  is  also  placed  in  the 
grinder  room  on  each  unit,  so  that  the  operators  of 
the  grinders  may  see  the  load  they  are  putting  on  the 
motors. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  two  refiners ;  consisting  of 
four  stones  on  one  shaft  direct-connected  to  one  200 
h.p.  type  "HF"  2,200  volt,  290  r.p.m.  induction  motor. 
The  motor  is  placed  in  the  motor-room  with  the  re- 
finer connected  to  an  extension  of  the  shaft  in  the 
grinder  room.  At  the  present  time  one  such  set  is 
installed.  In  the  motor  room  there  is  also  placed  three 
300  kAv.  2,400-440  volt  transformers  and  switchboard  to 
control  same  for  supplying  the  smaller  motors  around 
the  mill. 
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VALUE  OF  THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORA- 
TORIES OF  CANADA  TO  THE  CANADIAN 
PAPER  TRADE. 

Paper  of  J.  A,  DeCew,  Montreal. 

The  Canadian  paper  manufacturer  is  today  in  the 
splendid  position  of  having  a  Governmental  institution, 
maintained  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating 
all  those  problems  which  have  special  relation  to  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  the  development  of  wood 
products  in  general. 

Owing  to  Canada's  geographical  location,  our  wood 
products  are  more  or  less  distinctive  in  their  character 
and  uses,  so  that  concentration  upon  problems,  that 
are  the  results  of  our  present  conditions,  should  develop 
a  series  of  conclusions  more  applicable  to  Canadian 
manufacture  than  those  put  forward  by  any  foreign 
Bureau. 

The  value  of  an  institution  such  as  this,  however, 
in  the  manufacture  of  wood  products,  will  depend, 
to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  co-operation  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  manufacturer.  There  is  an  important  field 
of  usefulness  for  this  institution,  which  cannot  be 
filled  by  any  commercially  technical  establishment  and 
much  valuable  work,  which  is  either  impossible  or 
impracticable  in  industrial  plants,  can  also  be  done. 
Every  manufacturer  is  faced  with  difficult  problems 
which  may  be  solved  or  overcome  in  various  ways  in 
the  mill,  but  regarding  which  no  conclusions  are  es- 
tablished or  published.  It  should  be  the  endeavor 
of  the  paper  making  end  of  the  Governmental  Institu- 
tion to  elucidate  those  general  principles  regarding  our 
products  under  present  conditions  in  Canada,  which 
would  establish  a  theoretical  basis  for  consideration 
or  discussion.  Instead  of  exerting  their  energies  in 
the  search  for  substitutes  for  spruce,  they  will  doubt- 
less endeavor  to  show  why  this  wood  has  such  advan- 
tages in  paper  making  that  substitutes  find  a  very  un- 
certain hold  in  the  trade  and  why  its  market  value  to- 
day is  higher  than  that  of  other  pulp  woods. 

It  will  also  be  of  great  service  to  the  manufacturer, 
if,  in  working  on  the  problems  which  the  latter  does 
not  have  time  to  solve  himself,  they  are  able  to  record 
scientific  data  which  is  particularly  valuable  in  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  field ;  and  wherever  possible, 
to  point  out  some  of  the  fallacies  or  unsound  theories 
which  have  a  temporary  vogue. 

It  is  possible  that  an  institution,  such  as  is  now 
being  established,  may  eventually  be  used  in  an  indus- 
trial way,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  criticisms  on  the 
newer  processes  and  methods  that  are  offered  to  the 
trade,  and  in  this  way  save  some  of  the  cost  of  general 
experimentation.  The  existence  of  a  disinterested  ser- 
vice, is  an  opportunity  which  will  be  welcomed  by 
everyone  interested  in  the  technical  and  commercial 
advances  of  wood  industries.  The  development  yet 
to  be  expected  in  paper  and  wood  products  is  very  great 
and  the  opportunities  for  our  new  institution  are  un- 
limited. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  intention  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  aid  in  every  way  the  development  of  more 
wood  working  industries  so  that  our  raw  material  may 
be  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  of  manufacture 
before  leaving  the  country,  and  consequently  they  will 
be  looking  to  this  Bureau  for  practical  suggestions 
which  will  accelerate  such  developments.  The  publica- 
tion and  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
actual  advancement  of  the  wood  working  arts,  will 
certainly  do  much  in  this  direction.  The  Director  of 
Forestry  should     be  congratulated  upon  the  rapid 


advances  already  made  and  the  excellent  staff  secured 
for  the  work.  The  writer  feels  confident  that  the  only 
further  conditions  really  essential  to  its  general  use- 
fulness will  be  the  personal  and  widespread  interest 
of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  or  other 
wood  products. 

SULPHITE  PULP  LOSSES, 
Paper  of  0.  F.  Bryant. 

The  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  in  Canada  has 
had  a  wonderful  growth  in  the  past  few  years  and  ow- 
ing to  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  is  sure  to 
become  of  increasing  importance  in  the  future.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1'913,  there  were  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp  1,109,034  cords  of 
wood.  Of  this  amount  54.1  per  cent,  was  consumed 
in  the  production  of  groundwood,  33.1  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphite  pulp,  12.3  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phate pulp  and  0.5  per  cent,  in  the  preparation  of  soda 
pulp.  Of  all  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  pulp  367,105  cords  or  72.2  per  cent,  was  treat- 
ed by  the  sulphite  process.  The  reasons  for  the  great 
er  development  of  this  process  are  many,  among  which 
might  be  mentioned  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the 
sulphite  fibre  for  the  manufacture  of  various  papers 
and  the  high  yield  of  pulp  obtained  by  this  process. 

The  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  really  began  in 
in  1874  and  for  this  reason  it  must  be  classed  with  the 
younger  chemical  industries,  its  rapid  growth  has  prob- 
ably been  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  news  and 
wrapping  papers.  Like  most  young  industries, 
particularly  those  of  a  chemical  nature,  it  has 
the  fault  of  entailing  an  enormous  waste  of  valu- 
able material.  From  the  time  the  tree  is  cut 
until  it  leaves  the  mill  as  finished  pulp  there 
is  one  long  series  of  losses  and  to  say  that  less  than 
25  per  cent,  of  the  standing  tree  comes  out  of  the  mill 
as  pulp  is  giving  a  very  conservative  estimate.  These 
losses  occur  as  follows :  about  one-third  of  the  original 
tree  appears  at  the  mill  in  the  form  of  logs;  15  p.c.  to 
25  p.c.  of  the  log  is  lost  in  preparing  the  wood  for  the 
digesters  and  at  least  50  p.c.  of  the  weight  of  the  wood 
charged  to  the  digesters  is  lost  in  the  waste  liquor. 
There  are  also  losses  of  fibre  in  the  white  water  and 
tailings  which  further  augment  this  waste. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
losses  the  following  data  have  been  compiled.  It  has 
been  previously  stated  that  during  the  year  1913  the 
sulphite  process  consumed  367,105  cords  of  wood.  As- 
suming roughly  that  two  cords  of  wood  yield  one  ton 
of  sulphite  pulp  it  is  found  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately 183,500  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  manufactured  in 
1913.  Now  for  every  ton  of  pulp  produced  there  is 
at  least  a  ton  of  waste,  so  that  the  amount  of  waste 
in  1913  was  183,500  tons.  In  addition  to  this,  for  every 
ton  of  pulp  produced  an  average  of  at  least  250  lbs. 
of  sulphur  and  200  lbs.  of  lime  were  lost.  This  amounts 
to  a  total  of  22,900  tons  of  sulphur  and  18,350  tons 
of  lime,  which  represents  a  total  value  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars  for  loss  of  chemicals  alone. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
soluble  lignin  compounds,  etc.,  in  the  waste  liquor. 

In  the  acid  plant  itself  there  are  numerous  losses.  If 
the  combustion  of  the  sulphur  is  not  carefully  regulat- 
ed, there  is  a  considerable  formation  of  SOg  in  the 
burner  gas,  which  not  only  brings  about  a  loss  of  sul- 
phur but  causes  trouble  through  the  formation  of  in- 
soluble sulphates  in  the  cooking  acid.  A  gas  contain- 
ing a  very  appreciable  amount  of  oxygen  causes  oxi- 
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dation  of  the  sulphite  compounds  in  the  cooking  acid 
thus  causing  an  additional  loss  of  sulphur  through  the 
formation  of  insoluable  sulphates. 

In  the  cooking  operation  large  losses  occur.  Pro- 
bably 10  per  cent  of  the  cellulose  present  in  the  wood 
is  attacked  and  broken  down  into  soluable  decomposi- 
tion products  through  the  action  of  the  acid  at  the 
high  temperature  employed  and  much  of  the  fibre 
which  is  not  destroyed  is  greatly  weakened. 

These  are  some  of  the  losses  which  occur  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  and  it  is  naturally  of 
interest  to  know  what  has  been  and  can  be  done  to 
eliminate  this  waste.  Most  of  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  to  date  have  been  along  mechanical 
lines  such  as,  improved  acid  and  recovery  systems,  im- 
proved wood  preparing  machinery  and  more  effi- 
cient screens,  wet  machines  and  save-alls.  Each  mill 
has  its  own  ideas  concerning  strength  of  acid,  time  of 
cooking  and  temperature  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
while  these  differ  greatly  in  individual  mills  the  pro- 
duct is  of  a  remarkably  uniform  nature.  However 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  determining  the  best 
temperatures,  acid  strengths,  etc.,  to  be  used  for  the 
production  of  various  grades  of  pulp,  i.  e.,  "strong" 
pulp  and  "easy  bleaching"  pulp.  The  proper  pro- 
cedure for  cooking  different  woods  should  be  given 
careful  attention.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  pro- 
blems which  are  encountered  by  mills  using  hem- 
lock wood  in  trying  to  compete  with  mills  using  spruce 
but  no  one  knows  just  why  it  is  that  the  hemlock  fibre 
is  inferior,  in  many  ways  to  the  spruce  fibre.  It  is  with- 
in the  range  of  possibility  that  methods  for  cooking 
hemlock  could  be  found  such  that  the  fibre,  if  not 
equal  to  that  of  spruce,  would  at  least  be  greatly 
improved. 

In  the  wood-room  the  losses  are  all  of  a  mechanical 
nature  and  the  largest  losses  are  those  of  barking  and 
chipping.  In  barking  with  the  ordinary  disc  barker 
there  is  an  average  loss  of  at  least  20  per  cent.  Of 
this  loss  from  9  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  is  due  to  the 
bark  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent  consists  of  good 
wood  which  would  produce  pulp.  In  the  chipping 
operation  a  loss  occurs  due  to  the  formation  of  saw- 
dust and  fine  chips  which  have  to  be  screened  out. 
The  barking  losses  in  a  great  many  mills  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  what  it  should  be  and  can  be  reduced  by  proper 
attention  to  the  barking  operation.  Drum  barkers 
eliminate  the  wood  waste  to  a  great  extent  and  are 
finding  considerable  favor  in  the  industry.  The  saw- 
dust loss  in  the  chipping  operation  is  unavoidable  but 
can  be  reduced  to  at  least  3  per  cent  by  proper  regu- 
lation. Since  the  barker  waste  is  sent  to  the  boilers 
and  burned  for  the  production  of  steam  it  is  often  con- 
tended that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  waste.  But  three 
pounds  of  hog  fuel  are  equivalent  to  only  one  pound  of 
coal,  and  in  view  of  the  present  cost  of  wood,  this  is 
at  best  a  very  inefficient  form  of  utilization. 

Sulphur  losses  in  the  acid  plant  are  comparatively 
small  but  close  control  should  be  kept  over  the  acid 
making  in  view  of  the  fact  that  any  sulphates  which 
may  be  formed  are  a  detriment  to  the  whole  process. 
Sulphates  cause  trouble  in  settling  out  as  sludge  in 
the  system  and,  it  is  claimed  by  many  authorities,  are 
liable  to  cause  the  fibres  to  become  brittle.  In  any 
tase,  they  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  process  and  should  be 
eliminated  if  only  for  the  reason  that  they  cause 
A  loss  of  sulphur.  If  the  necessary  amount  of  air  is 
admitted  to  the  bvirner,  the  gas  kept  sufficiently  strong 
and  the  temperature  of  combustion  maintained  at  the 


proper  point  only  a  small  amount  of  sulphates  will  be 
formed.  At  a  temperature  of  900  deg.  C.  SO,  is  dis- 
sociated into  SO^,  and  0  so  that  if  a  temperature  ap- 
proaching this  is  maintained  in  the  combustion  cham- 
ber very  little  SO.,  is  formed.  At  this  high  tempera- 
ture it  is  comparatively  easy  to  carry  a  strong  gas 
and  thus  the  sulphur  loss  due  to  oxidation  is  reduced. 

Fibre  losses  are  for  the  most  part,  well  taken  care 
of  in  up  to  date  sulphite  mills.  Practically  all  the 
fibres  are  reclaimed  by  passing  the  white  water  through 
save-alls  and  in  most  mills  the  tailings  are  refined  and 
worked  up  into  a  coarse  grade  of  pulp.  The  fibre 
losses  in  this  direction  generally  amount  to  less  than 
2  per  cent. 

The  waste  liquor  of  the  sulphite  mill  has  always  been 
a  source  of  trouble  and  speculation.  The  amount  of 
organic  matter  poured  into  the  rivers  annually  is 
enormous  and  it  may  be  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
legislative  action  will  be  taken  against  this  pollution. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  waste 
liquor  contains  many  valuable  constituents  which  it  is 
desirable  to  recover.  On  account  of  the  very  dilute  con- 
ditions of  the  liquor,  of  which  there  are  about  2.500  gal- 
lons per  ton  of  pulp  produced,  it  is  difficult  to  devise 
any  economical  method  for  reclaiming  these  sub- 
stances. A  large  amount  of  Avork  has  been  done  on 
this  subject  and  many  ideas  have  been  advanced  and 
patents  taken  out  for  processes  either  using  the  liquor 
directly  or  recovering  its  constituents.  To  give  an 
account  of  all  the  investigations  which  have  been  made 
and  the  processes  which  have  been  brought  out  would 
occupy  a  great  deal  more  time  than  Ave  have  at  our  dis- 
posal and  it  will  suffice  to  mention  a  few  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  utilize  this  Avaste. 

At  various  times  it  has  been  proposed  to  utilize  Avaste 
liquor  or  its  constituents  for  tanning  material,  for  the 
production  of  alcohol,  as  a  fuel,  road  binder,  core  bin- 
der, glue,  size,  cattle  food,  briquetting  material  and  for 
the  production  of  A'aluable  products  by  dry  distilla- 
tion. Nearly  all  the  proposed  schemes  fail  from  a 
financial  point  of  vieAv  for  the  reason  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  expend  tAvo  dollars  to  save  one.  The  pro- 
posals to  utilize  the  organic  matter  contained  in  the 
waste  liquor  as  a  source  of  fuel  Avere,  until  recently, 
unsuccessful  in  that  the  fuel  \'alue  of  the  dry  matter 
was  less  than  the  coal  required  to  CA^aporate  the  liq- 
uor. Destructive  distillation  Avas  abandoned  for  much 
the  same  reason — the  products  obtained  Avould  not  pay 
for  the  coal,  labor,  etc.,  expended.  The  recoA-ery  of  the 
tanning  substances  from  the  Avaste  liquor  has  promised 
more  or  less  success  but  much  remains  to  be  done  be- 
fore the  use  of  sulphite  tanning  material  is  on  a  satis- 
factory basis. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  process  de- 
vised by  A.  Kumpfmiller  for  the  production  of  tan- 
ning materials  from  Avaste  liquor.  The  liquor  is  heat- 
ed to  boiling  and  violently  agitated  to  drive  off  as 
much  sulphurous  acid  as  possible,  after  Avhich  sodium 
carbonate  is  added  to  form  sodium  sulphite,  and  this 
is  next  converted  into  sodium  chloride  by  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  Lactic  acid  is  added  to  form 
calcium  lactate  which  compound  is  not  injurious  to  the 
leather.  The  liquor  is  then  evaporated  to  the  proper 
concentration.  By  mixing  this  tanning  extract  with 
other  tanning  materials  very  good  results  are  claimed 
to  be  obtained. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  processes 
brought  out  is  that  of  Ekstrom  for  the  production  of 
alcohol  from  Avaste  liquor.  This  process  consists  in 
cooling  the  liquor,  aerating,  neutralizing  with  lime 
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sludge  from  sulphate  mills,  filtering  and  fermenting. 
After  fermentation,  which  is  completed  in  about  72 
hours,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  distilled  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  alcohol  obtained  by  this  process  con- 
tains appreciable  amounts  of  methyl  alcohol,  acetone, 
furfural  and  acetaldehyde  and  so  is  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes,  but  can  be  used  for  technical  purposes  in  a 
like  manner  to  denatured  alcohol.  The  fact  that  alco- 
hol could  be  obtained  from  waste  liciuor  by  neutralizing 
with  lime  and  fermenting  was  known  for  a  long  time 
and  the  really  new  feature  of  Ekstrom 's  process  is  the 
use  of  waste  lime  sludge  for  neutralizing  the  liquor.  A 
yield  of  from  13  to  15  gallons  of  alcohol  per  ton  of  sul- 
phite pulp  is  claimed  for  this  process.  Of  the  9  to  10 
per  cent  of  dry  substance  in  waste  liquor  fermentable 
sugars  are  present  only  to  the  extent  of  from  1  to  1.5 
per  cent,  so  that  this  process  does  not  begin  to  utilize 
the  total  constituents  of  the  liquor.  Recently  a  pro- 
cess for  utilizing  the  organic  matter  in  the  liquor  as 
fuel  has  been  brought  out  by  Strehlenert.  While  it  is 
too  early  to  predict  the  success  of  this  process,  it  can 
be  said  that  experiments  on  a  fairly  large  scale  pro- 
mise much  for  its  future.  As  was  stated  before  the 
main  difficulty  that  has  been  encountered  heretofore 
in  attempting  to  utilize  the  fuel  content  of  the  liquor, 
has  been  that  the  fuel  is  not  as  great  as  the  coal  re- 
quired to  evaporate  liquor  to  the  proper  point  of  dry- 
ness. In  the  Strehlenert  process  the  liquor  is  not 
evaporated  but  the  organic  matter  is  precipitated  out. 
Briefly  the  process  is  somewhat  as  follows : 

To  the  hot  liquor  a  small  amount  of  sodium  bisul- 
phate  is  added  whereby  calcium  sulphate  is  precipi- 
tated. The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle  and  the  li- 
(|Uor  is  drawn  ofi"  into  digesters  for  further  treatment, 
rt  is  then  raised  to  a  temperature  of  100  deg.  C,  and 
air  pumped  in  until  a  pressure  of  about  275  pounds  is 
reached.  At  this  point  the  free  SO,  in  the  liquor  is 
oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquor  is  further  heat- 
ed to  a  temperature  of  about  160  deg.  C.  Between  160 
deg.  and  170  deg.  C  decomposition  of  the  calcium  ligno 
sulphonate  takes  place.  The  temparature  is  now  rais- 
ed to  about  200  deg.  C,  at  which  point  the  operation 
is  completed.  As  soon  as  the  calcium  ligno  sulphonate 
begins  to  decompose,  the  pressure  in  the  digester  rises 
rapidly,  due  to  the  liberation  of  SO,,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  relieving  the  gas.  The  SO,  gas  is  car- 
ried directly  to  the  acid  system  and  utilized  for  the 
preparation  of  cooking  acid.  During  the  last  part  of 
the  heating  process  a  small  current  of  air  is  passed 
through  the  liquor  in  order  to  obtain  the  lignin  in  a 
granular  rather  than  a  gelatinous  form.  Experiments 
on  a  semi-commercial  scale  showed  an  average  reeov- 
I'vy  of  1300  lbs.  of  lignin  material  having  a  calorific 
value  of  12,000  B.T.U.,  55  to  65  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  from 
no  to  330  lbs.  of  calcium  sulphate  per  ton  of  pulp  pro- 
duced. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  on  the  question  of  sul- 
phite liquor  utilization;  in  fact  a  start  only,  has  been 
made  in  this  interesting  field.  In  spite  of  the  large 
amount  of  research  that  has  been  carried  out  we  are 
still  ignorant  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  material 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  and  until  we  gain  some 
knowledge  in  this  direction  we  shall  be  working  in  the 
dark  and  can  expect  no  rapid  progress.  It  therefore 
seems  desirable  that  our  efforts  be  concentrated  upon 
discovering  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substance  or 
substances  contained  in  the  liquor. 

In  considering  the  whole  subject  of  losses  in  the  sul- 
phite process  we  must  I'cmember  that  under  the  pre- 
sent economic  conditions  a  certain  amount  of  waste  is 


absolutely  unavoidable,  but  in  every  case  it  is  for  our 
interests  to  reduce  this  waste  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  As  an  incentive  to  this  end  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  statement  of  a  famous  chemist  to  the  efiPect 
that  the  sudden  rise  of  one  of  the  great  commercial  na- 
tions was  due  to  the  discovery  of  means  of  utilizing  its 
waste  products. 


SULPHATE  INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA 

Paper  of  Einar  Gelertsen. 

Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Q. 

The  forests  are  among  the  most  important  natural 
resources  of  Canada.  There  are  vast  areas  of  land 
suitable  for  agriculture  and  there  are  immense  mineral 
supplies  that  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  econ- 
omic life  of  Canada,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  Dom- 
inion can  scarcely  be  used  for  anything  but  the  grow- 
ing of  trees.  Therefore,  the  future  prosperity  of  Can- 
ada IS  largely  dependent  on  the  development  of  her 
forest  resources. 

In  the  early  days  the  sawmill  industry  was  prac- 
tically the  only  one  doing  anything  in  this  line.  Later 
on  came  the  groundwood  and  sulphite  pulp  industries 
which  utilize  some  of  what  the  sawmills  leave  as  un- 
suitable for  saw  lumber.  Thus  an  increased  yield  from 
the  forests  is  attained  but  these  industries  are  limited 
to  a  few  kinds  of  wood  and  for  technical  reasons  are 
very  particular  about  the  quality  of  the  wood  used  for 
pulp.  Therefore,  their  principle  merits,  as  far  as  for- 
est economy  is  concerned,  is  in  the  value  they  have 
created  for  "pulpwood."  There  is  still  altogether  too 
much  wood  left  in  the  forests  when  the  sawmill,  ground- 
wood  and  sulphite  operators  have  made  their  cut- 
tings and  there  is  a  danger  that  logging  carried  on 
along  these  lines  will  greatly  retard  a  natural  renewal 
of  trees  and  depreciate  the  quality  of  the  woods. 

Fears  in  this  respect  have  created  a  strong  public 
opinion  for  conservation  of  the  forests.  There  are  two 
lines  for  such  a  policy— the  one  practically  demands 
a  tree  planted  for  every  tree  cut,  without  considering 
the  economic  conditions  for  doing  so.  Theoretically 
this  may  be  right  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  forest 
products  industries  in  Canada  are,  at  the  present  time 
remunerative  enough  to  stand  a  higher  cost  of  raw 
material  that  would  follow  such  a  policy.  At  any  rate 
there  would  be  many  drawbacks  to  such  a  method 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  measure  will  never 
be  required  for  the  protection  of  Canadian  forests. 

The  other  line  is  more  constructive.  It  endeavours  to 
develop  the  utilization  of  forest  products  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  forestry  a  paying  proposition  and 
thus  induce  the  forest  owners  to  do  reforestation  work 
in  their  own  interests  or  at  least  make  them  able  to 
cany  the  burden  of  a  rational  conservation  law. 

The  sulphate  process  for  pulpmaking  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  this  respect.  It  is  able  to  convert  prac- 
tically any  kind  of  wood  into  commercially  valuable 
pulp  and  consequently  utilize,  with  economic  success, 
wood  that  otherwise  is  useless.  This  gives  quite  a  new 
value  to  the  forests.  Everytliing  in  the  wood  content 
of  the  tree,  except  roots,  branches,  etc.  will  be  worth 
taking  care  of,  which  means  not  only  higher  yield 
from  the  forests  but  also  cleaner  cuttings^  which  is 
one  of  the  rnost  important  features  in  efficient  fores- 
try. The  increase  in  value  given  the  sawmill  timber 
by  turning  the  sawmill  refuse  into  pulp  instead  of  burn- 
ing it  will  also  encourage  forestry. 
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The  abundant  supply  of  pulpwood  suitable  for  sul- 
phate pulp  offers  great  inducement  to  build  up  this  in- 
dustry on  a  large  scale  in  Canada  and  therefore  the 
qi;estion  of  market  for  this  pulp  is  an  important  one. 
At  the  present  time  most  of  the  sulphate  pulp  is  used 
as  "kraft"  that  is,  raw  material  for  a  dark  colored 
strong  wrapping  paper.  This  has  gained  ground  in 
the  market  to  a  very  considerable  extent  and  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  this  market  will  be  enlarged. 
The  board  mills  are  beginning  to  realize  the  advantage 
of  the  strong  sulphate  pulp.  It  is  also  used  for  quite 
a  number  of  paper  specialties.  By  proper  cooking  and 
bleaching  the  production  of  sulphate  pulp  fitted  for 
book,  writing  and  other  high-grade  papers  is  prac- 
ticable. Abroad  this  industry  has  developed  consider- 
ably and  with  the  cheap  electric  power  that  is  avail- 
able in  this  country  there  are  great  possibilities  for 
developments  in  this  line. 

The  range  of  market  for  sulphate  pulp  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  production  cost  of  the  pulp.  It  is 
true  that  by  using  low  grade  wood  the  sulphate  in- 
dustry can  keep  the  wood  cost  low,  but  this  is  still 
the  largest  item,  just  as  in  the  other  forest  products 
industry.  In  this  way  from  the  stump  to  the  digester 
the  pulpwood  is  subjected  to  a  variety  of  manipulations 
that  add  to  its  ultimate  cost  and  influence  its  fitness 


for  pulpmaking.  Often  a  great  deal  can  be  gained 
in  this  respect  by  spending  some  extra  money  on  the 
logging  and  storage  of  the  pulpwood.  If  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  is  going  to  tackle  the  great 
problems  of  pulp  and  paper  making  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  treatment  of  pulpwood  is  well  worth  a  thor- 
ough investigation.  This  will  require  a  close  co-opera- 
tion between  the  lumbermen  and  some  section  of  the 
Association. 

Many  of  the  troubles  with  which  the  sulphate  in- 
dustry had  to  fight  at  the  beginning  have  been  over- 
come by  dearly  bought  experience,  but  there  still  re- 
main many  problems  to  be  solved  before  this  indus- 
try reaches  the  same  degree  of  perfection  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  modern  ground  wood  and  sulphite 
mills.  In  this  connection  there  is  plenty  that  might  be 
done  by  the  Technical  Section.  There  is  also  much  that 
cannot  be  tackled  by  the  individual  mills,  although 
important  to  their  welfare.  We  therefore  welcome 
the  organization  of  the  Government  Forest  Products 
Laboratories.  Although  the  sulphate  industry  is  the 
youngest  and  smallest  of  the  pulp  industries  in  Canada 
it  is  hoped  that,  by  reason  of  its  undeniable  importance 
in  efficient  forestry,  the  sulphate  industry  will  enjoy 
the  co-operation  of  the  Technical  Section  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Laboratories. 


THIRTY -EIGHTH    ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PAPER  AND  PULP  ASSOCIATION 

Enthusiastic  Convention  of  over  700  Paper  Makers  in  New  York  City  on  February  17th  and  18th. 


In  point  of  numbers  outclassing  every  Convention 
heretofore  held  and  in  enthusiasm  and  good  fellow- 
ship shown,  one  of  the  best  ever  known,  and  in  ac- 
tual work  accomplished  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  to 
the  Executive,  the  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  on  Febru- 
ary 17th  and  18th  was  a  decided  success. 

The  meeting  was  characterized  by  President  Frank 
L.  Moore,  who  has  again  accepted  the  weighty  respon- 
sibility of  guilding  the  Association  through  its  acti- 
vities, as  a  meeting  which  will  mark  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Association. 

The  seven  hundred  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  who  attended  the  Association  were 
as  one  in  the  conviction  that  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Moore  in  the  past  year  has  been  the  means  of  gathering 
the  strength  of  the  Association  and  of  showing  great 
promise  for  the  activities  for  the  future.  Mr.  Moore's 
re-election  to  the  office  of  President  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  continuously  the  good  work  which  he 
has  so  ably  initiated. 

From  early  on  Tuesday  the  16th  inst.,  the  halls  of 
the  beautiful  and  historic  "Waldorf  Astoria  were 
thronged  with  those  attending  the  Convention  and  by 
Thursday  night,  the  time  of  the  annual  Banquet,  the 
hotel  was  practically  alive  with  paper  makers.  Over 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
large  banquet  hall  and  enjoyed  to  the  full  and  ad- 
dresses of  distinguished  speakers. 

Tuesday  was  taken  up  with  the  various  divisional 
and  committee  meetings  which  were  for  the  most 
part  devoted  to  organizing  permanently.    The  Test 


Board  Division  completed  its  plan  of  organization. 
About  forty  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  this  grade  of 
paper  was  represented  at  the  meeting  and  elected  the 
following  executive  committee :  Sidney  Frohman,  of 
Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Company,  chairman ;  Charles 
W.  Bell,  of  the  American  Strawboard  Company,  and  M. 
W.  Waldorf,  president  of  the  Waldorf  Boxboard  Com- 
pany. The  division  adopted  a  code  of  trade  cus- 
toms. The  question  of  electing  a  secretary  was  left 
to  some  future  date. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Wrapping  Paper  Division  of 
Tuesday  the  report  of  the  secretary  was  read  to  about 
thirty  or  forty  company  representatives.  The  secre- 
tary recommended  the  organization  of  an  office  of  the 
division  in  Chicago.  The  budget  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  added  to  materially.  The  following  were  elected  to 
the  executive  committee :  L.  M.  Alexander,  of  Nekoosa- 
Edwards,  chairman ;  George  W.  Bayless,  of  the  Bay- 
less  Manufacturing  Company,  and  George  E.  Crafts,  of 
the  Orono  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Frank  L.  Stevens  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Tissue  Paper  Division  and  read  the  annual  report  of 
the  division  which  was  approved.  The  action  taken  by 
the  division  in  November  was  confirmed  whereby  the 
association  became  a  part  of  the  parent  organization. 
Frank  L.  Stevens,  of  Stevens  &  Thompson  Paper  Com- 
pany, was  re-elected  president  of  the  Tissue  Associa- 
tion and  W.  R.  Hobbie,  president  of  the  Phoenix  Paper 
Company,  was  re-elected  treasurer.  The  matter  of 
selecting  a  secretary  and  all  other  business  Avas  left 
to  the  discretion  of  an  executive  committee  compris- 
ing: A.  D.  Coffin,  of  C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons;  John  A. 
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Brannan,  of  the  North  End  Paper  Company;  William 
E.  Melntyre,  of  Mclntyre  Brothers  and  Rodebnsh,  to- 
gether with  the  officers. 

The  writing  and  cover  paper  divisions  met  and  con- 
ducted routine  business  and  the  executive  council  was 
re-elected  to  serve  another  year. 

Completing  the  organization  of  the  division  and  the 
conduct  of  routine  business  were  the  main  features  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Newsprint  Division  which  met  on 
Wednesday  and  adjourned  until  Thursday.  There  will 
be  some  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  execiitive  com- 
mittee for  the  ensuing  year,  but  these  are  not  yet 
ready  for  announcement. 

Report  of  the  Board  Division. 

At  the  Board  Division  meeting  Frank  S.  Harrison 
presided,  and  read  the  following  report : — 

During  the  early  part  of  the  past  year  the  Board 
Division  enjoyed  fairly  good  conditions.  Since  May 
the  demand  has  fallen  off  badly,  with  a  consequent  loss 
of  anything  like  a  fair  profit.  The  Sherman  Law  case 
against  the  Eastern  manufacturers  has  been  settled. 
Anyone  who  is  interested  to  understand  how  little 
jiastice  and  how  much  stupidity  is  embodied  in  this 
law  and  its  administration,  can  get  a  very  good  idea 
from  reading  the  editorial  in  the  "Paper  Trade  Jour- 
nal" for  February  11th. 

It  is  certainly  time  that  not  only  the  businessmen 
of  this  country  wake  up  to  the  danger  of  this  law  to 
them,  but  that  the  ordinary  citizen  understand  just 
where  it  is  leading  him.  If  it  is  desirable  that  business- 
men engage  in  a  struggle  to  the  death,  each  in  his  own 
line  of  work,  then  the  present  law  is  suitable  to  meet 
the  condition.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  is  a 
medieval  condition  already  shown  to  be  undesirable. 

It  takes  no  wizard  to  see,  however,  that  the  present 
law,  carried  out  as  it  is  now,  will  result  in  the  sur- 
vival of  the  financially  strongest,  with  the  result  that 
the  survivor  will  thereafter  have  a  complete  monopoly, 
the  very  thing  the  law  is  intended  to  prevent.  In  cer- 
tain lines  of  trade  this  is  already  the  result.  Re- 
spectfully submitted. 

(Signed)     FRANK  S.  HARRISON, 

Vice-President  Board  Division. 

The  members  of  the  executive  council  remain  as  be- 
fore and  are  as  follows :  F.  S.  Harrison,  of  Halltown 
Paper  Board  Company,  chairman :  Sidney  Mitchell, 
president  of  United  Paperbnard  Company,  and  C.  E. 
Williams,  treasurer  of  the  Piermont  Paper  Company. 

The  meeting  of  the  general  association  began  on 
Thursday  morning,  with  the  reading  of  President 
Moore's  address,  which  is  as  follows: — 

Report  of  the  President. 

Gentlemen :  We  are  assembled  in  convention  for  our 
thirty-eighth  annual  meeting.  In  accordance  with  an 
established  custom,  I  am  called  upon  to  make  a  re- 
port as  your  president. 

Historians,  when  tbev  are  called  upon  to  chronicle 
the  events  of  the  year  1914.  will  not  only  have  to  re- 
cord the  horrors  of  war.  but  also  the  upheaval  and 
unrest  of  business  conditions  throughout  the  world. 
These  conditions  always  exist  when  world  powers  are 
battling  with  each  other,  but  they  were  doubly  ag- 
gravated in  this  country  during  the  past  year,  because 
coupled  with  the  war  was  hostile  tariff  legislation. 
Either  one  is  enough  to  tax  the  resources  of  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  as  they  have  never  before  been 
taxed. 


Our  industry  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  You  cap- 
tains of  this  indu.stry  have  been  called  upon  to  face 
labor  ti'oubles :  to  face  increased  costs  in  manufactur- 
ing, a  part  of  which  has  been  compulsory  on  account 
of  the  action  of  legislators,  and  to  face  a  diminishing 
consumption.  Many  of  you,  receiving  more  or  less 
of  your  raw  material  from  the  countries  that  are  at 
war,  found  the  shipment  of  these  supplies  stopped,  or 
if  .shipped  their  costs  were  largely  increased.  You  have 
undoubtedly  been  called  upon  to  contribute  more  for 
charitable  purposes  this  year  than  ever  before.  All  of 
which  tends  to  diminish  profits. 

How  to  overcome  these  conditions  is  the  problem 
which  you  and  I  want  to  see  solved.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  theories  advanced  as  to  what  is  best  to  do 
to  improve  conditions.  Many  of  them  are  advanced 
by  men  who  simply  want  to  curry  public  favor — to 
be  popular  with  their  fellow  men,  and  have  not  any 
semblance  whatever  of  being  practical.  Within  a  few 
days  we  have  heard  a  man,  who  is  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  great  corporations  of  this  country,  say  that  the 
wealth  of  an  individual  when  he  dies  should  be  heavily 
taxed  for  distribution  among  the  poor.  Others  who 
have  been  great  corporation  attorneys  are  advocating 
socialistic  ideas  that  they  may  curry  favor  with  the 
unemployed.  To  distribute  the  income  which  might 
be  derived  from  sources  of  this  kind  would  require  an 
immense  working  force,  and  the  closest  scrutiny  would 
have  to  be  exercised  to  prevent  much  of  this  income 
from  being  diverted  into  wrong  channels. 

The  tariff  has  been  the  football  of  politics ;  in  other 
words  it  is  the  paramount  issue  that  is  brought  into 
every  national  campaign.  After  years  of  prosperity 
under  a  protective  tariff  the  people  become  uneasy  in 
seeing  the  cost  of  living  gradually  rising  higher  and 
higher,  and  believing  that  a  change  to  a  free  trade 
policy  would  bring  them  greater  prosperity,  more 
money  with  which  to  meet  the  daily  demands  of  living, 
the  change  is  made  under  our  ideas  of  popular  govern- 
ment. What  is  the  result?  Business  is  timid,  is  slow 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  changed  conditions,  curtailments 
are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  recruiting  of  the  army  of  the  unemployed. 

All  of  these  things  are  very  well  for  him  to  advocate 
who  makes  his  living  by  preying  upon  the  public  mind 
with  new  schemes  and  new  ideas  but,  gentlemen,  it 
is  all  wrong.  You  and  I,  business  men,  are  not  giv- 
ing the  time  to  public  affairs  that  we  should  give.  If 
we  would  take  one-quarter  the  interest  in  whom  we 
elect  to  be  our  legislators,  to  make  laws  under  which 
we  must  conduct  our  business,  as  we  do  to  the  man- 
agement of  our  own  business,  many  of  these  new  fads 
and  ideas  would  never  be  heard  of;  the  Socialist  party 
would  not  be  increasing  year  after  year,  as  is  the  case 
to-day.  In  my  opinion  we  should  advocate  a  non- 
partisan tariff  commission  and  remove  the  question 
of  tariff  entirely  from  politics.  We  should  then  start 
a  campaign  of  education  throughout  the  country,  de- 
inauding  that  our  national  government  turn  its  "atten- 
tion towards  fostering  and  protecting  the  raanufae- 
turuig  industi-ies  of  this  country  rather  than  persecut- 
ing them  by  dissolution  and  in  many  other  ways. 

It  seems  to  be  the  popular  trend  of  public  thought 
tluit  everyone  engaged  in  trade  and  comnuM-ce  is  a 
ti'ust  unto  himself;  that  he  is  doing  something  in  some 
way,  possibly  in  connection  with  his  neighbor  or  his 
neighbor's  neighbor,  that  is  compelling  the  people 
across  the  street  who  have  to  buv  what  these  other 
people  are  producing  to  pay  a  little  higher  price  than 
they  think  they  should  do,  and  so  there  must  be  an 
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investigation  started,  a  suit  brought,  fines  paid,  all 
of  which  we  must  put  on  the  debit  side  of  the  cost  of 
living,  and  still  prices  remain  the  same. 

Our  government  thould  adopt  a  policy  similar  to  the 
German  government,  which  fosters,  protects,  and  looks 
after  the  manufacturing  industries.  They  are  organ- 
ized into  societies  known  as  the  ' '  Cartels. ' '  They  have 
a  "cartel"  of  iron  manufacturers,  of  the  paper  manu- 
facturers, and  of  other  lines  of  manufacturing.  The 
government  sanctions  these  "cartels,"  and  allows  them 
to  apportion  territory,  to  fix  prices,  to  limit  output, 
and  do  any  and  all  things  that  will  enable  them  to 
earn  a  return  upon  their  investment.  This  attitude 
of  the  government  is  what  has  given  Germany  the 
intense  population  she  has  to-day. 

The  people  want  and  demand  publicity,  and  I  believe 
in  giving  them  everything  that  they  should  have.  We 
cannot  blame  them  for  being  distrustful  when  fanatics 
have  falsely  told  of  the  watered  stock  and  enormous 
profits  of  all  kinds  of  business  in  this  country.  If  they 
would  spend  half  as  much  time  in  an  honest  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  actually  prevailing  throiighout 
this  country  they  would  find  that  he  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  successful  operation  of  the  business  in 
which  he  may  be  engaged  is  working  harder  than  any- 
one in  his  employ  that  he  may  not  only  break  even, 
but  be  able  to  pay  the  daily  wage  to  his  employees 
without  any  reduction. 

The  attitude  of  the  government  should  be  to  foster 
and  protect  any  person  or  corporation  or  combination 
of  any  kind  that  employ  labor ;  that  they  may  earn 
their  daily  wages  and  thereby  live  without  depend- 
ing upon  the  increase  derived  from  the  taxing  of  the 
estate  of  some  individual  who  dies  and  leaves  a  large 
fortune.  It  is  for  the  government  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  industry  and  employment  if  we  would  have 
a  happy  and  contented  people.  A  country  was  never 
prosperous  when  its  army  of  unemployed  depended 
upon  alms  given  for  support,  and  I  am  surprised  thai 
some  of  the  great  captains  of  industry  are  advocating 
alms  giving  as  a  means  of  support  for  the  unemploy- 
ed instead  of  demanding,  as  shoiild  be  done,  that  our 
industries  be  so  protected  that  the  unemployed  may 
be  employed. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  an  association  such  as 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  should,  if 
necessary,  take  the  initiative  in  starting  a  movement 
to  change  the  trend  of  public  thought,  which,  to  my 
•mind,  is  fast  drifting  away  from  the  essential  prin- 
ciples that  go  to  make  a  rich  and  prosperous  country. 
You  perhaps  may  differ  with  me  as  to  the  time  having 
arrived  when  we  should  take  the  initiative,  if  neces- 
sary, in  advocating  that  which  we  believe  will  tend  to 
improve  general  conditions,  and  in  improving  general 
conditions,  our  conditions  will  be  improved.  I  speak 
of  this  fearlessly,  as  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  some 
other  associations  with  which  I  am  connected  have 
made  themselves  felt  as  a  power  for  good,  and  which 
are  looked  to  to-day  to  suggest  policies  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  such  work  as  they  are  interested  in.  Those 
who  a  few  years  ago  were  opposed  to  every  suggestion 
that  emanated  from  these  organizations  today  are 
working  hand  in  hand  to  accomplish  something  in  a 
practical  way  that  will  be  permanent  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come. 

If  the  history  of  this  association  is  ever  written  the 
past  year  will  be  its  reconstruction  period.  All  as- 
sociations arrive  at  this  time  sooner  or  later.  In  order 
that  its  reconstruction  may  be  builded  upon  broad  and 
liberal  policies,  it  calls  for  the  best  judgment  of  the 


best  of  you,  and  when  you  give  it  much  can  be  accom- 
plished by  association  work.  You  come  to  know  each 
other  better;  you  come  to  believe  in  each  other;  you 
rub  elbows  and  find  our  neighbour  is  not  as  dis- 
honest as  many  have  tried  to  make  you  believe.  You 
find  that  he  wants  to  believe  you  are  as  honest  as  he 
thinks  he  is  himself ;  in  other  Avords  the  distrust  which 
you  have  of  your  competitor  is  wiped  away,  and  you 
realize  that  he  has  no  particular  advantages  in  manu- 
facturing over  what  you  have.  You  get  to  a  point 
where  you  discuss  various  improvements  in  machinery, 
various  economies  that  may  be  suggested,  various  pha- 
ses of  mill  conditions,  and  when  you  are  through  you 
are  surprised  that  you  have  lived  the  years  that  you 
have  wholly  within  yourself,  and  that  you  have  not 
allowed  yourself  to  benefit  any  by  the  experience  of 
your  own  conapetitors.  When  you  get  down  to  this 
point  and  ask  yourself — am  I  going  to  be  honest  with 
my  competitor,  corne  out  and  meet  him  frankly  in 
the  way  in  which  I  believe  he  will  meet  me?  Then 
you  will  find  that  association  work  will  be  of  benefit 
to  you.  All  of  this  can  be  done  without  infringing  upon 
any  law,  and  I  am  surprised,  after  going  as  deeply  as 
I  have  into  the  work  of  this  association  to  find  the 
many  things  that  can  be  done  that  are  entirely  lawful. 

I  believe  there  was  a  grave  mistake  made  by  those 
who  framed  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Bill,  in  that 
it  does  not  provide  a  way  for  us  to  go  before  that  com- 
mission and  lay  before  it  just  exactly  what  we  in- 
tend to  do,  and  ask  for  its  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  legal.  I  believe  this  commission  or  some  other 
commission  should  be  empowered  with  the  authority 
to  decide  questions  of  this  kind  and  from  whose  deci- 
sion there  can  be  no  appeal.  This  is  another  one  of  the 
things  in  which  this  association  might  well  take  the 
initiative. 

A  year  ago  it  was  felt  by  many  that  its  policy  was 
entirely  wrong.  It  was  agreed  that  we  must  maintain 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  as  the  par- 
ent body;  that  the  expenses  of  the  parent  organiza- 
tion must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  that  the  divisions 
must  arrange  for  their  own  expenses,  with  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  their  pro-rata  share  of  the  expense 
of  the  parent  organizations ;  that  the  only  salaried 
office  of  the  parent  organization  should  be  a  secre- 
tary; that  the  divisions  should  be  organized  with  a 
secretary  for  each  division,  and  to  be  entirely  under 
an  executive  committee  from  that  division.  I  make 
this  criticism  and  any  others  without  the  intention  of 
casting  any  reflection  of  any  kind  upon  those  who  you 
have  previously  selected  to  manage  the  association.  It 
was  simply  history  repeating  itself — -the  time  had  come 
for  a  change,  and  you  demanded  it.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  enjoy  the  closest  personal  relations  with  your 
former  officers  that  it  is  possible  for  one  to  have,  and 
my  criticisms  are  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the 
modus  operandi,  and  the  modus  operandi  is  of  your 
own  choosing. 

The  wrapping  division  was  the  only  one  that  organ- 
ized in  this  way  at  that  time,  and  procured  a  secre- 
tary. The  wisdom  of  this  action  has  been  borne  out 
many  times  during  the  past  year  unless  there  is  much 
more  criticism  than  I  have  heard  or  been  able  to  find, 
and  I  have  been  looking  for  it  all  the  time. 

Some  three  or  four  months  after  the  annual  meet- 
ing I  was  elected  your  president.  The  only  contest 
that  developed  for  this  office  seemed  to  be  as  to  who 
woi;ld  not  take  it,  and  I  being  in  tlie  minority  protest-  jj 
ing  against  the  honor  drew  the  unsoiight  place.  It  is  I 
a  position  of  honor  and  confidence,  and  the  greatest 
tribute  you  can  bestow  upon  any  one  of  yourselves,  but 
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when  I  tell  you  that  collections  had  not  been  made  and 
salaries  only  partially  paid,  and  this  was  made  pos- 
sible only  by  one  company  advancing  money  m  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  organization  together  until  your  ex- 
ecutive council  could  meet  and  put  it  upon  a  business 
basis,  you  can  see  why  the  allurements  of  office  were 
not  attractive,  and  particularly  when  it  had  been 
decreed  that  the  position  was  purely  an  honorary  one. 
However,  I  accepted  the  responsibility,  knowing  I  had 
the  confidence  of  your  executive  committee.  Without 
this  confidence  I  doubt  if  I  would  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  undertake  the  work.  The  office  immediately 
resolved  itself  from  an  honorary  position  to  one  of 
eighteen  hours  a  day.  I  am  not  going  to  weary  you 
by  citing  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  came  to 
me  for  a  final  decision,  but  only  say  that  the  first  work 
was  to  make  collections  and  provide  means  for  financial 
support,  and  to  economize  wherever  it  could  be  done. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  organizing  those  groups 
of  manufacturers  making  the  same  kind  of  paper  and 
divisions.  This  may  appear  to  you  to  be  an  easy  task, 
but  I  know  it  to  be  hard,  slow  and  discouraging  work. 
Without  a  general  secretary  I  have  been  obliged  to  use 
Mr.  Bishop,  secretary  of  the  wrapping  paper  division, 
as  such,  and  by  doing  it  was  criticized  by  many  of  the 
wrapping  paper  manufacturers. 

The  writing  paper  and  cover  paper  divisions  organ- 
ized by  themselves,  and  did  not  cause  us  any  special 
concern,  but  were  able  to  lend  us  valuable  assistance 
by  suggestions. 

The  wrapping  paper  division  was  also  organized  in 
the  same  way. 

We  have  succeeded  in  organizing  or  partially  organ- 
izing the  following  divisions,  all  of  which  are  sub-divi- 
sions of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association : 

The  tissue  paper  division;  news  division;  test  board 
division;  chemical  pulp  division,  and  now  there  are 
others  who  wish  to  come  together  that  they  may  be- 
come better  acquainted. 

I  have  not  accomplished  all  that  I  had  hoped  to  do 
by  this  time,  but  I  believe  if  you  had  been  as  closely 
in  the  work  as  I,  you  would  be  partially  satisfied  with 
the  results.  It  means  at  least  another  year  of  hard 
work,  and  you  must  be  patient  if  you  want  to  see  re- 
sults. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  the  work  in  charge  have 
carried  it  on  along  lines  that  seemed  to  them  to  meet 
conditions.  When  the  war  broke  out,  I  started  a  sys- 
tem of  weekly  letters,  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
Other  forms  of  letters  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Bishop 
and  sent  out  over  my  signature.  I  have  asked  by  cir- 
cular letters  if  what  we  were  sending  out  was  of  in- 
terest and  should  be  continued,  and  for  suggestions  as 
to  what  we  could  do  to  be  of  more  assistance  to  you. 
Everyone  approved  of  the  weekly  letter,  but  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  we  failed  to  receive  any  suggestions 
for  doing  anything  different.  If  you  felt  like  criticis- 
ing and  did  not,  I  am  going  to  criticise  you  for  keep- 
ing quiet.  There  is  nothing  that  will  make  an  organ- 
ization more  efficient  than  good,  honest,  wholesome  cri- 
ticism. No  one  man  or  small  number  of  men  can  sug- 
gest methods  unless  he  be  super-human  that  will  satisfy 
you  all.  I  know  most  of  you,  and  you  occupy  positions 
of  honor  and  trust  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the 
communities  in  which  you  live.  You  do  not  hesitate 
there  to  express  yourselves  as  to  what  you  think  is 
right,  yet  when  you  come  to  your  own  business  in  con- 
nection with  this  association,  which  is  the  only  avenue 
open  to  you  to  obtain  information  pertaining  to  this 
industry,  you  shirk  the  opportunity  offered  you. 


I  am  speaking  now  of  those  who  are  not  members  of 
either  this  association  or  any  other,  and  also  of  some 
here  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  opportunities  for  legi- 
timate information  that  is  offei'ed  them. 

During  the  last  few  months  I  have,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to,  studied  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
other  lines  of  manufacturing,  jobbing  and  wholesal- 
ing, particularly  as  to  whether  or  not  men  engaged  in 
the  same  kinds  of  business  have  associations  and  places 
where  they  can  meet  and  discuss  such  matters  as  per- 
tain to  their  own  particular  business.  I  find  that  al- 
most without  exception  there  is  hardly  a  line  of  manu- 
facturing, of  wholesaling,  of  jobbing,  that  has  not  an 
organization  of  some  kind,  and  I  defy  you  to  show  me 
one  industry  that  has  not  an  organization  that  is  pay- 
ing its  stockholders  a  dividend.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  been  started  at  the  results  that  many  organiza- 
tions are  attaining  without  violating  in  any  way  any 
law,  but  they  are  not  accomplishing  results  by  being 
suspicious  of  each  other.  They  are  doing  it  by  coming 
out  freely  with  criticisms  and  suggestions,  believing 
each  other  is  honest,  speaking  frankly  and  not  afraid, 
as  many  of  you  are,  to  stand  up  and  demand  the  rights 
which  are  yours. 

I  wish  I  had  it  within  me  to  express  myself  more  for- 
cibly than  I  am  able  to  do  of  the  value  of  an  organiza- 
tion, providing  each  will  do  his  part.  If  you  are  not 
willing  to  do  this,  and  your  stockholders  are  willing 
to  accept  meagre  dividends,  if  any  are  paid  at  all, 
then  you  may  keep  on  the  same  as  you  have  in  the 
past ;  in  other  words,  it  is  up  to  each  of  you  individually 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  help  yourself. 

We  may  find  here  and  there  a  mill  that  is  paying 
such  dividends  as  are  satisfactory  to  its  stockholders. 
If  we  should  analyze  the  conditions  that  make  this  pos- 
sible we  might  find  that,  instead  of  charging  it  up  at 
the  market  value,  they  are  charging  their  wood  up  at 
the  cost  it  stands  them  on  their  books  when  it  was 
purchased  years  ago  at  low  prices.  He  who  does  this 
is  simply  fooling  himself  as  he  is  immediately  losing 
the  profit  which  he  is  entitled  to  upon  his  raw  material. 
You  may  say  that  this  does  not  make  any  difference — it 
is  simply  transferring  from  one  pocket  to  another,  but 
I  say  to  you  the  one  who  starts  to  earn  a  profit  by 
charging  his  own  mill  with  the  raw  material  which 
goes  into  the  manufacture  of  his  product  at  less  than 
current  market  prices  is  cheating  his  stockholders  out 
of  a  profit  to  which  they  are  entitled.  They  should  be 
entitled  to  the  enhancement  in  value  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  then  insist  that  he  whom  they  elect  to 
manage  their  properties  should  so  manage  them  that 
he  could  add  to  the  market  price  of  raw  material  the 
cost  of  operating  and  then  show  a  profit. 

I  am  speaking  thus  plainly  hoping  to  convey  to  you 
the  idea  that  I  have  in  my  mind,  which  is  this — that  if 
such  a  man  would  become  active  in  association  work, 
meet  with  all  of  the  others  engaged  in  manufacturing 
his  particular  kind  of  paper,  he  would  soon  see  the 
wisdom  of  charging  his  operating  account  with  the 
raw  material  at  market  prices,  manufacture  it  and  sell 
it  at  a  price  which  would  yield  him  a  profit  on  top  of 
that.  This  is  just  what  is  being  done  in  many  organiza- 
tions, and  this  advantage  is  one  that  belongs  and  ac- 
crues to  the  wise  judgment  and  foresight  with  which 
many  of  you  gentlemen  here  are  possessed. 

This  is  no  new  theory  except  possibly  the  way  in 
which  I  have  applied  it  to  association  work.  It  is 
simply  common  sense  put  to  a  practical  test.  If  you 
are  ready  to  meet  it,  then  this  association  will  be"  an 
honor  and  a  credit  to  the  paper  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  the  world. 
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I  have  had  said  to  me,  for  instance,  that  the  manu- 
facturer of  writing  paper  was  so  far  removed  from  the 
manufacturer  of  newspaper  that  there  was  nothing  in 
common  between  the  two.  I  have  selected  writing 
and  news  simply  for  an  illustration.  I  ditfer  with 
those  who  hold  this  view.  I  have  made  the  statement 
many  times  that  the  value  of  all  papers  depend  upon 
the  value  of  the  cheaper  papers,  and  for  this  reason : 
If  the  manufacturers  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper, 
such  as  wrapping  and  news,  for  example,  are  satisfied 
with  the  profits  they  are  making  they  will  not  change 
their  machines  onto  other  grades.  You  all  know 
where  news  machines  have  been  put  onto  semi-book 
or  on  light  weight  catalogue  paper,  and  other  grades 
entirely  different  than  what  was  intended  when  the 
mills  were  built.  You  have  known  of  other  machines 
going  onto  still  higher  grades  of  book  paper,  of  bond 
paper,  or  on  what  the  fine  writing  paper  manufactur- 
ers might  call  a  cheap  writing  paper.  "Why  have  they 
done  it?  Because  they  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the 
profits  which  they  were  earning  on  what  might  be 
termed  their  legitimate  grades  of  paper  that  they  are 
entitled  to  make,  so  they  think  they  can  "beat  the 
devil  around  the  bush"  by  making  a  somewhat  higher 
grade,  not  knowing  the  difficulties  which  they  would 
encounter,  but  believing  that  they  can  manufacture 
and  sell  this  somewhat  higher  grade  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  mills  that  are  already  making  this  grade  can 
atford  to  manufacture  and  sell  it  for.  We  start  with 
the  cheaper  papers  in  the  demoralization  of  prices,  and 
it  goes  right  up  through  to  the  finest  grades  of  paper 
that  are  made. 

Therefore  I  say  that  the  fine  writing  paper  manufac- 
turer is  and  should  be  just  as  much  interested  in  seeing 
the  wrapping  manufacturer  or  news  manufacturer  have 
a  stable  market  as  he  should  be  in  seeing  that  his  own 
market  is  satisfactory.  All  branches  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry are  so  closely  interwoven  that  v/hen  we  get 
down  to  the  fundamental  basis  Ave  are  all  together,  one 
either  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  other. 

I  have  said  that  we  were  going  through  a  reconstruc- 
tion period,  and  it  is  true. 

There  have  been  many  improvements  made  in  ma- 
chinery, and  many  new  devices  invented,  many  of 
which  have  been  adopted  by  you,  all  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  many  of  you  are  attempting  to  apply  econo- 
mics here  and  there  that  you  may  overcome  diminish- 
ing dividends  by  adding  new  devices  to  your  equip- 
ment. If  you  were  not  all  the  time  studying  these 
things  you  would  not  be  the  captains  of  industry  that 
you  are,  but  would  you  not  be  still  greater  if  you  would 
go  one  step  further  and  give  the  benefit  of  your 
thoughts  and  judgment  to  association  work?  This  is 
an  age  of  associations,  and  in  giving  more  time  and 
thought  to  work  of  this  kind  you  will  simply  be  doing 
what  nearly  all  other  manufacturers  and  business  men 
are  doing. 

I  am  so  deeply  interested  that  I  find  I  am  taking 
up  much  of  your  time,  so  I  will  leave  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions and  details  of  association  work  to  the  report 
of  the  secretary.  There  are,  however,  many  things 
that  an  association  of  this  kind  can  do,  and  I  will  be 
as  brief  as  possible  in  speaking  of  some  of  them. 

First  of  all,  we  should  cultivate  a  much  closer  re- 
lationship with  the  consumer  of  our  product.  I  believe 
that  if  many  of  the  manufacturers  had  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  that  are  demanded  of 
their  product  there  would  be  much  pleasanter  rela- 
tions with  the  consumer.  A  policy  of  this  kind  seems 
to  be  the  tendency  in  all  kinds  of  business.    For  in- 


stance, if  a  closer  confidence  existed  between  the  news- 
paper manufacturer  and  the  publisher  than  I  believe 
exists  to-day,  each  would  not  think  the  other  is  trying 
to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  him,  and  the  simple 
question  as  to  whether  the  paper  is  right,  and  will  run 
over  a  printing  press  right,  is  one  of  the  least  of  the 
things  that  closer  relations  should  bring  about.  It  is 
the  newspapers  and  publications  that  to-day  are  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  trend  of  public  thought,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  rely  upon  the  ideas  that  are  con- 
veyed to  them  through  the  public  press  in  deciding 
what  position  they  will  take  on  public  affairs. 

There  has  been  a  diversity  of  ideas  in  the  various 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  conservationists 
for  the  handling  of  our  great  problems  of  conservation. 
The  bulk  of  what  is  said  to-day  that  goes  before  the 
people  emanates  from  the  theorists.  What  we  want 
to  see  done  is  to  have  the  suggesti'jts  which  may  be 
i'oJlov,M:(l  emanate  from  the  practical  man.  lie  knows 
])cii<'r  than  anyone  else,  if  he  is  honest  with  himself, 
as  to  vrhat  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  what  should 
be  done  in  connection  with  our  great  forests,  and  whal 
should  be  done  to  maintain  a  uniform  flow  of  our 
rivers,  not  only  from  the  power  point  of  view,  but  from 
the  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  there  is  no  one 
that  should  be  more  interested  in  seeing  practical  for- 
estry applied  to  every  forest  in  these  United  States 
than  the  newspaper  publisher,  unless  it  is  the  paper 
manufacturer  himself.  In  this  respect  their  interests 
are  identical,  and  when  they  are  shown  that  this  is  the 
ease,  and  they  are  willing  to  discuss  practical  methods 
with  practical  people,  and  then  transmit  them  to  the 
people  through  their  publications,  we  will  see  some- 
thing accomplished  that  will  go  down  in  history  as 
doing  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  generations  to  come 
than  anything  that  has  ever  been  done  in  the  past.  If 
you  want  a  superintendent  for  your  paper  mill  you 
do  not  go  down  on  Wall  Street  and  pick  out  a  bank- 
er to  do  the  work.  You  get  hold  of  someone  who  has 
had  experience  and  some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
work.  So  that  is  why  intelligent  men  discussing  our 
conservation  problems  should  go  to  the  man  who  has 
spent  his  life  gaining  practical  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation through  the  management  of  companies  interest- 
ed in  your  forest  areas. 

If  I  look  back  a  few  years  I  know  that  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  our  great  Adirondack  forests, 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  were  looked  upon  as 
crooks  and  not  to  be  trusted,  but  by  association  we 
have  been  able  to  show  those  who  look  upon  the  for- 
est as  simply  a  place  to  go  in  summer,  that  we  want 
to  see  our  forests  so  managed  as  to  make  them  just  as 
nearly  self-supporting  and  self-perpetuating  as  possible. 
Work  of  this  kind  not  only  benefits  the  manufacturer, 
but  the  publisher,  and  the  sooner  we  can  have  their 
confidence  the  sooner  the  right  kind  of  conservation 
will  be  attempted. 

The  writing  paper  manufacturer  may  say  that  he  is 
not  interested  in  conservation,  that  it  is  simply  the 
large  users  of  ground  wood  pulp  who  should  be  inter- 
ested, but  I  say  to  you  that  he  is  interested  as  he  is 
dependent  largely  upon  water  to  supply  power  for  his 
plants,  and  a  continuous  power  is  largely  dependent 
upon  forest  perpetuation,  assisted  in  such  ways  as 
human  minds  can  suggest. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  this  association  to  encour- 
age closer  co-operation  with  all  associations  of  other 
countries  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper,  and  particularly  with  the  Canadian  manufac- 
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turer.  Our  interests  are  mutual,  and  an  exchange  of 
ideas  can  do  no  harm,  and  should  result  in  much  good. 

We  should  investigate  the  conditions  of  foreign 
trade ;  know  what  foreign  markets  require ;  what  their 
consumption  is,  and  then  put  the  result  of  our  find- 
ings before  each  manufacturer  and  see  who  can  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  various  countries. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  that  should  be  fos- 
tered by  this  association,  and  there  has  been  much  good 
work  in  this  respect  done  in  some  of  the  divisions 
in  the  last  two  years,  and,  that  is,  for  each  mill  to 
have  an  accurate  cost  system,  so  that  it  may  know 
what  each  grade  and  weight  of  paper  costs  it  where 
the  price  changes.  I  could  talk  for  a  long  time  upon 
this  one  subject  alone,  but  I  think  you  all  must  appre- 
ciate what  the  right  kind  of  a  cost  system  can  give 
you.  If  you  do  not,  and  want  to  ask  any  questions 
in  regard  to  it,  go  to  any  one  of  our  secretaries  or  to 
myself. 

It  seems  to  be  the  popular  thing  among  those  seeking 
public  office  to-day  to  advocate  compensation  insur- 
ance for  the  working  man.  Most  of  these  laws  have 
been  framed  by  theorists,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
unfair  both  to  the  employer  and  the  employee,  and 
that  holds  particularly  true  in  this  State,  in  which,  I 
believe,  there  is  more  dissatisfaction,  if  this  is  possible, 
among  the  employed  than  among  the  employers.  I 
believe  our  association  should  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing a  national  compensation  act.  Plenty  of  time 
should  be  given  to  its  consideration  to  avoid  the  en- 
actment into  a  law  of  such  ideas  and  theories  as  have 
been  combined  in  the  compensation  act  of  this  State. 

We  should  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  courses  of 
instruction  in  paper  making  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. There  are  some  schools  already  established; 
there  are  others  that  wish  to  add  this  course  of  study 
to  their  curriculum.  I  belive  it  will  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  our  industry  if  we  have  more  technically  train- 
ed men  in  our  manufacturing  departments. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  interest  that  is  shown  in  the 
establishment  of  a  technical  division  in  connection  with 
our  association  work.  An  exchange  of  ideas  among 
practical  mill  operators  through  this  division  should 
be  invaluable.  There  has  been  no  attempt  made  in 
providing  the  parent  organization  with  funds  to  take 
care  of  this  division,  so  it  is  left  to  those  who  are  in-" 
terested  in  this,  if  they  wish  to  meet,  to  provide  the 
means  of  handling  it  by  those  who  are  willing  to  join 
it,  and  the  information  and  result  of  its  meetings  will 
be  confined  to  this  division  and  those  who  contribute 
to  its  support. 

The  information  which  I  have  been  giving  through 
our  weekly  letters  in  regard  to  the  imports  of  chemica' 
pulps  and  dye  stuffs  should  be  followed  up,  and  we 
should  have  actual  knowledge  of  the  consumption  of 
pulp  wood,  ground  wood  and  sulphite,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  foreign  countries. 

One  of  the  unpleasant  things  which  I  inherited  upon 
assuming  office  was  the  handling  of  the  Tompkins  case, 
which  those  interested  had  asked  to  have  handled 
through  the  association.  The  expense  of  this  has  been 
borne  entirely  by  those  interested. 

I  know  there  are  some  paper  manufacturers  who 
thought  the  association  could  not  be  conducted  legally, 
and  to  overcome  this  criticism  I  deemed  it  advisable 
to  retain  an  attorney  that  he  might  censor  every- 
thing that  we  sent  out  through  the  association.  I  took 
this  precaution  as  I  did  not  want  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  possibly  over-stepping  ourselves  and  do- 
ing something  that  might  not  be  construed  as  entirely 


within  the  law.  The  man  selected  was  one  who  has  had 
a  large  experience  in  handling  association  work.  My 
suggestion  would  be  that  we  should  continue  to  retain 
someone  in  this  same  capacity. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  remind  you  again  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  association,  and  of  its  modus 
operandi,  rests  entirely  with  you.  You  can  make  it 
by  your  united  efforts  one  of  the  greatest  organiza- 
tions for  good,  and  I  am  speaking  now  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word,  that  there  is  in  this  country  to- 
day. You  can  give  it  as  much  or  as  little  financial  sup- 
port as  you  want  to,  and  the  amount  of  work  done 
must  be  measured  to  a  large  extent  by  dollars  and 
cents.  We  all  know  that  the  path  that  leads  to  any 
great  achievement  is  paved  with  many  a  knockout 
drop.  Unless  you  are  willing  to  face  this  condition 
and  meet  the  many  obstacles  that  are  put  in  your  way 
with  that  iron  determination  and  confidence  in  your- 
self that  you  are  right,  you  will  not  have  the  efficient 
organization  to  which  you  are  entitled. 

I  hope  that  my  criticisms  will  be  taken  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  given,  as  I  have  in  mind  only  what 
I  believe  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  association. 
I,  however,  would  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  say  a 
word  in  appreciation  of  the  time,  the  thought  and  as- 
sistance that  many  of  you  have  given  me  during  the 
past  ear.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  your 
loyalty  and  the  sacrifices  that  I  know  some  of  you 
have  made  in  attending  meetings  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil. Those  of  you  who  have  given  the  most  time  and 
thought  are  the  heads  of  some  of  the  largest  companies 
in  the  country.  When  the  rest  of  you  will  find  as  busy 
men  as  they  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  to 
the  association  work,  the  rest  of  you  should  be  will- 
ing to  follow  and  give  it  your  support.  I  hope  that 
those  who  have  given  me  such  valuable  assistance  will 
continue  to  give  it,  and  that  the  number  will  be  in- 
creased in  support  of  my  successor. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  express  my  deepest  appre- 
ciation to  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Naylor  and  Mr.  Ferguson, 
and  to  all  of  those  in  the  employ  of  this  association 
who  have  so  ably  assisted  in  the  work,  and  who  have 
done  their  part  so  well.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  co- 
operation, suggestions  and  willingness  to  work  I 
would  not  have  been  able  to  make  the  report  which  I 
am  making  to-day. 

The  report  was  received  with  applause  and  enthu- 
siasm by  all  those  present. 

The  next  business  was  the  reading  of  the  following 
report  by  the  acting  secretary,  H.  H.  Bishop,  and  was 
received  with  hearty  applause : 

Report  of  the  Acting  Secretary. 

The  speaker  feels  some  diffidence  in  offering  any 
report  on  this  occasion,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  no 
official  standing  as  secretary  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  which  office  has  been  vacant 
during  the  past  year.  Whatever  he  has  done  has 
been  at  the  request  of  your  honored  president,  to 
whose  admirable  report  you  have  just  listened.  His 
real  function  is  the  more  humble  one  of  the  secretary 
of  the  wrapping  division. 

It  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to  say  at  this  time  that 
the  necessary  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  parent  as- 
sociation has  affected  unfavorably  to  a  degree  the  ef- 
ficiency of  his  work  for  his  own"  division,  and  he  has 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  fact  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  group. 

Your  president  has  honored  me  with  his  confidence 
in  permitting  me  in  the  performance  of  my  duties  to 
conduct  correspondence,  and  issue  circular  letters,  mak- 
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ing  him  responsible  for  my  acts  by  signing  his  name  to 
all  such  rather  than  my  own.  I  feel  that  this  explana- 
tion is  due  to  him  in  the  event  that  you  have  any 
adverse  criticism  to  offer  of  any  such  during  the  period 
of  my  acting,  which  has  been  since  about  June  1  last. 
Any  errors  or  shortcomings  of  which  I  may  have  been 
guilty  are,  I  assure  you,  of  the  head  and  not  of  the 
heart. 

On  an  occasion  like  this  it  is  well  to  reveiew  briefly 
what  has  been  done,  and  in  doing  so  I  will  in  the 
vernacular,  "hit  the  high  places,"  that  I  may  not  un- 
duly weary  you  by  recounting  matters  with  which 
you  are  already  well  acquainted  if  you  have  read  the 
circular  letters  issued  from  time  to  time. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Laws. 

On  July  21  a  letter  was  addressed  to  all  manufactur- 
ers in  New  York  State  asking  for  information  rela- 
tive to  the  rates  paid  under  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law,  which  took  effect  in  that  State  on  January 
1,  1914.  Replies  received  to  that  inquiry  showed  an 
enormous  advance  in  the  rates  of  paper  mills  when 
compared  with  those  in  effect  prior  to  January  1.  As 
a  consequence  a  similar  inquiry  has  been  addressed  to 
manufacturers  the  country  over,  and  we  have  on  file 
a  great  many  replies,  indicating  that  the  same  condi- 
tion is  general  in  all  States  that  have  passed  such 
legislation.  No  thorough  synopsis  of  these  replies  has 
as  yet  been  made.  It  is  one  of  the  matters,  however, 
that  may  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage 
the  attention  of  your  officers  during  the  coming  year, 
with  a  view  to  some  recommendation  of  measures 
whereby  this  industry  may  pay  no  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  the  liabilities  incurred  for  vocational  injury 
or  death.  Whether  this  shall  take  the  form  of  mu- 
tual insurance  or  not  is  a  matter  demanding  much  re- 
search and  study  by  those  competent  to  judge,  but  it 
is  certainly  of  vital  interest  to  every  one,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  receive  its  due  attention. 

Refund  of  Duties. 

On  August  8,  1914  a  general  letter  was  issued  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  refunds  of  duties  on  pulp  col- 
lected under  protest  between  July  26,  1911,  and  May 
12,  1913,  were  being  refunded  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  applicants.  "We  know  that  this  was  of  service 
to  several  of  our  members. 

Newsprint  Data. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  Europe  it 
seemed  highly  probable  that  the  demand  for  newsprint 
paper  would  increase  largely.  It  was  deemed  wise, 
therefore,  to  collect  data  in  regard  to  available  stocks 
and  possible  increases  in  production,  and  to  keep  the 
manufacturers  advised  of  conditions  as  we  found  them 
from  week  to  week.  This  service  was  appreciated  we 
believe,  but  by  the  time  the  news  division  was  organ- 
ized in  November  the  necessity  for  its  continuance 
seemed  to  have  disappeared,  and  it  was  not  continued. 
It  revealed  the  fact,  however,  that  the  expected  extra 
demand  did  not  materialize,  and  we  hope  may  have 
been  the  means  of  preventing  unwise  expension  of  fa- 
cilities for  manufacture. 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paper  Stock  Situation. 

On  August  19,  1914,  we  commenced  the  issue  of  a 
weekly  letter  covering  the  pulp,  paper  and  paper 
stock  situation  as  far  as  it  related  to  imports,  and  this 
is  still  being  issued.  Your  president  mentioned  this 
in  his  report.  We  need  only  add  here  that  in  order 
to  provide  this  information  with  the  accuracy  that  we 
do,  we  are  compelled  to  arrange  with  a  correspondent 


at  each  of  the  poi'ts  of  entry  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion which  is  obtained  directly  from  the  manifests  of 
all  vessels  arriving.  This  involves  an  expense  of  $3.5 
weekly,  and  if  continued,  as  we  presume  you  will  wish 
it  to  be,  will  require  provision  for  this  expense  of 
about  $1,800  per  annum.  We  felt  at  one  time  that  this 
expense  was  excessive  and  asked  the  members  if  we 
had  not  better  discontinue.  The  opinion  was  so  over- 
Avhelmingly  in  favor  of  its  continuance  that  no  other 
course  was  open  to  us. 

Circular  Letters. 

Since  June  1,  1914,  and  up  to  January  1,  1915,  there 
have  been  issued  from  the  office  282  circular  letters, 
of  which  number  61  have  been  addressed  to  the  en- 
tire membership,  and  the  remainder  to  the  members 
of  various  divisions.  Some  comments  have  been  made, 
we  understand,  to  the  effect  that  the  issue  has  been 
excessive.  It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  write  unnee- 
sary  letters  or  incur  unnecessary  expense,  and  if  there 
is  good  ground  for  complaint  we  should  like  to  be  ad- 
vised of  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
with  the  variety  of  subjects  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  there  must  be  instances  where  our  communications 
are  interesting  to  only  a  certain  number  of  those  who 
receive  them.  It  is  difficult  to  discriminate  with  exact- 
ness, but  the  fact  that  221  lettei's  have  been  confined 
to  special  lists  indicate  that  effort  has  been  made  to 
avoid  cause  for  such  criticism.  Letters  like  these  fre- 
quently require  some  thought  and  preparation,  and 
they  certainly  involve  considerable  mechanical  detail 
in  preparing  and  mailing. 

The  regular  correspondence  is  of  very  considerable 
volume,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  receive  letters  at  in- 
tervals which  demand  either  two  or  three  hours  re- 
search in  our  library  in  order  to  answer  satisfactorily, 
or  require  an  appeal  for  information  to  a  number  of 
other  manufacturers  in  the  same  branch  of  the  indus- 
try. The  correspondence  could  be  somewhat  diminish- 
ed in  volume  if  members  who  receive  inquiries  from  us 
would  answer  them  promptly.  We  are  frequently  com- 
pelled to  write  "follow-up"  letters  requesting  replies, 
which  should  be  entirely  unnecessary.  We  hope  that 
there  may  be  a  gradual  and  permanent  improvement  in 
this  particular. 

New  Divisions. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1914  it  was  resolved  that 
the  form  of  organization  should  be  altered,  and  that 
hereafter  divisions  should  be  formed  which  would  be 
members  of  the  parent  association,  and  contribute  to 
its  support,  their  members  becoming  by  virtue  of 
membership  in  the  division,  members  of  the  parent 
association  without  further  payment  of  dues.  Shortly 
after  this  meeting,  divisions  were  thus  formed  by  the 
manufacturers  of  writing  paper,  Mr.  E.  H.  Naylor,  sec- 
retary, and  also  by  the  manufacturers  of  wrapping  pa- 
per, Mr.  H.  H.  Bishop,  secretary.  With  these  two,  the 
toovement  ceased  for  a  time.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  for  your  president  to  urge  the  course  upon 
others.  There  are  now  in  existence  newsprint  division, 
who  have  elected  Mr.  Wilson  Ferguson  as  their  sec- 
retary, and  are  in  active  operation ;  tissue  division, 
which  elected  your  speaker  as  secretary,  but  have  since 
advised  him  they  think  they  need  some  one  who  can 
give  his  entire  time ;  test  board  division  which  has  only 
recently  been  formed,  and  which  expects  to  elect  a 
secretary  at  this  time;  chemical  ana  mechanical  pulp 
division,  which  organization  has  not  been  fully  per- 
fected at  the  time  of  writing  this  report.  In  addition 
to  these  the  manufacturers  of  eovei'  paper  have  formed 
a  division  with  Mr.  Emmett  Hay  Naylor  as  secretary, 
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and  the  speaker  has  made  an  effort  to  organize  sub- 
divisions of  the  wrapping  paper  division. 

The  duties  falling  to  the  speaker,  in  connection  with 
these  various  organizations,  has  made  it  necessary  for 
LiTT'  to  spread  himself  out  thin,  with  little  satisfaction 
to  himself  or  to  the  divisions  interested. 

Of  manufacturers  who  have  taken  no  steps  to  form 
their.selves  into  divisions  the  most  nuiuerous  are  the 
manufacturers  of  board  of  various  kinds.  There  is 
an  organization  of  box  board  manufacturers  in  the 
west,  of  which  Mr.  Chas.  R.  White  is  secretary,  but 
they  are  not  affiliated  with  this  association.  The 
eastern  manufacturers  of  box  board  have  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Eastern  Box  Board  Club.  This  as- 
sociation cares  for  their  statistical  reports  weekly  and 
monthly,  and  use  the  association  rooms  for 
meeting  purposes  at  infrequent  intervals.  Mr.  P.  S. 
Harrison,  of  the  Talltown  Paper  Board  Company,  is 
chairman  of  this  club.  Aside  from  these  there  are 
the  manufacturers  of  binders'  board  who  held  one 
meeting  during  the  year,  but  failed  to  perfect  an  or- 
ganization from  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  those 
who  failed  to  attend.  The  secretary  has  lacked  the 
necessary  opportunity  to  urge  this  organization.  He 
has  been  approached  by  one  of  the  manufacturers  of 
leather  or  heeling  board  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
field  was  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  again  no  time 
has  been  available  to  take  the  mattei-  up.  These  are 
organizations  which  the  incoming  general  secretary 
can  well  give  attention. 

There  are  other  divisions  practicable,  such  as  blot- 
ting papers,  building  papers  and  specialties,  which  are 
also  susceptible  to  effort. 

Technical  Division. 

On  September  29  we  presented  to  the  members  a 
plan  suggested  by  one  of  them  to  form  a  new  division, 
to  be  called  the  "Technical  Division,"  and  Avbose  pro- 
vince would  be  to  gather  and  disseminate  information 
concerning  matters  that  had  to  do  with  actual  produc- 
tion. We  asked  them  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  its 
desirability.  To  this  communication  addressed  to 
about  250  companies,  68  replies  were  received,  54  of 
which  were  favorable,  7  not  interested  and  7  unde- 
cided. May  I  be  pardoned  if  I  interject  hei-e  a  state- 
ment that  the  usefulness  of  the  association  is  very 
much  hampered  by  the  failure  of  many  to  reply  to 
communications  of  this  character,  and  tliat  there  is 
room  for  great  improvement  in  that  direction. 

As  a  result  of  this  endorsement  of  the  plan  a  meet- 
ing to  form  such  a  division  has  been  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow, the  19th,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  115,  this  hotel. 
It  has  been  arranged  that  the  official  chemist  of  the 
association  will  make  his  report  at  that  time,  and  that 
two  lectures  shall  be  delivered  by  engineers,  one  upon 
the  subject  of  "Power,  Light  and  Heat  in  Paper 
Mills,"  the  other,  "The  Use  of  Ball  Bearings  in  Pa- 
per Machinery."  It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  these  sub- 
jects are  of  the  deepest  interest  both  to  executives  and 
superintendents  of  mills.  If  you  have  not  already  ar- 
ranged to  attend  this  meeting  to-morrow,  I  would  urge 
you  to  do  so. 

Declaration  of  Purpose. 

On  January  25  last  we  mailed  to  you  a  copy  of  de- 
claration of  purpose  and  articles  of  association  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  executive  council  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  by-laws  now  in  effect,  together  with  an 
explanatory  letter  of  some  phrases  which  seemed  de- 
sirable to  further  elucidate.  These  have  been  prepared 
under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Clark  McKerchen,  counsel  for 


the  Felt  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  formerly  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
the  counsel  of  the  association,  Mr.  James  Boyd  Pot- 
ter. They  have  been  carefully  considered  by  both  of 
these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  by  the  executive  council, 
and  are  offered  setting  forth  clearly  and  definitely  for 
your  benefit  and  that  of  government  officials  exactly 
what  the  association  purposes  to  do  and  what  it  pur- 
poses to  avoid  doing.  They  are  submitted  to  you  for 
your  approval  in  compliance  with  the  present  by-laws, 
which  prescribe  that  alterations  and  amendments  must 
be  consented  to  by  a  majority  of  the  members  at  the 
annual  meeting  next  following  their  adoption  by  the 
executive  council. 

We  trust  it  may  be  your  pleasure  to  act  favorably 
upon  them  at  the  proper  time.  Additional  copies  are 
in  the  room  for  any  who  may  be  unfamiliar  with  the 
contents. 

Export  Problems. 

The  European  war  has  brought  to  the  front  the 
question  of  the  position  this  country  shall  take  in 
supplying  markets  to  which  it  has  heretofore  given 
but  limited  attention.  So  much  confusion  and  misin- 
formation was  rife  in  regard  to  possibilities  that  we 
acted  with  great  deliberation  before  addressing  our 
members  at  all.  We  finally  determined  to  ascertain 
whether  any  reasonable  number  of  them  were  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  and  addressed  an  inquiry  dated 
November  24  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  interest. 
To  our  surprise  out  of  333  replies  received,  150  express- 
ed a  desire  for  all  the  information  we  could  give,  and 
since  then  we  have  been  giving  out  such  information 
as  seemed  to  us  to  possess  any  value  to  those  who  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  it.  This  list  embraces  the  names 
of  72  manufacturers  who  are  not  members  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  it  is  hoped  that  our  efforts  may  result  in 
adding  some  of  them  to  our  ranks. 

We  believe  it  to  be  desirable  that  the  whole  subject 
should  receive  careful  study,  and  that  some  plan  should 
be  devised  by  which  all  of  our  members  may  share  in 
the  development  of  foreign  markets.  Just  Avhat  that 
course  shall  be  we  do  not  presume  to  say,  and  would 
like  to  see  a  committee  appointed  of  say  one  from  each 
division  interested  who  would  give  the  matter  the 
thought  and  attention  it  requires.  Valuable  aid  can 
doubtless  be  obtained  from  institutions  like  the  Nation- 
al City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  American  Express 
Company,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  other  sources  more  familiar  with  the 
problems  than  are  your  officers. 

Every  ton  of  paper  that  we  can  sell  to  some  foreign 
country  makes  the  bogie  man  of  under-eonsumption  in 
our  own  country  that  much  easier  to  face.  That  the 
government  is  interested  in  extending  aid  is  evidenced 
by  the  address  of  President  Wilson  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Chambr  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  at  Wash- 
ington. He  is  reported  as  saying:  "The  question  aris- 
es, therefore,  how  are  the  small  merchants,  how  are 
the  younger  and  weaker  corporations  going  to  get  a 
foothold  as  against  the  combinations  which  are  per- 
mitted and  even  encouraged  by  foreign  governments  in 
this  very  field  of  composition.  American  merchants 
feel  that  they  are  at  a  very  considerable  disadvantage 
in  contending  against  that.  The  matter  has  been  many 
times  brouglit  to  my  atention,  and  I  have  each  time 
suspended  judgment,  because  in  this  matter  'I  am  from 
Missouri'  and  I  want  to  be  shown  this.  I  want  to  be 
shown  how  that  combination  can  be  made  and  con- 
ducted in  a  way  which  will  not  close  it  against  the  use 
of  everybody  who  wants  to  use  it." 
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Cannot  the  committee  which  has  been  suggested  em- 
ploy its  time  and  thought  to  good  advantage  in  de- 
vising some  adequate  reply  to  the  President's  request? 

Federal  Legislation. 

During  the  year  just  ended  there  has  been  enacted 
two  laws,  the  so-called  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Bill  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  bill.  Under  date  of 
October  24  we  issued  a  complete  analysis  of  both  bills 
prepared  by  the  counsel  of  the  association,  Mr.  Jas. 
Boyd  Potter.  From  this  you  have  no  doubt  obtained 
a  very  clear  idea  of  their  scope.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
most  of  those  consulted  that  the  Clayton  bill,  intended 
to  supplement  and  clarify  the  Sherman  law,  is  itself 
so  drawn  that  some  device  must  be  found  to  clarify  it, 
and  that  device  must  of  necessity  be  interpretation  by 
the  court  of  last  resort.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion bill  seems  to  be  considered  by  the  majority  a 
good  piece  of  legislation,  although,  as  your  president 
has  said  in  his  report,  it  fails  to  give  the  commission 
certain  powers  of  decision  that  seem  to  be  very  desir- 
able. 

This  commission,  succeeding  as  it  does  to  the  duties 
of  the  bureau  of  corporations,  will  undoubtedly  come 
to  this  association  for  all  the  information  it  can  give 
concerning  the  paper  industry.  It  is  the  policy  of 
your  officers,  and  we  hope  will  be  in  the  future,  to 
render  all  the  aid  we  can  to  the  commission.  To  that 
end  we  believe  it  to  be  important  that  every  member 
should  appreciate  the  necessity  of  giving  to  our  statis- 
tical department  careful,  painstaking  and  accurate  re- 
ports upon  any  subject  when  they  request  information. 
We  believe  that  if  this  association  can  be  made  the 
medium  through  which  knowledge  of  costs,  wages  paid 
and  other  pertinent  matters  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
commission,  and  if  our  relations  with  the  commission 
are  of  such  friendly  character  as  we  aim  to  make  them, 
then  membership  in  this  association  is  a  privilege  which 
no  manufacturer  can  afford  to  forego,  and  we  can  pre- 
sent a  united  front  to  all  problems  that  may  arise, 
and  assist  in  solving  them  in  a  manner  just  and  equit- 
able to  all  concerned. 

On  December  28  we  sent  you  copy  of  an  opinion  ren- 
dered by  Jas.  A.  Emery,  general  counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  with  which  our 
association  is  affiliated  through  the  membership  of 
your  president's  company,  in  which  he  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  the  trade  commission  had  no  power  to  in- 
dicate to  manufacturers  the  limits  to  which  they  might 
go  in  reasonable  restraint  of  competition,  and  that  to 
obtain  light  upon  this  point  an  actual  proceeding 
against  some  one  complained  of  would  be  necessary. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  and  a  resolu- 
tion by  this  body  to  the  effect  that  such  amendment  be 
made  to  the  law  as  will  provide  for  this  seems  worthy 
of  consideration  at  this  time,  and  such  action  as  you 
in  your  wisdom  deem  proper.  We  are  justified  in  feel- 
ing that  some  reasonable  understanding  between  com- 
petitors is  no  longer  looked  upon  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  abhorrence  that  has  been  the  case  for  some 
years  past.  The  public  and  our  legislators  are  appar- 
ently finding  that  in  their  efforts  to  abolish  glaring 
evils  they  have  visited  destruction  upon  much  honest 
endeavor.  If  the  reaction  assumes  definite  shape  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  be  prepared  for  it,  and  that 
in  any  course  upon  which  the  members  of  our  divisions 
may  determine  they  shall  be  so  fortified  with  accurate 
knowledge  of  producing  costs,  established  upon  a  basis 
as  nearly  standardized  as  practicable,  that  their 
claims  to  asking  a  reasonable  profit  only  may  be  sub- 


stantiated beyond  peradventure  and  without  conflict- 
ing testimony. 

Future  Work. 

As  arrangements  are  being  made,  according  to  my 
understanding,  by  which  there  will  be  a  general  sec- 
retary for  the  parent  association  during  the  opening 
year,  it  is  not  appropriate  that  I  should  offer  any  re- 
commendation as  to  future  operation. 

I  will  take  the  liberty,  however,  of  relating  to  you 
an  incident  which  came  under  my  observation  within 
a  short  time.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  this  hotel  at  a 
time  when  a  convention  of  wholesale  merchants  was 
in  session,  and  from  my  position  in  the  ante-room  where 
I  was  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  one  of  those 
in  the  meeting  room  I  overheard  an  address  made 
by  one  of  the  members.  He  was  speaking  upon  the 
subject  of  the  value  of  local  associations  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  national  association  which  he  was  addressing. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  made  this  statement: 
"I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  local  asso- 
ciation to  which  I  belong  is  a  good  association.  The 
reason  that  it  is  a  good  association  is  because  it  has 
good  members ;  men  who  are  deeply  interested  in  its 
welfare,  who  constantly  offer  suggestions  for  its  work, 
and  who  take  an  interest  in  it  every  day  in  the  week 
and  month.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  when  you  have 
members  of  that  kind  you  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good 
association." 

It  impressed  me  that  he  had  spoken  a  great  truth, 
and  one  which  was  well  worthy  of  careful  thought  on 
the  part  of  members  of  this  association.  Your  asso- 
ciation will  be  of  benefit  to  you  or  of  no  benefit,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  you  make  of  it,  according  to  the 
interest  which  you  show  in  it,  according  to  what  you 
do  yourself.  You  can  make  it  a  poor  association,  an 
average  association  or  a  leading  association,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  conduct.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  question  as  to  what  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

This  industry  is  of  such  magnitude,  employs  such  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  and  produces  merchandise  of 
such  general  use,  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  leaders 
of  thought  in  association  work.  It  should  be  one  of  the 
shining  examples.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  looking  to  the 
future,  make  up  our  minds  that  that  is  what  the  as- 
sociation will  be — a  militant  association,  with  militant 
divisions  and  militant  members. 

The  remainder  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  the  various  committee  reports  and  an  ad- 
dress by  Frank  Stoekdale,  of  the  editorial  force  of 
A.  W.  Shaw  and  Company,  publishers  of  "System  and 
Factory,"  on  the  subject,  "How  to  Keep  Up  with  Ris- 
ing Costs,"  which  was  especially  prepared  for  this 
occasion. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  morning  session  the  nomin- 
ating committee  made  the  report  that  Frank  L.  Moore 
was  the  candidate  for  president  and  F.  J.  Sensenbren- 
ner  was  the  candidate  for  vice-president.  The  report 
of  the  committee  was  accepted  unanimously.  In  ac- 
cepting the  report  President  Moore  said:  "I  thought 
I  had  friends,  but  this  report  makes  me  feel  like  the 
Dutchman  who  was  walking  along  the  street  and  no- 
ticed a  long  line  of  coaches  and  carriages  decorated 
with  flowers.  He  was  curious  to  know  what  the  de- 
monstration meant  and  asked  a  passerby,  who  told 
him  that  the  flowers  were  to  decorate  the  graves  of 
dead  friends,  and  asked  the  Dutchman  if  he  wished 
to  send  some  flowers  for  graves  of  his  dead  friends. 
'  No, '  he  replied,  '  the  only  friends  whose  graves  I  want 
to  decorate  are  still  living.'  " 
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Presdent  Moore  then  said  that  he  very  much  ap- 
preciated the  honor  that  was  tendered  him  and  was 
well  aware  of  the  responsibilities  that  it  entailed.  He 
added  that  the  only  reason  he  accepted  the  re-election 
was  that  the  efficient  organization  that  had  been  work- 
ed out  was  such  as  not  to  require  as  much  time  as  in 
the  past.  He  pledged  his  support  to  the  association 
and  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  each  and  every  mem- 
ber in  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  organization.  He 
paid  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  divisional  secre- 
taries in  the  past  year,  and  expressed  confidence  that 
their  good  work  will  be  carried  on  further  if  the  pro- 
per support  is  given  by  the  individual  members. 

The  president  then  announced  that  the  executive 
council  would  meet  in  the  afternoon  and  elect  a  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourn- 
ed until  after  the  luncheon,  held  as  a  part  of  the  so- 
cial programme. 

Immediately  after  the  luncheon  the  manufacturers 
of  Michigan  met  and  discussed  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  school  for  paper  and  pulp  making,  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  general  meeting  was 
devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  motion  pictures  of  one 
of  the  Strathmore  Paper  Company's  mills  and  forest 
fire  prevention,  and  the  methods  of  fighting  forest 
fires.  This  was  followed  by  an  address  on  export  busi- 
ness by  W.  S.  Keyes,  in  charge  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  which 
was  a  substitute  for  the  scheduled  address  of  John  H. 
Pahey,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  to  talk  on  "The  Federal  Trade 
Commission — Its  Opportunities."  The  meeting  closed 
after  a  talk  that  was  full  of  interest  for  the  members 
by  Edward  P.  Trefz,  on  "How  to  Keep  Members  In- 
terested." 

The  executive  committee  reported  that  there  was 
no  election  of  a  secretary  and  adjourned  until  Friday. 


The  Banquet. 

The  Banquet  of  the  Association  in  the  evening  was 
a  brilliant  affair.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  paper  companies  sat  down 
in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and 
were  treated  to  the  best  that  the  hotel  could  provide 
and  afterwards  to  speeches  serious  and  mirthful  until 
the  break  of  a  new  day.  Prank  L.  Moore,  President 
of  the  Association,  did  the  honors  of  toast-master.  In 
his  address  he  said: 

"Gentlemen,  this  is  one  of  the  proudest  days 
of  my  life,  not  because  of  my  re-election,  but  on 
account  of  the  wonderful  success  of  the  association, 
which  is  still  at  the  point  where  it  is  'just  starting.'  " 
He  then  predicted  a  bright  future  for  the  association 
and  expressed  the  wish  that  those  elected  to  office  this 
year  will  not  only  act  for  the  welfare  of  the  associa- 
tion, but  also  extend  their  activities  far  beyond  the 
mere  paper  manufacturing  industry.  He  advocated 
that  the  asosciation  promote  co-operation  with  the  other 
paper  and  pulp  associations,  particularly  the  Cana- 
dian association. 

"As  business  men,  we  must  not  only  be  honest  with 
each  other,  but  we  must  also  be  honest  with  tlie  gov- 
ernment and  then  the  government  will  be  honest  with 
us,"  concluded  the  toastmaster. 

The  "permanent  Chaplain  of  the  Association,"  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Boynton  next  addressed  the  gathering.  Dr. 


Boynton's  sage  counsel  mingled  with  his  generous 
humour  made  up  a  speech  which  gripped  the  aud- 
ience. 

"There  was  a  time,"  said  Dr.  Boynton,  "when  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  co-operation  between  various 
trades.  The  butcher,  the  baker  and  candlestick  maker 
thought  they  had  nothing  in  common.  Now,  these 
tradesmen  realize  that  they  have  a  great  deal  in  com- 
mon and  that  each  is  entitled  to  a  fair  recognition, 
and  that  each  has  much  to  gain  by  co-operation  and 
camaraderie.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  greatest 
scientists  have  learned  the  value  of  co-operation.  They 
now  realize  that  all  science  is  merely  the  application 
of  a  universal  principle.  The  same  principle  of  com- 
prehensiveness now  reigns  and  rules  in  the  business 
world  as  never  before. 

"Business  men  are  learning  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage  that  in  union  and  co-operation  lies  the  greatest 
strength.  They  are  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the 
country  does  not  exist  for  busines,  but  that  business 
exists  for  the  country." 

Dr.  Boynton  was  followed  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Hum- 
phrey, who  spoke  at  great  length  on  the  various  prob- 
lems confronting  this  country,  particularly  in  regard 
to  business  conditions.  He  took  up  the  question  of 
the  tariff  which  he  thought  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
present  state  of  depression  in  business.  So  long  as  the 
American  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  pay  high 
rates  for  labor,  he  said,  they  should  be  protected  from 
foreign  cheap  labor.  The  condition  of  business  to-day, 
he  said,  is  not  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  American 
manufacturer,  nor  is  it  imaginary.  The  foundation  of 
the  industrial  condition  of  this  country  is  the  tariff 
law,  he  added,  and  in  his  opinion,  as  the  present  law 
has  been  in  force  for  about  eighteen  months,  it  affords 
a  good  basis  for  making  comparisons,  which  are  not 
to  the  advantage  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  speech  was  followed  by  a  stirring 
address  from  Edward  P.  Trefz,  general  field  secretary 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  spoke 
at  the  afternoon  meeting  on  the  value  of  association 
work,  and  was  called  upon  to  address  the  members  at 
the  banquet.  He  said  that  the  great  trouble  with  the 
business  man  of  to-day  is  that  he  confines  his  work 
to  the  development  of  his  business  only.  He  forgets, 
he  said,  that  the  duty  of  educating  the  masses  is  his 
and  that  it  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  irre- 
sponsible men.  It  is  to  the  business  men,  said  Mr. 
Trefz,  that  we  owe  all  that  we  possess  in  civilization. 

We  are  all  enjoying  civilization  and  prosperity,  he 
added,  because  some  people  did  not  ask  "What  do  we 
get  out  of  it?"  He  cited  instances  of  great  inventors 
who  died  in  poverty.  Did  Washington,  Lincoln,  or 
any  of  the  great  statesmen  of  this  country  ask  "What 
do  we  get  out  of  it?"  So,  he  said,  when  business  faces 
great  problems,  they  can  be  solved  only  through  or- 
ganizations that  are  national  in  scope.  The  greatest 
confidence  in  business  is  necessary,  and  then,  he  be- 
lieves, in  the  moi'ning  light  will  come. 

The  classic  of  the  evening  was  the  address  of  the 
Hon.  Job  Hedges,  whose  philosophy,  satire  and  deli- 
cate humor  (juite  captured  the  big  audience.  After 
following  the  popular  fallacies  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, "rights,"  "special  privileges"  and  points  of  law,- 
the  speaker  laid  it  down  that  final  solution  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  all  business  problems  must  be  effected 
by  the  masses,  but  the  original  idea  for  the  solution 
must  be  started  by  some  one  with  a  creative  mind. 

The  banquet  closed  in  the  early  minutes  of  the  new 
day. 
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The  trustees  of  the  bankrupt  Battle  Island  Paper 
Company,  of  Fulton,  N.Y.,  are  very  anxious  that  the 
affairs  of  the  company  will  be  brought  to  an  early  set- 
tlement. The  matter  of  the  sale  of  the  Canadian  timber 
land  and  the  logs  in  the  Mars  river  is  held  up  pending 
the  decision  of  the  Canadian  courts  regarding  the  pay- 
ment of  various  claims  and  liens  filed  by  different  Can- 
adian creditors.  An  offer  of  $300,000  made  for  the  pro- 
perty by  the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  while  still  in 
force,  has  been  changed,  so  far  as  the  terms  are  con- 
cerned, so  that  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
amount  offered  would  be  paid  in  cash — the  rest  remain- 
ing in  notes  to  be  taken  up  from  time  to  time.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  creditors  was  held  in  Chicoutimi  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  at  which  time  the  question  of  appealing  the 
judgment  of  $36,950  on  account  of  cutting  logs  and  pil- 
ing them  in  the  Mars  River,  secured  by  A.  LePage,  was 
freely  discussed. 

For  the  third  successive  year,  the  petition  for  mak- 
ing three-tours  in  paper  mills  compulsory  through  a 
legislative  act,  was  given  a  hearing  at  Boston,  Mass., 
before  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Labor,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  The  hearing  was  largely  attended  and  was 
a  long  one,  both  the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  putting  on  many  speakers.  During  the 
hearing  several  paper  mills  that  have  recently  gone  on 
the  three-tour  shift  were  mentioned  and  complimented 
on  their  thrift. 

Eugene  Baker,  superintendent  of  the  Erving  Paper 
Mills  at  Erving,  Mass.,  met  with  a  serious  accident  last 
week  while  at  work  in  the  cellar  of  the  mill.  His  coat 
caught  on  a  set-screw  in  the  shafting  and  he  was  drawn 
through  the  shaft.  The  power  was  stopped  immediate- 
ly, but  not  until  the  shaft  had  made  about  25  revolu- 
tions. He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  in  an  unconscious 
conditions,  with  several  ribs  broken,  numerous  bruises 
and  internal  injuries. 

The  Russell  Falls  Paper  Company,  with  mills  at  Rus- 
sel,  Mass.,  has  sold  its  business  and  goodwill  to  the 
Russell  Palls  Company,  which  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  with  a 
capital  of  $700,000.  The  new  corporation  will  assume 
all  obligations  of  the  old  concern. 

Edward  M.  Hall,  of  Carthage,  N.Y.,  has  been  granted 
a  patent  on  an  appliance  for  the  manufacture  of  ground 
wood  pulp  of  a  more  uniform  quality  with  an  increase 
of  fifty  per  cent  from  the  same  water  power.  The  pa- 
tent is  admitted  to  be  valuable,  and  one  that  will  tend 
to  revolutionize  the  ground  wood  industry.  An  ac- 
count of  the  formation  of  the  Hall  Process  Company  at 
Watertown,  N.Y.,  to  manufacture  pulp  from  this  pa- 
tent, was  recently  mentioned  in  these  columns. 

The  Eaton-Dikeman  Company,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  has 
received  several  large  orders  during  the  past  fortnight 
for  goods  that  were  formerly  made  in  Germany.  The 
orders  are  for  filter  paper.  This  company  recently  per- 
fected a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  this  grade  of 
paper  and  preparations  are  now  under  way  for  the  in- 
stallation of  suitable  machinery  to  manufacture  same. 


The  paper  manufacturing  plant  formerly  owned  and 
operated  by  the  American  Tissue  Paper  Company  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  has  been  sold  by  George  G.  Cross  for  Wil- 
liam P.  Gest,  trustee,  to  a  purchaser  whose  name  has 
been  withheld.  The  plant  comprises  four  large  mill 
buildings,  repair  shops,  stables,  25  dwellings  and  25 
acres  of  land.  It  was  built  some  years  ago  by  Adolph 
Segal,  leased  for  several  years  to  the  American  Tissue 
Paper  Company,  and  subsequently  leased  to  the  But- 
teriek  Company  of  New  York.  The  plant  originally 
cost  $150,000. 

New  York  is  the  greatest  producer  and  use:-  of 
wood  pulp  among  the  States  of  the  Union.  There  are 
nearly  100  pulp  mills  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
using  annually  one  million  cords  of  wood. 

Advices  from  Ausable  Forks,  N.Y.,  state  tliai  the  big 
paper  and  pulp  mill  of  the  J.  and  J.  Rogers  CorapHny 
has  been  placed  on  short  time,  working  nine  hours  a 
day. 

That  a  price  of  $6.60  for  a  week  of  50  i)ours  is  not 
a  fair  wage  for  women,  who  are  required  to  perform 
an  essential  operation  in  the  paper  making  industry  of 
Massachusetts,  is  the  opinion  just  handed  down  by  the 
State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the  case 
of  the  Valley  Paper  Company  at  Holyoke,  and  its 
employees  in  the  rag  sorting  department,  which  the 
Board  publicly  investigated  on  January  22.  The  Board 
now  recommends  the  employer  pay  the  price  asked  by 
tlic  (!■  plc.yees,  $7.50  for  50-hour  week. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Great  Northern  Pane  ■ 
Company,  held  at  Millinocket,  Me.,  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000  was  appropriated  by  the  officials  towards  the  new 
$30,000  town  hall  in  East  Millinocket,  which  is  now 
nearing  completion. 

To  obtain  material  for  the  making  of  paper,  Ameri- 
can paper  manufacturers  are  importing  pulp  wood 
ffom  roii'iLin  countries  La.-ge  quantities  have  rccjith^ 
been  lauded  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  tor  shipment  to  the 
mills  in  West  Virgina,  and  the  latest  pulp  wood  laden 
vessel  to  land  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  Swedish 
steamship  "Borg. "  She  brought  in  2,200  tons  of 
wood  from  Konigsburg,  Germany. 

The  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  operate  the  Albany 
Paper  Products  Company,  Albany,  Ind.,  was  asked  in 
a  petition  just  filed  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Indian- 
apolis by  the  Marion  Paper  Company  and  others.  The 
petitioners  assert  claims  of  more  than  $8,000,  and  allege 
the  company  owes  more  than  $100,000.  Preference  of 
creditors  are  also  aPeged  in  the  petition.  Besides  hav- 
ing a  paper  mill  at  Albany,  the  company  has  two  leased 
plants  at  Chicago.  The  petition  on  file  at  Indianapolis 
says  ancillary  proceedings  will  be  brought  to  bring 
these  under  a  receiver.  The  company,  in  answer  to 
the  petition,  says  it  is  solvent,  and  that  it  has  com- 
mitted no  acts  of  bankruptcy.  The  Muncie  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  Muncie,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  receiver  with 
a  bond  of  $2,500. 
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Messrs.  Price  Brothers  and 
Company,  Limited 

First  Annual  Staff  Dinner. 


On  Monday,  January  25th,  the  President  and  Direc- 
tors of  Price  Brothers  &  Company,  Limited,  gave  their 
First  Annual  Dinner  to  the  stalfs  of  Kenogami  Paper 
Mills,  Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutimi  (Logging  Dept.) 
and  Shipshaw  (Power  Dept.). 

The  Banquet  was  held  in  Kenogami  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  John  Ball,  the  popular  Manager  of  Kenogami 
Paper  Mills,  those  present  being  Col.  Sir  William  Price 
(president),  Mr.  G.  H.  Thompson  (vice-president),  Mr. 
W.  S.  Hofstra  (director),  Mr.  John  Ball,  Dr.  E.  P. 
Fluhmann,  Mr.  Edward  Flynn,  Mr.  R.  S.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Munro.  Others  also  present  were  Messrs.  R.  Greig, 
C.  Hunter,  M.  Joncas,  C.  Louthood,  J.  R.  Brands,  J. 
M.  Rowland,  F.  C.  Courcelle,  A.  Turner,  G.  D.  Fal- 
kenberg,  CP.  Bruce,  J.  Woods,  E.G.  Willrich,  W. 
McCandlish,  L.  Grant,  CD.  Waters,  W.  Brubacher, 
C.  A.  Gauvreau,  W.  Cairnie,  J.  Kavanagh,  W.  Bu- 
chanan, and  W.  H.  Tait. 

Covers  were  laid  for  36  with  Sir  William  Price  as 
host.  After  discussing  the  excellent  Menu,  the  toast 
to  the  King  was  honored  with  befitting  loyalty.  Mr. 

F.  C.  Courcelle  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  proposed 
the  army.  Navy  and  Auxiliary  Forces,  paying  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  excellent  fellows  who  are  at  the  present 
time  facing  grave  dangers  every  day  in  defence  of  our 
Empire.    In  the  absence  of  Lt.-Col.  J.  McCarthy,  Mr. 

G.  H.  Thompson  replied  and  mentioned,  in  passing, 
the  excellent  work  done  in  connection  with  the  Valcar- 
tier  Camp  by  Col.  Sir  Wm.  Price,  who  had  recently 
received  the  honor  and  dignity  of  K.B.  from  His  Ma- 
jesty King  George,  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Tait  then  proposed  the  President  and  Citizens 
of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  and  hoped  that  the  present 
amicable  understanding  between  America  and  Canada 
would  continue.  In  replying,  Mr.  W.  S.  Hofstra  thank- 
ed the  company  for  their  good  wishes,  and  thought  he 
could  safely  say  that  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
were  anxious  to  maintain  the  good  feeling  between  the 
two  countries,  and  in  support  of  this  he  mentioned  one 
or  two  measures  that  had  been  recently  passed  by  the 
United  States  Senate  which  he  considered  proved  what 
they  said,  and  would  do  all  they  could  to  promote  trade 
between  Canada  and  America,  one  of  the  measures 
passed  was  the  Panama  Canal  Bill,  which  reminded  him 
of  a  little  story — which  unfortunately  (through  lack 
of  space,  ahem)  we  cannot  print.  It  is  a  well-known 
thing  that  "one  thing  brings  up  another,"  and  Mr. 
Hofstra 's  memory  being  in  excellent  working  order, 
he  soon  had  the  company  in  roars  of  laughter  with  a 
fund  of  anecdotes  told  in  his  inimitable  manner. 

Mr.  John  Ball  then  rose  to  propose  the  toast  of  the 
evening — "The  President  and  Directors  of  Price  Bro- 
thers &  Co.,  Ltd. ' '  He  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure 
to  propose  this  toast,  because  he  could  honestly  say  on 
behalf  of  the  Staff,  that  they  were  genuinely  grateful 
for  the  way  in  which  the  company  studied  the  com- 
forts of  their  employees,  both  in  the  mill  and  outside, 
any  reasonable  request  was  granted,  and  he  trusted  the 
company  would  reap  their  reward  by  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  their  employees.    He  took  this  opportunity  of 


congratulating  Sir  William,  and  said  the  Staff  had 
thought  this  an  excellent  time  for  presenting  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  silver  Rose  Bowl  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  in  the  New  Year, 
and  asked  him  to  accept  this  small  token  with  their 
best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Sir  William  Price,  who  on  rising,  was  greeted  with 
prolonged  applause,  said  that  it  was  such  an  unexpect- 
ed pleasure  that  he  found  difficulty  in  expressing  his 
gratitude  to  the  Staff  for  the  kind  compliment  they 
paid  him,  and  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  accept  their 
beautiful  gift,  especially  when  it  was  accompanied  with 
such  genuine  wishes.  He  expected  to  have  to  reply  to 
a  toast  and  had  made  one  or  two  notes  of  things  he 
wished  to  mention,  but  he  was  quite  thrown  off  his 
feet  by  this  kindness,  and  he  hoped  they  would  ex- 
cuse him  if  he  made  but  a  brief  speech.  The  directors 
and  himself  were  more  than  satisfied  with  the  way 
the  mill  was  being  run,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  the 
perfect  understanding  and  co-operation  between  Mr. 
Ball  and  those  under  him.  Of  course,  as  they  probably 
all  knew,  he  was  a  lumberman,  and  until  he  and  his 
directors  started  in  the  paper  business  at  the  Jonquiere 
Mill,  he  practically  knew  nothing  about  paper.  How- 
ever, their  success  at  Jonquiere  induced  them  to  build 
Kenogami  Paper  Mills.  It  was  hard  work  at  first, 
getting  a  large  mill  into  perfect  working  order,  but 
he  was  very  glad  to  see  the  various  complications  dis- 
appearing. He  could  say  now  that  the  mills  were  a 
going-concern,  and  that  satisfactory  state  of  affairs 
could  only  be  maintained  by  everybody  working  to- 
gether, the  same  as  they  were  doing  now,  and  if  the 
staff  would  prove  loyal  to  their  employers,  the  company 
would  be  loyal  to  the  staff. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Price,  being  unable  at  the  last  moment  to 
attend,  Mr.  W.  S.  Hofstra  rose  to  propose  the  toast, 
"The  Staff  of  Kenogami  Paper  Mills,  Jonquiere  Pulp 
Co.,  Shipshaw  (Power  Dept.)  and  Chicoutimi  (Logging 
Dept.) "  and  he  said  he  was  pleased  the  toast  had  fall- 
en to  him,  as  it  enabled  him  to  express  his  own  appreci- 
ation as  well  as  the  company's  for  the  smooth  way  in 
which  all  departments  were  running.  They  were  for- 
tunate indeed  to  secure  a  man  with  such  ability  and 
personality  as  Mr.  Ball,  and  he  thought  that  Mr.  Ball's 
personality  had  inspired  the  rest  of  the  staff,  and  he 
was  glad  it  was  so. 

The  toast  was  suitably  replied  to  by  Mr.  W.  Monro 
(Power  Dept.),  Mr.  R.  S.  Hall  (Jonquiere  Pulp),  Mr. 
R.  Greig  (Supt.  of  Kenogami),  and  Mr.  Eugene  Berger- 
on (Master  Mechanic,  Kenogami).  The  latter  said  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  employed  at  Kenogami,  and 
could  speak  with  feeling  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
pany towards  their  employees.  It  was  rather  diffi- 
cult to  express  his  sentiments  in  a  language  which  was 
not  his  own,  but  he  trusted  that  the  company  would  ac- 
cept his  allegiance.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Ball,  he  was 
proud  to  work  under  a  man  such  as  he  was.  He  had 
seen  managers  who,  when  anything  went  wrong,  said 
"Let  it  go,"  Mr.  Ball's  reply  was  alwavs  the  same — 
' '  Put  it  right. ' ' 

During  the  evening  a  musical  programme  was  ar- 
ranged. Songs  were  sung  by  Messrs.  H.  Monro,  R. 
Greig  and  C.  P.  Bruce.  Mr.  S.  M.  Julian  gave  a  reci- 
tation, and  Mr.  F.  C.  Courcelle  contributed  a  song  and 
monologue. 

The  evening  finished  with  singing  God  Save  the 
King,  0  Canada,  and  the  Marsellaise  and  Stars  and 
Stripes. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS 

The  market  conditions  continue  without  much 
change.  The  news  print  situation  has  eased  off  con- 
siderably, and  the  producers  are  now  looking  for  or- 
ders more  keenly  than  they  have  for  some  time  past. 
Prices  are  less  firm,  and  it  is  felt  that  present  produc- 
tion is  enough  to  keep  abreast  of  the  demand  for  some 
time.  Of  late  the  shipment  of  news  print  abroad  has 
fallen  off  some,  owing  to  the  decline  in  advertising, 
and  the  fact  that  the  metropolitan  dailies  do  not 
contain  as  many  pages  as  they  did  a  few  months  ago. 
The  November  government  statistics  show  a  decrease 
from  the  October  figures,  which  were  the  highest  for 
any  month  on  record.  Of  the  $1,064,634  in  news 
print  shipped  in  November  last  the  United  States  took 
$878,482.  In  the  last  eleven  months  Canada  has  ex- 
ported $3,950,012  in  chemical  pulp,  $4,051,378  in  me- 
chanical pulp  and  $12,450,115  in  news  print. 

In  the  book  and  writing  line,  business  has  picked 
up  somewhat  during  the  past  few  days,  and  the  mills 
are  a  little  busier.  The  manufacturers  of  book,  bond, 
writing  and  ledger  may  have  to  increase  their  prices, 
owing  to  the  new  duty  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent, 
which  they  will  have  to  pay  on  raw  materials,  such  as 
sulphur,  alum,  sizing,  resin,  china  clay,  soft  coal,  clack, 
etc.  Sulphur,  china  clay  and  resin  have  been  free 
heretofore,  and  the  duty  on  alum  and  sizing  has  been 
ten  per  cent.  With  the  extra  levy,  it  is  felt  by  some  of 
the  plants  that  the  time  has  come  to  increase  prices 
to  meet  this  advance.  In  the  past  few  months  the  mills 
have  absorbed  a  number  of  increases,  without  adding 
anything  to  selling  quotations,  particularly  in  sulphite, 
colors,  etc.,  but  most  operators  now  feel  that  a  limit 
has  been  reached,  and  they  must  get  more  for  their 
product.  The  increase  of  duty  on  soft  coal  will  alone 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 

Another  thing  troubling  the  mills  is  whether  owing 
to  the  increase  of  postage  there  will  be  less  printing 
and  not  so  many  circulars  sent  out.  When  printing 
orders  fall  off,  the  mills  feel  the  effect.  It  is  said  that 
several  firms,  who  corcularize  Canada  with  form  let- 
ters advertising  their  goods  or  their  business  advan- 
tages, will  henceforth  mail  such  from  points  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  these  concerns  maintain 
branches  in  Canada  at  any  rate.  They  may,  there- 
fore, decide  to  print  their  letters  and  other  literature 
in  the  States,  and  mail  it  from  the  other  side  of  the 
border,  trusting  to  the  international  postal  agreement 
for  delivery  by  Canadian  post  offices.  If  this  happens 
it  will  entail  a  loss  to  Canadian  paper  men,  Canadian 
printers  and  Canadian  distributors.  The  market  for 
ground  wood  pulp  continues  only  fair,  and  sulphite 
in  all  lines  is  easy  in  price.  Wrapping  and  other  lines 
of  paper  are  moving  fairly  well,  and  business  is  ex- 
pected to  pick  up  materially  next  month.  In  the  rag 
and  paper  stock  market  there  is  little  doing,  and 
there  are  no  changes  worthy  of  note. 

Quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are: — 

Paper. 

News  (rolls),  $1.95  to  $2  05  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  (sheets),  $2.10  to  $2.15  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 


News  (sheet),  $2.20  up,  depending  on  quantity. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3,  3.75c.  to  4.25c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  3,  4c.  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  2,  4.25c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  4.50c.  to  5.25c. 

Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  $4.75  to  $5.25. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1,  5.25c.  to  6.00c. 

Writings,  4y2C  up. 

Sulphite  bond,  6^e.  to  7i^c. 

Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 

Fibre,  $3.35  to  $4.00 

Manila,  B.,  $2.85  to  $3.25. 

Manila,  No.  2,  $3.10  to  $3.50. 

Manila,  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $4.00. 

Unglazed  Kraft,  $3.90  to  $4.50. 

Glazed  Kraft  $4.25  to  $5.00. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  $17.00  to  $18.00. 
Ground  wood,  $22  to  $24,  delivered. 
Sulphite  (unbleached),  $39  to  $43  del.  in  Canada. 
Sulphite  (unbleached),  $40  to  $44,  delivered  in  U.S. 
Sulphite  (bleached),  $54  to  $58. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings,  $2 . 05 . 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.70. 

No.  1  mixed  shavings,  50e. 

White  blanks,  97y2C. 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.50. 

Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $1.25. 

No.  2  book  stock,  50c. 

No.  1  book  stock,  80c. 

No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.20. 

No.  1  print  Manilas,  65c. 

Folded  news,  30c. 

Over  issues,  40c. 

No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  25c. 

Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.75  to  $6.00. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 

Thirds,  blues,  $1.50. 

Black  linings,  $1.75. 

New  light  flannelettes,  $5 . 00 . 

Ordinary  satinets,  95c. 

Flock,  $1.05. 

Tailor  rags,  90c. 

Manila  rope,  2c  to  2i/4c. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  90c. 


Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are : — 

Book — News — Writing-  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  .$50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Cover  Paper  5^20.  to  7e. 
No.  1  Book,  514c  to  6c  per  lb. 

No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities: 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4 . 40  to  $4 . 50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7V^c. 
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Sulphite  Bond,  6y2C  to  8y2C. 

Writing  Manila  5c. 

Colored  Posters  4c.  to  5c.  per  lb. 

Wrappings. 

!^rey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
jted  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;   2  tons, 

$3.05 ;  1  ton,  3.15 ;  less,  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  car  lots,  $2.85 ;  5  tons,  $2.95 ;  2  tons,  $3.05 ; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.  1  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3 . 55  ;  1  ton,  $3 . 65  ;  less  $3 . 75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 
ton  $3.65  :  less  $3.75. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
M'ews  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 

around  wood,  No.  2,  $22  to  $24,   delivered  United 
States. 

Ground  wood,  No.  1,  $15  to  $16. 


NEW   YORK  MARKETS 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

The  market  for  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp 
during  the  interval  has  been  fairly  active,  consider- 
ing the  heavy  rains  that  have  prevailed  in  the  paper- 
making  districts.  The  demand  has  been  good,  and 
prices  have  had  a  firm  tone.  Contract  shipments  have 
been  normal,  and  the  accumulations  at  grinding  cen- 
tres have  been  small.  The  demand  for  newsprint  pa- 
per has  not  been  very  acitve  and  grinders  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  way  their  product  has  been  going 
under  these  conditions.  The  fact  that  contracts  have 
been  closed  until  well  into  the  spring  and  early 
summer  has  a  strengthening  tendency  on  the  market. 
Mill  prices  have  essentially  unchanged  since  the  last 
report. 

Opinions  regarding  the  sulphite  market  vaiy  to 
some  extent.  Some  importers  believe  that  the  mar- 
ket will  show  sharp  advances  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  others  say  that  the  tendency  is 
downward.  It  is  the  opinion  of  paper  manufacturers 
that  they  can  buy  all  the  pulp  they  need  for  imme- 
diate use  at  practically  their  own  prices,  and  are  satis- 
fied to  withhold  from  any  contract  dealings  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Rags  have  been  in  poor  demand,  and  the  prices  of 
all  grades  are  weak,  except  roofing  stock,  which  has 
shown  slight  advance. 

The  unusually  poor  state  of  the  board  market  has 
kept  the  price  of  old  waste  papers  of  the  lower  grades 
down  to  a  very  low  level.  Shipments  to  mills  have 
been  made  with  somewhat  more  favorable  advantage 
to  the  buyer  than  to  the  seller.  It  is  true  that  a 
slight  advance  in  price  of  mixed  papers  has  occurred 
since  the  last  report,  but  the  value  is  still  such  as  to 
be  the  source  of  loss  .to  the  packers  of  this  grade. 


Quotations  as  reported  are  25  to  271/2  cents  a  hundred- 
weight. Soft  white  shavings  are  in  poor  demand,  and 
the  price  is  as  low  as  at  any  time  during  the  last 
year.  The  market  value  ranged  between  1.75  to  1.80 
cents  a  pound.  Accumulations  of  all  kinds  of  old  pa- 
pers are  rather  large.  Old  manilas  and  newspapers  are 
available  in  unusually  large  quantities. 

The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  papers  has  been  rather 
quiet  during  the  past  two  weeks.  Newsprint  has  been 
in  poor  demand,  and  the  shipments  both  from  domestic 
and  Canadian  mills  to  the  local  publishers  had  been 
subnormal.  Prices  were  reported  to  be  fairly  firm. 
The  wrapping  paper  business  has  been  rather  weak, 
and  demand  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  last  re- 
port. Writings,  bonds  and  ledgers  have  shown  a  slight 
improvement.  Book  papers  have  moved  along  fairly 
well,  except  on  contract  with  periodical  publishers, 
who  have  been  taking  less  than  normal  supplies  for  the 
last  three  months.  Coated  papers  have  been  in  poor 
demand,  and  prices  have  been  unsatisfactory.  The 
tissue  market  has  been  weak  and  featureless.  No.  1 
whites  have  sold  as  low  as  40  cents  a  ream,  and  No.  2 
white  have  been  going  quietly  at  38  cents  a  ream  in 
carload  business.  Box  makers  have  been  quiet,  and 
this  fact  accounts  for  the  poor  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  boards.  Prices  are  weaker  than  ever  before,  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  that 
there  is  not  much  hope  of  a  better  demand  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Pulps. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $19  to  $23,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.021/2  to  2.25,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  imptd.,  1.80c  to  1.95c,  ex  dock, 
New  York. 

Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  2.05c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.75c  to  2.90e,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.05e  to  2.15c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  1.95c  to  2.05c  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.80e  to  3.00c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.95c  to  2.05e,  ex  dock,  New  York. 

Paper. 

Quotations  unchanged  for  all  grades  of  paper: — 
News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.05,  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs,  1 . 95  to  2 . 00,  f.o.b.,  New  York 
News,  sheets,  2.20  to  2.30  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots,  M.F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  1334e  to  17c,  del.  east  of 
Miss.  River. 

Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  11c  del.  east  Miss  R 
Writing  paper.  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,5c  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  51/2C  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,  81/2C  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Linen  paper,  8c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  4%c  to  51/l.c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.65c  to  3.25c,  delivered, 
'■^'••ift,  No.  1,  $3.60  to  $4.00  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  .$3.35  to  $3.50  f.o.b.  New  York. 
T^oxboards,  news,  $23  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $21  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  chip,  $22  per  ton,  delivered 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  40c  to  421/2C,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgetown  Coated  Pa- 
per Mills,  Georgetown,  Ont.,  was  held  a  few  days  ago, 
when  satisfactory  reports  were  presented  for  the  past 
year.  J.  A.  "Willoughby  was  re-elected  president  and 
secretary,  and  L.  E.  Fleck,  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  The  company  have  recently  opened  an  office 
and  warerooms  in  Toronto  at  11  Duncan  Street  in 
the  Atwell  Fleming  Printing  Co. 's  building  where 
stock  is  carried.  F.  H.  Gage  is  in  charge  of  the  Toron- 
to office  and  warehouse. 

"Welland  D.  Woodruff,  President  of  the  Lincoln  Pa- 
per Mills  Co.,  Merritton,  Ont.,  has  gone  to  Jekyl  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  where  he  will  spend  a  few 
weeks'  holiday.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Jekyl  Island 
Club. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  Toron- 
to, held  recently,  very  good  reports  were  presented  for 
the  past  year,  and  the  profit-sharing  plan  of  the  com- 
pany, which  has  been  in  operation  for  thirteen  years, 
has  worked  out  successfully  to  all  concerned.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  President,  "W.  J.  Gage; 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  S.  B.  Gundy; 
Secretary,  A.  G.  Parker ;  Treasurer,  H.  H.  Love ;  Sup- 
erintendent, H.  F.  E.  Kent.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  of  St.  Catharines,  held  on 
the  same  day,  Mr.  Gage  was  elected  President,  Mr. 
Gundy,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director,  and 
Geo.  H.  Jefferson,  Secretary-Treasurer,  succeeding  C. 
S.  Pattenson,  who  is  now  Captain  in  the  Nineteenth 
Battalion  and  on  his  way  to  the  front.  L.  A.  Dance  is 
sales  manager. 

A  federal  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Universal 
Wall  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  with  headquarters  in  To- 
ronto, and  share  capital  of  $100,000.  The  powers  of 
the  company  are  very  extensive,  among  them  being 
to  manufacture,  buy,  sell  and  deal  in  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise  of  all  kinds.  The  incorporators  are 
James  Aitchison,  John  A.  Donovan,  Thomas  0.  Cox, 
Duncan  McArthur  and  Peter  R.  Ritchie. 

The  new  headquarters  building  of  the  National  Sani- 
tarium Association  on  College  Street,  Toronto,  was 
formally  opened  a  few  days  ago.  The  handsome  and 
well  appointed  structure  was  erected  as  the  result  of 
the  generous  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
W.  J.  Gage,  President  of  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.,  Toronto, 
and  the  Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  of  St.  Catharines,  who  has 
taken  a  lifelong  interest  in  fighting  "the  white 
plague." 

British  Columbia  mills  are  now  tendering  on  one  of 
the  largest  lumbering  contracts  ever  opened  for  world- 
wide competition.  Through  the  British  Government 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  France  is  asking  for  a 
su[)ply  of  five  hundred  million  feet  of  lumber  to  be 
us(id  in  the  construction  of  one  hundred  thousand  two- 
roomed  houses.  These  small  homes  are  to  house  the 
section  of  the  population  of  France  which  has  lost 
its  all  through  the  ravages  of  war.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  one  of  the  British  Columbia  mills  se- 
cured the  contract. 


A  settler,  writing  from  Northern  Ontario,  to  a  To- 
ronto paper,  complains  that  many  of  the  residents  are 
in  a  tight  corner  and  at  a  farmers'  meeting  held  at 
Por(iuis  Junction  recently,  there  was  a  general  com- 
plaint that,  owing  to  the  failure  of  advances  being 
paid  on  pulp  wood  already  vmder  contract,  the  embargo 
on  shipment  and  the  lack  of  a  market  for  railway  ties, 
many  of  the  settlers  are  badly  off  financially  and,  un- 
less something  is  done  for  their  relief,  a  serious  crisis 
will  soon  be  reached.  One  resolution  was  passed  to 
lay  the  true  facts  before  the  Ontario  Government  by 
means  of  a  deputation  and  another  to  write  a  letter 
to  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  Minister  of  Railways  and 
Canals,  soliciting  him  to  issue  contracts  for  ties  for 
the  Transcontinental  Railway. 

E.  L.  Crooker,  who  has  for  some  time  been  repre- 
sentative of  the  Laurentide  Co.  in  Ontario,  with  head- 
quarters in  Toronto,  left  this  week  for  New  York  City 
where  he  will  act  as  United  States  representative  of 
the  company  with  offices  in  the  Aeolian  Building,  42nd 
Street.  Robert  Houch  of  the  Montreal  staff  of  the 
Laurentide  Co.,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Crooker  in  Toronto. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Co.,  Limited,  was  held  in  the  head  offices,  Toronto,  on 
February  17.  In  view  of  the  rather  quiet  business 
conditions  that  prevailed  during  the  past  year  the  re- 
ports presented  from  the  different  plants  of  the  com- 
pany were  regarded  as  verj^  satisfactory.  The  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  season  were  viewed  favorably. 
The  shareholders  endorsed  the  action  of  the  officers 
of  the  company  in  having  contributed  to  the  Patriotic, 
Red  Cross,  and  other  funds,  and  recommended  that  fur- 
ther contributions  be  made  to  such  relief  funds  as  the 
officers  might  deem  best,  to  bring  the  amount  up  to 
five  thousand  dollars.  The  officers  elected  were : — 
President,  I.  H.  Weldon,  Toronto ;  Vice-President,  T.  A. 
Weldon,  Thorold ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  F.  Duncan, 
Toronto ;  Board  of  Directors :  I.  H.  Weldon,  T.  A.  Wel- 
don, S.  F.  Duncan,  G.  R.  Copping,  C.  B.  Gordon,  S. 
B.  Monroe,  Ralph  Emery,  W.  M.  Loveland,  and  A. 
B.  Connable.  After  the  business  proceedings,  the  di- 
rectors were  entertained  to  a  luncheon  at  the  National 
Club,  as  the  guests  of  President  Weldon. 

S.  F.  Duncan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  is  spending  a  few  weeks 
with  his  family  at  Dayton  Beach,  Florida. 

The  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  report  a  large 
number  of  orders  on  hand.  The  plant  is  now  under 
the  superintendence  of  C.  Nelson  Gain,  late  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  St.  Cath- 
arines. Before  leaving  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties 
recently,  Mr.  Gain  was  presented  with  an  apprecia- 
tive address  accompanied  by  a  handsome  Morris 
chair.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Superintendent 
W.  A.  Anderson,  on  behalf  of  the  staff  among  whom 
Mr.  Gain  was  very  popular,  and  all  expressed  best 
wishes  for  his  success  in  his  new  and  wider  sphere  of 
endeavor. 
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The  Trade  Board  figures  for  January  showing  the 
Ihitish  imports  and  exports  of  papers,  boards,  paper 

I  ags,  envelopes,  cards,  and  unenumerated  papers,  for 

I I  t  actically  the  first  month  since  August  last,  show 
the  effects  of  war.  Of  course  shipping  on  the  various 
■-ea  routes  is  well  protected,  but  the  set-back  is  due 
lo  the  high  tariff  on  freightage  and  the  scarcity  of  la- 
bor and  ships  since  the  new  year  opened.  Added  to 
these  difficulties  are  congestion  at  the  various  English 
;i!id  Scotch  ports,  and  the  great  delays  caused  in  load- 
ing and  discharging  steamers.  All  these  new  features 
fiiat  have  lately  sprung  into  existence  very  seriously 
handicapped  the  imports  and  exports  of  papers,  and, 
consequently,  the  decreases  in  some  instances  are  ma- 
tri'ial.  The  imports  in  January  were  as  follows,  com- 
pared with  previous  years: 

1912.       1913.      1914.  1915. 
Cwts.       Cwts.      Cwts.  Cwts. 
Quantities   965,846    990,278    991,246  834,300 

£  £  £  £ 

Values   586,462    611,699    631,043  437,715 

Supplies  are  cut  off  froui  Germany,  part  of  Belgium, 
and  part  of  France,  which  also  helps  to  make  the  de- 
crease greater,  but  so  far  as  the  Gei'man  imports  are 
concerned  and  the  Austrian,  the  British  paper  mill  own- 
rather  welcome  the  stoppage,  as  Germans  are  keen 
competitors  in  London  and  other  large  provincial  cen- 
1  res.     The  supplies  of  reel  paper  from  Newfoundland 

III  January  was  35,880  cwts.  (compared  with  104,535 
cwts.  in  1914),  and  from  the  States  9,060  cwts.,  com- 
pared with  8,301  cwts.  in  January,  1914.  The  total 
supplies  of  newsprint  on  and  not  on  reels  reached  226,- 
()06  cwts.,  as  against  327,864  cwts.  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1914.  Increased  supplies  of  coated  paper 
also  reached  England  from  the  States,  the  quantity  be- 
ing 493  cwts — an  increase  of  45  cwts.  Canadian  fig- 
Mics  are  not  furnished. 


The  export  trade  has  not  suffered  a  very  great  calam- 
ity, and  when  compared  with  the  German,  Austrian- 
Hungarian,  B^reueh  and  Belgium  and  Russian  (Finland) 
il  is  remarkable  in  all  the  adverse  circumstances  that 
the  figures  have  reached  such  a  total.  The  total  for 
January,  compared  with  previous  years  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1912.  1913.  1914.  1915. 
Cwts.       Cwts.     Cwts.  Cwts. 

Quantities   287,369    322,931    336,394  213,797 

£  £  £  £ 

Values.   314,764    334,844    332,538  203,630 

Supplies  to  Germany,  French,  and  Belgian  sources 
are  either  cut  off  or  partly  reduced  and  added  to  these 
eet-batks  are  the  shipping  difficulties.  The  supplies 
to  Canada  were:  Writing  paper,  113  cwts  (as  aginst 
475  cwts  in  January  1914)  ;  printing  paper  3,752  cwts. 
(as  against  6,858  cwts.)  ;  Unenumerated  papers,  177 
cwts.  (as  against  336  cwts.).  The  total  export  of  news- 
print and  fine  printing  papers  reached  106,403  cwts. 
as  against  169,000  cwts.  in  1914,  187,865  cwts.  in  1913, 
and  155,007  cwts.  in  1912.  To  all  markets  reduced  siip- 
plies  have  been  sent,  owing  to  the  high  shipping  tariffs, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  profit  after  these  are 


charged  for.  There  is  also  great  delays  on  the  rail- 
ways in  England,  supplies  being  held  up  for  weeks 
at  a  time  in  order  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  troops. 
The  greatest  decreases  in  the  exports  are  noticeable  to 
markets  such  as  Australia,  Africa,  India,  New  Zea- 
land and  Canada. 

^  ^ 

Considering  the  extensive  scale  on  which  paper-mak- 
ing materials  were  imported  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1914,  the  imports  in  January  would  have 
been  far  greater  if  Canada  had  been  amongst  the 
supplying  countries.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  pulp 
makers  of  the  Dominion  to  look  into.  The  suppliers 
of  ground  wood  in  January  were  (quantities  in  tons  of 
20  cwts.)  : 

1914.  1915. 

Sweden   6,729  11,108 

Norway   29,807  11,620 

Canada   1,294   

For  some  unknown  reason  (except  that  the  heavy 
buying  in  November  and  December  changed  matters) 
Canada  sent  no  pulp  in  January,  whereas  supplies  were 
received  in  1912  to  the  extent  of  2,020  tons  and  307 
tons  in  1913.  The  total  supplies  of  ground  wood,  sul- 
phite and  sulphate  to  reach  the  British  market  in  Jan- 
uary were,  compared  with  other  years  : — Quantities : 
1912,  84,906  tons;  1913,  72,247  tons;  1914,  75,511  tons; 
1915,  58,223  tons. 

The  German,  Austrian  and  part  of  the  Finnish  sup- 
plies are  cut  oft',  owing  to  the  war.  Water  conditions 
in  Norway  have  reduced  the  supplies  from  that  coun- 
try. The  total  supplies  of  sulphite  and  sulphate  were 
32,902  tons,  as  against  35,511  tons  in  January  1914,  and 
33,262  tons  in  1913. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  ad- 
vertising for  applications  for  the  leasing  of  lands  for 
the  cutting  of  papegrus  which,  with  tambookie  grass, 
is  having  the  attention  of  the  Commerce  and  Industries 
Department.  It  has  been  found,  after  tests  and  analy- 
sis, that  the  two  wild  crops  are  excellent  paper-making 
materials.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  the  supply  of 
raw  material  for  paper-making,  the  present  seems  an 
opportune  moment  to  establish  some  scheme  which  will 
enable  the  supplies  to  be  exported  from  Africa. 
*       *  # 

According  to  a  Government  report  recently  issued 
in  London  by  the  Foreign  Office,  the  paper-making  in- 
dustry in  India  is  not  making  the  headway  that  one 
would  expect.  There  are  nine  mills  at  work  with  a  no- 
minal capital  of  only  £360,000,  and  the  production  in 
1913  was  601/2  million  pounds  of  coarse  papers.  Of 
course,  the  imports  of  paper  in  India  mainly  come  from 
the  lii-itish  mills,  with  which  the  Indian  mills  have  to 
compete,  and  therein  lies  the  great  difference.  While 
the  production  of  paper  in  India  was  valued  at  £533,- 
000,  the  imports  reached  £1,525,000— printing  pai)er 
to  the  extent  of  £372,000,  writing  paper  and  envelopes 
to  the  extent  of  £260,000.  Pulps  and  rags  were  im- 
ported to  the  value  of  £116,000  compared  with  £111,- 
000  the  previous  year. 
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Messrs.  Henderson,  Craig  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  are  agents 
for  some  Canadian  pulp  mills,  have  issued  their  annual 
report  of  the  25th  ordinary  general  meeting.  Mr.  Henry 
Johnson  presided.  The  report  states  that  after  pro- 
viding for  the  preference  dividends,  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  25  per  cent  for  the  year  was  declared  on  the 
ordinary  shares  of  the  company,  and  a  balance  of  £3,- 
405  12s  3d  is  carried  forward  to  next  year's  account. 
Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  during  the  second  half  of 
the  company's  year  operations  had  been  considerably 
upset  by  the  war.  One  of  the  directors  and  four  mem- 
bers of  "the  staff  are  in  His  Majesty's  forces.  There  are 
Mr.  A.  D.  E.  Craig  who  is  a  captain  and  adjutant  in 
the  Queen's  while  Mr.  H.  Walker  of  the  staff  is  with 
the  London  Scottish,  and  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Hinson  and 
J.  Garside  are  serving  in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery.  The 
company  has  given  £100  to  the  National  Relief  Fund. 

#  *  * 

The  report  of  the  half-year  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  which  Sir  John  Hamer  is 
president,  shows  a  profit  of  £2,187,  making  with  £43,- 
219  brought  forward,  a  total  of  £45,406.  The  direc- 
tors have  recommended  that  a  dividend  of  21/2  per  cent 
for  the  half-year  be  paid,  carrying  forward  £42,906. 
For  the  corresponding  half-year  of  1913  there  was  a 
loss  of  £1,656,  but  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  was  paid. 
For  the  half-year  ended  June  last  there  was  a  profit 
of  £1,413,  but  no  dividend  was  declared.  The  profits 
since  1912  have  been  as  follows :— 1912,  £13,478 ;  1913, 
£2,591;  1914,  £3,600.  The  dividend  of  21/2  per  cent 
compares  with  10  per  cent  in  1913  and  11%  in  1912. 

Seeing  that  dyes  and  dyestuffs  are  badly  wanted  now 
in  the  British  paper  industry  for  the  production  of 
colored  papers,  the  interesting  announcement  is  now 
made  that  the  present  conditions  will  be  relieved  so  far 
as  the  Government  is  concerned.  The  first  scheme 
submitted  was  not  acceptable,  and  now  a  modified 
one  has  been  presented,  which  includes  the  formation 
of  a  company  with  an  initial  share  capital  of  £2,000,- 
000,  of  which  £1,000,000  will  be  issued  in  the  first  in- 
stance. This  money  will  be  loaned  for  25  years  at  4 
per  cent  interest,  payable  out  of  the  net  profits.  The 
modified  scheme  is  smaller  than  the  first  one,  but_  it 
will  be  enlarged  if  it  proves  a  success.  Another  point 
about  it  is  that  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  capi- 
tal the  public  are  asked  to  subscribe  will  be  spread 
over  a  large  number  of  men  and  the  debenture  capital 
put  in  by  the  Government  is  equal  to  the  share  capital, 
whereas  in  most  commercial  enterprises  the  share  capi- 
tal is  usually  three  or  four  times  the  size  of  the  deben- 
tures. This  amended  scheme  should  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lie  for  support.  Up  to  the  middle  of  February  it  has 
not  been  adversely  criticised,  whereas  the  first  one 
came  in  for  a  lot  of  abuse.  Added  to  the  scheme  there 
will  be  a  sum  of  £100,000  each  year  for  10  years  for 
the  purpose  of  research  work.  This  will  mean  great 
developments  and  taking  the  new  scheme  as  a  whole 
the  Germans  after  the  war  is  over  will  have  their 
work  cut  out  to  recapture  what  they  have  lost.  Ar- 
rangements are  also  being  made  to  develop  trade  in 
dyes  with  the  Swiss  makers. 

#  *  * 

Canadians  may  be  interested  to  know  that  recent 
deaths  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  meant  large  fortunes  being  left  behind. 
Mr.  Berner,  of  Berner  &  Neilsen,  pulp  agents,  has  left 
£135,815;  Mr.  Yates,  a  director  of  the  Wall  Paper 
Manufacturers'  Ltd.,  £35,702;  Mr.  Newling,  £51,562; 
Mr.  John  Galloway,  the  well-known  Scotch  paper-ma- 


ker, £85,299 ;  and  Mr.  Alexand  Duxbury  formerly  of 
one  of  the  Lancashire  mills,  £78,837.  British  paper 
manufacturers  of  some  years'  standing  are  considered 

always  to  be  wealthy  men. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  British  paper  mill  owners  are  now  giv- 
ing their  attention  to  the  makes  of  paper  usually  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Germans  and  Austrians.  Filter 
papers,  for  instance,  were  solely  confined  to  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  a  monoply,  but  now  Messrs.  Balston, 
of  Springfield  Mill,  Maidstone,  have  introduced  several 
superior  grades  which  are  highly  commented  upon. 
Consequently,  when  the  war  is  over,  the  Germans  will 
find  some  keen  competitors  to  deal  with,  as  well  as  an 
antagonistic  feeling  towards  anj-thing  of  German  orig- 
in. Other  large  paper  producers  are  working  on  dif- 
ferent qualities,  and  one  or  two  large  firms  have  told 
me  that  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  weeks  their  new 
improvements  will  be  announced.  The  great  fear  of 
the  manufacturers  is  the  old  game  of  the  Germans, 
who,  in  order  to  capture  the  market  in  any  particular 
grade  of  paper,  resort  to  price-cutting  and  reducing 
tariffs.  As  a  result,  also  of  their  free  imports  the  Bri- 
tish mill  men  have  to  compete  with  the  makers  of  the 
producing  countries  all  the  world  over,  and,  needless 
to  say,  London  and  Manchester  are  the  two  dumping 
grounds  of  every  country.  This  is  the  reason  why 
British  mills  can  produce  papers  cheaper  and  run  their 
mills  more  economically  than  is  the  case  in  America  or 
Canada.  They  must  resort  to  everything  on  the  mini- 
mum scale.  All  the  large  mill  men  are  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  on  foreign  imports — that  is  from  places  outside 
the  Empire. 

*  *  * 

Sulphite  and  sulphate  pi'ices  are  on  a  higher  scale, 
and  the  cost  of  producing  paper  here  is  now  consid- 
erably enhanced.  The  shipping  rates  is  the  cause,  and 
though  business  is  not  plentifid,  some  good  ti-ansac- 
tions  have  been  closed  for  prompt  parcels  at  prices  sat- 
isfactory to  the  seller.  As  to  the  future,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  gauge  anything.  Every  week  a  change  comes. 
Stocks,  however,  are  plentiful  in  England  and  in  Scan- 
dinavia. Norwegians  and  Swedes  say  that  they  are 
getting  some  good  prices  and  they  also  report  an  im- 
provement in  business,  with  a  further  tendency  of 
prices  rising.  In  London,  quotations  are  nominally 
as  follows,  c.i.f .  British  ports : — 

Bleached  sulphite  (No.  1)  $60.04  to  $67.20. 

Sulphite  Easv  Bleaching,  $48  to  $48.50. 

Sulphite,  strong  $40.90  to  $41.90. 

Unbleached  soda,  $41  to  $43. 

Soda  Kraft,  $41.90  to  $42. 

It  will  be  observed  on  reference  to  past  quotations 
that  all  prices  have  advanced  except  in  the  case  of 
bleached  sulphite. 

*  *  # 

There  is  a  good  inquiry  for  groimd  wood.  Only 
prompt  dealings  are  considered,  and  prices  are  in- 
creasing. Stocks  in  the  mills  are  good.  From  Scan- 
dinavia comes  the  report  that  the  low  water  conditions 
have  hampered  the  grinders  in  December  and  two 
previous  months,  while  the  Swedes  are  well  off  with 
supplies.  Arrivals  in  England  from  Scandinavia  are 
on  a  small  scale,  and  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
none  are  reported.  Prices  are  now  nominally  as  fol- 
lows, c.i.f.  British  ports : — 

Ground  wood  moist  (pine)  $12.70  to  $13.40. 

Ground  wood,  dry,  $24.60  to  $12.60. 

*  *  # 

France  is  buying  pulp  on  a  small  scale,  and  paying 
dear  rate  for  it.     The  Dutch  trade  is  very  dull,  and 
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the  Scandinavians  says  they  cannot  make  any  head- 
way on  account  of  the  German  pulp  lying  in  Holland. 
Dutch  buyers  report  that  the  market  is  over-stocked. 

^  JC, 
^  Tt"  TS" 

In  the  chemical  trade,  business  is  active.  Sulphur, 
soda  ash,  alum  and  rosin,  are  dearer,  and  prices  are 
varying  lately.  Stocks  of  rosin  are  getting  depleted. 
Bleaching  powder  contracts  can  be  closed  on  a  lower 
basis,  than  was  the  case  in  December,  on  export.  Alum 
is  $1.20  dearer  per  ton.  About  12  cents  is  added  to 
rosin  prices.  American  is  also  scarce.  Soda  crystals, 
saltcake,  and  ammonia  alkali  are  unchanged  in  values 
since  last  report. 

China  clay  exports  are  hampered  by  the  shipping 
troubles  and  production  curtailed.  About  5  per  cent 
more  is  charged  for  all  other  fillings. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  weekly  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  two  weeks  ending  February  5,  was  as 
follows: — Exports  to  Canada:  Printing  paper,  1,113 
cwts. ;  writing  paper,  61  cwts ; .  paper  hangings,  14 
c'wts. ;  paper  stock,  51  tons.  Imports  from  Canada ; 
Packing  paper,  36  reels ;  coated  paper,  4  cases ;  toilet 
paper,  76  cases;  wood  pulp  boards,  1,680  cwts. 

#  «  « 

Messrs.  Sindall  &  Bacon,  who  do  a  great  deal  of 
research  work  for  the  Colonial  Governments  are  now 
commissioned  by  the  Queensland  authorities  to  make 
a  full  report  on  the  paper-making  qualities  of  the 
Prickly  Pear — a  new  fibre  that  has  recently  come  to 
notice.  The  report  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest 
for  publication. 

#  *  * 

Judging  by  the  public  speeches  that  are  made  in 
London  and  elsewhere  lately,  the  opinion  prevails  that 
Canada  will  enjoy  a  time  of  prosperity  when  the  war 
is  over.  The  "World's  Paper  Trade  Review,"  a  week- 
ly journal  in  London,  in  its  editorial  column  points  out 
that  the  Canadians  are  very  wisely  preparing  them- 
selves for  eventualities  in  the  paper  trade,  and  says 
that  while  these  preparations  are  being  made,  British 
manufacturers  are  lacking  in  their  enterprise  and  en- 
ergy. There  is  no  doubt  that  now  is  Canada's  time, 
and  the  quicker  the  markets  are  gripped,  the  better 
will  be  the  results. 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 

London,  February  13,  1915. 
After  the  dull  state  of  the  British  paper  industry  ex- 
i)orts  in  January,  there  is  now  a  slight  improvement, 
and  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  at  present  the  February 
ligures  will  not  be  very  disappointing.  The  scarcity 
of  shippin,  high  tariffs,  and  war  insurance  are  the 
great  "bug-bears"  at  the  moment  and  mills  are  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  wait.  During  the  first  two 
weeks  of  this  month  some  good  shipments  have  been 
made  to  foreign  and  Colonial  markets.  On  home  ac- 
count trade  is  not  too  brisk.  Newsprint,  of  course,  is 
still  finding  a  good  consuming  channel  on  account  of 
war  news,  and  most  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspa- 
pers are  now  back  to  their  normal  size  again.  Gen- 
erally, it  may  be  said  the  newsprint  trade  is  very  fair, 
;ind  prices  range  from  li/4d  to  iy2d  a  pound,  less  the 
usual  percentages.  Norwegian  newsprint  can  be  bought 
i'or  114  and  Id  less  71/2  per  cent.  Many  buyers  are, 
liowever,  holding  back  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  reduced 
price  in  the  near  future,  but  this  anticipated  turn  of 
events  may  never  come  otf,  when  one  considers  the 
price  of  mechanical,  with  its  rising  tendency.  Stocks 


of  newsprint  are  plentiful  at  the  various  mills  and  the 
delays  on  the  railways  are  causing  trouble  between  the 
manufacturers  and  consumers.  Writing  papers,  wrap- 
ping and  packing  papers,  in  addition  to  boards  of  all 
kinds,  are  only  enjoying  a  moderate  trade,  and  busi- 
ness in  these  lines  might  be  much  better.  This  state 
of  things  is  fully  expected  after  the  stocks  laid  in 
by  buyers  in  November  and  December. 


LATE  NEWS. 


Among  those  from  Canada,  who  attended  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  City,  were  T.  J.  Stevenson  and 
George  E.  Challes,  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Montreal;  J.  B.  Beveridge,  of  the  Dryden  Timber  and 
Power  Corporation,  Dryden,  Ont. ;  0.  H.  Moore,  of  the 
Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Toronto;  Charles  V. 
Syrett,  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Co.,  Toronto; 
A.  M.  Huestis,  of  Toronto,  and  others. 

W.  E.  Stavert,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  President 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  who  has 
been  spending  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  Old  Country 
on  business,  has  returned  home. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Jenssen,  of  the  firm  of  G.  D.  Jenssen  and 
Co.,  mill  architects  and  engineers,  has  been  making 
extensive  trips  recently  in  the  interests  of  |his  com- 
pany. Mr.  Jenssen  is  going  after  business  in  an  ag- 
gressive way.  For  four  years  he  was  connected  with 
pulp  and  paper  consulting  engineers,  and  for  three 
years  was  chief  engineer  on  the  construction  of  the 
Norddentoscher  Cellulosefabrik,  Konigsberg,  Ger- 
many. For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Riordon  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  Hawkesbury,  Ont. 


A.  Klipstein  &  Co. 
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Colors,  Dyestuffs  and  Chemicals 

For  Paper  Makers 

SULPHATE  ALUMINA 
CHINA  CLAY 

Casein,  Soda  Ash, Bleaching  Powder 

VEGETABLE  TALLOW 

For  Preventing  Foaml 

AURAMINE  NEWS  BLUE 
VICTORIA  BLUE 

BISMARCK  BROWN 


Shades  promptly  matched  in  our  Laboratory 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


PULP  and  PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Albertson, 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

305  E.  Main  St.  Confederation  Life  BIdg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.   -    Toronto,  Ont. 


rrf\  c  uADnv  M.Am.  soc.  m.e. 

btiU.  r.  riAKU  I  ,  M.Can.  Soc,  C.E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water 
Power  Developments. 

Langdon  Building,  309  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Hydraulic  De- 
velopments, Power 
Plants,  Reports,  Con- 
sultation. 


JOS.  H.WALLACE  &  CO. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 
Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 
Salisbury  House,  London,  E.C. 


L  F.Laliberte,  F.E.  Lt.  Col.  L.  J.  D.  Marquis, F.E. 

LALIBERTE  &  MARQUIS 

FOREST  ENGINEERS 
Limit  Cruising,  Forest  Management  i 
and  Valuation,  Timber  Maps, 
Landscape  Gardening,  and  Transaction 

on  Limits  or  Private  Forests. 
72  MOUNTAIN  HILL    Phone  467  fQUEBEc 


E,  R.  BARKER 

Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 

Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite 
Mills,  Bleaching  Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine 
Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda  Plants.  Re- 
covery of  By-Products. 

79  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


j=  Forest   Engineer  = 

'  LAUDERBURN,  D.  E.,  Forest 
Engineer.  Timber  Estimates, 
Forest  Surveys  and  Maps, 
Room  6030,  Metropolitan  Life 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 

Engineers  and  Architects 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

Power  Plants  and  other  Industrial  Works 
CORtSTINE  BLDG.  Continental  Life  Bldg., 

MONTREAL.  Toronto. 
Bank  of  British  North  America  Bldg.,  St.John,  N.B. 
Bell  Tel.:  M.  3890  Tel.:  M.  5917 


C.  E.  Eaton.  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.E.    J.  P.  Brownell,  C.E 

EATON  &  BROWNELL 

Consulting  Engineers  &  Architects 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Electric 
Power  Development,  Examination  of  Properties, 
Consultation  Reports 
SMITH  BLDG-  WATERTOWN.  N.Y. 


Complete  Paper,  Box  Board,  Pulp  and 
Coating  Mills  and  Wood  Rooms.  Econ- 
omies in  Cost  of  Production.  Studies 
and  Reports  on  Industrial  Plants.  Effi- 
ciency of  Operation.  Efficiency  of 
Equipment.  Power,  Heating,  Drying, 
Ventilating,  Lighting  and  Handling 
Materials  for  Industrial  Plants  of  all 
kinds. 

OFFICE  OF  I.  B.  PIlllTiR 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE    MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid    Systems,   Sulphur  Burners 
Reclaimers,  Digester  Linings,  and 
Bricks 

SULPHITE   MILL  SPECIALISTS 


Leo  Schlick,  M.E. 

CONSULTING 
ENGINEER. 

Mitscherlich  Sulphite  Mills 
Straw  Board  Mills 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Steam  Plant 

Waste  Heat  and  Waste 
Fibre  Recovery 
Reports 

Estimates 
WESTMINSTER  HOTEL, 

240  Jarvis  St.,  -  Toronto,  Ont. 

PHONE    ADELAIDE  3720. 


PAPER  MAKERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

St.  Austell,  England  Easton,  Pa.,  U.S.A 


Rosin 
Size, 


Clay, 

Satin 
White 


Loading  Clay  by  an  endless  belt,  Fowey.  —  Monthly  Cargoes  to  principal  pons. 
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INDEX  TO  MILL  SUPPLIES 

This  Directory  is  published  to  facilitate  the  work  of  our  readers,  in  the  mills.  If  the  information  sought  is  uoi 
found,  an  invitation  is  extended  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  will  gladly  be  of  all  assistance  ooss«W» 


Air  Compressors 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York 

Smart-Turuer  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Air  Hoists 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York,  N.Y, 

Morris,  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Oni 

Baits.  ' 

Smart- Woods  Ltd  ,  Montreal,  Que. 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  Si  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co..  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Beaters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Dillon  Mach.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Jones,  E.  D.  Si  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 

Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Beltinit  ,  _ 

Can.  Fairbanks- Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 
Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Dominion  Belting  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Keddaway,  F.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 

Bleachina  Powders 

Brunner,  Mond  Si  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

IClipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Can. 

Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 
Bleaching  Machinery 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Blowers 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
/Boilers 

Canadian  AUis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantlord,  Ont. 
Brass  Wire  Cloth,  Fourdrlnier  Wires 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Mfg.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont 

Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd,,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Johnson,  C    H.  &  Sons,  bt.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 

Taylor,  James,  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

United  Wire  Works,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Westbye,  P.  P..  Peterboro,  Can. 

Calender  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Farrel    Foundry  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Carriers 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Causticlsinit  Systems 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chain  Crane 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Oni. 

Chain  Blocks 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Gaaln  Drives  (Silent  and  Steel  Roller) 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Change  Speed  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Chemicals,  Colors,  Etc 

Brunner,  Mond  Si  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Klipstein,  A.  &  Co  ,  Montreal,  Can. 
Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Tippet  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can.  . 

Wiison-Paterson  Co.,  Board  ol  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can 
Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can 

China  Clay 

China  Clay  Co.,  Manchester,  England 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 

Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co  ,  Easton,  Pa. 

Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal.  Can. 

Chippers 

Boving  Si  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Chip  Disintegrators 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Chip  Screens 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Clutches 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Cranes 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can.  " 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Oni. 

Smart-Turner  Mach.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont, 
Cranes — Hand  Power 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Cranes — Overhead  Travelling 

Blet'  en,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sma  t-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Morris,  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Oni  , 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Conveying  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  I  1. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Jeffrey  Mtg   Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Couch  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  DeL 
,.    Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sherbrooke  Mach  Co    Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont 
Counter  Shaft  Fixtures 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Couplings 

Jones  and  Glassco.  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Cut  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Cutters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edidburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Cylinders 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,    Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Cylinder  Covers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que, 
Cylinder  Moulds 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152,  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke.  Que, 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Cylinder  Roils 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont 
Dandy  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Oni 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Johnson  &  Sons,  C.  H.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 

Marshall,  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 
Digester  Lining 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Preston's  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Radcliffe,  Eng. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Digester  Gauges 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Drainer  Bottoms 

Snell,  Samuel,  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Dryers 

Bertram  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Out. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Supplies 

Forman,  John,  248  Craig  Street  W.,  Montreal 
Engines 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Evaporators 

Boving  Si  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Process  Engiiieers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey  Si  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Exhausters 

The  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 
Experimental  Machinery 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall,  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 

Process  Enginners  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
E: porters 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 
Felts 

Ayers,  Ltd.,  Lachute  Mills,  Que. 
Bates  Si  Innes,  Ltd.,  Carleton  Place,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Huyck,  F.  C,  Albany.  N.Y. 
Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  St.  Henry,  Montreal, 
Penmans,  Ltd.  ,St.  Hyacinthe.  Can. 
Porritt,  Joseph  &  Sons,  -Manchester,  Eng 
Spencer,  J.  H.  &  Sons,  Bury,  England.. 
Tippett  Arthu  iP.  Si  Co..  Montrea*  Can 
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Filters 

BovMie  &  Co    of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ou 

Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cowans'v  .iie,  H.- 

Pu»ey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Friction  Hoists 

Gl«n>  FalU  Mach.  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N  Y. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jencket  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.>'. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Gauges 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg.Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Generators  and  Transformers 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Siemens  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Grinders 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  On 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage.  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Hoists. 

Blethen.  Hugh  R..  New  Yotk,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works  Limited.  Walkerville.  Ont 
Hoists — Chain  Electric  and  Pneumatic 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Iron  Pulleys 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Jordan  Engines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Knives 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Out. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  Eng. 

Hay,  Peter,  Knife  Co.,  Gait,  Can. 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Kollergangs 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

BoviUR  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Laying  Machines 

Chambers.  Ltd..  Toronto. 

Collis  &  Sons,  J  ,  London,  Eng. 
Paper  Stock,  Etc. 

Hough,  R.,  London,  England. 

PuUan,  E.,  490  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Paper  and  Pulp  Machinery 

Bcloit  Iron  Works,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Bury,  England. 

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bertram  s,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Black-Clawson  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Boving  &  Co.,  ot  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montrea.. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Farrel    Foundrv  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Green  Bay  Barker  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Hamilton,  Wm..  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Harmon  Machine  Co..  Watertown.  N.Y. 

Jenckes  Machine  Co..  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

iones,  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co..  Pittsfield.  Mass. 
ohnson.  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
ilarx,  T.  *  Co.  London,  E.G.,  England. 
Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey- Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Rice,  Barton  &  Fales   Worcester,  Mass. 
Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works.  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y 
Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan,  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.\ 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Volth,  J.  M..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Walmiley,  Chas.  &  Co..  Bury,  Eng. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Car. 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Paper  Machine  Tachomoters 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Paper  Tester  _ 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Marshall.  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Stoke  Newington,  London.  England 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Pneumatic  Thickeners 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Pleases  _ 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Can.  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Pneumatic  Chain  Blocks 

Morris.  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Press  Rolls 

r_k  Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Stjreet,  Toronto. 

Process  Engineers  Limited,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pust^y  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited.  Brantford.  Ont. 
Pulp  Stones 

Lombard  tc  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stancliffe  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.,  Darley  Dale,  England. 
Pumps 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Canadian  AUis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 


Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Lawrence  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mass. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York.  N.Y 

The  Wateious  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited.  Brantford,  Ont. 
Recording  Gauges 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Recording  Thermometers 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn.  N.Y 
Kefiners 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Marx,  J.  &  Co..  London,  E.G.,  England. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Falls  Mach.  &  Iron  Co.,  Worcester,  Ma 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Walerc-s  Rngine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Rope,  Cotton  and  Manila 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Rope  Wheels 

Dodge  Mtg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Rosin  Size 

Fox,  Stockell  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Vera  Chemical  Co.,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Rosin  Size  Boilers  and  Dlssolvers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.  Montreal,  Can. 
Rotary  Sulphur  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown,  N  Y 
Runways — Hand  operated 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Save- Alls 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co..  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Screen  Plates 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Screens 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Mach.  Wks  ,  Glens  Falls,  N  Y 
Harmon  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Johnson,  Chas.,  St.  Henry,  Que. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co..  Ltd  .  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Cau. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford.  Can 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro.  Can. 
Slitters  and  Re- Winders 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Cameron  Machine  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 

Smelting  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Sprockets 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Split  Pulleys — Wood  and  Steel 

Dodge  Mtg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Spiral  Conveyor 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Straw  Cutters' 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Straw  Dusters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Straw  Digesters  ^ 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Strawboard  Making  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Onl. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Steam  Regulator 

Pickles,  W.  F.,  Buckland,  Conn. 

Stuff  Chests  ,    ^  _ 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Suction  Couch 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sulphite  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineeringand  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown.  N.Y 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
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Sulphate  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can, 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Sulphur 

Union  Sulphur  Co..  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


N.Y. 


Sulphur  Burners 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works.  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Watertown,  N.Y 
Tachometers  (Hand  and  Stationary) 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,Toronto,  Ont. 

Schaefifer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Tanks 

Canadian  AUis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm  ,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Thermometers 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Transmission  Machinery 

Caldwell.  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  limited.  Toronto 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers.  Limited  Toronto 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
lones  &  Glassco.  Montreal.  Can. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Transmission  Rope 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Traveling  Cranes 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Trolleys 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Smart-Turher  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Morris.  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 


Turbines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  AUis  Chalmers,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  Wurtemberg,  Germany. 

Water  Wheels 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith.  J.  M.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Wire  Cloth  for  Paper  Machines 
Chambers,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que 
Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Taylor,  J.  A.,  Montreal,  Can 
United  Wire  Works,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Waste 

Hough.  R.,  London,  England. 

Wet  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
^    Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Hamilton.  Wm.  Co..  Peterboro,  Can. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada.'' Ltd.,  Cowansville.  P.Q. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 

Voith.  J.  M..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford  Ont. 

Wood  Preparing  Machinery 

Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 

This  aims  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  products  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  who  are  urged  to  send  us  lists  of 
brands  and  watermarks,  as  well  as  the  headings  under  which  they  wish  to  be  indexed.  Buyers  who  cannot  meet  thfir 
requirements  from  this  list,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  mills,  and  wiH 
gladly  furnish  full  information. 

PULP  MILLS 


Ground  Wood  Pulp 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Falls,  New- 
foundland. .  „  .  ^ 
Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brompton  and  E.  Angus,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Bronson  Co..  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Campbell  Lumber  Co.,  Weymouth,  N.S. 
Canada  Paper  Coj  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Chlcoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutlmi,  Que. 
Davy,  James,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Foley-Rieaer  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
ForcJ,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 
lacques-Cartier  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Montreal, 
"jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Lake  Megantic  Pulp  Co.,  Lake  Megantic,  Que 
Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
MacLaren  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  James,  Buckingham,  Que. 
McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  St.  Raymond,  Que. 
Nicolet  Falls  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  Nicolet  Falls,  Que. 
North  Shore  Power,  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Clarke  City. 
Northumberland  Pulp  Co..  Campbellford,  Ont. 
Ontario  Paper  Company.  Thorold,  Ont. 
Powell  River  Co..  Ltd..  Powell  River,  B.C. 
Price  Bros.  &  Co..  Ltd..  Kenogami,  Que' 
Price-Porritt  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Rimouski,  Que. 
Reed,  A.  E.  &  Co..  (Nfld.).  Ltd..  Bishop's  Falls,  Nfld. 
River-du-Loup  Pulp  Co..  Ltd..  Fraserville.  Que. 


Soucy.  F.  Florentine.  Old  Lake  Road.  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Sault  Stc.  Marie,  Unl. 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Cape  Madeleine,  Qu*. 

Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Dryden,  Ont. 

Quebec  and  St.  Maurice  Industrial  Co.,  La  Tuque,  Que. 

Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Qu». 

Soda  Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd^  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sulphite  Fibre 

Anglo- Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grana  1<r13,  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls.  Qua. 

British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  ti.C. 

Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Donnacona  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 

Edward  Partington  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John.  N.B. 

Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.,  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  li.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


PAPER  MILLS 


Baft 

Eddy,  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull.  P.  Q. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd..  Merritton.  Ont. 
Ford,  J   &  Co.,  Port  Neuf. 

Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal.  Que. 

Binders'  Board 

McArthur.  Alex.  &  Co..  Montreal. 

Blotting 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Montreal. 

Bond 

Canada    Paper    Co.,    Ltd..  Montreal. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Montreal  &  Baauharaois,  Que 


Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Rolland  Paper  Co.,  St.  Jerome,   Que.,  Mount  Rolland,  Que.  an<1 

Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


ook  and  LItho 


Canada   Paper  Co.,   Ltd.,  Montreal 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.  .Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
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Dominion  Timber  Regulations 


Licenses  to  cut  timber  on  Dominion  Lands  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  the  Northwest  Territories,  within  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  tract  of  three  and 
one-half  million  acres  to  be  located  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  in  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  lying  east  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjoining  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  the  office  of  the  Dominion  Tim- 
ber Agent  for  the  district  in  which  the  berths  are  situated. 

Before  any  parcel  of  timber  is  offered  for  sale  it  shall  be  surveyed  by  a  duly  qualified 
Dominion  Land  Surveyor  into  berths  of  an  area  not  exceeding  twenty-five  square  miles,  and 
each  of  such  berths  shall  then  be  thoroughly  cruised  by  a  duly  qualified  timber  cruiser  in  tlie 
employ  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The  Minister  shall  then  fix  an  upset  price  at  which  the 
berth  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  no  berth  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  price  so  fixed. 

Purchases  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  under  shall  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Purchases  over  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
paid,  one-half  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  a  note  or  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining 
half  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Purchases  over  five  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  paid  one-third  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  and  six  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Purchases  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  one-fourth  in 
cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  payable  in  three,  six  and  nine  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Notes  shall  be  made  payable  at  a  bank  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  sale  is  held 
or  at  a  bank  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  Cash  payments  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  sale  in  legal 
tender  or  by  an  accepted  cheque  on  a  chartered  bank,  or  by  a  draft  issued  by  a  chartered 
bank,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  default  is  made  in  any 
payment  required  by  this  section  the  sale  shall  be  forfeited  and  void. 

The  purchaser  must  also  pay  the  cost  or  the  estimated  cost  of  the  survey  of  the  berth  be- 
fore a  license  is  issued. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  an  annual  ground  rent  of  five  dollars  per  square  mile  except  for 
lands  situated  to  the  west  of  Yale,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  in  which  ease  the 
yearly  ground  rent  shall  be  five  cents  per  acre. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  the  following  dues  on  timber  cut  on  his  berth  : — 

Sawn  lumber,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Railway  ties,  eight  feet  long,  1^  cents  each. 

Railway  ties,  nine  feet  long,  1%  cents  each 

Shingle  bolts,  25  cents  per  cord. 

And  5  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  rj]  other  pioduots  of  the  berth. 

Timber  Permits 

Yearly  permits  are  granted  to  settlers,  mine  operators  and  others  on  application  to  tlie 
Dominion  '"^  mber  Agents,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 

W.  W.  Cory 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  Deputy  Minister 

December  20th,  1912. 
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Bristol 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Onl. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal  &  Toronto. 


Kraft 


Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  Ahk-^,  Que. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.  Ltd.,  Dryden,  Ont. 
WayagamacK  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Que. 


Building  and  Sheathing 

Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton.  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 
British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Eastern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Bastle,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basil,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  CampbelUord,  Ont. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

ionquiere  Pulp  Co.  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Ford.  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Laurontide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Cardboard  Specials 


Ont. 


Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Macleod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Eddy,  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.  Ltd.,  Canada  Life  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 

Carpet  Lining 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St  Basile,  Que 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  ?t.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  CampbelUord.  Ont, 
Western  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Coated 

Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Georgetown  Coating  Mills,  Ltd.,  Georgetown,  Ont. 

National  Paper  Co.,  Valleyfield,  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Corrugated  Paper 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville, 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 


Leather  Friction  Board 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 


News 


Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.    Grand  Falls,  Nfw« 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  "Canada  Brand." 
Crabtree  and  Son,  Edwin  Crabtree  Mills,  Quebec 
Donnacona  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 
Eddy  Co  ,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Frances.  Ont. 

Laurentide  Co..  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.  Lt4*,  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Roofing 


Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge.  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Baaile,  Que 

Ford,  Joseph  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  Rowland  and  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Bazile,  Que. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  36  Common,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Straw  Board 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton.  Ont. 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electnc  Co.,  CampbelUord,  Ont 
Trent  River  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Frankford,  Ont. 
Trent  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Glenmiller,  Ont. 


Covot 


Canada   Paper   Co.,   Ltd.,   Montreal   and  Toronto. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont 
Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Tag 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Eddy,  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull.  Que. 
J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Envelope 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co..  Ltd.  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


Tissue  and  Toilet 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull.  Que. 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills,  Ltd  ,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Ltd  .  Merritton,  Ont. 

Wilson.  J.  C.  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  Street.  Montreal, 


Que 


Felt* 

Bird.  F.  W.  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ont..  and  Pont  Rouge.  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que 

Ford,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Lldy(_  CampbelUord. 
Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,    Montreal.  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton.  Ont. 
McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Merritton,  Ont. 
Strathcona  Paper  Co..  Strathcona,  Ont. 
Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  Montreal,  Que. 


Flour  Saclcs 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Wilson,  J.  C,  Ltd  .  61  St.  Alexander  Street.  Montre.)!. 


Glazed 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont 


Hanging 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Wall  Board 

Beaver  Co.,  Ltd.,  Beaverdale.  Que. 
Bishoprick  Wallboard  Co.,  Ottawa.  Ont. 


Wood  Board 

Beaver  Co.  Ltd..  Thorold.  Ont. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa. 

Brompton  Pulp  Paper  Co.  Ltd  ,  East  Angus.  Quat 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Montreal.  Que. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  CampbelUord,  Oiu 

McLeod  Pulp  Co..  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Wilson,  J.  C.,  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  St..  Montreal  Que 


Wrapping 

Booth   J.  R..  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E    B  .  Ltd.,  Hull.  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Poit  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  Rowland,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Gore  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Dundas.  Ont. 

ionquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que 
aurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
Canada  Paper  Co..  Monreal  and  Toronto. 
See  alto  Kraft. 


Writing 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Beauharnois,  Que. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co.  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

RoUand  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cornwall.  Ont 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF 
ONTARIO 


is  rich  in  timber,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resources. 

Ontario  has  large  areas  of  White  Pine  and  otlier  valuable  timbers,  her  timber 
products  last  year  representing  one-third  of  the  foral  output  of  Canada. 

Ontario  has  pul'pwood  areas  practically  illimitable,  and  offers  a  great  field  for 
those  desirous  of  embarking  in  the  pulp  and  paper-making  industry. 

Ontario  has  innumerable  waterfalls  capable  of  supply'ng  power  for  all  manu- 
facturing purposes,  which  are  obtainable  on  reasonable  terms,  subject  to  develop- 
ment. 

Ontario  has  large  puip  and  paper  mills  in  operation  at  Ottawa,  Sturgeon  Palls, 
Spanish  RiverSault  Ste.  Marie  and  Diyden  and  large  plants  are  under  construction 
at  Abitibi  on  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and  Fort  Frances'on 
the  Rainy  River. 

Ontario  is  traversed  East  and  West  by  three  great  transcontinental  railways, 
and  North  and  South  by  three  others. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  Ontario's  great  lesoiirces  and  the  advantages  offered 
for  laige  wood-using  industries  apply  to 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 

Toronto 
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Paper  Mill  Agents  and  Commission  Merchants 


aljiary.  Alta. 

Davis,  W.  D.  &  Co.,  3rd  Street,  W.,  and  7th  Avenue. 
John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Tees  &  Pers8C. 

Bdmonton,  Alta. 

Tees  &  Persae. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltn. 

Saskatoon,  Alta. 

Tees  &  Persse. 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Brake,  Creedon  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mitchell  Bros.,  123  Cordova  E 
Smith,  Davidson  &  Wrinht. 

Victoria,  B.C. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  8  Bastion. 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

Regina,  Sask. 

Tees  &  Persse. 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Barber  &  Ellis. 

Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  143  Portage. 
Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hudson  Paper  Co. 
Kilgour  Bros. 

Martin,  John,  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  319  William. 
McAllister  &  Watts. 

McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson.  Bannatyne  and  Adelaide. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

St.  Jolin.  N.B. 

Schofield  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  26-30  Prince  William. 

Moncton.  N.B. 

Reid,  F.  P.  &  Co. 

Halifax,  N.S. 

Eastern  Supply  &  Paper  Co.,  28  Bedford  Row 
Latter,  N.,  104 i  Windsor. 
Allen,  T.  C.  &  Co. 

New  Glasgow,  N.S. 

McGregor,  R.  &  Co. 

Kingston,  Ont. 

Hendry,  J.  A.,  875  Princess. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 

Buntin,  Gillies  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  John  and  Jackson. 
Powis,  A.,  64  King  E. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Barnard,  W.  R  ,  374  Bank  St. 
Reid.  C.  De  Wolf. 

Port  Arthur,  Ont.  ^ 

Tees  &  Persse. 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Barber-Ellis  Co.,  Ltd.,  71  Wellington  Street.  W. 
>rown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  51  Wellington  Street,  W. 
3untin,  Reid  Co.,  13  Colborne. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  112  Bay  Street. 
Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Fisher,  E.  W.,  215  Victoria. 
Gaine,  T.  &  Son,  124  Richmond  W. 
Gage,  W.  J.  Co.,  Ltd.,  84  Spadina  Ave. 
Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co.,  McKinnon  Building. 
Howell,  G.  A.  Co.,  10  Wellington  E. 
Livingstone,  H.  E.  &  Co.,  80  George. 
McNairn,  J.  H.,  5  Jarvis. 
Thorne.  A.  M.  &  Co.,  45  Colborne  Street 
Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd.,  415  King  W. 
Waters  Bros.,  33  Front  E. 
Whyte,  Alex.,  64  Wellington  Street,  W. 
Wilkinson,  E.  H.,  Telephone  Building. 

Montreal,  Que. 

Dawson,  W.  V.  &  Co.,  17  De  Bresoles. 
Dickinson,  John  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  216  Lemoine 
Little,  T.  B.  &  Co.,  23  Cote. 

Lluyd,  Ed.,  Ltd.,  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Building 

McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  14  St.  Alexander. 

Reid,  C.  DeWolf,  Herald  Bldg. 

Robertson  &  Parker,  St.  Paul. 

Rotland,  J.  B.  &  Son,  14  St.  Vincent. 

Smith,  Howard,  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  138  McGill 


Quebec,  Que. 

Andrews,  F.  H.  &  Son,  64  St.  Paul. 
Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son.  36  St.  Paul. 


Foreign 

Salomon  &  Co.  Felix,  New  York  City. 

Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Castle,  Gotheil  &  Overton,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Churchill  &  Sim.  Clements  Lane,  London,  E.C-,  Eng 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  1  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co.,  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York. 

Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


WANT  AND  FOR  SALE 


TECHNICAL  GRADUATE— 34,  married,  12  years  ex- 
perience in  manufacture  of  sulphite  and  ground  wood 
pulp  and  newsprint  paper,  desires  position  as  sup^ 
of  paper  mill.  Mill  where  he  could  have  general 
supervision  of  manufacture  of  pulp  used  in  paper 
mill  prefered.  At  present  employed.  Best  of  refer-' 
enees  furnished  as  to  ability  and  character.  Address 
Technical,  care  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


NIGHT  SUPERINTENDENT  wanted  for  Wood  Pulp 
Board  Mill.  State  full  experience,  including  kinds 
of  stock  you  have  made,  wages  expected  and  if  mar- 
ried or  single.  Apply  Box  99,  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine, Montreal. 


M 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Advertisers 


Unpaged  advertisements  appear  in  every  other  issue 


See  Classified  List  on  page  51 


A 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co   62 

Albertson,  D.  J   49 

Ambursen    Hydraulic  Construc- 
tion Co  ,  Ltd   11 

Ayers,  Ltd   64 


B 

Badische  Co  

Bates  &  Innes   68 

Barker,  E.  R   49 

Becker  &  Co   62 

Beloit  Iron  Works   14 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Ltd  

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.  ...  10 

Bertrams,  Ltd   67 

Bezner,  Albert   45 

Black-Clawson  Co  

Blethen,  Hugh  R   58 

Bredt,  F.  &  Co  

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co   60 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Can  ,  Ltd. .  .  ^ . . 
Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Ltd  

C 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co   18 

Cameron  Machine  Co   63 

Canadian  Barker  Co.,  Ltd   6 

Canadian    Boomer   and  Boschert 

Press  Co   8 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.  11 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  63 

Carthage  Machine  Co  

Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton   64 

Chambers,  Ltd                        11,  67 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co   62 

China  Clay  Co   9 

Christie  Georgii,  Ltd  

Churchill  &  Sim   64 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co   7 

Crossley  T.  L   66 


D 

Dean  &  Son   18 

DeCew,  J.  A   65 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd   2 

Dillon  Machine  Co   16 

Dominion  Belting  Co   63 

Dominion  Pulp  Woods  Limits. .  .  54 


E 

Eaton  &  Brownell   49 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co   65 


F 

Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co  .  10 


G 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works.  ...  69 


H 

Hamilton,  Wm..  Co.,  Ltd   14 

Hardy,  Geo.  F   49 

Harmon  Machine  Co   59 

Hartig,  Hugo   63 

Hay  Knife  Co.,  Peter,  Ltd   64 

Hersey,  Milton  Co   65 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co   63 

Hough.  R   71 

Huyck.  F.  C,  Sons    12 

J 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co  , 

Jenckes  Machine  Co   ig 

Johnson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  C.  H....  18 

Johnson  Chas  "   *  4 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons.  Co.  .  ......  17 

Jones  &  Glassco   13 

K 

Kimball,  Herbert  S   49 

KHpstein.  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd   65 

L 

Laliberte  &  Marquis   49 

Lauderburn,  D.  E.   .49 

Lawrence  Machine  Co   65 

Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co.  64 

Little,  Arthur  D.,  Inc   65 

Lombard  &  Co   g 

M 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg  Co. .  .  . 

Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd..  T.  J   n 

Marx,  J  &  C   57 

Meincke,  C.  A.  &  Co 

Moore  &  White  Co. ...... .  .  .  15 

N 

National  Paper  Co   60 

Northern  Crane  Works  Ltd ....  64 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Can.  Ltd.  9 

O 

Ontario  Pulp  Wood  Limits   56 


P 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co   68 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co  ... .  49 

Parsons  Trading  Co   18 

Penmans,  Limited   15 

Pickles,  W.  F   68 

Porritt  &  Son,  Joseph   58 

Prather,  H.  B   49 

Prestons    Digester    Lining  Co., 

Ltd   16 

Pringle,  T.  &  Sons   49 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd   65 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  Ltd   61 

PuUan,  E   63 

Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co   63 

Pusey- Jones  Co   3 


O 


Quebec  &  St.  Maurice  Ind.  Co.  .  68 


R 

Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  & 

Iron  Co   2 

Riordan  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  62 
RoUand  Paper  Co.   Ltd   62 


S 

Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix   68 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works  17 

Scandinavian  Amer.  Trading  Co  59 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co  I3 

Schlick,  Leo.   49 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co  

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co  ,  Ltd...  5 

Smart  Turner  Machine  Co   68 

Smith,  S    Morgan  Co  

Snell,  Samuel  Co   64 

Spencer,  J.  H.  &  Sons   7 

Stancliffe  Estates  Co,,  Ltd   68 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.  49 

Storrer.  H.  F  


T 

Taylor,  J.  A  

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works....  10 
Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co   7 


U 

Union  Sulphur  Co   9 

United  Alkali  Co  

V 

Valley  Iron  Works   50 

Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd   63 

Voith.  J.  M   12 


W 

Wallace,  Jos.  H.  &  Co   49 

Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co  ,  Ltd .  .  4 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd  7 

Westbye.  P.  P   13 

Whitaker  Paper  Co   62 

Wilson-Paterson  Co   64 

Winn  &  Holland..   64 
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Telephone  J^^J  Broad  Cable  Address:  "UGERLOF  NEW  YORK" 

Scandinavian-American 
Trading  Company 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING  -  NEW  YORK 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOD  PULP 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND 

PAPER  MILL  SUPPLIES 

HANS  LAGERLOF,  PRES. 


The  HARMON  INCLINE  i  1  Glens  Falls  Machine  Works 


SCREENING  SYSTEM 

Will  give  greatest  capacity 
Will  give  cleaner  stock 
Will  save  power 
Will  save  labor 

Will  not  require  use  of  Raker s\ 


Write  us  for  full  descriptive   Catalogue   and  ^ 
testimonials  from  the  best  mills  in  the 
country. 


Harmon  Machine  Company 

Watertown,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


GLENS  FALLS 


NEW  YORK 


Sole    Manufacturers  of 


SI  H 


m  n 

SI  31 


IS  BS 


The  ROGERS  WET  MACHINE  i 

for  Chemical  Pulp  ^ 

TROMBLEE  &  PAULL  ROTARY  f 
SULPHUR  BURNERS  I 

SB 

The  MOORE  ROTARY  SCREEN  I 

SI 

for  Ground  Wood  Pulp  ffl 

m 

Improved  STANDARD  GRINDERS  1 

s 

Improved  WET  MACHINES  1 
ROTARY  PUMPS,  Etc.  I 


Write  for  Particulars  and  Specification* 
They  will  interest  you 
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F.  N.  McCrea,  Preaident 

W.  N.  Munroe,  Treasurer 

J.  A.  Bothwell,  Gen.  Manager 


EDWIN  P.  LINDSAY 

Selling  Agent 

299  Congress  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper 
Company 


Daily  Production  : — 

320  Tons  Ground  Wood  Pulp 
(Dry) 

90  Tons  Sulphate  Pulp  (Dry) 
60  Tons  Kraft  Paper 
LUMBER  of  all  kinds:— 
Clapboards,  Shingles  and 
Pulpwood 

MILLS  AT 

EAST  ANGUS, 
BROMPTONVILLE 
and  D'ISRAELI,  P.Q. 


Manufacturers  of  PAPER,  PULP,  LUMBER 

Kraft  and  Fibre,  Sulphate  and  Ground  Wood,  Clapboards,  Shingles,  etc.,  of  every  description  in  first  quality. 


TRADE 


MARK 


VVe  are  prepared  to  substantiate  our  claim  that  BROMPTON  KRAFT  PAPER  leads 

the  market  in  strength  and  finish. 


NATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Limited 

Manufacturers  of 
HIGH  GRADE  COATED 
BOOK,  LITHO  and  LABEL 
PAPERS,  also  DULL  FINISH 
BOOK   and  BOXBOARD 


S  Head  Office  and  g 

a  m 

«  Eastern  | 

m  Warehouse:  s 

m  s 

I  READ  BLDG.  | 

I  MONTREAL  | 

9  p  n  s 


tSi  E£3  Si  QZ]  GlI  tSD  GQ  &□      SS 12  CS] 

GQ  HJ  C*j  00     t*j  HJ  CS  tS  tS  tS  tS  ffl  tSJ  35 

n  m 

m  m 

i  MILLS  i 

s  XT  s 

i  VALLEYFIELD  i 

s  m 

SI  P.O.  s 


Toronto  Warehouse: 
156-160  John  Street 
Toronto] 

Western  Representatives: 

TEES  &  PERSSE,  LTD.  TEES  &  PERSSE 

Winnipeg,  Fort  William,  Regina  of  Alberta,  Ltd. 

Moose  Jaw,  and  Saskatoon  Calgary  and  Edmonton 


We  are  now  carrying  a 
complete  stock  of  all  regular 
sizes  and  weights  at  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Valleyfield  and  Winni- 
peg, from  which  immediate 
shipments  can  always  be  made 
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Barber  Paper  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont.  Montrose  Paper  Mill,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Montrose  Power  Plant,  Merritton,  Ont. 


St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill,  Mille  Roches,  Ont.  Barber  Coating  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 

LIMITED 

General  Offices : 

TELEPHONE  BUILDING      -      -      TORONTO.  Canada 
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The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


U.S.A. 


SCIENTIFIC  DISTRIBUTORS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  CANADIAN 
?g       PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 


New  York  City 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Canadian  References  given  on  request 
SALES  OFFICES- 

Louisville,  Ky.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lexington,  Ky.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Chicago,  111.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Atlante,  Ga.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Providence,  R.I. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Offices  and  Stores  in  Boston,  Mass.,  operated  under  name  of  BAY  STATE  PAPER  COMPANY 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited 

HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 

General  Office*  Mill*  at 

384  St.  Paul  St.  St.  Jerome  and 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Mont  Rolland,  P.Q. 

Makers  of 

Superfine  [Linen  Record,  Earnsdiffe  Linen  Bond, 
Standard    Pure    Linen,    Rolland  Parchment, 
Empire  Linen  Bond,  Crown  Linen,  Colonial  Bond, 
Provincial  Bond,  Mount  Royal  Bond. 
These  Papers  are  Standard  in  their  respective  grades 
Samples  furnished  on  request 


<!> 


•I* 


The  Riordon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited 

Montreal 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  ❖ 

Sulphite  Fibre  Wood  Pulp  I 

IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  f 


Capacity  - 


50,000  tons  per  year 


Easy  Bleaching  and  Strong  Grades 


ABITIBI  POWER  AND  PAPER 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

NUMBER  1, 
GROUNDWOOD  SPRUCE  PULP 


f  General  OfficeJ  - 


Power  Building,  Montreal  ^ 


Mills,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario 


I  Prime  Canadian  Spruce  Pulp  f 

I  CHICOUTIMI,  P.Q.,        -        -        CANADA  | 

J  Supplied  by  the  J 

!      CHICOUTIMI  PULP  t 

I  Company  | 

I  PRODUCTION:  | 

I       ABOUT  100,000  TONS  I 

SOLE  AGENTS:  | 

BECKER  &  COMPANY,  Limited 


f  64  Cannon  St., 


London  f 
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HUGO  HARTIG 


Wood  Pulp 

of  all  kinds 

Chief  Offices :  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 

Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA 


17  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IS  BUILT  INTO  OUR 

SLITTING  AND  REWINDING 
MACHINES 

CAMERON  MACHINE  CO.,BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


t  TOWNSEND   ELECTROLYTIC  CELL  I 

Jl  2500-5000  Ampere  Units.  Licenses  Granted, 

Caustic  Soda  and  Bleach.  Chlorine  for  Ores. 

Canadian  Patents,  91939,  105088,  105089 

HOOKER  ELECTROCHEMICAL  COMPANY 

40  WALL  STREET     -      NEW  YORK 


I  The  PULP  AND  PAPER  TRADING  CO.  | 
♦  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York  City  ♦ 

^  DEALERS   IN  * 


I  Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds  | 


*  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION  ♦ 


MAPLE  LEAF 

STITCHED  COTTON  DUCK 

BELTING 
DOMINION  BELTING  CO.,  LTD. 

HAMILTON,      -  CANADA 


E.  PULLAN, 


490  Adelaide  St.  W  .,  % 

^  .      ^  .  -  TORONTO  I 

^  Largest  Paper  Stock  Dealer  In  Canada  ^ 

1        RAGS  AND  PAPER  STOCK  GRADED  $ 

I        TO     SUIT     MILL      REQUIREMENTS  ? 

^  Correspondence  Solicited  ^ 
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CAPITAL  "  Wires  are  Good  Wires 


We  solicit  a  trial  order 


The  Capital  Wire  Cloth 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 


Manufacturers  of 


Fourdrinier  Wires 

— and — 

Paper  Mill 
Wire  Cloth 

of  every  description 

DANDY  ROLLS  and 
CYLINDER  ROLLS 

repaired  and  recovered 


OTTAWA, 


Canada 
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We  Guarantee  our 

--SIZINGS  -■ 

to  be  absolutely  clean 
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Our  Vera  Paper  Size 

is  purest,  strongest  and  hiighest  free 
rosin  size  made.  We  can  furnish  you 
with  an  ideal  rosin  size  and  apparatus 
to  use  same. 

Our  Vera  Mill  Size  i 


is  the  best  soluble  paper  makers'  rosin 
size  made.  Ready  to  use  in  cold  or 
warm  water  in  the  ordinary  way  with- 
out apparatus.  Gives  better  satisfac- 
tion and  is  more  economical  than  mill 
made  size. 

Our  sizings  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  process  and 
we  guarantee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  without  the 
least  speck  of  impurity  in  the  same,  preventing  thereby 
black  specks  in  the  paper. 

We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars. 


VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED  J 


i 

* 

t 
* 
* 
* 

t 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT. 


NORTH  MILWAUKEE.  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


* 
* 


STONEHAM,  MASS.,  U.S.A.  4> 
* 
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I  29  CLEMENTS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

^  and  at  Manchester 


Churchill  &  Sim  |  1  Wilson  -  Paterson  CoV 

  _     .   .   ^«r^y^..T        -w^    ^        ^  tS> 


WOOD  PULP 
AGENTS 


^       Telegraphic  Address 
I  "CHURCHILL,  LONDON" 


A.B.C.  CODE 
5th  Edition 


127  Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
MONTREAL 

Agents  for  the  United  Alkali  Co.  of  England 
OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE: 

Caustic  Soda  60°  to  78°  Soda  Ash,  Caustic  Potash, 
Sal  Soda,  Silicate  of  Soda  China  Clay,  Rosin  size  and 
a  full  line  of  rosins,  direct  shipment  from  the  South. 

Contracts  made  for  regular  supplies. 


<$> 


Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Agents  for 

Sulphite  and  Wood  Pulp  Mills 


Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Faperstock,  Sizing,  Etc. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


<$> 

ONT. 


THE  PETER  HAY  KNIFE  Co.,  Ltd. 

GALT 


M^ISilllEEIgOBl 

liimg 


Knives, 
Chipper, 
Barker 
&  Paper- 
Cutter 

Knives.  t 

f    Made  from  the  best  English  Steel  and  Warranted  | 


Machine  | 

<S> 


WINN  &  HOLLAND 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL 

Sole  Agents  for — 

BRUNNER,  MONO  &  Go's 

SODA  ASH  —  BLEACHING  POWDER 

— and — 

HIGHEST  STANDARD  PAPER-MAKING  CHEMICALS 


CRANES  &  HOISTS  I 


Electric  or  Hand 
f   NORTHERN  CRANE  WORKS  LTD. 


Walkerville,  Onr 


Use  SnelFs  Drainer  Bottoms 

Saves  Time,  Money  and  Stock.  Clean 
and  economical  in  every  way,  with  a 
little  care  will  last  indefinitely. 

Write  for  sample  and  price. 
Samuel  Snell  Co. ,      -      Holyoke,  Mas*. 


AYERS  LIMITET^ 
Lachute  Mills 
P.O. 


Established 
1870  ^ 


For 
^Pulp  and 

Paper  Mills 


LAWRENCE 
PUMP  & 
ENGINE  CO. 

P.O.  Box  70, 
Dept.  10 

LAWRENCE, 
MASS. 

CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


We  make  an 
exclusive 
specialtv  of 
High  Effici. 
ency  Centri. 


fngal  Pumps  for  Paper  and  Pulp  Mill.  In  one  mill  49  of  our  Pumps  are 
running,  the  customer  writes— "  Your  Pumps  are  all  giving  perfect 
satisfaction. 
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Milton  Hersey  Co.,  Ltd. 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemists 

Dr.  Milton  L.  Hersey,  President 

Provincial  Analyst  (Quebec  Govt.) 

Chemical,  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Tests  of  all  Materials. 


Head  Office  i 
171  St.  James  St., 


Montreal 


J.  A.  DeCEW 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

M.A.  Inst.  Chem.  Eng.  A.M.,  Can.  Soc.  O.E. 

Investigations  and  Processes  in  Paper,  Sulphite, 
Sulphate,  Soda  Fiber 

Room903,  McGill  Building,  MONTREAL 


T.  LINSEY  CROSSLEY 

Engineering  Chemist 
PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 
318  LAGAUCHETIERE  ST.,  W. 
MONTREAL 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PAPER  MILL 

Completely  equipped  for  the 
investigation  of  paper  mak- 
ing problems  on  a  semi- 
commercial  scale. 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  Inc. 

Chemists  &  Engineers 
93  BROAD  STREET         -  BOSTON 


THE  LEHMANN  SCREEN  Handles 
all  classes  of  stock 


PROCESS  ENGINEERS  LIMITED 


McGILL  BUILDING 


MONTREAL,  Que. 


Largest  output.  Very  clean  screening.  Highest 
utilization  of  screening  surface.  Absolutely 
silent  action.  No  vibrating  parts  in  the  Pulp. 
Screening  Drum  non-vibrating.  No  string  for- 
mation.   No  stuffing  boxes. 


MADE    IN    ENGLAND  BY 

J.  MARX  &  CO.     rNG%TE?i    LONDON,  E.G. 
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EMERSON 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Beating  and  Washing 
Engines 

Paper  Mill  Machinery 
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LAWRENCE  MACHINE  COMPANY 


LAWRENCE 


MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Lawrence  Centrifugal  Pumps 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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On  a  Pedestal 

Those  things  we  value  most 
highly,  as  symbolizing  the  best 
in  Art,  in  Science  or  in  Litera- 
ture, are  fittingly  placed  upon 
a  pedestal,  where  we  can  look 
up  to  them. 

Figuratively  speaking,  we  also  place  upon  the 
pedestal  of  our  imagination,  those  high  ideals,  those 
lofty  aspirations,  by  which,  in  our  more  thoughtful 
moments,  we  would  wish  to  guide  our  conduct. 

Among  those  guiding  principles,  why  not  place 
upon  a  pedestal  of  its  own,  an  ideal  that  may  be 
better  described  as  "Canada  First,"  rather  than 
"Made  in  Canada.*' 

The  "  Made  in  Canada  "  movement  stands  for  far 
more  than  mere  commercial  patriotism.  Pride  of 
country,  pride  of  national  resources,  pride  of 
national  accomplishment  in  the  realms  of  literature, 
art  and  science,  pride  of  virile  citizenship,  and  pride 
of  national  destiny,  are  all  embraced  within  the 
broad  sweep  of  this  deep-seated  and  soul -stirring 
movement. 

Future  generations  will  look  back  to  1915  as  an 
epoch  marking  year  in  Canada's  history  if  you,  in 
common  with  all  her  citizens,  will  only  resolve, 
from  this  day  forward,  to  be  guided  by  the  motto 


"Canada  First" 
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Bertrams  Limited 
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.  _  r^ATEriT  REFINING    E>HC me 

(with  LI5TeR"5  PATEMT  ClepCEmRATOR)- 


THE  ACTION  OF  THIS  REFINER  IS  PERFECT 

owing  to  the  fact  that  pulp  will  not  pass  through  the  second  set  of  Bars 

UNTIL  PROPERLY  REDUCED 

Fibres  which  are  sufficiently  reduced  pass  easily  through,  while  the  unreduced  Fibres 
are  repeatedly  brought  under  the  action  of  the  Bars 

BEFORE  THEY  CAN  PASS  OUTWARDS 


FULL  PARTICULARS  FROM 

CHAMBERS  LIMITED      .      so  Don  Esplanade,  Toronto 


HI 
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PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

is  the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

LINING  of  SULPHITE  PULP  DIGESTERS 
and  ACID  RECLAIMING  TANKS 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest 
::  and  Most  Durable  :: 

They  are  really  acid-proof  and  practically  in- 
destructible. 

All  digesters  lined  with  Panzl's  patented  composition, 
now  as  tight  and  in  as  good  condition  after  years  of 
continuous  use  as  they  ever  were,  so  leaks,  no 
repairs. 

Panzl  Linings  can  be  made  considerably  thinner  than 
the  other  linings,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
digesters. 

The  composition  and  the  system  of  Panzl  Linings  are 
Patented  in  all  countries  where  wood  pulp  is  being  manu- 
factured by  the  sulphite  process.  The  Panzl  U.S.  Patents 
have  been  adjudicated  to  be  valid  in  law  and  wholly 
independent  of  all  prior  patents  relating  to  linings  of 
digesters. 

For  information  and  estimates,  address 

PANZL  DIGESTER  LINING  CO. 


505  Washington  Ave. 


Muskegon,  Mich. 
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We  Can   Ship  Promptly 

And  Solicit  Your  Orders 
for 


— IN— 
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Spruce 
Banksian  Pine 
White  Pine 


AND 
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Quebec    &  St.   Maurice  I 
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Birch 


Si  S 
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Industrial  Company 

KRAFT  PULP  AND  LUMBER 
MILLS    AT    LA   TUQUE,  P.Q. 
Office         ...        Portland,  Maine 
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THE  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  CO. 

LIMITED, 

DARLEY  DALE        -        -  ENGLAND 

J.  H.  DAWSON,  Man.  Dir. 


BEST  ENGLISH  from  our  celebrated  Darley  Dale 
PULP  STONES  Quarries  as  supplied  to  the 
Canadian  Market  Prices   and   particulars  on  application 


Liebers  Code  Used 


Telegraphic  Address,  "Stancliffe,"  Twodales,  England 
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Pickle  Automatic  Steam  Regulator 

.  Saves  steam 

It  also  retains  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  in  the 
paper  thus  eliminating  the 
breaks  at  the  calenders. 

This  regulator  gives  you  a 
higher  and  more  uniform 
finished  paper  with  less  cal- 
endering. 

W.  F.  PICKLES 

BUCKLAND  CONN. 


GUARANTEED 


FELTS 

for  Pulp  and  Paper  Machines  | 


BATES  &    INNES,  Limited  | 

Carleton  Place 


Ontario  | 


<S> 
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Did  You  Know  « 

that  we  are  ^ 

making  all  ^ 

kinds  of  .    .  ^ 

Centrifugal,  ^ 

Steam  and  S 

Power  Pumps?  | 


The  Smart -Turner 

HAMILTON 


Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 

CANADA 


VOL.  XIII. 


MONTREAL,  MARCH  15,  1915 


No.  ( 
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DODGE 

SHAFTING  EQUIPMENTS 


We  manufacture  in  Canada  Heavy 
Shafting  Equipment  for 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS 


Cast  Iron  Pulleys 

Friction  Clutches 


AND  A  FULL  LINE  OF 


Transmission  and  Elevating  and 
Conveying  Machinery 


Adjustable  Floor  Stand. 
We  have  the  most  complete  facilities  in  Canada  exclusively  devoted  to  this  work 

Estimates  Furnished  Promptly 


^  Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 


Toronto  and  Montreal  ^ 


THE 


mi 


New  England  Wood  Chipper 


Large  Capacity 
Uniform  Chips 

No  Crusher  Required 
No  Sawdust  or  Slivers 


I 


The" Best  Machine  Made  for  Slabs,  Edging  or  Round  Wood.  Built  in 
three  sizes.     Every  Chemical  Pulp  Mill  should  have  this  Machine 


WORCESTER 


MASSACHUSETTS 


%    Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  &  Iron  Company  | 
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MADE  GOOD 


"We  recently  installed  your  Steam 
Joint  on  trial. 

"  The  results  obtained  are  quite  satis- 
factory and  we  are  therefore  will  ng 
to  consider  the  equipment  of  our  entire 
machine. 


44 


Please  quote  us  on  thirty-eight  at 


once. 


99 


Name  on  Request 


Comment  is  Superflous 


Ask  for  Bulletin 


The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company 

Wilmington.  Del.,  U.S.A. 
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Interior  of  the  MACHINE  ROOM  of  MESSRS.  EDWARD  LLOYD,  LTD.,  SITTINGBOURNE,  ENG., 
containing  the  last  two  machines  supplied  to  this  Company  by  Chas  Walmsley  &  Co  ,  Ltd. 


These  "Walmsley"  Fast  News  Machines  are  175  inches  wide,  and  are  making  paper  at  OVER 
600  FEET  PER  MINUTE,  with  an  OUTPUT  OF  500  TONS  NEWS  PRINT  WEEKLY.  The 
machines  are  equipped  with  the  Lloyd  and  Hutchison  Patent  Drive.    This  patent  device  is  controlled 
by  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  dispenses  entirely  with  Friction  Clutches  and  Gear  Wheels. 

Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd. 

PAPER   MAKERS'  ENGINEERS 


Head  Offices, 

ATLAS  WORKS 

Branch, 

WOOD  STREET 


BURY    ■  England 

Codes,  WESTERN  UNION,  A. B.C.  5th  EDITION, 
MCNEILL'S  1908 


Telegrams,  "PUMPS,  BURY." 


Telephone,   BURY  499 


SPECIALTIES- 

Complete  Paper  Mill  Plants 

Variable  Speed  Enclosed  Steam  Engines     j^j  ^  £j£ 
Cone  Beaters  for  News  Stock 
Slitting  and  Re-Reeling  Machines 
Beating  and  Refining  Engines 
Super  Calenders 
Buffing  Machines,  etc.,  etc. 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 

Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  : 
Christiania 


CANADA : 

CHARLES  JOHNSON 


ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL 
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We  specialize— 

In  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Machinery 
therefore  our  service  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  you. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  

the  merits  of  our 

Centrifugal  Screens,    Improved  Design" 
Knotter,  "Sulphite  Knot  Screen" 
Pneumatic  Save- alls 
Pneumatic  Sulphite  Thickeners 
Pneumatic  Water  Filters 
Wet  Machines,  "Several  Designs" 
Pulp  Thickeners  or  Deckers 
Suction  Pumps 
Blowers,  "Positive  Pressure" 
North  Beater  Filling,  "Patented" 

NuttalVs  Patent  Doctors 
Cylinder  Moulds,  "Non-Sagging  *  * 
Couch  Rolls,  "Spirally  Wound,"  Patented 
Suction  Rolls 
Rock  Maple  Press  Rolls 
Special  Machinery,  "Your  Design" 
Repair  Work,  Etc,  Etc. 


Ask  us  for  everything  you  may  need  —  Correspondence  a  pleasure 


Sherbrooke  Machine  Co.,  Limited 

SHERBROOKE         -         -  QUEBEC 
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Perfection 
Barker  Attachment 


We  build  all  kinds  of  economical  wood  preparing  machinery. 

Hand  Barkers,  5,  6,  7  feet  Discs. 
Barker  Attachments. 
Small  Green  Bay  Barkers. 
Large  Green  Bay  Barkers. 

Over  200  Green  Bay  Barkers  in  daily  use  throughout  European  countries. 

WRITE  US. 

CANADIAN  BARKER  COMPANY, 

LIMITED 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 
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Waterous  Haul-Ups  and 
Conveyors 


We  build  Log  Haul-ups,  Storage  Conveyors,  Pulpwood  Stackers,  Rough  and  Barked  Wood  Con- 
veyors of  all  kinds  and  of  all  sizes.  They  are  designed  to  cut  down  transport  costs,  and  they 
do.  We  have  had  twenty  years  of  experience  in  this  work.  Let  us  figure  on  a  log  handling 
system  that  will  reduce  expenses  and  speed  up  operations  in  your  plant. 


The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited    -    Brantford,  Canada 


All  Sizes 


Nothing  Better  Made 

J.  H.  SPENCER  &  SONS 

(Of  Porritts  &  Spencers  Ltd.) 
Sole  Agents 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


BEATER  BARS 


BED  PLATES 


"ARGUS" 

High  Speed 

and 
Carbon  Tool 
STEELS 

for 

all  purposes 


RG 

a: 
< 


KNIVES 

of  all 
descriptions 
for 

PAPER  AND 
WOOD  PULP 
MILLS 


JORDAN^'  FILLINGS 

"DELVIO^'  MINING  STEEL 

CrookeSy  Roberts  &  Co. 

ARGUS  WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD        -  England 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 
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ENGLISH 
PULP  STONES 

FROM 

OUR  OWN  QUARRIES 
Machined  and  Fitted 

at  our 

MONTREAL  WORKS 

Prince   and   Brennan  Streets 


LOMBARD  &  COMPANY 

236-238  A  Street,  BOSTON,  xMASS. 


Canadian 
Pulp  Mill 
Machinery  Co., 

Limited, 
18  Tansley  Street, 

MONTREAL 

Sole  Manufacturers — 

P.  and  M. 
ROTARY  DIAPHRAGM 
SCREEN 

Guaranteed  Power  Consumption 
not  to  exceed  one-quarter  H.P. 
per  ton  of  pulp  produced. 

Write  for  Bulletin 
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I  Books  for  Paper  Makers 

THE  PAPER  MILL  CHEMIST.  By  Henry  P.  Stevens, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.  12mo.,  cloth,  280  pages;  67  illus- 
trations; 82  tables,  and  a  cross  index. 
Part  Contents: 

Raw  Materials  and  Detection  of  Adulterants.  Pro- 
perties and  Analysis  of  Lime,  Soda,  Caustic  Alkali, 
Mineral  Acids,  Bleach,  Antichlors,  Alum,  Rosin 
and  Rosin  Size,  Glue,  Gelatin,  Casein,  Starch. 
Mineral  Loading.  Coloring  Matters.  Ammonia  So- 
lution. Copper  Sulphate.  Tannic  Acid.  Coal  Tar 
Dyes.  Fibrous  Raw  Materials — Half  Stuffs  and 
Their  Treatment.  Cellulose  and  the  Isolation  of 
Papermaking  Fibres.  Examination  and  Proper- 
ties of  Rags.  Rag  Boiling.  Pulp  Woods.  Mechani- 
cal, Sulphite  and  Sulphate  Pulps.    Price  $2.50  net. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  PAPERMAKING.  By  C.  F.  Cross 
and  E.  J.  Bevan.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged; 
12mo,  cloth,  419  pages,  98  illustrations  and  2  large 
folding  pLates. 
Part  Contents: 

Cellulose.  Physical  Structure  of  Fibres.  Scheme 
for  the  Diagnosis  and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plant 
Substances.  An  Account  of  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Principal  Raw 
Materials,  etc.  Price  $5.00  net. 

THE  TESTING  OF  WOOD  PULP.  By  Sindall  &  Bacon. 
A  Practical  Handbook  in  Two  Parts  and  an  Appen- 
dix. 

Part  I,  The  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Pulp; 
Part  II,  The  Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp;  Appen- 
dix, (1)  Chemistry  of  Bleaching  Powder,  (2) 
Bleach  Liquor,  (3)  Oxidation  of  Cellulose.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $2.50  net. 

PAPERMAKING.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Third  Edition. 
A  standard  Text  Book  written  by  scientific  experts. 

Price  $5.00  net. 

RESEARCHES  ON  CELLULOSE.  New  Edition  (1905 
1910).  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Deals  with  the  technical 
progress  of  cellulose  of  value  to  the  practical  paper 
maker.  Price  $2.50  net. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER.  By  R.  W.  Sin- 
dall,  F.C.S.     A   popular   treatise   of   the  subject. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

PAPER  MAKERS'  POCKET  BOOK.  By  Jamps  Bever- 
idge.  New  edition,  especially  compiled  for  mill  opera- 
tives, engineers,  chemists  and  office  officials. 

Price  $3.50  net. 

WOOD  PULP  AND  ITS  USES.  By  Cross  &  Sindall, 
with  the  collaboration  of  W.  N.  Bacon;  264 
pages.  It  treats  of  the  Structural  Elements  of  Wood; 
Sources  of  Supply;  the  manufacture  of  Mechanical 
Wood  Pulp;  News  and  Printings;  Wood  Pulp  Boards; 
Utilization  of  Wood  Waste;  Pulp  Industries. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

BAMBOO  FOR  PAPERMAKING.     By  R.  W.  Sindall. 

Price  75c.  net. 

CHAPTERS  ON  PAPER  MAKING.  By  Clayton  Beadle. 
In  5  volumes.  A  series  of  lectures,  to  whicli  are 
added  Questions  and  Answers. 

Price,  per  volume,  $2.00  net. 
PAPER  TECHNOLOGY.    By  R.  W.  Sindall,  F.C.S. 
The  book  gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  subject  of 
paper  making,  with  full  details  on  paper  testing. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

CELLULOSE.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  An  outline  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  structural  elements  of  plants. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

Books  sent  postpaid  by  the 

INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  Ltd 
600  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Remittance  must  accompany  order. 
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NORWOOD 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

of  Canada,  Limited 

Cowansville,  P.Q. 

Branch  Office:   FLORENCE,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Web  Super  Calenders 

For  Finishing  Fine  Papers;  also  Book,  both  Plain 
and  Coated 

Friction  and  Embossing 
Calenders 

Sheet  Calenders 

For   Fine   Ledger   and   Bond  Papers 

Improved  Platers 

For  Finishing  all  Grades  of  Fine  Papers,  Cards 
and  Cover  Papers 


We  are  Builders  of 

The  Gaara  Feltless  Wet 
Machine  or  Decker 

Also  a  Complete  line  of 

Dusting  Machinery 


FILTRATION  EXPERTS 

BUILDERS  OF  MECHANICAL  FILTERS 
BOTH  GRAVITY  AND  PRESSURE  TYPES 


We  will  gladly  furnish  estimates  and  inform- 
ation without  cost  to  you 
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FARREL    FOUNDRY    &    MACHINE  COMPANY 

ANSONIA,  CONN.,  -  U.S.A. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  world  of 

CHILLED  ROLLS 


WITH   PATENT  A  T    TTlVrT^tTl?  C      ^^^LL  GRINDING 

HYDRAULIC  LIFTS   V^x\.J_^  Jl/i^  J-JtLlVO  MACHINE 


James  Bertram  &  Son,  Ltd. 

LEITHi,WALK  :-:  EDINBURGH 


"LEITH  WALK" 

PATENT  HALF 
DRUM  STRAINER 


ADVANTAGES: 

Enclosed  Self  Lubricating  Driving  Gear 
Stroke  can  be  altered  whilst  Strainer  is  at  work 
Plates  can  be  cleaned  in  a  few  minutes  without 
removal 

Noiseless  in  action,  with  small  cost  in  upkeep 
Great  capacity  with  upward  flow  of  Pulp 


Telegrams  :  "  Bertram,  Leith  " 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  IRRIGATION  DAM 


BASSANO  ALBERTA 


BUILT 
BY 


Ambursen  Hydraulic  Construction  Company 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Concrete  Steel  Dams,  Bulkheads,  Flumes,  Transmission  Lines, 
Power  Houses  and  General  Hydraulic  Construction. 


NEW  BIRKS  BUILDING 


MONTREAL 


IJTORSIfflLL&efe" 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 

SPECIALISTS  IN 
WATERMARKING 

SINCE  A.D.  1792 

DANDYROLLS 

WOVE 
LAID  & 
SPIRAL 

HELICAL  Construction  for  fast  news  | 

Machines. 
EXPERIMENTAL  PLANT 

For  the  Laboratory  [ 

CHAMBERS  f.IlVrfTF.n,  so  Don  Esplanade,  Toronto  ^ 


Standard  Construction 
for  Watermarking 


A  Specimen  Watermark  Photographed 
I'rom  the  Actual  Paper. 
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Wurster  Kneader:  Continuous  Repulping  of  Broke  and  Waste  Paper.    Fibres  not  destroyed 


Manufacturers  of  Woolen  Felts  and  Jackets  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  Pulp. 

Strong  open  Gray  Felts  for  high  speed  news  machines  and  Gray  Pulp  Felts  for  Ground  Wood  and  Sulphite. 
Lowest  cost  per  ton  of  product.    Very  heavy  Jackets  for  long  rolls  of  large  diameter. 
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NATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Limited 

Manufacturers  of  - 
HIGH  GRADE  COATED 
BOOK,  LITHO  and  LABEL 
PAPERS,  also  DULL  FINISH 
BOOK   and  BOXBOARD 


g  Head  Office  and  g 
i  Eastern  | 
I    Warehouse:  1 

i  READ  BLDG.  i 
I   MONTREAL  | 

m  p  n  ^ 

m  *  g 

s  n 
s  s  ffl  s  s  s  s  SI  s  Si  QB  h3  si  s  @  s 
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^  MILLS  ^ 

SI  n 

ffl  AT  ffl 

i  VALLEYFIELD  E 

ffl  SI 

SI  P.O.  SI 

IS!  Ha 


Toronto  Warehouse: 
156-160  John  Street 
Toronto 

Western  Representatives: 

TEES  &  PERSSE,  LTD.  TEES  &  PERSSE 

Winnipeg,  Fort  William,  Regina  of  Alberta,  Ltd. 

Calgary  and  Edmonton 


Moose  Jaw,  and  Saskatoon 


We  are  now  carrying  a 
complete  stock  of  all  regular 
sizes  and  weights  at  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Valleyfield  and  Winni- 
peg, from  which  immediate 
shipments  can  always  be  made 


THE 

WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Design 

Belt-and  Motor-Drive 

Stationary  and  Revolving  Screen  Plates 

— FOR— 

Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Pulp 

It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate 
the  Merit  of  these  Machines  : 


P.  P.  WESTBYE 

Peterboro,  Ont.,  Canada 
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BELOIT  IRON 
WORKS 

Patent  Adjustable  Steam  Joint 
'/  and  Duplex  Safety  Valve  */ 

The  latest  improved  and  most  up-to-date 
steam  joint  in  use 

No  Packing  required — all  metal  joints 

Self-adjustable.    Takes  care  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, also  irregularity  of  piping.   A  positive  safety 
valve  ;  pressure  in  dryers  cannot  exceed  a  determined 
amount 

Over  2,000  sold  in  the  pas^  <hree  years 

Write  us  for  further  infor  prices 


BELOIT  IRON  WORKS 


BELOIT 
WIS..  U.S.A. 


LEADING  BUILDERS  OF  PAPER  MILL  MACHINERY 


Barking 
Drums 


On  account  of  the  great  saving  in  wood  effected  by  their 
use,  tumbling  barrels  are  of  great  value  in  all  pulp 
plants. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  ordinary  knife  barker  cuts  away 
from  15%  to  20%  of  the  wood,  and  this  loss  of  wood  is 
entirely  saved  on  more  than  75%  of  the  blocks  by  the 
use  of  our  barking  drums.  There  is  also  a  large  saving 
of  wood  on  the  remaining  25%  of  the  blocks,  as  they  are 
already  partially  barked  before  going  to  the  knife 
barkers. 

If  this  great  saving  of  wood  is  worth  your  investigation, 
write  us  for  full  particulars  of  our  barrels. 


Wm.  Hamilton  Company,  Limited 

Peterborough,  Ontario 


0{ 
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FELTS 

and  JACKETS 
For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 


ST.  HYACINTHE,  QUEBEC 
"J^e  Biggest  and  the  Best" 

SAMUEL  JARDINE,  23  SCOTT  STREET,  TORONTO,  SELLING  AGENT 


Wood  Suction  Box  Covers 


OUR  WOOD  SUCTION  BOX  COVERS  are  drilled 
from  both  sides,  making  perfectly  straight  and  smooth 
holes,  also  making  the  surface  on  both  sides  absolutely 
smooth.  This  insures  the  rubber  heads  making  a  good, 
tight  joint,  also  increasing  the  life  of  the  wire.  We 
have  constructed  a  machine  especially  designed  for 
making  Wood  Suction  Box  Covers  in  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  manner.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  promptly  any  quantity  of  Wood  Suction 
Box  Covers  at  a  considerably  low  cost.  When  in  the 
market  give  us  a  trial  order. 


The  MOORE  &  WHITE  CO. 


Paper  Machine  Builders 


Philadelphia 
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THE  DILLON  PATENT  BEATINE  &  ME  ENGINE 

This  Engine  will  turn  clean  on  any  grade  of  stock  without  the  use  of  paddles,  and  will  color  an  engine 
of  stock  while  passing  under  the  roll  three  times.    The  stock  does  not  settle,  and  is  evenly  beaten. 


DILLON  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  Mill  Machinery 
Correspondence  Invited  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


PRESTON'S 

Lining  for  Sulphite  Digesters 

TOTAL  THICKNESS  ONLY  2i  TO  2f  INCHES 

Resists  the  action  of  the  acid  and  ensures  absolute  protection  to 
the  Digester  Plates. 

Great  durability,  therefore  large  saving  in  upkeep  and  repairs. 
Larger   internal   space  and   increased   production  on  account  of 
the  small  thickness  occupied. 

Extensively  adopted  by  Scandinavian  and  Continental  Mills. 
Over  200  Digester  Linings  in  work  and  on  order. 
No  other  Lining  approaches  this  for  efficiency  and  economy. 

Telegraphic  Address: 
"PRESTONS,  RADCLIFFE." 
Code  used  A.B.C.,  4th  and  5th  EdiHon. 

Full  Particulars  and  Prices  on  application  to  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

PRESTON'S  DIGESTER  LINING  Co.,  Limited 

RADCLIFFE  near  Manchester,  Eng. 
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Edward  A.  JONES,  President  and  Treasurer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

PAPER  MAKING  MACHINERY  # 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS 
 OF  


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Machine  Covered  by 
Wags  Patents 

Beating  Engines     Thrasher  Dusters 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
Mixing  Engines      Arm  Dusters 
Bleaciiing  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
Cooking  Engines     Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wlieat's  Rag  Dusters 
Rotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  Elevators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chests 

Vertical  Stuff  Chests 

Our  Combination  Emptying  Valve  and  Dam  and  the 
Wallace-Masson  Hydraulic  Beater  Roll  Regulator,  both 
being  covered  by  Canadian  Patents  controlled  by  us,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Boomer  and  Boschert 
Press  Co.,  Limited,  18  Tansley  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada,  they  now  being  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
above  articles  for  the  Canadian  requirements.  Write 
them  or  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices. 

JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wagg's 
Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 
Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers. 


Majestic  Pulley  Driven 
Jordan  Engine 

We  manufacture  three   sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor 
driven,  fillings  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  plain 


BEATER  BARS 

Solid  Steel,  Forged, 
Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone. 
Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engines 


BED  PLATES 

Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 
Wagg's  Stone. 


Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 

Send  for  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS, 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON 

AND  SONS,  LIMITED 

WIRE  -  WORKS 


ST.  HENRY 


MONTREAL 
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CYLINDER  WIRES    i  | 

BRASS,  COPPER  and   1  | 

* 


Manufacturers  of 


FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


IRON  WIRE 
CLOTH 

DANDY  ROLLS 
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I  NEW  EDITION  FOR  1913    NOW    READY  | 

*  * 

*  Price  10/6  net,  or  post  free  11/6;  * 
f  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  bound,  790  pp.  J 

*  * 

t  The  I 

*  4* 

I  Paper  Makers'  I 
I        Directory  of  I 

1  All  Nations.  I 

t  t 

^    Annuaire  de  la  Papetrie  de  Toutes  les  Nations,       Internation-  ^ 

*  ales  Adressbuch  samtlicher  Papierfabrikanten  der  Welt  * 

*  * 

^    Alphabetically  Arranged  Printed  in  Clear  Type  ^ 

J  CONTENTS  INCLUDE  % 

*  —  * 

X  Paper,  Pulp  and  Board  Mills — Names  and  Addresses  of  more  ^ 

5  than  5000  in  40  different  Countries,  with  (1)  Makes  of  Paper;  ^ 

A  (2)  Number  and  width  of  Machines;  (3)  Tonnage  Output;  (4)  ^ 

J,  Power  Used;  (5)  Telegraphic  Addresses;  (6)  Agents,  etc.     Mill  ^ 

J,  Productions  classified  in  One  List,  alphabetically  arranged  accord-  i|, 

4,  ing  to  Goods  and  Country.    Special  Buyers'  Guide.    Paper  Agent  ^ 

4,  and  Mill  Representatives  (with  Mills  Represented).  ^ 

*  * 

X  Paper  Stainers,  Enamellers  and  Surfacers  of  Paper.     Whole-  ^ 

2  sale  Stationers  and  Paper  Merchants.  Waste  Paper  Merchants,  ,|, 
3,  Rag  Merchants  and  Paper  Stock  Dealers.  Export  Merchant  ,|, 
X  Shippers  of  Paper.  Cardboard  and  Paper  Box  Manufacturers.  ,|, 
J  China  Clay  Merchants.    Paper  Bag  Makers  ,|. 

2  Sizes,    Folds   and    Equivalent    Weights   of    British    Papers.  ^ 

J    Paper  Trade  Customs,  etc.,  etc.  i|, 

I  DEAN  &  SON,  Limited  | 

*  160a  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C.  * 

*  * 
****************************************** 


* 
* 


Parsons  Trading  1 
Company 


%  Exporters  to  All  Parts 

*  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

* 


of  the  World 


I  WHITEHALL  BUILDINGf 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York* 
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LONDON  SYDNEY  MELBOURNE  | 
WELLINGTON  CAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXICO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES 
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CORRESPONDENCE   WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED 
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*  ^Castings  of  semi-steel  by  our  improved  method 

*  of   machine    molding,  thus    insuring    uniform    tooth  *\ 
I"  spacing,  true  rims   and  smooth   running  with  high 
4  efficiency.     Teeth  of  both  mortise  wheels  and  pinion 
4   finished  by  accurate  gear  cutting  machinery.  Design- 
1  ers  and  builders  of  water  wheel  harness. 


Mortise  Wheels,  Spur, 
Bevel  and  Miter 


Send  for  Catalogue  No.  38 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

50  Church  Street    17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing 
Industry  with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades. 

Published  by  The  Industrial  and  Educational  Press,  Limited 
35-45  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal.         Phone  Main  2662 

Toronto  Office,  44-46  Lombard  Street.  Phone  Main  6764. 

New  York  Office,  206  Broadway. 
ROY   L.  CAMPBELL,   B.A.,   B.Sc.F.,  Editor.  A.  Q.  MclNTYRE,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  Contributing  Editor. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  Month.  Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  Publishers'  hands  ten 
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Freight  Rates 

As  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  the  Canadian  rail- 
roads have  made  application  to  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  for  permission  to  put  into  effect  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  freight  rates  between  points  east  of 
Port  Arthur.  The  first  hearing  before  the  Railway 
Commissioners  was  held  at  Ottawa  on  March  1st  and 
2nd.  The  railways'  contention  is  pratically  that  the 
present  return  on  net  operating  income  is  unduly  low 
as  compared  with  the  property  investment  of  the  com- 
panies, which  is  the  result  of  constant  increase  in  op- 
erating expenses,  such  as  wages,  cost  of  materials, 
etc. 

At  the  hearing  the  railroads  did  not  submit  evidence 
to  show  that  existing  rates  are  unreasonably  low  or 
unfair.  The  application  was  constructed  on  the  plea 
that  the  railroads  require  more  money  in  order  to 
meet  fixed  obligations,  and  give  a  reasonable  return  on 
the  investment.  Further  hearings  are  to  be  held,  and 
it  is  expected  that  more  detailed  iaformation  will  be 
furnished  at  a  later  date  in  support  of  the  proposals. 

Among  those  who  appeared  before  the  Board  was 
Mr.  J.  F.  Orde,  K.C.,  who  explained  that  he  was  holding 
a  ' '  watching  brief ' '  for  the  Dominion  Government,  and 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  watch  the  case  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public,  and  to  give  any  assistance  possible 
to  all  who  might  require  it.  He  also  said  that,  while 
'^e  would  make  no  definite  statement  at  this  time,  he 
felt  that  the  railways  were  making  an  extraordinary 
request  and  at  a  most  inopportune  time.  Further,  Mr. 
Orde  stated  that  there  was  a  question  in  his  mind  as 


to  the  procedure  being  followed,  and  he  was  not  sure 
that  it  was  one  contemplated  in  the  Railway  Act. 

With  the  case  of  the  railways  so  incompletely  pre- 
sented it  is  impossible  to  give  it  anything  like  full 
consideration,  and  it  would  be  unfair  at  this  time  to 
attempt  any  criticism. 

It  might  be  noted,  however,  that  in  presenting  their 
arguments  in  the  recent  hearing  the  railways  did  not 
go  about  the  matter  as  those  whose  interests  are  af- 
fected might  reasonably  expect.  They  made  no  state- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  their  earnings  must  be 
augmented  to  overcome  increased  expenses  and  dis- 
turbed industrial  conditions.  They  made  no  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  revenue  which  they  expect  would  ac- 
crue from  the  increased  rates.  They  did  not  state  to 
what  extent  they  are  already  benefitting  as  a  result  of 
the  increase  in  international  rates  recently  put  into 
effect.  The  public  generally  would  have  much  great- 
er confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  ease  of  the  roads,  if 
they  were  more  candid  along  these  lines. 

Canadian  pulp  and  paper  interests  take  practically 
the  same  view  as  that  held  by  Mr.  Orde.  They  wish 
to  hear  the  whole  case  of  the  railways  and  to  give  it 
careful  study.  They  trust  that  in  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance  to  Canadian  industries,  all  interests 
will  be  heard,  and  that  there  will  be  no  undue  haste 
in  reaching  a  decision.  Fairness  between  all  branches 
of  national  life  —  railways,  manufacturers,  importers, 
merchants  and  all  others,  is  what  they  would  like  to 
see.  This  is  no  time  for  one  class  of  activity  in  Can- 
ada to  endeavor  to  secure  an  unfair  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  will 
await  with  interest  the  developments  in  the  course  of 
the  next  hearing. 
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Pulp  Wood  Rates 

A  decision  which  will  have  far-reaching  effects  in  the 
relations  between  Canadian  and  American  roads  and 
shippers  of  pulpwood  was  handed  down  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  February  19th  last. 
The  question  involved  was  that  raised  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  and  others  against  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Company  and  others,  in  which  the 
plaintiffs  complained  that  "joint  through  rates  higher 
than  were  maintained  for  many  years,  published  by 
Canadian  carriers  and  concurred  in  by  carriers  in  the 
United  States  for  transportation  of  pulp  wood  from 
points  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  points  in  the 
State  of  New  York  are  unreasonable." 

The  Commission  held:  (1)  That  the  extent  of  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction  over  the  joint  rates  involved 
would  be  to  require  the  United  States  carriers  to 
cease  and  desist  from  concurring  in  such  rates,  thus 
leaving  the  traffic  to  move  on  combinations  of  rates  to 
and  from  border  points. 

(2)  That  the  rates  in  question  were  found  to  be 
reasonable  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
for  Canada,  after  a  hearing  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
complainants  herein,  and  the  findings  of  that  Board  are 
entitled  to  weighty  consideration  by  this  Commission. 

(3)  That  the  rates  were  primarily  published  by  Can- 
adian carriers  for  transportation  largely  within  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  as  the  increases  complained 
of  accrue  almost  wholly  to  Canadian  carriers,  the 
Canadian  Board  was  the  proper  tribunal  to  determine 
the  reasonableness  thereof. 

(4)  That  the  relief  prayed  for  by  complainants 
should  not  be  granted. — Complaint  dismissed. 


The  New  Tariff 

On  February  11th,  the  Hon.  W.  T.  White,  Minister 
of  Finance,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a 
customs  tariff  which  will  make  an  unprecedented  con- 
dition in  Canadian  finance  and  industry.  The  great 
war  raging  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  has  extended 
its  influence  immediately  into  the  coffers  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  Canadians  to  make  up  some 
thirty  million  dollars,  which  amount  is  lacking  this  year 
on  account  of  the  decrease  in  imports.  Very  few  class- 
es of  imports  are  exempt  from  the  war  tax,  luxuries 
•are  particularly  heavily  taxed,  and  wines  are  singled 
out  for  heavy  assessment. 

In  the  Pulp  and  Paper  schedule  only  printing  paper, 
of  which  Canada  imports  practically  none,  also  matrix 
paper,  which  is  of  use  to  the  publishers  of  newspapers 
in  stereotyping,  are  exempt.  Every  other  class  will 
be  subject  to  duties  of  5  per  cent  under  the  British 
Preferential,  7%  per  cent  under  International,  and  7% 
per  cent  under  the  General  Tariff. 


All  paper  making  materials  and  machinery  are  sub- 
ject to  a  tax.  Pulp,  sulphur,  Ioav  grade  coal,  chemicals 
of  all  kinds,  will  be  subject  to  duty.  It  may 
be  expected  that  in  general  the  duties  will  not 
harm  very  much  the  Canadian  producers  of  pa- 
per, except  for  the  possible  complication  of  secur- 
ing high  grade  pulp  at  such  a  price  as  to  make  a 
profit.  The  manufacture  of  fine  papers  should  be  stim- 
ulated. Board  manufacturers  should  also  be  stimulated 
to  a  certain  extent.  Other  lines  will  not  notice  the 
difference  except  in  that  manufacturing  costs  will  be 
raised  by  a  small  percentage.  In  general  we  can  look 
for  a  slight  benefit  to  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  in- 
dustry through  the  new  tariff. 

When  conditions  resume  something  like  a  normal 
aspect  in  the  course  of  time,  the  manufacturers  of  pa- 
per would  undoubtedly  like  to  see  some  tariff  changes 
which  would  place  paper  making  on  a  better  basis. 
Meanwhile  they  intend  to  shoulder  with  a  good  heart 
the  burdens  which  they,  with  all  others  in  the  country, 
must  bear. 


Australia  Wants  Paper  Boards 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
announces  that  it  has  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  a  packet  of  paper 
boards  containing  twelve  sample  sets  prepared  by  an 
Australian  firm  manufacturing  photographic  materials 
to  illustrate  the  class  of  materials  hitherto  obtained 
chiefly  from  Germany  and  Sweden.  The  inquirers  are 
very  desirous  of  receiving  samples  and  prices  from 
Canadian  manufacturers.  Prices  should  be  quoted  per 
ton  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment  for  50  and  100  ton  lots 
securely  packed.  The  paper  boards  should  be  shipped 
in  rolls  31  inches  wide  and  about  26  inches  diameter  on 
wood  centre  with  about  2  inches  bore  to  take  spindle. 
The  reels  should  be  securely  fastened  to  prevent  them 
from  telescoping  during  handling.  The  firm  in  ques- 
tion state  that  they  consume  from  159  to  170  tons  of 
all  kinds  per  annum.  Interested  Canadian  m.anufac- 
turers  may  inspect  the  samples  above  referred  to  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    (Refer  file  No.  A  1426.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  samples  sent,  giving  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  quantities,  packing,  etc: — 

Sample  "  B. "  German  best  quality  wood  middle  basis 
63  pounds,  ream  (480  sh.)  20  x  25.— Sample  "T."  Swe- 
dish wood  board  middle  basis  73  pounds,  ream  (480  sh.) 
20  X  25.— Sample  "D."  Swedish  wood  board  middle 
basis  126  pounds,  ream  (480  sh.)  20  x  25.— Sample  "S." 
American  newsboard  middle  basis  73  pounds,  ream 
(480  sh.)  20  X  25. 

German  pulp  boards :  Sample  "  U. "  Basis  73  pounds, 
ream  480  hs.,  20  x  25.— Sample  "N."  Basis  300  sh.  per 
50  ko.  22  X  32.— Sample  "O."  Basis  200  sh.  per  50  ko. 
22  X  32.— Sample  "P."  Basis  182  sh.  per  50  ko.  22  x 
32. 
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COUNCIL  OF  NEW  TECHNICAL  SECTION  ADOPTS 

CONSTITUTION 


Meeting  of  the  newly-elected  Council  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  Montreal,  March  5th, 
1915.  Present:  Mr.  C.  B.  Thorne,  Mr.  Dan  Daverin, 
Mr.  T.  L.  Crossley,  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  Mr.  R.  L.  Camp- 
bell. A  tentative  constitution  was  drawn  up  and  ap- 
proved as  follows: — 

Constitution. 

The  Technical  Section  is  provided  for  under  Article 
14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association.  This  Section  is  an  organization  of  in- 
dividuals apart  from  the  activities  of  the  main  Asso- 
ciation. 

Article  1.  Name. — This  organization  shall  be  known 
as  "Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association — Technical 
Section." 

Article  II.  Objects. — The  objects  of  the  section  shall 
be  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  science  of  pulp  and 
paper  making  in  Canada,  to  provide  means  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  among  its  members  and  to  en- 
courage original  investigation. 

Article  III.  Membership. — There  shall  be  two  class- 
es of  members:  (1)  Members — entitled  to  vote;  (2) 
Associate  members — not  entitled  to  vote. 

1.  Qualifications  for  Members. — Any  person  who  oc- 
cupies or  has  occupied  an  executive  technical  position 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry;  anyone  occupying  a 
subordinate  position  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
who  lias  had  a  satisfactory  technical  education;  anyone 
who,  though  not  having  had  a  technical  education,  has 
s{)ecial  qualifications  and  experience. 

2.  Qualifications  for  Associate  Member. — Any  per- 
son who  will  support  and  assist  the  aims  of  the  Tech- 
iiical  Section,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  his  qualifications, 
is  likely  to  fiirther  the  work  of  the  Section.  These 
members  may  attend  all  official  meetings  of  the  Sec- 
tion and  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  discussions. 

Note  1. — Anyone  merely  furnishing  material  or 
supplies  to  the  paper  trade  cannot  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Section. 

Note  2.- -Any  Associate  Member,  who  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Council  satisfies  the  requirements  of  Class 
1,  may  become  a  voting  member. 
Article  IV.    Election  of  Members. — Each  candidate 
for  membership  shall  be  proposed  and  seconded  by 
members  of  the  Technical  Section,  and  shall  be  voted 
on  by  the  Council  of  the  Technical  Section,  a  majority 
of  whose  votes  shall  be  necessary  for  election.  The 
Council  shall  also  decide  as  to  which  class  of  mem- 
hcrsliij)  the  candidate  is  entitled. 

Article  V.  Dues. — The  annual  dues  for  voting  mem- 
bers shall  be  three  dollars,  and  the  annual  dues  for 
associate  members,  two  dollars,  payable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  calendar  year.  A  member  who  has  not 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  suspended. 

Article  VI.  Officers  and  Council. — The  officers  shall 
be  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice-Chairman  elected  for  one 
year  by  the  members  of  the  Technical  Section  at  the 
annual  meeting ;  and  a  Secretary-Treasurer  who  shall 
be  the  regular  Secretary  of  The  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association. 

The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  with  three  Coun- 
cillors elected  from  the  Technical  Section  shall  con- 
stitute the  Council  of  the  Technical  Section.    The  pre- 


sent Council  shall  serve  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  three  Councillors  (in  addition  to  Chair- 
man and  Vice-Chairman)  shall  be  elected  as  follows: 
One  to  retire  at  the  end  of  one  year,  one  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  one  to  retire  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  and  thereafter  one  to  retire  every  year,  and  one 
to  be  elected  in  his  place  to  serve  for  three  years.  Re- 
tiring members  of  the  Council  (other  than  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairman)  are  not  eligible  to  re-election  as 
Councillors  for  one  year,  although  they  shall  be  elig- 
ible for  the  office  of  Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and 
three  Councilors  be  chosen  to  represent  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry,  viz.,  book  and  writing,  news 
and  wrapping,  chemical  pulp,  mechanical  pulp,  board 
and  miscellaneous. 

The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  these  offices. 
The  Council  as  a  whole  shall  pass  on  membership,  at- 
tend to  business  between  meetings  and  have  general 
charge  and  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion. 

Article  VII.  Meetings. — The  Technical  Section  shall 
hold  at  least  three  meetings  annually,  if  possible.  The 
annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Two  additional  meetings 
may  be  held  as  determined  by  the  Council.  Upon  the 
invitation  of  a  member  of  the  Council,  non-technical 
members  may  be  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Technical  Section.  Meetings  are  to  be  called  in  writ- 
ing, and  every  member  is  to  receive  due  notice  of  any 
meeting  with  a  programme  of  what  is  to  take  place. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Technical  Section,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  may  be  inserted  in  the  offi- 
cial journal  of  the  Section. 

Article  VIII,  Amendments. — The  constitution  may 
be  amended  by  the  members  present  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Association  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present,  provided  that  such  amendment  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  members  in  a  printed  or  written 
notice  at  least  thirty  days  before  such  meeting. 

This  article  may  be  suspended,  however,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  members  present. 

Other  Business. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Daverin  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thorne:  "That  until  the  next  general  meeting  of  the 
Section,  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada 
shall  be  considered  the  official  journal  of  the  Technical 
Section. ' ' — Carried. 

The  following  matters  were  decided  upon  by  the 
council : — 

1.  — It  is  understood  that  the  Council  act  as  a  Com- 
mittee on  Constitution  and  By-laws. 

2.  — It  is  understood  that  the  Council  will  act  as  an 
editorial  committee  with  powers  granted  to  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice-Chairman  to  decide  on  papers,  etc., 
which  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Section  and  with  pow- 
ers to  approve  and  prepare  material  for  publication 
in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada  or  else- 
where from  time  to  time. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine of  Canada  will  grant  a  definite  space  for  the  pub- 
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lieation  of  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  Technical 
Section,  so  that  the  material  will  be  kept  together  in 
a  definite  place,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

For  the  present  at  least,  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories of  Canada  will  try  to  abstract  the  current  tech- 
nical literature  on  pulp  and  paper,  and  furnish  these 
records  for  publication  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine. 

3 —  The  question  of  establishing  standing  committees 
on  standard  methods  of  testing,  standards  for  pulp 
and  paper  and  other  materials,  technical  education, 
etc.,  will  be  left  for  consideration  at  the  next  general 
meeting. 

4 —  If  possible  the  next  general  meeting  will  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  early  part  of  June.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing will  be  subject  to  the  wishes  of  the  members.  The 


A.  G.  Campion,  Belgo-Canaaian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
Shawinigan  Falls,  P.Q.  Chairman  of  News  Section, 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Asociation. 

members  are  also  requested  to  suggest  topics  for  papers 
and  discussions  and  the  Council  will  then  try  to  have 
suitable  papers  arranged  for. 

5. — The  Secretary-Treasurer  was  instructed  to  send 
to  the  various  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  to  certain  oth- 
ers copies  of  the  constitution  drawn  up  by  the  Council, 
together  with  a  covering  letter  outlining  the  above 
proposals,  with  the  request  that  the  names  of  those 
desiring  to  become  members  of  the  Technical  Section 
be  submitted,  with  records  of  their  qualifiications,  to 
the  Council,  in  order  that  when  the  Constitution  of  the 
Section  is  finally  drawn  up  there  may  be  no  delay  in 
securing  a  large  and  active  membership. 


It  is  also  hoped  that  the  proposed  constitution  will 
be  digested  and  discussed,  Avith  a  view  of  securing  a 
solid  basis  of  organization  at  the  first  regular  meeting. 


The  Paper  Trade  of  Japan 

Some  time  ago  the  Fuji,  Oji,  and  Kiso  paper  mills 
had  an  agreement  under  which  the  Fuji  paper  mill 
alone  exported  "zara"  paper  to  the  amount  of  1,000,- 
000  pounds  a  month.  The  Oji  mill  has  recently  in- 
stalled additional  machinery  capable  of  turning  out 
monthly  1,000,000  pounds  of  "zara"  paper  of  100  inch- 
es width.  The  agreement  was  therefore  revised,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  the  Fuji  mill  should  export  750,- 
000  pounds,  the  Oji  250,000  pounds,  and  the  Kiso  100,- 
000  pounds,  while  agreements  for  a  common  price  were 
also  made  to  avoid  competition  and  bounties  on  ex- 
ports were  to  be  given,  as  arranged  before,  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Papermakers'  Association. 

Of  the  Fuji  mill  shipment  one-third  is  to  go  to  Shan- 
ghai and  Tien-Tsin  and  two-thirds  to  South  China,  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  Manchuria.  The  Oji  mill's  ex- 
ports are  to  go  to  Hankow,  and  the  Kiso  mill's  to  Ko- 
rea and  North  China.  The  first  two  are  to  export 
through  the  Mitsui  Co.  and  the  last  two  through  the 
Nakai  Shoten. 

For  some  time  past,  says  the  Asahi  (Osaka),  ship- 
ments of  the  "zara"  paper  have  frequently  failed  to 
reach  half  of  the  1,000,000  pounds  disposable,  owing 
to  the  briskness  of  home  demands,  but  the  mills  have 
increased  their  plant,  and  the  home  market  is  dull,  so 
there  is  now  a  danger  of  congestion  of  stocks.  As  ex- 
ports of  paper  from  Europe  to  South  China,  India,  Ma- 
nila, Java,  and  Australia  have  stopped  and  stocks  are 
running  short,  the  three  paper  mills  named  are  con- 
sidering means  of  extending  their  markets  to  these 
places. 

Japanese  merchants  interested  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  unglazed  paper  for  newspaper  printing  (as 
distinguished  from  high-class  printing  paper)  expect 
an  active  season  next  spring. 

Because  of  the  great  demand  for  newspapers  occa- 
sioned by  the  outbreak  and  spread  of  the  great  war, 
the  demand  and  supply  of  unglazed  paper  in  Japan 
were  for  a  time  almost  equally  balanced.  Only  when 
the  demand  became  somewhat  fixed  and  the  new  work- 
shops of  the  Oji  Paper  Mill  were  completed,  and  as- 
sured the  additional  production  of  2,500,000  pounds 
per  month,  did  the  supply  begin  to  exceed  the  demand 
by  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  pounds  a  month.  Of  this 
amount  1,000,000  pounds  are  exported  to  China,  and  a 
further  increase  is  expected.  To  insure  the  further 
development  of  the  trade,  however,  it  is  considered 
essential  to  extend  the  market  to  other  parts  of  the 
Far  East,  namely,  to  Vladivostok  and  British  India. 
A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  passed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  paper  mills  at  a  recent  meeting,  with  an 
additional  declaration  in  favour  of  increasing  the  max- 
imum of  subsidies  granted  to  those  engaged  in  the  bu- 
siness. A  scarcity  of  printing  paper  for  the  press  is 
being  complained  of  in  Europe,  but  in  China  there  is 
still  some  held  in  stock,  and  no  serious  rise  of  price 
has  been  recorded.  The  rate  rules  at  about  2.20  yen 
($1.0956)  per  ream.  But  as  the  stock  becomes  exhaust- 
ed the  Japanese  merchants  will  be  able  to  export  un- 
glazed paper  to  China  on  lucrative  terms. —  (U.  S.  Com- 
merce Reports.) 
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PROGRESS   IN   PAPER-MAKING  CHEMISTRY 


REPORT  OF  PROF.  RALPH  H.  McKEE,  OFFICL^j  CHEMIST  TO  AMERICAN  PAPER  AND  PULP 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  1914 


In  the  knowledge  that  the  supply  of  pulp  woods  used 
at  present  is  limited,  and  that  about  twenty  years  hence 
the  great  bulk  of  paper  made  in  this  country  will  have 
to  be  produced  from  other  fibers  than  those  used  now, 
many  workers  are  interested  and  working  on  materials 
that  are  likely  to  prove  acceptable  as  surrogates  or 
substitutes  for  spruce  and  other  woods. 

Solution  of  the  problem  that  confronts  us  fall  into 
two  classes :  the  first  is  where  trees  formerly  con- 
sidered inferior  are  found  with  slight  modification  of 
treatment  to  give  fair  quality  fibre  for  news  and  other 
inexpensive  paper,  thereby  conser\'ing  the  more  valu- 
able woods  for  use  for  chemical  pulp.  The  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  has  done  much  valuable  work 
along  this  line  and  mills  are  beginning  to  see  the  use 
of  tamarack,  jack  pines.  Douglas  fir  and  other  simi- 
lar woods. 

The  second  solution  lies  in  the  use  of  waste  fibrous 
materials  or  crop  plants  as  papermaking  material. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  enormous 
quantities  of  waste  flax  straw  in  the  North  Central 
States  and  of  cotton  seed  hull  fiber  in  the  South  will 
soon  be  made  to  yield  a  large  tonnage  to  take  the  place 
of  rag  fiber.  As  substitutes  for  wood,  sisal  waste  and 
sugar  cane  fiber  deserve  to  be  considered,  but  the 
large  tonnage  will  have  to  be  be  supplied  from  planted 
materials,  partly  by  reforestation,  but  more  largely  by 
quick  growing  woody  materials  not  now  much  used. 
The  two  materials  that  promise  most  in  this  respect 
are  bamboo  in  the  south  and  hemp  in  the  north.  One 
northern  mill  by  acreage  planting  trials  conducted 
several  years  ago,  reached  the  conclusion  that  when 
wood  reached  $12  a  cord,  then  it  would  pay  to  plant 
hemp  as  a  source  of  fiber.  From  present  wood  prices, 
we  shall  not  have  to  wait  long  before  hemp  will  be 
in  the  digesters. 

Utilization  of  Pulp  Waste. 

Pulp  mill  waste  is  gi^ang  increasing  trouble  to  water- 
courses. The  waste  from  mechanical  and  soda  pulp 
mills  is  comparatively  harmless  but  that  from  the  sul- 
phite pulp  mills  is  ordinarily  considered  undesirable 
and  is  being  legislated  against. 

The  methods  tried  for  its  disposal  are  in  four  groups 
— namely,  irrigation,  artificial  biologic  treatment,  in- 
filtration and  evaporation.  The  first  three  yield  no 
return  and  can  only  be  applied  when  the  climatic  and 
soil  conditions  at  the  mill  are  favorable.  Evaporation 
is  too  expensive  unless  the  partly  evaporated  material 
can  be  used  for  tanning,  coal  briquet  binder,  on  roads 
as  a  dust  preventative  in  competition  with  oil  or  in  some 
other  manner. 

Waste  Sulphite  Liquor. 

The  earlier  promises  of  the  use  of  sulphite  waste  as 
a  true  tanning  material  are  now  thought  to  be  largely 
without  basis ;  all  it  seems  to  do  is  to  serve  as  a  partial 
substitute  for  weighing  materials  like  glucose.  A  use 
may  be  found  for  waste  sulphur  liquor  as  a  briquett- 
ing  binder  for  coal  slack,  but  the  method  has  not  yet 
been  adequately  developed  and  price  of  coal  is  still  too 
cheap  in  this  country  to  make  briquetting  of  coal  slack 
interesting  from  a  business  standpoint.    As  a  dust 


preventative,  waste  sulphite  liquor  is  satisfactory  but 
with  its  large  content  of  water,  freight  charges  prevent 
it  being  shipped  any  considerable  distance  from  the 
mill. 

A  reaUy  satisfactory  solution  of  the  sulphite  waste 
problem  is  yet  to  be  found.  The  transformation  of  the 
glucose  content  of  the  liquor  into  alcohol,  a  process 
by  which  three  Swedish  mills  are  making  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  gallons  of  alcohol  a  year  seems 
most  promisnig.  Two  mills  in  this  country  are  now 
producing  alcohol  from  waste  sulphite  liquor.  The 
yield  is  ordinarily  about  15  gallons  of  95  per  cent  al- 
cohol, a  ton  of  sulphite  pulp,  but  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, it  is  said  to  be  possible  to  increase  this  to  fully 
twenty-five  gallons  a  ton  of  pulp.  However,  the  slops, 
after  the  alcohol  extraction,  are  fully  as  objection- 
able as  the  original  waste  liquor. 

New  Pulp  Processes. 

Of  the  new  pulp  processes,  the  Konig  process,  using 
successive  treatments  with  4  per  cent,  ammonia  and  0.5 
per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  gives  about  the  same  yield  of 
pulp  as  ordinary  methods,  but  the  byproducts  of  alco- 
hol and  rosin  are  of  much  more  value.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  cooking  liquor  after  use  has  value  as  a  cattle 
food. 

Success  of  this  process  seems  to  depend  largely  if  not 
entirely  on  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  ammonia  and  the 
successful  use  of  the  bj^jroduct  as  a  fodder.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  should  be  said  that  it  is  very  probable  that 
Haber's  ammonia  sjTithesis  from  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen gases,  commercially  developed  by  one  of  the  large 
German  chemical  companies,  is  destined  to  lower  con- 
siderably, the  price  of  ammonia. 

The  Use  of  Liquid  Sulphur  Dioxide. 

Efforts  are  being  continually  made  to  increase  the 
amount  of  free  acid  in  the  sulphite  digester.  Patents 
have  lately  been  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Wolf  and  Moore 
of  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Company  for  a  scheme  whereby 
gas  from  liquefied  sulphur  dioxide  is  forced  into  the  di- 
gester after  filling  and  injecting  steam. 

The  Dyestuffs  Question. 

The  coal  tar  dye  situation  in  this  country  is  bad,  but 
there  seems  little  immediate  help  in  sight.  Importations 
are  coming  in,  but  not  in  large  amounts.  American  dye 
makers  are  in  a  position  to  make  only  a  minor  part  of 
the  tonnage  of  dyes  needed  by  American  papermakers 
and  if  importation  should  cease,  the  stocks  on  hand 
Avould  soon  vanish.  Many  paper-makers  are  conserv- 
ing their  stocks  by  declining  orders  for  intensely  color- 
ed papers  and  issuing  only  whites  and  tints  that  re- 
quire but  small  amounts  of  dyes.  Steps  can  be  taken  to 
obtain  in  the  future  an  American  source  of  most  dyes 
but  to  do  so  the  price  will  have  to  be  paid,  and  I  doubt 
if  the  paper  industry  is  willing  to  pay  its  share. 

High  Bleaching  Costs 

Much  as  I  would  like  to,  the  time  at  my  disposal  does 
not  permit  me  to  discuss  several  other  questions  which 
deserve  your  consideration  such  as  the  excessively  high 
bleaching  costs  of  many  American  pulp  mills,  the  equal- 
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ly  high  losses  in  steam  and  chemicals  of  many  soda 
mills,  and  the  still  greater  monetary  losses  in  niany 
mills  due  to  fiber  being  allowed  to  go  out  with  the 
waste  water  into  the  river. 

In  asking  me  to  speak  before  the  Techincal  Division, 
Mr.  Bishop  asked  me  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  such  a  division. 

The  Formation  of  a  Technical  Division 

Before  touching  this  question,  allow  me  to  offer  my 
congratulation  to  men  here  gathered  together.  This 
meeting  and  the  organization  of  this  division,  promises 
to  do  more  towards  putting  this  industry  on  a  sound 
and  paying  basis  than  any  previoiis  step  made  by  the 
American  paper  and  pulp  industry.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  the  advance  nearest  in 
importance  to  this,  the  getting  of  American  mills  to  put 
in  a  cost  system,  was  also  largely  aided  by  the  initiative 
and  pushing  qualities  of  the  H.  E.  Fletcher,  who  sug- 
gested to  President  Moore  the  formation  of  this  Tech- 
nical Division  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation. The  American  paper  and  pidp  industry  owes 
Mr.  Fletcher  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  work  in  making 
it  possible  for  the  members  interested  in  the  technical 
work  of  the  mills  to  come  together  in  this  way  for  the 
discussion  of  common  problems. 

It  has  often  been  said  "that  there  is  active  and  subs- 
tantial co-operation  in  every  interest  which  in  any  man- 
ner touches  the  production  and  consumption  of  paper, 
except  among  the  manufacturers  themselves.  The 
formation  of  this  division  promises  more  toward  a 
change  from  the  condition  given  in  the  quotation  I  have 
just  read,  if  it  is  a  true  statement,  than  any  other  step 
that  could  be  made.  Men  engaged  in  the  production, 
and  scientific  phases  of  mill  work  have  much  to  gain 
and  at  no  injury  to  the  mills  they  represent,  by  attend- 
ance and  discussion  at  such  meetings. 

Suggestions  Regarding  the  Scope  of  the  Division. 

Some  subjects  which  it  seems  to  me  should  early  be 
taken  up  are  the  following : 

1 —  The  paper  manufacturer  needs  to  be  able  to  tell 
from  a  sample  of  a  pound  or  less  of  pulp,  what  kind  of 
a  paper  it  will  make,  or  whether  in  a  given  furnish,  it 
will  serve  to  give  the  desired  standard  quality  of  pa- 
per. 

2 —  Standard  definitions  for  the  different  grades  of 
bleached  and  unbleached  pulp. 

Perhaps  with  this  should  go  a  standard  or  definition 
of  excessive  bleaching,  as  the  evil  effects  of  over-bleach- 
ing on  the  paper  are  but  rarely  fully  appreciated  by 
the  pulpmaker. 

3 —  It  is  probable  that  a  different  unit  in  purchasing 
pulpwood  would  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
woodowner  and  pulp  mill.  Certainly  the  mill  should 
buy  the  wood  for  the  pulp  it  will  make,  and  the  cord 
of  128  cubic  ft.  does  not  measure  that  at  all  accurately. 
The  cellulose  content  varies  much  with  the  quality  of 
the  wood,  especially  if  calculated  on  the  yield  per  volu- 
me cord  of  128  eu.  ft. ;  e.g.,  sound  spruce  and  balsam 
fir  vary  in  yield  from  16  to  24  per  cent. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  wood  8ft.  to  18ft.  in  diam- 
eter cost  $3  a  cord  at  the  mill ;  now,  the  actual  content 
of  the  cord  is  less  in  that  often  half  the  wood  will  not  be 
over  3  ft.  in  diameter.  Then  there  was  no  need  for  ac- 
curate measurement  of  the  wood ;  to-day,  wood  is  ex- 
pensive and  accuracy  is  needed. 

4 —  A  discussion  of  the  uses  of  byproducts.  The  mill 
dividends  appear  to  be  in  the  future  largely  linked  with 
the  use  made  of  byproducts. 


An  American  School  of  Paper  Making. 

The  Paper  and  Pulp  School  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  is  inter- 
ested in  the  same  problems  as  this  division,  and  to  you 
it  sends  its  greetings. 

We  are  attempting  to  give  the  young  men  the  basic 
training  for  pulp  and  paper  work,  but  Ave  must  look  to 
you  to  give  the  opportunity  for  practical  mill  expe- 
rience. Last  summer,  fifteen  of  the  young  men  study- 
ing at  Orono,  worked  in  paper  and  pulp  mills  and  re- 
ceived experience  of  the  most  valuable  character.  They 
worked  where  they  were  told,  more  as  hands  in  the 
beater  room  than  anyAvhere  else. 

That  the  mills  found  the  young  men  fully  earned  their 
$50  a  month  and  were  worth  Avhile,  was  indicated  in 
several  ways,  e.  g.,  half  the  superintendents  asked  the 
young  men  to  write  to  them  with  regard  to  a  regular 
job,  after  graduation.  Next  summer,  Ave  will  Avant  to 
place  twenty-five  young  men  in  the  mills  from  Jime  15 
to  Sept.  1.  I  hope  you,  Avho  are  here  present  Avill  aid 
in  giving  these  young  men  an  opportunity  for  practical 
experience  the  coming  summer. 

A  Library  of  Paper  Making  Chemistry  and 
Engineering. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  industry  in  America  is  a  library 
containing  a  practically  complete  collection  of  books 
and  periodicals  on  paper  and  pulp,  the  volumes  of 
which  Avill  be  available  for  loan  to  those  in  the  indus- 
try anywhere  in  the  country  who  have  need  for  inform- 
ation on  these  lines. 

The  University  of  Maine  has  now  about  half  complet- 
ed such  a  library,  but  as  yet  has  no  facilities  for  loan- 
ing of  the  books  or  the  completion  of  the  files.  It  is 
hoped  that  arrangements  may  be  made  Avith  the  Amer- 
ican Pulp  and  Paper  Association  making  such  a  loan 
possibility  a  reality  and  permitting  the  completion  of 
the  list  of  books  and  technical  periodicals. 

A  little  later  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Paper  and  Pulp 
School  of  the  University  of  Maine  to  issue  bulletins  on 
production,  control  and  analytical  methods  of  use  to 
paper  and  pulp  mills,  and  bibliographies  on  special  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  men  working  in  the  industry.  It  is 
my  intention  to  see  that  each  of  you  shall  receive  copies 
of  these  as  issued  and  I  trust  you  AAdll  find  them  of  in- 
terest. 


Professor  McKee's  address  was  delivered  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Technical  Division  of  the  American  Plup 
&  Paper  Association  held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
NcAV  York  City,  on  February  19th. 

Henry  E.  Fletcher  of  the  Fletcher  Paper  Company, 
Alpena,  Michigan,  was  elected  to  the  Chair  and  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  the  inauguration  of  a  Tech- 
nical Section  in  words  AA^hieh  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.  He  said : 

"Gentlemen,  in  talking  this  matter  over  this  morn- 
ing with  a  fcAV  people  from  out  in  the  West.  Ave  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  some  medium  of  ex- 
change for  technical  ideas,  and  bring  the  entire  diA'- 
isions  together,  such  as  our  machine  design  Avork.  No 
matter  what  the  division  is,  Ave  practically  use  the 
cpme  thing.  The  machine  design  Avork.  I  think  Ave 
Avill  all  agree,  is  pretty  crude  in  many  Avays.  As  in 
other  things  there  is  a  chance  of  machinery  builders 
learning  the  troubles  of  other  machines  through  the 
travelling  salesmen  mostly,  not  entirely  so.  but  most- 
ly through  the  travelling  sales  force,  as  to  complaints 
that  are  coming  in.     If  Ave  have  some  concentrated 
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work  on  that  subject  to  collect  data  on,  I  think  there 
would  be  a  great  many  improvements  develop  in  those 
lines.  Then  there  comes  another  proposition,  such  as 
crude  wood,  taking  up  yellow  stains  and  chipping,  and 
everything  that  comes  along  with  that  in  the  chemis- 
try line,  which  woiild  come  right  along  with  the  work 
of  our  official  chemist.  Professor  MeKee.  Then  we  get 
into  the  subject  of  wires  and  felts,  and  the  sales  mem- 
ber tried  to  get  some  way  to  get  uniform  costs. 

We  had  a  very  nice  meeting  here  two  years  ago  last 
December.  We  had  about  thirty.  Some  of  you  gentle- 
men here  were  present.  On  the  cost  of  work,  and  I 
think  it  had  a  lot  of  good  results,  followed  later  by  a 
meeting  in  Chicago,  which  seemed  to  wake  the  bunch 
up.  Now  we  can  give  consideration  to  the  ideas  as 
at  the  manner  or  organizing.  I  think  myself,  that  we 
would  have  to  have  more  or  less  sectional  meetings, 
collecting  our  data  together  through  the  official  chem- 
ist, and  through  some  medium,  such  as  "Paper"  or 
some  of  the  magazines.  I  think  before  we  go  ahead  in 
organization,  Professor  McKee  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
work  along  this  line,  furnishing  the  University  of 
Maine,  and  in  his  official  report  to-day,  I  think  he  has 
taken  the  subject  up." 

The  organization  of  the  Association  was  finally  left 
to  a  committee  of  five,  appointed  by  the  Chairman  af- 
ter consulting  with  President  Moore.  It  is  expected 
that  this  committee  will  meet  in  the  near  future  and 
discuss  the  best  plans  for  getting  the  Association  un- 
der way. 

Professor  McKee  urged  that  it  would  be  well  to  push 
along  and  secure  strong  organization  within  two  or 
three  months  time.  He  said  further: — "My  thought 
is,  that  the  organization  should  be  perfected  very  soon ; 
that  the  meetings  which  have  been  suggested  here  at 


the  different  places  (i.  e.  for  example,  Holyoke,  Buff- 
alo and  Chicago)  shoiild  be  held,  but  it  may  be  wise 
to  hold  those  on  other  particular  subjects.  That  is, 
take  up  the  question,  for  example,  of  standards  for 
wheat  pulp,  or  the  question  of  making  paper  from 
pulp,  which  is  a  problem  which  is  troubling  the  paper 
manufacturers  very  much  at  present.  That  is,  to  limit 
in  a  way  a  particular  meeting  to  two  or  three  subjects, 
and  have  it,  not  as  to  a  series  of  addresses,  but  as  a 
discussion  started  up  by  people  appointed  for  each  sub- 
ject, and  follow  it  up  by  others  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
Then  there  can  be,  and  should  be  after  an  organization 
is  made,  opportunities  which  would  be  made  use  of,  of 
what  might  be  called  technical  bulletin.  Just  for  il- 
lustration, at  present,  the  dye  situation  is  a  pretty 
hard  proposition  for  the  paper  manufacturer,  but  is 
very  likely  to  be  a  much  harder  proposition  a  few 
months  hence,  particularly  along  certain  lines,  and,  as 
to  what  can  be  done  there,  and  other  things  which  can- 
not be  done.  I  happen  to  have  some  inquiries  from 
people  who  wanted  to  know  about  particular  dyes  that 
their  dyes  are  up.  They  can  buy  under  one  name,  if 
the  dye  is  made  by  American  firms.  Under  other 
names,in  one  of  the  eases,  they  succeeded  in  getting 
it,  but  it  was  from  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  their  trade 
names  for  the  same  dye.  Practically  the  business  de- 
pends on  that  largely.  Then  other  things  may  come 
up  which  are  just  as  important,  and  can  be  gotten  at 
by  a  committee  or  the  Secretary,  which  will  be  of  much 
interest  to  the  technical  men  of  the  country." 

At  this  meeting  there  were  two  interesting  address- 
es, one  by  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Farr  on  "The  Application  of 
Ball  Bearings  on  Paper  Making  Machines"  and  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Ripley  on  "Heating,  Light  and  Power  in  Paper 
Mills." 


AMERICA'S  PULP  AND   PAPER  SCHOOL 

A  New  Branch  of  Education^  Successfully  Launched  at  the  University  of  Maine. 

By     J.     NEWELL     STEPHENSON,M.  S. 
Instructor  in  Papermaking. 


A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  the  authorities 
at  the  University  of  Maine  awoke  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  Maine  men  were  entering  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  This  industry  in  our  country  had 
begun  to  suffer  from  the  lack  of  scientifically  trained 
jiien  to  promote  to  positions  of  technical  importance. 
The  men  now  or  lately  in  positions  of  authority  have 
learned  all  the  know  by  hard  experience  and  have 
spent  long  years  in  the  tutelage  of  this  expensive  teach- 
er. All  our  industries  are  engaging  more  college  gra- 
duates every  year.  Much  is  expected  of  them,  some- 
times too  much,  as  it  takes  some  time  for  a  person  to 
adjust  himself  to  a  classroom,  a  civil  engineer  to  a 
drafting  room  or  work  on  a  bridge,  a  chemist  to  ana- 
lytical work  in  a  laboratory,  but  there  is  nothing  in  a 
university  course  that  will  help  a  man  to  feel  at  home 
with  a  beater  paddle  or  a  screen  rake. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  School  is  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Chemical  Engineering  Depai'tment.  Its  purpose  is 
to  give  a  man  a  sound  training  in  the  fundamentals 
of  chemistry  and  engineering  and  as  much  as  a  prop- 
er balance  will  permit  of  subjects  distinctly  cultural, 
linked  with  such  training  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  paper  as  he  can  not  readily  get  in  the  mill.  The 


student  can  thus  shorten  his  apprenticeship  if  he  is 
to  have  a  position  in  the  mill  or  he  can  learn  much 
about  the  making  and  properties  of  paper  and  pulp 
and  their  raw  materials  if  he  is  to  work  at  the  office 
end  or  laboratory,  or  in  a  warehouse  or  print  shop. 

Most  of  our  paper  comes  from  the  forests,  largely 
from  the  forests  of  Maine;  thus  this  university  is  a 
particularly  appropriate  place  for  such  work  to  be  giv- 
en. On  completion  of  the  prescribed  four  years' work 
at  the  university  the  student  receives  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree. 

Aubert  Hall 

Most  of  the  work  in  the  pulp  and  paper  curriculum 
is  done  in  Aubert  Hall,  the  home  of  the  department 
of  chemistry.  This  new  $75,000  four-storey  building 
has  three  classrooms  accommodating  thirty  to  forty 
students,  a  small  lecture  room  seating  100,  and  large 
lecture  room  seating  300  and  provided  with  an  excel- 
lent projecting  lantern.  Besides  laboratories  and 
qualitative  analysis,  organic  analysis  and  preparations, 
etc.,  there  are  special  laboratories  for  gas  and  fuel 
analysis,  assaying,  physical  chemistry,  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp,  the  making  of  paper,  and  for  paper  test- 
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ing.  There  are  several  offices,  a  repair  shop,  three 
balance  rooms  and  a  library  and  museum. 

In  the  library  are  kept  the  books  and  periodicals 
relating  entirely  to  chemistry,  chemical  engineering, 
and  pulp  and  paper,  including  both  American  and 
foreign  publications.  The  University  Library  is  well 
supplied  with  books  and  journals  of  a  general  nature. 
The  department  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a 
number  of  exhibits  illustrating  commercial  products 
and  their  manufacture. 

At  present  the  paper  mill  contains  a  Noble  &  "Wood 
beater  of  ten  pounds  dry  weight  capacity,  a  Packer 
screen  fitted  with  plates  donated  by  Wm.  A.  Hardy  & 
Sons,  a  rotary  bleach  boiler  holding  about  10  lb  of 
rags.  This  is  used  also  for  making  soda  cooks.  The 
machinery  is  run  from  counter  shafts  driven  by  a  5 
hp.  General  Electric  3-phase  motor.  The  presses  in 
the  mechanical  engineering  laboratories,  capable  of 
150,000  pounds  pressure,  are  available  when  required. 

For  work  in  pulpmaking  there  are  two  small  expe- 
rimental digesters  and  one  of  semicommercial  size  that 
will  hold  about  one  and  a  half  cords.  An  acid  plant 
specially  designed  by  Mr.  Barker  is  ready  to  be  in- 
stalled and  a  Vesuvius  sulphur  burner  is  being  built. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  the  school  has 
for  carrying  on  this  work  is  the  very  cordial  attitude 
and  willingness  to  cooperate  and  assist  on  the  part  of 
many  pulp  and  paper  mills.  Students  not  only  make 
trips  of  inspection  to  the  mills  in  the  vicinity  —  and 
these  represent  nearly  all  kinds  of  pulp  and  paper 
manufacture  —  but  are  even  permitted  to  do  work  as 
spare  hands  as  a  part  of  their  instruction. 

The  school  a(ppreciates  atod  acknowledges  favors) 
from  many  friends,  including  the  mills,  the  Noble  & 
Wood  Machine  and  Iron  Co.,  Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass 
Works,  General  Electric  Co.,  Mason  Valve  Co.,  Man- 
hattan Ruber  Mfg.  Co.,  Wm.  A.  Hardy  &  Sons  Co.,  A. 
Klipstein  &  Co.,  Heller  &  Merz,  Cassella  Color  Co. ;  Ba- 
r  dische  Co.,  Portland  Iron  Works,  A.  Storrs  &  BcHfitet 
Co.,  Mr.  Barker,  Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  E.  D.  Jones  & 
Sons  Co.,  and  Philadelphia  Quartz  Co. 

A  paper-testing  laboratory  has  been  equipped  with 
Schopper  instruments  for  determining  tensile  strength, 
stretch,  folding  qualities,  weight,  etc.,  a  Mullen  tester 
and  a  Randall  thickness  guage,  donated  by  the  makers 
and  agents,  besides  compound  microscopes,  a  hygrom- 
eter, drying  ovens,  etc. 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  Subjects 

About  3,^er  cent  of  the  students'  time  is  devoted  to 
chemical  subjects.!  A  broad  foundation  for  this  study 
is  laid  in  the  freshman  year,  when  a  course  in  general 
chemistry  is  taken  twice  a  week  in  the  fall  semester 
and  three  times  in  the  spring.  This  is  supplemented 
by  four  hours'  work  a  week  throughout  the  year  in  the 
chemical  laboratory.  The  classroom  course  takes  up 
the  study  of  the  principal  elements  and  their  comp- 
ounds and  the  fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theor- 
ies. In  the  laboratory  the  student  gains  further  know- 
ledge at  first  hand  and  a  measure  of  skill  in  manipul- 
ation. 

In  the  sophomore  year  ten  hours  a  week  in  the  fall 
semester  are  spent  at  qualitative  analysis  when  the 
student  learns  and  applies  the  fundamental  principles 
for  the  separation  and  identification  of  the  common 
elements  and  radicals.  The  methods  studied  make  it 
a  part  of  the  student's  work  not  only  to  find  what  sub- 
stances are  present  in  an  unknown  substance  but  also 
to  be  able  to  tell  approximately^  the  amount  of  eachr 


During  the  semester  four  hours  a  week  are  spent 
in  the  gas  and  fuel  analysis  laboratory.  Here  the  stu- 
dent prepares  and  analyzes  samples  of  coke  and  several 
kinds  of  coal,  determining  the  percentage  of  moisture, 
volatile  matter,  fixed  carbon,  ash,  sulphur,  and  the 
heating  value.  Practice  is  had  in  the  use  of  several 
standard  types  of  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  gas. 

This  laboratory  is  especially  equipped  for  the  work 
and  has  an  adjoining  balance  room.  A  separate  room 
is  provided  with  two  Parr  and  two  Emerson  bomb 
calorimeters.  This  course  is  also  a  preliminary  to  the 
work  in  quantitative  analysis,  which  occupies  ten  hours 
a  week  in  the  spring  semester.  This  laboratory  will 
accommodate  ninety  students  in  three  sections.  It  is 
provided  with  steam  baths  and  drying  closets,  electric 
ovens,  etc.  The  student  studies  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis  and 
makes  analyses  of  simple  compounds.  He  gains  con- 
siderable training  in  method  and  manipulation  and  an 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  care  and  accuracy. 

A  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  pulp  or  paper 
mill  chemist  is  organic  chemistry.  This  course  consists 
of  three  classroom  exercises  a  week  during  the  spring 
semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  A  complementary 
laboratory  course  comes  four  hours  a  week.  Classroom 
work  takes  up  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  series,  as 
petroleum  products,  alcohols,  acids,  cellulose  and  other 
carbohydrates,  etc.  This  course  is  continued  three 
hours  a  week  in  the  fall  semester  of  the  junior  year 
with  study  of  the  aromatic  series,  including  benzol  de- 
rivatives, dyestuffs,  etc. 

In  the  junior  year,  besides  the  organic  chemistry 
there  are  several  other  chemistry  courses.  Lubrica- 
tion is  given  in  conjunction  with  the  department  of 
mechanical  engineering.  During  half  of  the  fall  se- 
mester there  is  one  lecture  a  week  on  friction,  theory 
of  lubrication,  preparation  and  properties  of  lubricants, 
and  methods  of  applying  them.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  semester  there  is  one  laboratory  exercise  a  week  in 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  examination  and  testing 
of  lubricants.  This  includes  tests  for  flash,  fire  and 
chill  points,  viscosity,  coefficient  of  friction,  acidity,  sa- 
ponification and  iodine  values,  tests  for  adulterants, 
examination  under  the  microscope,  etc. 

A  course  in  physical  chemistry  of  three  hol^rs  a  week 
in  the  fall  semester  and  two  hours  in  the  spring  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  by  lectures  and  recitations  of  some 
of  the  more  important  principles  and  methods  in  physi- 
cal chemistry  in  its  several  forms.  The  spring  semes- 
ter work  is  accompanied  by  a  laboratory  course  of  six 
hours  a  week  in  physical  chemical  methods,  which  in- 
cludes determination  of  molecular  weights ;  rate  of 
reaction  and  chemical  equilibrium ;  potential  and  elec- 
tromotive force ;  the  study  of  solutions  through  their 
conductivity  and  other  methods;  calorimetry,  and  the 
use  of  the  more  important  instruments,  such  as  the 
refractometer,  polariscope,  and  spectroscope.  This 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  especially  euipped  labor- 
atory of  physical  chemistry. 

Water  analysis,  both  sanitary  and  industrial,  is  a 
laboratory  course  of  four  hours  a  week  in  the  spring 
semester,  taking  up  methods  of  analyzing  a  water  as 
to  its  fitness  for  particular  purposes  with  a  considera- 
tion of  methods  of  treatment. 

In  the  senior  year  the  student  devotes  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  pulp  and  paper  subjects.  Chemistry, 
however,  is  not  neglected.  In  the  fall  semester  indus- 
trial chemistry  comes  twice  a  week.  This  is  a  study  of 
mechanical  appliances  and  operations  and  the  proces- 
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ses  of  chemical  industries,  including  the  moving  of  ma- 
terials, filtering,  evaporation,  distillation,  etc.,  also 
fuels  and  water  for  industrial  purposes.  A  continua- 
tion of  this  course  may  be  elected  in  the  spring  semes- 
ter, taking  up  in  some  detail  the  more  important  che- 
mical industries.  As  part  of  this  course  the  class 
makes  a  trip  of  inspection  to  manufacturing  plants  of 
a  chemical  nature  in  New  England,  such  as  glass,  rub- 
ber, gas  and  coke,  foodstuffs,  cold  storage,  sugar,  etc. 

In  the  spring  semester  one  hour  a  week  is  given  up 
to  a  course  in  chemical  literature.  This  has  two  ob- 
jects :  To  acquaint  the  student  with  chemical  books  and 
periodicals  in  English,  German,  French  and  with  a 
method  of  search  for  information  desired,  and  to  give 
some  practice  in  speaking  to  a  critical  audience. 

The  chemist's  thesis  may  be  and  should  be  something 
for  him  to  be  proud  of.  He  spends  at  least  ten  hours 
a  week  in  the  spring  semester  on  this  work,  which 
takes  the  form  of  original  research.  As  an  example  of 
what  might  be  undertaken  one  student  is  making  a 
thorough  investigation,  chemical  and  mechanical,  of 
filter  papers. 

Paper  and  Pulp  Courses. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development 
of  subjects  relating  directly  to  pulp  and  paper.  Two 
years  ago  there  was  one  course,  now  there  are  ten. 
The  first  of  these  is  paper  mill  machinery,  a  classroom 
course  of  two  semester  hours  in  the  spring  of  the  soph- 
omore year.  A  little  more  than  half  the  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  simple  mechanism,  as  types  of 
motion,  velocity,  levers,  cams,  gears,  belts,  etc.  With 
this  foundation,  the  machines  common  to  the  manu- 
facture of  various  kinds  of  paper  will  be  analyzed. 
Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  prime  movers,  rope  and 
the  same  time  the  function  of  these  machines,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  making  of  paper,  will  be  explained.  Some 
belt  drives,  arrangement  of  mill,  etc.  This  course  is 
preparatory  to  that  in  papermaking,  a  lecture  course 
of  two  hours  a  week  in  the  fall  semester  of  the  junior 
year.  The  topics  include  the  history  of  paper,  charac- 
teristics and  reactions  of  cellulose,  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  as  sorting,  dusting,  boiling  and  bleaching 
rags,  beating,  sizing,  coloring,  loading,  and  making  of 
paper  and  boards,  coating,  finishing,  special  papers, 
sizes,  and  weights. 

The  corresponding  laboratory  course  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  comes  six  hours  a  week  during  the 
spring  semester.  Here  the  students  make  paper  on 
the  hand  molds  from  a  variety  of  furnishes,  as  straight 
rag  or  sulphite  papers  and  mixtures,  using  ground- 
wood,  soda,  sulphite,  and  rags.  Papers  are  made  with 
and  without  sizing,  as  for  blotting,  also  with  and  with- 
out loading,  etc.  Rags,  dusted  and  cut,  are  obtained 
from  a  neighboring  paper  mill,  where  the  handmade 
sheets  are  finished.  One  of  the  present  needs  of  the 
school  is  a  small  calender  or  plater. 

The  rags  are  boiled  in  the  rotary,  washed  and 
bleached  in  the  beater,  which  has  a  washing  cylinder, 
and  run  into  drainers  when  needed.  The  beater  is 
furnished  according  to  the  kind  of  paper  to  be  made 
and  run  into  a  stuff  chest.  From  here  it  is  carried  to 
the  two-plate  diaphgram  screen,  diluted  and  screened, 
then  run  into  the  dipping  vats  as  required.  The  student 
thus  obtains  some  knowledge  of  machinery  and  its 
operation. 

The  making  of  paper  pulp  is  a  laboratory  course  in 
pulp  mill  chemistry.  Students  must  have  completed 
the  course  in  quantitative  analysis  as  a  prerequisite. 


The  work  taken  up  is  that  the  ordinary  falling  to  the 
chemist  of  a  pulp  mill  of  the  soda,  sulphite,  or  sulp- 
ate  type,  as  the  analysis  of  sulphur,  bleaching  powder, 
pyrite,  cinder,  spent  liquor,  etc.  making  and  testing 
"acid"  and  making  experimental  cooks.  For  making 
these  cooks  the  equipment  will  include  a  small  sulphur 
burner,  acid  tower,  and  several  digesters,  a  rotary  iron 
digester  of  about  three  cubic  feet  capacity  and  an  up- 
right sulphite  digester  holding  more  than  a  cord,  be- 
sides two  small  gas-heated  digesters.  The  chips  are 
obtained  from  nearby  pulp  mills.  As  a  part  of  this 
work,  the  students  spend  a  few  days  as  spare  hands  in 
some  pulp  mill.  This  course  comes  four  hours  a  week 
in  the  fall  semester  of  the  junior  year  and  is  followed 
in  the  spring  semester  by  a  two-hour  lecture  course  on 
the  process  of  manufacturing  paper  pulp.  The  uses  of 
pulp  other  than  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  will  also 
be  discussed.  In  connection  with  this  course,  trips  of 
inspection  are  made  to  pulp  mills  in  the  vicinity  mak- 
ing mechanical,  sulphite,  and  soda  pulp. 

In  the  fall  of  the  junior  year  there  is  also  a  course 
of  four  hours  a  week  in  the  cellulose  laboratory,  in 
which  the  student  makes  a  thorough  study  of  the  che- 
mical character  of  cellulose  and  some  of  its  more  im- 
portant reactions  and  compounds.  Among  these  are  the 
estimation  of  cellulose  in  wood  bycchlorination ;  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  of  various  solvents, 
nitrocellulose,  etc. 

In  the  senior  year  there  are  four  laboratory  courses. 
The  bleaching  of  pulp  is  taken  up  six  hours  a  week  for 
half  of  the  fall  semester.  A  study  is  made  of  the  sub- 
ject of  bleaching  from  the  point  of  consumption  of 
bleach,  color  produced,  etc.  Curves  are  drawn  show- 
ing rate  of  consumption,  and  the  effects  of  such  fact- 
ors as  temperature  and  concentration  are  studied. 

Paper  coloring  takes  the  same  amount  of  time  as 
the  bleaching  of  pulp.  The  student  studies  the  sub- 
ject of  mordants,  matches  colors,  determines  the  com- 
parative strength  of  dyestuffs,  tests  retention,  color 
of  back  water,  etc.,  and  learns  to  appreciate  the  effect 
of  varying  a  complex  color  formula.  From  laboratory 
tests  the  student  also  calculates  the  amount  of  color  for 
a  basis  of  1,000  pounds  of  paper.  Experimental  runs 
are  made  in  the  beater. 

Paper  problems  is  a  laboratory  course  of  twelve 
hours  a  week,  taking  the  place  of  bleaching  and  color- 
ing for  the  last  half  of  the  fall  semester.  A  study  is 
made  of  some  phase  of  selected  processes  of  paper 
manufacture,  as  cooking,  beating,  sizing,  loading,  coat- 
ings, etc. 

Paper  testing  takes  up  three  hours  a  week  during 
the  spring  semester.  The  schedule  this  year  includes 
the  following  tests :  Strength  and  stretch  and  calculat- 
ion of  breaking  length  (using  Schopper  tensile  strength 
tester  and  his  "rapid"  tester)  ;  bursting  strain  and  cal- 
culation of  "specific  bursting  strain"  (using  Mullen 
tester;  thickness  and  weight  (micrometer  guage  and 
quadrant  scale)  ;  folding  quality  (Schopper  instru- 
ment) ;  resistance  to  penetration  of  ink ;  test  for  ar- 
senic, free  acid,  moisture,  ash,  etc. ;  estimation  of  kind 
and  amount  of  fibers  present  (using  compound  mi- 
croscope). 

Summer  Work 

As  a  part  of  this  work  the  student  in  pulp  and  paper 
technology  is  expected  to  spend  at  least  one  vacation 
before  graduation  in  a  pulp  or  paper  mill.  This  op- 
portunity has  proven  of  great  value  to  the  students, 
who  have  invariably  learned  much  of  practical  worth 
and  have  returned  to  college  with  a  greater  earnest- 
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ness  of  purpose.  On  the  other  hand  the  services  of 
these  men  have  been  appreciated  by  the  mills  where 
they  have  worked,  and  several  students  have  practi- 
cally pledged  themselves  to  return  to  the  mill  after 
graduation. 

The  department  of  chemistry  has  arranged  for  these 
summer  positions,  the  student  being  usually  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $50  a  month  by  the  mill  employing  him 
during  the  summer. 

Engineering  Subjects. 

Under  this  head  we  may  include  mathematics  and 
drawing,  both  of  which  are  introduced  in  the  fresh- 
man year.  Algebra  and  trigonometry  are  studied  five 
times  a  week  in  the  fall  semester  and  analytical  geo- 
metry five  times  a  week  in  the  spring.  In  drawing 
the  student  spends  six  hours  a  week  throughovit  the 
year.  This  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  tech- 
nical freehand  drawing  and  lettering,  in  the  care  and 
use  of  drawing  instruments,  and  the  study  of  ortho- 
graphic, isometric,  and  oblique  projection  as  a  basis 
for  instruction  and  practice  in  the  making  and  inter- 
pretation of  working  drawings  and  tracings. 

In  the  fall  semester  of  the  sophomore  year  there  are 
three  recitations  a  week  in  calculus.  This  course  is 
arranged  especially  for  the  needs  of  students  in  chemi- 
cal engineering  and  takes  up  the  principles  of  differ- 
entiation and  integration. 

A  course  in  mechanics  is  given  in  the  fall  semester 
of  the  junior  year,  three  recitations  a  week.  This  is  an 
elementary  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
statics,  kinematics,  and  kinetics,  with  applications  to 
practical  problems,  as  friction,  transmitting  power  of 
belts,  stresses  and  strains  of  bodies  subject  to  tension, 
compression  and  shearing,  as  beams  and  columns. 

Foundations  is  also  given  in  the  fall  semester  of  the 
junior  year.  This  is  a  lecture  course  of  one  hour  a 
week  on  building  stones ;  mortar ;  concrete,  plain  and 
reinforced;  manufacture  and  tests  of  cement;  found- 
ations ;  caissons. 

In  the  spring  semester  of  the  junior  year,  the  student 
takes  a  course  of  two  hours  a  week  in  direct  current 
machinery  which  deals  with  the  fundamental  electric- 
al principles  and  their  application  to  the  production, 
distribution,  and  utilization  of  power  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  mechanical  engineer.  As  a  continiiation  of 
this  subject  a  course  of  two  semester  hours  in  altern- 
ating currents  is  given  in  the  senior  year,  fall  semester. 
The  fundamental  elements  of  alternating  current  mea- 
surements and  calculations  are  studied ;  also  the 
operation  of  alternating  current  generators  and  mo- 
tors and  polyphase  apparatus  is  treated  from  the  oper- 
ating engineer's  point  of  view.  This  work  is  accompan- 
ied by  tour  hours  a  week  in  electrical  engineering 
laboratory  where  practical  application  is  made  of  the 
work  taken  up  in  the  classroom,  as  the  making  of 
electrical  measurements  and  the  operating  and  test- 
ing of  various  types  of  electrical  apparatus.  An  im- 
portant feature  is  the  writing  up  of  reports. 

The  student's  senior  year  is  largely  occupied  with 
engineering  subjects.  Besides  the  electrical  work  men- 
tioned he  studies  hydraulics  and  heat  engineering. 
The  former  is  a  course  of  two  hours  a  week  in  the  fall 
semester  on  the  essentials  of  the  subject,  including 
fundamental  data,  hydrostatics,  theoretical  hydraulics, 
instruments  and  measurements,  theoretical  and  actual 
flow  through  orifices,  weirs,  tubes,  pipes  and  con- 
duits, dynamic  pressure  of  water.  This  is  followed  in 
the  spring  semester  by  a  course  in  hydraulic  machin- 
ery which  should  be  of  practical  value  to  mill  men. 


Three  recitations  a  week  for  half  of  the  semester  deal 
with  hydraulic  turbines,  waterwheels,  and  other  fea- 
tures of  hydraulic  poAver  plant  development. 

Heat  engineering  is  given  three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  This  course  has  to  do  with  fun- 
damental theories  of  gases  and  steam,  illustrated  by 
problems  practical  in  form ;  the  laws  of  thermodynam- 
ics ;  laws  of  gases ;  characteristic  equations  for  gases ; 
kinds  of  expansion  and  compression;  Carnot's  cycle; 
heat  quantities  in  steam ;  use  of  steam  tables ;  quality 
of  steam ;  calorimeters ;  entropy.  The  second  semes- 
ter's work  includes  types  and  details  of  steam  boil- 
ers, engines,  and  auxiliary  machinery ;  a  consideration 
of  fuels  and  the  chemistry  of  combustion;  efficiency 
factors  of  the  steam-boiler  plant ;  heat  losses  of  steam 
engines;  compound  steam  engines;  refrigeration;  gas 
engine  cycles  and  gas  producer  principles. 

General  Studies. 

The  department  of  forestry  offers  courses  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  pulp  man,  including  as  re- 
quired work  one  semester  hour  (one  hour  per  week 
for  a  semester  of  eighteen  weeks)  of  classroom  work 
in  forest  products  other  than  lumber,  as  distillation 
products,  dyewoods,  charcoal,  pulp,  etc.,  and  two  se- 
mester hours  in  general  forestry,  a  broad  study  of  the 
subject,  taking  up  the  geographic  distribution  of  for- 
ests, the  relation  of  forests  to  health,  to  government, 
to  floods,  etc.  Other  courses  may  be  elected,  and  the 
summer  forestry  school  offers  a  unique  opportunity  of 
getting  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  great  woods. 

Biology  is  closely  associated  with  forestry.  The 
course  in  wood  identification  gives  the  student  thirty- 
six  hours  in  the  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  sec- 
tions of  typical  woods  and  their  examination  and  iden- 
tification under  the  microscope.  If  the  student  has 
time,  much  interesting  and  valuable  work  may  be 
elected  in  this  department. 

In  the  department  of  physics  two  courses  are  re- 
quired. General  physics  takes  five  semester  liours  of 
classroom  work  one  semester,  and  three  the  next.  This 
work  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations  on  the  dy- 
namics of  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  sound  and  light, 
heat  and  electricity;  experiments  before  the  class; 
problems.  This  course  is  accompanied  in  the  second 
semester  by  five  hours'  work  in  laboratory  physics. 

Proficiency  in  foreign  languages  is  thought  of  by 
some  as  a  "college  frill,"  but  the  error  of  this  at- 
titude becomes  evident  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
a  large  part  of  the  most  valuable  scientific  writing  is  in 
German.  A  considerable  amount  is  in  French.  Much 
of  value  is  translated,  but  not  very  promptly  as  a  i-ule. 
Often  the  apparently  insignificant  article  not  translat- 
ed is  very  important  for  a  particular  purpose.  It  is 
thus  necessary  for  the  technical  man  to  keep  in  touch 
Avith  Avhat  is  being  done  by  many  workers  who  Avrite  in 
a  foreign  language,  especially  German.  This  work 
forms  a  very  important  part  in  the  education  of  the 
technical  man,  particularly  if  he  is  interested  in  pulp 
and  paper.  For  this  reason  the  student  in  pulp  and 
paper  takes  a  course  of  two  semester  hours  for  one 
year  in  elementary  German,  grammar,  composition  and 
easy  reading,  and  a  course  of  tAvo  semester  hours  in 
scientific  German,  reading  scientific  German  and  studj'- 
ing  the  vocabulary  and  construction  of  this  kind  of 
material.  If  the  student  has  had  a  good  high  school 
course  in  German,  elementary  French  is  taken  fiA^e 
times  a  week  throughout  the  freshman  year,  other- 
wise German  is  begun  at  this  time. 

Even  more  important  than  a  knoAAdedge  of  a  foreign 
language  is  the  ability  to  Avrite  and  speak  in  clear,  con- 
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cise,  correct  English.  To  this  end  three  exercises  a 
week  during  the  freshman  year  are  given  to  the 
study  of  English  rhetoric  and  composition.  The  work  is 
especially  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  technical 
student.  During  the  sophomore  year  there  is  one  ex- 
ercise a  week  in  public  speaking,  the  writing  and  deliv- 
ery of  speeches,  assuming  the  audience  to  be  a  board 
of  aldermen,  scientific  society,  business  organization, 
etc.  To  semester  hours  in  the  senior  year  are  given 
to  the  study  of  business  English,  as  correspondence, 
mechanical  details,  reports,  preparation  of  manuscript 
for  technical  journals,  etc. 

Business  law,  three  semester  hours  in  the  senior 
year,  has  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  student  with 
those  legal  principles  and  practices  which  are  es- 
sential to  a  business  life  and  with  which  every  citizen 
should  be  familiar. 

Elective  and  Required  Subjects. 

The  Student  specializing  in  pulp  and  paper  technol- 
ogy has  the  privilege  of  choosing  five  semester  hours 
in  elective  studies  in  such  subjects  as  he  is  fitted  to 
pursue.  Among  these  he  may  select  courses  in  for- 
estry, biology,  physics,  economics,  English,  psychology, 
etc.;  chemical  studies,  as  metallurgy,  electrochemis- 
try, mineralogy,  chemical  calculations,  special  labora- 
tory work,  etc.  engineering  studies,  as  factory  organi- 
raechanical  laboratory  and  strength  of  materials  lab- 
oratory, shop  work,  etc. 


Two  courses  are  required  of  all  students.  Military 
training  and  tactics  is  required  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  is  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  regular  army, 
who  is  detailed  to  this  post  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Three  exercises  a  week  of  instruction, 
drill,  and  rifle  practice  are  given  each  week  throughout 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

To  counteract  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
students  to  confine  themselves  too  closely  to  their 
studies,  thereby  endangering  their  health,  the  univer- 
sity requires  each  student  to  take  three  hours'  exercise 
a  week  in  physical  training  during  the  freshman  year. 

Many  students  come  to  the  University  of  Maine  in 
preference  to  other  institutions  of  equally  high  stand- 
ing because  of  the  moderate  expenses  at  Maine  and 
other  advantages  of  the  location.  The  university  is  in 
the  town  of  Orono,  which  is  eight  miles  from  Bangor, 
a  city  of  more  than  25,000  population.  There  are  many 
oportunities  for  pletsant  outdoor  recreation.  The 
campus  covers  some  30  acres  and  already  has  more 
than  twenty-five  buildings,  with  several  in  project. 
The  student  body  numbers  nearly  1,200. 

Board  and  room  in  the  men's  dormitory  costs  on  the 
average  $170,  textbooks  $10  to  $30,  laboratory  fees 
$10  to  $25,  tuition  and  other  fees  $60  for  residents  of 
Maine ;  for  students  from  without  the  State  the  last 
item  is  $100,  as  the  tuition  for  these  men  is  higher. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Address  of  Dr.  J.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training,  and 
Technical  Education,  before  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
said : —  „ 

In  all  the  activity  of  our  ten  fingers,  knowledge  of 
the  brain  is  required.  The  making  of  capital  comes 
from  the  use  of  the  ten  fingers.  Manual  training  is 
not  a  new  thing — it  has  been  clearly  known  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  it  is  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the 
brain.  The  brain  is  our  daily  weapon — a  scientific  in- 
strument. 

In  starting,  I  want  to  say  these  things  to  you :  If  you 
are  considering  any  plan  or  measure  at  all  it  is  well 
to  get  the  clear  facts  of  the  thing  at  first  and  you  can 
do  it — otherwise,  you  will  accomplish  little.  There- 
fore, then,  have  your  thoughts  concentrated  well  upon 
what  you  are  doing.  Now,  on  education — for  all  time 
necessary  for  our  business,  and  all  business — let  me 
point  out  three  simple  things  to  you.  In  the  people 
themselves  certain  results  may  be  looked  for — know- 
ledge, for  instance.  Think  you  how  this  comes.  It 
does  not  come  from  listening  to  what  people  tell  you, 
but  by  experience  gained  by  exercising  the  faculties. 
Then  there  is  practical  ability  to  put  that  knowledge 
to  use,  each  problem  in  its  place.  All  industries  come 
from  knowledge  emanating  from  actual  experience  and 
good  education.  Of  course,  too,  there  is  the  element 
of  good  will — there  should  be  good  will  wherever  is  the 
appearance  of  a  partnership  system  bought  aboiit  by 
men  much  success  may  be  attained  and  ambition  grati- 
fied at  the  head  of  good  will. 

Technical  knowledge — ^you  all  know  what  it  means 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  business ;  it  makes  certain  gentle- 


men wealthy,  certain  machines  valuable  and  marks  suc- 
cess, generally,  gained  by  knowledge.  We  may  find 
inexperience  in  one  of  certain  ability,  acting  by  de- 
stroying education  and  p^^actical  ability.  It  is  a 
question  of  knowledge  on  the  one  hand  and  experience 
on  the  other — one  goes  to  put  out  the  other.  His  job 
is  too  big  for  him — not  that  he  is  unwilling  at  all,  but 
he  has  not  been  working  upon  fact,  admittedly,  and 
though  his  purpose  may  seem  worthy,  he  finally  dis- 
covers that  business  is  business.  His  purpose  defeats 
itself.  He  is  a  victim  of  habit — not  an  originator. 
What  does  it  mean?  It  means  that  men  shall  produce 
everything  and  be  valuable  for  what  we  will  get  from 
them.  It  may  well  be  said  a  man  has  no  business  on 
this  earth  who  can  do  nothing  but  collect  things  that 
other  persons  produce. 

It  is  the  business  of  men  to  progress  and  live  better. 
We  all  have  known  business  men  who  have  prospered, 
not  by  learning  to  get  better  things,  but  by  learning  to 
do  in  the  best  way  the  things  they  are  called  upon  to  do 
in  a  particular  work.  It  used  to  be  considered  good 
business  to  get  good  men — men  who  will  be  particu- 
lar in  their  work.  But  to-day  it  is  different.  The  in- 
dividual now  recognizes  that  he  is  a  scientist  who  dies 
and  leaves  the  world  richer  than  it  was.  The  other 
fellow  is  not  now  depended  so  much  upon.  I  do 
not  acquiesce  or  wish  to  speak  in  the  spirit  of  helping 
a  man  to  exploit  labor  in  others. 

Take  children  who  get  information  from  books  or 
from  their  teachers — that  is  something  impressed  upon 
their  minds.    Then  the  children  shall  record  the  im- 
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pression  they  get  either  by  speaking  or  writing,  and 
it  helps  to  make  it  stronger  and  they  are  thus  enabled 
to  use  it  in  the  right  way.  Every  child  likes  books 
but  if  they  do  not  get  the  ideas  properly  imprinted  up- 
on their  minds  they  cannot  give  expression  to  these 
theories. 

Manual  training  is  not  new  in  this  country.  The 
world  for  Canadians,  I  say,  instead  of  Canada  for  Can- 
adians. I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  things  I  mean. 
We  want  to  bring  the  biggest  minds  together  to  get 
things  started.  I  brought  26  men  from  England  my- 
self for  public  work — later  matters  developed  into 
something. 

You  have  to  think  for  all  branches  of  the  industrial 
training  and  education  as  it  is  for  occupations  of  all 
kinds.  The  question  of  satisfaction  the  individual 
gives  in  his  occupation — that  follows  after.  "We  get 
our  measure  of  service  in  securing  satisfactory  work- 
ers who  get  out  their  work  and  the  chances  given 
children  to  learn  to  work  and  help — that  is  the  big- 
gest idea — giving  the  child  a  life  occupation.  I  never 
heard  of  a  great  man  who  never  had  followed  one.  By 
instilling  capability  into  the  body,  it  makes  people 
feel  they  want  to  move — that  our  occupation  is  the 
making  of  things.  You  have  the  highest  grade  of  work- 
ers to  think  of,  every  kind  of  information  to  think  of. 
For  instance,  for  the  men  who  are  to  become  engineers 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  making  industry — in  placing 
bright  individuals  where  universities  can  do  something. 
In  Canada  we  have  done  a  great  deal  in  that  respect. 
"Why  cannot  we  get  more  service  than  we  get  now 
from  men  who  are  engineers — who  have  been  up 
against  the  actual  problems  and  who  will  gather  more 
out  of  it  if  they  get  it  now  in  three  months  than  they 
could  before  in  three  years? 

Get  the  information  from  the  people,  then  write  the 
secretary  and  get  a  copy  of  the  Reports  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor — put  it  in  practice.  It  is  all  ready 
there,  legible  to  anybody,  and  is  only  a  matter  of  con- 
scientious application.  See  it  crystallize.  Get  the 
things  expressed,  then  get  them  put  in  operation.  Talk 
with  men,  teachers  and  associates ;  convince  your- 
selves now,  you  coming  from  the  farms,  high  schools, 
business  colleges,  of  what  you  are  going  to  speak  about 
if  you  are  to  advise,  to  teach  that  to  others.  You  have 
books  out  of  which  you  can  get  all  this  information. 

The  middle  grade  of  workers  are  not  provided  for 
in  training.  For  example,  take  the  foremen,  he  is 
under  the  superintendent.  Foremen  in  many  business- 
es are  not  necessary  men  who  were  employed  in  the 
past.  Now  this  is  not  the  way  of  doing  things.  It  is 
the  man  who  can  drive  men  the  hardest  and  get  the 
most  out  of  them.  That  is  the  trouble — it  is  like  that, 
and  it  is  pitiable.  But  wages  are  in  the  balance.  If 
he  had  the  right  education  he  would  not  drive  men. 
He  would  have  something  in  him  besides  business. 
Anyone  who  is  a  worker — who  is  a  wholesome  man,  if 
he  attends  to  his  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
satisfaction,  is  not  a  shirker. 

You  get  most  good  by  organization.  Take  men  tak- 
ing correspondence  courses:  In  many  places  they  have 
visits  from  instructors  as  well  as  the  correspondence 
course.  By  the  minutes  of  the  Scranton  School  of 
Correspondence  85  per  cent  of  the  men  who  take  it 
up  never  finish  the  course.  In  "Wisconsin  instructors  go 
around  and  hardly  10  per  cent  of  the  men  drop  it.  The 
personal  talks  keep  the  men  going  on.  This  is  well 
worth  providing  for.  You  get  up  a  short  course  in 
the  mills  to  capable  men — a  short  conference  of  four 


days,  visit  the  mill,  ask  the  foremen  and  have  a  con- 
ference and  ask  others  to  talk  it  over.  I  would  send 
my  men  to  such  a  conference  if  I  owned  a  mill.  You 
will  get  more  good  out  of  your  men.  Suppose  other 
men  take  him  away,  you  can  get  just  as  good  men  else- 
where, because  these  instructors  tell  other  foremen 
about  these  things.  You  have  a  grade  of  workers  call- 
ed "experienced" — they  don't  need  any  education — 
I  don't  agree  with  that.  "We  in  Canada  must  plan  our 
affairs  so  that  no  man  makes  a  profit  by  getting  it  at 
the  expense  of  labor.  He  who  employs  men  and  obli- 
gates them  shows  he  is  a  degraded  jobber. 

If  these  men  could  have  a  night  class  and  picture 
shows  depicting  all  the  waste  in  profits  and  prices  of 
materials  here  conversely  with  materials  in  other  coun- 
tries you  would  be  amazed  the  way  they  would  talk 
about  it.  In  corporations,  in  that  way  you  would  get 
much  out  of  the  men  from  talking  with  them  upon  the 
best  agreed  courses. 

To  sum  the  whole  thing  up,  we  will  say  this  is  prac- 
tically a  new  business,  not  more  than  25  years  old. 
Your  servants,  of  course,  have  to  be  promoted.  You 
have  made  much  of  raw  materials,  you  have  a  class 
of  true  men  who  have  gone  through  with  the  course, 
and  have  knowledge  in  the  use  of  machinery.  You 
can  observe  that  the  present  jobber  is  not  raw  mate- 
rial. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  close  attention  to 
my  remarks. 


ESTIMATE  OF  THE  FOREST  WEALTH  OF  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

According  to  an  official  estimate,  the  forests  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  contain  approximately  the  follow- 


ing :— 

50  billion  feet,  board  measure,  of  white 

and  red  pine,  worth   $200,000,000 

125  billion  feet,  board  measure,  of 

spruce  and  balsam  fir,  worth  ....  250,000,000 

100  billion  feet,  board  measure,  of  pulp- 
wood,  worth   100,000,000 

35  billion  feet,  board  measure,  of  hard 

wood,  birch,  maple,  etc.,  worth  . .  25,000.000 

20  billion  feet,  board  measure,  of  cedar, 

worth   25,000,000 


$600,000,000 


TRADE  INQUIRIES 

The  following  trade  inquiries  have  been  received  by 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

206.  Paper,  parchment. — A  firm  in  Natal,  South 
Africa,  desires  to  obtain  parchment  (size  of  sheet  2I14 
X  33,  500  sheets  to  ream,  36  pounds  to  ream)  and  brown 
wrapping  paper.    Samples  are  requested. 

299.  Roofing-  material.  —  A  Cape  Town  firm  re- 
quests correspondence  with  view  to  agency  in  roofing 
material. 

329.  Pulp  and  paper. — A  gentleman  in  France  de- 
sires to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  pulp  mills  with  a 
view  to  placing  their  products  in  France.  He  would 
also  like  to  get  in  touch  with  large  paper  factories  deal- 
ing exclusively  in:  (1)  the  newspaper  article,  finish- 
ed and  pressed,  in  reams  and  rolls  (news  print)  ;  (2) 
commercial  envelopes,  official  and  commercial  size; 
(3)  all  ordinary  white  papers,  coloured,  having  in  stock 
considerable  quantities  in  a  position  to  reply  to  all  re- 
quests by  return  mail. 
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THORNE'S   RECLAIMING  SYSTEM 


Paper  Read  by  Mr.  C.   B.   THORNB,   Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Hawkesbury,  Ont.,  before 
Technical  Section  of  Canadian  Pulp   and   Paper  Association. 


The  Paper  Maker  says  that  News  is  made  on  the 
grinder  stone :  we  may,  with  the  same  right,  say  that 
sulphite  pulp  is  made  in  the  acid  plant.  The  quality 
of  pulp  we  produce  depends  on  the  acid  we  are  using. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  produce  an  acid  with  a  high 
percentage  of  Free  S.O,,  and  at  the  same  time  carry 
a  low  amount  of  lime.  From  the  usual  milk  of  lime 
system,  or  the  tower  system,  we  will  find  that  to  get 
au  acid  with  4  to  4.5  p.  c.  total  S.O,,  it  is  necessary 
to  run  a  1.5  to  2.30  p.  c.  combine.  Especially  in  the 
summer  time,  when  the  water  is  20  deg.  to  30  deg.  C, 
the  amount  of  lime  will  come  high. 

This  high  percentage  of  combine  is  a  waste  of  money, 
as  it  is  an  unnecessary  ballast  in  the  digester. 

A  combined  S.Oo  of  .9  to  1.1  per  cent  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  neutralize  the  acid  formed  in  the  digester; 
but  many  mills  have  to  run  a  high  combine,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  get  up  the  strength  of  the  acid. 


3. — This  high  acid  will  give  us  a  better  quality  of 
pulp,  as  it  penetrates  the  chips  and  knots  better  and 
quicker — it  also  gives  us  a  more  evenly  cooked  fibre. 

4.  — As  we  are  using  a  high  percentage  of  Free  S.O2, 
we  get  a  whiter  color. 

5.  — The  fibre  will  also  be  cleaner,  because  the  strong 
acid  will  dissolve  and  bleach  the  dirt. 

6.  — The  output  of  the  wood  increases,  as  we  are 
cooking  a  more  even  pulp — and  the  screenings  are  re- 
duced from  5  to  8  per  cent,  down  to  less  than  1  per 
cent. 

7.  — The  high  acid  has  the  advantage  of  dissolving 
the  fibre  without  running  the  temperature  of  the  di- 
gester up  to  the  usual  height,  thereby  saving  coal. 

8.  — As  the  amount  of  lignin  left  in  the  fibre  is  less, 
we  will  save  bleach. 

9.  — And,  as  the  dirt  is  decreased,  we  will  save  coal 
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Thome's  Reclaiming  System  in  Connection  with  Limestone  acid  Towers. 
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This  extra  combine  is  a  waste  of  money  and  gives 
us  difficulties  in  manufacturing,  as  it  plugs  up  the  pip- 
ing and  drain  holes  in  the  pit. 

Good  cooking  acid  to-day  should  have  an  analysis 
of: 

5.5  Total. 
4.5  Free. 

1  per  cent  Combine. 
.84  Lime. 

If  we  can  produce  this  acid  we  will  find  it  of  great 
advantage.   It  will : 

1.  — Increase  efficiency  of  the  sulphur  so  we  will 
use  less,  and  come  down  to  between  180  to  250 
pounds  per  ton  pulp — depending  on  the  quality  of  fibre 
wanted,  and  the  kind  of  wood  used. 

2.  — We  also  save  sulphur  because  we  are  carrying 
less  combine. 


in  the  bleaching  beater,  as  we  don't  need  to  run  the 
temperature  up  so  high. 

10. — High  acid  also  allows  us  to  cook  faster,  if  de- 
sired. 

It  has  been  impossible,  however,  to  make  this  high 
percentage  of  Free  S.O2  without  carrying  a  high  com- 
bine. It  has  been  especially  difficult  in  Canada  and 
United  States  on  account  of  using  wet  wood. 

To  increase  the  free  in  the  acid  we  have  a  splendid 
help  with  the  gases  we  relieve  from  the  digesters,  and 
up  to  now  these  gases  have  been  absorbed  in  acid  stor- 
age tanks  with  false  bottoms — the  gases  being  let 
below  the  false  bottom,  and  the  gas  bubbles  have  been 
more  or  less  absorbed  by  passing  through  the  acid. 

Some  mills  use  a  separator — separating  the  gas  and 
the  liquor.  In  that  case  they  absorb  the  gases  in  the 
storage  tank,  and  send  the  separated  liquor  to  the 
sewer. 
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An  acid  storage  tank  is,  however,  a  very  poor  ab- 
sorbing apparatus.  If  the  acid  reaches  a  certain 
strength  and  temperature,  it  will  not  absorb  any  fur- 
ther gas,  and  if  we  tried  to  throw  more  gas  into  the 
tank  it  would  only  stir  up  the  acid — make  it  foam,  and 
the  gas  would  escape  instead  of  being  absorbed. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  system  which  I  have  been 
using  for  years  at  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

This  system  is  now  in  operation  in  16  mills,  and  sold 
to  25  mills,  with  a  production  of  more  than  2,000  tons 
a  day. 

The  system  allows  us  to  get  an  acid  which  has  the 
strength  required :  The  drawing  here  shows  us  the 
way  it  is  arranged  with  the  Tower  System. 

The  sulphur  is  burned  as  usual — here  I  have  indi- 
cated the  Rotary  Burner.  The  gas  passes  through  the 
combustion  chamber  to  the  cooler— from  the  cooler 
it  is  drawn  through  a  fan — this  fan  pressing  it  into 
the  tower. 

The  gas  will  pass  up  through  the  limestone  in  this 
tower,  and  will  be  absorbed  by  the  water  coming  down 
from  the  top.  Any  gas  not  absorbed  in  this  No.  2 
Tower  will  go  through  a  pipe  to  the  next  Tower,  No. 
1,  and  here  the  gas  will  meet  the  water  coming  from 
the  top,  which  will  absorb  all  the  rest  of  the  gas. 


From  the  separator,  the  spent  liquor  is  passed 
through  a  cooler — from  this  cooler  to  an  equalizer  tank. 
From  this  equalizer  tank  it  runs  a  steady  stream  of 
liquor  through  a  second  cooler — and  from  here  down 
to  the  pump. 

In  the  suction  pipe  on  this  pump  it  is  mixed  with  the 
acid  from  No.  1  tower — and  is  pumped  over  to  No.  2 
tower. 

In  No.  2  tower  the  spent  liquor  is  strengthened  by 
working  down  through  the  tower,  and  it  reaches  a 
strength  of  2 . 6  Total. 

The  acid  from  No.  2  tower  will  be  pumped  to  the 
top  of  the  recovery  tower,  and  fall  down  and  meet  the 
gas  from  the  separator. 

The  recovery  tower  is  filled  with  wooden  blocks  to 
form  a  large  surface. 

The  absorption  will  be  done  very  rapidly.  We  let 
in  an  acid  with  2 . 6  per  cent  total  at  the  top  and  same 
is  strengthened  to  an  average  of  5.5  per  cent  total  in 
the  bottom. 

From  the  recovery  tower  this  acid  is,  in  the  usual 
way,  let  into  the  storage  tank. 

Any  gas  that  is  not  absorbed  in  this  tower  is  drawn 
from  the  top  of  the  tower,  through  a  vent  pipe,  down 
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Thome's  Reclaiming  System  in  Connection  with  Milk  of  Lime  System. 


The  carbonic  acid  formed,  as  well  as  some  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  will  pass  through  the  Vent  Pipe. 

The  water  will,  first  pass  through  Tower  No.  1— 
later  through  No.  2  Tower ;  when  it  leaves  Tower  2  it 
has  a  strength  of  about  2.60  Total;  1.60  Free;  1  per 
cent  Combine. 

By  running  these  low  totals  through  the  towers,  we 
keep  the  combine  down,  and  we  get  a  higher  capacity 
on  the  tower. 

We  have  now  to  look  at  the  way  the  gases  from  the 
digester  will  be  utilized: 

After  it  is  relieved  from  the  digester,  it  will  pass 
through  a  separator.  In  this  the  gas  will  be  separated 
from  the  spent  liquor. 

The  gas  leaving  the  top  of  the  separator  has  about 
98  per  eept  B.Q.,,  it  passes  through  a  cooler  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  recovery  tower. 

The  spent  licjuor  contains  about  1  per  cent  S.O2  as  an 
average, 


to  the  gas  from  the  cooler — it  will  thereby  always  be 
utilized. 

The  relief  from  the  digester  is  very  uneven,  there- 
fore, the  acid  in  this  tower  will  have  to  absorb  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  gas,  and  the  strength  may  go  up  to 
above  7  per  cent  total — but  as  an  average  we  will  get 
about  5.5  per  cent. 

The  same  separator — coolers — equalizing  tanks — and 
recovery  tower  will  be  used  for  as  manj^  digesters  as 
wanted. 

The  spent  liquor,  which  in  most  eases  has  been 
throAvn  away,  is  utilized  in  a  very  etfective  way,  as 
same  will  not  weaken  the  acid,  but  will  pass  through 
the  tower  system,  and  be  strengthened. 

With  this  reclaiming  system  we  are  able  to  get  a  re- 
covery of  100  per  cent,  and  then  we  are  strengthening 
an  acid  from  2.60  Total  to  5.50  Total. 

I  have  found  another  advantage  with  this  system — 
i.e.,  it  is  possible  to  make  an  acid  with  5.50  Total,  and 
keep  a  temperature  up  to  35  deg.  C,  without  losing  the 
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gas. — The  gases  from  the  separator  have  a  temperature 
of  about  60  deg.  C,  and  the  acid  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  has  a  temperature  of  about  20  deg.  C. 

As  the  acid  is  falling  down  through  the  tower,  it  is 
gradually  heated  up,  and  the  gases  are  gradually  cool- 
ed off,  as  they  go  up  through  the  tower — thereby  the 
acid  on  its  way  down  the  tower  will  absorb  the  heat  of 
the  gas,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gases  will  cool  off  so 
that  the  acid  can  absorb  all  the  gas. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  an  acid  heated  to  30  deg.  to 
35  deg.  in  an  acid  tank  as  the  bubbles  that  the  gas 
would  form  would  stir  up  the  acid  too  much,  and  gas 
would,  at  that  heat,  leave  the  acid. 

Milk  of  Lime  Arrangement. 

This  recovery  system  is  well  adapted  for  milk  of 
lime  system,  and  I  am  here  showing  the  arrangement 
which  is  used  in  many  mills.  It  was  first  installed  at 
the  J.  &  J.  Rogers'  sulphite  mill  in  Ausable  Forks,  N.Y. 

You  will  see  that  the  gas  from  the  coolers  is  first 
passed  through  an  acid  tower — from  the  acid  tower  to 
the  milk  of  lime  system.  Only  one  continuously  absorb- 
ing tank  is  used. 

From  the  milk  of  lime  system  the  gas  is  sucked  out 
through  a  regular  vacuum  pump. 

The  lime  water  is  let  in  through  the  absorbing  tank 
in  the  usual  way.  It  is  let  from  the  tank  into  a  centri- 
fugal pump — from  here  through  a  cooler  up  to  the  top 
of  the  acid  tower. 

You  will  notice  that  the  spent  liquor  is  added  to  the 
tower  as  shown  on  the  drawing. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  tower  we  get  an  acid  of  about 
2.60,  and  this  is  pumped,  by  a  centrifugal  pump,  up  to 
the  top  of  the  recovery  tower — here  it  is  strengthened 
to  a  total  of  5.5. 


Newfoundland  Notes 

AVeather  conditions  during  the  month  of  January 
were  ideal  for  lumbering  operations,  but  the  month  of 
February  from  the  beginning  till  the  middle  was  one 
nnintermittant  duration  of  mild  weather.  All  compan- 
ies operating,  however,  have  very  large  cuts  to  their 
credit  though  the  season's  total  output  will  not  equal 
last  year's,  the  number  of  loggers  working  being  con- 
siderably few  than  last  year. 

Cutting  pit  props  seems  to  me  more  remunerative 
than  logging,  and  quite  a  few  who  hitherto  always 
spent  the  winter  in  the  lumber  camp  have  remained 
in  their  own  neighborhood  cutting  pit  wood.  Several 
English  contracts  have  been  placed  here,  for  amounts 
varying  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  thousand  cords. 
The  price  paid  by  the  local  man  to  the  logger  per  cord 
varies  from  two  to  two  and  one  half  dollars,  whilst 
the  price  paid  in  England  will  be  six  or  seven  dollars. 

Shipments  have  been  already  made  to  English  col- 
lieries. Some  of  these  mining  companies  for  which 
contracts  are  being  filled  have  sent  out  representatives 
to  supervise  work  here.  From  these  we  learn  that  the 
shipments  of  Newfoundland  pit  wood  already  in  Eng- 
land have  been  subjected  to  the  customary  test  for 
adaptability  for  pit  wood  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  found  superior  to  the  continental  article.  Our 
spruce  shipments  have  been  found  perfect  for  endur- 
ance, whilst  the  fir  wood,  though  not  so  good,  is  quite 
as  suitable  as  any  thing  brought  hitherto  from  Spain 
and  France. 

Timber  men  who  last  fall  regarded  the  prospect  of 
establishing  successful  pit  prop  trade  with  diffidence, 
now  have  realized  its  wonderful  possibility  of  develop- 
ment, and  are  taking  up  the  work  on  a  vast  scale. 


An  enactment  of  the  legislature,  however,  debars 
shipment  of  pit  wood  from  this  colony  later  than  the 
30th  of  next  June.  Before  the  war  the  law  forbade 
exportation  of  pit  wood  whatsoever,  but  the  govern- 
ment for  the  mutual  interests  of  English  mining  com- 
panies as  well  as  our  own  people  suspended  the  law 
for  nine  months.  A  move,  however,  fully  represen- 
tative of  the  peoples  interest  is  now  being  promoted 
to  petition  the  coming  legislature  to  extend  the  license 
to  cut  props  from  one  to  five  years,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  such  a  law  being  passed. 

Due  to  an  inadequate  system  of  fire  wardenship 
every  year  millions  of  feet  of  our  best  timber  is  touch- 
ed by  fire.  This  wood  has  been  allowed  to  rot.  This 
wood  will  be  accepted  for  pit  wood  by  any  English  col- 
liery. Quite  an  industry  could  be  created  and  pro- 
fitably maintained  if  this  commodity  were  permitted  to 
be  exported.  An  effort  therefore  is  being  made  to 
petition  for  abolition  of  the  statute  relative  to  prohibit- 
ing this  article  from  being  marketed.  Negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  timber 
limits  are  more  active  now  than,  any  time  since  the 
war  broke  out.  English  and  French  capitalists  are 
mostly  negotiating  the  conducting  of  preliminaries  and 
supplying  of  reports,  etc.,  is  all  done  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Mc- 
Grath,  well  known  timber  expert.  English  companies 
are  seeking  generally  areas  suitable  for  pit  props, 
whilst  French  negotiators  require  lands  with  water 
powers,  etc.,  suitable  for  erection  of  mills. 

The  Report,  of  the  English  Commission  dispatched 
here  last  fall,  has  just  been  published,  and  speaks  very 
favorably  of  the  colonies  timber  resources,  and  expects 
it  to  supply  henceforth  a  large  part  of  the  pit  props  an- 
nually required. 

The  United  Empire  Magazine,  speaking  editorially 
of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  says:  "They  should 
amply  suffice  to  meet  any  needs  that  may  arise  during 
the  progress  of  the  war." 

Recent  statistics  go  to  prove  that  Newfoundland  in 
the  exportation  of  paper  for  the  past  year  to  Eng- 
land, our  largest  consumer,  has  created  a  record  for 
herself.  The  total  amount  of  reel  paper  imported 
last  year  into  England  from  Newfoundland  reached  ap- 
proximately one  million  cwt.,  whilst  the  amount  for 
1913  was  about  eight  hundred  thousand  cwt.,  an  in- 
crease of  roughly  two  hundred  thousand  hundred- 
weight ;  for  the  five  months  succeeding  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  the  increase  is  most  pronounced.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  these  shipments  of  reel  paper  are 
largely  substituting  the  article  which  Germany  always 
supplied,  and  there  is,  therefore,  every  prospect  that 
we  will  have  so  completely  ousted  her  paper-trade  that 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  will  not  mean  the  collapse 
of  the  boom  we  are  now  enoying. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  lumbering  were  ap- 
plicants so  numerous  for  permission  to  use  the  water 
of  the  inland  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  driving  saw 
mills.  About  twenty  applications  were  made  last 
week.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  applications  have  been 
made  by  companies,  but  mostly  by  private  individuals, 
mostly  residents  of  the  colony. 

The  much  disputed,  and  the  still  undecided  line  of 
demarkation  between  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  is 
spoken  of  as  being  submitted  to  a  conference  between 
Canadian  and  Newfoundland  delegates  next  summer. 
This  disputed  area  in  question  contains  some  of  the 
greatest  timber  areas  and  water  powers  in  the  wox'ld. 
The  Canadian  Government  confines  Newfoundland  ter- 
ritory  to  a  few  miles  along  the  sea  coast,  whilst  New- 
foundland claims  much  more. 
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THE  RIVER  DU  LOUP  PULP  COMPANY  LIMITED 


The  mills  of  this  Company,  which  at  present  spe- 
cializes in  the  manufacture  of  a  high  grade,  all  spruce 
ground  wood  pulp,  are  located  at  Fraserville,  Quebec, 
—  or,  as  the  place  is  perhaps  better  known  to  the 
tourist,  "Riviere  du  Loup,  en  bas",  —  a  popular  Sum- 
mer resort  of  great  scenic  beauty  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  about  a  hundred  miles  below  Quebec 
City,  and  almost  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
far-famed  Saguenay. 

The  early  operations  of  this  company,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1901,  were  considerably  hampered  and 
impeded  by  the  very  erratic  regimen  of  the  River  du 
Loup,  or  "Wolf  River",  on  which  stream  their  power 


feet,  cut  through  the  solid  rock  of  a  peninsula  around 
which  the  river  bends,  and  terminating  in  a  concrete 
walled  fore-bay,  from  which  descends  the  twelve  foot 
steel  penstock  by  means  of  which  a  working  head  of 
seventy-five  feet  is  obtained.  At  present,  six  pulp 
grinders  are  installed,  direct  connected  to  Smith-Mc- 
Cormick  horizontal  turbines  of  special  design,  and  the 
normal  daily  capacity  of  the  Mill  is  forty  net  air-dry 
tons  per  twenty-four  hours. 

An  especially  interesting  feature  of  this  installation 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  pulp  is  sheeted  and  made 
ready  for  shipment.  Originally  termed  "NEW  PRO- 
CESS ' '  this  name  seems  now  rather  inappropriate,  con- 


General  View  of  plant  of  River  du  Loup  Pulp  Company,  Fraserville,  P.Q. 


development  is  located.  By  the  creation  of  a  system 
of  Storage  Reservoirs,  however,  on  tributaries  of  the 
main  stream,  having  a  combined  total  storage  capacity 
of  around  three  billion  cubic  feet  of  water,  they  have 
overcome  that  difficulty,  and  now  possess  a  controlled, 
dependable  water  power  that  enables  them  to  operate 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  whether  drouth  prevails  or 
not. 

The  power  development  consists  of  a  rather  low 
dam,  at  the  head  of  a  series  of  cascades  and  rapids, 
from  above  which  leads  off  their  power  canal,  275  feet 
long,  35  feet  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  twenty 


sidering  that  the  product  has  been  on  the  market  as 
a  commercial  proposition  for  the  past  12  years.  The 
ordinary  methods  of  grinding  and  screening  are  fol- 
lowed, quite  as  in  other  up-to-date  mills,  but  after  leav- 
ing the  screens,  the  stock  passes  through  a  battery  of 
concentrators,  where  it  is  reduced  in  volume  to  a  con- 
sistency of  about  five  to  seven  percent  air-dry  fibre, 
and  pumped  under  a  constant  pressure  of  ten  pounds 
through  a  circulating  pipe  connected  with  the  ma- 
chines which  form  it  into  sheets. 

These  machines,  the  "Warren-Hughes  Patent  Wet 
Machines ' '  are  not  really  ' '  Wet  Machines ' '  in  the  com- 
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monly  accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  as  they  have 
neither  press  rolls,  cylinders,  nor  felts.  They  consist 
essentially  of  a  closed  compression  chamber,  divided 
into  four  pulp  spaces  by  means  of  movable  drainage 
plates,  connected  with  a  heavy  hydraulic  cylinder  act- 
uating the  platen,  or  follower  head,  which  forms  one 
end  of  the  compression  chamber  and  by  means  of  which 
the  pulp  is  compressed  into  sheets  and  the  moisture 
extracted.  At  each  pressing,  four  sheets  of  pulp  are 
formed,  twenty  inches  wide,  twenty-six  inches  long, 
and  about  one-half  inch  thick. 

In  operation,  the  follower  head  being  retracted  and 
the  door  of  the  compression  chamber  closed,  pulp  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  spaces  between  the  drainage  plates 
through  a  manifold  at  the  back  connected  with  the 
circulating  pipe  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
These  spaces  being  suitably  filled,  a  large  vohame  of 
water  at  low  pressure  is  admitted  to  the  hydraulic  cy- 
linder, rapidly  advancing  the  follower  head  and  com- 
pressing the  pulp,  the  water  from  which  flows  off 
through  the  drainage  plates  and  their  connecting  drain 
tubes.  When  the  travel  of  the  follower  head  is  arrest- 
ed, a  small  volume  of  water  is  admitted  to  the  cylin- 
der under  high  pressure,  which  completes  the  extrac- 
tion of  water  from  the  pulp  in  so  far  as  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  purely  mechanical  means. 

When  this  terminal  pressing  is  completed,  the  fol- 
lower head  is  rapidly  retracted  by  the  same  pressure 


KENNETH  L.  WARREN, 
River  du  Loup  Pulp  Co. 

Mr.  Warren  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Mechanical  Pulp 
section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Assn. 


Grinder  Room,  River  du  Loup  Pulp  Company. 
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and  volume  whicli  initiates  its  travel ;  the  door  rises,  a 
false  bottom  drops,  and  the  pressed  sheets  are  extract- 
ed, to  be  placed  in  a  baling  press  and  bundled  for 
shipment. 

Each  machine  has  a  nominal  capacity  of  five  tons 
of  fifty-one  to  fifty-two  percent  air-dry  fibre  per  twen- 
ty-four hours.  At  a  higher  test,  naturally,  their  capa- 
city is  somewhat  less.  Being  arranged  in  batteries  of 
four  machines,  under  control  of  a  single  operator,  the 
saving  in  labor  is  manifest,  and  when  it  is  noted  that 
the  eight  machines  which  this  Company  has  installed 
occupy  a  space  in  their  Press  Room  but  twenty-six 
feet  square,  over  all,  the  economy  in  floor  space  and 
corresponding  low  installation  cost  becomes  evident. 

According  to  Mr.  K.  L.  Warren,  who  developed  this 


covered  with  finely  perforated  sheet  brass,  on  which  a 
thin  film  forms  as  soon  as  pulp  is  admitted  to  the  com- 
pression chamber,  precisely  as  on  the  cylinder  of  an 
ordinary  wet  machine,  so  that  when  pressure  is  ap- 
plied, the  water  extracted  is  strained  through  the  pulp 
itself,  and  the  resulting  waste  water,  being  practically 
filtered,  is  entirely  free  from  waste  fibre  in  suspen- 
sion. 

Mr.  Warren  also  states  that  pulp  sheeted  by  this 
process  is  very  permeable  in  texture  and  reduces  ra- 
pidly to  slush  when  properly  furnished,  thus  effect- 
ing a  considerable  saving  in  the  time  and  power  re- 
quired for  beating.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  ab- 
solutely lacks  the  sheet  formation,  or  felting  and  in- 
terlacing of  fibres  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  or- 


Compressors  in  River  du  Loup  Company's  plant. 


proeess,and  has  been  Manager  of  and  Engineer  for, 
this  Company  since  its  formation,  a  direct  saving  in 
conversion  cost  of  over  .$1.25  par  eir  dry  ton  can  read- 
ily be  demonstrated.  Being  operated  entirely  by  hy- 
draulic pressure,  no  disbursements  are  necessary  for 
belting,  machine  felts  or  press  and  felt  rolls;  oil  con- 
sumption is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  power  re- 
quirements are  very  low,  not  exceeding  one-half  horse 
power  per  air-di'y  ton  of  daily  product.  Practically 
the  only  operating  disbursements  are  for  piston  rod 
and  piston  packing,  and  for  the  brass  drainage  plate 
covers, — these  latter  requiring  to  be  renewed  not  of- 
tener  than  once  a  year,  unless  accidentally  damaged. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  process  is  its  ab- 
solute prevention  of  fibre  loss.   The  drainage  plates  are 


dinary  wet  machine.  As  the  sheets  are  uniform  in  size 
and  shape,  they  can  be  compressed  into  a  compact, 
air-tight  bundle  that  may  be  kept  in  storage  an  almost 
unlimited  time  without  deteriorating  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  atmospheric  conditions,  which  can  affect 
only  the  outside  of  the  bundle. 

The  Company  owns  and  operates  extensive  timber  li- 
mits, which  are  traversed  by  ti'ibutaries  of  the  river 
on  which  their  Mill  is  located,  and  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  their  Mill  site,  so  that  Avith  cheap  pulp  wood, 
a  controlled  river  flowage  assuring  dependable  water 
power,  and  good  shipping  facilities,  they  seem  now  to 
be  entering  on  a  period  of  Avell-deserved  prosperitj'  and 
success. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PULP  AND 

PAPER  INDUSTRY 

F.  A.  RITCHIE,  PRESIDENT,  RITCHIE  &  RAMSAY,  COATED  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  TORONTO 


"  Made-in-Canada "  is  a  slogan  now  heard  far  and 
wide.  It  is  appearing  in  newspaper  advertisements, 
business  literature  and  on  many  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise, arousing  Canadians  to  greater  patriotism  at  the 
present  time  and  stimulating  interest  in  and  appre- 
ciation of  all  lines  of  manufactured  products.  It  is  as 
familiar  and  popular  in  the  Dominion  as  "Tipperary, " 
the  British  soldier's  marching  song.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  dilate  upon  the  significance  and  inspiration  of 
the  "Made-in-Canada"  propaganda,  but  the  question 
naturally  arises,  what  concern  gave  birth  to  the  splen- 
did idea  of  so  branding  its  goods. 

To  a  leading  Canadian  paper  firm  belongs  the  honor 
and  credit,  for  it  was  away  back  in  1896  that  these 
words  first  appeared  on  a  red  seal,  which  was  used  as 
a  trade  mark  by  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  Limited,  the 
pioneer  coated  paper  manufacturers  in  Canada  whose 
plant  is  located  in  New  Toronto.  Some  eighteen  years 
ago  they  put  on  the  market  "Red  Seal"  brand  of 
coated  paper,  and  a  neat  red  wafer,  similar  to  that 
fre(|uently  attached  to  legal  documents,  was  designed 
for  sticking  on  the  packages.  In  a  scroll  was  the 
new  ])atriotic  motto  "  Ma(h>-in-Cana(la".  Later  the 
trade  mark  "Red  Seal'  'was  registered,  and  has  been 
used  by  the  firm  ever  since,  although,  of  course,  the 
phrase  in  question,  which  is  now  applied  to  so  many 
lines  of  goods,  was  not  covered  in  the  copyright. 

When  interviewed  on  this  subject  by  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ritchie,  President 
of  the  company,  said,  while  he  was  not  boasting  of  the 
fact  or  proclaiming  it  from  the  house  tops,  he  believed 
that  he  could  honestly  claim  to  be  the  originator  of 
the  words.  One  or  two  others  had  maintained  that 
they  were  the  first  to  make  use  of  them,  but  he  thought 
he  could  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  anyone  that  his 
firm  were  the  first  to  print  "Made-in-Canada"  on  their 
goods  in  connection  with  their  widely  known  "Red 
Seal"  brand. 

In  1892,  two  young  men,  who  had  been  for  several 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  head  office  of  the  Canada 
Paper  Co.,  in  Montreal,  came  to  Toronto,  and  put  in 
operation  the  first  coating  paper  mill  in  the  Domin- 
ion for  the  manufacture  of  such  papers  for  lithograph- 
ing and  fine  printing  processes.  They  began  in  a  small 
way  with  one  coating  machine  and  one  stack  of  super- 
calenders.  These  gentlemen  were  F.  A.  Ritchie  and 
C.  N.  Ramsay.  They  decided  upon  Toronto  for  their 
head(|uarters,  owing  to  the  city  being  the  centre  of 

I the  printing  and  publishing  industry,  and  the  splendid 
prospect  that  it  offered  for  development  of  the  busi- 
ness as  in  this  branch  of  the  paper  trade,  more  than 
any  other,  it  is  essential  for  the  mill  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  users  in  order  to  meet  their  exacting 
requirements.  On  account  of  the  large  space  neces- 
sary for  the  economical  operation  of  the  process,  ship- 
J5ing  facilities  and  other  advantages,  the  firm  selected 
■few  Toronto  as  a  suitable  site  for  the  location  of  the 
plant. 

They  had  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  for  up  to  that 
period  all  coated  papers  had  been  imported  principally 
from  the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  there  was 
iiiuch  talk  about  this  country  not  being  able  to  turn 


out  coated  stock  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  Not  only 
were  the  firm  the  pioneers  in  this  line,  but  they  had  to 
blaze  a  trail  to  demonstrate  to  the  trade  that  a  thing, 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  impossible,  could 
be  done.  They  turned  out  high  grade  lines  and  up- 
rooted local  prejudice.  Business  began  to  come  their 
way,  and  each  succeeding  year  showed  a  gratifying 
increase  in  output.  New  branches  were  introduced, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  house  and  the  quality  of 
their  goods  were  so  well  established  that  to-day  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  four  times  what  it  was  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  operation.  New  machines 
have  been  installed  from  time  to  time,  and  only  a 
couple  of  years  ago  a  large  extension  was  erected  for 
cutting,  sorting  and  packing,  enabling  the  plant  to 
double  its  output.   The  firm  are  also  large  producers  of 


coated  cardboard  and  have  offices  in  both  Montreal  and 
Toronto.  In  1904  an  incorporated  company  was  form- 
ed with  the  title  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  Limited,  Mr. 
Ritchie  being  the  President,  and  looking  after  the 
financial  and  sales  end,  while  C.  N.  Ramsay,  Vice- 
President,  ably  supervises  the  manufacturing  end  and 
spends  all  his  time  at  the  mill.  The  city  offices  of 
the  company  had  just  been  removed  from  top  floor 
of  the  Ogilvie  Building  at  the  corner  of  Wellington 
and  Bay  Streets,  Toronto,  to  the  first  floor  of  the  Jes- 
sop  Building  at  80  Bay  Street. 

Mr.  Ritchie  has  had  some  thirty-seven  years'  active 
and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  paper  trade. 
Montreal  is  his  native  city,  and,  after  completing  his 
education,  he  secured  his  first  position — in  fact  the 
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only  one  he  ever  held  before  embarking  in  business  for 
himself — with  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  William  Angus.  This  was  in  1878,  and  the 
subject  of  this  reference  started  in  as  office  boy.  Then 
he  became  a  clerk  in  the  office,  and  was  next  given 
a  place  on  the  selling  stalf.  He  travelled  Eastern  On- 
tario, Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  as  well  as 
looking  after  the  trade  in  Montreal.  Then  he  was 
promoted  to  an  important  post  in  the  warehouse,  being 
given  full  charge  and  looking  after  the  buying,  for 
the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  in  those  days,  handled  a  num- 
ber of  general  lines  which  they  did  not  produce  at  their 
mills,  these  being  principally  imported  papers.  For 
fourteen  years  Mr.  Ritchie  was  in  the  service  of  the 
company,  and  during  that  period  had  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  another  young  man  on  the  staff  in 
the  person  of  his  partner  to-day — Mr.  Ramsay — who 
had  charge  of  the  manufacturing  of  goods  such  as 
envelopes,  tablets,  papetries,  etc. 

Having  received  a  splendid  insight,  and  a  solid  con- 
nection with  the  trade,  and  having  saved  his  money 
during  his  employment  with  the  firm,  Mr.  Ritchie  con- 
eluded  that  there  was  a  good  opening  in  Canada  for 
the  making  of  coated  paper.  In  1892,  as  already  stat- 
ed, he  started  the  manufacture  of  this  line  at  New 
Toronto,  Mr.  Ramsay  being  taken  into  partnership 
shortly  afterwards.  The  success  of  their  venture  is  too 
well  known  to  require  extended  reference. 

In  1900,  along  with  other  business  associates,  Mr. 
Ritchie  established  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills  in  St.  Cath- 
arines, for  supplying  raw  stock  to  the  plant  of  Ritchie 
&  Ramsay,  but  disposed  of  his  interest  in  this  indus- 
try some  five  years  later.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  held  the 
office  of  Chairman  of  the  Coated  Paper  section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  of  which  he  is  a 
strong  supporter,  and  also  one  of  the  veteran  members 
of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Association,  holding  his 
thirty-third  annual  certificate. 

Outside  of  business,  he  is  a  man  of  few  hobbies,  and 
his  chief  delight  is  a  winter  holiday,  for  he  is  very 
fond  of  travel.  For  many  years  he  has  taken  a  trip 
in  mid-winter  to  the  sunny  south,  the  West  Indies  be- 
ing his  favorite  haunt.  There  he  generally  spends 
several  weeks,  while  Canadians  are  enduring  zero 
weather.  Attired  in  canvas  shoes,  a  straw  hat  and  a 
linen  suit,  he  enjoys  basking  in  the  shade  of  a  cocoa- 
nut  palm,  visiting  the  extensive  plantations  and  strol- 
ling along  the  sea  shore.  He  welcomes  the  heat,  but 
not  the  cold.  In  July  and  August,  when  other  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  are  at  a  fashionable  watering  place 
or  some  favorite  family  resort,  to  get  a  brief  respite 
from  torrid  temperature  or  carking  care,  the  visitor 
will  find  Mr.  Ritchie  at  his  office.  He  works  steadily 
through  July  and  August,  but  not  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Yacht  Club,  the  National  Club,  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  F.R.C.S.,  London,  and  oth- 
er organizations.  Of  a  quiet  and  somewhat  reserved 
disposition,  he  is  not,  to  use  a  colloquial  term,  a  "good 
mixer. ' '  He  has  opinions  of  his  own,  and  is  not  afraid 
to  express  them.  Among  the  trade  he  is  regarded  as 
a  man  of  good  judgment,  executive  ability  and  high 
sense  of  honor,  which  qualities  have  contributed  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  commanding  position  that  Ritchie 
&  Ramsay  enjoy  to-day  in  the  paper  making  world. 
An  ardent  admirer  of  Canada  and  Canadian  institu- 
tions, he  has  every  faith  in  the  stability,  progress  and 
splendid  future  of  the  Dominion. 


The  German  Paper  Industry 

By    GROSVENOR    M.  JONES. 

The  present  war  in  Europe  is  of  special  significance 
to  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  since  the 
principal  nations  involved — Germany,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Austria,  Russia  and  Belgium — together  pro- 
duced in  the  last  year  of  peace  about  one-half  of  the 
world's  production  of  paper.  The  combined  produc- 
tion of  the  nations  now  at  war  probably  exceeded  that 
of  the  United  States  in  1913  by  about  twenty  per  cent. 

In  the  production  of  paper  and  board,  Germany 
ranks  next  to  the  United  States.  According  to  the  on- 
ly complete  and  valuable  statistics  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction, those  compiled  by  Krawany,  the  leading  coun- 
tries produced  in  1909  the  following  quantities  of  pa- 
per alone: 

Tons  of 

Country.  2,000  Pounds. 

United  States   3,193,300 

Germany   1,486,100 

Great  Britain   952,600 

France   665,500 

Austria   398,200 

Canada   282,700 

Sweden   258,500 

Italy   254,100 

Russia   245,300 

Belgium   145,200 

Norway   136,400 

Finland   118,800 

Netherlands   89,100 

The  above  figures  probably  represent  the  relative 
standing  of  the  great  paper  producing  nations  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  great  war  on  August  1,  1914. 
Moreover,  they  are  probably  as  nearly  accurate  as 
such  figui-es  can  be  since  they  have  been  quoted  with 
approval  by  Herr  Ditges,  the  able  and  well-informed 
general  secretary  of  the  German  Paper  and  Chemical 
Pulp  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  an  interesting 
brochure  issued  in  June,  1914. 

The  degree  to  which  the  paper  industry  has  been 
curtailed  in  the  countries  at  war  is  hard  to  estimate  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Belgium,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
production  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  all  of  the  oth- 
ers. This  curtailment  has  been,  no  doubt,  quite  mark- 
ed in  Germany,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  paper 
and  pulp  production  of  that  country  is  in  times  of  peace 
sold  over  the  seas  which  are  now  closed  to  her  trade. 

The  paper  and  pulp  industry  of  Germany  has  de- 
veloped marvellously  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Thfs  fact 
is  graphically  illustrated  in  Chart  1,  which  shows  the 
increase  in  consumption  of  wood  manufactured  into 
chemical  pulp  in  Germany  in  1885,  1900,  1905,  1910 
and  1913. 

The  quantities  in  the  chart  are  based  on  statistics 
compiled  by  the  German  Association  of  Chemical  Pulp 
Manufacturers,  and  are  expressed  in  terms  of  fest- 
meters.  A  "festmeter"  is  a  solidly  piled  compact 
cube  of  wood,  one  meter  of  about  31/4  feet  in  each 


*  The  charts  and  much  of  the  data  presented  in  this 
article  have  been  taken  from  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Deutschlands  Papier-  und  Zellstolf-Industrie, "  pre- 
pared by  General  Secretary  Ditges  in  June,  1914,  in 
connection  with  the  exhibits  of  the  paper  industry  at 
the  Bugra  in  Leipzig  last  summer.  The  whole  is  com- 
bined in  an  article  in  the  annual  number  of  the  "Paper 
Trade  Journal." 
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dimension,  and  has  been  estimated  to  be  nearly  %  of  a 
cord  (or  128  cubic  feet)  piled  in  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can way. 

In  the  following  table  the  quantities  of  pulp  wood 
consumed  in  the  years  1885,  1900,  1905,  1910  and  1913 
are  stated  in  terms  of  cords  piled  in  the  American 
manner : 

Year.  Quantity  in  Cords. 

1885   48,435 

1900   485,818 

1905   668,917 

1910   1,085,018 

1913   1,342,604 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  fifteen  years  between 
1885  and  1900  the  annual  consumption  of  pulp  wood 
for  chemical  pulp  manufacture  alone  increased  from 
48,435  cords  to  485,818  cords,  or  ten  fold.  In  1905  the 
consumption  was  183,099  cords,  or  37.7  per  cent,  great- 
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Chart.  1. — Quantity  of  Wood  Used  for  Chemical 
Pulp. 

er  than  in  1900.  Between  1905  and  1910  the  increase 
was  416,101  cords,  or  62.2  per  cent,  the  actual  gain 
being  almost  equal  to  that  made  between  1885  and 
1900  when  the  chemical  wood  pulp  industry  in  Ger- 
many was  an  infant  industry.  Great  as  the  consump- 
tion was  in  1910,  there  was  a  still  further  development 
in  the  next  three  years,  for  in  1913  it  had  reached  the 
enormous  figure  of  1,342,604  cords,  a  gain  of  257,586 
cords  in  three  years,  and  of  673,687  cords  in  the  eight 
years  since  1905. 

The  continuous  rapid  development  in  recent  years, 
especially  since  1910,  is  impressive,  particularly  to  Am- 
erican pulp  manufacturers  who  have  seen  the  wood 
pulp  industry  in  the  United  States  make  comparatively 
slow  progress  during  that  period. 

How  did  Germany  accomplish  it?  Where  did  she  get 
the  wood?  Surely  not  from  her  own  territory  which 
has  a  population  of  more  than  68  millions  in  an  area 
considerably  less  than  that  of  Texas. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  it 
might  be  well  to  state  that  the  total  consumption  of 
wood  in  1913,  in  both  the  mechanical  and  the  chemical 
branches  of  the  German  wood  pulp  industry,  has  been 
estimated  at  more  than  5,000,000  festmeters  (1,834,660 
cords),  which  at  the  then  prevailing  high  price  of  20 
marks  (4.76)  per  festmeter  delivered  at  mill  cost  about 
100,000,000  marks,  or  $23,800,000. 

Germany  imports  the  major  portion  of  its  pulp 
wood  from  Russia  and  Austria.  In  the  year  1913, 
1,416,328  short  tons  of  pulp  wood  valued  at  $8,865,500 
were  imported  into  Germany  and  of  this  amount  Russia 
supplied  about  80  and  Austria  nearly  20  per  cent. 


Germany  draws  on  local  supplies  as  well,  for  it  has, 
in  spite  of  its  small  area  and  great  population,  large 
forest  reserves  which  are  ably  managed  by  the  State 
and  which  yield  a  large  annual  supply  of  wood. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  straw  is  also  converted 
into  pulp  in  Germany  and  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  amount  consumed,  as  is  shown  in  Chart 
2. 

In  the  above  graphic  chart  the  quantities  are  shown 
in  metric  tons,  but  in  the  following  statement  are  giv- 
en in  tons  of  2,000  pounds : 

Quantity. 

Year.  in  Short  Tons. 

1900    58,422 

1905    74,957 

1910   103,617 

1913    126,766 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  branch  of 

pulp  production  also  there  has  been  a  large  and  steady 

increase. 

Tlie  above  chart  indicates  the  quantities  of  wool  and 
straw  consumed  in  the  production  of  chemical  pulp. 
Chart  2  shows  the  quantities  of  chemical  pulp  produced 
in  1900,  1905,  1910  and  1913  :— 


Chart  2. — Quantity  of  Straw  Used  for  Straw  Pulp. 

In  the  following  tabular  statement  the  quantities 
shown  in  the  above  chart  have  been  converted  from 
metric  tons  into  tons  of  2,000  pounds : 

Chemical  Pulp  Production. 

Quantity  in  Short  Tons. 
Made  Made 
Total,  from  Wood,  from  Straw. 


Year. 


1900    343,921       319,670  24,251 

1905    457,459       426,594  30,865 

1910    753,980       710,990  42,990 

1913..   924,838       871,927  52,911 

In  addition  to  the  above  production  of  chemical  wood 
and  straw  pulp  there  was  a  small  importation  of  me- 
chanical wood  pulp,  3,992  short  tons  in  1913,  and  of 
chemical  pulp  56,570  tons  in  1913.  Finland  supplied 
much  of  the  mechanical  pulp  imported  and  Sweden 
more  than  half  of  the  chemical  pulp. 
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But  Germany  is  also  a  large  exporter  of  pulp.  In 
the  year  1913,  the  last  complete  and  normal  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available,  Germany  exported  8,- 
276  tons  of  mechanically  ground  pulp  and  197,824  tons 
of  chemical  pulp. 

More  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  production  of  chemi- 
cal pulp  in  1913  was  exported. 

If  other  indications  were  lacking  to  show  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  German  chemical  pulp  industry,  the  fact 
that  relying  largely  on  foreign  supplies  of  wood  it 
could  nevertheless  produce  chemical  pulp  cheaply  en- 
ough to  dispose  of  one-fifth  of  its  product  in  foreign 
markets  at  a  profit,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  German 
manufacturing  ability. 

Commenting  on  the  great  development  in  export  of 
chemical  pulp,  Herr  Ditges  says : 

"They  demonstrate  that  German  manufacturers  of 
paper  and  board  will  not  lack  raw  material  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  nor  indeed  thereafter." 

To  what  countries  did  Germany  export  pulp  in 
1913?  The  greater  part  of  the  chemical  pulp  sold 
abroad — 6,797  short  tons  out  of  a  total  of  8,276  tons — 
were  shipped  to  France,  while  748  tons  went  to  Italy; 
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Chart  3. — Chemical  Wood  Pulp. 
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of  the  197,824  tons  of  chemical  pulp  exported  in  1913, 
France  took  45,210  tons,  Great  Britain  40,011  tons, 
the  United  States  38,853  tons,  Italy  25,960  tons,  and 
Belgium  11,279  tons. 

Italy  is  the  only  country  of  those  just  mentioned  with 
which  Germany  can  now  do  business,  and  since  Italy's 
purchases  are  small,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  chemical 
pulp  industry  of  Germany  has  been  curtailed  at  least 
20  per  cent  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  its  foreign  trade  in 
pulp  alone.  The  decline  has  probably  been  much  great- 
er than  that,  since  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  pulp  is 
ordinarily  converted  into  paper  in  Germany,  much  of 
which  also  finds  a  market  abroad. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  question  of  the  quantity 
of  paper  and  board  produced  in  Germany. 

According  to  figures  prepared  by  General  Sec- 
retary Ditges,  the  quantity  and  value  of  paper  and 
board  manufactured  in  Germany  in  the  years  1909, 
1910,  1911  and  1912  were  as  follows : 

Paper  and  Board. 
Year.  Quantity  in  Short  Tons.  Value. 

1912    2.183,405  .$123,891,363 

1911    2,032,454  115,135,243 

1910    1,974,000  112,471,379 

1909    1,663,574  98,705,912 


Paper. 

1912    1,776,087  .$109,571,373 

1911    1,653,956  102,167,054 

1910    1,583,478  99,093,277 

1909                                            (a)  (a) 

Board. 

1912    407,318  $14,319,990 

1911    378,498  12,968,189 

1910    390,522  13,378,102 

1909    (a)  (a) 

(a)  Not  separately  shown. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  in  the  four- 
year  period — 1909-1912 — the  production  of  paper  and 
board  increased  over  31  per  cent.  An  increase  of  over 
31  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  paper  and  board  produced 
is  a  wonderful  showing  indeed  and  is  an  index  of  the 
superior  economic  advantages  the  industry  in  Ger- 
many enjoys. 

While  the  quantity  produced  increased  over  31  per 
cent,  the  value  of  product  increased  only  25 . 5  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  the  average  value  of  all  the  paper  and 
board  manufactured  declined  from  $59.33  per  short 
ton  in  1909  to  $56.74  per  ton  in  1912. 

The  lower  average  value  in  1912  might  seem  to  be 
a  natural  and  efficient  result  of  increased  production, 
but  in  the  face  of  increased  cost  of  wood  and  advanc- 
ing wages  it  indicates  to  Herr  Ditges  merely  over-pro- 
duction and  consequent  price  competition. 

In  regard  to  declining  prices,  the  following  chart, 
also  prepared  by  Herr  Ditges  from  the  records  of  the 
Association  of  German  Print  Paper  Manufacturers  is 
of  considerable  interest,  especially  to  the  American 
manufacturer : 

Prices  of  News  Print. 

1872    $158.41 

1874    151.20 

1876    128.52 

1878    112.32 

1880    97.20 

1882    89.64 

1884    76.68 

1886    64.80 

1888    62.64 

1890    61.56 

1892    50.76 

1894    47.52 

1896    44.99 

1898    49.68 

1900    55.08 

1902    49.14 

1904    45.90 

1906    47.52 

1908    46.44 

1910   46.44 

1912   45.36 

1914   45.36 

The  prices  for  newsprint  paper  shoAvn  in  this  chart 
have  been  brought  down  to  the  year  1914.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  price  of  newsprint  touched  its  lowest 
level  in  1896  when  it  was  only  $44.99  per  short  ton, 
and  that  since  1910  the  price  has  been  $45.36,  or  only 
a  fraction  above  that  in  1896  although  the  intervening 
period  prices  have  ruled  as  high  as  $55.08  per  short 
ton. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  price  in  1906 — $55.08 
— was  the  highest  in  the  entire  period  from  1892  to 
1914.  From  the  low  level  (44.99)  of  1896,  there  was  a 
rapid  increase  to  $55.08  in  1900,  an  increase  so  great 
as  to  occasion  a  tariff  controversy  between  the  Ger- 
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luaus  newspapers  and  paper  manufacturers  which  riv- 
als in  bitterness  the  long  contest  between  similar  in- 
terests in  our  own  country. 

A  very  interesting  history  of  the  controversy  in 
Germany  appeared  last  year  in  a  monograph  written 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Hoppe  on  the  subject;  "History  and  Cri- 
ticism of  the  Duties  on  Paper  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1902."* 

A  reading  of  this  monograph  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  positions  taken  and  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  German  press  were  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  American  Publishers'  Association  and  of  its  lead- 
ing representative,  the  late  John  Norris. 

In  regard  to  exports  and  imports  of  German  paper 
and  board,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  15.6  per  cent  in  the  quantity  exported  and  a 
decrease  of  ,4. 6  per  cent  in  the  quantity  imported  in 
the  year  1913,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  exports  in  1913  were  282,290  short  tons,  while 
the  imports  were  only  32,134  tons. 

Wrapping  paper,  colored  in  the  pulp,  is  the  princi- 
pal export.  In  1913  93,513  tons  were  exported,  or 
more  than  twice  the  quantity  exported  in  1911.  Print- 
ing paper  to  the  amount  of  75,782  tons  were  exported 
in  1913.  The  exports  of  board  of  all  kinds  totalled  50,- 
991  tons  and  of  writing  paper  19,890  tons. 

Great  Britain  was  Germany's  best  customer  in  1913, 
as  for  many  years  preceding.  Great  Britain  purchas- 
ed 77,959  tons,  or  27.6  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
exported  by  Germany  in  1913.  Of  every  principal 
class  of  paper  and  board  exported  except  two  Great 
Britain  bought  more  than  any  other  country.  On  the 
other  hand.  Great  Britain  sold  Germany  very  little 
paper,  2,167  tons  in  all. 

Next  in  importance  to  Great  Britain  in  the  quantity 
of  paper  purchased  from  Germany  in  1913  were  the 
following  countries : 

Tons  of 

Country.  2,000  Pounds. 

Netherlands   28,795 

Argentina   23,116 

Belgium   20,819 

Brazil   14,390 

United  States   13,935 

Switzerland   8,579 

Denmark   6,427 

Austria-Hungary   6,250 

France   5,583 

Japan   5,444 

Cuba   5,399 

South  America   4,524 

Sweden   4,388 

Balkan  States   3,615 

Italy   2,994 

Norway   2,687 

Dutch  Indies   2,136 

Russia   1,845 

^         Spain   1,438 

i        China   1,403 

A  glance  at  the  above  list  of  countries  will  serve  to 
indicate  how  greatly  the  war  is  now  affecting  the  ex- 
port trade  of  the  German  paper  industry.  In  1913  the 
German  exports  of  paper  and  board  were  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  total  production.  Even  if  the  ex- 
ports to  those  countries  with  which  Germany  can 
presumably  still  do  business,  namely,  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Austria,  Sweden,  Italy  and 
Norway,  should  continue  on  the  high  level  of  1913, 


*"Zur.  Geschichte  und  Beurteilung  der  Papierzoelle 
im  Zolltariff  von  1902." 


nevertheless,  a  curtailment  of  at  least  10  per  cent  in 
production  would  be  required  to  meet  the  loss  in  trade 
with  the  other  countries. 

Merely  on  the  basis  of  loss  of  foreign  business  alone 
the  German  paper  industry  has  had  to  decrease  its 
production  at  least  10  per  cent  below  the  high  pro- 
duction of  over  2,000,000  short  tons  in  1913,  just  as 
the  German  pulp  industiy  has  suffered  a  loss  of  at  least 
20  per  cent  on  the  same  account. 

Just  how  much  the  production  has  been  curtailed  by 
reason  of  lack  of  required  number  of  employees  to 
operate  the  plants  and  by  falling  oft'  in  the  local  con- 
sumption is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
1915  production  of  paper  and  board  in  Germany  will 
not  be  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  quantity  produced 
in  1913.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Germany  is  a 
great  book  publishing  country,  and  that  the  many 
great  publishing  houses  at  Leipzig  have  now  a  great- 
ly decreased  output. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
terested in  knowing  the  principal  classes  of  paper  ex- 
ported in  1913  by  Germany  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  the 
rest  of  South  America,  Cuba,  and  to  this  country. 

The  great  bulk  of  Germany's  exports  to  Argentina 
— 17,225  tons  out  of  23,116  tons — consisted  of  news- 
print paper.  In  addition,  Argentina  imported  3,325 
tons  of  pulp  board  and  1,441  tons  of  writing  paper. 

Brazil's  imports  from  Germany  consisted  of  10,491 
tons  of  wrapping  paper,  2,556  tons  of  photographic, 
filter  and  wall  paper,  1,806  tons  of  writing  paper,  1,- 
730  tons  of  board  and  1,642  tons  of  print  paper,  in  ad- 
dition to  smaller  quantities  of  various  other  classes 
of  paper. 

Cuba's  imports  from  Germany  consisted  chiefly  of 
wrapping  paper,  the  quantity  imported  amounting  to 
5,241  tons. 

The  principal  class  of  German  paper  imported  by 
this  country  in  1913  was  photographic,  filter,  wall  and 
other  paper,  the  quantity  being  6,428  tons,  or  about 
one-half  of  the  total  quantity  of  this  class  of  paper 
exported  by  Germany.  Next  in  importance  was  wrap- 
ping paper,  but  this  country  imported  only  4,839  tons 
from  Germany  in  1913. 

Comment  of  U.  S.  Commerce  Reports. 

The  German  paper  industry  has  suffered  more  than 
most  other  industries  from  the  war.  Many  manufac- 
turers were  forced  to  limit  their  output  at  the  begin- 
ining  of  the  war.  Many  workmen  were  drawn  into  the 
army,  and  the  closing  of  some  mills  forced  others  out 
of  employment.  The  union  of  manufacturers  did  much 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  these  workmen. 

The  real  difficulty  of  the  paper  industry  during  the 
war  has  been  to  obtain  the  supply  of  raw  material, 
particularly  wood,  which  formerly  came  from  Russia 
and  other  foreign  countries.  The  present  price  of 
certain  raw  materials,  such  as  sulphate-cell  stuffs,  is 
almost  prohibitive.  These  prices,  together  with  those 
for  glue,  oil,  felt,  and  other  manufacturing  materials, 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  labor,  furnish  difficulties,  which 
can  scarcely  be  overcome. 

Prices  of  all  kinds  of  paper  have  been  depressed  by 
the  prevailing  crisis.  Press  paper  has  not  been  affect- 
ed as  much  as  other  papers.  In  spite  of  some  opposition 
the  German  Union  of  Presspaper  Manufacturers  has  de- 
cided to  extend  its  agreement  so  that  this  i;nion  will 
continue  in  force  another  year,  and  is  expected  to  form 
a  centre  by  which  the  wliole  German  paper  market 
will  be  sustained.  Other  papers  affected  are  packing 
paper  and  satin-coated  paper,  which  not  only  show  a 
serious  falling  price,  but  also  it  is  stated  that  the  man- 
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ufacturers  of  these  varieties  show  an  inclination  to 
close  their  j)lants  in  the  course  of  the  next  month  or 
two  if  prices  do  not  improve. 

The  so-called  fine  paper  (Luxuspapier)  branch  has 
the  limitation  of  consumption.  The  post  card  branch 
was  affected  in  the  early  pai't  of  the  war,  because  of 
the  international  character  of  this  business,  and  many 
partially  completed  contracts  were  annulled.  In  the 
boxboard  industry  increased  prices  were  necessary  be- 
cause the  cost  of  manufacturing  has  been  enhanced. 
This  industry  is  still  well  employed  because  of  the 
demands  upon  it  for  war  material,  such  as  food  contain- 
ers. 

The  lack  of  jute  containers  and  the  fact  that  the 
Government  has  officially  required  paper  containers 
to  be  used  industrially  where  jute  was  formerly  utilized 
has  indirectly  assisted  in  alleviating  the  condition  of 
the  paper  industry.  Nothing  better  can  be  suggested 
to  help  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  business  in  this  cru- 
cial time  than  the  local  production  of  wood  materials. 
This  suggestion,  however,  comes  too  late  to  be  of  much 
assistance  in  the  present  war. 

The  crisis  of  the  German  paper  business  has  been 
caused  most  of  all  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  export  busi- 
ness by  the  war.  The  export  business  of  fine  paper 
was  particularly  substantial,  and  this  branch  has  suf- 
fered accordingly.  It  is  also  true  that  the  countries  at 
war  with  Germany  have  been  large  bviyers  of  German 
paper.  Of  the  great  foreign  markets  to  which  Ger- 
many formerly  shipped  only  America  remains.  The 
war  has  presented  shipping  difficulties  which  miake  ex- 
portation to  America  inadvisable.  If  the  manufacturers 
cannot  find  satisfactory  means  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
ducts in  neutral  countries,  and  if  the  price  conditions 
of  the  market  do  not  improve,  a  further  closing  down 
can  be  expected. 

Canadian  Wood  Pulp  Case 
Up  Again 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  10,  1915. 

One  of  the  most  important  cases  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  has  just  been  decid- 
ed when  that  body  reversed  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  United  States  General  Appraisers  involving  the  im- 
portation of  Canadian  wood  pulp  and  news  print  pa- 
per. The  Court,  decided  that  "under  our  statute  and 
under  the  facts  shown,  this  wood  pulp  and  news  print 
paper  were  not  entitled  to  free  entry." 

The  case  was  heard  before  Judges  Montgomery, 
Smith,  Barber,  DeVries  and  Martin.  Assistant  Attorn- 
ey General  Bert  Hanson  appeared  for  the  United 
States,  and  Allan  R.  Brown  for  the  appellees,  the  Lau- 
rentide  Company.  The  opinion,  which  is  of  unusual  in- 
terest, was  written  by  presiding  Judge  Montgomery, 
who  says  : 

"The  merchandise  the  subject  of  importation  in  this 
case  consists  of  certain  wood  pulp  and  newsprint  pa- 
per exported  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  in- 
to the  United  States.  It  was  assessed  at  the  ports  of 
entry  under  paragraph  409  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909 
at  three-sixteenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  for  the 
reason  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  had  prohibited  the 
free  exportation  of  wood  from  which  pulp  and  news- 
print paper  were  manufactured  an  additional  one- 
tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 


"The  evidence  shows  that  the  wood  pulp  and  news- 
print paper  imported  were  made  from  wood  growTi  and 
cut  on  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec ;  that 
section  13  of  the  Canadian  woods  and  forest  regula- 
tions of  April  26,  1910,  contained  a  prohibition  and 
restriction  against  the  exportation  of  such  wood.  The 
evidence  further  shows  that  in  the  winter  of  1911  and 
1912  the  wood  from  which  the  product  was  manufact- 
ured was  cut  from  these  Crown  lands;  that  it  was  run 
down  streams  in  the  summer  and  manufactured  into 
wood  pulp  and  into  news  print  paper  during  the  win- 
ter of  1912  and  1913.  The  precise  time  at  which  it 
was  manufactured  is  not  shown  as  to  all  the  material, 
although  the  testimony  of  the  importers'  witness  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  wood  Avas  ground  up  into  paper 
(pulp?)  probably  all  since  the  1st  of  December,  1912. 

"The  importers  duly  protested  against  the  assess- 
ment as  made  by  the  collector,  and  their  protest  hav- 
ing been  sustained  the  ease  is  brought  here  for  review. 

"There  are  numerous  assignments  of  error,  some  re- 
lating to  the  exclusion  of  testimony  offered  on  cross- 
examination  and  others  going  directly  to  the  merits 
of  the  case,  error  being  assigned  on  the  order  of  the 
board  sustaining  the  protests  and  specifically  in  hold- 
ing that  the  merchandise  was  manufactured  from  wood 
on  which  there  was  no  prohibition  or  restriction  of  ex- 
portation either  by  contractiaal  relation  or  otherwise, 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  latter  assignment  of  error 
presents  the  meritorious  issue  in  the  case. 

"As  before  stated,  under  section  13  of  the  Canadian 
woods  and  forests  regulations,  prohibition  against  the 
exportation  of  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  was  in  force. 
This  prohibition  remained  in  force,  so  far  as  this  record 
discloses,  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1912.  At  that 
date  an  order  was  entered  by  the  lieutenant-governor 
in  council  which  provided  that  article  13  of  the  woods 
and  forest  regulations  'shall  not  apply  to  timber  cut 
from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1911,  and  which  will  be  cut 
thereafter  on  the  timber  limits  hereinafter  described; 
and  that  all  pulp  wood  cut  from  the  1st  day  of  May, 
1911,  or  which  will  be  cut  hereafter  on  the  said  timber 
limits,  or  the  paper,  paper  board,  or  wood  pulp  manu- 
factured from  the  wood  cut  on  such  timber  limits,  may 
be  exported  free  of  any  export  duty,  or  any  ether 
charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  any  prohibition  or 
restriction  in  any  wise  relating  to  such  exportation.' 
The  timber  limits  described  covered  those  from  which 
the  importations  in  question  were  manufactured,  was 
cut. 

"There  was  evidence  showing  that  the  power  to 
enter  an  oi'der  suspending  the  provisions  of  article  13 
of  the  woods  and  forest  regulations  was  vested  in  the 
lieutenant-governor  in  council,  and  it  was  testified  by 
an  expert  witness,  an  attorney  of  Canada,  that  he  had 
power  to  make  his  order  retroactive. 

"Accepting  this  testimony  as  establishing  the  facts 
claimed  and  assuming  the  entire  good  faith  of  the 
transaction,  the  question  is  still  left  as  to  whether  the 
importers  have  made  a  case  which  overcomes  the  pre- 
sumption of  correctness  which  attaches  to  the  assess- 
ment of  the  collector.  The  claim  of  the  importers  is 
that  under  the  terms  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  July 
26,  1911,  the  importation  in  question  is  entitled  to  free 
entry. 

"This  section  provides  for  the  free  entry  of  pulp 
wood,  pulp,  and  news  print  paper  of  the  quality  here 
in  question,  on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  export 
duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional 
charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition 
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or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether 
by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  other- 
wise, directly  or  indirectly),  shall  have  been  imposed 
upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood 
pulp,  or  the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
paper  or  board." 

"This  section  was  construed  by  this  court  in  Cliff 
Paper  Co.  v.  United  States  (4  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  186 ;  T. 
D.  33435),  and  it  was  there  said: — 

"It  is  thus  provided  by  the  condition  precedent  that 
free  entry  into  this  country  shall  be  had  by  Canadian 
paper  or  wood  pulp  only  when  the  given  paper  and 
wood  pulp,  and  the  wood  from  which  they  were  manu- 
factured, are  entitled  to  exportation  from  Canada  free 
of  any  export  charge  or  prohibition  or  restriction  of 
exportation. 

"This  case  established  the  rule  that  the  question  in 
each  case  is  whether  the  particular  importation  is  it- 
self subject  to  no  prohibition  or  restriction  of  exporta- 
tion and  that  the  wood  from  which  it  is  manufactured 
is  alike  free.  It  would  seem  that  a  fair  reading  of  the 
condition  itself  would  establish  that  freedom  from  re- 
striction upon  the  right  to  export  wood  must  be  con- 
tinuous from  the  time  it  is  cut  from  the  stump  and 
becomes  wood  up  to  and  including  the  time  of  its 
manufacture  into  an  advanced  product.  If  this  were 
not  so,  the  reasonable  and  logical  time  and  opportunity 
for  marketing  the  product  as  wood  may  have  passed 
by  and  the  restriction  may  have  worked  out  a  result 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

"The  purpose  of  this  restriction  or  limitation  on  the 
free  importation  of  wood  and  paper  provided  for  in  this 
section  is  too  clear  to  require  extended  comment.  It 
obviously  was  an  attempt  to  make  possible  the  impor- 
tation from  Canada  of  pulp  wood  in  the  raw  state 
for  the  use  of  our  own  manufacturers.  It  would  not 
at  all  answer  this  purpose  to  say  that  at  the  time  of 
exportation  of  the  product  in  its  manufactured  state  as 
wood  pulp  or  news  print  paper  the  wood  from  which 
they  had  been  manufactured  would  have  been  admit- 
ted free  had  it  up  to  that  time  remained  in  its  condition 
as  wood,  and  it  would  certainly  impair  very  materially 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  freedom  from 
restriction  if  at  any  time  after  it  was  cut  from  the 
stump  it  was  subject,  for  any  period  whatever,  to  re- 
strictions or  prohibitions  of  exportation. 

"But  the  question  here  presented  is  still  more  nar- 
row. It  is  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  this  re- 
quirement that  there  shall  be  no  prohibition  or  restric- 
tion of  exportation  of  wood  or  export  duty  chargeable 
against  such  wood  from  which  the  wood  pulp  has 
been  manufactiired  existing  at  the  very  time  of  the 
exportation  of  such  advanced  product,  or  whether  the 
freedom  or  restraint  of  exportation  must  have  existed 
at  least  at  the  time  when  the  wood  was  manufactured 
into  wood  pulp.  Upon  this  question  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  room  for  doubt.  Assuming  the  power  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  in  council  to  make  an  order  relat- 
ing to  timber  limits  retroactive  as  it  affects  the  rights 
of  the  licensee  as  between  itself  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  its  Provinces,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  no 
power  to  defeat  by  such  an  order  the  purpose  and  let- 
ter of  the  condition  to  free  entry  which  our  own  statute 
imposes.  The  time  has  elapsed  when  a  right  to  free 
exportation  can  for  an  instant  be  vested  in  the  owner 
of  this  pulp  wood.  It  is  apparent  from  this  record 
that  as  early  as  the  1st  of  December,  1912,  the  manu- 
facture of  this  particular  wood  was  entered  upon.  To 
what  extent  it  was  manufactured  before  the  31st  of 


December  the  record  fails  to  show,  and  as  the  burden 
of  proof  is  upon  the  importers,  who  attack  the  assess- 
ment, and  as  we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween pulp  and  print  paper  thereafter  manufactured 
from  that  which  was  manufactured  during  the  month 
of  December,  we  must  treat  each  alike,  and  it  follows 
that  at  the  time  of  the  manufacture  of  a  portion  at 
least  of  this  product  there  was  in  fact  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition against  the  exportation  from  Canada  of  wood 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  cut  from  the  land.  The 
fact  that  subsequently  the  empty  right  to  export  wood, 
which  is  no  longer  in  existence,  but  which  has  become 
something  else,  is  given  does  not  meet  the  condition  in 
our  law.  This  consideration  is  alone  sufficient  to  show 
the  error  in  the  result  reached. 

"It  is  due  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  to  state 
that  this  point  appears  not  to  have  been  pressed  to 
their  attention.  The  decision  of  the  board  must,  how- 
ever, be  reversed." 


Ottawa  Notes 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  March  10. 

The  operation  of  the  National  Transcontinental  Rail- 
way in  Northern  Ontario  and  Quebec  so  as  to  afford 
facilities  for  the  shipment  of  pulpwood  from  the  Abi- 
tibi  district  down  to  the  Quebec  mills  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  debate  in  the  Senate  last  week,  and  will 
be  brought  up  again  this  week  when  a  resolution  on 
the  subject  is  expected  to  be  moved. 

The  railway  was  finished  last  autumn,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  operate  it  during  the  winter.  On 
this  account  Senator  David,  of  Montreal,  severely  cri- 
ticized the  administration.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Abitibi  district  was  rich  in  pulpwood,  as  well  as 
possessing  great  supplies  of  timber.  Settlers  in  that 
district  were  anxious  to  clear  their  lots  by  removing 
the  wood  thereon  and  selling  it  to  the  pulp  mills,  and 
as  there  are  now  1,500  lots,  this  would  mean,  provid- 
ing that  only  30  cords  were  cut  on  each  lot,  a  total 
shipment  of  45,000  cords.  A  settler,  said  Senator  Da- 
vid, could  cut  30  cords  in  a  month.  He  estimated  that 
if  this  pulpwood  were  carried  to  Hervey  Junction  over 
that  part  of  the  line  from  Hervey  Junction  to  Abitibi 
at  a  rate  of  $2.50  per  cord  at  least  40,000  cords  of 
the  commodity  as  well  as  some  two  million  feet  of 
lumber,  would  have  been  available  for  shipment  to 
the  mills. 

Senator  Cloran  supported  Senator  David,  but  Sen- 
ator George  Gordon,  the  Cache  Bay  lumberman,  con- 
tended that  it  would  be  an  economic  impossibility  to 
ship  pulpwood  from  Abitibi  to  the  Quebec  mills.  This 
was  so  because  the  pulpwood  could  be  taken  over  the 
Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  and 
Grand  Trunk  down  to  Niagara  Falls,  a  distance  of  on- 
ly 500  miles  as  compared  with  some  700  miles  to  the 
Quebec  mills.  The  T.  and  N.  O.  Railway  was  now  giv- 
ing the  exceptionally  low  rate  of  one  half  a  cent  per 
ton  per  mile.  "I  would  say  further,"  he  continued, 
"that  thousands  of  cords  more  would  come  down  from 
Cochrane  and  that  vicinity  and  be  marketed  in  the 
American  market  in  the  frontier  this  year  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  pulpwood  is  being  brought  in 
during  the  summer  months  from  the  Island  of  Anti- 
costi  at  a  much  cheaper  price  than  it  can  be  delivered 
for  from  up  there.  Thousands  of  cords  go  from  Anti- 
costi  right  up  to  Ogdensburg.  Last  summer  I  had  oc- 
casion to  ask  one  of  the  firms  which  were  purchasing 
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wood  from  Anticosti  why  it  could  not  purchase  more 
of  it  from  Northern  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  that  was 
the  answer  I  received.  I  want  to  point  out  further 
that  around  Abitibi  during  the  winter  pulpwood  is 
being  taken  out  and  sold  by  the  farmers,  delivered  in 
Lake  Abitibi  at  a  price  which  I  am  sure  they  could 
not  obtain  to  bring  that  pulpwood  either  east  or  west.  I 
think  I  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  an  economic  im- 
possibility to  ship  pulpwood  from  up  there." 

No  reduction  of  wages  will  be  made  as  regards  the 
employees  in  the  J.  R.  Booth  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
Although  a  great  many  pulp  and  paper  firms  in  this 
district,  following  the  example  of  other  companies  who 
have  suffered  a  decline  of  business  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  have  reduced  wages,  this  will  not  be  done  in 
the  ease  of  the  big  Ottawa  industry,  as  the  result  of 
a  eonfei'ence  between  Mr.  Booth  and  his  men.  Such 
a  move  was  suggested  some  time  ago,  it  being  proposed 
to  pare  down  wages  5  cents  per  hour  for  all  grades. 
The  employees  decided  to  oppose  such  a  move,  and  had 
called  a  meeting  to  arrange  to  do  so  when  Mr.  Booth 
himself  took  the  matter  up.  He  met  a  committee  of 
the  men,  and  informed  them  after  discussion  that  their 
wages  would  not  be  cut.  This  decision  has  increased 
Mr.  Booth's  great  popularity  with  his  men. 

The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  of  Hull  is  opposing  an  ap- 
plication by  the  Ottawa  Electric  Railway  for  a  loop 
through  the  park  beside  the  Eddy  mills,  and  has  noti- 
fied the  Hull  City  Council  that  it  will  fight  any  such 
move. 

Lumbermen  and  paper  manufacturers  in  this  dis- 
trict are  taking  a  somewhat  pessimistic  view  of  the 
probabilities  for  low  water  again  next  year.  The 
snowfall  around  Ottawa  this  winter  has  been  excep- 
tionally light  and  does  not  promise  to  increase,  while 
all  predictions  are  for  an  early  spring.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  feared  that  the  level  of  the  Ottawa 
river  may  be  even  lower  than  it  was  last  fall.  This 
means  thousands  of  dollars'  loss  to  the  lumber  and 
paper  industries  which  secure  their  power  from  the 
river.  Coming  at  a  time  when  paper  prices  are  high, 
this  will  be  particularly  unfortunate. 

Just  at  present  the  water  situation  has  temporarily 
improved,  recent  thaws  having  raised  the  level  con- 
siderably. The  Booth  and  Eddy  companies  are  now 
able  to  manufacture  a  large  part  of  their  own  pulp. 

MAC. 


Trade  Notes 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  Li- 
mited, coated  paper  manufacturers,  Toronto,  the  re- 
ports for  the  past  year  were  very  satisfactory  con- 
sidering the  general  state  of  business.  F.  A.  Ritchie 
was  re-elected  President  and  C.  N.  Ramsay,  Vice- 
President. 

F.  A.  Ratcliff  of  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  has 
gone  on  an  extended  business  and  pleasure  trip  to  the 
South  and  will  visit  the  Panama-Pacific  exhibition  be- 
fore his  return. 

Frank  Martin,  formerly  with  Barber  and  Ellis,  Li- 
mited, Toronto,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  Wilson  Stationary  Co.,  Winnipeg, 
is  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  east.  The  Wilson  Stat- 
ionary Co.  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  west 
having  branches  at  many  pointss. 


A  writ  has  been  issued  against  the  Hinde  and  Dauch 
Paper  Co.  of  Toronto  by  Gibbons-Kemp  Co.,  claiming 
$2,000  for  installing  "complete  fuel  saving  and  smoke 
consuming  system"  in  four  boilers  at  $500  a  boiler. 

James  Henderson,  who  has  resided  in  Toronto  for 
thirty-five  years,  passed  away  last  week  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  For  many  years  he  held  a  responsible  po- 
sition with  the  Dominion  Paper  Box  Co.,  Toronto. 

A  very  handsome  booklet  entitled  "Paper  Special- 
ties, Made-in-Canada"  has  been  issued  by  the  Inter- 
lake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited,  of  Merritton  and  Toronto. 
The  illustrations  of  the  various  lines  of  tissue,  toilet 
and  specialties  produced  by  the  company  are  attract- 
ive and  numerous. 

The  Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Toronto  are  now 
turning  out  solid  fibre  board  boxes  which  are  being 
used  by  shoe  and  other  factories  for  shipping  purpos- 
es, the  containers  being  lighter,  safer  and  more  econ- 
omical than  wooden  boxes. 

The  Winnipeg  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Winnipeg,  have 
written  to  Secy.  Raymond  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Ass- 
ociation of  Saskatoon,  to  the  effect  that  waste  paper 
can  be  turned  into  profit,  and  that  if  merchants  of  Sas- 
katoon will  deliver  their  paper  at  a  central  point,  bale 
and  5 hip  by  the  ear  load  to  Winni;jeg,  they  will  be  paid 
sc-ven  dollars  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Producers  of  waste  paper  in 
Calgary,  Regina  and  Medicine  Hat  are  already  ship- 
ping to  Winnipeg.  It  appears  that  several  printers 
and  others  in  western  cities  have  been  getting  some 
orp  to  haul  their  waste  paper  to  the  nuisance  ground, 
but  that  now  many  of  them  will  put  in  bales,  bale  pa- 
per and  haul  it  to  the  railroad  for  about  one  tenth  of 
what  it  would  cost  them  to  have  it  destroyed.  In  re- 
turn they  are  getting  more  than  enough  for  freight 
and  cartage  several  times  over. 

A  splendid  site  has  been  purchased  on  Wellington 
street,  west  of  Spadina  Ave,  Toronto,  by  the  Butterick 
Publishing  Co.  of  New  York,  who  will  soon  commence 
the  erection  of  a  factory  and  warehouse  to  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,00.  L.  S.  Yolles  is  looking  after 
the  local  interests  of  the  company  and  the  structure 
will  be  a  very  attractive  and  substantial  one. 

Louis  Houpt  of  the  George  Irish  Paper  Co..  of  Buf- 
falo, was  in  Toronto,  Montreal  and  other  points  last 
week  calling  on  trade.  The  Monarch  Paper  Co. 
of  Toronto,  which  obtained  a  charter  and  is  under  the 
management  of  E.  A.  Crippen,  has  done  a  good  busi- 
ness during  the  past  year  and  is  a  branch  of  the  Irish 
Paper  Co.  As  soon  as  times  revive  branches  will  be 
opened  in  other  cities  in  the  Dominion. 


SCANDINAVIAN  CONDITIONS. 

According  to  information,  which  has  come  to  hand 
from  different  sources  in  the  Swedish  paper,  "Stock- 
holms  Dagblad, "  the  depression,  which  of  late  has  been 
ruling  on  the  paper  market,  now  seems  to  be  decreas- 
ing. Especially  as  far  as  Sweden  is  concerned  a  good 
demand  is  reported  for  sulphite  wrapping.  Avhile  the 
market  for  news  coiatrary  to  expectations  is  very  dull. 
More  so  than  the  majority  of  other  industries,  the 
paper  industry  is  dependent  on  general  conditions, 
and  the  more  developed  the  industry  and  trade  of  a 
country  is,  the  larger  is  the  consumption  of  paper. 
The  efforts,  which  are  now  being  made  in  all  countries 
to  keep  factories  and  indi;stries  running  and  to  get 
business  in  general  back  to  the  normal  promises  bet- 
ter times  for  the  paper  industry  and  indirectly  also 
for  the  pulp  and  cellulose  industries. 
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PAPER  STOCK  SCREENING  MACHINES. 

ARVIN    R.    PAULL,  Inventor. 

Patented  Canadian  Patent  Office,  September  1st,  1914, 
No.  157696. 

In  describing  his  invention,  the  inventor  says : — 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  screens 
for  paper  stock  and  like  material,  and  the  object  is  to 
provide  a  simple,  durable  and  compact  machine  for 
removing  splinters,  sand,  and  foreign  material  from 
paper  pulp  before  it  is  passed  into  the  paper  making 
machine. 


A  further  object  is  to  provide  a  lighter  and  more 
compact  machine  having  larger  screening  capacity  and 
higher  screening  efficiency  than  machines  at  present 
in  general  use. 

A  still  further  object  is  to  provide  a  screening  device 
in  which  the  vibration  and  consequent  noise  are  re- 
tained as  much  as  possible  in  the  machine  itself. 

The  diaphragm  screens  at  present  in  general  use 
consists  of  a  series  of  horizontal  screens  which  are  vi- 
brated by  means  of  a  cam  shaft  located  beneath.  The 
vibration  of  the  diaphragm  operates  to  draw  the 
material  through  the  perforations  or  slots  thereof,  the 
foreign  matter  being  held  back.  These  screens  are 
set  out  in  a  row  and  the  flow  of  material  passes  there- 
over, a  portion  being  drawn  through  each  screen. 


These  machines  are  extremely  heavy  and  cumbersome. 

In  the  present  invention,  a  polygonal  cage  is  formed 
between  the  bars  of  which  the  screen  plates  are  mount- 
ed. This  screen  cage  is  revolubly  mounted  upon  a 
slowly  revolving  shaft,  provided  with  a  cam  which 
engages  shoes  co-operating  with  the  spindles  of  a  series 
of  plunger  plates  or  pistons.  The  action  of  the  cam 
imparts  a  vibrating  or  reciprocating  motion  to  the 
plunger  plates,  and  the  paper  stock  is  forced  or  sucked 
tlirough  tlie  supei'posed  and  relatively  stationary  screen 
plates.  Means  are  provided  for  conveying  the  splin- 
ters, sand,  etc.,  to  a  discharging  point  where  they  are 
pushed  off  the  screens. 

In  the  drawings  which  illustrate  the  invention: 

Fig.  1  is  an  end  elevation  of  the  device  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  casing  broken  away. 

Pig.  2  is  a  sectional  view  on  the  line  2-2,  Figure  1. 

Fig.  3  is  a  cross  sectional  view  on  the  line  3-3,  Figure 

2. 

Fig.  4  is  an  enlargement  of  the  central  portion  of 
Figure  3  showing  the  throw  of  the  cam  engagement. 


Fig.  5  is  a  half  plan  view  of  one  of  the  screening 
plates. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  the  drawings,  11  de- 
signates a  cylindrical  casing,  mounted  on  legs  12  and 
provided  at  the  top  with  a  suitable  opening  13  parallel 
with  the  axis.    One  end  14  of  the  casing  is  prefer- 
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ably  solid,  while  the  other  end  15  is  provided  with  a 
large  inspection  opening  16  in  the  upper  part  thereof, 
and  with  a  small  discharge  opening  17  in  the  lower 
part.  At  each  end  of  the  easing,  bearings  18  are  pro- 
vided. 

Within  the  casing,  a  cage  is  located,  consisting  of 
polygonal  spoked  end  members  19  connected  by  radi- 
ally disposed  separating  blades  20,  arranged  longitudin- 
ally parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  cage.  These  blades 
20  are  secured  to  the  end  members  19  at  the  junctions 
of  the  faces  thereof,  as  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the 
drawings.  Each  of  the  end  members  19  is  provided 
with  a  circular  flange  21  near  the  periphery  thereof, 
which  abuts  similar  flanges  22  formed  on  the  inner 
sides  of  the  casing  ends.  A  circular  packing  ring  23 
is  provided  surrounding  the  flanges  21  and  22,  and 
forming  therewith  a  sufficiently  tight  joint  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  paper  stock  between  the  cas- 
ing and  cage  ends. 

The  cage  is  rigidly  mounted  on  a  hollow  shaft  24, 
which  revolves  in  the  bearings  18  and  19  and  is  driven 
at  suitable  speed  by  means  of  a  pulley  25  or  any 
suitable  gearing.  The  shaft  24  is  enlarged  midway 
between  the  ends  of  the  cage  to  form  a  cylindrical 
cam  box  26.  A  solid  shaft  27  driven  at  comparatively 
high  speed  by  means  of  a  pulley  28  or  other  suitable 
arrangement  passes  through  the  hollow  shaft  24  from 
end  to  end.  Mounted  on  the  shaft  27  within  the  cam 
box  26  is  a  small  cam  29  having  a  plurality  of  very 
slight  throws.  This  cam  is  shown  much  exaggerated 
in  figure  4  as  having  three  throwns  or  protesting  por- 
tions, but  this  number  may  be  varied  as  desired.  The 
throw  of  this  cam  is  very  small,  being  in  reality  only 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  for  a  cage  of  six  feet 
or  more  diameter. 

Between  the  partition  blades  20  of  the  cage,  rectangu- 
lar plungers  or  pistons  30  are  provided,  each  plunger 
plate  occupying  the  space  from  one  blade  to  the  next 
and  preferably  from  end  plate  to  end  plate  of  the  cage. 
The  plunger  plates  30  are  each  mounted  on  a  radial 
spindle  31  which  passes  into  the  cam  box  26  through 
stuffing  boxes  33.  Each  spindle  is  provided  with  a  head 
34  having  a  removable  shoe  35  pressing  against  the  cam 
29.  Springs  36  are  provided  to  hold  the  shoes  always 
against  the  cam,  so  that  reciprocating  motion  will  be 
imparted  to  the  spindles  31.  The  load  of  these  springs 
is  suitably  adusted  by  means  of  set  screws  37.  Mounted 
above  the  plungers  30  are  screening  plates  30a,  which 
plates  are  rectangular  in  shape  and  set  between  the 
separating  blades  20.  These  screening  plates  are  pro- 
vided with  perforations  or  slots  32  of  suitable  size  and 
shape.  In  some  instances,  elongated  slots  such  as 
shown  in  Figure  5  will  be  preferred,  while  in  other 
instances  much  shorter  perforations  which  may  be  cir- 
cular are  preferred. 

It  will  be  noted  in  figures  1  and  3  of  the  drawings 
that  the  screen  cage  is  mounted  eccentrically  within 
the  casing  11,  the  eccentricity  being  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. Each  of  the  separating  blades  20  is  provided 
with  a  scraper  38  projecting  beyond  the  cage.  As  the 
screen  cage  revolves,  the  scrapers  gradually  approach 
the  casing  until  they  come  into  contact  therewith,  as 
clearly  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  splinters  and  other 
foreign  matter  which  have  been  separated  from  the 
pulp  are  thus  carried  upwardly  against  one  side  of  the 
casing  to  a  suitable  point  where  a  flush  pipe  39  is  pro- 
vided in  one  end  of  the  casing  and  a  drain  pipe  40  in  the 
other  end.  A  rush  of  water  is  thus  maintained  over 
the  surface  of  each  plate,  as  it  passes  this  point,  so 
that  all  foreign  matter  is  carried  away  by  the  water. 
To  ensure  absolute  cleaning  of  the  screening  plates,  a 


spray  pipe  41  is  located  above  the  opening  13,  and  wa- 
ter is  sprayed  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  plate,  which 
is  thus  washed  clean  and  cleared  of  any  particles  of 
stock  remaining  in  the  perforations  thereof. 

Paper  stock  to  be  screened  is  delivered  into  the  eas- 
ing, for  instance,  through  the  aperture  13,  and  ap- 
proximately fills  the  space  between  the  easing  and  the 
screen  plates.  As  the  screening  cage  revolves, 
this  paper  stock  is  carried  around  by  the  scrapers  38 
into  the  constantly  narrowing  space  caused  by  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  cage  and  casing.  During  this  move- 
ment, which  results  in  a  very  slight  compression  of 
the  stock,  the  rapidly  revolving  cam  successfully  en- 
gaging the  shoes  of  the  several  spindles  31  causes  the 
plungers  to  have  a  vibrating  or  reciprocating  move- 
ment toward  and  away  from  the  axis  of  the  cage.  Dur- 
ing the  outward  movement  of  each  plunger,  a  small 
amount  of  stock  may  be  forced  through  the  perfora- 
tions of  the  screen  plates,  so  that  such  perforations  are 
prevented  from  clogging.  During  the  return  move- 
ment of  the  plungers,  the  pulp  stock  is  sucked  through 
the  screen  plates  into  the  spaces  between  said  plates 
and  the  plungers.  In  this  way,  each  successive  vibra- 
tion of  the  plungers  forces  or  sucks  a  little  more  pulp 
through,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  cage  becomes  par- 
tially filled  with  the  screened  stock,  which  is  discharg- 
ed through  the  aperature  17.  The  paper  stock  fills 
whatever  space  there  is  betAveen  the  edges  of  the 
plunger  plates  and  the  blades  and  cage  ends,  and  acts 
as  a  seal  so  that  the  sucking  or  forcing  action  of  the 
plungers  is  not  hampered  by  leakage  around  the  edges. 
The  splinters,  sand  and  other  foreign  matter  which 
cannot  pass  through  the  perforations  of  the  screen 
plates  remain  outside,  and  are  carried  by  the  scrapers 
38  to  the  flushing  point,  as  previously  described. 

In  practice,  the  cage  is  preferably  operated 
at  about  one  revohxtion  per  minute  or  a  trifle 
faster,  while  the  cam  shaft  turns  two  hundred 
revolutions  a  minute.  These  speeds  may,  how- 
ever, be  varied  according  to  the  quality  of 
stuff  treated  and  the  completeness  of  the  screen- 
ing required.  The  shape  of  the  cam  in  a  large  mea- 
sure opposes  the  vibrations  to  one  another,  and  the 
nature  of  the  machine  centres  all  these  vibrations  at 
the  axis  of  the  rotor,  so  that  only  a  minimum  of  vi- 
bration is  transmitted  to  the  building  in  which  the  ma- 
chine is  installed.  The  rotating  cage  carries  the  stuff 
around  with  it,  so  that  screening  is  accomplished  much 
more  rapidly  than  when  the  stuff  merely  runs  over 
the  screens.  Furthermore,  the  vibrating  action  of  the 
plungers  tending  to  draw  or  force  material  through 
the  perforated  screens  adds  greatly  to  the  rapidity  and 
effectiveness  of  the  machine.  To  ensure  smooth  run- 
ning, and  minimize  the  noise  and  the  vibration,  the 
cam  box  26  may  be  filled  with  heavy  oil  or  grease, 
which  is  prevented  from  leaking  out  and  mingling 
with  the  stock  by  the  stuffing  boxes  33.  This  oil  may 
also  be  led  through  grooves,  of  well-known  design  in 
the  oil  shaft  24  so  as  to  lubricate  the  cam  shaft  27. 
While  the  device  has  been  shown  with  screen  plates 
extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  cage,  it  is  obvious 
that  as  many  plates  may  be  used  in  this  length  as  de- 
sired, and  each  series  of  plates  thus  formed  operated 
by  its  own  cam.  In  the  same  way,  long  blades  may  be 
operated  at  each  end  by  means  of  two  cams.  Various 
other  mechanical  changes  may  be  made  without  de- 
parting from  the  spirit  of  the  invention,  which  is  not 
limited  to  the  particular  form  shown. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  is : 
1.— A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  and  a  screen  cage  mounted  eccentrically  with- 
in the  casing. 
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2.  — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  and  a  rotating  screen  cage  mounted  eccen- 
also  be  led  through  grooves  of  well  known  design  in 
trically  within  the  casing,  said  screen  cage  haying  a 
plurality  of  screening  devices  mounted  at  the  circum- 
ference thereof. 

3.  — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising  a 
casing,  an  eccentrically  mounted  screen  cage  within 
the  easing,  and  a  series  of  plungers  mounted  in  said 
screening  cage. 

4.  — A  device  of  the  character  described,  compris- 
ing a  casing,  and  an  eccentrically  mounted  screen 
cage  within  the  easing,  said  screen  cage  comprising  a 
series  of  vibrating  pungers  and  superposed  screens. 

5.  — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing  and  a  revolving  screen  therein,  formed  of  a 
plurality  of  vibrating  plungers  and  superposed  per- 
forated plates. 

6.  ^ — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  a  revolving  screen  therein  composed  of  a 
plurality  of  independently  movable  plungers  and  per- 
forated plates  mounted  above  said  plungers,  and  means 
for  vibrating  said  plungers. 

7.  — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  a  rotating  screen  cage  therein,  vibrating  plun- 
gers mounted  in  said  screen  cage,  and  scrapers  car- 
ried by  the  screen  cage  arranged  to  circulate  material 
to  be  screened  within  the  casing. 

8.  — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  a  revolving  screen  cage  eccentrically  mounted 
therein,  scrapers  carried  by  said  screen  cage  co-operat- 
ing with  the  casing  to  circulate  the  material  to  be 
screened,  and  means  for  removing  foreign  matter  from 
the  screen  surface. 

9.  — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising  a 
casing,  an  eccentrically  disposed  screen  revoluble  with- 
in the  casing,  vibrating  plungers  in  said  screens,  per- 
forated plates  mounted  above  said  plungers,  and  means 
for  reciprocating  the  plungers  with  respect  to  the  per- 
forated plates  to  draw  the  material  to  be  screened 
through  said  plates. 

10.  — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  a  series  of  movable  plungers  and  superposed 
stationary  screening  plates  within  said  casing,  and 
means  for  vibrating  the  plungers  to  draw  the  material 
to  be  screened  through  said  perforated  plates. 

11.  — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  an  eccentrically  disposed  screening  mechan- 
ism revoluble  therein,  vibrating  plungers  and  super- 
posed perforated  plates  mounted  in  said  screening 
mechanism,  scrapers  carried  by  said  screening  me- 
chanism adapted  to  circulate  the  material  to  be 
screened,  and  means  for  maintaining  a  flow  of  water 
across  the  screen  plates. 

12.  — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  a  screen  cage  revoluble  therein,  independ- 
ently movable  plungers  carried  by  said  screen  cage, 
and  a  cam  arranged  to  vibrate  said  plungers. 

13.  — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  a  screen  cage  revolubly  mounted  therein,  a 
plurality  of  perforated  screen  plates  secured  to  said 
screen  cage,  independently  movable  plungers  mounted 
below  said  plates,  and  a  cam  adapted  to  reciprocate 
said  plungers  with  respect  to  the  perforated  plates. 

14.  — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  an  eccentric  polygonal  screen  cage  revolubly 
mounted  within  the  casing,  fixed  perforated  plates  car- 


ried by  said  screen  cage,  independently  movable  plun- 
gers mounted  below  said  plates,  and  means  for  bibrat- 
ing  said  plungers. 

15.  — ^In  a  device  of  the  character  described,  the  com- 
bination with  a  casing,  of  a  cage  revoluble  therein, 
screening  plates  mounted  in  said  cage,  a  plurality  of 
independently  movable  plungers  mounted  below  said 
screening  plates,  a  hollow  shaft  supporting  the  cage, 
a  second  shaft  mounted  within  the  hollow  shaft,  a  cam 
mounted  on  said  inner  shaft,  and  spindles  supporting 
said  plungers  and  engaging  said  cam. 

16.  — In  a  device  of  the  character  described,  the  com- 
bination with  a  casing,  of  a  cage  revolubly  mounted 
therein,  a  plurality  of  plungers  and  superposed  per- 
forated plates  mounted  on  said  cage  and  forming  to- 
gether a  polygonal  screen,  means  for  vibrating  said 
plungers  independently,  and  means  for  cleaning  the 
foreign  matter  from  the  surface  of  said  plates. 

17.  — A  device  of  the  character  described,  comprising 
a  casing,  a  cage  therein,  a  plurality  of  independently 
movable  plungers  and  stationary  screen  plates  mounted 
on  said  cage  and  forming  a  substantially  cylindrical 
screen,  scrapers  carried  by  the  cage  intermediate  said 
plates  arranged  to  transport  material  to  be  screened,  a 
hollow  shaft  revolubly  supporting  said  cage,  a  solid 
cam  shaft  within  said  hollow  shaft,  spindles  carried 
by  said  plungers  engaging  said  cam  shaft,  means  for 
holding  said  spindles  in  engagement  with  the  cam 
shaft  whereby  vibratory  motion  will  be  imparted  to 
said  plungers,  means  for  supplying  material  to  be 
screened  into  the  annuler  space  between  the  screen  and 
casing,  means  for  removing  material  passed  through 
the  screen  from  the  interior  of  the  cage,  means  for 
washing  away  material  not  passed  through  the  screen, 
and  means  for  washing  obstructions  out  of  the  screen. 


WATERPROOF  PAPER  MANUFACTURE, 

Canadians  connected  with  the  pulp  and  paper  trade 
may  be  interested  in  the  following  particulars  regard- 
ing waterproof  paper  which  is  used  at  a  small  factory 
recently  established  at  Oyasu,  Anagawa,  under  name 
of  the  Japanese  Durable  Waterproof  Paper  Manufact- 
uring Co.  The  paper  treated  at  the  factory  is  made  in 
Japanese  prefectures  of  Nagano  and  Fukui,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  former  giving  the  best  results.  The  paper 
made  in  the  latter,  when  finished,  is  somewhat  stiffer 
and  not  so  soft  and  pliable  as  that  from  Nagano.  The 
paper  is  first  cut  into  one  foot  squares  and  then  past- 
ed with  a  solution  of  gum  at  the  edges.  These  paper 
squares  are  then  taken  and  pasted  onto  a  square  re- 
volving tin  drum  with  edges  slightly  overlapping  in 
order  to  join  the  squares  together.  The  sides  of  the 
drum  are  about  twelve  by  four  feet.  After  one  layer 
has  been  pasted  down,  another  layer  is  laid  on  trans- 
versely, in  order  to  give  equal  strength  both  ways  to 
the  paper,  which,  if  pulled  when  untreated  in  one  di- 
rection easily  tears.  The  finished  waterproof  of  Na- 
gano paper  consists,  therefore,  of  two  layers  of  paper 
j)asted  together  with  a  solution  invented  by  a  Jap- 
anese named  Noda,  who  now  superintends  its  mixing. 
The  component  parts  of  this  solution  are  kept  secret 
and  no  information  on  this  point  is  available.  In  the 
case  of  Fukui  paper  there  is  only  one  layer  as  the  pa- 
per made  in  the  perfecture  of  Fukui  is  stiffer,  although 
it  does  not  absolve  the  solution  as  well  as  that  from 
Nagano. 
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UNYtLh  STATES  AOTES 


(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


The  International  Paper  Company  for  the  year  end- 
ed December  31,  1914  report  net  earnings  available  for 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  of  $1,137,709,  as  com- 
pared with  $993,805.  in  1913.  Last  year's  earnings 
was  equivalent  to  5.07  per  cent  as  against  4.43  the  pre- 
ceeding  interval.  The  total  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  $11,630,869,  as  compared  with  $10,941,294  on 
December  31,  1913.  Despite  the  increase  in  earnings, 
P.  T.  Dodge,  says  in  his  report  to  the  stockholders, 
which  together  with  the  balance  sheet  has  just  been  is- 
sued, that  the  year  has  been  an  abnormal  and  trying 
one  in  the  paper  industry.  Foreign  importations  and  un- 
profitable prices  accepted  by  the  domestic  producers 
have  been  contributing  causes.  "The  immediate  de- 
pression," he  continues,  "throughout  the  country,  re- 
sulting in  a  diminished  value  of  advertising,  has  se- 
riously affected  the  earnings  of  newspapers.  Conse- 
quently there  has  not  been  the  usual  increase  in  the  nat- 
ional consumption  of  newspaper.  For  sometime  this  in- 
crease which  will  return  in  time,  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  from  7  to  8  per  cent  per  year." 


It  is  understood  that  the  big  pulp  and  paper  mills  of 
northeastern  Maine  are  buying  more  pulpwood  from 
operations  than  for  years,  as  they  find  that  they  can 
buy  the  wood  fully  as  cheap  as  they  can  cut  it  them- 
selves.The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  has  cut 
less  wood  this  year  than  in  the  past,  extensive  pur- 
chases have  been  made  of  late,  which  is  something  new 
in  the  history  of  the  company. 

*  *  * 

The  Fonda  Container  Company,  manufacturers  of 
Purity  Paper  bottles  began  operations  during  the  past 
fortnight  at  Fonda,  N.  Y.  The  plant  is  incorporated 
and  its  members  are  John  Ross,  E.  Corning  Davis,  M. 
Michaels.  The  new  company  starts  out  employing 
about  ten  hands  and  has  a  capacity  of  from  18.000  to 
20.000  containers  per  day. 

#  *  * 

Arthur  B.  Daniels,  treasurer  of  the  L.  L.  Brown  Pa- 
per Company,  Adams,  Mass.,  has  been  honored  by  be- 
ing elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Manufacturers  Association. 


Charles  E.  Spencer,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the  bank- 
rupt Battle  Island  Paper  Company,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
returned  to  Oswego,  from  Albany  last  week  where  he 
went  to  again  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General  Woodbury  the  necessity  of  an  early  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  his  company  against  the  State 
for  $1,800,000,  alleged  damages  to  the  plant  at  Fulton 
through  the  construction  of  the  barge  canal  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  water  power.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
case  may  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  heard  by  the  newly 
organized  Court  of  Claims. 


Through  a  deal  consumated  in  New  York  recently, 
George  C.  Sherman  of  Watertown,  sold  his  entire  hold- 
ings of  common  stock  in  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 
to  G.  H.  P.  Gould,  of  Lyons  Falls,  who  acquired  the 
stock  of  D.  M.  Anderson,  some  months  ago.  M.  Sher- 
man retains  his  preferred  stock  in  the  company,  how- 
ever. 


"Conditions  in  the  paper  industry  are  better  at  the 
.present  time  than  at  any  time  since  last  spring",  re- 
marked a  large  newsprint  manufacturer  of  northern 
New  York  to  your  correspondent  this  week.  "In  fact 
the  business  has  been  better  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary than  it  was  during  the  same  period  in  many  years 
back.  This  is  due  to  the  heavy  rains  this  winter  which 
caused  the  water  in  the  Hudson  to  rise  sufficiently  to 
give  us  the  power  we  need."  The  prospects  are  bright 
for  a  continuance  of  the  existing  conditions.  Within 
a  few  weeks  the  snow  will  be  melting  rapidly  in  the 
north  woods  and  the  flood  waters  will  be  rushing  down 
the  stream. 


The  International  Paper  Compjuiy  has  just  complet- 
ed alterations  at  its  mill  No.  8  at  Rumford,  Me.  The 
calenders  have  been  moved  and  a  machine  weighing 
thirty  tons  has  been  placed  between  the  paper  machine 
and  the  calender.  This  new  machine  is  kno^ATi  as  the 
Yankee  Drier  and  by  its  installation  the  company  will 
now  be  able  to  manufacture  a  wrapping  paper  knoAvn 
as  machine  glaze,  which  grade  was  formerly  imported 
from  Germany. 

*  *  * 

The  ground  wood  machines  of  the  International  Pa- 
per Company  in  Northern  New  York,  are  reported  to 
be  running  on  a  full  time  basis,  as  water  conditions 
are  very  satisfactory — the  river  being  particularly  free 
from  ice. 

*  *  * 

The  Andrews  paper  manufacturing  business  at  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y.  has  been  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
John  T.  Andrews  Company.  The  capital  stock  is  $25,- 
000,  divided  into  250  shares  of  $100.  each.  The  direct- 
ors are  John  T.  Andrews,  Charles  T.  Andrews  and 
Clarence  B.  Andrews. 

*  #  * 

The  Granby  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  erecting  a 
large  wood  conveyor  in  connection  with  its  plant  at 
FultoUj  N.  Y.  This  will  facilitate  the  handling  of  an 
increased  stock  of  pulp  wood. 

*  *  # 

A  total  of  2,500,000,000  stamped  envelopes  are  used 
anniially  by  the  United  States  Government.  There 
are  315  different  styles,  size  and  grades  of  wrappers 
used  in  the  various  departments.  The  contract  for 
supplying  these  envelopes  and  wrappers  was  recently 
let  to  the  Middle  West  Supply  Company. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS 

The  market  conditions  do  not  present  much  that  is 
interesting  in  the  way  of  new  developments,  except 
that  news  print  plants  report  business  has  dropped 
considerably.  Prices  of  print  paper  at  the  mills  have 
fallen  off  quite  a  bit,  especially  in  the  case  with  firms 
which  are  seeking  new  outlets.  The  local  demand  for 
news  print  is  not  growing,  and  the  foreign  inquiries, 
which  were  so  abundant  and  insistent  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  have  declined  very  much.  Export 
trade  continues  to  be  good,  and  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  December  31,  1915,  the  exports  of  news  print 
was  $13,811,270.  In  November  the  shipments  were 
$1,0G4,G34,  and  in  December  $1,361,155.  The  United 
States  continues  to  be  the  best  customer,  and  during 
December  took  $1,103,043.  Australia  was  also  a  good 
bx;yer,  taking  $151,459,  while  England  took  $15,042. 
In  December  the  shipments  abroad  of  chemical  pulp 
amounted  to  $428,164,  as  compared  with  $321,128  in 
November.  The  total  exportation  for  the  last  calen- 
dar year  was  .$4,383,276,  and  in  mechanical  pulp,  $4,- 
509,261.  The  export  for  December  in  the  latter  was 
$457,883  and  in  November  $455,280. 

Book  and  writing  paper,  owing  to  the  war  tax  on  raw 
material,  has  ascended  in  price  since  the  last  report. 
Manufacturers  feel  that  they  have,  during  the  past 
few  months,  absorbed  all  the  increases  that  they  can, 
and  when  the  extra  duty  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent 
cn  ingredients  from  the  United  States  and  five  per 
cent  liom  England  was  imposed,  the  situation  became 
too  serious  for  the  producers  to  bear  alone.  All  grades, 
with  the  exception  of  bonds,  have  been  advanced  ten 
tents  per  hundred  pounds.  Bonds  have  been  augment- 
ed by  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  white 
and  filty  cents  for  colored,  the  raise  going  into  eifect  on 
March  1st.  The  increase  figures  out  to  from  two  or 
four  per  cent  on  all  papers  selling  up  to  seven  cents, 
and  on  the  higher  grades  of  writing,  ledger  and  bond 
the  advance  has  been  proportionate.  There  has  been 
some  talk  of  coating  mills,  and  envelope  manufacturers 
as  well  as  papcterie  inakei's,  increasing  their  figure,  due 
to  tlie  stiffer  price  they  are  paying  for  raw  stock,  but 
while  some  aie  in  favor  of  a  jump,  it  is  felt  that  prices 
could  be  better  advanced  some  other  time.  Book  and 
writing  men  declare  that  March  business  has  loomed 
up  livelier  than  expected,  and  mills  are  now  running  a 
little  mre  fully  than  they  have  since  the  first  of  the 
year. 

One  leading  manufacturer  says  that  the  increase  is 
so  small  that  they  will  have  to  take  care  of  the  advance 
on  envelopes,  pads,  etc.  On  grease  proof,  glassine, 
onion  skin,  parchments,  parchmyns  and  other  lines, 
which  are  imported  into  Canada,  the  exporters,  in 
many  cases,  have  reduced  prices  so  that  Canadian 
houses  will  not  have  to  pay  any  more.  The  paper  job- 
bing business  is  fair,  but  could  stand  a  little  more  life 
and  exi)ansio)i.  It  is  ho[)e(l  that  with  the  advent  of 
spring  and  warmer  weather  things  in  many  avenues  of 
trade  will  become  brighter. 

There  is  not  much  change  in  the  ground  wood  and 
sulphite  situation,  and  prices  remain  about  the  same. 
In  rags  and  paper  stocks  there  is  a  better  demand  for 
mixed  papers  and  folded  news,  while  book  stock  is 
slackening  otf.    Hard  and  soft  white  cuttings  are  ra- 


ther quiet.  Local  plants  have  started  again,  which  is 
a  very  good  sign,  but  it  is  not  known  how  long  they  will 
be  working.  Every  one  in  the  trade  believes  that  as 
soon  as  Easter  is  over  a  very  fair  indication  will  be 
given  of  how  business  in  the  paper  line  is  going  to 
shape  up  for  the  summer,  but  it  is  expected  that  con- 
ditions will  be  far  from  as  good  as  last  season. 
Quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are: — 
Paper. 

News  (rolls),  $1.90  to  $2.00  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News  (sheets),  $2.05  to  $2.15  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  3,  4.00c  to  4.25c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  4.25e  to  5.75c. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  4.50c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  4.75c  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  5.00c  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1,  5.50c  up. 

8ulphite  bond,  6V^c.  to  7i^c. 

Writings,  4i/^c  up. 

Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 

i'^ibre,  $3.35  to  $4.00 

Manila,  B.,  $2.85  to  $3.25. 

Manila,  No.  2,  $3.10  to  $3.50. 

Manila,  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $4.00. 

Unglazed  Kraft,  $3.90  to  $4.50. 

Glazed  Kraft  $4.25  to  $5.00. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  $16  to  $17. 
Ground  wood,  $21  to  $24,  delivered. 
Sulphite  (unbleached),  $39  to  $43  del.  in  Canada. 
Sulphite  (unbleached),  $40  to  $44,  delivered  in  U.S. 
Sulphite  (bleached),  $54  to  $58. 

Paper  Stock. 
No.  1  haid  shavings,  $2.05. 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.70. 
No.  1  mixed  shavings,  50c. 
White  blanks,  971/2C. 
Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.50. 
Oi'dinary  ledger  stock,  $1.30. 
No.  2  book  stock,  50c. 
No.  1  book  stock,  75c. 
No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.20. 
No.  1  print  Manilas,  65c. 
Folded  ncM^s,  32y2C. 
Over  issues,  40c. 
No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  25c. 
Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.75  to  $6.00. 
Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 
Thirds,  blues,  $1.50. 
Black  linings,  $1.75. 
New  light  flannelettes,  $5.00. 
Ordinary  satinets,  95c. 
Flock,  $1.05. 
Tailor  rags,  90c. 
Manila  rope,  2c  to  214c. 
No.  1  burlap  bagging,  90c. 


Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are : — 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  .$45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
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No.  1  Book,  5l^c  to  6c  per  lb. 

No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
i/V^ritings,  5c  to  7V^c. 
tiulphite  Bond,  6y2C  to  8V^c. 
Writing  Manila  5c. 
Colored  Posters  4c.  to  5c.  per  lb. 

Wrappings. 

ifrey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net:  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Xed  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;   2  tons, 

$3.05 ;  1  ton,  3.15 ;  less,  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  car  lots,  $2.85 ;  5  tons,  $2.95 ;  2  tons,  $3.05 ; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.  1  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3 . 55 ;  1  ton,  $3.65;  less  $3 . 75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

i^'ibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55:  1 
ton  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 

Mews  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 

Ground  wood,  No.  2,  $22  to  $24,   delivered  United 
States. 

Ground  woorl,  No.  1,  $15  to  $16. 

NEW   YORK  MARKETS 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine). 

New  York,  March  12,  1915. 

The  demand  for  ground  wood  pulp  has  been  hamp- 
ered by  favorable  water  supplies  at  paper  manufact- 
uring districts.  In  the  localities  where  ice  has  pre- 
vented the  use  of  pulp  mills,  there  has  been  a  small  de- 
mand and  prices  for  all  grades  have  been  fairly  well 
maintained.  There  is  some  overproduction  of  ground 
wood  at  present  as  the  demand  is  not  sufficient  to 
take  up  all  the  output  of  the  mills  selling  this  stock. 
It  was  reported  that  some  of  the  ground  wood  mills 
had  not  been  able  to  run  to  capacity  on  account  of  the 
cold  weather.  Prices  are  about  $16  a  ton  at  the  pulp 
mills  for  No.  1  and  about  $14.50  for  No.  2. 

The  sulphite  and  other  chemical  pulp  markets  have 
been  dull  and  featureless.  There  is  a  considerable 
supply  of  pulp  coming  into  the  domestic  ports  all  the 
time  from  Germany,  some  from  Scandinavian  mills. 
Prices  are  essentially  unchanged.  It  is  reported  that 
there  are  unusually  heavy  supplies  of  foreign  chemical 
pulp  on  the  docks. 

The  demand  for  rags  and  bagging  has  shown  some 
iiriprovement  and  prices  are  stiffening. 

Old  waste  papers  have  been  in  very  poor  demand  in 
most  grades.  Shavings  are  lower  in  price  than  they 
have  been  during  the  last  year.  It  was  reported  that 
some  soft  white  shavings  of  good  quality  have  sold  as 
low  as  1.70  cents  a  pound.  Old  manillas  have  not  been 
very  active  and  the  price  has  been  unsatisfactory  to 
dealers  and  packers.  Mixed  papers  have  been  mov- 
ing a  little  better  and  the  price  has  advanced  about 
three  cents  a  hundred,  but  packers  are  still  suffering 


losses  on  their  shipments  of  this  grade.  Flat  stock 
moved  along  steadily  at  firm  values  which  average 
from  85  cents  to  $1.00  a  hundred. 

There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  market 
for  all  grades  of  paper  during  the  interval.  The  de- 
mand for  newsprint  has  been  aided  by  the  increased 
advertising  of  spring  goods.  Transient  orders  have 
been  rather  dull  and  most  activity  has  been  in  con- 
tract shipment.  The  demand  for  fine  papers  has  been 
fairly  good  and  prices  are  firm.  Book  paper  has  mov- 
ed along  better  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  few  months. 
The  cause  for  the  improvement  in  this  grade  is  the 
renewal  of  catalogue  orders.  Business  on  contract 
with  periodical  publishers  has  not  been  very  satisfac- 
tory for  the  last  two  months  and  there  has  been  but 
little  improvement  in  this  field  during  the  past  two 
weeks.  Tissues  have  been  rather  dull  and  weak.  White 
tissue  of  high  commercial  grades  have  been  selling  at 
40  cents  a  ream  in  the  past  two  weeks.  Wrapping  pa- 
per mills  have  been  running  on  uncertain  time  during 
the  interval  and  have  not  been  encouraged  very  much 
by  the  spotty  flow  of  orders.  The  market  is  rather 
weak  as  far  as  price  is  concerned  as  a  number  of  mills 
which  raised  their  prices  a  few  months  ago  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  level  that  prevailed  before  the  war  be- 
gan. Manufacturers  are  hopeful  and  look  for  better 
business  in  the  near  future.  Utter  demoralization 
prevails  in  the  board  market.  Prices  are  very  weak 
and  the  demand  is  subnormal.  Manufacturers  are 
pessimistic  and  do  not  anticipate  much  improvement 
before  the  end  of  this  month. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 
Pulps. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $19  to  $23,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $17.50  to  $20,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.021/2  to  2.25,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  imptd.,  1.80c  to  1.95c,  ex  dock, 
New  York. 

Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  2.05c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.75c  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.0oc  to  2.15c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  1.95c  to  2.05c  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.80c  to  3.00c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.95c  to  2.05c,  ex  dock,  New  York. 

Paper. 

Quotations  unchanged  for  all  grades  of  paper: — 
News,  rolls,  transient  business,  $1.95  to  $2.05  f.o.b 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.05,  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs,  1.95  to  2.00,  f.o.b.,  New  York. 
News,  sheets,  2.20  to  2.30  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots,  M.F.S.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  13%c  to  17c,  del.  east  of 
Miss.  River. 

Writing  paper,  extra  fine,  11c  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper.  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,5c  to  8c.  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5V2C  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,  Sy^c  to  30c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Linen  paper,  8c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  Riv.r. 
Manila  jute,  4%c  to  5i/4c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.65e  to  3.25c,  delivered. 

'  -ft,  No.  1,  $3.60  to  $4.00  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  $3.35  to  $3.50  f.o.b.  New  York. 

'n\ boards,  news,  $23  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $21  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  chip,  $22  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  NeTV  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  40c  to  42V^c,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
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This  Directory  is  published  to  {acilitate  the  work  of  our  readers,  in  the  mills.  If  the  information  sought  is  uot 
found,  an  invitation  is  extended  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  will  gladly  be  of  all  assistance  oossibU 
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Air  Compressors 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York 

Smart- Turuer  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Air  Hoists  , 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Morris.  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Bags. 

Smart-Woods  Ltd  , 


Montreal.  Que. 


Bezner.  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway.  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage.  N.Y. 
Hamilton.  Wm.,  Co..  Peterboro.  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Wateroue  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co..  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Beaters 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Dillon  Mach.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co..  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

Marx  &  Co.,  J..  London.  England. 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd..  Montreal.  Canada. 

Voith.  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 

Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co..  Montreal.  Can. 

***''c°n.  Fairbanks-Morse  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal.  Canada 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd..  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Dominion  Belting  Co..  Hamilton.  Can. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Reddaway,  F.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 

BleachlnH  Powders 

Brunner.  Mond  &  Co..  Montreal,  Can. 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co..  Wall  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 
Bleaching  Machinery 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Blowers  ^ 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Boilers 

Canadian  AUis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantlord,  Ont. 
Brass  Wire  Cloth,  Fourdrlnier  Wires 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Mfg..  Co..  Ltd..  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Christie.  Geo.,  Ltd..  Glasgow.  Scotland. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 

Taylor,  James,  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal.  Can. 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

United  Wire  Works,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Wettbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Calender  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Farrel    Foundry  St  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia.  Conn. 
Carriers 

Northern  Crane  Works.  Walkerville.  Ont. 

Causticlsing  Systems 

Boving  at  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chain  Crane 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Onj. 

Chain  Blocks 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Chain  Drives  (Silent  and  Steel  Roller) 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Change  Speed  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Chemicals.  Colors.  Etc. 

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Klipstein,  A.  &  Co  ,  Montreal,  Can. 
Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Tippet  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can.  . 

Wiison-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal.  Can. 

China  Clay 

China  Clay  Co.,  Manchester,  England 
Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 
Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co  ,  Easton,  Pa. 
Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Chippers 

• Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton.  Wis. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Chip  Disintegrators 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Chip  Screens 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Clutches 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Cranes 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can.  " 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Oni. 

Smart-Turner  Mach.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Cranes — Hand  Power 

Blethen.  Hugh  R..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Cranes — Overhead  Travelling 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart-'Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Morris,  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto.  Ont . 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Conveying  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago-  I'l. 

Dodge  Mtg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Jeffrey  Mlg   Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Couch  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sherbrooke  Mach  Co    Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantlord,  Ont 
Counter  Shaft  Fixtures 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Couplings 

Jones  and  Glassco.  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Cut  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Cutters 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edidburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Cylinders 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,    Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co..  Sherbrooke.  Que. 
Cylinder  Covers 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Joh  nson,  C.  H.  &  Sons.  Ltd..  St.  Henry.  Montreal.  Que. 
Cylinder  Moulds 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152,  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Qvc, 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantlord,  Ont. 
Cylinder  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Cut 
Dandy  Roils 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd..  Ottawa.  Out 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Johnson  &  Sons,  C.  H.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 

Marshall.  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 
Digester  Lining 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Preston's  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Radcliffe,  Eng. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Digester  Gauges 

Schaeffer  at  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Drainer  Bottoms 

Snell,  Samuel.  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Dryers 

Bertram  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Out. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Supplies 

Forman,  John,  248  Craig  Street  W.,  Montreal 
Engines 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Evaporators 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Exhausters 

The  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 
Experimental  Machinery 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall,  T.  J.  &  Co..  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 

Process  Enginners  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Ezporters 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 
Felts 

Ayers,  Ltd.,  Lachute  Mills,  Que. 
Bates  Si  Innes,  Ltd.,  Carleton  Place,  Onl. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Huyck,  F.  C,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Cur 
Penmane,  Ltd.  ,St.  Hyacinthe,  Can. 
Porritt,  Joseph  &  Sons,  -Manchester,  Eng 
Spencer,  J.  H.  &  Sons,  Bury,  England.. 
"Tippett  Arlhu  )P.  &  Co.,  Montrea  Can 
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Filters 

Bovijig  &  Co    of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ou 

Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cowans'^  ne,  P.' 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del, 
Friction  Hoists 

Gleni  Falls  Mach.  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.v. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Gautes 

Schaefler  &  Budenberg.Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Generators  and  Transformers 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Siemens  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can 
Grinders 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  On 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage.  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Hoists. 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  Yotk,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  rioist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont 

Northern  Crane  Works  Limited.  Walkerville.  Ont 
Hoists — Chain  Electric  and  Pneumatic 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Iron  Pulleys 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Jordan  Engines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Knives 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  Eng. 

Hay,  Peter,  Knife  Co.,  Gait,  Can. 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Kollergangs 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Laying  Machines 

Chambers.  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Collis  &  Sons,  J  ,  London,  Eng. 
Paper  Stock,  Etc. 

Hough,  K.,  London,  England. 

Pullan,  E.,  490  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Paper  and  Pulp  Machinery 

Beloit  Iron  Works,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Bury,  England. 

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bertram  s,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Black-Clawson  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Boving  &  Co.,  ol  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montrea.. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

parrel    Foundrv  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Green  Bay  Barker  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Harmon  Machine  Co..  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Marx,  I.  'k  Co.  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey-Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Fales    Worcester,  Mass. 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works.  Hudson  Falls,  N.V 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 

Smith,  S.  Morgan,  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Ttconderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.\ 

Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Voith,  J.  M..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Walmsley,  Chas.  &  Co.,  Bury,  Eng. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford  Caii 

Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Paper  Machine  Tachomoters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Schaerter  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Paper  Tester 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall.  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Stoke  Newington,  London.  England 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pneumatic  Thickeners 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Presses 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Can.  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Pneumatic  Chain  Blocks 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Press  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Process  Engineers  Limited,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pulp  Stones 

Lombard  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

StanclifTe  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.,  Darley  Dale,  England. 
Pumps 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 


Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N  Y 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Lawrence  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mass 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Voith.  J.  M..  New  York.  N.Y 

The  Wate  ous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont 
Recording  Gauges 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Recording  Thermometers 

Schaeffer  gi  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 
Refiners 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Marx,  J.  &  Co.,  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Falls  Mach.  &  Iron  Co.,  Worcester,  Ma 

Voith.  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Watero"S  Kngine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Rope,  Cotton  and  Manila 

Jones  and  GlasscD,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Rope  Wheels 

Dodge  Mtg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Rosin  Size 

Fox,  Stockell  &  Co.,  London.  Eng. 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Canada. 

Vera  Chemical  Co.,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Rosin  Size  Boilers  and  Dissolvers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.  Montreal,  Can. 
Rotary  Sulphur  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown,  N  Y 
Runways — Hand  operated 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Save-AIIs 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co..  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Screen  Plates 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Screens 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Mach.  Wks  ,  Glens  Falls,  N  Y 
Harmon  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Johnson,  Chas.,  St.  Henry,  Que. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Sherbrooke  Mach .  Co.  Ltd  .  Sherbrooke.  Que. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Cau. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford,  Can 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Slitters  and  Re- Winders 

Bertrams  Ltd  .  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Cameron  Machine  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 

Smelting  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
Sprockets 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Split  Pulleys — Wood  and  Steel 

Dodge  Mtg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Spiral  Conveyor 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Straw  Cutters' 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Straw  Dusters  ' 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
.Straw  Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
■Strawboard  Making  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Steam  Regulator 

Pickles,  W.  F.,  Buckland,  Conn. 
Stuff  Chests 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Suction  Couch 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sulphite  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineeringand  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown.  N.Y 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
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Sulphate  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Sulphur 

Union  Sulphur  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N  Y. 


Sulphur  Burners 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada, 


Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Watertown,  N.Y 
Tachometers  (Hand  and  Stationary) 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,Toronto,  Ont. 
Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Tanks 

Canadian  AUis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Thermometers 

Schaeffer  Si  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Transmission  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  Til. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers.  Limited.  Toronto 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
lones  &  Glassro.  Montreal,  Can. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Transmission  Rope 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Traveling  Cranes 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Trolleys 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Smart-Turher  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Morris.  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 


Turbines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Onl. 
Canadian  Allis  Chalmers,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  Wurtemberg.  Germany. 

Water  Wheels 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,   Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Wire  Cloth  for  Paper  Machines 
Chambers,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que- 
Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Taylor,  J.  A.,  Montreal,  Can 

United  Wire  Works,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Waste 

Hough.  R.,  London,  England. 

Wet  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cowansville.  P.Q. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford  Ont. 

Wood  Preparing  Machinery 

Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 

This  aims  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  products  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  who  are  urged  to  send  us  lists  of 
brands  and  watermarks,  as  well  as  the  headings  under  which  they  wish  to  be  indexed.  Buyers  who  cannot  meet  thf'ir 
requirements  from  this  list,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  mills,  and  will 
gladly  furnish  full  information. 

PULP  MILLS 


Oround  Wood  Pulp 

Anglo-Newfoundland   Development  Co.,   Ltd.,   Grand   Falls,  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawtnigan  Falls,  Que. 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brompton  and  E.  Angus,  Que. 

Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Bronson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Campbell  Lumber  Co.,  Weymouth,  N.S. 

Canada  Paper  COj  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Chlcoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutimi,  Que. 

Davy,  James,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Foley-Rieger  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Ford,  J.  Si  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Jacques-Cartier  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Montreal. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  jonquiere.  Que. 

Lake  Megantic  Pulp  Co.,  Lake  Megantic,  Que 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

MacLaren  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  James,  Buckingham,  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Nicolet  Falls  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  Nicolet  Falls,  Que. 

North  Shore  Power,  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Clarke  City. 

Northumberland  Pulp  Co..  Campbellford,  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Company,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que' 

Price-Porritt  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Rimouski,  Que. 

Reed.  A.  E.  &  Co.,  (Nfld.),  Ltd.,  Bishop's  Falls,  Nfld. 

River-du-Loup  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fraserville,  Que. 


Soucy,  F.  Florentine,  Old  Lake  Road,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Onl. 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Cape  Madeleine,  Que. 

Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

Dryden  'Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Dryden,  Ont. 

Quebec  and  St.  Maurice  Industrial  Co.,  La  Tuque,  Que. 

Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Quf. 

Soda  Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sulphite  Fibre 

Anglo-Newfoundland   Development  Co.,   Ltd.,   Grand   tali,  Ne? 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 

British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver  xi.C. 

Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Donnacona  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 

Edward  Partington  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.B. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  11. C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


PAPER  MILLS 


Bag 

Eddy.  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  P.  Q. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton.  Ont. 
Ford,  J.  &  Co..  Port  Neuf. 

Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal,  Que. 

Binders'  Board 

McArthur.  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal. 
Blotting 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal. 

Bond 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills, 


Montreal. 

Ltd.,  Montreal  & 


Kinleith  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 

RoUand  Paper  Co.,  St.  Jerome,  "Que.,  Mount  Rolland,  Quo.  anH 

Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall.  Ont. 


ook  and  LItho 


Beauharnois,  Que 


Canada   Paner   Co..   Ltd..  Montreal 
Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.  .Ltd..  Hull.  Que. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
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Dominion  Timber  Regulations 


m 


Licenses  to  cut  timber  on  Dominion  Lands  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  the  Northwest  Territories,  within  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  tract  of  three  and 
one-half  million  acres  to  be  located  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  in  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjoining  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  the  office  of  the  Dominion  Tim- 
ber Agent  for  the  district  in  which  the  berths  are  sitiiated. 

Before  any  parcel  of  timber  is  offered  for  sale  it  shall  be  surveyed  by  a  duly  qualified 
Dominion  Land  Surveyor  into  berths  of  an  area  not  exceeding  twenty-five  square  miles,  and 
each  of  such  berths  shall  then  be  thoroughly  cruised  by  a  duly  qualified  timber  cruiser  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The  Minister  shall  then  fix  an  upset  price  at  which  the 
berth  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  no  berth  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  price  so  fixed. 

Purchases  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  under  shall  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Purchases  over  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
paid,  one-half  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  a  note  or  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining 
half  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Purchases  over  five  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  paid  one^hird  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  and  six  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Purchases  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  one-fourth  in 
cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  payable  in  three,  six  and  nine  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Notes  shall  be  made  payable  at  a  bank  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  sale  is  held 
or  at  a  bank  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  Cash  payments  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  sale  in  legal 
tender  or  by  an  accepted  cheque  on  a  chartered  bank,  or  by  a  draft  issued  by  a  chartered 
bank,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  default  is  made  in  any 
payment  required  by  this  section  the  sale  shall  be  forfeited  and  void. 

The  purchaser  must  also  pay  the  cost  or  the  estimated  cost  of  the  survey  of  the  berth  be- 
fore a  license  is  issued. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  an  annual  ground  rent  of  five  dollars  per  square  mile  except  for 
lands  situated  to  the  west  of  Yale,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  in  which  case  tlie 
yearly  ground  rent  shall  be  five  cents  per  acre. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  the  following  dues  on  timber  cut  on  his  berth : — 

Sawn  lumber,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Railway  ties,  eight  feet  long,         cents  each. 

Railway  ties,  nine  feet  long,  1%  cents  each 

Shingle  bolts,  25  cents  per  cord. 

And  5  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  r,\]  other  products  of  the  berth. 


Timber  Permits 


Yearly  permits  are  granted  to  settlers,  mine  operators  and  others  on  application  to  the 
Dominion  '^'mber  Agents,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa, 
December  20th,  1912. 


W.  W.  Cory 

Deputy  Minister. 
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PAPER  MILLS— Continued 


Bristol 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal  &  Toronto. 


Kraft 


Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  AnK„o,  Que. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.  Ltd.,  Dryden,  Ont. 
WayagamacK  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Que. 


Building  and  Sbeathln£ 

Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton.  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 
British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Ea»tern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Basile.  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basil,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paber  and  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Campbelllord,  Ont. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

jonquiere  Pulp  Co.  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Forcl,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Laurontide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Walker,  J.  K.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Cardboard  Specials 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper. Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Macleod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa.  Ont. 
Eddy,  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.  Ltd.,  Canada  Life  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 


Carpet  Lining 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St  Basile,  Que 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 
Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd., 
Western  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Leather  Friction  Board 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Campbellford.  Ont, 


Coated 


Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Georgetown  Coating  Mills,  Ltd.,  Georgetown,  Ont. 

National  Paper  Co.,  Valleyfield,  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Corrugated  Paper 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville, 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


News 


Anglo- Newfoundland   Development   Co.,   Ltd.    Grand  Falls.  New> 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  "Canada  Brand." 
Crabtree  and  Son,  Edwin  Crabtree  Mills,  Quebec 
Donnacona  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Frances.  Ont. 

Laurentide  Co..  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.  Ltd*.  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Roofing 


Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Baaile,  Que 

Ford,  Joseph  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  Rowland  and  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Bazile,  Que. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  3.5  Common.  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Straw  Board 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Campbellford.  Ont 
Trent  River  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Frankford,  Ont. 
Trent  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Glenmiller,  Ont. 


Cover 


Canada   Paper  Co.,   Ltd.,   Montreal   and  Toronto. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont 
Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Tag 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Eddy,  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Bnrelope 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co^  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


Tissue  and  ToUet 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills,  Ltd  ,  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

Wilson,  J.  C,  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montteal.  Que 


Felts 


Bird,  F.  W.  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ont..  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Campbelllord. 
Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,    Montreal,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton.  Ont. 
McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Merritton,  Ont 
Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 
Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  Montreal,  Que. 

Fibre  Board  Boxes 

Hinne  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 

Flour  Sacks 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Wilson.  J.  C.  Ltd  .  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montre,.!. 


Glazed 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont 


Hanging 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Wall  Board 

Beaver  Co.,  Ltd.,  Beaverdale,  Que. 
Bishoprick  Wallboard  Co.,  Ottawa.  Ont. 
Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


Wood  Board 

Beaver  Co.  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa. 

Brompton  Pulp  Paper  Co.  Ltd  ,  East  Angus.  Que. 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Montreal.  Que. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Campbelllord,  Oni 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Wilson,  J.  C.,  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  St.,  Montrea!  Que 


Wrapping 

Booth.  J.  R..  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B  .  Ltd.,  Hull.  Que. 

Ford,  J,  &  Co..  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  Rowland,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Gore  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Dundas,  Ont. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Monreal  and  Toronto. 

See  also  Kralt. 

Writing 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Beauharnois,  Que. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co..  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

Roll  and  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cornwall.  Ont 
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T  ■r 

A.  Klipstein  &  Co.  |  j  The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Col 


ors, 


Dyestuffs  and  Chemicals 

For  Paper  Makers 


* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

I  Casein,  Soda  Ash, Bleaching  Powder 

* 
* 

•ii  For  Preventing  Foaml 

♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


SULPHATE  ALUMINA 
CHINA  CLAY 


VEGETABLE  TALLOW 


AURAMINE  NEWS  BLUE 
VICTORIA  BLUE 

BISMARCK  BROWN 


Shades  promptly  matched  in  our  Laboratory 


I  t 

* 
♦ 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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If 


Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market   ::  :: 

Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 


Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


*  Main  Offices; 
♦ 
* 

* 
* 
* 


Whitehall  Bldg., 
NEW  YORK 


17  Battery  Place  ♦ 
* 


CARTHAGE   MACHINE  COMPANY 

CARTHAGE,  N.Y. 


Manufacturers  of 


Machinery  for  Ground  Wood 
and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 


Barkers  Splitters       Grinders       Wet  Machines 

Chippers  Chip  Crushers    Compound  Rotary  Chip 

Screens  Core    Cutting    and    Core  Punching 

Machines  Pumps-Iron  and  Bronze     Bronze  Blow 

Valves  Bronze  Digester  and  Acid  System  Fittings 
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Paper  Mill  Agents  and  Commission  Merchants 


Caliiary.  Alta. 

Davis,  W.  D.  &  Co.,  3rd  Street,  W.,  and  7th  Avenue. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Eiimonton,  Alta. 

Tees  &  Persse. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Lta. 
Saskatoon,  Alta. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Brake,  Creedon  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  123  Cordova  E. 

Smith,  Davidson  &  WriRht. 
Victoria,  B.C. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  8  Bastion. 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Retina,  Sask. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Barber  &  Ellis. 

Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  143  Portage. 
Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hudson  Paper  Co. 
Kilgour  Bros. 

Martin,  John,  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  319  William. 
McAllister  &  Watts. 

McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson.  Bannatyne  and  Adelaide. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
St.  John,  N.B. 

Schofield  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  26-30  Prince  Willian.. 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Reid,  F.  P.  &  Co. 
Halifax,  N.S. 

Eastern  Supply  &  Paper  Co.,  28  Bedford  Row. 
Latter,  N.,  104  J  Windsor. 
Allen,  T.  C.  &  Co. 
New  Glasgow,  N.S. 

McGregor,  R.  &  Co. 

Kingston.  Ont. 

Hendry,  J.  A..  87.5  Princess. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 

Buntin,  Gillies  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  John  and  Jackson. 
Powis,  A.,  64  King  E. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Barnard,  W.  R.,  374  Bank  St. 

Reid,  C.  De  Wolf. 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Barber-Ellis  Co.,  Ltd.,  71  Wellington  Street.  W. 
>rown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  51  Wellington  Street,  W. 

3untin,  Reid  Co.,  13  Colborne. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  112  Bay  Street. 

Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fisher,  E.  W.,  215  Victoria. 

Gaine,  T.  &  Son,  124  Richmond  W. 

Gage,  W.  J.  Co.,  Ltd.,  84  Spadina  Ave. 

Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co.,  McKinnon  Building. 

Howell.  G.  A.  Co.,  10  Wellington  E. 

Livingstone,  H.  E.  &  Co.,  80  George. 

McNairn,  J.  H.,  5  Jarvis. 

Thornc,  A.  M.  &  Co.,  45  Colborne  Street 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd.,  415  King  W. 

Waters  Bros.,  33  Front  E. 

Whyte,  Alex.,  64  Wellington  Street,  W. 

Wilkinson,  E.  H.,  Telephone  Building. 
Montreal,  Que. 

Dawson,  W.  V.  &  Co.,  17  De  Bresoles. 
Dickinson,  John  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  216  Lemoine. 
Little,  T.  B.  &  Co.,  23  Cote. 

Lloyd,  Ed.,  Ltd.,  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Buildinv 
McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  14  St.  Alexander. 
Reid,  C.  DeWolf.  Herald  Bldg. 
Robertson  &  Parker,  St.  Paul. 
Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son,  14  St.  Vincent. 
Smith,  Howard,  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  138  McGill 
Quebec,  Que. 

Andrews,  F.  H.  &  Son,  04  St.  Paul. 
Rolland.  J.  B.  &  Son.  36  St.  Paul. 
Foreign 

Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix,  New  York  City. 

Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Castle,  Gotheil  &  Overton,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Churchill  &  Sim,  Clements  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  Eng. 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  1  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co.,  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York. 

Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co.,  New  York.  N.Y. 


WANT  AND  FOR  SALE 


TECHNICAL  GRADUATE— 34,  married,  12  years  ex- 
perience in  manufacture  of  sulphite  and  ground  wood 
pulp  and  newsprint  paper,  desires  position  as  sup^ 
of  paper  mill.  Mill  where  he  could  have  general 
supervision  of  manufacture  of  pulp  used  in  paper 
mill  prefered.  At  present  employed.  Best  of  refer- 
ences furnished  as  to  ability  and  character.  Address 
Technical,  care  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

COMPETENT  BOSS  FINISHER  wanted  for  mill  mak- 
ing Book.  Writings  and  Bonds.  State  experience. 
Address  reply  "Y",  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine. 


NIGHT  SUPERINTENDENT  wanted  for  Wood  Pulp 
Board  Mill.  State  full  experience,  including  kinds 
of  stock  you  have  made,  wages  expected  and  if  mar- 
ried or  single.  Apply  Box  99,  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine, Montreal. 


DRAUGHTSMAN  wanted,  familiar  with  caustic  plants 
and  bleaching  systems,  also  general  plup  mill 
draughtsman  wanted.  Apply  Box  24  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Magazine. 


CHINA  CLAY  CO. 


Cable  Address  :  "Kaolin,  Manchester, "  A.  B.  C.  Codes  4th  &  5th  Edition  | 

  4. 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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♦ 
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+ 
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* 
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* 
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JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  Manager 

MANCHESTER, 


4  St.  Anne's  Square 

ENGLAND 


MINES— Ruddle,    Bojea,    Colchester,    South  Ninestones 
Tronance,    St.  Austen,  Cornwall. 

CONTRACTORS  TO  H.M.  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT 

Canadian  Representatives— C.  A.  Meincke  &  Co.,  222  Coristine  Bldg. 
MONTREAL 


HUGH  R.  BLETHEN 

21  Park  Row.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

For  Paper       and  Pulp  Mills 


$4>4>4>4>4>4>4>4>4>4>4>4>4>4>4>4>'i>4*4>4*<i*<f4><i*'f4'4'<i><i><i>4>4*<f4'<i*4>4><f'i*4>ii* 


TRAVELING  CRANES 
OVERHEAD  TRAMWAY  SYSTEMS 
TROLLEYSNki)d|CHAIN  HOISTS 


Air  Compressors — Air  Hoists 
Electric  Hoists 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Advertisers 


Unpaged  advertisements  appear  in  every  other  issue 


See  Classified  List  on  page  51 


A 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co   62 

Albertson,  D.  J   64 

Ambursen    Hydraulic  Construc- 
tion Co  ,  Ltd   11 

Ayers,  Ltd   60 


B 

Badische  Co  

Bates  &  Innes   68 

Barker,  E.  R   64 

Becker  &  Co   62 

Beloit  Iron  Works   14 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Ltd  

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.  ...  10 

Bertrams,  Ltd   67 

Bezner,  Albert   45 

Black-Clawson  Co   60 

Blethen,  Hugh  R   57 

Bredt,  F.  &  Co  

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. . . . 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Can  ,  Ltd  

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Ltd  

G 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co   18 

Cameron  Machine  Co   63 

Canadian  Barker  Co.,  Ltd   6 

Canadian    Boomer   and  Boschert 

Press  Co   8 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.  11 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  63 

Carthage  Machine  Co   56 

Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton   64 

Chambers,  Ltd  11,  67 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co   62 

China  Clay  Co   57 

Christie  George;,  Ltd   60 

Churchill  &  Sim  

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co   7 

Crossley  T.  L   65 


D 

Dean  &  Son   18 

DeCew,  J.  A   65 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd   2 

Dillon  Machine  Co   16 

Dominion  Belting  Co   63 

Dominion  Pulp  Woods  Limits. .  .  54 


E 

Eaton  &  Brownell   64 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co     65 


F 

Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co  .  10 


G 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works.  ...  69 


H 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Ltd   14 

Hardy,  Geo.  F   64 

Harmon  Machine  Co   59 

Hartig,  Hugo   63 

Hay  Knife  Co.,  Peter,  Ltd  

Hersey,  Milton  Co   65 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co   63 

Hough.  R   71 

Huyck,  F.  C.  Sons   12 

J 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co  

Jenckes  Machine  Co   ig 

Johnson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  C.  H..,.  18 

Johnson  Chas  *.'.*.  4 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons.  Co. .  ,  17 

Jones  &  Glassco  

K 

Kimball,  Herbert  S   49 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd   66 


L 

Laliberte  &  Marquis   64 

Lauderburn,  D.  E   64 

Lawrence  Machine  Co   65 

Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co.  60 

Little.  Arthur  D.,  Inc   65 

Lombard  &  Co   g 


M 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg  Co  

Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  T.  J  

Marx,  J  &  C.   57 

Meincke,  C.  A.  &  Co.  . . 

Moore  &  White  Co  "  '  * '  15 


J4 

National  Paper  Co   13 

Northern  Crane  Works  Ltd .... 
Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Can.  Ltd.  9 


O 

Ontario  Pulp  Wood  Limits 


P 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co   68 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co  ... .  64 

Parsons  Trading  Co   18 

Penmans,  Limited   15 

Pickles,  W.  F   68 

Porritt  &  Son,  Joseph   58 

Prather,  H.  B   64 

Prestons    Digester    Lining  Co., 


O 


Quebec  &  St.  Maurice  Ind.  Co..  68 


R  I 

Rice.  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  & 

Iron  Co   2 

Riordan  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd.  62 

RoUand  Paper  Co.   Ltd   62 


S  1 

Salomon  &  Co..  Felix   68 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works  17 

Scandinavian  Amer.  Trading  Co  59 
Schaefifer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co 

Schlick,  Leo   f>4 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co   60 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co  ,  Ltd...  5 

Smart  Turner  Machine  Co   68 

Smith,  S   Morgan  Co  

Snell,  Samuel  Co  

Spencer,  J,  H.  &  Soris .'  7 

Stancliffe  Estates  Co,,  Ltd   68 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.  64 

Storrer,  H.  F  

T 

Taylor,  J.  A  

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works.  ...  10 

Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co   7 


U 

Union  Sulphur  Co   56 

United  Alkali  Co  

V 

Valley  Iron  Works   50 

Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd   63 

Voith,  J.  M   12 


W 


Ltd   16 

Pringle,  T.  &  Sons   64 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd   65 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  Ltd   61 

Pullan,  E   63 

Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co   63 

Pusey- Jones  Co   3 


Wallace,  Jos.  H.  &  Co   64 

Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co,  Ltd..  4 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd  7 

Westbye,  P.  P   13 

Whitaker  Paper  Co   62 

Wilson-Paterson  Co  

Winn  &  Holland  
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Telephone  J^JJ  Broad  Cable  Address:  "LAGERLOF  NEW  YORK" 

Scandinavian-American 
Trading  Company 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING  -  NEW  YORK 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOD  PULP 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND 

PAPER  MILL  SUPPLIES 

HANS  LAGERLOF,  PRES. 


90%  Efficiency 

FROM 

Smith  Hydraulic  Turbines 


ONE  OF  SEVERAL  UNITS  EACH 

900  H.P.  under  110  feet  head,  250  R.P.M. 
Now  Driving  PULP  GRINDERS 

Recent  Tests  show  Efficiencies  of  from  89%  to  over 

90%  at  Part  Gate 
TURBINES  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  FOR  HEADS 
FROM  5  FEET  TO  650  FEET 


SEND   FOR  BULLETIN  F 


S.  Morgan  Smith  &  Co.,  York,  Pa. 


# 

<@> 
<S> 


<$> 
-I- 

<©> 


<S> 
<$> 
<!> 

<!> 
<!> 

<S> 
<$> 


Refuse  Conveyor  with  Fire  Pit  and  Protecting  Wall  j 

Protect  Your  Plant  I 

^^^^^^  <!> 

JEFFREY  I 

REFUSE  CONVEYERS  I 

ARE  CHEAP  INSURANCE  | 

They  carry  your   Cuttings,  Slabs  and  Sawdust  ^ 

far  from  the  Mill  to  a  Wall  Protected  Fire  Pit  % 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  98-S,  which  we  know  ^ 

will  be  of  interest  to  you  W 


Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co. 

Canadian  Branch  and  Warerooms — MONTREAL 
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FOURDRINIER  MACHINE  WIRES 

TO  210  INCHES  WIDE 

With  special  •earns  and  edges.    Noted  for  long  life,  smooth  running,  fine  finish. 

CYUNDER  COVERS 
GEORGE  CHRISTIE,  Umited      canadmn  «ent^^., 

GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND  22  St.  FruMit  Xarier  Street,  MONTREAL 


  THE   

BLACK  -  CLAWSON 

COMPANY 
HAMILTON,  OHIO        -  U.S.A. 

Build  the  PAPER  MACHINERY 
hat  reduces  the  COST,  increases 
PRODUCTION  and  produces 
PAPER  or  BOARD  of  SUPERIOR 
quality.  —  Inquire  and  let  us  tell 
you  why. 


^it-****************************************************^ 

**************************************************^ 
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SCOTT'S  IMPROVED  RECOVERY  SYSTEMS  FOR 

SODA,  SULPHATE  &  SULPHITE 

Spent  Liquors  give  the  Maximum  Economy  and  Efficiency 

The  DESIGN, 
The  OPERATION, 


The  PRINCIPLE, 
The  CONSTRUCTION, 
The  RESULT 

IS  RIGHT 


Complete  installations  made  by  "The  Firm  With  The  Experience" 

ERNEST  SCOTT  &  CO.    Manufacturing  Engineers 


FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 


and  G.P.O.  BOX  2803,  MONTREAL 


AYERS  LIMITED 
Lachute  Mills 
P.O. 


Established 
1870  ^ 


V 


For 

^  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills 


LAWRENCE 

PL'MP  & 
ENGINE  CO. 

P.O,  Box  70. 
Dept.  10 

LAWRENCE. 
MASS. 

CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

We  make  an 
exclusive 
specialtv  of 
High  Kftici- 
eiicy  Centri- 
fugal Pumps  for  Paper  and  Pulp  Mill.   In  one  milH9  of  our  Pumps  are 
running,  the  customer  writes— "  Your  Pumps  are  all  giving  perfect 
.satisfaction. 
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Barber  Paper  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont.  Montrose  Paper  Mill,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Montrose  Power  Plant,  Merritton,  Ont. 


St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill,  Mille  Roches,  Ont.  Barber  Coating  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 

LIMITED 

General  Offices : 

TELEPHONE  BUILDING       -       -       TORONTO.  Canada 
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The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


U.S.A. 


SCIENTIFIC  DISTRIBUTORS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  CANADIAN 
PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 


^9  ^9 


Canadian  References  given  on  request 


New  York  City 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 


SALES  OFFICES- 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Chicago,  111. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Providence,  R.I. 


Offices  and  Stores  in  Boston,  Mass.,  operated  under  name  of  BAY  STATE  PAPER  COMPANY 


MADE   IN  CANADA 

The  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited 

HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 


General  Officet 

384  St.  Paul  St. 

Montreal,  P.Q 


Mills  at 

St.  Jerome  and 

Mont  Rolland,  P.Q. 

Makers  of 

Superfine  Linen  Record,  Earnscliffe  Linen  Bond, 
Standard    Pure    Linen,    Rolland  Parchment, 
Empire  Linen  Bond,  Crown  Linen,  Colonial  Bond, 
Provincial  Bond,  Mount  Royal  Bond. 
These  Papers  are  Standard  in  their  respective  grades 
Samples  furnished  on  request 


t 


The  Riordon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited 

Montreal 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

Sulphite  Fibre  Wood  Pulp 

IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


Capacity 


50,000  tons  per  year 


Easy  Bleaching  and  Strong  Grades 


I 


ABITIBI  POWER  AND  PAPER 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

NUMBER  1, 
GROUNDWOOD  SPRUCE  PULP 


General  Office      -       -      Power  Building,  Montreal 
Mills,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario 


Prime  Canadian  Spruce  Pulp  | 

CHICOUTIMI,  P.Q.,        -  CANADA 

Supplied  by  the 

CHICOUTIMI  PULP 

Company 

PRODUCTION: 

ABOUT  100,000  TONS 

SOLE  AGENTS: 

BECKER  &  COMPANY,  Limited 
64  Cannon  St.,         ...  London 
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I  HUGO  HARTIG 

1      Wood  Pulp 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


of  all  kinds 

Chief  Offices ;  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 


I  Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 


140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA 


* 
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17  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IS  BUILT  INTO  OUR 

SLITTING  AND  REWINDING 
MACHINES 

CAMERON  MACHINE  CO.,BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


$  TOWNSEND   ELECTROLYTIC  CELL  I 

ijl  2500-5000  Ampere  Units.  Licenses  Granted,  J 

^  Caustic  Soda  and  Bleach.  Chlorine  for  Ores.  || 

♦  Canadian  Patents,  91939,  105088,  105089  ♦ 

I  HOOKER  ELECTROCHEMICAL  COMPANY  | 

%  40  WALL  STREET     -      NEW  YORK  % 


I  The  PULP  AND  PAPER  TRADING  CO.  | 
♦  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York  City  ♦ 

J  DEALERS    IN  || 

I  Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds  | 


♦  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION  ♦ 

♦  * 
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STITCHED  COTTON  DUCK 

BELTING 
DOMINION  BELTING  CO.,  LTD. 

HAMILTON,       -  CANADA 


I  E.  PULLAN, 


^4.4,4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4,4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4,4,^ 

490  Adelaide  St.  W  4I 

TORONTO  * 

*  S 

T|                       Largest  Paper  Stock  Dealer  in  Canada  * 

I        RAGS  AND  PAPER  STOCK  GRADED  f 

*  TO     SUIT     MILL      REQUIREMENTS  * 

|||                                Correspondence  Solicited  ^ 


CAPITAL  "  Wires  are  Good  Wires 


We  solicit  a  trial  order 


The  Capital  Wire  Cloth 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 
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Fourdrinier  Wires 

— and — 

Paper  Mill 
Wire  Cloth 

of  every  description 

DANDY  ROLLS  and 
CYLINDER  ROLLS 

repaired  and  recovered 


OTTAWA, 


Canada 
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Our  Vera  Paper  Size 

is  purest,  strongest  and  highest  free 
rosin  size  made.  We  can  furnish  you 
with  an  ideal  rosin  size  and  apparatus 
to  use  same. 

Our  Vera  Mill  Size 

is  the  best  soluble  paper  maimers'  rosin 
size  made.  Ready  to  use  in  cold  or 
warm  water  in  the  ordinary  way  with- 
out apparatus.  Gives  better  satisfac- 
tion and  is  more  economical  than  mill 
made  size. 

Our  sizings  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  process  and 
we  guarantee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  without  the 
least  speck  of  impurity  in  the  same,  preventing  thereby 
black  specks  in  the  paper. 

We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars. 


VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT. 
NORTH  MILWAUKEE.  WIS.,  U.S.A.  STONEHAM,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


PULP  and  PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Albertson, 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

365  E.  Main  St.  Confederation  Life  BIdg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.   -    Toronto,  Ont. 


rm  V  uADnv  M.Am.  soc.  m.e. 

ULU.  r.  llAKUI,  M.Can.  Soc,  C.E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water 
Power  Developments. 

Langdon  Building,  309  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Hydraulic  De- 
velopments, Power 
Plants,  Reports,  Con- 
sultation. 


JOS.  H.WALLACE&CO. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 
Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 
Salisbury  House,  London,  E.C. 


L  F.  Laliberte,  F.E.  Ll.  Col.  L.  J.  D.  Marquis, F.E. 

LALIBERTE  &  MARQUIS 

FOREST  ENGINEERS 

Limit  Cruising,  Forest  Management 
and  Valuation,  Timber  Maps, 

Landscape  Gardening,  and  Transaction 
on  Limits  or  Private  Forests. 

72  MOUNTAIN  HILL    Phone  467  QUEB 


E.  R.  BARKER 

Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 

Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite 
Mills,  Bleaching  Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine 
Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda  Plants.  Re- 
covery of  By-Products. 

79  Milk  St.,  Boston.  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


C.  D.  Jenssen  &  Co. 

89  State  Street  -  Boston,  Mass. 

MILL  ARCHITECTS 
And  ENGINEERS 

SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operation  and 
construction  of  old  and  new  mills 

Thorne   Reclaiming   System.        Vacuum  Systems 
Cooking  Processes.     Pyrites  Burner  Plants 
Tower  Systems 

DOBSON  PATENT  BLEACHING  SYSTEM 


=  Forest    Engineer  =- 

LAUDERBURN,  D.  E.,  Forest 
Engineer.  Timber  Estimates, 
Forest  Surveys  and  Maps, 
Room  6030,  Metropolitan  Life 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 

Engineers  and  Architects 

Plans  and   Specifications  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

Power  Plants  and  other  Industrial  Works 
CORISTINE  BLDG.  Continental  Life  Bldg., 

MONTREAL.  Toronto. 
Bank  of  British  North  America  Bldg.,  St.John.N.B. 
Bell  Tel. :  M.  3890  Tel.:  M.  5917 


C.  E.  Eaton,  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.E.    J.  P.  Brownell,  C.E 

EATON  &  BROWNELL 

Consulting  Engineers  &  Architects 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Electric 
Power  Development,  Examination  of  Properties, 
Consultation  Reports 
SMITH  BLDG-         WATERTOWN.  N.Y. 


Complete  Paper,  Box  Board,  Pulp  and 
Coating  Mills  and  Wood  Rooms.  Econ- 
omies 'in  Cost  of  Production.  Studies 
and  Reports  on  Industrial  Plants.  Effi- 
ciency of  Operation.  Efficiency  of 
Equipment.  Power,  Heating,  Drying, 
Ventilating,  Lighting  and  Handling 
Materials  for  Industrial  Plants  of  all 

m  OF  I.  B.  PlIllTiR 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING 

CLEVELAXD,  OHIO 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE    MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid    Systems,   Sulphur  Burners 
Reclaimers,  Digester  Linings,  and 
Bricks 

SULPHITE  MILL  SPECIALISTS 


Leo  Schlick,  M.E. 

CONSULTING 
ENGINEER. 

Mitscherlich  Sulphite  Mills 
Straw  Board  Mills 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Steam  Plant 

Waste  Heat  and  Waste 
Fibre  Recovery 
Reports 

Estimates 
WESTMINSTER  HOTEL, 

240  Jarvis  St.,  -  Toronto,  Ont. 

PHONE    ADELAIDE  3720. 


PAPER  MAKERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

St.  Austell,  England  Easton,  Pa.,  U.S.A- 


Rosin 
Size, 


Clay, 

Satin 
White 


Loading  Clay  by  an  endless  belt,  Fowey.  —  Monthly  Cargoes  to  principal  ports. 
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Milton  Hersey  Co.,  Ltd. 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemists 

Dr.  Milton  L.  Hersey,  President 

Provincial  Analyst  (Quebec  Govt.) 

Chemical,  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Tests  of  all  Materials. 


Head  Office  : 
171  St.  James  St.,       -  Montreal 


J.  A.  DeCEW 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

M.A.  Inst.  Chem.  Eng.  A.M.,  Can.  Soc.  O.K. 
Inrestigations  and  Processes  in  Paper,  Sulphite, 
Sulphate,  Soda  Fiber 

Room903.  McGill  Building,  MONTREAL 


T.  LINSEY  CROSSLEY 

Engineering  Chemist 
PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 
318  LAGAUCHETIERE  ST.,  W. 
MONTREAL 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PAPER  MILL 

Completely  equipped  for  the 
investigation  of  paper  mak- 
ing problems  on  a  semi- 
commercial  scale. 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  Inc. 

Chemists  &  Engineers 
93  BROAD  STREET         -  BOSTON 


THE  LEHMANN  SCREEN  Handles 
all  classes  of  stock 


PROCESS  ENGINEERS  LIMITED 


McGILL  BUILDING 


MONTREAL,  Que. 


Largest  output.  Very  clean  screening.  Highest 
utilization  of  screening  surface.  Absolutely 
silent  action.  No  vibrating  parts  in  the  Pulp. 
Screening  Drum  non-vibrating.  No  string  for- 
mation.   No  stuffing  boxes. 


MADE    IN    ENGLAND  BY 

J.  MARX  &  CO.     ^X^T^'iTI    LONDON,  E.C. 
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EMERSON 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Beating  and  Washing 
Engines 

Paper  Mill  Machinery 


♦ 


LAWRENCE  MACHINE  COMPANY 


LAWRENCE 


MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Lawrence  Centrifugal  Pumps 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 
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On  a  Pedestal 

Those  things  we  value  most 
highly,  as  symbolizing  the  best 
in  Art,  in  Science  or  in  Litera- 
ture, are  fittingly  placed  upon 
a  pedestal,  where  we  can  look 
up  to  them. 

Figuratively  speaking,  we  also  place  upon  the 
pedestal  of  our  imagination,  those  high  ideals,  those 
lofty  aspirations,  by  which,  in  our  more  thoughtful 
moments,  we  would  wish  to  guide  our  conduct. 

Among  those  guiding  principles,  why  not  place 
upon  a  pedestal  of  its  own,  an  ideal  that  may  be 
better  described  as  "Canada  First,"  rather  than 
"Made  in  Canada." 

The  "  Made  in  Canada  "  movement  stands  for  far 
more  than  mere  commercial  patriotism.  Pride  of 
country,  pride  of  national  resources,  pride  of 
national  accomplishment  in  the  realms  of  literature, 
art  and  science,  pride  of  virile  citizenship,  and  pride 
of  national  destiny,  are  all  embraced  within  the 
broad  sweep  of  this  deep  seated  and  soul- stirring 
movement. 

Future  generations  will  look  back  to  1915  as  an 
epoch  marking  year  in  Canada's  history  if  you,  in 
common  with  all  her  citizens,  will  only  resolve, 
from  this  day  forward,  to  be  guided  by  the  motto 


"Canada  First" 
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Bertrams  Limited 
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(with  LISTER'S  PATENT  COTKEriTRATOR)^ 

Code  Wor<:/-^EFirf  CO/^CE" 
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THE  ACTION  OF  THIS  REFINER  IS  PERFECT  g 
owing  to  the  fact  that  pulp  will  not  pass  through  the  second  set  of  Bars 

UNTIL  PROPERLY  REDUCED  ^ 

Fibres  which  are  sufficiently  reduced  pass  easily  through,  while  the  unreduced  Fibres  ^ 


are  repeatedly  brought  under  the  action  of  the  Bars 
BEFORE  THEY  CAN  PASS  OUTWARDS 


FULL  PARTICULARS  FROM 


CHAMBERS  LIMITED 


80  Don  Esplanade,  Toronto  ^ 
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PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

is  the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

LINING  of  SULPHITE  PULP  DIGESTERS 
and  ACID  RECLAIMING  TANKS 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest 
::  and  Most  Durable 

They  are  really  acid-proof  and  practically  in- 
destructible. 

All  digesters  lined  with  Panzl's  patented  composition, 
now  as  tight  and  in  as  good  condition  after  years  of 
continuous  use  as  they  ever  were,  no  leaks,  no 
repairs. 

Panzl  Linings  can  be  made  considerably  thinner  than 
the  other  linings,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
digesters. 

The  composition  and  the  system  of  Panzl  Linings  are 
Patented  in  all  countries  where  wood  pulp  is  being  manu- 
factured by  the  sulphite  process.  The  Panzl  U.S.  Patents 
have  been  adjudicated  to  be  valid  in  law  and  wholly 
independent  of  all  prior  patents  relating  to  linings  of 
digesters. 

For  information  aud  estimates,  address 

PANZL  DIGESTER  LINING  CO. 

505  Washington  Ave.       -       Muskegon,  Mich. 
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We  Can   Ship    Promptly  | 
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And  Solicit  Your  Orders 
for 
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Spruce 
Banksian  Pine 
White  Pine 

AND 

Birch 
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Quebec    &  St.  Maurice 
Industrial  Company 

KRAFT  PULP  AND  LUMBER 
MILLS    AT    LA   TUQUE,  P.Q. 
Ofi&ce         -         .         -        Portland,  Maine 
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THE  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  CO. 

LIMITED. 

DARLEY  DALE        -        -  ENGLAND 

J.  H.  DAWSON,  Man.  Dir. 


BEST  ENGLISH  from  our  celebrated  Darley  Dale 
PULP  STONES  Quarries  as  supplied  to  the 
Canadian  Market  Prices  ^and    particulars  on  application 


Liebers  Code  Used 


Telegraphic  Address,  "Stanclitfe,"  Twodales,  England 
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GUARANTEED 

FELTS 

for  Pulp  and  Paper  Machines 


BATES  & 

Carleton  Place 


INNES,  Limited 

Ontario 
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It  also  retains  the  proper  ^ 
amount  of  moisture  in    the  % 
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The  Pickle  Automatic  Steam  Regulator 

Saves  steam 


paper  thus  eliminating  the 
breaks  at  the  calenders. 

This  regulator  gives  you  a 
higher  and  more  uniform 
finished  paper  with  less  cal- 
endering. 

W.  F.  PICKLES 

BUCKLAND  CONN. 
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The  Smart -Turner 

HAMILTON 


Did  You  Know 

that  we  are 
making  all 
kinds  of  .  . 

Centrifugal, 

Steam  and 

Power  Pumps? 

Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 

CANADA 
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DODGE 

SPLIT  IN  PyLlEIS 

This  is  an  ideal  pulley  for 
severe  service 


About  a  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  there 
is  more  or  less  moisture  everywhere. 
In  this  case  the  only  permanent 
pulley  is  a  high  grade  SPLIT  CAST 
IRON,  no  Rivets,  no  Bending,  or 
wobble  —  just  permanently  satis- 
factory service. 

We  manufacture    High-grade  Split  Iron 
Pulleys,  all  sizes,  all  weights. 

Quick  Shipments.        -       Try  us. 


E' 

TORONTO         MONTREAL  1 


THE 


New  England  Wood  Chipper 


Large  Capacity  I 
Uniform  Chips  | 
No  Crusher  Required  I 
No  Sawdust  or  SHvers  I 


The  Best  Machine  Made  for  Slabs,  Edging  or  Round  Wood.  Built  in 
three  sizes.     Every  Chemical  Pulp  Mill  should  have  this  Machine 


Kicey  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  &  Iron  Company 

WORCESTER      -  MASSACHUSETTS 
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"We  recently  installed  your  Steam 
Joint  on  trial. 

"  The  results  obtained  are  quite  satis- 
factory and  we  are  therefore  willmg 
to  consider  the  equipment  of  our  entire 
machine. 

"Please  quote  us  on  thirty-eight  at 
once." 


Name  on  Request  Comment  is  Superflous 


Ask  for  Bulletin 


The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company 

Wilmington.  Del.,  U.S.A. 


o®o^a@a®a^a^a@a@a^a®o®a® 
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Interior  of  the  MACHINE  ROOM  of  MESSRS.  EDWARD  LLOYD,  LTD.,  SITTINGBOURNE,  ENG., 
containing  the  last  two  machines  supplied  to  this  Company  by  Cha?  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


These  "Walmsley"  Fast  News  Machines  are  175  inches  wide,  and  are  making  paper  at  OVER 
600  FEET  PER  MINUTE,  with  an  OUTPUT  OF  500  TONS  NEWS  PRINT  WEEKLY.  The 
machines  are  equipped  with  the  Lloyd  and  Hutchison  Patent  Drive.    This  patent  device  is  controlled 
by  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  dispenses  entirely  with  Friction  Clutches  and  Geeur  Wheels. 

Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd. 

PAPER   MAKERS'  ENGINEERS 


Head  Offices, 

ATLAS  WORKS 

Branch, 

WOOD  STREET 


BURY    -  England 

Codes,  WESTERN  UNION,  A. B.C.  5th  EDITION, 
MCNEILL'S  1908 


Telegrams,  "PUMPS,  BURY." 


Telephone,   BURY  499 


SPECIALTIES- 

Complete  Paper  Mill  Plants 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 


.  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  : 

Variable  Speed  Enclosed  Steam  Engines     ^  ^  £j£       _  Christiania 
Cone  Beaters  for  News  Stock 
Slitting  and  Re-Reeling  Machines 
Beating  and  Refining  Engines 
Super  Calenders 
Buffing  Machines,  etc.,  etc. 


CANADA : 

CHARLES  JOHNSON 


ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL 
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We  specialize— 

In  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Machinery 
therefore  our  service  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  you, 

  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  

the  merits  of  our 

Centrifugal  Screens,    Improved  Design" 
Knotter,     Sulphite  Knot  Screen** 
Pneumatic  Save-alls 
Pneumatic  Sulphite  Thickeners 
Pneumatic  Water  Filters 
Wet  Machines,  "Several  Designs" 
Pulp  Thickeners  or  Deckers 
Suction  Pumps 
Blowers,  ''Positive  Pressure" 
North  Beater  Filling,  ''Patented*' 

NuttalVs  Patent  Doctors 
Cylinder  Moulds,  "Non- Sagging  *  * 
Couch  Rolls,  "Spirally  Wound,'*  Patented 
Suction  Rolls 
Rock  Maple  Press  Rolls 
Special  Machinery,  "Your  Design" 
Repair  Work,  Etc,  Etc. 


Ask  us  for  everything  you  Imay  need  —  Correspondence  a  pleasure 


Sherbrooke  Machine  Co.,  Limited 

SHERBROOKE         -         -  QUEBEC 
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Perfection 
Barker  Attachment 


We  build  all  kinds  of  economical  wood  preparing  machinery. 

Hand  Barkers,  5,  6,  7  feet  Discs. 
Barker  Attachments. 
Small  Green  Bay  Barkers. 
Large  Green  Bay  Barkers. 

Over  200  Green  Bay  Barkers  in  daily  use  throughout  European  countries. 

WRITE  US. 

CANADIAN  BARKER  COMPANY, 

LIMITED 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 

^6^>60o(>6< >6<  >6<  >oAoAoOo\  ?0\  ?o/>o<  >o<  >^  >6<  >6(  >6(  )6<  >o{ 
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Waterous  Haul-Ups  and 
Conveyors 


We  build  Log  Haul-ups,  Storage  Conveyors,  Pulpwood  Stackers,  Rough  and  Barked  Wood  Con- 
veyors of  all  kinds  and  of  all  sizes.  They  are  designed  to  cut  down  transport  costs,  and  they 
do.  We  have  had  twenty  years  of  experience  in  this  work.  Let  us  figure  on  a  log  handling 
system  that  will  reduce  expenses  and  speed  up  operations  in  your  plant. 


I    The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited    -    Brantford,  Canada 


All  Sizes 


Nothing  Better  Made 

I  J.  H.  SPENCER  &  SONS 

(Of  Porritts  &  Spencers  Ltd.) 


^  Sole  Agents 

I  ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


BEATER  BARS 


BED  PLATES 


"ARGUS 

High  Speed 

and 
Carbon  Tool 
STEELS 
for 

all  purposes 


KNIVES 

of  all 
descriptions 
for 

PAPER  AND 
WOOD  PULP 
MILLS 


^'JORDAN"  FILLINGS 

"DELVIO^'  MINING  STEEL 

CrookeSy  Roberts  &  Co. 

ARGUS  WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD        -  England 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 


>0\ 
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High  Efficiency 


PUMPS 


=  FOR  = 


Fresh  Water 

White  Water 
Stock  Acid 


ALSO 


PROPELLER  PUMPS 

FOR  WOOD  ROOM  SPOUTS 


Part  of  one  order  for  34  pumps  for  a  large  mill  in  Eastern  Canada 


WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 


BOVING  &  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

164  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 

VancouTer  Office  :  847-863  BEATTY  ST.  Works  :  LINDSAY,  Ont. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  the  Merits  of  our 

Pulp  Pressing  Equipment 

In  Use  by  Sixteen  Largest  Mills  in  Canada 

HYDRAULIC  PIPING,  VALVES,  FITTINGS, 
LEATHER  AND  FLAX  PACKINGS 

CARRIED  IN  STOCK 


Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  Ltd. 

18   TANSLEY  STREET,  MONTREAL 
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Books  for  Paper  Makers 

THE  PAPEE  MILL  CHEMIST.  By  Henry  P.  Stevens, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.LC.  12mo.,  cloth,  280  pages;  67  illus- 
trations; 82  tables,  and  a  cross  index. 
Part  Contents: 

Eaw  Materials  and  Detection  of  Adulterants.  Pro- 
perties and  Analysis  of  Lime,  Soda,  Caustic  Alkali, 
Mineral  Acids,  Bleach,  Antichlors,  Alum,  Rosin 
and  Eosin  Size,  Glue,  Gelatin,  Casein,  Starch. 
Mineral  Loading.  Coloring  Matters.  Ammonia  So- 
lution. Copper  Sulphate.  Tannic  Acid.  Coal  Tar 
Dyes.  Fibrous  Eaw  Materials — Half  Stuffs  and 
Their  Treatment.  Cellulose  and  the  Isolation  of 
Papermaking  Fibres.  Examination  and  Proper- 
ties of  Eags.  Eag  Boiling.  Pulp  Woods.  Mechani- 
cal, Sulphite  and  Sulphate  Pulps.    Price  $2.50  net. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  PAPEEMAKING.  By  C.  F.  Cross 
and  E.  J.  Bevan.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged; 
12mo,  cloth,  419  pages,  98  illustrations  and  2  large 
folding  plates. 
Part  Contents: 

Cellulose.  Physical  Structure  of  Fibres.  Sclieme 
for  the  Diagnosis  and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plant 
Substances.  An  Account  of  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Principal  Eaw 
Materials,  etc.  Price  $5.00  net. 

THE  TESTING  OF  WOOD  PULP.  By  Sindall  &  Bacon. 
A  Practical  Handbook  in  Two  Parts  and  an  Appen- 
dix. 

Part  I,  The  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Pulp; 
Part  II,  The  Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp;  Appen- 
dix, (1)  Chemistry  of  Bleaching  Powder,  (2) 
Bleach  Liquor,  (3)  Oxidation  of  Cellulose.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $2.50  not. 

PAPEEMAKING.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Third  Edition. 
A  standard  Text  Book  written  by  scientific  experts. 

Price  $5.00  net. 

EESEAECHES  ON  CELLULOSE.  New  Edition  (1905 
1910).  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Deals  with  the  technical 
progress  of  cellulose  of  value  to  the  practical  paper 
maker. 


THE  MANUFACTUEB  OF 
dall,  F.C.S.     A  popular 


PAPEE. 
treatise 


Price  $2.50  net. 

By  E.  W.  Sin- 
of   the  subject. 
Price  $2.00  net. 

PAPEE  MAKEES'  POCKET  BOOK.  By  Jamps  Bever- 
idge.  New  edition,  especially  compiled  for  mill  opera- 
tives, engineers,  chemists  and  oflSce  ofiieials. 

Price  $3.50  net. 

WOOD  PULP  AND  ITS  USES.  By  Cross  &  Sindall, 
with  the  collaboration  of  W.  N.  Baeon;  264 
pages.  It  treats  of  the  Structural  Elements  of  Wood; 
Sources  of  Supply;  the  manufacture  of  Mechanical 
Wood  Pulp;  News  and  Printings;  Wood  Pulp  Boards; 
Utilization  of  Wood  Waste;  Pulp  Industries. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

BAMBOO  FOE  PAPERMAKING.     By  E.  W.  Sindall. 

I^ric©  75c  Ti6^ 

CHAPTEES  ON  PAPEE  MAKING.  By  Clayton  Beadle. 
In  5  volumes.  A  series  of  lectures,  to  which  are 
added  Questions  and  Answers. 

Price,  per  volume,  $2.00  net. 
PAPEE  TECHNOLOGY.    By  E.  W.  Sindall,  F.C.S. 
The  book  gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  subject  of 
paper  making,  with  full  details  on  paper  testing. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

CELLULOSE.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  An  outline  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  structural  elements  of  plants. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

Books  sent  postpaid  by  the 

INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  Ltd 
600  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Remittance  must  accompany  order. 
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Obtain  Uniform 
Beating  by  Using 

WESTINGHOUSE 

SYNCHRONOUS 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS 

£ACH  Beater  can  be  made  an  independent 
unit,  and  can  be  stopped  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  others. 

The  speed  is  practically  uniform  regardless 
of  the  condition  of  the  stock;  there  is  no  slow- 
ing down  when  new  stock  is  added. 

In  consequence  production  is  increased  and 
the  stock  made  more  uniform. 

Ask  nearest  ofRce  for  full  information. 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co. 

Limited, 
HAMILTON,  Ontario 


I 


TORONTO 

Traders  Bank  Bldg. 

HALIFAX 
Telephone  Bldg. 

CALGARY 
Grain  Exchange  Bldg. 


MONTREAL 

62  Victoria  Sq. 
FT.  WILLIAM 
Telfer  Bldg. 
EDMONTON 

Dominion  Bldg. 


OTTAWA 

Aharn  &  Soper,  Ltd. 

WINNIPEG 
158  Portage  Ave.,  E. 

VANCOUVER 

Bank  of  Ottawa  Bldg. 
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The  Union  Sulphur  Co.  | 
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Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 

Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 


Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 
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Whitehall  Bldg., 
NEW  YORK 
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IMPROVED  WARREN 
PATENT 

Double  Drum 
Winder 

With  Slitter  Attachment 
Combined 

REFERENCE  TO  NOS. 
I  — 8in.  Brass  Adjustable  Draw  Roll 

2 —  Sin.  Brass  Paper  Carrying  Roll 

3 —  Sin.  Adjustable  Draw  Board 

4 —  12  in.  Cast  Iron  Paper  Carrying 
Drum,  adjustable  friction.  Can 
be  made  with  stationary  if  so  desired. 

5 —  Adjustable  Core  Shaft  Box 

6 —  Automatic  Guard 

BUILT  BY 


TICONDEROGA 

TICONDEROGA, 


MACHINE  WORKS 


N.Y.  U.S.A. 


James  Bertram  &  Son^  Ltd. 

LEITH  WALK,  EDINBURGH,      -  SCOTLAND 

"LEITH 
WALK  " 

Patent 
Full  Drum 
Strainer 


Full  Particulars  on  Application. 


TELEGRAMS  : 

"Bertram,  LEITH" 


icJ'MHRSHaLL&erp 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 

SPECIALISTS  IN 
WATERMARKING 

SINCE  A.D.  1792 

DANDYROLLS 


WOVE 
LAID  & 


Standard  Construction 
for  Watermarking 


SPIRAL 

HELICAL  Construction  for  fast  news 

Machines. 
EXPERIMENTAL  PLANT 

For  the  Laboratory 

CHAMBERS  LIMITED,  so  Don  EspUnade,  Toronto 


A  Specimen  Watermark  Photographed 
From  the  Actual  Paper. 
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VOITH'S  WURSTER  KNEADER 


MADE  IN  U.  S.  A.  AND  CANADA 


mm 

Waste  Paper 
Broke 

Trimmings 
Cardboard 
Board  Boxes 
Wet,  Dry  and 
Frozen  Pulp 

INCREASES 


Beating 


Capacity 


J.  M.  VOITH  CO.  INC.  400  Fifth  Ave,  New  York 


F.  C.  HUYCK  &  SONS  A,L"X"i!S.A. 


Manufacturers  of  Woolen  Felts  and  Jackets  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  Pulp. 

Strong  open  Gray  Felts  for  high  speed  news  machines  and  Gray  Pulp  Felts  for  Ground  Wood  and  Sulphite. 
Lowest  cost  per  ton  of  product.    Very  heavy  Jackets  for  long  rolls  of  large  diameter. 
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We're  Here 

In  Our  Big 
New  Plant- 
Running 
Full  Blast 


An  entire  set  of 
our  catalogs 
bound  in  a  hand- 
some and  prac- 
tical binder  is 
yours  fortlieask- 
ing.  Just  say: 
"Send  me  set  of 
Catalogs  in 
Binder." 


A CONCRETE  structure  of  the  most  modern  type  and  design.    Seven  floors— 
10,000  square  feet  to  the  floor — 70,000  square  feet  in  all.    Abundance  of 
light,  most  modern  sanitation,  absolutely  fireproof. 
Replete  with  new  and  elaborate  machinery  and  laboratory  equipment.  That, 
briefly  describes  our  new  home.    Can  you  blame  us  for  being  proud  of  it  ? 

Adequately  prepared,  you  will  agree,  by  largely  increased  facilities,  to  meet  the 
ever  increasing  demand  for  "S  &  B  Instruments  of  Quality  and  Precision" — the 
demand  which  forced  us  to  build  this  new  plant. 

Adequately  equipped,  with  the  aid  of  over  thirty-seven  years  of  successful  manu- 
facturing experience  in  this  country,  to  sustain  the  unparalleled  reputation  for 
durability,  accuracy  of  operation  and  appearance  earned  by  our  instruments — to 
conduct  extensive  research  work  in  an  effort  to  even  better  adapt  our  instruments 
to  the  needs  of  practical  manufacturing  methods. 

Adequately  prepared  by  the  expansion  of  our  Engineering  Service  Department 
to  solve  every  problem  in  the  measurement  of  pressure,  temperature,  speed,  etc. 

The  patronage  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  we  solicit  for  the  future,  believing  that  it 
will  be  even  better  deserved  than  heretofore.    And  we're  looking  for  more — many  more 
friehds.    An  idea  of  our  line  is  given  below.    A  set  of  catalogs  will  be  cheerfully  sent 
upon  request.    To  our  friends — write  for  them  to  complete  your  files.    You'll  find  our 
New  Catalogs  even  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  their  predecessors.  To  our  pros- 
pective friends — a  set  of  these  catalogs  is  a  good  forerunner  of  more  pleasant  relations. 


Gauges 

Thermometers 
Recording  Gauges 
Recording  Thermometers 


Electric  Pyrometers 
Tachometers 
Recording  Tachometers 
Steam  and  Gas  Engine  Indicators 


Steam  Calorimeters 
Counters 

Recording  Counters 
Time  Recorders 


THE 


Berry 

and 

South  Fifth 
Streets, 

Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


Also 
Chicago 

Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
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BELOIT  IRON 
WORKS 

Patent  Adjustable  Steam  Joint 
•/  and  Duplex  Safety  Valve  */ 

The  latest  improved  and  most  up-to-date 
steam  joint  in  use 

No  Packing  required — all  metal  joints 

Self-adjustable.    Takes  care  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, also  irregularity  of  piping.    A  positive  safety 
valve  ;  pressure  in  dryers  cannot  exceed  a  determined 
amount 

Over  2,000  sold  in  the  past  three  years 

Write  us  for  further  infor  prices 


BELOIT  IRON  WORKS 


BELOIT 
WIS..  U.S.A. 


LEADING  BUILDERS  OF  PAPER  MILL  MACHINERY 


Barking 
Drums 


On  account  of  the  great  saving  in  wood  effected  by  their 
use,  tumbling  barrels  are  of  great  value  in  all  pulp 
plants. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  ordinary  knife  barker  cuts  away 
from  15%  to  20%  of  the  wood,  and  this  loss  of  wood  is 
entirely  saved  on  more  than  75%  of  the  blocks  by  the 
use  of  our  barking  drums.  There  is  also  a  large  saving 
of  wood  on  the  remaining  25%  of  the  blocks,  as  they  are 
already  partially  barked  before  going  to  the  knife 
barkers. 

If  this  great  saving  of  wood  is  worth  your  investigation, 
write  us  for  full  particulars  of  our  barrels. 


Wm.  Hamilton  Company,  Limited 

Peterborough,  Ontario 
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F  E  L  T  S 

and  JACKETS 
For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 


j  ST.  HYACINTHE,  QUEBEC 
"JRe  Biggest  and  the  Best". 

SAMUEL  JARDINE,  23  SCOTT  STREET,  TORONTO,  SEJ,LING  AGENT 


Wood  Suction  Box  Covers 


OUR  WOOD  SUCTION  BOX  COVERS  are  drilled 
from  both  sides,  making  perfectly  straight  and  smooth 
holes,  also  making  the  surface  on  both  sides  absolutely 
smooth.  This  insures  the  rubber  heads  making  a  good, 
tight  joint,  also  increasing  the  life  of  the  wire.  We 
have  constructed  a  machine  especially  designed  for 
making  Wood  Suction  Box  Covers  in  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  manner.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  promptly  any  quantity  of  Wood  Suction 
Box  Covers  at  a  considerably  low  cost.  When  in  the 
market  give  us  a  trial  order. 


The  MOORE  &  WHITE  CO. 

Paper  Machine  Builders 

Philadelphia      -----  U.S,A. 
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THE  DILLON  PATENT  BEATING  &  Mill!  ENGINE 

This  Engine  will  turn  clean  on  any  grade  of  stock  without  the  use  of  paddles,  and  will  color  an  engine 
of  stock  while  passing  under  the  roll  three  times.    The  stock  does  not  settle,  and  is  evenly  beaten. 


DILLON  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  Mill  Machinery 
Correspondence  Invited  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


PRESTON'S 

Lining  for  Sulphite  Digesters 

TOTAL  THICKNESS  ONLY  2i  TO  2f  INCHES 

Resists  the  action  of  the  acid  and  ensures  absolute  protection 
the  Digester  Plates. 

Great  durability,  therefore  large  saving  in  upkeep  and  repairs. 
Larger   internal   space   and   increased  production   on  account 
the  small  thickness  occupied. 

Elxtensively  adopted  by  Scandinavian  and  Continental  Mills. 
Over  200  Digester  Linings  in  work  and  on  order. 
No  other  Lining  approaches  this  for  efficiency  and  economy. 

Telegraphic  Address: 
"PRESTONS,  RADCLIFFE." 
Code  used  A.B.C.,  4th  and  5th  Edition. 

Full  Particulars  and  Prices  on  application  to  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

PRESTON'S  DIGESTER  LINING  Co.,  Limited 

RADCLIFFE  near  Manchester,  Eng. 
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Edward  A.  JONES,  President  and  Treasurer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

PAPER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS 
 OF  


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Machine  Covered  by 
Wagg  Patents 

Beating  Engines     Thrasher  Dusters 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
Mixing  Engines     Arm  Dusters 
Bleaching  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
Cooking  Engines    Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wheat's  Rag  Dusters 
Rotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  Elevators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chests 

Vertical  Stuff  Chests 

Our  Combination  Emptying  Valve  and  Dam  and  the 
Wallace-Masson  Hydraulic  Beater  Roll  Regulator,  both 
being  covered  by  Canadian  Patents  controlled  by  us,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Boomer  and  Boschert 
Press  Co.,  Limited,  18  Tansley  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada,  they  now  being  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
above  articles  for  the  ^Canadian  requirements.  Write 
them  or  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices. 

JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wagg's 

Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 


WOOD  TUB  BEATING  ENGINE 


We  manufacture  three   sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  conne  cted  motor 
driven,  fillings  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  plain 


BEATER  BARS 

Solid  Steel,  Forged, 
Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone. 


BED  PLATES 

Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 
Wagg's  Stone. 


Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers.    Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engines 


Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 

Send  for  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS, 


HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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ST.  HENRY 


MONTREAL 
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\C.  H.  JOHNSON! 

*  AND  SONS,  LIMITED  t 
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Conditions  to  Improve 

The  newsprint  industry,  of  which  Canada  is  so 
justly  proud  as  a  source  of  income  from  foreign  coun- 
tries of  upwards  of  eleven  million  dollars  per  annum, 
is  in  a  most  peculiar  situation  at  the  present  time. 

It  has  reached  bottom. 

While  some  mills  are  able  to  make  money  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  a  great  many  others  are  barely  able 
to  get  along.  Production  is  going  ahead  fairly  steadily, 
and  there  is  little  difficulty  about  deliveries,  but  there 
have  been  cuts  in  prices  which  allow  some  mills  to  ex- 
ist, and  no  more.  It  may  be  that  the  market  will  go 
slightly  lower.  But  generally  speaking,  it  has  reached 
bottom. 

In  general,  sales  have  been  made  on  a  lower  basis, 
and  never  before  have  there  been  so  many  conditions 
demanded  of  manufacturers  and  so  many  considera- 
tions allowed  to  purchasers.  Newsprint  makers  have 
little  more  to  give.  Lower  prices  would  mean  cutting 
into  the  vitals  of  their  business,  and  many  simply  will 
not  go  further  into  their  profits  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  stocks  on  the  move.  General  conditions  fur 
the  nianufacturei-  must  come  up  if  business  is  to  be 
[prosecuted  in  a  properly  remunerative  manner. 

Leading  manufacturers  say  that  good  times  are  on 
Ithe  way.    Five  paper  manufacturers,  two  in  Canada 
[and  Ihree  in  the  United  States,  whose  opinions  carry 
[weight  everywhere,  have  recently  made  independent 
[statements  to  the  effect  that  next  fall,  or  at  least,  the 
close  of  the  war,  will  see  America  on  the  threshold  of 
new  industrial  activity  and  economic  well-being.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  are  going  to  get  war  or- 
ders, they  argue,  if  the  war  keeps  on.   If,  as  they  are 
inclined  to  believe,  the  war  ends  before  snow  flies 


again,  then  the  work  of  reconstruction  of  battered  Eu- 
rope is  going  to  make  America  a  veritable  hive  of  in- 
dustry. One  of  the  paper  men  mentioned,  who  has 
been  an  outstanding  personality  in  the  industry  for 
many  years,  and  who  incidentally  has  seen  several 
wars,  has  noted  that  every  conflict,  deplorable  as  it 
may  be  in  itself,  has  proven  an  unusual  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry. 

A  leading  Canadian  writer  in  the  field  of  economics 
and  industry  points  out  that  not  only  must  the  war 
end  in  the  fall,  but  that  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  manufacturing  districts  in  Europe,  which  in 
the  case  of  France  are  situated  in  the  north,  in  the 
case  of  Russia  in  the  west,  let  alone  the  demoralization 
all  over  Belgium  and  Germany,  industries  in  America 
must  flourish. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  the  demolition  of 
wealth  which  it  has  taken  generations  of  the  most  in- 
tensive labor  to  create,  nor  do  we  here  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  glory  in  the  prospect  that  another 
nation's  misfortune  is  to  be  the  cause  of  our  own 
commercial  upbuilding.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
with  war  orders,  while  the  conflict  endures,  and  with 
the  demand  for  our  products,  notably  those  of  the  farm, 
after  peace  is  signed,  that  we  are  to  see  better  times. 
Quite  recently,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  orders 
for  shells,  which  will  be  distributed  among  about  two 
hundred  metal-working  plants  in  Canada,  will  am- 
ount to  about  $300,000,000,  or  about  twice  the  annual 
cost  of  running  the  country. 

Opinions  from  abroad  would  seem  to  corroborate 
the  statement  that  America  is  to  see  a  boom  after  the 
war.  Charles  Gide,  the  famous  French  economist, 
thinks  that  there  will  be  an  expansion,  mainly  through 
the  fact  that  a  victory  for  the  Allies  will  be  the  best 
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possible  advertisement  for  the  goods  of  the  Allies — 
' '  an  advertisement,  the  results  of  which  are  almost  be- 
yond calculation." 

Of  course,  such  forecasts  as  these  must  be  tempered 
with  reserve  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  who  in  presenting  his  war  budget  in  Novem- 
ber, pointed  out  that  while  British  manufacturers 
might  find  a  period  of  four  or  five  years  of  artificial 
stimulus  due  to  the  abnormal  conditions,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  the  period  of  expansion  would 
be  followed  by  the  most  serious  industrial  situation 
which  the  nation  had  ever  had  to  face,  as  capital 
would  be  exhausted  and  customers  crippled  and  their 
purchasing  powers  destroyed. 

The  Cabinet  Minister  in  Ottawa  who  is  quoted  as 
having  predicted  for  Canada  a  few  months  of  unusual 
activity  after  the  war,  followed  by  a  period  of  quiet- 
ness of  several  years'  duration,  realized,  as  doubtless 
few  do,  that  a  war  which  involves  the  destruction  of 
billions  of  dollars,  must  be  paid  for,  and  that  while 
those  on  the  scene  of  conflict  suffer  most,  the  loss  must 
necessarily  be  met  by  all  the  world. 

The  conditions  in  Canada  for  the  future  would  seem 
to  be,  then,  prosperity,  followed  by  a  period  of  slow 
progress.  If  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  the  former 
and  to  succeed  best  in  the  latter,  we  can  well  afford 
to  follow  a  plan  of  solid  earnest  development  of  in- 
dustry. There  is  much  of  truth  in  the  recent  statement 
of  a  prominent  American  importer,  that  if  Britain  and 
France  are  to  enter  into  the  commercial  life  of  the 
world  as  Germany  has  done  in  the  past,  they  must  be 
content  to  work  as  hard  as  Germany  has  done  in  the 
upbuilding  of  her  marvellous  foreign  trade. 

Just  how  this  would  work  out  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  it  will  take  time  to  discover.  Manufacturers 
are  most  interested  in  getting  out  of  the  present 
"deadlock."  About  a  year  hence,  when,  as  hoped  and 
expected,  conditions  will  have  righted  themselves, 
there  will  be  an  opening  for  some  excellent  construc- 
tive work  among  the  our  pulp  and  paper  enterprises. 


A  cheerful  note  in  the  world  of  Canadian  finance  is 
the  fact  that  money  is  plentiful.  In  New  York  it  has 
been  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  raise  the  price 
of  stocks  considerably,  and  to  bring  the  general  level 
of  the  exchange  up  to  a  higher  point  than  any  other 
since  the  resumption  of  trading.  In  Canada,  business 
deposits  in  banks  have  picked  up  by  four  millions  in 
February.  Bank  note  circulation  shows  an  increase 
of  about  half  a  million  dollars  in  the  month,  which 
constitutes  practically  normal  conditions.  Savings  de- 
posits continue  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
million  dollars  per  month.  There  are  now  on  savings 
deposit  671  millions  of  dollars,  which  exceeds  last 
year's  figures  by  about  31  millions. 

Call  loans,  both  domestic  and  abroad,  have  been  in- 
creased about  millions,  and  bank  clearings  are  im- 
proved. The  word  from  the  West  is  that  seeding  is 
going  to  be  heavy.    It  is  also  stated  that  business  in 


the  West  is  getting  down  to  a  solid  basis,  collections 
are  better  and  financial  obligations  more  respected  than 
they  were  in  boom  times. 


Alcohol  and  Efficiency 

"Grape  Juice  Daniels,"  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Department,  who,  for  his  policy  of 
enforcing  total  abstinence  among  men  and  officers  in 
the  Republic's  battleships,  has  had  ridicule  and  abuse 
heaped  upon  him  ,must  feel  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
which  comes  to  but  few  men  in  their  lifetime.  He  has 
been  called  "granny"  and  "pink  tea  artist,"  and  has 
had  attached  to  him  numerous  other  epithets  which 
assail  the  manliness  of  a  man.  He  has  been  accused  of 
limiting  liberties  and  making  the  arduous  life  in  the 
navy  almost  unbearable.  But  within  eight  months  he 
has  seen  abstinence  enforced  in  every  army  in  Eu- 
rope, and,  moreover,  he  has  seen  the  vast  vodka  trade 
of  Russia  entirely  swept  away.  A  government  mon- 
opoly which  has  heretofore  brought  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually  into  the  Russian  exchequer  has 
simply  disappeared,  and  Russia  is  rejoicing  in  the  re- 
lease from  what  has  well  been  called  a  blighting  curse. 
France  has  seen  a  remarkable  change  in  its  manhood 
since  the  war  put  a  more  or  less  effective  block  to  the 
consumption  of  absinthe. 

In  America  the  crusade  against  the  liquor  habit  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  efficiency  is  taking  strong 
hold.  "You  can  not  drink  steadily  and  be  fully 
efficient,"  employers  are  saying  to  their  men.  About 
the  middle  of  last  month  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  there  was 
held  a  series  of  meetings,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
' '  efficiency  institute ' '  at  which  the  scientific  facts  with 
regard  to  alcohol  and  welfare  were  brought  forward. 
One  evening  was  set  aside  as  "'industrial  night,"  and 
in  the  big  armory  of  the  city  were  gathered  upwards 
of  two  thousand  people,  of  whom,  it  was  estimated, 
three  quarters  were  men  from  the  mills,  which  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try of  the  United  States.  A  few  sentences  from  one 
of  the  best  of  the  five-minute  addresses,  that  by  Mr. 
Gebhardt  G.  Kamps,  head  of  the  welfare  department 
of  the  Riverside  Paper  and  Fibre  Company,  will  show 
the  trend  of  the  thought  of  the  meeting. 

"The  drink  habit  is  without  a  doubt  the  most 
troublesome  and  most  unsatisfactory  condition  in  our 
industries,  because  it  has  no  aim  and  uplifting  or  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  man,  but'  has  every  qualifica- 
tion of  a  destroyer.  This  being  the  case,  a  man  with 
the  habit  is  considered  an  inefficient  employee.  Science 
has  proven  this  to  be  a  fact,  then  certainly  the  drink 
habit  miast  be  contrary  to  laws  governing  efficiency. 

"The  manufacturer  views  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance as  the  best  means  of  promoting  efficiency,  for  effi- 
ciency means  greater  production  and  better  quality, 
to  him.  The  manufacturer  further  realizes  that  to  talk 
prohibition  to  his  employees  would  cause  dissension, 
because  they  feel  that  we  are  encroaching  on  their  per- 
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sonal  liberties.  "We  advise  total  abstinence,  for  we 
know  positively  that  this  would  be  a  most  beneficial 
step  towards  remedying  intemperance  and  obtaining 
results  in  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  but  we  de- 
mand moderation. 

"The  employee  recognizes  the  fact  that  temperance 
is  one  of  the  main  issues  to-day,  which  is  being  harped 
on  so  frequently  by  us.  They  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we,  under  no  condition,  allow  them  to  proceed 
with  their  duties,  if  they  are  in  the  least  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol. 

"Further — through  this  course,  we  have  been  able  to 
get  at  our  men  who  have  the  habit  of  stopping  in  sa- 
loons for  their  eye-openers  and  fire  extinguishers  No.  6 
size,  before  going  to  work  at  noon  hour.  The  employee 
knows  exactly  where  we  stand  on  this  score,  such  prac- 
tices are  absolutely  forbidden  and  should  a  man  enter 
our  premises  and  we  detect  he  is  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  we  are  very  careful  not  to  allow  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  work.  "We  suspend  him  for  the  day,  and 
on  his  return  he  is  advised  that  a  repetition  of  this  na- 
ture means  dismissal.  The  manufacturer  knows  that 
this  type  of  man  is  a  hindrance  to  his  producing  ele- 
ments and  further  understands  that  he  is  a  good  victim 
for  accidents,  which  fact  again  proves  that  the  Power 
of  Efficiency  is  lessened  by  the  Drink  Habit. 

"Seventy  per  cent  of  accidents  are  traceable  to  drink- 
ing men,  and  this  on  account  of  their  inability  to  fore- 
see the  points  of  danger,  as  rapidly  as  a  man  free  from 
this  habit.  Accidents  are  expensive  to  both  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  the  injured.  The  manufacturers' 
accident  insurance  rate  is  based  on  hazards  of  his 
establisheraent,  and  where  accidents  occur  frequently 
the  rate  is  based  in  proportion.  The  injured  receives 
but  65  per  cent  of  the  weekly  wage  in  case  of  disability 
after  the  seventh  day,  therefore  losing  35  per  cent  of 
his  weekly  earnings  and  all  of  the  wage  he  would  have 
earned  the  first  seven  days. 

"These  facts  being  known,  there  is  but  one  alterna- 
tive and  that  to  become  total  abstainers  in  order  to 
increase  your  efficiency  for  the  manufacturer  and  to 
immune  yourself  from  accidents  for  the  sake  of  your 
families  and  if  you  cannot  master  the  situation  on 
this  score  at  least,  become  a  more  moderate  drinker." 

One  of  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Kamps,  that  safety 
in  pulp  and  paper  mills  is  increased  by  the  banishing 
of  "tippling,"  was  quite  recently  brought  out  by  a 
leading  Canadian  manufacturer,  who  in  discussing 
ways  and  means  in  connection  with  the  new  Paperma- 
kers'  Safety  Association,  just  incorporated  in  On- 
tario, said :  ' '  We  put  on  our  best  safety  ai)pliance 
when  we  got  the  license  of  the  grog  shop  across  the 
road  from  the  mill  taken  away." 

It  is  one  thing  to  interfere  with  a  man's  liberties, 
and  it  is  a  vastly  different  thing  to  assist  him  to  be 
efficient.  Along  the  latter  lines  a  good  vigorous  move- 
ment will  always  be  welcome,  and  certainly  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  of  Canada  will  give  it  a  hearty  re- 
ception. 


LETTERS  TO  BE  TAXED  APRIL  1st. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  Ottawa,  has  made  the 
following  announcement  re  the  new  war  tax : — "Re  one 
cent  war  tax  on  letters  and  post  cards  mailed  in  Can- 
ada for  delivery  in  Canada,  United  States  or  Mexico, 
and  on  letters  mailed  in  Canada  for  delivery  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  Possessions  generally  and 
wherever  the  two-cent  rate  applies. 

A  war  tax  of  one  cent  has  been  imposed  on  each  let- 
ter and  postcard  mailed  in  Canada  for  delivery  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  or  Mexico,  and  on  each  let- 
ter mailed  in  Canada  for  delivery  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  British  Possessions  generally,  and  wherever 
the  two-cent  rate  applies,  to  become  effective  on  and 
from  the  15th  April,  1915 . 

This  "War  Tax  is  to  be  prepaid  by  the  senders  by 
means  of  a  "War  Stamp  for  sale  by  Postmasters  and 
other  postage  stamp  vendors. 

Wherever  possible,  stamps  on  which  the  word  "War 
Tax"  have  been  printed  should  be  used  for  prepay- 
ment of  the  War  Tax,  but  should  ordinary  postage 
stamps  be  used  for  this  purpose,  they  will  be  accepted. 

This  War  Stamp  or  additional  Stamp  for  war  pur- 
poses should  be  affixed  to  the  upper  right  hand  portion 
of  the  address  side  of  the  envelope  or  postcard,  close 
to  the  regular  postage,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  can- 
celled at  the  same  time  as  the  postage. 

In  the  event  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  sender 
through  oversight  or  negligence  to  prepay  the  war 
tax  on  each  letter  or  postcard  above  specified,  such  a 
letter  or  postcard  will  be  sent  immediately  to  the  near- 
est Branch  Dead  Letter  Office. 

It  is  essential  that  postage  on  all  classes  of  mail  mat- 
ter should  be  prepaid  by  means  of  ordinary  postage 
stamps.  The  War  Tax  stamp  will  -not  be  accepted  in 
any  case  for  the  prepayment  of  postage." 


WOODPULP  IN  THE  CANADIAN  NORTHWEST. 

In  a  report  on  industrial  conditions  in  the  northwest- 
ern Provinces  of  Canada,  published  as  a  supplement 
to  "Commerce  Reports,"  U.S.  Consul  General  Frank 
Dillingham  makes  mention  of  the  woodpulp  industry 
in  the  Kenora  district,  saying: 

The  big  Norman  Power  Dam,  situated  in  the  town  of 
Kenora,  which  was  purchased  last  year  by  the  Backus- 
Brooks  interests  of  Minneapolis,  with  a  view  to  utiliz- 
ing the  power,  or  a  portion  of  it,  for  the  operation  of 
a  large  pulp  mill,  has  not  as  yet  been  further  develop- 
ed. It  is  generally  understood,  however,  that  the  pre- 
liminary construction  of  the  mill  will  be  started  in 
the  spring  of  1915,  as  the  Ontario  Government  has 
come  to  some  loan  arrangement  with  the  owners  by 
which  the  Government  is  to  supply  a  certain  amount 
of  money  for  the  purpose. 

At  Dryden,  Out.,  125  miles  east  of  Kenora,  the  pulp 
mill  operated  by  the  Dryden  Timber  &  Power  Co.,  has 
considerably  increased  its  exports  of  chemical  pulp  to 
the  United  States  during  the  past  year.  It  has  now 
an  established  market,  entirely  American,  and  the  de- 
mand has  been  so  keen  that  it  will  necessitate  enlarg- 
ing the  present  manufacturing  equipment.  The  sup- 
ply of  pulp  timber,  the  water  transportation  facilities, 
and  the  vastness  of  the  district  present  a  field  for  i)rofit 
able  investment  to  pulp  men.  The  central  distributing 
point,  though  its  advantage  is  partly  offset  by  lack  of 
competition  in  carrying  railroads,  has,  back  of  it,  to 
the  north,  a  practically  unopened  country,  teeming  with 
pulp  products,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  even  timber 
surveyed. 


Fig.  1 — Curves  for  finding  the  equivalent  pounds      per  ream  when  changing  the  size  of  the  sheet 
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GRAPHICAL  METHOD   FOR  FINDING  THE 
EQUIVALENT  WEIGHT  PER  REAM 

By    EDWARD    J.    TRIMBEY.  M.E. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


When  two  or  more  systems  or  bases  are  used  for  ex- 
pressing the  same  property  it  is  often  desirable  to 
convert  the  value  from  one  basis  to  another.  Consider- 
able time  and  effort  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  convers- 
ion tables,  and  where  extreme  accuracy  is  not  requir- 
ed the  work  can  often  be  further  simplified  by  the  iise 
of  graphic  charts. 

In  the  paper  trade  there  are  many  bases  for  express- 
ing the  "weight"  of  the  sheet.  Not  only  do  the  sizes 
of  the  sheet  vary  widely,  but  there  are  different  numb- 
ers of  sheets  in  a  ream.  For  Newsprint  we  have  the 
weight  expressed  as  the  pounds  per  ream  of  500  sheets 
24"  by  36";  bag  papers  are  generally  weighed  on  this 
basis  also,  while  for  wrapping  papers  the  24"  by  36" 
sheet  is  used  but  only  480  sheets  are  taken  for  a  ream. 
In  the  case  of  writings  and  book  papers  a  great  many 
different  sizes  of  sheet  are  employed,  and  for  compar- 
ing the  weight  of  two  papers  when  the  weight  per 
ream  is  for  different  sizes  of  sheet  it  is  convenient  to 
reduce  both  to  the  equivalent  weight  on  the  24"  by 
36"  basis. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  compute  the  equivalent 
weight  of  a  sheet  in  terms  of  another  size,  the  general 
formula  being, — 

width  of  "  b  "  X  length  of  "  b  "  x  weight  of  "  a  " 

 ^  =  weight 

width  of  "a"  x  length  of  "a"  of  "b". 

where  "a"  is  the  sheet  whose  weight  is  known,  and 
"b"  the  sheet  whose  weight  is  desired,  the  dimensions 
being  expressed  in  inches  and  the  weight  in  pounds 
per  ream. 

Another  way  of  writing  the  formula,  is, — 
square  inches  in  sheet  "b"  x  weight  of  "a" 

 =  weight 

square  inches  in  sheet  "a"  of'b" 

Since  a  sheet  24"  by  36"  contains  864  square  inches, 
if  we  wish  to  find  the  equivalent  weight  on  the  24"  by 
36"  basis  we  multiply  the  weight  on  the  given  basis 
by  864  and  divide  by  the  number  of  square  inches  in 
the  given  sheet. 

It  takes  time  to  make  these  computations  however, 
and  if  much  of  this  work  has  to  be  done  it  will  be  quite 
a  convenience  to  make  up  tables  giving  the  correspond- 
ing weight  on  the  24"  by  36"  basis  for  each  weight  of 
the  given  size  of  sheet.  This  means  a  separate  table,  or 
at  least  separate  column,  for  each  size  of  sheet. 

The  accompanying  sheet  of  curves.  Fig.  1,  is  design- 
ed to  take  the  place  of  all  these  tables  and  in  compact 
form  gives  a  means  of  not  only  determining  the  cor- 
i^esponding  weight  of  any  size  of  sheet  on  the  24"  by 
3G"_  basis,  but  it  can  also  be  used  to  find  the  corresp- 
onding weight  of  any  size  of  sheet  on  any  other  basis. 

This  group  of  curves  consists  of  a  family  of  hyperb- 
olas in  which  each  curve  represents  a  certain  number 
of  square  inches  of  area,  this  number  being  shown  by 
the  numbers  entered  on  the  body  of  the  sheet  at  the 
left  and  along  the  top.  The  method  of  applying  these 
curves  to  the  solution  of  problems  can  best  be  shown 
by  several  examples. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  a  sheet  weighing  60 
pounds  per  ream  of  500  sheets  28"  by  42"  and  that 
we  wish  to  find  the  equivalent  weight  on  that  24"  by 
36"  basis.   Finding  28  on  the  left-hand  margin  and 


projecting  horizontally  to  the  right  until  we  cut  the 
line  marked  42  (shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet), 
we  find  the  intersection  "a"  to  be  between  the  curves 
marked  1167  and  1200  and  about  one-third  of  the  dist- 
ance above  the  1167  curve.  Keeping  this  relative  dist- 
ance between  the  1167  and  1200  curves  we  project  up- 
ward (as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  "ab")  until  we  cut 
the  line  representing  our  given  weight,  60  pounds,  at 
"b"  (the  values  for  weight  are  shown  at  the  right-hand 
side)  ;  we  then  project  vertically  downward  from  "b" 
until  we  cut  the  864  curve  at  "e",  and  projecting  hor- 
izontcally  to  the  right  from  "c"  we  find  44.1  pounds 
as  the  equivalent  weight  on  the  24"  by  36"  basis. 

If  we  had  wished  to  find  the  equivalent  weight  on 
any  other  basis  than  the  24"  by  36",  say  on  the  20"  by 
30",  it  could  have  been  found  as  easily.  We  would 
first  have  found  the  intersection  of  the  28"  and  42" 
lines  and  have  projected  this  intersection  between  the 
1167  and  the  1200  curves  until  we  cut  the  60  lb.  line  at 
"b"  as  before.  Finding  the  intersection  of  20"  and  30" 
at  "d"  on  the  curve  marked  600  we  would  project 
vertically  downward  from  "b"  until  we  cut  the  600 
curve  at  "h",  and  then  projecting  to  the  right  horiz- 
ontally from  "h"  we  find  30.6  pounds  which  would 
be  the  weight  per  ream  if  the  sheets  were  20"  by  30" 
instead  of  28"  by  42". 

In  the  same  way  we  can  use  these  curves  to  convert 
any  weight  per  ream  on  the  24"  x  36"  basis  to  the  equi- 
valent weight  for  any  other  size  of  sheet.  Assume  that 
we  have  paper  which  weighs  36  pounds  per  ream  24" 
by  36",  what  will  be  the  weight  per  ream  if  cut  30" 
by  40  "  ?  Starting  at  the  righ-hand  margin  with  36  lbs. 
we  project  horizontally  to  the  left  until  we  cut  the  24" 
by  36 "  curve,  or  864  square  inches,  then  project  vert- 
ically upward  until  we  cut  the  curve  which  lies  on  the 
intersection  of  the  30"  and  40"  lines  and  projecting 
horizontally  to  the  right  from  this  intersection  we  find 
50  pounds  as  the  required  weight. 

Fig.  2  gives  a  means  of  graphically  converting 
weights  on  the  basis  of  480  sheets  per  ream  to  the 


Fig.  2 — Curve  for  finding  the  weight  per  ream  when 
changing  from  the  480-sheet  basis  to  the  500-sheet 
basis,  or  from  the  500-sheet  to  the  480-sheet. 
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equivalent  weight  500  sheets  per  ream,  or  from  500  to 
480.  The  weight  for  480  sheets  is  shown  at  the  left- 
hand  side  and  for  500  sheets  at  the  bottom.  Taking 
any  given  weight  for  480  sheets  on  the  left-hand  side 
and  projecting  horizontally  to  intersect  the  curve  and 


then  vertically  downward  will  give  the  equivalent 
weight  for  500  sheets;  or,  starting  at  the  bottom  -nnth 
the  weight  for  500  sheets  and  projecting  vertically  up- 
ward to  intersect  the  curve  and  then  horizontally  to 
the  left  will  give  the  equivalent  weight  for  480  sheets. 


NOTES  ON  ACID  PLANTS 

By    LEO    SCHLICK,    M.E.,    C.E.,    Consulting   Engineer,   Toronto,  Ont. 
(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


The  heading  "Notes  on  Acid  Plants"  will  empha- 
size to  the  reader  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with  this 
intricate  matter  in  every  respect.  However,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  give  a  review  of  the  principal  systems 
which  have  been  adopted  by  chemical  pulp  mills. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  state  that  processes  based 
upon  electricity,  fluorous  acid,  etc.,  have  not  yet  found 
recognition  in  the  circles  of  pulp  makers.  We,  there- 
fore, will  not  deal  here  with  this  interesting  matter, 
nor  with  the  numerous  and  often  very  clever  acid  pro- 
cesses other  than  the  calcium-bisulphite  process.  Acid 
in  the  calcium-bisulphite  process  is  a  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid  combined  with  a  base.  Acid  is  obtained 
by  burning  sulphur  (S)  or  roasting  pyrites  (FeSo)  in 
closed  chambers,  vessels,  stationary  pans  or  rotary 
kilns  to  produce  sulphur-dioxide  and  then  combining 
this  gas  with  a  base.  This  base  is  generally  calcium, 
magnesite  or  a  mixture  of  both;  and  they  find  ready 
employment  on  account  of  their  cheapness.  Soda,  how- 
ever might  be  used  just  as  well.  We  must  make  clear 
that  the  base,  which  is  the  cheapest  f.o.b.  the  mill,  is 
generally  the  best ;  which  explains  why  so  many  mills 
though  manufacturing  similar  pulp,  have  different  sys- 
tems. At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  plant  the  base, 
be  it  quick  lime,  lime  stone,  dolomite  or  marble,  was 
found  to  be  advantageous  and  thus  was  adopted. 

The  base  of  an  acid  having  been  the  foundation  for 
many  an  acid  system  must  be  recognized  as  having  a 
large  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  pulp.  About  this 
we  will  speak  later  on. 

Sulphurous  acid  (H2SO3)  is  obtained  by  burning  sul- 
phur or  roasting  pyrites  and  is  a  solution  of  sulphur 
dioxide  (SO2)  in  water  (HoO).  In  recent  years  rotary 
kilns  have  been  preferred  for  the  burning  of  sulphur, 
whilst  pyrites  is  roasted  either  in  rotaries  or  in  sta- 
tionary closed  chambers  with  or  without  agitators.  It 
is  evident  that  the  generation  of  sulphur  dioxide  neces- 
sitates a  certain  amount  of  air.  However,  whilst  the 
proper  admittance  of  air  is  of  utmost  importance,  of 
still  larger  consequence  is  it  that  every  atom  of  sul- 
phur should  receive  the  two  atoms  of  oxygen  required. 
This  will  be  clear  when  we  consider  that  the  condi- 
tions of  combustion  are  not  the  same  through  the 
whole  of  the  flame.  Thus  it  happens  that  part  of  the 
sulphur  or  pyrites  will  receive  too  much  air,  whilst  the 
rest  has  not  sufficient.  This  is  due  to  a  lack  of  mixing 
capability  of  the  kiln. 

The  amount  of  air  required  for  the  generation  of 
sulphur  dioxide  is  as  follows: 


All  Rights  Reserved, 


Sulphur  (S)— 32  atomic  weight. 
Oxygen  (0)=16  atomic  weight. 
S  =  2X0 

32  grams  of  sulphur  (S)  require  32  grams  of  oxygen 
(0)  which  is  called  a  "gram  molecule"  and  has  a 
volume  of  22.3  litres. 

One  gram  molecule  of  SO2  has  a  volume  of  22.3 
litres.  100  litres  of  air  contain  theoretically  21  litres  of 
oxygen. 

32  :  22 . 3  =  X  :  15 
X  =  21  grams  of  sulphur  per  100  litres  of  air  at  0 
degrees  and  760  millimetres  pressure. 
For  every  degree  centigrade  above  zero,  an  expan- 
1 

sion  in  the  volume  of  has  to  be  allowed  for.  If  the 
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generation  of  sulphur  dioxide  is  not  carefully  attended 
to,  serious  difficulties  in  the  manufacture  might  arise. 
Thus  an  excess  of  air  will  cause  the  generation  of 
sulphur  trioxide.  In  this  case,  not  only  is  sulphur  lost, 
but  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  (HoSO^)  is  brought 
about.    Sulphur  trioxide  is  formed  as  per 

2  S  +  3  O2  2  SO3 

Before  going  into  further  details  of  the  generation 
of  sulphur  dioxide,  we  will  follow  up  the  hypothesis 
aboiit  the  various  compounds  the  sulphur-dioxide  is 
subject  to,  and  which  will  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  the  base. 

If  we  use  calcium  oxide  as  a  base  in  connection 
with  sulphur  dioxide  as  the  attacking  agent,  we  ob- 
tain mono-sulphite  in  accordance  with 
CaO+SO,  =  CaS03 

Mono-sulphite  as  a  crystal  is  soluble  in  water  (1:800) 
contains  41  per  cent  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  when  ex- 
posed to  strong  heat  is  separable  into  sulphuric  acid 
and  calcium  sulphate.  In  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  the  monosulphite  is  also  affect- 
ed again,  as  SOo  is  separated  from  the  compoimd. 

Monosulphite  readily  combines  with  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphur  dioxide  as  per 

CaSO,+H2S03  =  Ca  (HSO3), 

This  compound,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  very 
loose,  considering  that  all  the  SO2  without  regard  to 
its  carrier  the  monosulphite  is  acting  as  free  acid  dur- 
ing the  cooking  process. 

According  to  the  inventor  Tilghman  and  to  Dr. 
Frank,  the  SO2  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  in- 
crustations of  the  wood,  thus  forming  sulphurous  acid, 
which  in  turn  forms  compounds  with  the  organic  mat- 
ter and  with  calcium.  (Professor  Klason's  theory  dif- 
fers somewhat  herein).    In  order  to  prevent  the  pulp 
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from  becoming  discolored  at  the  end  of  the  cooking 
process  the  presence  of  the  base,  which,  as  described 
above,  is  absolutely  necessary,  must  be  made  certain  of 
and  the  cook  is  to  be  finished  before  the  calcium  bound 
to  the  SO^,  has  been  transferred  into  neutral  com- 
pounds. 

The  sulphuric  acid  having  been  formed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  SO.  upon  the  incrustations  of  the  wood 
during  the  cooking  process  combines  with  the  organic 
matter  to  sulphonic  acid.  Sulphonic  acid  is  an  acid 
such  as  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  one  atom  H  is  replaced 
by  a  group. 

As  distinguished  from  sulphurous  acid,  sulphonic 
acids  form  easily  soluble  compounds  with  Ca  and 
Baryt.  Sulphonic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  force  the 
SO.,  from  its  connection  with  calcium,  that  is  to  say, 
they  decompose  the  monosulphite,  causing  a  gaseous  ac- 
cumulation at  the  top  of  the  digester.  This  accumu- 
lation is  of  sulphur  dioxide.  According  to  Ekman  com- 
pounds of  magnesia  (being  used  in  form  of  magnesite) 
instead  of  calcium  do  not  spoil  or  influence  the  color 
of  the  pulp,  on  account  of  being  soluble  in  water.  This 
also  applies  to  dolomite  and  explains  why  some  of  the 
manufacturers  of  Easy  Bleaching  prefer  this  material 
to  lime  stone. 

Returning  to  the  making  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  and 
to  the  more  or  less  inefficient  mixing  of  oxygen  and 
sulphur  during  the  burning  we  will  mention  that  Dr. 
Frank  recognized  this  disadvantage  some  20  years 
ago.  Having  found  that  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphur 
Clomes  in  contact  with  too  much  oxygen  whilst  the  re- 
mainder is  lacking  its  presence,  he  designed  a  special 
sulphur  burner,  which,  working  under  pressure  ,  re- 
ceives the  oxygen  through  nozzles,  one  of  which  is 
placed  in  the  rear  and  a  second  in  the  front.  Hereby 
whirls  are  formed  which  facilitate  the  combustion 
greatly.  Burners  of  this  kind  being  made  of  sheet 
steel  and  being  provided  Avith  a  water  jacket,  work 
very  satisfactorily  indeed,  although  the  air  compress- 
ors are  noisy  affairs.  The  efficiency  and  capacity  of 
Dr.  Frank's  burner  are  very  good.  The  formation  of 
sublimate  does  not  excessively  occur  when  properly 
attended  to.  Its  burning  capacity  is  up  to  3,000  kilo- 
grams of  sulphur  per  24  hours  when  working  in  con- 
nection with  a  proper  sublimator. 

Periodical  charging  of  burners  and  the  resulting  sur- 
plus of  oxygen  cause  the  formation  of  trioxide,  whilst 
the  lack  of  sufficient  oxygen  thereafter  forms  sublim- 
ated sulphur.  Although  automatically-charged  burn- 
ers are  theoretically  an  improvement  upon  the  hand- 
charged  system,  variations  in  the  quantity  of  acid  man- 
ufactured cannot  be  eliminated,  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
certain  amount  of  acid  is  required  to  fill  the  digesters 
at  irregular  intervals.  Though  sufficient  reservoirs 
v.'ill  be  of  considerable  help  in  this  respect,  n  certain 
anioiint  of  sublimate  as  well  as  sulphur  trioxide  has  to 
be  considered,  and  means  have  to  be  provided  to  elim- 
inate the  consecpiences  of  their  presence  in  the  acid 
by  the  application  of  scriibbers,  washers  and  combus- 
tion chambers. 

In  order  to  convert  the  sublimate  into  sulphur  diox- 
ide, special  burners  have  been  devised  so  as  to  catch 
the  sublimate  in  pockets  in  which  it  is  retained  until 
its  conversion  is  completed.  Based  upon  the  same  idea 
of  retaining,  so-called  "sublimators"  have  largely 
found  em[)loyment.  They  are  composed  of  an  upright 
water-cooled  cylinder  fitted  with  a  vertical  partition 
and  inlet  and  outlet  on  the  top.  The  sublimate  is  re- 
tained on  the  bottom,  thus  being  exposed  to  the  pass- 
ing hot  gases  from  the  burner,  sublimators  are  placed 


directly  behind  the  burner,  and  receive,  therefore,  the 
gases  at  a  temperature  of  from  700  to  800  degrees  Cen- 
tigrade. 

Sublimators  must  be  so  dimensioned  as  to  fulfill  their 
purpose  thoroughly  or  they  become  more  injurious 
than  useful. 

A  well-dimensioned  combustion  chamber  (acting  also 
as  a  dust  chamber)  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  remedy 
against  incomplete  combustion.  It  should  have  ample 
surface  to  allow  for  the  depositing  of  sublimate  readily 
and  should  prevent  the  passing  gases  from  carrying 
the  sublimate  and  dust  with  them  into  the  coolers  and 
the  absorbers. 

Another  very  effective  means  of  cleaning  the  gases 
and  freeing  them  from  sulphuric  acid  is  the  applica- 
tion of  a  gas  washer,  the  significance  of  which  unfor- 
tunately has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized. 

Gas  washers  are  comprised  of  an  upright  cylinder  fit- 
ted with  lead  lining  in  which  showers  clean  the  gas 
thoroughly.  Another  gas  washer  has  effectively  been 
used  by  Dr.  Frank  in  the  form  of  a  closed  water-filled 
tank,  through  which  the  passing  gases  were  forced.  If 
this  water  contains  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  gases  will  readily 
be  attracted.  The  sulphuric  acid  carried  by  the  gases 
is  formed  through  the  presence  of  sulphur  trioxide  and 
a  small  amount  of  moisture  (vapor).  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  presence  of  vapor  can  hardly  be 
prevented,  this  being  due  to  the  atmosphere  carrying 


Figr.  1. 

such  moisture,  and  so  also  does  insufficiently  dry  sul- 
phur or  pyrites.  Washers  are  generally  placed  be- 
tween coolers  and  absorbers,  and  naturally  offer  a  cer- 
tain small  resistance  to  the  gases  which  has  to  be 
overcome. 

Before  we  go  into  the  generation  of  sulphur  dioxide 
from  pyrites,  we  will  deal  with  various  designs  of  suc- 
cessful sulphur  burners  which  have  been  and  are  still 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp. 

Burner  as  per  illustration  No.  1  is  the  type  fitted 
with  pockets  so  as  to  retain  the  sublimate  as  men- 
tioned previously.  It  is  charged  through  the  front 
door  as  well  as  through  the  two  inclined  pipe  branch- 
es, the  latter  being  provided  with  swing  covers,  into 
which  small  windows  are  fitted.  The  gases  generated 
in  the  bottom  compartment  are  bound  to  change  their 
direction  when  passing  around  the  horizontal  guide 
plate,  and  the  sublimate  having  been  caused  by  undue 
rapidity  of  burning  are  retained  within  the  pockets 
formed  by  the  rips  with  which  the  interior  is  provided. 
Thus  the  heat  derived  from  the  burning  of  the  ma- 
terial is  utilized  for  the  elimination  of  the  sublimate, 
in  so  far,  of  course,  as  the  velocity  of  the  gases  within 
the  burner  will  permit. 
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Here,  as  everywhere,  if  first  class  results  are  to  be 
obtained  much  depends  upon  the  amount  of  sulphur 
to  be  evaporated  and  converted.  This  accounts  largely 
for  the  greater  or  smaller  success  of  any  installation  of 
this  kind.  If  too  much  is  being  asked  from  a  burner  it 
will  readily  swallow  the  sulphur  fed  into  it,  but  cannot 
possibly  produce  a  gas  which  is  free  from  sublimate. 
It  even  often  occurs  that  mills  suffer  from  the  pre- 
sence of  sublimate  in  the  pulp,  which  not  only  means 
loss  of  raw  material,  but  also  loss  of  money  and  pro- 
fits. These  burners  are  installed  in  a  large  Bavarian 
mill,  and  are  not  cooled.  From  what  I  learned,  they 
are  subject  to  some  overheating  if  overloaded. 

Figure  No.  2  represents  one  of  the  first  burners  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  manufacture  of  Mitseherlich 
pulp: 


Pig.  2. 


Mitseherlich,  himself  being  very  much  occupied  with 
the  cooking  process,  towers  and  recovery  end,  did 
not  pay  much  attention  at  the  beginning  of  his  ex- 
periments to  the  burners.  He  employed  chambers  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  plate  on  the  top  and  another  one 
on  the  bottom.  His  licensee  and  friend,  Vogel,  how- 
ever, running  a  Mitseherlich  mill  in  Zell,  brought  out 
the  type  illustrated  above,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  very  ingenious  invention.  This  burner,  designed  in 
1882,  embodies  advanced  features  such  as  automatic 
charging,  accurate  adjustment  of  the  air,  and  individ- 
ual valve,  so  as  to  put  the  burner  out  of  commission. 
The  charging  is  not  only  automatic,  but  continuous,  as 
the  heat  generated  by  the  burning  of  the  sulphur  is 
utilized  in  pre-heating,  and  thus  melting  the  sulphur. 
This  pre-heating,  which  later  on  will  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  pyrites,  is  very  valuable,  as  part  of 
the  moisture  contained  in  the  sulphur  is  hereby  evap- 
orated.   If  not  overloaded  and  if  dimensioned  so  as 


to  allow  for  proper  combustion,  that  is,  if  of  sufficient 
length,  these  burners  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
They  would  be  still  more  efficient  if  equipped  with 
rips  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  Their  capacity  runs  up  to 
11/2  tons  and  more  of  sulphur  per  24  hours  which, 
of  course,  is  not  excessive,  but  as  they  are,  practically 
speaking,  automatic,  they  have  largely  found  the  em- 
ployment they  deserved.  The  idea  of  automatic  charg- 
ing led  to  the  design  of  flat  burners,  equipped  with  an 
arrangement  as  per  Figure  No.  3. 

The  charging  device  is  comprised  of  an  upright 
cylinder,  provided  with  a  door  on  the  top,  whilst  the 
charge  is  kept  in  position  by  a  flap  valve.    When  the 
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cylinder  is  to  be  filled,  the  cover  is  swung  around,  the 
sulphur  is  charged  into  the  container,  and  the  cover 
is  left  open  until  the  sulphur  is  required.  This  gives 
the  moisture  in  the  sulphur  a  chance  to  evaporate. 
Thereafter  the  cover  is  tightly  secured  down  to  the 
flange  and  the  flap  valve  is  slowly  opened,  thus  al- 
lowing the  liquid  sulphur  to  run  slowly  downward 
into  the  burner.  This  device  not  only  prevents  the 
entrance  of  excessive  air,  but  allows  to  charge  burn- 
ers working  under  pressure.  From  the  above  we 
clearly  see  that  the  pioneers  in  sulphite  making  recog- 
nized fully  the  harm  done  through  too  much  air,  and 
when  judging  a  burner,  these  principles  should  always 
be  carefully  considered. 

Figure  No.  4  demonstrates  an  arrangement  of  burn- 
ers working  in  conjunction  with  a  large  dust  chamber. 


Fig.  4. 
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This  dust  chamber  is  arranged  in  connection  with  the 
pyrites  burners.  The  gases,  after  having  passed 
through  a  certain  number  of  orifices  and  walls  not 
fully  shown  in  the  sketch,  pass  into  a  series  of  verti- 
cal coolers  and  from  there  are  led  to  the  washers  and 
the  towers. 

Combustion  chambers  as  applied  for  the  prevention 
of  sublimate  and  apart  from  their  usefulness  as 
dust  collectors,  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  extended  sur- 
face of  the  burner.  Therefore  where  the  capacity  of 
an  acid  plant,  is  to  be  increased,  the  capacity  of  the 
burners  can  easily  be  increased  by  a  large  combustion 
chamber.  No  matter  what  its  shape  may  be,  it  should 
fulfill  the  demands  stated  previously ;  that  is,  to  retain 
as  much  sublimate  as  possible;  to  allow  the  arrested 
sublimate  to  be  converted  into  sulphur  dioxide,  and  to 
retain  all  or  most  of  the  dust  contained  in  the  gases. 

If  the  burners  are  overloaded,  or  if  it  seems  desir- 
able to  install  fewer  burners,  as  one  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  in  former  years,  the  combustion  chamber 
is  to  be  provided  with  a  secondary  air  inlet.  In  this 
case  the  combustion  chamber  embodies  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  old  Mitscherlich  idea,  that  is,  the  employ- 
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ment  of  chamotte  chambers.  When  using  this  princi- 
ple of  conversion — to  evaporate  the  sulphur  forcibly 
in  a  burner  and  to  continue  and  finish  the  conversion 
into  SO,  within  the  combustion  chamber — stronger 
gases  are  obtained,  as  the  latter  have  sufficient  time 
to  undergo  the  process  of  conversion.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  slow-burning  process,  the  sulphur  burner  alone 
being  the  generator  of  evaporated  sulphur. 

The  rotary  sulphur  burner,  illustrated  in  Figure  5, 
has  found  due  appreciation  on  this  continent  and  in 
Europe,  and  without  exception  works  in  connection 
with  a  large  combustion  chamber.  Burners  of  this 
kind  consume  up  to  six  tons  of  sulphur  or  more  per 
24  hours.  They  rotate  on  two  pairs  of  rolls,  of  which 
one  pair  is  provided  with  flanges  so  as  to  keep  the 
burner  solidly  in  position.  These  burners  are  fed 
either  by  hand  or  by  screw  feed,  and  furnish  a  strong 
gas.  Concerning  the  cooling  of  sulphur  burners,  it  is 
to  be  said  that  water-cooling,  which  was  formerly  fav- 
ored, has  been  long  since  discarded  as  it  wears  out  the 
burners.  However,  where  conditions  demand  it,  that 
is,  where  there  is  not  a  sufficiently  large  combustion- 
chamber,  it  .still  will  be  found  in  operation  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  biirners  from  getting  red  hot. 
This  refers  to  flat  stationary  kilns  only.  Having  pre- 
viously been  speaking  about  the  dust  contained  in 
the  gases  we  will  mention  that,  according  to  the  purity 
of  the  sulphur,  same  contains  from  per  cent  to  4 
per  cent  of  impurities. 

Sulphur  (specific  gravity  2.07)  melts  at  111.5  de- 
grees Centigrade.   At  this  temperature  it  has  a  yellow 


color,  and  is  a  thin  fluid.  At  150  degrees  it  becomes 
darker  and  thicker.  At  250-260  degrees  its  appear- 
ance changes  to  black  and  its  consistency  increases. 
At  320  to  340  degrees  it  has  a  dark  color  and  becomes 
thinner.  The  boiling  point  is  reached  at  448  degrees 
Centigrade.  "When  boiling,  brown,  red  vapor  is  vomit- 
ed from  the  mass.  Though  sulphur  is  self-inflammable 
at  225  degrees,  no  sulphur  dioxide  is  formed  until  the 
sulphur  is  ignited  by  means  of  a  red  hot  bar. 

Where  pyrites  (FeS,)  is  easily  to  be  procured,  the 
generation  of  sulphur  dioxide  may  cheaply  be  effect- 
ed through  its  use. 

As  pyrites  contains  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  roughly 
speaking,  of  sulphur,  and  as  the  handling  of  the 
material  and  the  roasting  equipment  require  more  at- 
tention than  sulphur  burning,  the  use  of  pyrites  is 
only  to  be  recommended  if  the  amount  of  sulphur  con- 
tained in  same  runs  cheaper  f.o.b.  mill  than  commercial 
sulphur.  There  will  remain  from  3  per  cent  to  8  per 
cent  of  sulphur  in  the  cinders.  Special  care  has  to  be 
taken  with  the  cinders,  as  if  exposed  to  the  rain  they 
might  poison  the  water  in  the  neighborhood.  As  al- 
ready demonstrated  in  Figure  No.  4,  a  large  dust 
chamber  has  to  be  provided,  and  also  a  scrubber  right 
after  the  cooler.  The  coolers  have  to  be  arranged  so 
as  to  allow  for  easy  cleaning,  as  pyrites  often  causes 
trouble  if  the  combustion  is  not  carefully  looked  after, 
or  if  the  kilns  are  not  quite  perfect. 

The  possibility  of  formation  of  harmful  quantities 
of  SO3  is  always  present  if  the  scrubbers  have  not  suf- 
ficient over-capacity.  If  not,  the  SO2  will  form  hard 
scales  on  the  limestone  in  the  towers  and  will  form 
sulphates  in  the  absorbers.  Gases  generated  from 
pyrites  carry  iron,  copper,  antimony,  lead,  iron  oxide, 
iron  oxidul,  zinc  oxide,  tellurinum,  the  dangerous 
selenium,  thallium,  etc.,  which  have  to  be  rendered 
harmless.  This  means  that  the  installation  of  a 
pyrites  roasting  plant  differs  from  the  sulphur  burn- 
ing arrangement. 

The  generation  of  sulphur  dioxide  from  pyrites  is 
old,  and  dates  back  to  1835.  The  raw  material  is 
found  in  lumps  of  the  smallest  to  so  large  a  size  that 
it  requires  breaking  up  by  machine.  In  sizes  from  2 
to  3  inches  diameter  it  is  generally  burned  or  roasted 
in  kilns,  being  designed  differently  from  those  being 
fed  with  small-sized  pyrites.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results  it  is  essential  that  the  lumps  should  be  of 
uniform  size. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


PAPER  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY. 

The  "Vossische  Zeitung,"  a  leading  German  daily, 
reports  that  the  German  paper  industry  is  now  travers- 
ing a  crisis  which  has  affected  most  grades.  News  had 
not  participated  in  the  upward  movement  and  it  was 
even  feared  that  prices  might  decline.  By  the  prolong- 
ation of  the  combination  up  to  the  end  of  1916,  a  new 
element  of  strength  has  been  imparted  to  the  market. 
Almost  all  other  classes  (particularly  wrapping  and  tis- 
sue) not  only  have  risen,  but  are  still  further  advanc- 
ing. Makers  are  declining  to  quote  for  delivery  be- 
yond the  coming  weeks  and  months,  maintaining  that 
additional  advances  will  yet  be  necessary. 

Hence,  it  is  argued  that  paper  prices  must  go  up  fur- 
ther, and  that  dealers  will  have  to  impress  this  upon 
their  customers. 
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ORGANIZED  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 


By   C.    W.  PRICE^ 


There  is  a  widespread  awakening  over  the  country 
along  the  line  of  the  prevention  of  accidents.  This 
movement  in  its  present  organized  form  is  only  six 
or  eight  years  old.  Until  recently  information  has  not 
been  available  for  manufacturers  generally,  regardmg 
the  reductions  in  accidents  which  have  actually  been 
accomplished,  and  regarding  the  ways  and  means  of 
promoting  safety  which  have  been  found  most  efficient 
by  the  companies  which  have  made  the  largest  reduc- 
tions. .       ,      TT    -4.  J 

The  Department  of  Labor  reports  that  m  the  United 
States  each  twelve  months  there  are  about  34,000  men, 
women  and  children  killed  by  accident;  or  to  state 
it  in  other  terms  so  that  the  mind  can  grasp  these  ap- 
palling figures,  there  is  one  human  being  killed  every 
fifteen  minutes  of  every  twenty-four  hours  of  the  365 
days  in  a  year.  The  report  further  states  that  there 
are  2  000,000  men,  women  and  children  injured  by  ac- 
cident every  year  in  the  United  States ;  or  one  person 
is  injured  every  sixteen  seconds  of  each  twenty-four 
hour  day.  Not  only  are  manufacturers  awakening  to 
the  enormous  waste  involved,  but  the  public  in  gen- 
eral is  becoming  tremendously  concerned  in  regard  to 
this  appalling  slaughter  and  in  regard  to  the  suffering 
and  deprivation  which  comes  to  the  homes  and  the  fam- 
ilies as  a  result. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  the  pioneer 
in  the  present  organized  accident  prevention  movement 
and  has  without  question  made  the  largest  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause.  The  corporation  began  to  study  the 
question  of  accidents  and  to  organize  safety  work  on 
a  systematic  basis  some  ten  years  ago,  but  the  most 
remarkable  developments  have  come  in  the  last  five 
years.  The  officers  of  this  corporation  state  that  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  they  have  made  a  reduction  in 
accidents  in  all  their  plants,  of  over  50  per  cent.  A 
recently  published  statement  by  this  company  shows 
that  since  1906  there  have  been  8,801  men  saved  from 
serious  injury  and  from  death  as  a  result  of  the  safety 
campaign.  _      .  . 

The  Illinois  Steel  Company,  which  is  a  subsidiary 
company  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  has 
been  the  leader  of  the  safety  movement  in  the  Cen- 
tral West.  In  1906  this  company  with  its  four  or 
five  plants  and  some  20,000  employees  had  a  record  of 
43  per  cent  of  its  employees  who  were  injured  and 
lost  over  one  day  of  time.  The  record  of  1912  shows 
12  p.c.  injured  and  losing  over  one  day  of  time.  This 
company  reports  that  a  total  reduction  of  66  2-3  per 
cent  has  been  made  in  serious  injuries  and  deaths  since 
1900. 

The  Wisconsin  Steel  Company,  which  is  a  subsid- 
iary company  of  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
employing  1,300  men,  since  1910  has  made  a  reduction 
in  accidents  of  68  per  cent. 

The  Jones  and  Laughlin  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
made  a  reduction  in  accidents  of  over  70  per  cent. 

About  three  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company  began  to  promote  safe- 
ty along  the  lines  which  had  been  found  so  efficient 
in  the  Steel  Corporation.  A  recent  report  of  this 
company  reveals  the  fact  that  comparing  1913  with 
1910  a  reduction  of  35V2  per  cent  in  employees  killed 
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has  been  made,  and  a  reduction  of  251/2  per  cent  in 
employees  injured  has  been  made.  The  number  of 
passengers  injured  on  this  road  has  been  reduced  over 
20  per  cent.  So  immediate  and  striking  has  been  the 
success  of  the  safety  work  of  the  Northwestern  Rail- 
way that  within  the  last  three  years  every  great  rail- 
road in  the  United  States  has  adopted  the  general  plan 
of  the  Northwestern  Railway  and  is  now  vigorously 
promoting  safety.  Out  of  the  244,000  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  United  States  nearly  200,000  is  now  operating 
under  organized  Safety.  I  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Frisco  Railroad  which  stated  that  during 
the  first,  eleven  months  of  their  campaign  for  safety 
they  made  a  reduction  in  men  killed  of  33  per  cent  and 
of  men  injured  27  per  cent. 

The  American  Steel  Foundries,  which  includes  some 
eight  large  foundries  making  railroad  castings,  some 
three  years  ago  were  having  about  85  eye  injuries  a 
month  from  chipping  castings.  They  adopted  a  very 
efficient  type  of  goggle  for  their  chippers  and  as  a 
result  have  reduced  the  number  of  eye  injuries  from 
85  a  month  to  less  than  10  a  month.  They  have  also 
made  large  reductions  in  other  accidents. 

Harrison  Brothers  &  Co.,  paint  manufacturers  in 
Philadelphia,  began  to  promote  safety  vigorously 
something  over  a  year  ago.  They  report  that  during 
the  first  year  they  made  a  reduction  of  68  per  cent  in 
accidents. 

The  most  remarkable  record  which  has  been  made 
in  Wisconsin  has  been  made  by  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Beloit,  makers  of  gaso- 
line engines.  Comparing  1912  with  1906,  this  com- 
pany has  made  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  days 
lost  for  which  compensation  would  have  to  be  paid 
(that  is,  the  number  of  days  over  seven  days)  or  72 
per  cent. 

The  Chicago  Street  Railway  Company  has  within  the 
last  year  organized  a  safety  department.  I  recently 
learned  that  whereas  their  traffic  has  increased  11 
per  cent  during  the  last  eight  months  they  have  made 
a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  accidents. 

I  think  that  all  of  the  men  who  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  this  safety  campaign  over  the  country  will 
agree  that  the  experience  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  five  years  has  demonstrated  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  by  one-half  the 
number  of  days  lost  by  accident,  and  it  is  possible 
to  prevent  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  serious  in- 
juries and  deaths.  Assuming  this  to  be  true  let  us  look 
back  a  moment  to  the  34,000  deaths  and  the  2,000,000 
injuries  in  the  United  States  which  are  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  A  reduction  of  one-half  in 
days  lost  from  injury  would  mean  an  enormous  saving 
in  suffering,  and  an  enormous  saving  in  wages,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  gain  in  comforts  and  opportunities  to 
the  families  in  ways  that  cannot  be  computed. 

Out  of  the  five  years'  experience  in  the  various  in- 
dustries which  have  made  the  largest  reductions  in 
accidents  has  come  this  striking  fact,  and  this  fact  is 
agreed  to  by  practically'  all  of  the  safety  experts ;  that 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  reductions  which  have 
actually  been  made  have  been  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  safeguards  or  any  mechanical  equipment, 
while  two-thirds  of  the  reductions  which  have  been 
made  have  been  accomplished  largely  through  organ- 
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ization  and  through  education,  in  short,  through  reach- 
ing the  workmen  and  securing  their  co-operation. 

The  Statistical  Department  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  Wisconsin  has  recently  made  up  a  chart 
showing  causes  of  accidents  in  the  industries  of  the 
State — that  is,  accidents  which  caused  disability  of 
over  seven  days  or  resulted  in  death.  This  chart  shows 
7,900  accidents  which  occurred  from  September  1,  1911, 
to  November  1,  1912,  a  period  of  thirteen  months.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  accidents  occurred  on  machines 
and  machine  parts;  that  is,  occurred  at  points  where 
it  might  be  possible  to  use  a  guard  and  to  prevent  the 
accident.  However,  it  goes  without  saying  that  all 
of  these  accidents  could  not  have  been  prevented  by 
the  use  of  guards.  Five  thousand  and  four  hundred 
out  of  the  7,900  accidents  occurred  in  ways  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  use  any  kind  of  a  mechanical  safe- 


yond  the  power  of  the  employer  to  do.    A  recent  re- 
port of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  contains 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  74  per  cent  of  the  rai^ 
road  accidents  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year  resulted  from  violation  of  simple  rules  of  safety. 

I  do  not  need  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  build- 
ing safeguards  to  cover  various  points  of  danger  on 
machines.  Practically  all  manufacturers  are  now  fa- 
miliar with  this  phase  of  safety  work  and  appreciate 
its  importance.  In  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  during  the 
last  year  there  have  been  more  guards  built  by  manu- 
facturers than  during  any  previous  five  years  in  the 
history  of  the  state.  Already  we  are  beginning  to  rea- 
lize results.  During  the  months  of  April,  May,  June 
and  July  of  1913  there  was  a  reduction  of  25.8  per 
cent  in  machine  accidents  in  Wisconsin.  Comparing 
1912  with  the  year  1907  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  has 


guard.  A  large  number  of  accidents  were  caused  by 
hot  metals.  Another  group  of  accidents  were  caused 
by  men  being  hit  by  chips,  by  hoisted  and  moved  ob- 
jects, by  objects  falling  from  piles,  etc.  Another  large 
group  of  accidents  came  under  the  head  of  "  falls  — ■ 
down  stairs,  from  ladders,  into  excavations,  etc.  Slip- 
ping and  stumbling  caused  many  accidents.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  men  were  injured  in  handling  vari- 
ous heavy  objects  and  in  dropping  heavy  objects.  The 
largest  number  of  injuries  came  from  handling  various 
kinds  of  tools. 

The  experience!  of  all  men  who  have  studied  accident 
prevention  emphasizes  the  point  that  accidents  similar 
to  these  5,440  accidents  can  be  prevented  only  by 
reaching  the  workman  on  the  job,  by  instructing  him 
in  regard  to  how  accidents  hapjx-n  and  the  i)art  which 
we  must  do  in  their  prevention — a  part  which  is  be- 


been  made  in  the  number  of  persons  injured  and  killed 
in  the  entire  state,  and  the  indications  now  are  that 
very  substantial  increases  will  be  made  over  this  re- 
cord during  the  next  two  years. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  unless  the  employer  has 
done  considerable  work  along  the  line  of  covering 
points  of  danger  with  guards,  he  is  in  no  position  to  ask 
his  workmen  to  co-operate  in  promoting  safety.  He 
must  first  show  his  own  good  intentions  by  spending  the 
money  and  doing  what  he  can  to  protect  the  men.  The 
experience  of  the  companies  which  have  done  the  most 
systematic  work  in  accident  prevention  has  demon- 
strated that  practically  every  point  of  danger  on  ma- 
chines- can  be  covered  by  a  simple  and  effective  guard 
which  will  prevent  the  men  from  being  accidentally 
injured.  The  experience  of  these  companies  has  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  best  guards 
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are  simple,  inexpensive,  and  are  designed  and  made  by 
experienced  foremen  and  machinists  who  are  close  to 
the  work  and  who  can  design  guards  which  will  be 
adapted  to  the  situation. 

Our  study  of  accidents  in  Wisconsin  has  brought 
home  to  us  in  the  most  striking  way,  how,  until  re- 
cently, serious  accidents  and  deaths  were  occurring 
every  few  days  which  might  have  been  prevented  by 
some  simple  and  inexpensive  guard.  For  instance,  one 
manufacturer  protested  to  the  commission  against  an 
order  requiring  that  a  set  screw  be  removed  or  cov- 
ered on  a  line  shaft  ten  feet  from  the  floor.  The  com- 
mission replied  that  our  records  showed  that  accidents 
happened  at  such  points,  but  before  the  letter  reached 
the  man,  or  at  least  before  he  reached  the  set  screw, 
one  of  his  best  men  was  caught  on  the  set  screw  and 
whipped  to  death.  An  expenditure  of  25  cents  would 
easily  have  made  that  accident  impossible.  Recently  a 
boy  in  one  of  the  factories  went  up  a  ladder  and  walk- 
ed across  a  platform  which  was  dark,  and  ran  into  a 
large  belt  and  was  swept  around  the  pulley  and  killed. 


One  goggle  spattered  by  babbitt,  the  other  broken  by 
chip  of  concrete. 

Three  or  four  old  fence  boards  nailed  together  and 
placed  in  front  of  the  belt  would  have  prevented  this 
accident.  This  crude  guard  would  have  cost  almost 
nothing  except  a  few  minutes'  time. 

One  of  the  factories  having  a  large  number  of  men 
working  in  the  foundry  at  one  time  had  thirty  men  off 
with  burned  feet.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mission they  adopted  the  plan  of  furnishing  their  foun- 
drymen  with  moulders'  gaiter  shoes  at  cost.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  they  reported  that  they  had  made  a 
reduction  in  the  burns  to  foundrymen  of  85  per  cent. 

I  might  go  on  to  enumerate  dozens  of  similar  in- 
stances, but  it  is  unnecessary.  Every  manufacturer 
who  has  made  a  study  of  accidents  in  his  plant  is  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  covering  every  point  of  dan- 
ger with  a  guard,  and  when  every  point  of  danger 
which  can  be  covered  by  a  guard  has  been  covered, 
then  only  one-third  of  the  hazard  has  been  taken  off, 
while  two-thirds  still  remains  to  be  provided  for  by 
reaching  the  men  on  the  job. 


I  had  the  privilege  recently,  at  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  for  Industrial  Safety, 
which  met  in  New  York  in  October,  of  spending  three 
days  with  some  150  expert  safety  men  who  are  con- 
nected with  large  companies  which  have  done  suc- 
cessful safety  work.  We  conducted  a  series  of  round- 
tables  at  which  we  exchanged  our  experiences  in  an 
informal  way.  I  found  that  we  all  practically  agreed 
on  the  essential  points  of  the  ways  and  means  of  or- 
ganizing safety  in  the  plants  and  of  reaching  the  work- 
men. 

I  wish  to  outline  briefly  the  form  of  safety  organ- 
ization which  has  been  adopted  in  practically  all  the 
manufacturing  plants.  I  shall  include  only  those 
features  which  are  considered  indispensable  to  secure 
good  results. 

1.  — It  goes  without  saying  that  the  men  at  the  top — 
the  owner  of  the  business  and  the  manager — must  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  must  get  back 
of  it ;  and,  as  stated  before,  must  have  convinced  the 
workmen  of  their  own  intentions  by  visible  signs. 

2.  — The  next  step  is  to  appoint  what  is  called  a  "Cen- 
tral Committee,"  composed  of  the  superintendent  as 
chairman,  and  four  or  five  high  grade  men  in  whom  the 
owner  of  the  business  has  confidence  and  in  whom  the 
foreman  and  workmen  have  confidence.  The  general 
management  of  the  safety  work  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  this  committee  and  all  important  matters  are  referr- 
ed to  it  for  decision. 

3.  — Practically  all  plants  have  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint  one  man  whom  they  call  a  safety  inspector. 
In  larger  plants  he  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  work. 
In  smaller  plants  he  may  give  only  a  few  hours  each 
day  to  the  work.  The  safety  inspector  acts  as  the 
secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  and  looks  after 
all  the  details  of  inspection,  all  reports,  and  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  various  committees  in  the  shop.  In 
other  words  he  attends  to  the  details  which  busy  super- 
intendents and  foreman  cannot  and  will  not  attend 
to. 

4.  — It  has  been  found  indispensable  to  have  each 
forman  make  an  inspection  of  his  department,  say  once 
a  week,  and  submit  to  the  Central  Committee  a  writ- 
ten report  regarding  the  conditions.  This  plan  places 
a  certain  definite  responsibility  upon  each  foreman 
and  gives  him  an  active  part  in  the  safety  campaign. 
Unless  he  is  given  a  part  to  do  he  is  apt  not  to  take 
an  active  interest. 

5.  — In  the  majority  of  plants  the  superintendent 
holds  a  meeting  with  his  foreman  at  least  once  a  month 
for  the  consideration  of  safety.  The  superintendent 
presides  at  these  meetings  and  the  safety  inspector 
acts  as  secretary.  A  number  of  accidents  which  have 
ocurred  during  the  month  are  discussed  and  ways  and 
means  are  suggested  for  their  prevention.  A  very  im- 
portant and  fruitful  subject  for  discussion  is  the  ways 
and  means  of  reaching  the  workmen.  It  is  always 
found  that  certain  foremen  are  more  successful  along 
this  line  than  others,  and  their  suggestions  serve  to 
help  and  encourage  the  others.  One  superintendent 
told  me  that  in  one  hour's  time  each  month,  with  his 
foremen  gathered  together,  he  could  do  more  to  line 
them  up  and  keep  them  interested  and  enthusiastic 
than  by  going  to  them  individually  every  day  in  the 
month. 

6.  — The  most  important  feature  of  organizing  safety 
work  has  been  workmen's  inspecting  committees.  In 
each  department  three  rank  and  file  workmen  are  ap- 
pointed to  serve  one,  two  and  three  months,  and  are 
authorized  and  encouraged  to  make  a  thorough  inspec- 
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tion  of  their  department  once  a  week,  or  at  least  once 
a  month.  In  many  plants  they  also  investigate  serious 
accidents.  The  report  of  these  committees  are  always 
made  in  writing  and  are  sent  to  their  immediate  fore- 
men. The  foremen  attend  to  the  majority  of  sugges- 
tions because  they  usually  cover  minor  points  of  dan- 
ger, and  especially  of  careless  practice.  The  complete 
report  with  the  points  which  have  been  attended  to 
checked  off,  is  then  sent  to  the  Central  Committee. 

I  have  made  a  careful  investigation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants  in  which  workmen's  committees  have  been 
appointed,  and  in  every  case  they  have  been  success- 
ful and  a  surprising  awakening  of  interest  among  the 
workmen  has  immediately  resulted.  When  workmen 
are  given  responsibility  and  an  active  part  to  do,  they 
feel  that  they  have  been  recognized,  and  they  at  once 
take  a  new  interest  and  a  new  attitude  towards  safety 
work.  The  experience  of  all  factories  with  which  I 
am  familiar  reveals  the  fact  that  from  90  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  suggestions  which  these  committees  make 
are  practical  and  are  accepted  by  the  company.  As 
the  work  progresses  the  workmen's  committees  more 
and  more  report  cases  of  carelessness  and  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  and  report  fewer  and 
fewer  points  of  danger  to  be  covered  with  guards.  The 
500  workmen  on  the  committees  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  have  reported,  during  the  past 
three  years,  over  6,000  points  of  danger.  I  recently 
learned  that  all  but  about  200  of  these  suggestions 
have  been  accepted  by  the  officers  of  the  road. 

In  the  work  of  inspecting  their  department  and  in 
investigating  their  accidents  the  men  learn  what  the 
superintendents  and  foremen  cannot  tell  them  and 
make  them  believe,  namely:  that  two-thirds  of  the 
accidents  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  employer  or 
the  foreman  to  prevent  and  must  be  prevented  by  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  workmen.  When  the  work- 
men on  these  committees  become  interested  and  be- 
come informed  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  accidents 
through  their  experience,  they  become  the  best  teachers 
and  boosters  in  safety  among  the  workmen,  and  can  do 
very  much  to  convince  the  workmen  of  the  honest  at- 
titude of  the  employer,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  obligation  of  the  workmen. 

In  organizing  a  small  plant,  say  of  50  to  300  em- 
ployees, the  same  fundamental  principles  apply  as 
have  been  outlined  for  a  large  plant.  While  the 
features  of  the  plan  which  include  the  superintendent 
and  foremen  could  be  simplified,  and  in  many  cases 
should  be  simplified,  the  committees  of  the  workmen 
are  the  one  indispensable  feature  which  should  be 
retained.  The  small  plant  can  be  organized  in  exactly 
the  same  way  and  just  as  successfully  as  one  depart- 
ment in  a  large  plant.  This  safety  organization  could 
be  just  as  successfully  adapted  to  a  mine  as  to  a 
factory. 

In  every  plant  the  instruction  of  workmen — espec- 
ially new  men  and  non-English  speaking  men,  in  re- 
gard to  danger,  is  made  a  very  prominent  feature  of 
the  safety  woi'k.  So  important  is  this  considered  that 
in  some  of  the  larger  companies  which  employ  a  large 
number  of  non-English  speaking  men  an  interpreter 
is  employed  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  going  among 
the  new  men  and  talking  to  them  in  regard  to  what  the 
company  is  doing  to  protect  the  men,  the  part  which 
the  workmen  are  performing,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
particular  work  which  the  man  is  about  to  take  up. 
in  this  work  of  instruction,  bulletin  boards,  books  of 
rules,  shop  bulletins,  signs,  safety  buttons,  moving  pic- 
tures, calendars  iu  the  homes,  have  all  been  found  val- 


uable in  keeping  the  safety  idea  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  workmen  and  in  instructing  them  in  re- 
gard to  what  they  can  do  to  protect  themselves. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Company  has  adopted  the  plan  in 
all  of  its  plants,  of  giving  some  little  token,  such  as 
a  watch  charm  or  pocket  comb,  to  each  workman  in 
whose  department  no  accident  had  occurred  which 
caused  a  disability  of  over  one  day  or  over  seven 
days.  The  plan  has  brought  surprising  results,  because 
the  workmen  feel  that  they  have  been  recognized  and 
rewarded  for  the  part  which  they  did  in  making  the 
record  for  the  department. 

The  introduction  of  the  safety  movement  into  a 
plant  does  not  mean  the  addition  of  more  red  tape  or 
the  imposition  of  a  cumbersome  system  which  will 
become  a  burden,  but  it  means  just  what  a  manufactur- 
ing organization  means — a  systematic  and  orderly  and 


Safety  Trophy  Shield. — Twelve  calender  rolls.  Name 
of  winning  mill  inscribed  on  roll  for  each  respec- 
tive month. 

efficient  way  of  taking  care  of  a  difficult  problem 
which  has  hitherto  not  been  taken  care  of  in  a  thorough 
manner.  It  means  that  a  new  force  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  plant  which  will  keep  up  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  During  the  last  year  the  majority 
of  large  industries  in  Wisconsin  have  worked  out  safety 
organizations,  and  in  every  case  there  has  resulted  an 
immediate  awakening  of  interest  and  a  reduction  of 
accidents  within  the  first  few  months.  I  recently  took 
the  records  of  fifteen  companies  in  the  State  which 
had  adopted  safety  organizations  and  found  that  for 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  1913,  they  had  re- 
ported 40  per  cent  fewer  days  lost  on  account  of  in- 
jury than  for  the  corresponding  months  in  1912. 
While  these  figures  are  only  tentative  they  are  a  fair 
indication  of  what  may  be  accomplished. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  this  whole 
campaign  of  organized  safety  work  is  that  when  once 
the  manufacturer  organizes  his  plant  and  secures  the 
results,  he  never  goes  back  to  the  old  methods,  but  in 
every  case  goes  forward  with  increasing  interest. 
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I  think  the  rapid  progress  which  the  safety  move- 
ment is  now  making  in  the  United  States  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  manufacturers  are  learn- 
ing of  the  remarkable  results  which  have  been  secured 
in  various  plants  by  systematic  efforts,  and  are  becom- 
ing familiar  with  the  details  of  safety  organization.  In 
every  plant  with  which  I  am  familiar  where  systematic 
safety  work  has  been  done,  it  has  resulted  in  an  im- 
proved manufacturing  organization  and  in  every  case 
has  resulted  in  a  very  substantial  saving  in  money. 
Judging  from  my  investigations,  I  should  say  that  any 
company  which  will  properly  organize  and  promote 
safety  may  realize  a  dividend  of  at  least  25  per  cent 
on  the  money  invested.  I  know  of  plants  which  are 
realizing  50  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  most  manufacturers  are 
humanitarian  in  their  attitude  toward  their  workmen 
and  do  not  wish  to  see  their  workmen  killed  or  in- 
jured, but  if  combined  with  this  feeling  there  goes  the 
realization  that  safety  work  turns  out  to  be  good  busi- 
ness organization,  we  have  two  powerful  motives,  which 
combined,  give  us  almost  a  certain  assurance  that  with- 
in a  few  years  all  of  the  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
United  States  will  be  doing  efficient  safety  work  and 
very  large  reductions  will  be  made  in  the  number  of 
men,  women  and  children  who  are  killed  and  injured. 

Density  of  Pulp  and  its  Relation 
to  the  Beater 

A  correspondent  of  the  "Papier  Zeitung"  quoted 
in  "The  Paper  Trade  Journal"  states  that  the  density 
of  the  pulp  in  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  beater 
is  a  very  important  point  that  has  not  been  given 
sufficient  attention  in  the  theoretical  operation  of 
beater  engines.  To  obtain  a  proper  idea  of  the  pro- 
cess of  beating,  he  explains,  the  disintegration  and  the 
transport  of  the  pulp  by  the  roll  must  be  considered 
separately^  always  with  a  view  to  the  influence  of 
the  density  of  the  pulp. 

If  the  beater  roll  stands  still,  the  contents  of  the 
trough  will  remain  at  rest.  When  the  beater  trough 
contains  water  only,  the  level  of  the  latter  will  be  of 
the  same  height  everywhere ;  if,  however,  the  trough 
contains  pulp,  the  sui'faee  of  the  latter  will,  even  after 
the  roll  has  been  stopped,  be  more  or  less  inclined, 
and  this  inclination  will  be  the  greater  the  thicker  the 
pulp,  i.  e.,  the  greater  the  density.  The  density  of 
the  pulp  (sp)  will  thus  have  an  influence  on  the  level 
of  the  pulp  already  while  the  machine  is  standing  still. 
"When  the  pulp  is  in  motion  it  will  undergo  a  friction 
against  the  walls  of  the  trough,  the  wetted  surface 
of  which  we  shall  indicate  by  the  letter  (u)  and  the 
length  of  which  by  the  letter  (I).  This  friction  will 
differ  according  to  the  smaller  or  larger  cross-section 
(F)  of  the  pulp. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  move  the  pulp,  for  instance, 
by  means  of  a  paddle,  it  will  rise  higher  at  a  rapid  ad- 
vance than  at  a  slow  advance — in  other  words,  the 
resistances  against  the  motion  in  the  beater  are  in  a 
certain  relation  to  the  velocity  of  the  pulp  (v).  For 
overcoming  these  resistances  there  must  be  a  drop 
(hw)  in  the  level  of  the  pulp  circulating  in  the  beater, 
and  this  drop  depends  on  all  the  above-mentioned  fac- 
tors, and  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  for- 
mula, which  expresses  all  that  has  been  said  above : 
hw=f.  (sp  X  uX  1  X  FXv) 

This  value  (hw)  does  not  always  correspond  to  the 
difference  between  the  levels  of  the  pulp  in  front  and 


behind  the  roll,  as  the  section  of  the  passages  through 
which  the  pulp  has  to  flow  is  not  everywhere  the  same. 
If,  in  particular,  it  be  remembered  that  the  bottom  of 
the  trough  rises  in  front  of  the  roll,  but  that  there  must 
always  exist  a  drop  when  the  pulp  flows  towards  the 
roll,  the  pulp  section  in  front  of  the  roll  must  de- 
crease more  and  more,  and  the  pulp  must  flow  faster 
and  faster.  It  is  obvious  that  the  drop  will  be  differ- 
ent when  the  density  of  the  pulp  is  a  different  one, 
so  that  a  beater  which  works  excellently  at  a  given 
density  of  the  pulp  entirely  fails  under  otherwise  equal 
conditions  with  a  different  pulp  density.  Experiments 
which  went  as  far  as  a  pulp  density  of  5  per  cent  show- 
ed that  the  factors  mentioned  have  a  numerical  in- 
fluence, and  that  it  is  possible  to  find  by  calculation 
the  best  suited  shapes  of  the  troughs,  which  have  al- 
ready been  suggested  by  some  beater  manufacturers 
by  instinct,  so  to  speak. 

In  considering  the  roll,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  must  deliver  on  the  one  side  as  much  pulp  as  it 
takes  up  on  the  other,  but  that  this  quantity  of  pulp 
must  again  be  exactly  equal  to  that  quantity  which 
will  flow  within  the  time  unit  through  any  sectional 
area  of  the  beater  trough.  There  exists  thus  an  insep- 
arable relation  betAveen  the  circulation  of  the  pulp  in 
the  trough  and  the  feed  of  the  pulp  by  the  roll.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  density  of  the  pulp  will,  in  this  regard, 
be  of  the  greatest  importance,  if,  for  instance,  the 
pulp  is  assumed  once  very  thin,  and  again  very  thick. 
In  the  latter  instance  the  inertia  of  the  pulp  may  be  so 
great  that  far  too  little  pulp  enters  into  the  cells  of  the 
roll  for  a  noticeable  circulation  to  be  caused. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  recognize,  without  the  aid 
of  mathematics,  that  there  exists  a  given  circumferen- 
tial velocity  of  the  roll  for  every  beater  and  for  every 
pulp  density,  at  which  velocity  the  best  circulation  of 
the  pulp  will  be  obtained.  Also  the  shape  of  the  back- 
fall and  its  distance  from  the  roll  must  depend  on  the 
density  of  the  pulp,  as  on  it  again  depends  the  quan- 
tity of  pulp  which  is  delivered  by  the  roll.  Is  it  thus 
not  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  reliable 
calculation  of  the  processes  of  motion  in  the  beater 
without  considering  the  density  of  the  pulp? 

Disintegration  in  the  beater  we  may  assume  to  be 
the  result  of  a  kind  of  friction  between  the  roll  and 
the  bed-plate,  and  of  the  fibres  being  squeezed  between 
the  blades  of  the  bed-plate  and  of  the  roll.  Only  the 
fibres  which  are  seized  between  these  two  sets  of  blades 
are  worked,  squeezed,  disintegrated.  In  this  treatuieut 
only  the  specific  pressure  on  the  fibres  themselves, 
not  the  specific  pressure  between  the  blades  comes 
into  question.  With  a  thicker  pulp,  under  otherwise 
equal  conditions,  more  fibres  will  be  simultaneously 
seized  as  with  a  thinner  pulp,  and  thereby  the  degree 

of  the  treatment  will  be  considerably  influenced  in 

other  words,  the  pressure  between  the  thick  roll  and 
the  bed-plate  will,  with  a  thicker  pulp,  be  distributed 
CO  more,  with  a  thinner  pulp  to  fewer,  fibres,  and 
thereby  the  quality  of  the  finished  stuff  is  determinea. 
We  thus  see  that  not  only  the  circulation  of  the  pulp, 
but  also  the  disintegration  greatly  depends  on  the 
density  of  the  pulp. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  IN  ROUMANIA. 

The  Government  of  Koumania  has  reduced  the  im- 
port duty  on  newsprint  (rotary  press  paper)  from  30 
centimes  to  5  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes,  as  a  re- 
sult of  negotiiations  entered  into  between  paper  manu- 
facturers and  the  finance  ministry  in  1912. 
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THE  DYESTUFFS  SITUATION  AND  ITS  LESSON 


By   DR.   ARTHUR   D.  LITTLE 


Manufacturers  of  American  flags  are  in  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  having  to  rely  upon  Cape  Cod  cran- 
berries for  their  red,  or  California  skies  for  their  blues, 
Nor  it  is  probable  that  our  textile  manufactur- 
ers generally  will  be  forced  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
that  we  utilize  our  native  rainbows  to  supply  the  tinc- 
torial requirements  of  their  industry.  Six  months 
ago  the  situation  was  different.  You  could  have  sold 
rainbows  by  the  foot.  The  people  generally,  and  even 
the  consumers  of  dyestuffs,  awoke  at  the  first  declara- 
tion of  war  to  the  long  patent  fact  that  the  industries 
of  these  United  States  are  dependent  upon  Germany  for 
their  supplies  of  coloring  matters,  synthetic  drugs, 
and  many  other  highly  necessary  products  derived 
from  coal  tar.  A  situation  which  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory  to  consumers  for  many  years  suddenly 
appeared  humiliating  and  intolerable  when  the  embar- 
go first  threatened  to  cut  off  supplies.  There  were 
insistent  demands  for  the  immediate  inauguration  of 
an  American  coal-tar  industry  to  relieve  the  situation 
and  render  impossible  its  recurrence.  It  was  to  be 
established  by  changing  the  tariff  and  the  patent  laws, 
and  letting  somebody  else  find  the  money.  Government 
ownership  of  dyestuff  plants  was  not  considered  ser- 
iously because  there  were  no  German  plants  interned. 

With  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  and  the  resumption 
of  shipments  by  way  of  Rotterdam  niost  of  the  humilia- 
tion disappeared,  while  now  there  is  even  a  growing 
disinclination  upon  the  part  of  textile  manufacturers 
to  let  the  other  fellow  find  the  money — and  make 
those  essential  changes  in  the  tariff.  The  situation 
nevertheless  remains  one  to  cause  concern  and  involv- 
es many  factors  which  are  worthy  of  your  serious  con- 
sideration. 

All  the  world  knows  that  during  the  last  fifty  years 
a  sweeping  revolution  has  been  effected  in  the  art  of 
dyeing.  The  vegetable  dyes,  like  logwood,  fustic,  su- 
mac, madder,  indigo,  and  many  others,  the  few  ani- 
mal dyes  like  cochineal,  and  the  relatively  crude  min- 
eral pigments  have  all  been  displaced  completely  or 
in  greater  part  by  the  products  of  synthetic  chemistry 
after  a  record  of  tinctorial  service  extending  back  to 
the  days  of  Genesis.  The  coal-tar  color  industry  which 
began  in  1856  with  the  discovery  of  mauve  by  an  Eng- 
lish boy  of  eighteen,  known  later  as  Sir  William  Henry 
Perkin,  soon  took  root  in  Germany  where  it  has  at- 
tained its  present  great  development  and  delicately 
adjusted  organization  mainly  through  the  genius  of  a 
few  and  the  plodding  industry  of  many  German  che- 
mists, the  far-sighted  courage  of  German  financiers, 
and  the  technical  and  business  sagacity  of  German 
managers.  It  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a  created  indus- 
try brought  into  being  by  the  reaction  of  intellect  up- 
on the  black  chaos  of  coal  tar.  It  is  peculiarly  a  Ger- 
man industry,  and  its  products  for  the  most  part  may 
justly  and  proudly  bear  the  legend  "Made  in  Ger- 
many. ' ' 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  products  of  this  in- 
dustry have  displaced  the  old  vegetable  dyes  because 
they  are  better,  brighter,  faster,  easier  of  application, 
cheaper,  and  incomparably  wider  in  color  range. 


Address  before  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Washington. 


With  our  textile  and  paper  mills,  paint  and  varnish 
manufacturers,  makers  of  printing  inks,  and  many 
minor  industries  thus  definitely  committed  to  the  use 
of  coal-tar  dyes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  s^dpntf 
prospect  of  a  dye-stuff  famine  should  have  occasioned 
grave  concern.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  textile 
mills  were  generally  credited  with  having  not  more 
than  five  months'  supply  on  hand.  The  other  indus- 
tries concerned  were  probably  less  fortunate.  For  a 
time  the  German  embargo  on  dye-stuffs  prevented  ship- 
ments, and  stocks  were  rapidly  depleted.  Through 
the  persistent,  earnest  and  capable  efforts  of  American 
representatives  of  the  German  manufacturers,  ship- 
ments have  been  resumed  under  some  restrictions  but 
with  reasonable  regularity.  The  German  plants  are 
running  at  about  60  per  cent  capacity,  and  distribution 
of  their  product  is  regulated  by  the  government 
through  the  Society  of  Dyestuff  Manufacturers.  The 
basis  of  allotment  is  said  to  be  75  per  cent  of  the  1913 
consumption  distributed  over  monthly  shipments, 
which  must  go  forward  in  American  boats.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  to  prevent  reshipment  to  the  Allies  it 
is  the  German  policy  to  keep  our  own  mills  in  a  chronic 
state  of  dyestuff  hunger.  As  a  result,  many  mills  are 
now  running  from  hand  to  mouth,  others  claim  to  be 
provided  for  three  months,  and  a  few  for  a  somewhat 
longer  period  on  certain  lines  of  colors. 

As  a  result  of  the  close  interdependence  of  the  coal- 
tar  dyes  and  coal-tar  explosives  industries,  there  has 
been  a  practically  complete  cessation  of  receipts  of  such 
dyes  and  developers  as  require  for  their  manufacture 
nitric  acid  or  raw  materials  derived  from  coal  tar  and 
available  for  the  production  of  explosives — such  ma- 
terials, for  example,  as  toluol  and  carbolic  acid. 

The  acid  blues  and  acid  blacks  largely  used  in  dye- 
ing woolens  are  already  scarce,  as  are  also  most  yel- 
lows and  oranges  and  a  wide  variety  of  blues  and 
greens.  Paranitraniline,  used  in  connection  with  pig- 
ment red  in  poster  work,  is  practically  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  it  may  be  said  that  pigment  workers  generally 
find  themselxes  in  an  especially  precarious  condition  as 
to  dyes. 

Nitro  developers  are  cut  off  entirely,  and  beta-naph- 
thol  is  obtainable  only  at  prices  which  are  almost  pro- 
hibitive. Within  a  fortnight  a  large  gingham  mill  has 
purchased  1,200  pounds,  at  $1.50  a  pound,  as  against  a 
normal  price  of  nine  to  nine  and  a  half  cents. 

In  this  connection  it  is  only  just  to  point  out  that  the 
German  manufacturers  and  the  agents  and  importers 
here  have  handled  the  difficult  and  abnormal  situation 
created  by  the  war  in  a  spirit  of  great  fairness.  They 
have  prevented  stocking  up  by  greedy  consumers,  they 
have  apportioned  supplies  impartially  on  the  basis  of 
past  consumption,  and  they  have  shown  remarkable 
restraint  in  the  matter  of  prices.  The  present  aver- 
age advance  on  obtainable  colors  is  about  25  per  cent, 
based  on  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  factory  price  and 
higher  insurance  and  freights.  In  some  cases  the  ad- 
vance is  35  to  40  per  cent.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  with  the  diminution  in  the  supply  of  raw  materials 
prices  will  go  much  higher  in  the  near  future.  There 
is  a  compensating,  though  somewhat  remote,  possi- 
bility that  the  manufacture  of  nitro  dyes  and  develop- 
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ers  may  be  resumed,  as  the  German  government  has 
subsidized  the  construction  of  two  large  planfs  for  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  acid  from  the  air,  and  these  are 
expected  to  come  into  operation  during  the  present 
month. 

In  the  face  of  the  present  emergency,  the  textile  mills 
are  resorting  wherever  possible  to  the  old  vegetable 
dyes  and  are  already  making  free  use  of  logwood  and 
fustic.  As  a  result  these  woods  and  their  extracts  have 
experienced  a  marked  advance,  amounting,  in  case  of 
fustic,  to  100  per  cent.  Paper  mills  are  endeavoring 
to  confine  their  product  to  natural  and  white  papers, 
or  those  which  are  tinted  rather  than  deeply  colored, 
and  all  consumers  are  husbanding  their  color  resources 
with  the  utmost  care  and  adopting  makeshifts  wherever 
possible.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  these  efforts 
they  have  the  cordial  and  effective  co-operation  of  the 
laboratories  and  technical  staffs  of  the  great  importing 
agents. 

In  1913  the  average  dividend  paid  by  German  dye- 
stuff  factories  was  21.74  per  cent.  The  actual  earnings 
were  much  greater  and  have  sufficed  in  the  past  to 
provide  sinking  funds  to  cover  the  entire  costs  of  de- 
velopment and  plant.  Few  industries  in  the  United 
States  can  make  so  good  a  showing.  It  seems  reason- 
able, therefore,  to  inquire  why  we  should  endure  inde- 
finitely the  present  hardships,  and  why  we  should  not 
have  a  coal-tar  color  industry  of  our  own  which  should 
supply  our  wants  without  let  or  hindrance  from  Ger- 
many. There  is  but  one  answer  to  these  questions,  and 
but  one  consideration  to  restrain  us.  We  can  have 
such  an  industry  whenever  we  are  prepared  to  pay 
the  price,  but  is  it  worth  that  price? 

The  coal-tar  color  and  explosives  industry  as  develop- 
ed by  Germany  is  probably  the  most  highly  organized 
of  any  industry  in  the  world.  Starting  with  less  than 
a  dozen  crude  raw  materials,  as  benzol,  toluol,  anthra- 
cene, carbolic  acid,  etc.,  derived  from  coal  tar,  it  builds 
up  by  complex  chemical  processes,  which  often  in- 
volve elaborate  and  expensive  plants  and  the  most  rigid 
scientific  control  of  operating  conditions,  more  than 
nine  hundred  separate  ultimate  products,  and  over 
three  hundred  intermediates  so  called,  or  over  twelve 
hundred  products  in  all,  some  of  which  cannot  be  turn- 
ed out  commercially  in  quantities  much  over  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  whole  system  of  production  depends 
for  its  commercial  efficiency  upon  the  close  correla- 
tion and  interdependence  of  these  many  products.  The 
industry  is  self-contained.  It  makes  its  own  crudes  and 
converts  its  own  wastes  into  raw  materials  for  new  pro- 
cesses to  be  applied  to  them  by  itself.  The  adjustment 
of  the  economic  balance  is  so  close  that  a  slight  change 
in  the  value  of  some  one  product  may  disarrange  whole 
processes  and  affect  disastrously  many  products.  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  at  this  stage  of  its  development  the 
industry  must  be  considered  as  a  whole  if  any  effec- 
tive competitive  development  in  this  country  is  to  be 
attained.  The  situation  is  not  unlike  that  now  existing 
in  our  packing  industry,  where  by  rougher  methods  in- 
deed but  on  a  far  greater  scale,  the  entire  raw  material 
is  utilized  in  a  complex  series  of  related  products  which 
are  individually  profitable  only  because  of  this  relation 
to  the  others. 

Twenty-two  factories  are  involved  in  the  German 
dyestuff  industry,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
business  is  in  the  hands  of  four  great  companies.  The 
industry  as  a  whole  is  bound  together  by  trade  agree- 
ments and  co-operative  arrangements  which  add  great- 
ly to  the  efficiency  of  production. 


A  few  figures  regarding  one  of  these  companies  are 
instructive.  For  transportation  within  the  plant  it 
utilizes  forty-two  miles  of  raUroad.  Its  waterworks 
supply  ten  billion  gallons  yearly,  and  its  ice  factors- 
twelve  thousand  tons  of  ice.  It  has  four  hundred  steam 
engines,  five  himdred  electric  motors,  nearly  as  many 
telephone  stations,  and  twenty-five  steam  fire  engiaes 
It  has  a  frontage  on  the  Rhiae  of  one  and  a  half  miles, 
and  handles  sulphuric  acid  in  tank  steamers.  Seven 
years  ago  it  employed  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
chemists,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  civil  engineers, 
eight  thousand  workmen,  and  a  commercial  staff  oi 
nine  hundred  and  eighteen.  Perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant from  the  present  point  of  view  of  the  American 
business  man  is  this  significant  statement  published  by 
this  company : 

"On  looking  back  upon  the  successes  which  the 
Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik  has  achieved  sine* 
its  foundation,  the  management  feels  it  to  be  its  pleas 
ant  duty  to  remember  gratefully  the  benevolent  and 
appreciative  support  which  its  efforts  have  always  met 
at  the  hands  of  the  State  authorities." 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  Dr.  B.  C.  Hesse,  of  New 
York,  who  combines  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  func- 
tions of  the  chemist  and  statistician,  has  brought  to- 
gether many  figures  which  bear  upon  our  present  prob- 
lem and  which  give  some  indication  of  the  price  .which 
we  must  pay  for  an  American  coal-tar  color  industry. 

The  world's  production  of  all  coal-tar  dyes  is  sub- 
stantially $100,000,000.  The  annual  turn  over  of  the 
German  plants  is  about  $80,000,000,  and  the  plant  va- 
lue estimates  not  far  from  $400,000,000.  It  will  be! 
noted  that  the  relation  of  plant  investment  to  output| 
is  extremely  high,  being  $5  to  $1.  The  total  export  value 
of  the  German  product  was  about  $55,000,000,  whicbl 
was  distributed  among  thirty-three  countries.  China 
takes  four  times  as  much  German  indigo  as  the  United 
States  consumes.  The  average  Avage  in  the  industry 
was  4.80  marks,  inclusive  of  boys,  common  laboi",  and 
skilled  labor.  The  average  men's  wage  was  5.8c 
marks,  or  $1.40,  which  is  brought  by  bonuses  and  so 
cial  service  to  the  equivalent  of  $1.84.  The  gross  av- 
erage export  value  of  the  nine  hundred  and  twelvt 
dyes  produced  is  $61,405  each,  or,  excepting  a  ver\ 
few  of  the  most  important,  the  corresponding  figure 
for  the  remaining  nine  hundred  or  more  is  $40,811. 
Dr.  Hesse  has  characterized  the  German  coal-tar  coloi 
industry  as  "just  about  a  one  nation  business,"  anc 
on  this  showing  I  would  ask  you  if  Dr.  Hesse  is  no1 
right. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  an  industry  which  has  been  replete 
with  romance  and  with  great  achievement.  The  sjn 
thesis  of  alizarine,  for  example,  gave  a  death  blow  te 
the  cultivation  of  madder,  of  which  forty-five  yean 
ago  the  annual  production  was  about  five  hundrec 
thousand  tons.  Sy^nthetic  indigo  upset  the  socia 
economy  of  whole  regions  in  India,  and  made  avail 
able  for  raising  food  great  tracts  of  land  before  de 
voted  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  indigo.  These 
triumphs  of  organic  chemistry  unquestionably  reactee 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  German  industry,  ane 
did  much  to  convert  the  nation  to  the  cult  of  science 
upon  which  its  extraordinary  efficiency  in  materia 
affairs  is  based.  These  considerations,  coupled  witl 
the  industrial  miracle  of  the  genesis  of  the  raiubo\^ 
from  so  unpromising  a  material  as  coal  tar,  enables  tb' 
coal-tar  color  industry  to  make  a  peculiarly  powerfu 
appeal  to  the  imagination.  We  would  be  justly  proue 
had  we  developed  it  ourselves. 
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We  have  in  a  sense  had  a  coal-tar  color  industry  in 
this  country  for  thirty  years,  which  has  failed  to  take 
deep  root  or  flourish  even  under  the  protection  of  a 
30  per  cent  tariff,  and  during  the  very  period  when  the 
German  industry  under  the  far  greater  stimulus  of  or- 
ganized and  persistent  research  achieved  its  greatest 
technical  and  commercial  triumphs.  There  are  to- 
day four  plants  in  the  country,  and  they  make  perhaps 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  American  consumption,  but 
confine  themselves  to  less  than  one  hundred  products. 
They  hold  out  no  promise  of  extensive  increase  in  pro- 
duction without  government  assistance  to  the  extent 
of  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  plus  seven  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound  specific  and  an  effective  anti- 
dumping clause.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  point- 
ed out  that  from  1880  to  1883  the  ad  valorem  duty 
was  35  per  cent  with  fifty  cents  specific.  The  present 
duty  is  30  per  cent  on  colors  and  10  per  cent  on  inter- 
mediates, with  synthetic  indigo  and  alizarine  colors 
free.  Under  it  probably  not  more  than  seventeen  of 
the  nine  hundred  and  twelve  German  dyes  are  com- 
pletely fabricated  in  this  country;  the  remaining 
eighty-three  of  the  one  hundred  types  claimed  as  Am- 
erican products  are  merely  developed  or  "assembled" 
here  from  intermediates  obtained  from  Germany.  Were 
our  oAvn  manufacturers  to  secure  the  entire  American 
business  it  would  amoimt  to  only  about  $10,000,000  an- 
nually, a  little  more  than  the  candy  sold  by  the  Wool- 
worth  stores. 

Since  the  United  States  now  produces  125,000,000 
gallons  of  coal  tar  annually,  it  may  here  be  pointed  out 
that  the  country  already  possesses  a  coal-tar  industry 
as  distinguished  from  a  coal-tar  color  and  explosives 
hidustry,  and  that  the  coal-tar  industry  as  such  has 
been  developed  here  to  an  extent  unthought  of  in  Ger- 
many. An  average  tar  yields  70  per  cent  of  pitch  and 
only  6  per  cent  of  materials  laseful  to  the  color  indus- 
try. In  Europe  the  pitch  is  commonly  used  for  fuel. 
In  the  United  States,  upon  the  other  hand,  over  90  per 
cent  of  tile  pitch  is  utilized  in  roofing,  waterproofing 
and  road  making,  while  the  creosote  oil  and  naphtha- 
lene find  other  profitable  and  well-known  applications. 

The  plain  underlying  reason  why  we  have  been  un- 
able during  thirty  years  of  tariff  protection  to  develop 
in  this  country  an  independent  and  self-contained  coal- 
tar  color  industry,  while  during  the  same  period  the 
Germans  have  magnificently  succeeded,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  failure  of  our  manufacturers  and  capitalists  to 
realize  the  creative  power  and  earning  capacity  of  in- 
dustrial research.  This  power  and  this  capacity  have 
been  recognized  by  Germany,  and  on  them  as  corner 
stones  her  industries  are  based.  As  a  result,  the  Ger- 
man color  plants  are  now  quite  capable  of  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  whole  world  when  peace  is  once  re- 
stored. Why,  then,  should  we  duplicate  them  only  to 
plunge  into  an  industrial  warfare  against  the  most 
strongly  fortified  industrial  position  in  the  world?  Let 
us  rather  console  ourselves  with  a  few  reflections  and 
then  see  how  otherwise  we  might  spend  our  money 
to  our  better  advantage. 

The  gross  business  of  the  Woolworth  five  and  ten- 
cent  stores  in  1913  exceeded  the  entire  export  business 
of  th(!  whole  German  coal-tar  color  industry  by  $11,- 
000,000.  The  sales  of  one  mail-order  house.  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.,  in  the  same  year  were  far  greater 
than  the  total  output  of  all  these  German  color  plants, 
and  its  last  special  dividend  is  about  twice  the  am- 
ount of  their  total  dividend  payment  in  1913.  The 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  with  about  twice  the  capital 
of  the  largest  German  color  company,  the  Badische, 


and  with  a  government  suit  on  its  hands,  earned  dur- 
ing 1913  net  profits  of  over  $14,000,000,  or  230  per 
cent  on  its  preferred  stock  and  over  70  per  cent  on 
its  common,  while  the  Badische,  with  "the  benevolent 
and  appreciative  support"  of  the  German  government, 
earned  45  per  cent.  In  that  year  the  entire  German 
industry  paid  $11,000,000  in  dividends.  The  Ford  Mo- 
tor Company,  with  one  standardized  product,  does  a 
greater  annual  business  than  all  the  German  color 
plants  with  their  twelve  hundred  products,  and  earns 
four  times  their  combined  dividend  while  paying  three 
times  their  wages. 

Now  that  our  perspective  is  adjusted,  let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  some  of  the  things  which  might  be  done 
with  the  vast  expenditure  of  effort,  money  and  research 
required  to  establish  in  this  country  this  "one-nation" 
industry. 

We  should  first  of  all  review  our  own  almost  bound- 
less natural  resources,  and  especially  should  we  con- 
sider our  gigantic  and  shameful  wastes.  They  offer 
opportunity  for  the  ultimate  development  of  a  score  of 
industries,  each  of  a  magnitude  comparable  to  the  color 
industry  of  Germany,  and  for  the  almost  immediate  up- 
building hundreds  of  smaller  enterprises  relatively  no 
less  profitable.  We  waste,  for  instance,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  tons  of  wood  a  year,  a  billion  feet 
of  natural  gas  a  day,  millions  of  tons  of  flax  straw  at 
every  harvest;  untouched  peat  deposits  fringe  our 
entire  Atlantic  seaboard;  beehive  coke  ovens  flame 
for  miles  in  Pennsylvania,  wasting  precious  ammonia, 
and  excite  no  comment,  while  the  burning  of  a  thous- 
and-dollar house  would  draw  a  mob.  The  whole  South 
is  a  reservoir  of  industrial  wealth,  untapped  in  any  pro- 
per sense.  We  have  heard  these  things  so  often  that 
we  can  go  to  sleep  while  hearing  them.  We  need  to 
really  sense  them,  to  get  before  our  consciousness  a 
clear  conception  of  what  they  actually  mean  in  terms 
of  wasted  wealth  and  present  opportunity.  When 
we  do  this — and  there  is  no  better  time  than  now — 
let  us  apply  the  lesson  of  the  German  coal-tar  color  in- 
dustry to  these  far  greater  problems,  and  solve  them 
by  the  compelling  agency  of  sustained,  intensive  re- 
search. 

To  take  one  illustration  only,  the  application  to  the 
lumber  industry  of  the  South  of  one-tenth  the  research 
energy  and  skill  which  were  required  to  bring  the  coal- 
tar  chemical  industries  to  their  present  proud  pre- 
eminence would  unquestionably  result  in  the  creation 
of  a  whole  series  of  great  interlocking  industries,  each 
more  profitable  than  that  of  lumbering.  The  South 
would  be  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  paper  market 
of  the  world,  it  Avould  transport  denatured  alcohol  by 
pipe  line  and  tank  steamer,  make  thousands  of  tons 
a  day  of  carbohydrate  cattle  feeds,  reorganize  and 
develop  along  new  lines  and  to  far  better  purpose  its 
languishing  naval  stores  industry,  and  find  new  oppor- 
tunity at  every  hand.  To  do  these  things  in  one  in- 
dustry, and  many  things  as  good  in  other  industries, 
requires  only  a  little  faith,  sustained,  courageous  effort, 
and  the  appreciation  by  American  financiers  of  the 
earning  power  of  research. 


NO  SWEDISH  PAPER  EXCHANGE. 

The  Swedish  Paper  Manufacturers  Association  late- 
ly discussed  the  question  of  establishing  an  export  ex- 
change and  sample  collection  at  Stockholm.  After  ful- 
ly considering  the  proposal  it  was  decided  not  to  give 
it  effect. 

With  respect  to  the  laboratory  for  chemicals  and  for- 
est i)roducts  (for  which  a  sum  equalling  $2,240  had  been 
voted),  a  final  decision  was  reserved. 
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James  Logie — "The  Man  Always  on  the  Job." 

"I  heard  that  you  wanted  a  boy,  and  perhaps  you 
will  give  me  a  chance  at  the  job,"  remarked  a  bright 
lad  of  twelve  years,  as  he  stepped  into  a  stationer's 
store  in  Elgin,  Scotland. 

"Guess  you  would  answer  all  right  sonny,"  pleas- 
antly rejoined  the  boss,  "but  I  could  not  take  you  out 
of  school  without  the  consent  of  your  father.  You 
had  better  send  him  down  and  let  me  talk  the  matter 
over  with  him. ' ' 

The  latter  interviewed  the  stationer  early  the  next 
morning.  The  result  was  that  the  youthful  appli- 
cant was  indentured  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
years,  according  to  the  system  that  prevails  in  Scot- 
land between  a  master  and  an  employee  who  wishes 
to  learn  any  trade  or  calling. 

Thus  James  Logie,  of  Toronto,  "the  man  always  on 
the  job,"  who  has  just  embarked  in  business  on  his 


own  behalf,  after  many  years  service  with  large  Scot- 
tish, English  and  Canadian  paper  firms,  secured  his 
first  active  connection  with  the  trade. 

His  experience  and  insight  have  been  thorough  and 
varied.  In  that  stationery  and  paper  house  in  Elgin, 
under  the  terms  of  the  indenture,  he  received  three 
shillings  per  week  for  the  first  year,  four  for  the 
second,  five  for  the  third,  six  for  the  fourth  and  ten 
shillings  per  week  for  the  final  year,  or  about  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half.  What  Canadian  youth  to-day  would 
think  of  taking  a  situation  which  offered  no  greater 
inducements  than  this  small  sum  and  work  from  seven 
thirty  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  each  evening. 
But  young  Logie  was  Scotch  and  possessed  the  deter- 
mination and  decision  to  master  every  detail  of  the 


trade,  believing  that  a  solid  foundation  was  the  best 
on  which  to  erect  a  superstructure  that  would  stand 
the  test  and  strain  of  time,  competition  and  expansion. 
He  was  first  sent  to  the  shipping  room,  learning  how 
to  handle  and  pack  goods;  then  he  was  placed  alter- 
nately behind  the  counter — often  going  out  to  deliver 
parcels  and  working  at  the  books  in  the  office. 

The  result  was  that  at  the  termination  of  the  eon- 
tract,  he  was  well  qualified  for  promotion  and,  at  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  secured  a  splendid  position  as 
manager  of  a  large  retail  stationery  house  in  Inverness, 
the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  where  book,  writing,  bond, 
and  ledger  papers,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  were 
handled  and  sold  in  considerable  volume.  After 
staying  there  a  couple  of  years,  he  went  down  to  the 
seaport  city  of  Liverpool  to  further  broaden  his  know- 
ledge and  grasp  of  affairs,  and  became  identified  with 
a  flourishing  mercantile  printing  concern,  which  dealt 
with  many  establishments.  He  was  given  charge  of 
the  stock  room,  all  lines,  both  incoming  and  outgoing, 
having  to  pass  through  his  hands,  while  he  also  had  to 
assist  in  the  buying.  The  second  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  manager,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  the  sell- 
ing. Applying  himself  diligently  and  unremittingly 
to  his  duties,  his  health  gave  out  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  and  he  believed  that  a  change  would  do  him 
good. 

For  some  time  his  eye  had  been  cast  in  the  direction 
of  Canada,  the  land  of  opportunity,  and  in  company 
with  a  friend,  he  started  for  Toronto,  having  in  his 
pocket  letters  of  introduction  from  several  reputable 
paper  houses  in  the  Old  Country,  who  knew  the  worth 
and  character  of  his  work.  One  of  these  letters  was 
to  John  F.  Ellis,  of  the  Barber-Ellis  Co.,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  Queen  City,  the  bearer  and  his  bosom  compan- 
ion went  straight  to  the  warehouse  of  the  latter  con- 
cern. Mr.  Ellis  received  them  cordially  and  remarked : 
■  ■  Now  I  have  a  vacancy  for  one,  but  I  cannot  give  both 
you  chaps  jobs.  Drop  in  again  to-morrow  and  I  will 
see  what  I  can  do. ' '  Mr.  Logie  was  taken  on,  and  his 
friend  obtained  a  place  with  another  house.  This  was 
in  1889,  and  for  three  years  Mr.  Logie  was  with  this 
firm,  having  charge  of  the  stock  and  attending  to  the 
wants  of  customers,  as  well  as  doing  some  outside  sell- 
ing. 

Going  along  King  Street  one  day,  he  met  T.  A.  Wel- 
don,  manager  of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the  E.  B. 
Eddy  Co.,  who  broached  the  subject  of  working  for 
him,  remarking  that  he  thought  he  could  use  him  to 
advantage.  Mr.  Logie  did  not  give  the  matter  much 
thought  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Weldon  passed,  adding 
that  he  would  see  him  later  in  regard  to  the  proposi- 
tion. Two  days  after,  the  latter  gentleman  again  met 
him,  and  asked  if  he  had  a  photograph  of  himself. 
"None,  except  one  taken  with  my  wife  when  we  were 
married,"  replied  Mr.  Logie,  wondering  at  the  un- 
usual nature  of  the  question.  "Well,  get  and  post  it 
to-night,  sure,  to  Mr.  Eddy,  at"  Hull.    Don 't  fail. ' ' 

The  picture  was  despatched,  and  the  "Match  King 
of  Canada, "  as  he  was  termed,  was  evidently  favorably 
impressed.  Thus  the  sender  of  the  photograph  be- 
came connected  with  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  twenty-two  years,  seventeen  as  sales- 
man under  Mr.  Weldon — until  the  latter  in  1909  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  Montrose  Pa- 
per Mills,  at  Thorold,  after  which  Mr.  Logie  was  ap- 
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pointed  manager  of  the  Toronto  branch,  resigning  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  enter  business  on  his  own  behalf. 
The  esteem  in  which  the  subject  of  this  reference  was 
held  by  the  members  of  the  staff,  was  attested  on  his 
retirement,  when  they  presented  him  with  a  valuable 
gold  watch,  suitably  engraved. 

In  his  present  quarters  in  the  Foy  Building,  32  Front 
Street  West,  Toronto,  Mi'.  Logic  has  been  appointed 
representative  for  several  leading  paper  and  wooden- 
ware  firms  and  has  made  ample  warehouse  arrange- 
ments for  storing  stock.  He  carries  in  his  new  sphere 
of  endeavor  the  best  wishes  of  many  friends.  Speaking 
of  him  the  other  day,  the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
paper  houses  in  the  province,  remarked:  "Yes!  he  is 
one  of  the  fairest  and  squarest  men  in  the  trade,  al- 
ways on  the  job,  and  earning  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence not  only  of  his  customers  but  his  competitors. 
His  word,  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  active  in  season 
and  out,  he  rarely  takes  a  holiday,  and  with  him  it  is 
a  case  of  business  first,  last  and  always.    I  know  of 


no  paper  salesman  who  ranks  higher  in  the  general 
goodwill  of  the  trade,  upholding  its  best  traditions 
and  interests." 

Six  feet  in  stature,  well  built — of  strong  frame  and 
quiet,  gentlemanly  disposition — with  the  capacity  and 
love  for  work,  abundant  energy  and  cool  judgment — 
Mr.  Logie  likes  the  game  of  selling.  He  possesses  the 
faculty  of  retaining  friendships  and  looking  carefully 
after  the  welfare  of  customers.  For  nearly  forty  years 
he  has  made  the  marketing  of  paper,  keeping  stock  and 
supplying  patrons  his  life  work,  and  therein  lies  the 
secret  of  his  strong  connection  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  business.  A  man  of  few  hobbies,  garden- 
ing and  lawn  bowling  claim  his  leisure  hours  in  "the 
good  old  summer  time,"  and  in  the  winter  he  is  found 
at  his  own  fireside,  enjoying  a  quiet  read  and  smoke, 
for  although  a  member  of  several  fraternal  societies — 
Masonic,  Maccabees  and  Workmen — he  much  prefers 
home  associations. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  COMPANY  BUILD 

NEW  DAM 

(■Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


Millinoeket,  Me.,  March  22.  —  In  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  great  pulp  and  paper  industry  of 
Maine  a  prominent  part  has  been  enacted  by  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co.,  a  group  of  capitalists  which  not 
many  years  ago  came  to  Millinoeket — then  a  part  of 
the  forest  wilderness — and  built  a  great  paper  mill. 
That  mill  was  soon  followed  by  another  a  short  dis- 
tance away  and  now  the  same  large  corporation,  which 
has  already  expended  millions  of  dollars  in  Maine,  is 
about  to  commence  upon  the  erection  of  an  immense 
concrete  dam  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Penobscot 
river,  above  its  mills,  which  will  store  billions  of  cubic 
feet  of  water  for  power  purposes  and  Avill  create  a  great 
lake,  20  or  25  miles  in  length,  in  the  heart  of  the  timber- 
land  district  of  Maine.  Work  will  be  commenced  in  the 
spring  and  will  mark  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most 
important  engineering  feats  ever  accomplished  in  the 
state. 

The  dam  is  to  be  erected  at  the  head  of  the  famous 
Ripogenus  gorge,  one  of  the  scenic  attractions  of  the 
state,  where  for  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles, 
the  Penobscot  river,  narrowed  to  a  raging  torrent, 
rushes  down  through  a  narrow  canyon,  whose  pre- 
cipitous sides  tower  from  50  to  100  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

At  the  foot  of  Ripogenus  lake,  a  small  body  of  water, 
about  three  miles  in  length,  wliere  the  gorge  begins 
there  is,  between  the  two  high  walls  of  the  natural 
defile,  a  perfect  site  for  a  dam,  and  liere  the  miglity 
dam,  nearly  50  feet  high  and  several  hundred  feet 
long,  will  be  erected. 

This  is  nearly  40  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad 
in  a  section,  whicli,  before  the  coming  of  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co.  was  a  Avilderness  transversed  only 
by  the  rude  "tote"  roads  of  the  hnnber  operations, 
but  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  supplies 
and  materials  for  the  dam,  a  highway  some  30  miles 
long  from  the  shore  of  ]\Ioosehead  Lake  to  Ripogenus 


gorge  has  been  built  through  the  woods,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  cement  and  other  materials  will  be 
sent  by  rail  to  Moosehead  lake,  ferried  across  on  huge 
scoAvs  to  Lily  Bay,  the  terminus  of  the  road,  and  thence 
taken  by  automobiles  to  the  site  of  the  operation.  The 
road,  which  is  but  one  of  an  important  system  of  woods 
highways  built  by  the  company,  is  a  regular  boulevard, 
coated  with  gravel  and  crushed  rock,  and  built  on 
scientific  principles  and  over  a  carefully  surveyed 
route,  so  that  transportation  may  be  done  efficiently 
and  quickly. 

Six  large  motor  trucks,  which  are  being  manufactur- 
ed specially  for  the  company  by  The  White  Company, 
have  been  contracted  for  and  they  will  be  used  in  hand- 
ling all  materials. 

Two  auto  trucks,  which  have  already  been  used  by 
the  company  in  handling  supplies  for  their  large  opera- 
tions north  of  IMoosehead  lake  have  demonstrated  the 
value  of  the  automobile  in  the  lumber  woods  of  Maine 
and  led  to  the  order  for  the  six  machines.  Without 
them  the  proposition  of  handling  the  materials  for  the 
dam  would  be  a  costly  one,  and  would  make  the  erec- 
tion of  the  dam  almost  prohibitive  in  price. 

The  chief  engineer  on  this  job  will  be  Hardy  S. 
Ferguson  of  New  York  City,  who  also  maintains  a 
Canadian  office,  and  is  one  of  the  considting  engineers 
of  the  International  St.  John  River  Commission  with 
S.  J.  Chapleau  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  was  Mr.  Ferguson 
Avho  planned  the  development  work  already  carried 
out  in  the  storage  of  water  on  the  Penobscot  river, 
and  designed  the  mills  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
(vompany  at  Millinoeket. 

Last  year  a  tract  of  land  11  acres  in  extent  was 
cleared  about  the  head  of  Ripogenus  gorge,  and  the 
necessary  sounding  and  borings  made,  so  that  all  is 
in  readiness  for  beginning  the  work  just  as  soon  as 
the  pitch  of  water  in  the  river  will  permit.    On  the 
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cleared  tract  the  preliminary  work  will  consist  of  the 
erection  of  storehouses,  blacksmith  and  machine  shops, 
engineers'  quarters,  etc.  Housing  and  feeding  the 
small  army  of  men  to  be  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  dam  will  be  no  small  task  so  far  away  from  the 
base  of  supplies. 

Plans  have  been  laid  for  this  great  engineering  work 
for  several  years  past  so  nothing  has  been  overlooked 
and  when  it  is  once  finally  commenced  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  carried  through  to  completion  with  hard- 
ly a  hitch. 

The  possibility  of  power  development  is  one  that 
the  engineers  have  taken  into  consideration  in  making 
the  plans  for  the  dam,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  power 
plant  will  be  installed  and  the  power  transmitted  el- 
ectrically to  the  company's  plants  down  the  river. 

Government  surveys  made  of  the  river  stated  that 
the  gorge  drops  about  214  feet  in  a  distance  of  two 
and  a  quarter  miles,  and  that  under  a  normal  flow  of 
water  there  is  opportunity  to  develop  10,000  h.p.  With 
the  tremendous  storage  created  by  the  dam  the  capac- 
ity of  the  development  is  increased  to  upwards  of 
40,000  h.p. 

Not  only  is  there  a  splendid  site  for  power  develop- 
ment at  tlie  head  of  the  forge,  but  all  the  way  down 
through  the  narrow  walls  of  the  fissure  in  the  earth's 
surface  present  natural  dam  sites  that  would  permit 
an  aggregate  development  of  a  tremendous  amount  of 
power." 


Ripogenus  Gorge,  at  the  head  of  which  G.  N.  P.  Co.  is 
planning-  on  erecting  one  of  the  largest  dams  in 
Maine  during  the  coming  year. 


The  dam  will  cause  a  back  flowage,  which  will  en- 
tirely flow  out  Ripogenus  lake  and  will  merge  the 
waters  of  Ripogenus,  Chesuucook  and  Caribou  lakes, 
into  one  great  body  of  water,  nearly  25  miles  in  length. 
Chesuncook  lake  in  itself  is  18  miles  long  at  the  present 
time,  and  by  means  of  a  timber  dam  erected  by  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  holds  a  storage  of  about 
16  billion  cubic  feet. 

Engineers  have  estimated  that  to  this  amount  the 
new  dam  will  add  from  eight  to  ten  billion  cubic  feet 
more,  which  with  the  already  developed  storage  of 
the  Twin  lake  system  below  of  nearly  15  billion  cubic 
feet  will  give  the  company  a  magnificent  water  stor- 
age, and  insure  a  steady  flow  of  water  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 

The  chief  damage  to  be  done  by  flowing  out  this 
area  will  be  to  timberlands  alone,  and  as  the  Great 
Northern  owns  these  lands  for  the  most  part  little 
difficulty  will  be  encountered  there.    One  or  two  sets 


of  sporting  camps  will  be  many  feet  under  water 
after  the  dam  is  built. 

By  means  of  the  turnpiked  highways  in  the  woods 
and  the  automobile  for  transportation,  both  of  which 
will  figure  largely  in  this  new  development,  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co.,  has  done  a  great  deal  towards 
solving  the  high  cost  of  transportation  in  connection 
with  "toting"  supplies  to  the  lumber  operatioms. 

Several  years  ago  the  company  established  a  depot 
farm  about  13  miles  north  of  Moosehead  lake,  and 
built  a  road  to  it  that  would  do  credit  to  many  of  the 
towns  in  the  state.  Before  that  road  was  done  the  sup- 
plies were  carried  over  a  wood's  road  of  the  typical 
kind  that  are  seen  in  the  forests  and  it  was  estimated 
that  it  cost  the  company  somewhere  near  75  cents  per 
ton  for  transporting  supplies.  After  the  road  was 
finished  this  cost  was  cut  doAvn  to  about  50  cents,  the 
company  still  continuing  to  use  horses.  Last  year 
two  automobiles  were  put  on  and  the  result  was  amaz- 
ing, the  cost  dropping  to  about  10  cents  a  ton  mile. 

The  company  has  built  an  important  system  of  roads 
Avhich  include  the  road  from  Moosehead  lake  to  the 
site  of  the  new  dam,  the  Pittston  farm  road  of  13  miles 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  24  mile  road  from  Rock- 
wood,  where  the  railroad  comes  to  Moosehead.  to  the 
Pittston  farm ;  and  many  miles  of  ordinary  road  which 
has  not  yet  been  turnpiked.  A  steel  bridge,  part  of 
which  was  paid  for  by  the  company  and  part  by  the 
State,  had  to  be  erected  on  one  of  these  roads. 

The  Great  Northern  has  carried  a  march  of  progress 
right  into  the  heart  of  the  great  wilderness  of  the  ]\Iaine 
timberland  section  and  the  prsent  work  marks  but  one 
feature  of  the  great  development  in  the  state  in  con- 
nection with  the  piilp  and  paper  industry. 


WATER  STORAGE  PLANS  ADVANCED. 

Col.  Harry  E.  Talbott,  former  president  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Paper  Companj^,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Canada, 
and  at  present  vice-president  of  the  Mead  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  of  Chillicothe,  0.,  has  just  returned 
from  Columbus,  where,  as  the  only  member  of  the  Day- 
ton Flood  Prevention  Committee  able  to  be  present 
when  the  vote  was  taken,  he  stood  guard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Dayton  and  the  lower  section  of  the  Miami  val- 
ley, while  assaiilt  after  assault  was  being  made  upon 
the  Von  der  Heide  law  by  a  bitter  and  tenacious  oppon- 
ent. Colonel  Talbott  was  beaming  with  smiles  on  his 
return  home,  declaring  that  in  his  opinion  the  fight  is 
won  and  that  the  enemies  of  the  conservancy  movement 
will  be  unable  to  place  any  more  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  establishment  of  the  reservoir  system 
and  the  execution  of  plans  looking  to  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  property  in  the  Miami  valley.  '"The 
friends  of  the  measure  must  now  engage  in  a  cam- 
paign of  education,"  said  Colonel  Talbott.  "Three- 
fourths  of  the  people  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  Miami 
valley  have  been  misled  through  the  art  of  dissembling 
and  as  soon  as  the  truth  is  known  the  whole  valley 
will  ring  in  its  approval  of  the  measure.  There  may 
yet  be  some  straj'  skii-mishes, "  he  continued,  "but  the 
main  fight  is  won  and  the  conservancy  movement  is 
safely  launched.  Within  due  time  we  will  have  our 
valley  properly  and  effectively  protected  against  fu- 
ture devastation  such  as  wept  it  two  years  ago." — 
"Paper."   

William  Hague  Evans,  who  for  over  thirty  years 
was  in  the  paper,  book  and  stationery  business  in  To- 
ronto, passed  away  a  few  days  ago,  aged  seventy-two 
years. 
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Hemlock  as  a  Pulpwood 

Increasing  Use  of  the  Wood  as  a  Source  of  Mechanical 
and  Sulphite  Pulps. 

Hemlock,  which  supplies  more  raw  material  for  pa- 
per pulp  than  any  other  tree  in  the  United  States  ex- 
cept spruce,  is  the  subject  of  study  from  a  forestry 
standpoint  in  a  bulletin  issued  February  3,  1915,  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  au- 
thor being  E.  H.  Prothingham,  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Referring  specifically  to  the  use  of  hemlock  in  pulp 
manufacture,  the  bulletin  says  that  in  1905  hemlock 
formed  11.8  per  cent  of  all  the  wood  used  for  pulp. 
In  1906  and  1907  it  supplied  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount;  in  1908,  17  per  cent;  in  1909,  14  per  cent;  and 
in  1910,  15  per  cent.  During  the  latter  year  its  con- 
sumi^tion  was  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  1905. 

Hemlock  pulp  is  used  for  news,  wrapping,  and  other 
cheap  grades  of  paper,  and  is  manufactured  chiefly 
by  the  sulphite  process.  In  this  process  the  wood  is 
first  chipped  and  then  cooked  in  a  solution  of  calcium 
sulphite,  which  frees  the  fibres  by  dissolving  the  sub- 
stances that  unite  them.  The  dissolved  substances  com- 
prise about  half  the  original  weight  of  the  dry  wood, 
without  bark.  Hemlock  also  furnishes  a  small  am- 
ount of  groundwood  pulp,  but  the  great  bulk  of  this 
is  spruce.  Groundwood  is  inferior  to  chemical  pulp, 
since  the  fibres  become  broken  in  grinding,  while  the 
pulp  contains  the  useless  constituents  which  are  dis- 
solved out  in  the  chemical  process.  As  a  result  it  is 
mealy  and  less  interlaceable,  especially  in  the  case  of 
hemlock,  the  fibres  of  Avhich  are  shorter  than  those  of 
spruce.  In  spite  of  this,  a  very  serviceable  grade  of 
newsprint  paper  can  be  made  from  hemlock  pulp,  75 
per  cent  ground  and  25  per  cent  sulphite,  with  almost 
the  strength,  finish,  and  appearance  of  that  made 
chiefly  of  spruce. 

Since  the  value  per  ton  of  groundwood  is  only  about 
$15,  as  compared  with  $47  for  sulphite  pulp,  the  for- 
mer is  used  as  the  basis  for  news  and  other  cheap 
grades  of  paper,  to  which  a  small  amount  of  sulphite 
pulp  is  added  for  strength.  Spruce  once  furnished 
practically  all  of  both  kinds  of  pulp,  and  still  supplies 
90  per  cent  of  the  mechanical  pulp.  Its  increasing  cost 
lias  brought  about  the  use  of  cheaper  woods  in  the 

ilphite  process,  during  which  so  much  of  the  volume 
IS  lost.  Spruce  now  supplies  less  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  sulphite  pulp,  while  hemlock  supplies  about  25 
per  cent.  The  proportions  of  hemlock  manufactured 
by  the  various  processes  for  the  six  years  from  1905  to 
1910,  inclusive  were : — 

Per  Cent. 

Sulphite  process   94.75 

Mechanical  process   4.5 

Soda  process    .7 

^^ulphate  process  05 


Hemlock  pulpwood  is  marketed  both  as  cordwood 
and  in  the  log.  In  "Wisconsin  pieces  eight  inches  and 
upward  at  the  small  end  are  ordinarily  cut  in  log 
I'  ligths  and  sold  by  the  thousand  board  feet,  1,000 
oard  feet  usually  being  considered  equivalent  to  two 
.;ords.  Pieces  less  than  eight  inches  at  the  small  end 
are  sold  by  the  "gross  cord,"  or  cord  containing  128 
cubic  feet  of  stacked  (not  solid)  wood,  with  the  bark 
on.  Unlike  most  cordwood,  however,  the  pieces  are 
not  cut  in  four-foot  lengths,  but  usually  in  lengths  of 
eight  feet,  twelve  feet,  etc.,  according  to  the  demands 


of  the  mill  to  which  they  are  sold.  Pieces  less  than 
four  inches  at  the  small  end  are  rarely  accepted.  About 
65  per  cent  of  the  wood  is  sold  with  the  bark  on,  33  per 
cent  peeled,  and  about  2  per  cent  rossed. 

The  use  for  pulp  of  waste  material  left  after  lumber- 
ing has  recently  been  introduced  in  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Hemlock  tops  and  broken  and  defective  logs 
are  peeled,  cut  into  five-foot  lengths,  piled  in  the 
woods,  and  sold  by  the  cord.  The  success  of  this  prac- 
tice disposes  of  the  contention  that  the  knots  in  hem- 
lock tops  make  their  use  for  pulp  impracticable.  From 
250,000  to  260,000  cords  of  slab  wood  and  other  saw- 
mill waste  are  now  consumed  every  year  for  pulp. 
About  85  per  cent  of  this  is  manufactured  as  sulphite 
pulp,  and  practically  all  the  rest  as  groundwood.  In 
1908  hemlock  formed  41  per  cent  of  the  sawmill  waste 
used,  and  its  average  value  was  $4.07  per  cord — about 
two-thirds  that  of  hemlock  cordwood  in  the  round. 
In  Wisconsin,  sawmills  often  sell  their  hemlock  slabs 
to  the  paper  mills  for  $3  per  cord,  dry,  or  .$2  green. 

The  cost  and  value  per  cord  and  per  thousand  b.m. 
feet  of  pulpwood  vary  somewhat  ir.  different  regions, 
and  there  are  constant  fluctuations  due  to  changing 
business  conditions.  The  price  also  depends  upon 
whether  the  wood  is  sold  peeled,  rossed,  or  with  the 
bark  on.  In  1909,  according  to  census  reports,  wood 
with  the  bark  on  sold  for  $5.98  a  cord,  while  peeled 
wood  brought  $6.58,  and  the  small  amount  of  rossed 
wood  $12.31  a  cord. 

The  average  f.o.b.  value  per  cord  of  hemlock  in  dif- 
ferent regions  in  comparison  with  other  pulpwoods  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Average  f.o.b.  Value  Per  Cord  of  Hemlock  Pulpwood 
Compared  With  Other  Species. 

Compiled  from  census  reports  for  1907,  1908,  and  1909. 

Spruce  Poplar 
(domes-  (domes- 
Region.  Year.  Hemlock,  tic).  Balsam,  tic). 


Total  

\  1907 

$5 

68 

$8 

55 

$7 

.59 

$7 

85 

1908 

6 

02 

8 

76 

7 

23 

8 

01 

[  1909 

6 

30 

9 

32 

8 

28 

7 

96 

New  England  .  . 

■  1907 

7 

10 

8 

48 

8 

30 

7 

51 

1908 

7 

18 

8 

51 

7 

.58 

7 

54 

New  York  .  .  .  . 

■  1907 

6 

79 

8 

13 

9 

17 

8 

25 

1908 

7 

47 

8 

58 

8 

22 

8 

49 

Pennsylvania   .  , 

f  1907 

5 

13 

9 

26 

8 

62 

,  1908 

5 

05 

10 

94 

9 

53 

9 

16 

Lake  States.   . . 

f  1907 

5 

83 

9 

88 

5 

84 

4 

45 

1908 

1  6 

36 

10 

05 

6 

39 

4 

93 

Pulp  mills  may  pay  as  high  as  $12  per  thousand 
board  feet,  in  the  log,  and  accept  crooked  logs.  This 
fact  is  important  in  view  of  the  low  "mill  run"  value 
of  hemlock  lumber,  which  is  rarely  much  over  $15  per 
thousand  board  feet  at  the  mill,  and  for  which  crooked- 
ness is  a  more  or  less  serious  defect.  The  pulp  mills 
also  prefer  to  receive  their  wood  peeled,  and  will  often 
pay  $1  more  per  thousand  board  feet  for  peeled  than 
for  unpeeled  logs.  Peeled  logs  are  cheaper  to  trans- 
port and  more  durable  than  unpeeled  ones,  and  there  is 
no  expense  for  rossing. — "Paper." 


'  During  the  financial  depression  of  1908  the  mar- 
ket value  of  hemlock  logs  in  northern  Wisconsin  drop- 
ped in  some  eases  to  $7  per  thousand  board  feet  (equiv- 
alent to  $3.50  per  cord)  f.o.b.  cars.  No  logger  would 
deliver  hemlock  pulpAvood  for  less,  and  of  this  amount, 
$2.50  would  probably  go  to  the  jobber  to  whom  the 
work  was  let  out. 
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UMTED  STATES  AOTES 


(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 


The  six  directors  of  the  Cliff  Paper  Company,  whose 
term  had  expired,  were  reelected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing several  weeks  ago  of  the  stockholders  of  that  comp- 
any at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  These  directors  subsequent- 
ly convened  and  reelected  the  folloAving  officers :  J.  F. 
Schoelkopf,  president;  E.  W.  Grigg,  vice-president; 
Paul  E.  Schoelkopf,  secretary-treasurer;  and  M.  J. 
Argy,  superintendent. 

^  ^ 

During  the  last  weeks  of  its  session.  Congress  refus- 
ed to  grant  the  $5,000  appropriation  asked  for  by  the 
Paper  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  carry 
on  special  work. 

#  «  * 

The  Sefton  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Anderson, 
Ind.,  reports  that  all  employees  are  now  working  on 
full  time.  For  some  time  past  the  factory  has  been 
operating  on  part  time,  but  increased  orders  for  paper 
boxes  and  corrugated  specialties  has  necessitated  plac- 
ing all  of  the  350  hands  on  a  full  fifty-four  hour  week 
basis. 

#  *  # 

The  paper  mill  supply  business  conducted  for  many 
years  by  the  late  Adolph  Salomon  at  140  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City,  has  jtist  been  incorporated  under  the 
corporated  name  of  A.  Salomon,  Inc.  E.  Salomon,  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  business  is  president  of  the  new 
corporation.  He  has  been  for  some  time  past  connect- 
ed with  Felix  Salomon  &  Co.,  but  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition with  that  house  to  assume  his  new  duties. 

The  Outlook  Envelope  Company,  Worcester,  Mass., 
the  originators  of  the  United  States  Envelope  Com^Dany 
manufacturers  of  window  envelopes,  announce  that 
they  have  been  successful  in  their  suit  against  the  Sam- 
uel Cupples  Envelope  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  New 
York  City,  for  infringement  of  their  patents  in  win- 
dow envelope  machinery,  which  suit  has  been  in  lit- 
igation for  about  five  years. 

Though  business  generally  during  the  past  year  is 
conceded  to  have  been  bad,  paper  manufacturers  have 
not  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet  in  the  matter 
of  preparing  for  the  future.  This  was  emphasized  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Black 
Clawson  Co.,  paper  machine  mfrs.,  held  several 
weeks  ago  at  Hamilton,  Ohio.  According  to  the  comp- 
any's books,  a  fairly  prosperous  year  was  enjoyed, 
with  bright  prospects  ahead.  This  indicates  that  paper 
manufacturers  have  not  been  adverse  to  purchasing 
new  machinery  and  equipment.  It  was  stated  at  this 
meeting  that  while  certain  periods  of  the  year  showed 
depression,  there  were  other  times  when  substantial 
orders  were  received.  The  machinery  concerns  are  a 
good  barometer  of  the  paper  industry,  and  the  report 
of  this  company  reflects  the  general  situation  in  the 
industry. 

#  *  * 

The  pulpwood  business  established  several  years 
ago  at  Watertown  N.  Y.  by  Frank  A.  Sommerville,  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  corporate  name  of  the 
Summerville  Pulpwood  Company.    The  present  offic- 


f 

es  of  the  company  are  located  in  the  Smith  Building. 
Mr.  Summerville  will  continue  to  be  indentified  with 
the  company,  though  it  is  understood  that  Edward  W. 
Elsworth  is  at  the  head  of  the  corporation.  In  addition 
to  pulpwood  now  handled  the  concern  will  broaden  its 
scope  to  cover  the  sale  of  Canadian  ground  wood  and 
Norwegian  sulphite.  The  greater  part  of  the  pulp  wood 
will  be  produced  from  the  Canadian  markets  at  Que- 
bec. 

#  #  * 

Sailing  from  Fowey,  England,  on  February  24,  the 
steamer  Brantford  arrived  at  Portland,  Me.  last  Aveek 
with  a  cargo  of  1,741  tons  of  China  Clay,  consigned  to 
the  Chase-Leavit  Company,  of  that  place. 

The  paper  manufacturing  plant  of  Case  Brothers, 

at  Highland  Park,  near  Manchester,  Conn.,  suffered 

a  fire  loss  on  Saturday  night  of  last  week,  which  is 

estimated  at  about  .$125,000.    The  fire  is  believed  to 

have  started  in  some  paper  shavings  in  the  finishing 

room,  but  the  exact  cause  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

It  was  only  a  week  previous  that  the  mill  had  resumed 

its  full  operations.    As  soon  as  insurance  adjustments 

are  made,  it  is  understood  that  work  will  be  started  in 

rebuilding  the  burned  parts. 

«       *  * 

The  National  Association  of  Waste  Material  Dealers 
held  its  second  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York  City,  on  Tuesday,  March  16.  Although  only  two 
years  old,  the  association  now  has  101  members.  The 
meeting  of  the  paper  stock  division  was  well  attended, 
and  many  matters  of  importance  were  discussed,  among 
them  being  the  necessity  of  cooperation  with  the  felt 
makers  for  betterment  of  general  conditions.  A  com- 
mittee w^as  appointed  to  negotiate  with  that  assoc- 
iation, and  was  empowered  to  act  in  anv  way  it  saw 
fit. 

The  meeting  of  paper  jobbers  and  manufacturers 
which  was  scheduled  to  take  place  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  at  Washington  this  Avinter,  has  been  post- 
poned to  a  date  not  yet  set.  Mr.  Clark  of  the  paper 
laboratory  says  that  the  meeting  was  postponed  on 
account  of  the  laboratory  being  upset  for  sometime 
past.  He  is  enlarging  his  paper  machine  and  the  work 
has  been  slow  on  account  of  the  amount  of  testing  work 
that  has  been  sent  in  lately.  The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing is  to  allow  the  paper  men  and  the  government  of- 
ficials to  get  together  and  discuss  the  government  pa- 
per specifications. 

*  *  * 

Reports  from  the  John  Brook  Valley  state  that  four 
thousands  cords  of  spruce  pulp  wood  have  been  cut  by 
Beede  Brothers  and  ai-e  awaiting  the  opening  of  the 
Ausable  River  to  be  floated  down  to  Ausable  Forks. 
N.  Y. 

«       #  * 

Joseph  Pauche,  the  papermaker  who  was  caught  in 
the  rolls  of  No.  4  macliine  at  the  Oxford  Paper  mill  at 
Rumford,  Me.  Saturday  evening,  died  ]\Ionday  evening 
at  the  McCarthy  hospital  as  a  result  of  the  shock  and 
the  effects  of  the  accident. 
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The  Green  Bay  Foundry  and  Machine  Works,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  is  at  present  manufacturing  a  new  "safety 
first"  device  for  the  protection  of  workingmen's  hands 
and  arms  while  they  are  working  near  the  large  rolls 
in  paper  mills.  It  is  stated  that  the  company  has  a 
large  call  for  this  device  and  many  of  them  are  being 
installed  in  the  surrounding  mills. 

*  #  * 

The  Paper  Makers'  union  had  another  in  its  series 
of  open  meetings  Sunday  afternoon  of  last  week  in 
Unity  Hall,  West  Fitchburg,  Mass.  It  was  followed 
by  the  regular  business  meeting  of  the  organization, 
at  which  time  a  large  number  of  applicants  were  ad- 
mitted to  membership  and  it  was  voted  that  perman- 
ent headquarters  be  established.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  secure  quarters  for  the  secretary  and  also 
social  rooms  in  the  West  End. 

*  *  * 

A  persistent  rumor  to  the  effect  that  a  portion  of 
the  big  plant  of  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.  of  Westbrook  is 
about  to  be  closed  in  order  to  curtail  the  output  of 
paper  and  dispose  of  the  large  stock  stored  in  the  ware- 
houses is  absolutely  denied  by  General  Manager  Nel- 
son R.  Davis.  He  states  that  of  the  twelve  paper  ma- 
chines in  the  mill  nine  are  in  full  operation,  two  are 
stopped  for  the  purpose  of  repairs  and  alterations  and 
one  is  being  replaced  by  a  large  machine  of  a  new  type. 
«       *  * 

In  reviewing  the  Paper  market  in  Maine,  the  Lew- 
iston  Journal  says:  "American  paper  mills  fear  short- 
age of  wood  pulp  supplies.  Pulp  wood  imports  from 
Russia  have  been  stopped  by  Germans.  There  is  a 
considerable  stock  on  hand  but  unless  conditions  in  the 
Baltic  undergo  a  complete  change,  enabling  the  free 
movement  of  pulp  wood  from  Russia  to  the  pulp  mills 
of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  there  will  be  a 
acute  shortage  of  American  paper  mills  consuming 
chemical  wood  pulp  depend  on  foreign  pulp.  Maine 
paper  mills  are  lucky — they  ;have  their  own  forests 
or  easy  access  to  Canadian  forests." 


Larger  International  Paper 
Company  Dividend 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  25,  1915. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  showing  net  earnings  available  for  dividends 
of  $1,137,709.38,  issued  about  a  month  ago,  has  caus- 
ed some  comment  on  the  part  of  the  preferred  stock- 

olders,  who  are  now  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  get  increased  dividends.  Of 

he  net  earnings  only  $448,134  is  set  aside  for  divi- 
dends— the  balance  being  thrown  into  surplus.  Many 
of  the  stockholders  claim  that  the  earnings  of  the  com- 

any  during  1914  warranted  their  expectations  of  an 
"ncreased  dividend.  If  the  earnings  continue  to  in- 
crease in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  it  is 
pointed  out,  the  company  in  another  year  or  two  ought 
to  be  able  to  increase  its  present  two  per  cent  rate  to 
three  per  cent,  or  possibly  better. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  International  Paper 
Company  has  had  money  to  turn  back  into  plant  ac- 
count. Much  more  then  mere  ordinary  maintenance 
has  been  attended  to.    Not  far  from  $4,000,000  of 


surplus  earnings  has  been  used  in  bringing  plants  up 
to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency,  and  this  money  has 
come  out  of  earnings  and  has  not  been  capitalized  as  in 
the  old  days.  The  result  has  been  a  lowered  cost  of 
production  which  is  very  well  reflected  in  the  satis- 
factory results  of  the  twelve  months  ended  December 
31,  1914. 

A  lessened  demand  for  newsprint  on  the  part  of  the 
press  resulted  from  business  depression.  Added  to 
this  was  a  sudden  influx  of  large  quantities  of  Can- 
adian paper,  coming  in  duty  free  under  the  provisions 
of  the  present  tariff,  which  bears  severely  upon  makers 
of  newsprint  as  a  class.  The  result  was  that  demand 
and  supply  got  out  of  plumb  in  1914  and  this  lack  of 
balance  still  exists.  It  is  reliably  estimated  that  Can- 
ada is  to-day  shipping  1,000  to  1,100  tons  of  news- 
print daily  into  American  markets.  Three  years  ago 
the  entire  newsprint  production  of  Canada  was  only 
450  tons  per  day — but,  to-day  it  is  estimated  at  1,500 
tons,  two-thirds  of  which  comes  to  the  United  States. 

"Our  company  was  able  to  maintain  last  year  the 
same  high  standard  of  depreciation  that  has  held  un- 
der the  present  management,"  said  an  official  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  this  week.  "About  $1,- 
083,538  was  charged  for  depreciation  before  any  divi- 
dend balance  was  struck  and,  in  fact,  before  allowing 
for  interest  obligations.  Back  in  1911  the  allowance 
for  depreciation  was  but  $484,760.  In  the  case  of  our 
company  this  depreciation  allowance  is  very  vital.  The 
property  has  never  had  an  adequate  depreciation  allow- 
ance except  under  the  present  management,  and  the 
change  for  the  better  in  this  respect  is  the  explanation 
of  continued  strong  earnings  in  the  face  of  adverse 
business  conditions." 


INTERNATIONAL  RENEWING  CONTRACTS  ON 
1914  BASIS. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  25,  1915. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  been  renewing 
all  of  its  expiring  contracts  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
terms  as  in  1914.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  tonnage 
the  company  has  been  asking  and  receiving  2.15  cents 
per  pound.  This  is  not  the  advance  that  seemed  pos- 
sible when  the  war  first  broke  out  and  the  demand  for 
newsprint  jumped  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  it  is  a 
maintenance  of  existing  prices.  For  such  sulphite  as 
the  company  makes  in  excess  of  its  requirements  and 
sells  in  the  open  market,  it  is  receiving  a  substantial 
advance  in  price,  which  is  of  course  a  material  aid  to- 
wards net  profits.  The  company  has  adapted  a  strict 
policy  of  selling  only  at  a  price  showing  a  fair  margin 
of  profit.  It  has  declined  to  shade  quotations  to  get 
business,  and  has  naturally  been  obliged  to  pass  by  cer- 
tain orders  that  it  otherwise  could  have  booked.  The 
company  is  at  present  outputting  about  90  per  cent  of 
its  capacity  and  is  earning  at  the  rate  of  between  $4 
and  $4.50  per  share  on  its  $22,406,700  perferred  stock. 


A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Universal  Wall 
Paper  Co.,  of  Toronto,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000.  The  company,  under  its  letters  of  incorporation, 
has  very  wide  powers,  and  among  them  is  to  manu- 
facture and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  wares,  goods  and  mer- 
chandise. 
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S.  F.  Duncan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.,  Toronto,  who  has  been  spending  sev- 
eral weeks  with  his  wife  and  family  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,  has  returned  home. 

*  *  * 

The  Thorold  Pulp  Co.,  whose  plant  was  destroyed  by 
fire  some  weeks  ago  at  Thorold,  Ont.,  have  razed  the 
old  building,  and  are  making  preparations  for  the 
erection  of  their  new  mill,  work  on  which  will  be 
rushed. 

Robson  Black,  of  Toronto,  a  well-known  newspaper 
man  and  writer  for  magazines,  has  been  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  and  will 
enter  upon  his  new  duties  in  Ottawa  on  May  1.  He 
takes  the  place  of  James  Lawler,  who  resigned  some 
time  ago  in  order  to  assume  a  position  in  the  forestry 
branch  as  editor  of  the  literature  sent  out  by  that  de- 
partment. 

*  *  * 

The  householders  of  Toronto  are  comparatively  hap- 
py as  they  can  now  dispose  of  old  papers,  magazines 
and  mixed  rags  of  all  kinds  to  good  advantage.  Here- 
tofore, it  has  been  impossible  for  the  thrifty  house  wife 
to  get  rid  of  loose  newspapers  and  magazines  at  any 
price  as  the  dealers  confined  their  purchases  to  the 
stores,  factories  and  the  business  centre  of  the  city. 
The  Western  Rag  and  Metal  Co.,  Limited,  442  King 
Street,  East,  Toronto,  have  announced  that  they  want 
one  thousand  tons  of  paper  and  rags,  and  will  gladly 
call  in  response  to  a  telephone  message.  Some  of  the 
prices  announced  are :  White  cotton  and  woolen  rags 
per  pound,  one  cent ;  mixed  rags  of  all  kinds  per  pound 
three  quarters  of  a  cent ;  tailor  clips,  three  to  five  cents 
per  pound;  bundled  newspapers  and  magazines,  per 
hundred  poimds,  twenty-five  cents;  loose  newspapers 
per  hundred  pounds,  twenty  cents. 

*  *  * 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  Preston  and  Sons, 
Limited,  of  Brantford,  with  a  capital  stock  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  engage  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  business  and  to  acquire  the  business 
and  assets  of  T.  H.  Preston,  including  the  Brantford 

Exposition  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  F.N.  Burt  Co.,  Toronto, 
will  be  held  on  March  31.  The  company  has  just  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarter  per  cent 
on  the  preferred  stock  and  one  per  cent  on  the  com- 
mon stock  for  the  past  quarter.  The  net  profits  for 
the  past  year  were  .$212,392  or  Avithin  $5,000  of  reach- 
ing the  profits  of  1913.  The  total  surplus  is  $152,263 
compared  with  $145,635  in  1913.  This  shoAving  was 
made  possible  by  the  reduction  of  the  common  divi- 
dend from  six  to  four  per  cent,  which  economy  in  dis- 
biirsement  permitted  a  larger  amount  to  be  carried 
forAvard  to  the  current  year.  The  total  assets  of  the 
company  are  $3,303,148.  The  Paeifie-Burt  Co.  has 
just  declared  a  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per 
pent  on  the  preferred  stock. 


The  fire  ranging  force  of  Ontario  Avill  be  reduced  by 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  because  of 
an  arrangement  Avith  the  Dominion  Raihvay  Board,  by 
which  the  latter  undertakes  to  patrol  five  hundred 
miles  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Raihvay  line  betAveen 
Sudbury  and  Port  Arthur.  Men,  who  live  in  the  north 
country,  and  have  had  bush  experience,  are  to  be 
given  the  preference. 

*  *  * 

An  important  change  has  taken  place  on  the  Toronto 
News,  C.  Lesslie  Wilson,  of  the  Wilson  Publishing  Co., 
acquiring  the  stock  of  T.  C.  Pearce,  and  succeeding  him 
as  General  Manager  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
entered  upon  his  ncAv  duties.  He  has  been  for  seA'eral 
years  business  manager  of  the  Wilson  Publishing  Co., 
which  supplies  about  tAvo  hundred  weekly  papers  in 
Ontario  Avith  ready  print  "insides. " 

*  »       *  * 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  went  into 
eifect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  appears  to  be 
Avorking  out  satisfactorily,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  million  dollars  has  been  collected  by  the  Board.  It 
is  said  that,  in  a  normal  year,  the  amount  from  total 
annual  assessments  Avould  reach  nearly  as  much  again. 
Over  tAvo-thirds  of  the  employers  of  Ontario  have  paid 
the  full  year's  assessment  into  the  Board.  Since  the 
Act  came  into  force  three  months  ago  about  two  thous- 
and notices  of  accidents  have  been  sent  to  the  Board, 
but  nearly  half  of  these  did  not  mean  loss  of  Avork 
for  over  seven  days,  so  no  claim  can  be  made.  Thirty- 
five  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  since  January  1, 
Avhich  come  under  the  Act.  It  is  expected  that,  when 
the  tabulation  of  employers  is  complete,  there  will  be 
a  substantial  reduction  in  nearly  all  the  groups  so 
far  as  the  assessment  is  concerned.  Pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers  come  under  class  tAvo.  The  rate  on 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  is  1.40,  and  on  paper 
mills  not  manufacturing  Avood  pulp,  1.20  on  the  total 
on  the  pay  roll. 

*  *  * 

The  many  friends  in  the  trade  of  Fred.  W.  Halls,  of 
the  Fred.  W.  Halls  Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  will  sympa- 
thise Avith  him  in  the  loss  of  his  father,  William 
Halls,  a  leading  contractor,  who  passed  away  a  feAV 
days  ago. 

*  *  * 

The  Lumbermen's  Safety  Association,  has  been 
granted  a  charter  Avith  headquarters  in  Toronto,  with- 
out share  capital,  to  promote  and  carry  on  the  Avork 
of  prevention  of  accidents  in  the  lumbering  industry 
and  in  any  other  industries  AA^hich  may  for  the  time 
being  and  from  time  to  time  be  assessable  by  the 
Workmen 's  Compensation  Board  in  the  same  insurance 
group  as  lumbering  and  generally  to  represent  em- 
ployers engaged  in  such  industries  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Compensation  Act.  The  iu- 
coi'porators  are  John  R.  Booth,  Sir  H.  K.  Egan  and 
Hon.  George  Gordon  of  OttaAva,  D.  McLaclilin  of  Arn- 
prior,  and  William  E.  BigAvood,  of  Toronto. 
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Edward  M.  Hall,  Deferiet,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  the  Hall 
Process  Corporation,  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,132,258. 

The  inventor  says :  The  object  I  have  in  view,  is  to 
produce  wood  pulp,  the  fibres  of  which  shall  be  longer, 
stronger  and  more  uniform  than  those  secured  by  any 
of  the  mechanical  processes  now  in  use.  The  most  wide- 
ly used  mechanical  process  consists  in  subjecting  logs 
of  wood  to  the  abrasive  action  of  the  surface  of  a  re- 
volving circular  stone.  In  this  process  the  fibres  sep- 
arated from  the  wood  are  lodged  on  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  and  are  subjected  to  a  rolling  and  grinding 
action,  as  the  stone  passes  under  the  surface  of  the  logs, 
thereby  weakening  the  fibres  and  breaking  them  into 
short  lengths. 

My  invention  relates  to  a  method  and  means  for  pre- 
venting this  grinding  of  the  separated  fibres,  and  I 
accomplish  this  by  depositing  the  fibres  in  suitable 
depressions  located  in  the  periphery  of  the  stone,  where- 
by they  are  protected  from  the  grinding  action  as  the 
surface  of  the  stone  passes  under  the  various  logs  to 
be  ground. 

Fig.  1  is  a  vertical  section  of  a  well  known  form  of 
I'.ulp  machine  in  which  the  stone  is  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  my  nivention.  Fig.  2  is  an  end  view  and  Fig. 
3  a  front  view  of  a  portion  of  the  stone  showing  one 
method  of  practising  my  invention,  and  Figs.  4,  5,  6,  7 
and  8  are  front  views,  respectively,  of  a  portion  of 
the  stone  showing  other  methods  of  practising  my  in- 
vention. 

The  circular  stone  1,  employed  for  reducing  the  wood 
to  fibre,  is  mounted  in  a  vertical  position  on  a  shaft 
2,  turning  in  suitable  bearings.  The  upper  half  of  the 
stone  is  covered  with  a  hood  3,  containing  one  or  more 
pockets  or  magazines  for  the  reception  of  the  wood  to 
be  reduced  to  fibre.  In  Fig.  1  I  have  shown  a  machine 
having  three  magazines  4,  5  and  6,  which  is  the  usual 
number  in  machines  most  generally  in  use. 

In  the  operation  of  this  device  the  stone  is  caused 
to  revolve  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  the  logs 
7,  having  been  first  barked  and  otherwise  prepared, 
are  placed  into  the  magazines,  so  that  they  lie  on  the 
surface,  and  with  their  sides  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
stone.  Pressure  is  applied  to  the  followers  8,  and  the 
logs  are  forced  against,  and  subjected  to,  the  abrasive 
action  of  the  surface  of  the  revolving  stone. 

At  a  point  below  its  axis  a  spray  of  water  9  is  di- 
rected onto  the  surface  of  the  stone.  A  sufficient  am- 
ount of  the  moisture  is  carried  around  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  logs, 
and  convert  the  fibres  into  a  soft  mass,  which  is  wash- 
ed off  the  surface  of  the  stone  and  falls  into  the  vat 
beloAv. 

For  many  years  prior  to  my  invention  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  roughen  the  surface  of  the  stone  used 
in  these  pulj)  machines  and  one  customary  plan  for 
shai-pei'ins'  the  stone  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  2  and  3, 
wherein  the  surface  d,  between  the  gi-ooves  c,  is  shown 
as  beins  seared,  with  shallow  depressions  a,  extending 
across  the  surface  of  the  stone  at  an  angle  to  its  axis, 
between  which  are  the  slightly  raised  portions  b.  The 
stone  1  is  caused  to  revolve  in  the  direction  of  the  ar- 


row at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  varying  from  150  to  250 
revolutions  per  minute,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
stone.  Points  on  the  slightly  raised  diagonal  ridges 
b,  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  logs  in  lines  substantially 


perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  fibres,  which  are 
torn  out  and  separated  from  the  mass  which  makes 
up  the  log.    Those  fibres  which  are  torn  out  of  the 
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left  hand  portion  of  the  log  in  magazine  4  are  caught 
on  the  surface  of  the  stone  and  as  it  moves  forward 
the  fibres  are  subjected  to  a  rolling  or  grinding  action 
between  the  surface  of  the  stone  and  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  logs  in  the  same  magazine,  and  as  the 
stone  moves  forward  all  of  the  fibres  separated  at  the 
first  magazine  are  subjected  to  further  grinding  ac- 
tion in  magazines  5  and  6.  The  fibres  are,  therefore, 
not  only  ground  in  the  same  magazine  in  which  they 
are  separated,  but  are  subjected  to  additional  grind- 
ing in  other  magazines,  and  this  results  in  bruising  the 
fibres  and  breaking  them  up  into  short  lengths.  This 
process,  practised  for  many  years  without  substantial 
change,  results  in  the  production  of  pulp,  the  fibres 
of  which  are  so  short  and  so  weak  that  it  is  impractic- 
able to  attempt  the  commercial  production  of  print 
paper  solely  from  such  pulp.  Hence  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  mix  the  pulp  produced  by  the  mechanical 
process  I  have  described  with  chemically  prepared 
pulp,  the  fibres  of  which  are  longer  and  stronger,  in 
the  proportion  of  75  to  80  per  cent  mechanically  pre- 
pared pulp  to  25  to  20  per  cent  chemically  prepared 
pulp. 

I  have  discovered  an  important,  and,  I  believe,  a 
radically  new,  improvement,  in  the  above  described 
mechanical  process  of  reducing  wood  to  pulp. 

My  invention  consists  in  subjecting  the  wood  to  be 
reduced  to  pulp  to  the  abrasive  action  of  a  rapidly  mov- 
ing roughened  surface,  and  then  withdrawing  the  sep- 
arated fibres  and  depositing  them  in  depressions  in 
the  abrasive  surface  so  as  to  protect  the  fibres  from 
being  subjected  to  an  appreciable  and  objectionable 
grinding  action  between  the  abrasive  surface  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  logs. 

One  plan  for  utilizing  my  invention,  in  connection 
with  the  pulp  machines  I  have  described  above,  is 
shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  wherein  a  series  of  grooves  c 
are  indicated  extending  across  and  located  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone.  The  surface  of  the  stone  between  the 
grooves  is  roughened  in  the  usual  manner.  As  an 
abrasive  surface  d  comes  under  the  left  hand  imder 
surface  of  the  log  7  in  magazine  4,  the  fibres  which 
are  torn  out,  instead  of  remaining  on  the  surfce  of 
the  stone,  are  pushed  down  into  the  next,  or  one  of  the 
succeeding  grooves  c,  and  are  thus  removed  from  the 
abrasive  surface  of  the  stone  and  protected  from  the 
grinding  action  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  sub- 
jected in  the  same  and  succeeding  magazines.  This  is 
the  action  which  takes  place  as  each  abrasive  surface 
passes  under  the  logs  in  the  various  magazines,  and 
thus  the  fibres,  or  the  greater  portion  of  them,  are  col- 
lected in  the  grooves  c,  and  protected  from  the  objec- 
tionable grinding  action  as  they  pass  under  the  logs  in 
the  various  magazines,  until  they  pass  under  the  spray 
9,  which  washes  them  out  of  the  grooves  into  the  tank 
below.  I  have  shown  the  grooves  e  of  triangular  shape 
and  disposed  in  a  straight  line  across  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  and  parallel  with  its  axis,  I  prefer  to  make 
the  grooves  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep  and  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  wide  at  their  mouths,  and  to  dispose  them 
around  the  surface  of  the  stone  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  apart,  measuring  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
grooves. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  grooves  of  the  shape 
and  general  direction  of  location  shown  in  Pigs.  2  and 
3,  and  separated  from  each  other  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  are  most  readily  produced  in  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  and  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  collect  the 
fibres,  from  which  they  are  easily  discharged  by  the 
action  of  the  spray,  assisted  by  the  centrifugal  force 


of  the  revolving  stone.  But  without  departing  from  | 
my  invention,  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  grooves,  j 
the  distance  between  them  and  the  direction  in  which  [ 
they  extend  across  the  stone  may,  of  course,  be  varied,  j 
The  grooves  may  extend  across  the  face  of  the  stone  in 
a  wavy  line  or  in  a  straight  line,  but  at  an  angle  to 
the  axis  of  the  stone,  as  is  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5  re- 
spectively. 

Instead  of  grooves  extending  entirely  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone,  I  may  use  cells  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  stone,  and  located  in  lines  either  parallel 
or  at  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  stone,  and  the  cells 
of  one  line  may  be  staggered  with  reference  to  those 
of  another  line,  as  are  shown  in  Figs.  6,  7  and  8  re- 
spectively. It  is  also  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
confined  in  the  practice  of  my  invention  to  the  use  of 
a  circular  stone,  but  the  abrasive  implement  may  be  of 
any  suitable  form  and  its  surface  may  be  made  of  any 
suitable  material. 

By  the  use  of  my  process  I  secure  an  increased  out- 
put and  a  superior  quality  of  pulp  for  the  amount  of 
power  consumed.  The  fibres  of  the  pulp  produced  by 
my  process  are  long  and  strong  enough  to  permit 
of  the  manufacture  of  paper,  wholly  from  this  pulp 
without  the  addition  of  any  chemically  prepared  pulp. 
This  results  in  a  very  considerable  saving  in  the  cost 
of  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  elimination  of  sev- 
eral troublesome  features  experienced  in  the  produc- 
tion of  paper  from  mixed  pulp. 

The  fibres  of  chemically  prepared  pulp  shrink  more 
readily  than  the  fibres  of  mechanically  prepared  pulp 
when  subjected  to  the  heat  necessary  to  evaporate  the 
water  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  the  paper,  re- 
sulting in  the  drawing  of  the  web  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  paper  sometimes  "curls"  on  the  rolls.  Also, 
the  chemically  prepared  piilp  is  frequently  "gummy," 
which  tends  to  cause  the  paper  to  stick  to  the  rolls  as 
it  passes  through  the  presses.  These  objectionable  fea- 
tures, present  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  mixed 
pulp,  are  entirely  eliminated  when  paper  is  made 
wholly  from  pulp  produced  by  my  process,  in  which 
the  fibres  are  clean  and  uniform  in  strength  and 
quality. 


MEASURING  THE  DENSITY  OF  WHOLESTUFF. 

An  Apparatus  for  Measuring  or  Determining  the  Vis- 
cosity of  Wholestuff  in  the  Beater. — Arthur  B. 
Green,  of  Portland,  Me.,  Inventor,  assignor  to  S. 
D.  Warren  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

U.S.  Patent  No.  1,125,017,  January  12,  1915. 

The  patentee  says  of  his  invention: — The  invention 
relates  to  apparatus  for  measuring,  indicating,  and 
making  a  record  of  the  variations  in  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  paper  "stuff"  during  the  beating  opera- 
tion by  which  the  surface  friction  against  solid  bodies 
and  internal  friction,  or  viscosity,  may  be  definitely 
determined  in  relation  to  a  given  standard.  By  meas- 
uring and  indicating  the  variations  in  these  physical 
properties  during  the  process  of  beating,  the  extent 
of  treatment  the  stuff  has  undergone  may  be  very  ac- 
curately judged,  and  by  so  blending  the  various  in- 
gredients of  the  paper  ^uff  as  to  bring  these  physical 
properties  to  definite  values  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation  of  each  run,  the  density  of  the  stuff  (that 
is,  the  required  proportion  of  solid  matter  to  water) 
may  be  regulated  according  to  a  predetermined  stand- 
ard. 
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The  improved  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose 
comprises  an  object  of  desired  form,  preferably  a  pro- 
late spheroid  with  projecting  polar  spurs,  or  it  may  be 
more  familiarly  termed  approximately  lemon-shaped, 
submerged  in  the  stuff  having  a  normally  unobstructed 
flow  in  the  tub,  which  is  open  to  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  this  object  or  drag  being  held  against  lateral  dis; 
placement  but  adapted  to  be  moved  longitudinally  of 
the  tub  through  the  friction  of  the  stuff  as  it  continu- 
ously flows  past  under  the  influence  of  a  constant  pro- 
pelling mechanism  operating  at  constant  speed. 

The  resistance  of  this  object,  or  drag,  to  the  passage 
of  the  stuff  depends  upon  the  two  physical  factors 


named — that  is,  surface  and  internal  friction  of  the 
stuff — and  the  total  resistance  is  measured  by  a  suit- 
able system  of  lever  connections  between  the  drag 
suppoi'ting  rod  and  an  indicator  on  a  scale,  and  the 
variations  in  such  resistance,  which  correspond  with 
the  variations  in  the  density  and  fluidity  of  the  stuff, 
are  recorded  by  means  of  connection  between  said  lever 
system  and  an  automatically  operated  recording  de- 
vice. By  varying  the  shape  of  the  submerged  drag, 
cither  of  the  eleitients  of  resistance  may  be  accentuated 
above  the  other,  and  thus  it  may  be  made  to  measure 
to  the  greater  degree  whichever  of  the  elements  varies 
the  most  under  given  conditions. 

It  is  found  that  the  lemon-shaped  drag  tends  to  em- 
hasize  the  viscosity  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  force 
exerted  by  the  stuff  upon  the  drag. 

In  the  drawings,  Figure  1  is  a  front  elevation  of  the 
measuring  and  recording  apparatus,  the  rod  to  which 
the  drag  is  attached  being  shown  broken;  Fig.  2  is,  a 
sectional  view  of  the  supporting  sleeve,  secured  to  the 


drag  rod,  on  line  3 — 3,  Fig.  1;  Fig.  3  is  an  elevation 
of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1,  viewed  from  the  right 
of  that  figure ;  Fig.  4  is  a  plan  of  the  beater  tub  show- 
ing the  position  of  the  drag  and  of  the  shaft  which 
supports  the  measuring  and  recording  apparatus  in 
relation  to  the  tub ;  and  Fig.  5  is  a  vertical  section  of 
the  tub  on  line  5 — 5,  Fig.  4. 

Referring  to  the  drawings  by  indicating  characters, 
1  is  a  lemon-shaped  bulb  or  drag  submerged  in  the  stuff 
tvib  T  of  the  beater.  2  is  the  supporting  rod  for  the 
drag  which  passes  up  through  a  sleeve  3  vertically  ad- 
justable thereon,  and  supported  in  journals  4  carried 
by  arm  5  of  the  supporting  frame  6.  This  frame 
and  the  whole  apparatus  is  supported  upon  a  shaft  7 
which  has  bearings  upon  one  side  of  the  tub  T  and 
upon  a  central  vertical  partition,  or  mid-feather,  M, 
in  the  tub,  as  indicated  in  dotted  lines,  Fig.  4;  the 
frame  6  being  keyed  to  the  shaft  7. 

The  sleeve  3  and  rod  2  with  other  parts  attached 
thereto  may  be  tilted  upon  the  journal  4  in  a  plane  par- 
allel with  the  length  of  the  tub.  An  indicating  finger  8 
is  pivoted  at  9  upon  an  arm  10  projecting  upward  from 
the  frame  6,  and  a  link  11  is  pivoted  at  one  end  to  the 
indicating  finger  8  above  its  pivotal  point  9,  and  at  its 
other  end  the  link  is  pivoted  at  12  to  the  sleeve  3,  so 
that  as  the  rod  2  and  sleeve  3  are  tilted  upon  the  jour- 
nal 4,  the  indicating  finger  8  will  be  caused  to  swing  up 
and  down  upon  its  pivot  9,  the  point  of  the  finger 
swinging  over  the  scale  S,  graduated  in  suitable  units. 
13  is  an  upwardly  projecting  arm  of  the  supporting 
frame,  and  between  its  upper  end  and  a  holding  sleeve 
14,  which  is  secured  to  the  rod  2,  is  a  cylindrical  cas- 
ing 15,  containing  a  coiled  spring  16. 

A  piston  rod  17  within  the  cylinder  15  extends  out- 
ward and  is  pivoted  at  18  to  the  sleeve  14.  To  the 
inner  end  of  the  piston  rod  17  a  piston  19  is  attached, 
and  the  corresponding  end  of  the  cylinder  15  is  pivot- 
ally  connected  by  a  screw-threaded  rod  20  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  arm  13,  and  may  be  adjusted  longitudinally 
by  means  of  nuts  21  upon  either  side  of  the  arm  13,  and 
vertically  in  a  slot  29  in  the  upper  end  of  that  arm,  Fig. 
4. 

Sleeve  14  is  also  adjustable  vertically  on  rod  2  to 
correspond  with  this  vertical  adjustment  in  slot  29.  The 
object  of  these  two  adjustments,  affecting  the  ele- 
vation of  the  casing  15  with  its  spring  16  above  the 
journal  4,  is  to  compensate  for  errors  in  the  stiffness  of 
the  spring  16,  so  as  to  obtain  comparable  results  from 
different  instruments.  A  stiff  spring  should  be  placed 
below  the  normal  elevation;  a  weak  spring,  above  the 
normal  elevation. 

The  piston  19  is  adjustable  on  the  rod  17,  and  on  this 
rod  near  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder  15  is  an  ad- 
justing, or  stop-nut  22,  by  which  the  compression  of 
the  spring  16  is  limited,  as  also  the  movement  of  the 
rod  17  out  of  the  cylinder,  thus  determining  the  up- 
ward movement  of  the  indicating  finger  8  caused  by  its 
connection  through  the  link  11  with  the  upper  end  of 
the  sleeve  3  when  that  end  swings  to  the  right  Fig  1. 

By  the  adjustment  of  the  nut  22  on  the  rod  17,  and 
the  nuts  21  on  the  rod  20,  the  several  parts  can  be  reg- 
ulated so  that  the  finger  8  will  stop  at  the  extreme  lim- 
its of  the  scale  S,  which  indicates  the  maxiraiun  move- 
ment of  the  drag  1  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  paper 
stuff  as  it  flows  past  the  drag  within  the  tub  T. 

In  the  drawing  the  rod  2  is  shown  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion which  indicates  the  mean  reading  on  the  scale 
corresponding  to  such  vertical  position,  Avhich  is  due 
to  the  eccentric  position  of  the  journal  4  in  relation  to 
the  rod.   The  centers  of  the  three  pivotal  points,  4,  12, 
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and  18  are  in  the  same  vertical  line.  Upon  the  pivot  9 
is  secured  a  crank  arm  23  to  which  is  pivoted  one  end 
of  a  connecting  rod  24,  the  other  end  of  which  rod  is 
pivoted  to  a  second  crank  arm  25,  and  this  arm  25  is 
rigidly  attached  to  a  recording  arm  26,  the  pen  or  pen- 
cil of  which  is  adapted  to  bear  upon  and  leave  its  mark 
upon  the  graduated  dial  27  as  it  is  rotated  by  the  usual 
clockwork  provided  in  such  apparatus. 

In  Figs.  4  and  5,  B  is  the  beater  "roll"  which,  by  its 
operation  of  beating  the  material,  causes  the  paper  stuff 
to  continuously  flow  around  the  mid-feather  M  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrows,  due  to  the  angle  at 
which  the  partition  or  backfall  P  is  placed  in  relation 
to  the  beater  B.  The  drag  1  may  be  swung  upward  out 
of  the  tub  T,  upon  the  shaft  7,  or  otherwise  raised, 
while  the  tub  is  being  emptied  and  a  new  charge  put  in. 


Ottawa  Notes 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  March  25. — Alterations  in  the  rates 
on  news  print  from  Ottawa,  Hull,  Grand  Mere,  Shaw- 
inigan  Falls  and  other  points  from  which  pulpwood 
is  shipped  to  Brandon,  Winnipeg  and  other  Western 
points  has  been  made  by  the  Railway  Commission. 
Responding  to  an  application  by  the  Brandon  Board 
of  Trade,  which  complained  that  while  Winnipeg 
enjoyed  a  commodity  rate  on  news  print  Brandon 
did  not,  the  Board  took  up  the  matter  and  as  a  result 
the  rate  to  Brandon  has  been  reduced  from  81  cents 
to  75  cents  per  hundred  miles  while  the  rate  to 
Winnipeg  has  been  increased  from  61  cents  to  63 
cents.  The  new  commodity  rates  have  been  based  on 
the  5th  class  rate  from  Fort  William  plus  15  cents 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Espanola  and  Sturgeon  Falls 
and  25  cents  from  Ottawa,  Hull,  Grand  Mere,  Shaw- 
inigan  Falls  and  Windsor  Falls. 

*       »  « 

Shipping  facilities  will  be  furnished  for  a  district 
rich  in  pulpwood  owing  to  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  a  limited  operation  of  the  National 
Transcontinental  Railway  between  Winnipeg  and 
Moneton.  The  announcement  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  to  take  over  the  road  and  of  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  partially  operate  It 
was  made  in  the  Senate  a  week  ago.  The  matter  has 
been  the  subject  of  debate  during  the  previous  week, 
some  senators  having  claimed  that  there  were  thous- 
ands of  cords  of  pulpwood  which  would  be  shipped  to 
Quebec  pulp  mills  if  the  shipping  facilities  were  af- 
forded, while  others  had  contended  that  it  would  be 
economically  impossible  to  ship  pulpwood  in  this  dir- 
ection. Last  week  Senator  Casgrain  of  Montreal 
stated  that  the  pulpwood  could  be  taken  by  train  over 
the  N.  T.  R.  from  the  Abitibi  district  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  St.  Maurice  river  and  then  floated  down 
to  the  mills.  The  debate  finally  concluded  with  the 
announcement  by  Senator  Lougheed,  Government  lead- 
er in  the  Upper  Chamber,  that  the  Government  itself 
would  operate  the  line  before  spring.  A  Bill  which 
as  originally  drafted  would  have  proved  a  source  of 
menace  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada  has 
been  amended  according  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  by  the  special  committee  to  which  it  was  referred 
and  will  shortly  come  before  Parliament.    This  is  the 


bill  introduced  by  Mr.  George  H.  Bradbury  to  pre- 
vent the  pollution  of  navigable  waters.  It  would  have 
heavily  penalized  lumbermen,  paper  mill  operators  and 
others  who  allowed  sawdust,  chips,  or  any  effluent 
to  be  discharged  into  navigable  streams  or  streams 
flowing  into  them,  in  any  part  of  Canada.  This  would 
have  worked  unnecessary  hardship  in  thinly  settled 
portions  of  the  country  where  pulp  mills  are  establish- 
ed but  as  amended  the  bill  will  onlj^  apply  in  areas 
designated  by  the  Government  which  will  in  effect 
mean  in  thickly  settled  districts. 

*  *  * 

The  Upper  Ottawa  Improvement  Company  has  filed 
its  1915  scale  of  rates  to  be  charged  to  lumber  and 
paper  companies  on  the  Ottawa  river  making  use  of  its 
facilities.  On  the  whole  the  rates  show  an  increase. 
As  compared  with  1914  the  tariff  is  as  follows:  Tolls, 
6  rates  greater,  2  less  and  3  the  same  as  in  1914;  toAv- 
ing,  driving  and  sweeping,  10  rates  greater,  4  the  same 
as  1914;  boom  working  and  driving,  7  rates  greater, 
1  less,  2  the  same  as  1914;  towing,  10  rates  greater,  1 
less  and  1  the  same  as  1914;  towing  per  hour,  7  rates 
same  as  1914. 

*  *  * 

The  announcement  in  Parliament  by  Sir  George  Fos- 
ter last  Monday  that  Canada  might  succeed  in  arrang- 
ing a  i^reference  with  Cuba  is  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  in  the  Dominion. 
Among  Cuba's  imports  paper  products  largely  figure. 
Hitherto  she  has  imported  largely  from  the  United 
States  but  with  a  preference  arrangement  with  Canada 
it  is  confidently  expected  by  Canadian  paper  manu- 
facturers that  the  Dominion  might  capture  a  large  part 
of  this  trade. 

*  *  * 

Whether  or  not  paper  is  a  suitable  material  for  use  in 

the  manufacture  of  strong  boots  has  been  a  feature  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  military  fotwear  served  out  to 
Canadian  contingents,  now  being  conducted  at  Ottawa 
by  a  special  parliamentary  committee.  Statements  had 
been  made,  in  commendation  of  the  boots  in  question, 
that  their  soles  contained  paper.  It  has  been  brought 
out  in  evidence  that  the  "paper"  is  leatherboard  which 
is  used  in  connection  with  the  steel  shank  placed  in 
most  of  the  boots  manufactured  for  the  troops.  The 
fact  that  this  material  is  quite  generally  used  in  high- 
grade  boots  proved  a  surprise  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  public  who  had  first  imagined  that  when  the  boots 
contained  paper  they  condemned  themselves.  However, 
the  fact  that  light  is  coming  on  this  subject  was  proved 
at  yesterday's  meeting  of  the  committee  when  Mr.  F. 
B.  McCurdy  one  of  its  members,  pointed  out  that  the 
Japanese,  who  were  ranked  as  progressive  people,  had 
used  paper  footwear  in  the  Rasso- Japanese  war  with 
alleged  good  results. 


The  Hungerford  Talc  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  granted 
a  provincial  charter,  with  a  share  capital  of  fifty  thous- 
and dollars  and  head  office  in  Toronto.  The  incor- 
porators are  H.  B.  Hungerford,  M.  B.  Orde  and  E.  J. 
Durkes  of  Chicago,  David  Plant  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  Wm.  H.  Wallbridge,  of  Toronto.  The  powers  of 
the  new  company  are  very  wide,  and  deal  principally 
with  the  development  of  mines  and  mineral  lands. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS 

There  is  not  much,  new  or  interesting  to  report  in 
the  paper  market,  except  that  news  print  is  rather  easy 
in  price,  and  some  of  the  larger  mills  are  not  as  busy 
as  they  have  been.  It  is  said  in  some  quarters  that  the 
demand  has  fallen  off  by  about  twenty  per  cent  at 
home  and  abroad,  owing  to  the  reduced  size  of  news- 
papers, and  the  decrease  in  advertising.  However,  a 
better  feeling  is  prevailing  in  the  publishing  business, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Easter  holidays  are  over  and  busi- 
ness gets  off  well  to  a  spring  start,  it  is  believed  that 
there  will  be  a  decided  improvement.  Some  mills  are 
receiving  inquiries  from  England  regarding  prices,  etc., 
but  so  far  no  large  contracts  have  been  closed. 

Book  and  writing  plants  are  doing  a  fair  business, 
and  printing  establishments  are  growing  busier.  The 
recent  small  increase  in  price  on  book,  bond,  writing 
and  ledger  paper,  owing  to  the  war  tax  on  raw  ma- 
terials has  been  accepted  by  the  trade  without  any 
serious  protest.  Coating  paper  plants  report  that  busi- 
ness has  picked  up  considerably.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  ground  wood  situation,  as  water  conditions 
across  the  border  are  very  satisfactory  at  the  present 
time.  The  sulphite  outlook  is  full  of  uncertainty,  and 
it  is  expected  that  prices,  which  have  been  easy  for  a 
considerable  time,  may  take  on  a  firmer  tone.  The  for- 
eign supply  is  reported  to  be  growing  less  and,  with 
restricted  receipts,  the  demand  may  become  keener  and 
prices  rise.  Wrapping  paper  mills  are  running  at  low 
production,  and  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  life  in  the 
trade.  Jobbers  report  that  business  is  only  fair,  al- 
though there  is  steady  demand  for  kraft.  In  some 
grades  of  the  raw  and  paper  stock  line  there  is  a  slight 
improvement,  but  the  spring  business  has  not  opened 
up  fully  yet  and  buying  is  in  small  lots.  There  are  no 
noteworthy  changes  in  prices  to  record.  Manufactur- 
ers in  all  lines  are  hopeful,  and  look  for  a  better  state  of 
things  in  the  near  future. 

Quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are: — 
Paper. 

News  (rolls),  $1.90  to  $2.00  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News  (sheets),  $2.05  to  $2.15  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
Book  papers  (carload).  No.  3,  4.00c  to  4.25c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  4.25c  to  5.75c. 
Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  4.50c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  4.75c  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  5.00c  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1,  5.50c  up. 
ISulphite  bond,  6i^c.  to  7V^c. 
Writings,  4y2C  up. 
Grey  Browns,  $2.35  to  $2.75. 
Fibre,  $3.35  to  $4.00 
Manila,  B.,  $2.85  to  $3.25. 
Manila,  No.  2,  $3.10  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $4.00. 
Unglazed  Kraft,  $3.90  to  $4.50. 
^azed  Kraft  $4.25  to  $5.00. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  $16  to  $17. 
Ground  wood,  $21  to  $24,  delivered. 
Sulphite  (unbleached),  $39  to  $43  del.  in  Canada. 
Sulphite  (unbleached),  $40  to  $44,  delivered  in  U  S 
Sulphite  (bleached),  $54  to  $58. 


Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings,  $2 . 05 . 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.70. 

No.  1  mixed  shavings,  50c. 

White  blanks,  971/2C. 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.50. 

Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $1.30. 

No.  2  book  stock,  50c. 

No.  1  book  stock,  75c. 

No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.20. 

No.  1  print  Manilas,  65c. 

Folded  news,  32i/^c. 

Over  issues,  40c. 

No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  25c. 

Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.75  to  $6.00. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 

Thirds,  blues,  $1.50. 

Black  linings,  $1.75. 

New  light  flannelettes,  $5.00. 

Ordinary  satinets,  95c. 

Flock,  $1.05. 

Tailor  rags,  90c. 

Manila  rope,  2c  to  2l^c. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  90c. 


Quotationi  f.o.b.  Montreal  are : — 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  5l^c  to  6c  per  lb. 

No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
Mo.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7y2C. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6i^c  to  BV^c. 
Writing  Manila  5c. 
Colored  Posters  4c.  to  5e.  per  lb. 

Wrappings. 

irey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
led  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;   2  tons, 

$3.05 ;  1  ton,  3.15 ;  less,  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  car  lots,  $2.85 ;  5  tons,  $2.95 ;  2  tons,  $3.05 ; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.  1  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3 . 55 ;  1  ton,  $3 . 65 ;  less  $3 . 75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45:  2  tons,  $3.55-  1 
ton  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
!^ows  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
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Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 

Ground  wood,  No.  2,  $22  to  $24,   delivered  United 
States. 


NEW   YORK  MARKETS 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  25,  1915. 

Mild  weather  in  the  eastern  states  during  the  past 
month  has  brought  about  somewhat  of  a  change  in  the 
market  for  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp.  With  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  mills  have  been  enabled  to 
grind  all  the  pulp  they  want  for  their  immediate  use 
and  operations  on  all  sides  are  steady.  The  only  ac- 
tivity in  sales,  however,  is  among  those  mills  that  are 
either  looking  forward  to  a  shortage  during  the  com- 
ing summer  months,  or  those  that  do  not  grind  pulp 
for  their  own  use.  As  far  as  prices  are  concerned, 
they  are  somewhat  stronger  than  they  were  a  month 
ago,  No.  1  quality  selling  at  the  mill  at  about  $17.00 
per  ton,  while  the  second  grade  is  about  $2 . 00  cheaper. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  prevailing  among  local  dis- 
tributors that  these  values  will  be  increased  before  the 
summer  season  sets  in. 

In  discussing  the  Chemical  Pulp  market  this  week 
a  leading  importer  stated  to  your  correspondent 
that  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  the  consumers  in 
this  country  Avould  awaken  to  the  true  situation.  That 
foreign  makers  will  raise  their  prices  is  more  than  evi- 
dent. So  far  reports  from  Scandinavia  state  that 
such  is  the  case  there,  and  unbleached  sulphite  is  re- 
flecting a  stronger  tone  here  during  this  week,  while 
bleached  sulphite  is  looking  decidedly  up^vard.  At 
present  the  mills  appear  to  be  well  supplied  with 
stocks,  and  in  consequence  there  are  very  few  inquiries 
for  additional  supplies — the  principal  movement  being 
confined  almost  entirely  to  contract  shipments.  Though 
imports  have  shown  a  slight  decrease  since  the  war 
began,  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  there  are 
plenty  of  supplies  on  the  docks  at  the  various  ports  of 
entry. 

Mills  are  showing  very  little  inclination  to  purchase 
either  rags,  waste  papers,  or  bagging.  In  the  case 
of  rags,  roofing  stocks  seem  to  be  about  the  only 
grade  reflecting  any  activity.  These  lines  are  main- 
taining good  values,  and  it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion 
that  other  grades  will  be  on  a  much  firmer  basis  before 
the  Spring  is  far  advanced.  Though  stocks  of  gunny 
are  rather  limited,  there  is  very  little  activity  reported 
in  local  circles.  Waste  papers  continue  to  be  slow, 
though  prices  are  firming  somewhat.  Soft  white  shav- 
ing have  advanced  slightly  during  the  interval,  and  are 
now  quoted  at  about  $1.80.  Hard  white  shavings  can 
be  had  anywhere  from  $2.15  to  $2.60,  according  to 
quality.  Mixed  papers  are  plentiful  and  weak  in  price. 
Though  dealers  are  asking  $1.25,  it  is  reported  that 
certain  parcels  were  disposed  of  this  week,  as  low  as 
$1.15.  This  movement,  however,  is  probably  due  to  the 
desire  of  the  packer  to  turn  part  of  his  heavy  stocks  in- 
to ready  money. 

A  pleasing  feature  about  the  general  paper  market  in 
this  city  is  the  firmness  in  which  prices  on  all  grades 
are  being  held.  Though  buying  has  been,  and  is,  very 
spotty,  there  is  a  very  strong  undertone  and  very  lit- 
tle cutting  is  reported  in  any  quarter.  Reports  from 
various  large  paper  centres  indicate  that  the  situation 
in  New  York  is  a  criterion  of  the  paper  distributing  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States.  Leading  newsprint  manu- 
facturers report  steady  flow  of  inquiries  for  additional 
supplies,  but  in  most  cases  when  the  orders  are  placed 


they  are  for  only  small  lots.  The  supply  on  hand  at 
the  mills  is  comparatively  heavy,  though  the  move- 
ment is  steady.  Prices  on  side  run  news  are  very  firm 
under  a  fairly  good  demand.  The  improvement  in  the 
movement  in  book  papers  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  appears  to  have  slackened,  as 
both  the  leading  manufacturers  and  jobbers  now  say 
that  buying  is  very  dull  along  this  line.  Considerable 
amount  of  business  was  placed  during  the  interval  ia 
the  various  grades  of  tissues,  and  the  market,  which 
two  weeks  ago  was  dull  and  uninteresting,  is  now  show- 
ing signs  of  life,  and  assuming  more  steady  tendencies. 
A  month  ago  sales  were  frequently  reported  at  37i/^c 
and  38c  for  No.  1  white  tissue,  but  now  a  skirmish  of 
the  market  fails  to  reveal  anyone  selling  below  40e 
for  carload  quantities,  and  42y2C  in  small  lots.  Kraft 
papers,  both  domestic  and  foreign  grades,  are  maintain- 
ing their  own  under  the  influences  of  a  steady  demand, 
and  fairly  good  prices.  Though  the  board  market  is 
still  weak  and  uninteresting,  there  is  a  slight  tendency 
towards  an  improvement,  and  manufacturers  are  hope- 
ful that  the  return  to  normal  conditions  will  be  earlier 
than  was  at  first  anticipated.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration,  the  local  paper  market  is  by  no  means 
bad,  and  compares  rather  favorably  with  corresponding 
periods  in  previous  years. 

Pulps. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $20  to  $21,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $18  to  $19,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.20c  to  2.75c,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  imptd.,  1.80c  to  2c,  ex  dock.  New 
York. 

Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3c  to  3.40c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.60  to  2.90,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.05c  to  2.15c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  1.80c  to  2.05c  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.75c  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Ki-aft  Pulp,  1.80c  to  1.95c,  ex  dock,  New  York. 

Paper. 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  2.10c  to  2.15c,  f.o.b. 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  2c  to  2.10c,  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs,  2c  to  2.05c,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
News,  sheets,  2.20c  to  2.35c,f.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots,  M.F.,  $3.75  to  $3.90  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,  extra  superfine,  13i/^c  to  17c,  del.  east 

of  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  11c  to  13c,  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  5c  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24e,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,5c  to  25c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Linen  paper,  8c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  4%c  to  5c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.30  to  3c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  (dom.)  $3.60  to  $3.75,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  (dom.)  $3.35  to  $3.50,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $23  per  ton,  delivered.  % 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  per  ton,  delivered.  | 
Boxboards,  straw,  $21  per  ton,  delivered.  ' 
Boxboards,  chip,  $22  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50e  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  40c  to  42i/^e,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  imported,  3.95e  to  4c,  ex  dock,  New  York. 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

London,  March  20,  1915. 
The  British  paper  industry  is  at  present  in  a  dull 
state.   From  nearly  all  sources  come  reports  that  busi- 
ness is  slack  and  orders  scarce.    No  doubt  a  re-action 
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has  set  in  after  the  rush  experienced  between  Septem- 
ber last  and  January  for  newsprint  and  added  to  this 
there  is  the  fact  that  stocks  in  the  consuming  channels 
are  plentiful.  In  nearly  all  cases  newspapers  have  got 
back  to  their  normal  size  again,  and  the  large  sup- 
plies laid  in  when  war  broke  out  in  August  must  first 
of  all  be  cleared  out  of  the  way,  now  that  an  idea  of 
the  market  and  the  condition  of  the  mills  for  future 
production  can  be  accurately  gauged.  Esparto  paper 
mills  are  working  on  half  capacity,  and  are  very 
hard  hit  by  the  present  condition  of  shipping  tariffs, 
which  are  impeding  the  arrival  of  the  raw  material 
from  abroad.  Fine  printing  papers  are  having  a  good 
outlet  and  so  is  writing  paper,  but  things  are  not  up 
to  the  satisfaction  of  mill  men.  Wrapping,  packing  and 
paper  hangings  are  moving  slowly,  and  mills  engaged 
in  these  grades  of  papers  complain  of  dullness.  Pro- 
moters of  the  ' '  Made  in  Canada ' '  scheme  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  the  Paper  Mill  Workers'  Union  in  Lon- 
don is  devoting  particular  attention  to  "Union  Label 
Paper. ' '  They  are  calling  upon  all  houses  where  union 
men  are  employed  to  handle  nothing  but  "imion  label 
paper,"  which  is  made  in  Great  Britain.  About  ten 
mills  are  producing  the  paper,  and  the  union  offi- 
cials could,  and  are  taking,  advantage  of  the  war  feel- 
ing to  press  home  their  policy.  Their  policy  is  "No 
foreign  paper" — it  must  be  all  British  made,  and  made 
by  union  label.  The  movement  is  gradually  becoming 
successful.    Prices  of  papers  remain  unchanged,  a 

grievance  which  producers  do  not  know  how  to  tackle. 

#  *  * 

The  pulp  markets  have  become  more  settled,  but 
prices  are  higher  within  the  last  couple  of  weeks.  There 
is  also  a  demand  for  sulphite,  but  sulphate  is  slow  in 
moving.  Ground  wood  has  also  received  some  atten- 
tion, and  some  small  parcels  have  changed  hands. 
Scandinavians  report  that  they  have  closed  small  busi- 
ness transactions  with  English  buyers.  Easy  bleach- 
ing going  at  $46  to  $47,  and  strong  sulphite  at  $44  to 
$45.  Prices  c.i.f.  British  ports  are  now  about  as  fol- 
lows (but  shipping  tariffs  are  the  governing  factors  in 
all  transactions)  : — 

Bleached  sulphite,  $59.60  to  $67.20. 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching,  $48.60  to  $51.20. 

News  quality,  .$40.80  to  $42. 

Unbleached  sulphate  (No.  1),  $46.40  to  $47.60. 

Kraft  pulp  $40.80  to  $42. 

Ground  wood,  $13.25  to  $14. 

Ground  wood,  dry,  $26.40  to  $27. 

#  *  # 

In  the  absence  of  important  business,  quotations  for 
I'sparto  are  nominal.  Steamers  are  very  scarce.  Dur- 
ing February,  5,459  tons  were  imported  from  all  es- 


High-Grade 

Paper  Finishing  Machinery 

Built  for  Service 

Complete  Rag  Room  equipments  largely  in  Evidence 
in  leading  mills  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  Gaara  Feltless  Wet  Machine  or  Decker  save 
the  pulp  that  goes  to  waste  in  the  ordinary  decker  s 

Write  for  full  information  to — 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Cowansville,  P.Q. 

Branch  Office,  Florence,  Mass,  U.S.A. 


parto  centres,  compared  with  16,111  tons  in  February, 
1914.  German  straw  pulp  being  now  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, Dutch  pulp  is  in  demand  and  prices  have  risen  by 
$1.50.  Rags  are  becoming  scarcer,  and  prices  in  the 
near  future  are  bound  to  rise.  At  present  foreign  col- 
lections reaching  the  British  consumer  are  a  few  cents 
dearer. 

*  *  * 

In  the  chemical  market  orders  are  brisk.  Alum  is 
dearer  and  sulphur  is  in  the  same  category  and  scarce. 
Prices  of  other  commodities  are  as  follows : — Caustic 
soda,  76  per  cent  $44.40  to  $50  per  ton,  f .o.b. ;  77  per 
cent  $44.50  to  $45.60;  70  to  72  per  cent,  $40.80  to 
$46.80;  and  60  to  62  per  cent,  $26  to  $28.  Sulphate 
of  soda  (salteake)  $10;  amomnia  alkali,  up  to  $18  for 
shipment  to  stated  ports.  Bleaching  powder  $43 . 80  to 
$44  per  ton  in  3  ewt.  hardwood  casks  and  about  $1 
cheaper  in  314  cwt.  drums,  f.o.b.  Liverpool.  Oxalic 
acid  is  now  22  cents  per  lb.  China  clay  is  receiving  on- 
ly moderate  attention.  Other  fillings  are  unchanged,  ex- 
cept for  export  when  a  tariff  rate  is  slapped  on  the 
price. 

*  *  * 

The  exports  to  Canada  and  imports  from  Canada 
during  the  past  two  weeks  have  been  as  follows : — Ex- 
ports to  Canada :  printing  paper,  196  cwts. ;  writing 
paper,  22  cwts. ;  paper  hangings,  5  cwts. ;  other  kinds 
of  papers,  24  cwts.  Imports  from  Canada :  32  bales  of 
coated  paper  and  5,186  cwts.  of  wood  pulp  boards. 
During  February,  British  mills  exported  to  Canada 
159  cwts.  of  writing  paper,  as  against  368  cwts.  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1914,  .$4,619  cwts.  of  printing  paper  (as  against 
4,983)  and  130  cwts.  of  other  kinds  of  paper  (as  against 
260  cwts.). 
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A.  Klipstein  &  Co. 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Colors,  Dyestuffs  and  Chemicals 

For  Paper  Makers 

SULPHATE  ALUMINA 
CHINA  CLAY 

Casein,  Soda  Ash, Bleaching  Powder 

VEGETABLE  TALLOW 

For  Preventing  Foaml 

AURAMINE  NEWS  BLUE 
VICTORIA  BLUE 

BISMARCK  BROWN 


Shades  promptly  matched  in  our  Laboratory 
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NATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Limited 

Manufacturers  of 
HIGH  GRADE  COATED 
BOOK.  LITHO  and  LABEL 
PAPERS,  also  DULL  FINISH 
BOOK   and  BOXBOARD 


s  Head  Office  and 

■  Eastern 

S  Warehouse: 
■ 

I  READ  BLDG. 

I  MONTREAL 

S  P.Q. 


^  MILLS  i 
I         AT  8 

8  ffi 

I  VALLEYFIELD  1 
1      P.Q.  I 


Toronto  Warehouse: 
156-160  John  Street 
Toronto 

Western  Representatives: 

TEES  &  PERSSE,  LTD.  TEES  &  PERSSE 

Winnipeg,  Fort  William,  Regina  of  Alberta,  Ltd. 

Moose  Jaw,  and  Saskatoon  Calgary  and  Edmonton 


We  are  now  carrying  a 
complete  stock  of  all  regular 
sizes  and  weights  at  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Valleyfield  and  Winni- 
peg, from  which  immediate 
shipments  can  always  be  made 


CARTHAGE   MACHINE  COMPANY 

CARTHAGE,  N.Y. 


Manufacturers  of 


Machinery  for  Ground  Wood 
and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 


Barkers 

Chippers 

Screens 

Machines 

Valves 


Splitters       Grinders       Wet  Machines 
Chip  Crushers    Compound  Rotary  Chip 
Core    Cutting    and    Core  Punching 
Pumps-Iron  and  Bronze     Bronze  Blow 
Bronze  Digester  and  Acid  System  Fittings 
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This  Directory  is  published  to  facilitate  the  work  of  our  readers,  in  the  mills.  If  the  information  sought  is  uot 
found,  an  invitation  is  extended  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  will  gladly  be  of  all  assistance  possible. 


it  Compressors 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  Nsw  York 

Smart-Turuer  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton.  Ont. 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Morris.  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

aits. 

Smart- Woods  Ltd  ,  Montreal,  Que. 

'^Bezner.  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage.  N.Y. 
Hamilton.  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro.  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co..  Sherbrooke.  Que. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford,  Can. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton.  Wis. 
Voith.  J.  M.  Co..  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 

aacers 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Mach.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Jones.  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield.  Mass. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London.  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd..  Montreal,  Canada. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co..  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  St  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Itinft 

Can.  Fairbanks- Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 
Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Dominion  Belting  Co.,  Hamilton.  Can. 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Keddaway,  F.  &  Co..  Montreal.  Can. 
liiacbinft  Powders 

I   Brunner,  Mond  &  Co..  Montreal,  Can. 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co..  Wall  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Klipstein,  A.  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Winn  &  Holland.  Montreal,  Can. 
iachin^  Machinery 

j  Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
I  bwers 

I  Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
llilera 

Canadian  AUis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited.  Brantford,  Ont. 
Iiiss  Wire  Cloth,  Fourdrlnier  Wires 
I  Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Mfg..  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
I  Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 

Taylor,  James,  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 

Tippet.  A.  P.  Si  Co..  Montreal,  Can. 

United  Wire  Works,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Westbye.  P.  P..  Peterboro.  Can. 

lender  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mags. 
Farrel   Foundry  &  Mach.  Co..  Ansonia.  Conn. 
( rrlers 

Northern  Crane  Works.  WalkervUle.  Ont. 
Clustlclslni  Systems 

Boving  St  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 

(  aln  Crane 

Morris.  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville.  Oni. 

claln  Block* 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Clin  Drives  (Silent  and  Steel  Roller) 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Cjante  Speed  Gears 
I  Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Ctmlcals,  Colors,  Etc. 

{  Brunner.  Mond  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
I  Klipstein,  A.  &  Co..  Montreal,  Can. 
I  Hooker  Electrochemical  Co..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Tippet  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can.. 

WiMon-Paterson  Co..  Board  o(  Trade  BIdg..  Montreal,  Can. 
Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 

na  Clay 

China  Clay  Co..  Manchester.  England 
Klipstein.  A.  &  Co.,  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal.  Can. 
Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
WUson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 

C  ppars 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Valley  Iron  Works.  Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
p  Dlslntejtrators 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
p  Screens 

Bcxner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited.  Brantford,  Ont. 


C 


Clutches 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Cranes 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd..  Peterboro,  Can.  " 

Northern  Crane  Works.  Ltd..  Walkerville.  Ont. 

Smart-Turner  Mach.  Co..  Hamilt«n.  Ont. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co„  Limited.  Brantford.  Ont. 
Cranes — Hand  Power 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Smart-'Turner  Machine  Co..  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works.  Walkerville.  Ont. 
Cranes — Overhead  Travelling 

Blethen.  Hugh  R..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Morris.  Herbert,  Crane  Si  Hoist  Co..  Toronto.  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Conveytnit  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 

Dodge  Mtg.  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Jeffrey  Mlg   Co..  Montreal.  Can. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Couch  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co   Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited.  Brantlord,  Ont 
Counter  Shaft  Fixtures 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Couplings 

Jones  and  Glassco.  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Monueal 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Cut  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Cutter* 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edidburgh.  Scotland. 
Boving  Si  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited, 'Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Dillon  Machine  Co,.  Lawrence.  Mass. 
Cylinders 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,   Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co..  Sherbrooke.  Que. 
Cylinder  Covers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  Si  Sons,  Ltd..  St.  Henry.  Montreal,  Qua. 
Cylinder  Moulds 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152,  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que, 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Cylinder  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd..  Ottawa,  Ont 
Dandy  Roll* 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Johnson  Si  Sons.  C.  H..  St.  Henry.  Montreal,  Can. 

Marshall,  T.  J.  Si  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 
Digester  Lining 

Boving  Si  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co..  Muskegon.  Mich. 

Preston's  Digester  Lining  Co..  Radcliffe.  Eng. 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd..  Montreal.  Can. 

Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co..  Watertown.  N.Y. 
Digester* 

Boving  Si  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington,  Del. 
Digester  Gauges 

SchaeSer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Drainer  Bottoms 

Snell,  Samuel.  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Dryer* 

Bertram  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  153  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington,  Del. 
Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Supplies 

Forman,  John,  248  Craig  Street  W.,  Montreal 
Engines 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Evaporators 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont, 
Process  Engineers.  Ltd..  Montreal.  Canada. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington,  DeL 
Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Exhausters 

The  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 
Experimental  Machinery 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall,  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 

Process  Enginners  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Exporter* 

Par*ons  Trading  Co.,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 
Felt* 

Ayers.  Ltd.,  Lachute  Mills,  Que. 
Bates  3i  Innes,  Ltd.,  Carleton  Place,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Huyok,  F.  C,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Johnson.  C.  H.  St  Sons,  St.  Henry,  Montreal.  Caa. 
Penmana,  Ltd.  ,St.  Hyacinth*.  Can. 
Porritt.  Joseph  St  Sons,  -Manchester,  Eng 
Spencer,  J.  M.  &  Sons,  Bury,  England.. 
'Tippett  Artbu  iP.  &  Co.,  Mentrea  Can 


it 
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Filters 

BovLiiK  &  Co    of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ou 

Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  CowausNiiiei  P.».' 

Puiey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Friction  Hoists 

Gl«ni  Fall!  Mach.  Works,  Glenb  Falls,  N.Y. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.V. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
GaugLes 

SchaeJIer  &  Budenberg,BrookIyn,  N.Y. 
Generators  and  Transformers 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Siemens  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can- 
Grinders 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  On 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage.  N.Y. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Hoists. 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  Yotk,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  rioist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont 

Northern  Crane  Works  Limited,  Walkerville,  Ont 
Hoists — Clialn  Electric  and  Pneumatic 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Iron  Pulleys 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Jordan  Enitlnes 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Knives  „ 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  Eng. 

Hay,  Peter,  Knife  Co.,  Gait,  Can. 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Koller&angs 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Laying  Macliines 

Chambers.  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Collis  &  Sons,  J  ,  London,  Eng. 
Paper  Stock,  Etc. 

Hough,  R.,  London,  England. 

PuUan,  E.,  490  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Can.  . 
Paper  and  Pulp  Maclilnery 

Beloit  Iron  Works,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Bury,  England. 

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bertram  8,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Black-Clawson  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Boving  &  Co.,  ol  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Caifedian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montrea.. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Farrel    Foundrv  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Green  Bay  Barker  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Hamilton,  Wm..  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Harmon  Machine  Co..  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

iones,  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
ohnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
4arx,  I.      Co.  London,  E.C.,  England. 
Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey- Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Rice,  Barton  &  Falea   Worcester,  Mass. 
Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works,  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y 
Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan,  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
TlconderoRa  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N."V 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Voltb,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Walmsley,  Chas.  &  Co.,  Bury,  Eng. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Car. 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Paper  Machine  Tachomoters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
SchaeBer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Paper  Tester 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Marshall.  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Stoke  Newington,  London.  England 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pneumatic  Ttilckeners 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

*****BVving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Can.  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Pneumatic  Chain  Blocks 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Press  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Process  Engineers  Limited,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pulp  Stones      ^  „ 

Lombard  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stancliffe  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.,  Darley  Dale,  England. 

^"™]§ertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 


Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mats. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls.  N.\. 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Lawrence  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mass. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y 

The  Wateious  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Recording  Gauges 

Schaefifer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Recording  Thermometers 

Schaeflfer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn.  N.Y 
Keflners 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Marx,  J.  Si  Co.,  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Falls  Mach.  &  Iron  Co.,  Worcester,  Ma 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wateroi's  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Rope,  Cotton  and  Manila 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Rope  Wheels 

Dodge  Mtg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Rosin  Size  , 

Fox,  Stockell  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Paper  Makeis  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd..  Montreal.  Canada. 

Vera  Chemical  Co.,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  BIdg.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Rosin  Size  Boilers  and  Dlssolvers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.  Montreal,  Can. 
Rotary  Sulphur  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Enginaering  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown,  N  Y 
Runways — Hand  operated 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Save-Alls 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Screen  Plates 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Screens 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Mach.  Wks.,  Glens  Falls,  N  Y 
Harmon  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Johnson,  Chas.,  St.  Henry,  Que. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J..  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd  .  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Cau. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford,  Can. 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Cau. 
Slitters  and  Re- Winders 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
.Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Cameron  Machine  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 

Smelting  Furnaces  .    ,   ^  „ 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Sprockets 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Split  Pulleys — Wood  and  Steel 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Spiral  Conveyor  j         .  i 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Straw  Gutters' 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto, 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Straw  Dusters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto, 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 


Ont. 


Ont. 


Ont. 


Straw  Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto, 

Strawboard  Making  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canadn,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Steam  Regulator 

Pickles,  W.  F.,  Bucklaml,  Conn. 

Stuff  Chests  _      .     ^  .       „   ^       .     r>  . 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Suction  Couch  ...  ,  ^ 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sulphite  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can.  ,„  .    .  «■  v 

Stebbins  Engineeringand  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown.  N.Y 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
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Sulphate  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can, 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
S  ulphur 

Union  Sulphur  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sulphur  Burners 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Glens  Falls  Macliine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Watertown,  N.Y 
Tachometers  (Hand  and  Stationary) 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,Toronto,  Ont. 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Tanks 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm  ,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Thermometers 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Transmission  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Boving  St  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Limited.  Toronto. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

lones  &  Glassco.  Montreal,  Can. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Transmission  Rope 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Traveling  Cranes 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart- Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Trolleys 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Smart-Turher  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Morris.  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works.  Walkerville,  Ont. 


Turbines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co..  Inc.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  Wurtemberg.  Germany. 

Water  Wheels 

Bovine  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Ailis-Chalmers,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co^  Ltd.,  Peterboro.  Can. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co..  York.  Pa. 
Voith.  J.  M..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Wire  Cloth  for  Paper  Machines 
Chambers.  Ltd..  Toronto. 
Christie,  Geo..  Ltd.,  Glasgow.  Scotland. 
Johnson.  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que 
Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Taylor,  J.  A.,  Montreal,  Can. 
United  Wire  Works,  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro.  Can. 

Waste 

Hough,  R..  London.  England. 

Wet  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont- 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage.  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glena  Falls.  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada," Ltd.,  Cowansville.  P.Q. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co..  Sherbrooke,  Can. 

Voith,  J.  M..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford  Ont. 

Wood  Preparing  Machinery 

Bezner.  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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This  aims  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  products  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  who  are  urged  to  spnd  us  lists  of 
brands  and  watermarks,  as  well  as  the  headings  under  which  they  wish  to  be  indexed.  Buyers  who  cannot  meet  thwr 
requirements  from  this  list,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  mills,  and  will 
gladly  furnish  full  information. 


PULP  MILLS 


Ground  Wood  Pulp 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Falls,  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brompton  and  E.  Angus,  Que. 

Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Bronson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Campbell  Lumber  Co.,  Weymouth,  N.S. 

Canada  Paper  Coj  Ltd..  Montreal,  Que. 

Chlcoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutimi,  Que. 

Davy,  James,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Foley-Rieger  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf.  Que. 

Jacques-Cartier  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Montreal. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd..  jonquiere.  Que. 

Lake  Megantic  Pulp  Co.,  Lake  Megantic,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

MacLaren  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  James.  Buckingham,  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Nicolet  Falls  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  Nicolet  Falls,  Que. 

North  Shore  Power,  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Clarke  City. 

Northumberland  Pulp  Co..  Campbellford,  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Company,  Thorold,  Ont.  - 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que' 

Price-Porritt  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Rimouski,  Que. 

Reed,  A.  E.  &.  Co.,  (Nfld.),  Ltd.,  Bishop's  Falls,  Nfld. 

River-du-Loup  Pulp  Co..  Ltd.,  Fraserviller  Que. 


Soucy.  F.  Florentine,  Old  Lake  Road.  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  Ltd..  Sault  Stc.  Marie.  Unt. 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co..  Cape  Madeleine.  Que. 

Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co..  Dryden,  Ont. 

Quebec  and  St.  Maurice  Industrial  Co..  La  Tuque,  Que. 

Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers.  Qu». 

Soda  Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co^  Ltd^  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
Dominion  Paper  Co..  Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sulphite  Fibre 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co..  Ltd.,  Grand  Kaifj,  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  Si  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que, 

British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver'  B.C. 

Booth.  J.  R..  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Donnacona  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 

Edward  Partington  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  St.  John.  N.B. 

Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull.  Que. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  K.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd..  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


PAPER  MILLS 


Bag 

Eddy.  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd..  Hull,  P.  Q. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Ford,  J.  Si  Co.,  Port  Neuf. 

Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal,  Que. 

Binders'  Board 

McArthtir.  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal. 
Blotting 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Montreal. 

Bond 

Canada    Paper    Co.,    Ltd..  Montreal. 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  ^ontre^ 


&  Beauhamois,  Que.] 


Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 

RoUand  Paper  Co..  St.  Jerome,  "Que.,  Mount  Rolland,  Que. 

Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co..  Cornwall,  Ont. 


ook  and  LItho 

Canada   Paner  Co.,   Ltd.,  Montreal 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.  .Ltd..  Hull.  Que. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall.LOnt. 


and 
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I  Dominion  Timber  Regulations 


Licenses  to  cut  timber  on  Dominion  Lands  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  the  Northwest  Territories,  within  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  tract  of  three  and 
one-half  million  acres  to  be  located  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  in  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjoining  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  the  office  of  tlie  Dominion  Tim- 
ber Agent  for  the  district  in  which  the  berths  are  situated. 

Before  any  parcel  of  timber  is  offered  for  sale  it  shall  be  surveyed  by  a  duly  qualified 
Dominion  Land  Surveyor  into  berths  of  an  area  not  exceeding  twenty-five  square  miles,  and 
each  of  such  berths  shall  then  be  thoroughly  cruised  by  a  duly  qualified  timber  cruiser  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The  Minister  shall  then  fix  an  upset  price  at  which  the 
berth  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  no  berth  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  price  so  fixed. 

Purchases  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  under  shall  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Purchases  over  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
paid,  one-half  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  a  note  or  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining 
half  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Purchases  over  five  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  paid  one^hird  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  and  six  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Purchases  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  one-fourth  in 
cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  payable  in  three,  six  and  nine  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Notes  shall  be  made  payable  a/t  a  bank  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  sale  is  held 
or  at  a  bank  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  Cash  payments  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  sale  in  legal 
tender  or  by  an  accepted  cheque  on  a  chartered  bank,  or  by  a  draft  issued  by  a  chartered 
bank,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  default  is  made  in  any 
payment  required  by  this  section  the  sale  shall  be  forfeited  and  void. 

The  purchaser  must  also  pay  the  cost  or  the  estimated  cost  of  the  survey  of  the  berth  be- 
fore a  license  is  issued. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  an  annual  ground  rent  of  five  ddllars  per  square  mile  except  for 
lands  situated  to  the  west  of  Yale,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  in  which  case  the 
yearly  ground  rent  shall  be  five  cents  per  acre. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  the  following  dues  on  timber  cut  on  his  berth : — 

Sawn  lumber,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Railway  ties,  eight  feet  long,  1^  cents  each. 

Railway  ties,  nine  feet  long,  1%  cents  each. 

Shingle  bolts,  25  cents  per  oord. 

And  5  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  r.W  other  products  of  the  berth. 


Timber  Permits 


Yearly  permits  are  granted  to  settlers,  mine  operators  and  others  on  application  to  the 
Dominion  '"'mber  Agents,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


W.  W.  Cory 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa, 
December  20th,  1912. 


Deputy  Minister. 
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Bristol 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal  &  Toronto. 


Kraft 


Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  AnK^^i  Que. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.  Ltd.,  Dryden,  Ont. 
WayagamacK  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Que. 


Building  and  Sbeathln£ 

Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son.  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 
British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  B.C. 
Eastern  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  St.  Baslle,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basil,  Que.       .   ,    ^  j  . 

Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  CampbelUord,  Ont. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.  Ltd..  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Ford,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Cardboard  Specials 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Macleod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool.  N.S. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills.  Que. 
Booth.  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Eddy,  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.  Ltd.,  Canada  Life  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 

Carpet  Llninit 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  S  t  Basile.  Que 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile.  Que.      ,   ^     ^       ^  ...    ^  ^ 
Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  CampbelHord.  Ont. 
Western  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Coated 


Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Georgetown  Coating  Mills.  Ltd.,  Georgetown 
National  Paper  Co..  Valley  field.  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Ont. 


Corrugated  Paper 

Laxier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Belleville. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto, 


Leather  Friction  Board 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 


News 


Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.    Grand  Falls,  New 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls.  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  "Canada  Brand." 
Crabtree  and  Son,  Edwin  Crabtree  Mills,  Quebec 
Donnacona  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Frances,  Ont. 

Laurentide  Co..  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd..  Merritton,  Ont. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.  Lt4*,  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Rooflne 


Ont. 


Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Baaile,  Que 

Ford,  Joseph  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  Rowland  and  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Bazile,  Que. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  38  Common,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Vancouver.  B.C. 


Straw  Board 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd..  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Ford.  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Canipbellford,  Ont 
Trent  River  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Frankford,  Ont. 
Trent  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Glenmiller.  Ont. 


CoTer 


Canada   Paper  Co..   Ltd.,    Montreal  and  Toronto. 


Eddy  Co..  l"he  E.  B.  Ltd..  Hull.  Que. 

■  -  "      '    •  ,  Toro 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 
Ritchie  &  Ramsay.  Toronto.  Ont 


bronto.  Ont. 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Eddy.  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Envelope 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd,  St.  Catherines.  Ont. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co^  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


TU«u«  and  Toilet 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B..  Ltd..  Hull.  Que. 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills,  Ltd  ,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

Wilson,  J.  C.  Ltd..  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal, 


Que 


Felt* 


Bird,  F.  W.  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co..  Montreal,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  R.  Si  Son,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  CampbelHord. 
1^    Western  Paper  Mill*.  Ltd..  Vancouver.  B.C. 

Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,    Montreal,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Merritton,  Ont 
Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 
Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  Montreal,  Que. 

Fibre  Board  Boxes 

Hinne  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 

ftour  Saclcs 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
i         Wilson,  J.  C,  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal. 


Glazed 

ProYincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Hanllnft 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Wall  Board 

Beaver  Co.,  Ltd.,  Beaverdale,  Que. 
Bishoprick  Wallboard  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


Wood  Board 

Beaver  Co.  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa. 

Brompton  Pulp  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  Angus,  Que. 


Cana  da  Paper  Co.,  Montreal.  Que, 
  -      -      -   -    -    -  Hu" 


Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd..  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Campbeillord,  Ont,, 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Wilson,  J.  C.,  Ltd..  61  St.  Alexander  St..  Montreal  Que 


Wrapping 

Booth.  J.  R..  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf.  Out. 

Ford,  Rowland,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Gore  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Dundas,  Ont. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Monrcal  and  Toronto. 

See  also  Kraft. 

Writing 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Ltd..  Beaukarnolt.  Que. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co..  St.  Catherines.  Ont. 

Roll  and  Paper  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


S6 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF 
ONTARIO 


is  rich  in  timber,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resources. 

Ontario  has  large  areas  of  White  Pine  and  other  valuable  timbers,  her  timber 
products  last  year  representing  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  Canada. 

Ontario  has  pulpwood  areas  practically  illimitable,  and  offers  a  great  field  for 
those  desirous  of  embarking  in  the  pulp  and  paper-making  industry. 

Ontario  has  innumerable  waterfalls  capable  of  supply'cg  power  for  all  manu- 
facturing purposes,  which  are  obtainable  on  reasonable  terms,  subject  to  develop- 
ment. 

Ontario  has  large  puip  and  paper  mills  in  operation  at  Ottawa,  Sturgeon  Falls, 
Spanish  River  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Dryden  and  large  plants  are  under  construction 
at  Abitibi  on  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and  Fort  Frances  on 
the  Rainy  River. 

Ontario  is  traversed  East  and  West  by  three  great  transcontinental  railways, 
and  North  and  South  by  three  others. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  Ontario's  great  resources  and  the  advantages  offered 
for  large  wood-using  industries  apply  to 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 

Toronto 
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Paper  Mill  Agents  and  Commission  Merchants 


W.,  and  7th  Avenue. 


I  <iry,  Alta. 
5avi»,  W.  D.  &  Co.,  3rd  Street, 
ohn  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Tees  &  PersBC. 
onton,  Alta. 
Tees  &  Persse. 

ohn  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
atoon,  Alta. 
Tees  &  Persse. 
outrer,  B.C. 

3rake,  Creedon  Co.,  Ltd. 
i4itchell  Bros.,  123  Cordova  E. 
imith,  Davidson  &  Wright, 
ria.  B.C. 

vlltchell  Bros.,  8  Bastion. 

le  Jaw,  Sask. 
ees  &  Persse. 
i(3a.  Sask. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
lipeft.  Man. 

iarber  &  Ellis, 
lark  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
JatcIifTe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
ludson  Paper  Co. 
Cilgour  Bros. 

^lartin,  John,  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  319  William. 
/IcAllister  &  Watts. 

/IcFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  Bannatyne  and  Adelaide, 
"ees  &  Persse. 

ohn  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
ohn.  N.B. 

chofield  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  28-30  Prince  William. 

:ton,  N.B. 

leid,  F.  P.  &  Co. 

ai,  N.S. 

:a*terD  Supply  &  Paper  Co..  28  Bedford  Row. 
-alter.  N.,  1044  Windsor, 
illen,  T.  C.  &  Co. 
Glasgow,  N.S. 
.IcGregor,  R.  &  Co. 

ston,  Ont. 
lendry,  J.  A.,  875  Princess. 


143  Portage. 


Hamilton.  Ont. 

Buntin.  Gillies  &  Co..  Ltd.,  John  and  Jackson. 
Powi*.  A..  64  King  E. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Barnard.  W.  R.,  374  Bank  St. 

Reid,  C.  De  Wolf. 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Barber-Ellis  Co.,  Ltd.,  71  Wellington  Street,  W. 

Jrown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  51  Wellington  Street,  W. 

3untin,  Reid  Co.,  13  Colborne. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  112  Bay  Street. 

Ratcliflfe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fisher,  E.  W.,  215  Victoria. 

Gaine.  T.  &  Son,  124  Richmond  W. 

Gage,  W.  J.  Co.,  Ltd.,  84  Spadina  Ave. 

Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co.,  McKinnon  Building. 

Howell,  G.  A.  Co.,  10  Wellington  E. 

Livingstone,  H.  E.  &  Co.,  80  George. 

McNairn,  J.  H.,  5  Jarvis. 

Thorne,  A.  M.  &  Co.,  45  Colborne  Street 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd.,  415  King  W. 

Waters  Bros.,  33  Front  E. 

Whyte,  Alex.,  64  Wellington  Street,  W. 

Wilkinson,  E.  H.,  Telephone  Building. 

Montreal,  Que. 

Dawson,  W.  V.  &  Co.,  17  De  Bresoles. 
Dickinson,  John  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  216  Lemoine. 
Little,  T.  B.  &  Co.,  23  Cote. 

Lloyd,  Ed.,  Ltd.,  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Buildine 

McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  14  St.  Alexander. 

Reid,  C.  DeWolf,  Herald  Bldg. 

Robertson  &  Parker,  St.  Paul. 

Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son,  14  St.  Vincent. 

Smith,  Howard,  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  138  McGill 

Quebec,  Que. 

Andrews,  F.  H.  &  Son,  64  St.  Paul. 
Rolland.  J.  B.  &  Son.  36  St.  Paul. 

Foreign 

Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix,  New  York  City, 

Whitaker  Paper  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Castle,  Gotheil  &  Overton,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Churchill  &  Sim,  Clements  Lane,  London,  E.G.,  Eng. 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  1  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co.,  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York. 

Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co.,  New  York.  N.Y. 


WANT  AND  FOR  SALE 


IMIST  (Industrial  and  Engineering)  English  and 
•ottish  training  and  experience  wants  position  as 
sistant  in  paper  and  pulp  or  combined  mill.  At 
esent  employed  in  Cleveland.  Keen  worker.  Well 
)  in  plant  efficiencies.  Excellent  French  know- 
Ige.  Eastern  Canada  preferred.  —  W.  F.  Dew- 
irst,  General  Delivery,  Cleveland,  0. 


POSITION  WANTED— in  the  Sales  Department  of  a 
first-class  paper  or  pulp  mill  by  gentleman  with 
20  years  experience  in  the  business.  Age  34,  of 
good  appearance  and  capable  of  handling  the  best 
trade.  Apply  Box  100,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
600  Read  Building,  Montreal. 

SULPHITE  PULP  MAKER  WANTED  able  to  produce 
highest  grade  sulphite  for  Writing,  Bond  and  No. 
1  Book  Papers,  15  ton  mill  in  Canada.  Reply  to 
"Y,"  c-o  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


* 

bleAddreit:  "Kaolin,  Manchester,"  A. B.C.  Codes  4th  &  5th  Edition  f 


CHINA  CLAY  CO. 


HUGH  R.  BLETHEN 

21  Park  Row.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
For  Paper  «^  and  Pulp  Mills 


JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  Manager 

MANCHESTER, 


4  St.  Anne's  Square 

ENGLAND 


INES— Ruddle,    Bojea,    Colchester,    South    Ninestones  i 
Tronance,    St.  Austen,    Cornwall.  | 

CONTRACTORS  TO  H.M.  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  •! 

I  nadian  Representatives— C.  A.  Meincke  &  Co.,  222  Coristine  Bldg.  1 
MONTREAL  ^ 

i*«i><i><i"i><i>4>4><i>4"I><l><i><i"i>4<4><f4>4>4'4'<i>'f4'<i*4><i><i><i><i><i'4>4"l>4'>i>4*^ 


TRAVElilNG  CRANES 
OVERHEAD [fRAKi WAY  SYSTEMS 
TROLLEYS>d|CHAIN  HOISTS 


Air  Compressors — Air  Hoists 
Electric  Hoists 


M 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Advertisers 

Classified  List  on  page  51  Unpaged  advertisements  appear  in  every  other  issue 


See 


A 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co   62 

Albertson,  D.  J   64 

Ambursen   Hydraulic  Construc- 
tion Co  ,  Ltd   11 

Ayers,  Ltd   60 

B 

Badische  Co  

Bates  &  Innes   68 

Barker,  E.  R   64 

Becker  &  Co   62 

Beloit  Iron  Works   14 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Ltd  

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.  ...  10 

Bertrams,  Ltd   67 

Bezner,  Albert     45 

Black-Clawson  Co  

Blethen.  Hugh  R   57 

Bredt,  F.  &  Co   60 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. . . . 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Can  ,  Ltd   8 

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Ltd  

C 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co   18 

Cameron  Machine  Co   63 

Canadian  Barker  Co.,  Ltd   6 

Canadian    Boomer   and  Boschert 

Press  Co   8 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.  1 1 
Canadian  Westinghouse  Comoany,  Ltd.  9 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd,  63 

Carthage  Machine  Co   222 

Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton   60 

Chambers,  Ltd  11,  67 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co   62 

China  Clay  Co   9 

Christie  Georg-i,  Ltd  

Churchill  &  Sim   60 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co   7 

Crossley  T.  L   65 


D 

Dean  &  Son   18 

DeCew,  J.  A   65 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd   2 

Dillon  Machine  Co   16 

Dominion  Belting  Co   63 

Dominion  Pulp  Woods  Limits...  54 


E 

Eaton  &  Brownell   64 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co   65 


F 

Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co  . 
G 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works   60 


H 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Ltd   14 

Hardy,  Geo.  F   64 

Harmon  Machine  Co   59 

Hartig,  Hugo   63 

Hay  Knife  Co.,  Peter,  Ltd   60 

Hersey,  Milton  Co   65 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co   63 

Hough,  R   71 

Huyck,  F.  C.  Sons   12 

J 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co  

Jenckes  Machine  Co   is 

Johnson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  C.  H.. . .  18 

Johnson  Chas   4 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons.  Co...'   17 

Jones  &  Glassco  

K 

Kimball,  Herbert  S   49 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd   221 


Laliberte  &  Marquis   64 

Lauderburn,  D.  E   64 

Lawrence  Machine  Co   65 

Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co. 

Little,  Arthur  D.,  Inc   65 

Lombard  &  Co  


M 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg  Co  

Marshall  &  Co..  Ltd.,  T.  J  


Marx,  J  &  C.   57 

Meincke,  C.  A.  &  Co  

Moore  &  White  Co   15 

N 

National  Paper  Co   222 

Northern  Crane  Works  Ltd ....  60 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Can.  Ltd  221 

O 

Ontario  Pulp  Wood  Limits   66 


P 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co   68 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co  ... .  64 

Parsons  Trading  Co   18 

Penmans,  Limited   15 

Pickles,  W.  F   68 

Porritt  &  Son,  Joseph   60 

Prather,  H.  B   64 

Prestons    Digester    Lining  Co., 

Ltd   16 

Pringle,  T.  &  Sons   64 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd   65 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  Ltd   61 

PuUan,  E   63 

Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co   63 

Pusey- Jones  Co   3 


O 


Quebec  &  St.  Maurice  Ind.  Co..  68 


R 

Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  &- 

Iron  Co   2 

Riordan  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  62 
Rolland  Paper  Co.   Ltd   62 


S 

Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix   68 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works  17 

Scandinavian  Amer.  Trading  Co  59 

Schaefifer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co  13 

Schlick,  Leo   64 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co  

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co  ,  Ltd...  5 

Smart  Turner  Machine  Co   68 

Smith,  S   Morgan  Co  

Snell,  Samuel  Co   60 

Spencer,  J,  H.  &  Sons   7 

Stanclifife  Estates  Co,,  Ltd   68 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.  64 

Storrer,  H.  F  


T 

Taylor,  J.  A  

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works....  10 
Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co   7 


U 

Union  Sulphur  Co   8 

United  Alkali  Co  

V 

Valley  Iron  Works   50 

Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd   63 

Voith,  J.  M   12 


W 

Wallace,  Jos.  H.  &  Co   64 

Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co  ,  Ltd . .  4 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd  7 

Westbye,  P.  P  

Whitaker  Paper  Co   62 

Wilson- Paterson  Co   60 

Winn  &  Holland   60 
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Telephone         Broad  Cable  Address:  "LAGERLOF  NEW  YORK" 

Scandinavian-American 
Trading  Company 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING  -  NEW  YORK 

^  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  O^  , 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOD  PULP 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND 

PAPER  MILL  SUPPLIES 

HANS  LAGERLOF,  PRES. 


(aUfflSSlHHSIHSIBIISSIBSllHliaiSHiailllllSlfflSISlSlBaHgaSHllSISISB 


The  HARMON  INCLINE  1  i  Glens  Falls  Machine  Works 


SCREENING  SYSTEM 

Will  give  greatest  capacity 
Will  give  cleaner  stock 
Will  save  power 
Will  save  labor 

Will  not  require  use  of  Rakers] 


GLENS  FALLS 


NEW  YORK 


Sole    Manufacturers  of 


I  Write  us  for  full  descriptive   Catalogue  and 

m 

s         testimonials  from  the  best  mills  in  the 
m 

I  country. 


SI 


Harmon  Machine  Company 

Watertown,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


m 

m  SI 

m  m 

m  n 

m  SI 


31  m 

H  SI 


The  ROGERS  WET  MACHINE 

for  Chemical  Pulp 

TROMBLEE  &  PAULL  ROTARY 
SULPHUR  BURNERS 

The  MOORE  ROTARY  SCREEN 

for  Ground  Wood  Pulp 

Improved  STANDARD  GRINDERS 
Improved  WET  MACHINES 
ROTARY  PUMPS,  Etc. 


Write  for  Particulars  and  Specifications  S 
They  will  interest  you  m 


1*1  _  mm  m 

mm'ismmmmmmmmii^mmmmmmmmmmmmsmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmsmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
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Churchill  &  Sim  i  I  Wilson -Paterson  Coy! 


I  29  CLEMENTS  LANE,  LONDON,  E  C 

^  and  at  Manchester 


% 
% 


WOOD  PULP 
::  AGENTS  :: 


Telegraphic  Address 
'CHURCHILL,  LONDON" 


<!> 


<$> 


A  B  C.  CODE  ^ 


5th  Edition  ^ 


<$> 


127  Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
MONTREAL 

Agents  for  the  United  Alkali  Co.  of  England 
OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE : 

Caustic  Soda  60°  to  78"  Soda  Ash,  Caustic  Potash, 
Sal  Soda,  Sihcate  of  Soda  China  Clay,  Rosin  size  and 
a  full  line  of  rosins,  direct  shipment  from  the  South. 

Contracts  made  for  regular  supplies. 


1  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton  I 


% 


200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Agents  for 

Sulphite  and  Wood  Pulp  Mills 


Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Paperstock,  Sizing,  Etc. 


WINN  &  HOLLAND 


LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


<§> 
<$> 

<§>  Sole  Agents  for- 

!> 
I 

I  SODA  ASH  —  BLEACHING  POWDER 

■§> 


BRUNNER,  MOND  &  Go's 


— and — 

HIGHEST  STANDARD  PAPER-MAKING  CHEMICALS 


THE  PETER  HAY  KNIFE  Co.,  Ltd. 

GALT  -  ■  ONT. 

Machine 
Knives, 
Chipper, 
Barker 
&  Paper- 
Cutter 
Knives. 

f    Made  from  the  best  English  Steel  and  Warranted 


!> 
<^ 
<$> 
<$> 
<§> 
<§> 

<©> 
<^ 


<l>^<$><|><$><^^<g><$><g><@><|.<$>^<S>^<@><$>^<l><§><l><^<l>^<§><l><t'<S>^<@><§><$><§>^^^<t'**< 

'  CRANES  &  HOISTS 


Electric  or  Hand 


Walkerville.  Onf 


t   NORTHERN  CRANE  WORKS  LTD. 


Use  Snell's  Drainer  Bottoms  I 

Saves  Time,  Money  and  Stock.  Clean 
and  economical  in  every  way ;  with  a 
little  care  will  last  indefinitely. 

Write  for  sample  and  price. 
Samuel  Snell  Co. ,      -     Holyoke,  Matt. 


AYERS  LIMITED 
Lachute  Mills 
P.O. 


Established 
1870 


V 


For 
Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills 


^  Established  1808 

f    T^T^  T  TRADE  MAR;< 

I  r  LL I  b  — ^ 

♦    ~  »  REGISTERED 

♦ 
* 
* 
* 


FOR  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS 

i  JOSEPH  PORRITT  &  SONS  Ltd. 

Branch  of  Porritt  &  Spencer  Limited 

Helmshore,  Manchester,  England 

All  kinds  Woollen,  Linen  and  Cotton 
Cloths  for  Mechanical  Purposes  .  . 

Agents  for  Canada  and  United  States. 

BREDT  &  CO.,  240  Water  Street 

NEW  YORK 


I  F. 
* 
* 
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Barber  Paper  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont.  Montrose  Paper  Mill,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Montrose  Power  Plant,  Merritton,  Ont. 


St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill,  Mille  Roches,  Ont.  Barber  Coating  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 

LIMITED 

General  Offices  : 

TELEPHONE  BUILDING      -      -      TORONTO.  Canada 
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The  Whitaker  Paper  Company 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


U.S.A. 


SCIENTIFIC  DISTRIBUTORS  IN  THE 
UNITED    STATES    OF  CANADIAN 


PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 


^9 


New  York  City 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Canadian  References  given  on  request 
SALES  OFFICES- 

Louisville,  Ky.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lexington,  Ky.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Chicago,  111.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  New  Orleans,  l^a. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Providence,  R.L 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Offices  and  Stores  in  Boston,  Mass.,  operated  under  name  of  BAY  STATE  PAPER  COMPANY 


I  MADE   IN  CANADA 


The  RoUand  Paper  Co.,  Limited 

HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 

General  Offices  Mills  at 

384  St.  Paul  St.  St.  Jerome  and 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Mont  Rolland,  P.Q. 

Makers  of 

Superfine  [Linen  Record,  Earnscliffe  Linen  Bond, 
Standard    Pure    Linen,    Rolland  Parchment, 
Empire  Linen  Bond,  Crown  Linen,  Colonial  Bond, 
Provincial  Bond,  Mount  Royal  Bond. 

These  Papers  are  Standard  in  their  respective  grades 
Samples  furnished  on  request 


The  Riordon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited 

Montreal 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  ♦ 

Sulphite  Fibre  Wood  Pulp  I 

IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  f 


Capacity  - 

Easy  Bleaching  and  Strong  Grades 


50,000  tons  per  year  | 


I 

o 
o 
♦ 


ABITIBI  POWER  AND  PAPER 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

NUMBER  1, 
GROUNDWOOD  SPRUCE  PULP 

General  Office      -       -      Power  Building,  Montreal 
Mills,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario 


Prime  Canadian  Spruce  Pulp 

^  CHICOUTIMI,  P.O.,        -  CANADA 

Supplied  by  the 

CHICOUTIMI  PULP 

Company 

PRODUCTION: 


<@> 
<!> 

i       ABOUT  100,000  TONS 

<$> 
<§> 


SOLE  AGENTS:  | 

BECKER  &  COMPANY,  Limited  | 

London  | 


J  64  Cannon  St., 
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HUGO  HARTIG 

Wood  Pulp 

of  all  kinds 

Chief  Offices ;  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 

Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


****************************************** 


17  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IS  BUILT  INTO  OUR 

SLITTING  AND  REWINDING 
MACHINES  \ 

CAMERON  MACHINE  CO.,BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


J  2500-5000  Ampere  Units.  Licenses  Granted,  || 

||     Caustic  Soda  and  Bleach.  Chlorine  for  Ores.  ^ 

♦  Canadian  Patents,  91939,  105088,  105089  * 

I        HOOKER  ELECTROCHEMICAL  COMPANY  | 

%  40  WALL  STREET      -      NEW  YORK  % 

*******************^********^*********tfinft** 


^***************************************** 

I  The  PULP  AND  PAPER  TRADING  CO.  | 
♦  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York  City  * 

J  DEALERS   IN  || 

t  Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds  | 


♦  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION  * 

****************************************** 


*****************************************^ 
*  * 


****************************************** 


MAPLE  LEAF 

STITCHED  COTTON  DUCK 

BELTING 
DOMINION  BELTING  CO.,  LTD. 

HAMILTON,       -  CANADA 


1^****************************************^ 
*    JC      Dl    I  I     I      A  IV I     490  Adelaide  St.  W  .,  | 

|:t-.  KULLAN,    toronto  | 

J  Largest  Paper  Stock  Dealer  in  Canada  * 

^        RAGS  AND  PAPER  STOCK  GRADED  f 
TO     SUIT     MILL      REQUIREMENTS  * 

||  Correspondence  Solicited  J* 

i>4"l>4><i><i"i>4>4>4>4>4>4>4><i>4><i>4>4>4>4'4>4"I'<i>4>4>4>4>4>4><i'4>4"i>4>4><l'«4>4>4> 


****************************************** 

*  * 

*  * 

I  "  CAPITAL  "  Wires  are  Good  Wires  % 

*  * 

*  We  solicit  a  trial  order  ♦ 

*  * 

I  The  Capital  Wire  Cloth  j 

I  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited  I 

*  * 

*  * 

I  Manufacturers  of  * 

*  * 

I  Fourdrinier  Wires  I 

*  * 

*  — and —  ♦ 

I  Paper  Mill  I 

I  Wire  Cloth  ♦ 

*  ta  * 

*  of  every  description  * 

*  §5  * 
I    I 

I  DANDY  ROLLS  and  I 

I  CYLINDER  ROLLS  ♦ 

*  * 

|j  repaired  and  recovered  ^ 

*  * 

*  * 

I  OTTAWA,    -  -  -  -  Canada  1 

*  * 
****************************************** 


****************************************** 
%  We  Guarantee  our  % 

I         --SIZINGS--  I 

*  to  be  absolutely  clean  * 

*  1   ♦ 


Our  Vera  Paper  Size 

is  purest,  strongest  and  highest  free 
rosin  size  made.  We  can  furnish  you 
with  an  Ideal  rosin  size  and  apparatus 
to  use  same. 


I  Our  Vera  Mill  Size  I 


is  the  best  soluble  paper  makers'  rosin 
size  made.  Ready  to  use  in  cold  or 
warm  water  in  the  ordinary  way  with- 
out apparatus.  Gives  better  satisfac- 
tion and  is  more  economical  than  mill 
made  size. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

*  Our  sizings  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  process  and 
4*      we  guarantee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  without  the  * 

*  least  speck  of  impurity  in  the  same,  preventing  thereby  * 

*  black  specks  in  the  paper.  4* 

*  * 

I    We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars.  |; 

I  VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  | 

I  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED  ♦ 

*  FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT.  ♦ 

*■*  ill 

*  NORTH  MILWAUKEE.  WIS.,  U.S.A.  STONEHAM.  MASS.,  U.S.A.  * 

*  2. 
****************************************** 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


PULP  and  PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Albertson, 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

30S  E.  Main  St.  Confederation  Life  Bldg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.   -    Toronto,  Ont. 


rm  c  UADnv  M.Am,  soc,  m.e. 

ULU.  r.  nAKUI,  M.Can.  Soc,  C.E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water 
Power  Developments. 

Langdon  Building,  309  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Hydraulic  De- 
velopments, Power 
Plants,  Reports,  Con- 
sultation. 


JOS.  H.WALLACE  &  CO. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 
Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 
Salisbury  House,  London,  E.C. 


C.  E.  Eaton,  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.E.    J.  P.  Brownell,  C.E 

EATON  &  BROWNELL 

Consulting  Engineers  &  Architects 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Electric 
Power  Development,  Examination  of  Properties, 
Consultation  Reports 
SMITH  BLDG-  WATERTOWN,  N.Y. 


E.  R.  BARKER 

Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 
Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulpiiite 
Mills,  Bleaching  Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine 
Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda  Plants.  Re- 
covery of  By-Products. 

79  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


G.  D.  Jenssen  &  Co. 

89  State  Street  -  Boston,  Mass. 

MILL  ARCHITECTS 
And  ENGINEERS 

SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operation  and 
construction  of  old  and  new  mills 

Thorne   Reclaiming   System.        Vacuum  Systems 
Cooking  Processes.    Pyrites  Burner  Plants 
Tower  Systems 


=  Forest   Engineer  = 

LAUDERBURN,  D.  E.,  Forest 
Engineer.  Timber  Estimates, 
Forest  Surveys  and  Maps, 
Room  6030,  Metropolitan  Life 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON,  Limited 

Engineers  and  Architects 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

Power  Plants  and  other  Industrial  Works 
CORISTINE  BLDG.  Continental  Life  Bldg., 

MONTREAL.  Toronto. 
Bank  of  British  North  America  Bldg.,  St.  John.N.B. 
Bell  Tel. :  M.  3890  Tel.:  M.  5917 


Complete  Paper,  Box  Board,  Pulp  and 
Coating  Mills  and  Wood  Rooms.  Econ- 
omies in  Cost  of  Production.  Studies 
and  Reports  on  Industrial  Plants.  Effi- 
ciency of  Operation.  Efficiency  of 
Equipment.  Power,  Heating,  Drying, 
Ventilating,  Lighting  and  Handling 
Materials  for  Industrial  Plants  of  all 

OFFICE  OF  H.  B.  PIWTe 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE    MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid    Systems,  Sulphur  Burners 
Reclaimers,  Digester  Linings,  and 
Bricks 

SULPHITE  MILL  SPECIALISTS 


Leo  Schlick,  M.E. 

CONSULTING 

ENGINEER. 

Mitscherlich  Sulphite  Mills 
Straw  Board  Mills 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Steam  Plant 

Waste  Heat  and  Waste 
Fibre  Recovery 
Reports 

Estimates 
WESTMINSTER  HOTEL, 

240  Jarvis  St.,  -  Toronto,  Ont. 

PHONE     ADELAIDE  3720. 


PAPER  MAKERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

St.  Austell,  England  Easton,  Pa.,  U.S.A- 


Rosin 
Size, 

Clay, 

Satin 
White 


Loading  Clay  by  an  endless  belt,  Fowey.  —  Monthly  Car^Joes  to  principal  ports. 
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Milton  Hersey  Co.,  Ltd. 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemists 

Dr.  Milton  L.  Hersey,  President 

Provincial  Analyst  (Quebec  Govt.) 

Chemical,  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Tests  of  all  Materials. 


Head  Office : 
171  St.  James  St.,       -  Montreal 


J.  A.  DeCEW 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

M.A.  Inst.  Chem.  Eng.  A.M.,  Can.  Soc.  C.E. 
Inrestigations  and  Processes  in  Paper,  Sulphite, 
Sulphate,  Soda  Fiher 
Room903,  McGill  Building,  MONTREAL 


T.  LINSEY  CROSSLEY 

Engineering  Chemist 
PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 
318  LAGAUCHETIERE  ST.,  W. 
MONTREAL 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PAPER  MILL 

Completely  equipped  for  the 
investigation  of  paper  mak- 
ing problems  on  a  semi- 
commercial  scale. 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  Inc. 

Chemists  &  Engineers 
93  BROAD  STREET         -  BOSTON 


THE  LEHMANN  SCREEN  Handles 
all  classes  of  stock 


PROCESS  ENGINEERS  LIMITED 


McGILL  BUILDING 


MONTREAL,  Que. 


Largest  output.  Very  clean  screening.  Highest 
utilization  of  screening  surface.  Absolutely 
silent  action.  No  vibrating  parts  in  the  Pulp. 
Screening  Drum  non-vibrating.  No  string  for- 
mation.   No  stuffing  boxes. 


MADE    IN    ENGLAND  BY 

J.  MARX  &  CO.  LONDON,  E.G. 


* 

EMERSON  I 

I  #^1  X        _^^H^  n  MANUFACTURING  I 

♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

t 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


COMPANY 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Beating  and  Washing 
Engines 

Paper  Mill  Machinery 


t 
1 

I  LAWRENCE  MACHINE  COMPANY  I 

::  LAWRENCE  ■  •  ■  MASS.  | 

^^^^^ 

i^^Hl'^  MANUFACTURERS  OF  | 

* 
% 

V^^^HK^^'^^^^^^BR^     Lawrence  Centrifugal  Pumps 

^^^^^^^^BK^^^^^^S  let  us  figure  on  your  requirements  t 
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On  a  Pedestal 

Those  things  we  value  most 
highly,  as  symbolizing  the  best 
in  Art,  in  Science  or  in  Litera- 
ture, are  fittingly  placed  upon 
a  pedestal,  where  we  can  look 
up  to  them. 

Figuratively  speaking,  we  also  place  upon  the 
pedestal  of  our  imagination,  those  high  ideals,  those 
lofty  aspirations,  by  which,  in  our  more  thoughtful 
moments,  we  would  wish  to  guide  our  conduct. 

Among  those  guiding  principles,  why  not  place 
upon  a  pedestal  of  its  own,  an  ideal  that  may  be 
better  described  as  "Canada  First,"  rather  than 
"Made  in  Canada." 

The  "  Made  in  Canada  "  movement  stands  for  far 
more  than  mere  commercial  patriotism.  Pride  of 
country,  pride  of  national  resources,  pride  of 
national  accomplishment  in  the  realms  of  literature, 
art  and  science,  pride  of  virile  citizenship,  and  pride 
of  national  destiny,  are  all  embraced  within  the 
broad  sweep  of  this  deep-seated  and  soul -stirring 
movement. 

Future  generations  will  look  back  to  1915  as  an 
epoch  marking  year  in  Canada's  history  if  you,  in 
common  with  all  her  citizens,  will  only  resolve, 
from  this  day  forward,  to  be  guided  by  the  motto 


"Canada  First" 
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Bertrams  Limited 
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MILNE'S   PATEriTBEarSI  ISO  F- 
(WITH  LISTER'S  PATEMV  COtiCEttTRA  ja}- 
Co  de  Word>"REFin  C  ONCE  " 


THE  ACTION  OF  THIS  REFINER  IS  PERFECT 
owing  to  the  fact  that  pulp  will  not  pass  through  the  second  set  of  Bars 

UNTIL  PROPERLY  REDUCED 

Fibres  which  are  sufficiently  reduced  pass  easily  through,  while  the  unreduced  Fibres 
are  repeatedly  brought  under  the  action  of  the  Bars 

BEFORE  THEY  CAN  PASS  OUTWARDS 


FULL  PARTICULARS  FROM 


CHAMBERS  LIMITED 


80  Don  Esplanade,  Toronto 
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PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  OPMPOSITION 

is  the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

LINING  of  SULPHITE  PULP  DIGESTERS 
and  ACID  RECLAIMING  TANKS 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest 
::  and  Most  Durable 

They  are  really  acid-proof  and  practically  in- 
destructible. 

All  digesters  lined  with  Panzl's  patented  composition, 
now  as  tight  and  in  as  good  condition  after  years  of 
continuous  use  as  they  ever  were,  no  leaks,  no 
repairs. 

Panzl  Linings  can  be  made  considerably  thinner  than 
the  other  linings,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
digesters. 

The  composition  and  the  system  of  Panzl  Linings  are 
Patented  in  all  countries  where  wood  pulp  is  being  manu- 
factured by  the  sulphite  process.  The  Panzl  U.S.  Patents 
have  been  adjudicated  to  be  valid  in  law  and  wholly 
independent  of  all  prior  patents  relating  to  linings  of 
digesters. 

For  information  and  estimates,  address 

PANZL  DIGESTER  LINING  CO. 

505  Washington  Ave.       -       Muskegon,  Mich. 
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We  Can   Ship  Promptly 

And  Solicit  Your  Orders 
for 


BB       — IN — 

m 

I  Spruce 

i  Banksian  Pine 

1  White  Pine 

m 

S  AND 

s  Birch 


Quebec    &  St.  Maurice 
Industrial  Company 

KRAFT  PULP  AND  LUMBER 
MILLS    AT    LA   TUQUE,  P.Q. 
Office         ...        Portland,  Maine 


LIMITED. 

DARLEY  DALE 

J.  H.  DAWSON,  Man.  Dir. 


BEST  ENGLISH  from  our  celebrated  Darley  Dale 
PULP  STONES  Quarries  as  supplied  to  the 
Canadian  Market  Price*   and   particulars  on  application  ^ 

Lieben  Code  Used 


<$> 

<§> 

<!> 

S 

<!> 

1 

<§> 

<!> 

<$> 

-I* 

GUARANTEED 


FELTS 

for  Pulp  and  Paper  Machines  | 

  ♦ 

t 

BATES  &    INNES,  Limited  | 

Carleton  Place  -  Ontario  | 


The  Pickle  Automatic  Steam  Regulator 

Saves  steam 

It  also  retains  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  in  the 
paper  thus  eliminating  the 
breaks  at  the  calenders. 

This  regulator  gives  you  a 
higher  and  more  uniform 
finished  paper  with  less  cal- 
endering. 

W.  F.  PICKLES 

BUCKLAND  CONN. 


The  Smart -Turner 

HAMILTON 


Did  You  Know  I 

that  we  are  2 
making  all  # 
kinds  of  .    .  ^ 

Centrifugal,  | 

Steam  and  | 

Power  Pumps?  | 


Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
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DODQEi 

SPLIT  ■  PILLEfS  i 


This  is  an  ideal  pulley  for 
severe  service 


About  a  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  there 
is  more  or  less  moisture  everywhere. 
In  this  case  the  only  permanent 
pulley  is  a  high  grade  SPLIT  CAST 
IRON,  no  Rivets,  no  Bending,  or 
wobble  —  just  permanently  satis- 
factory service. 

We  manufacture    High-grade  Split  Iron 
Pulleys,  all  sizes,  all  weights. 

Quick  Shipments.       -       Try  us. 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


THE 


New  England  Wood  Chipper 


Large  Capacity 
Uniform  Chips 

No  Crusher  Required 
No  Sawdust  or  SUvers  f 


♦ 


The  Best  Machine  Made  for  Slabs,  Edging  or  Round  Wood.  Built  in 
three  sizes.     Every  Chemical  Pulp  Mill  should  have  this  Machine 


Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  &  Iron  Company 


WORCESTER 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Old  Wine  in  New  Bottles 


An  old  idea  adapted  to  new 
conditions  explains  the 
success  of  the 

"Puseyjones" 
Smoothing  Press 

Constant  New  Installations 


Ask^us 


The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company 

Wilmington.  Del.,  U.S.A. 
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Interior  of  the  MACHINE  ROOM  of  MESSRS.  EDWARD  LLOYD,  LTD.,  SITTINGBOURNE,  ENG., 
containing  the  last  two  machines  supplied  to  this  Company  by  Chas  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


These  "Walmsley"  Fast  News  Machines  are  175  inches  wide,  and  are  mciking  paper  at  OVER 
600  FEET  PER  MINUTE,  with  an  OUTPUT  OF  500  TONS  NEWS  PRINT  WEEKLY.  The 
machines  are  equipped  with  the  Lloyd  and  Hutchison  Patent  Drive.    This  patent  device  is  controlled 
by  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  dispenses  entirely  with  Friction  Clutches  and  Gecir  Wheels. 

Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd. 

PAPER   MAKERS'  ENGINEERS 


Head  Offices, 

ATLAS  WORKS 

Branch, 

WOOD  STREET 


BURY    -  England 

Codes,  WESTERN  UNION,  A. B.C.  5th  EDITION, 
MCNEILL'S  1908 


Telegrams,  "PUMPS,  BURY." 


Telephone,   BURY  499 


SPECIALTIES- 

Complete  Paper  Mill  Plants 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 
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.  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  : 

Variable  Speed  Enclosed  Steam  Engines  ^  £j£       _  Christiania 

Cone  Beaters  for  News  Stock 

Slitting  and  Re-Reeling  Machines 

Beating  and  Refining  Engines  CANADA: 

Super  Calenders  CHARLES  JOHNSON 

Buffing  Machines,  etc.,  etc.  st.  henry,  Montreal 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


We  specialize— 

In  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Machinery 
therefore  our  service  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  you. 

  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  

the  merits  of  our 

Centrifugal  Screens,     Improved  Design'* 
Knotter,    Sulphite  Knot  Screen" 
Pneumatic  Save- alls 
Pneumatic  Sulphite  Thickeners 
Pneumatic  Water  Filters 
Wet  Machines,     Several  Designs" 
Pulp  Thickeners  or  Deckers 
Suction  Pumps 
Blowers,     Positive  Pressure*' 
North  Beater  Filling,  ''Patented** 
NuttalVs  Patent  Doctors 
Cylinder  Moulds,     Non- Sagging  *  * 
Couch  Rolls,     Spirally  Wound,**  Patented 
Suction  Rolls 
Rock  Maple  Press  Rolls 
Special  Machinery,  ''Your  Design*' 
Repair  Work,  Etc,  Etc, 


Ask  us  for  everything  you  may  need  --  Correspondence  a  pleasure 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Limited 

SHERBROOKE         -         -  QUEBEC 


Perfection 
Barker  Attachment 


We  build  all  kinds  of  economical  wood  preparing  machinery. 

Hand  Barkers,  5,  6,  7  feet  Discs. 
Barker  Attachments. 
Small  Green  Bay  Barkers. 
Large  Green  Bay  Barkers. 

Over  200  Green  Bay  Barkers  in  daily  use  throughout  European  countries. 

WRITE  US. 

CANADIAN  BARKER  COMPANY, 

LIMITED 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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WATEROUS  PULPWOOD  GRINDERS 


They 

are  designed 

right, 

are  built 

right, 

and  they  will 

work 

right.  More 

than 

180  of  them 

are  doing  that  to- 

day. 

RAPID  DISCHARGE  is  one  point  which 
we  emphasize  strongly  in  connection  with 
our  Grinders.  By  constructing  the  grinder 

pockets  with  double  ends  and  latticed  sides, 
we  have  made  hanging-up  and  regrinding  im- 
possible. This  has  not  only  materially  better- 
ed the  quality  of  i)ulp  produced  but  has  greatly 
increased  the  amount  that  can  be  ground. 

We  build  three  types  of  Pulp 
Grinders — all  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, so  that  individual  pre- 
ferences may  be  suited.  They 
are  produced  in  sizes  to  take 
up  16in.,  24in.,  30in.,  and 
32in.  wood. 

Fitted  with  Waterous  Hydraulic 
Trueing  Devices,  and  Waterous 
Stone  Burrs,  to  keep  the^stone 
in  proper   condition,    we  are 
ready  to  back  Waterous  Grinders  against 
any  make  on  the  Canadian  or  American 
market. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works 
Company,  Limited 


Bulletin  No.  202-205 


BRANTFORD 


CANADA 


All  Sizes 


Nothing  Better  Made 

J.  H.  SPENCER  &  SONS 

(Of  Porritts  &  Spencers  Ltd.) 
Sole  Agents 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


BEATER  BARS 


BED  PLATES 


"ARGUS" 

High  Speed 

and 
Carbon  Tool 
STEELS 
for 

all  purposes 


KNIVES 

of  all 
descriptions 
for 

PAPER  AND 
WOOD  PULP 
MILLS 


"  JORDAN  FILLINGS 

"DELVIO'^  MINING  STEEL 

CrookeSy  Roberts  &  Co. 

ARGUS  WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD        -  England 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


High  Efficiency 


PUMPS 


FOR 


Fresh  Water 

White  Water 
Stock  Acid 


ALSO 


PROPELLER  PUMPS 

FOR  WOOD  ROOM  SPOUTS 


Part  of  one  order  for  34  pumps  for  a  large  mill  in  Eastern  Canada 


WE   GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 


BOVING  &  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

164  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 

Vancouver  Office  :  847-863  BEATTY  ST.  Works  :  LINDSAY,  Ont. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  the  Merits  of  our 

Pulp  Pressing  Equipment 

In  Use  by  Sixteen  Largest  Mills  in  Canada 

HYDRAULIC  PIPING,  VALVES,  FITTINGS, 
LEATHER  AND  FLAX  PACKINGS 

CARRIED  IN  STOCK 


Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  Ltd 

18   TANSLEY  STREET,  MONTREAL 


PULP    AND    PAPEE  MAGAZINE 
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Books  for  Paper  Makers 

THE  PAPER  MILL  CHEMIST.  By  Henry  P.  Stevens, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.  12mo.,  cloth,  280  pages;  67  illus- 
trations; 82  tables,  and  a  cross  index. 
Part  Contents: 

Eaw  Materials  and  Detection  of  Adulterants.  Pro- 
perties and  Analysis  of  Lime,  Soda,  Caustic  Alkali, 
Mineral  Acids,  Bleach,  Antichlors,  Alum,  Rosin 
and  Rosin  Size,  Glue,  Gelatin,  Casein,  Starch. 
Mineral  Loading.  Coloring  Matters.  Ammonia  So- 
lution. Copper  Sulphate.  Tannic  Acid.  Coal  Tar 
Dyes.  Fibrous  Raw  Materials — Half  StufiEs  and 
Their  Treatment.  Cellulose  and  the  Isolation  of 
Papermaking  Fibres.  Examination  and  Proper- 
ties of  Rags.  Rag  Boiling.  Pulp  Woods.  Mechani- 
cal, Sulphite  and  Sulphate  Pulps.    Price  $2.50  net. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  PAPERMAKING.  By  C.  F.  Cross 
and  E.  J.  Bevan.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged; 
]2mo,  cloth,  419  pages,  98  illustrations  and  2  large 
folding  plates. 
Part  Contents: 

Cellulose.  Physical  Structure  of  Fibres.  Scheme 
for  the  Diagnosis  and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plant 
Substances.  An  Account  of  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Principal  Raw 
Materials,  etc.  Price  $5.00  net. 

THE  TESTING  OF  WOOD  PULP.  By  Sindall  &  Bacon. 
A  Practical  Handbook  in  Two  Parts  and  an  Appen- 
dix. 

Part  I,  The  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Puip; 
Part  II,  The  Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp;  Appen- 
dix, (1)  Chemistry  of  Bleaching  Powder,  (2) 
Bleach  Liquor,  (3)  Oxidation  of  Cellulose.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $2.50  net. 

I'APERMAKING.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Third  Edition. 
A  standard  Text  Book  written  by  scientific  experts. 

Price  $5.00  net. 

RESEARCHES  ON  CELLULOSE.  New  Edition  (1905 
19] 0).  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Deals  with  the  technical 
progress  of  cellulose  of  value  to  the  practical  paper 


maker. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
dall,   F.C.S.     A  popular 


PAPER, 
treatise 


Price  $2.50  net. 

By  R.  W.  Sin- 
of   the  subject. 
Price  $2.00  net. 

PAPER  MAKERS '  POCKET  BOOK.  By  Jamrs  Bever- 
idge.  New  edition,  especially  compiled  for  mill  opera- 
tives, engineers,  chemists  and  office  officials. 

Price  $3.50  net. 

WOOD  PULP  AND  ITS  USES.  By  Cross  &  Sindall, 
with  the  collaboration  of  W.  N.  Bacon;  264 
pages.  It  treats  of  the  Structural  Elements  of  Wood; 
Sources  of  Supply;  the  manufacture  of  Mechanical 
Wood  Pulp;  News  and  Printings;  Wood  Pulp  Boards; 
Utilization  of  Wood  Waste;  Pulp  Industries. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

BAMBOO  FOR  PAPERMAKING.     By  R.  W.  Sindall. 

Price  75c.  net. 

CHAPTERS  ON  PAPER  MAKING.  By  Clayton  Beadle. 
In  5  volumes.  A  series  of  lectures,  to  which  are 
added  Questions  and  Answers. 

Price,  per  volume,  $2.00  net. 
PAPER  TECHNOLOGY.    By  E.  W.  Sindall,  F.C.S. 
The  book  gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  subject  of 
paper  making,  with  full  details  on  paper  testing. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

CELLULOSE.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  An  outline  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  structural  elements  of  plants. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

Books  sent  postpaid  by  the 

INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  Ltd 
600  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Remittance  must  accompany  order. 


NORWOOD 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

of  Canada^  Limited 

Cowansville,  P.Q. 

Branch  Office:  FLORENCE,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Web  Super  Calenders 

For  Finishing  Fine  Papers;  also  Book,  both  Plain 
and  Coated 

Friction  and  Embossing 
Calenders 

Sheet  Calenders 

For   Fine   Ledger   and   Bond  Papers 

Improved  Platers 

For  Finishing  all  Grades  of  Fine  Papers,  Cards 
and  Cover  Papers 


We  are  Builders  of 

The  Gaara  Feltless  Wet 
Machine  or  Decker 

Also  a  Complete  line  of 

Dusting  Machinery 


FILTRATION  EXPERTS 

BUILDERS  OF  MECHANICAL  FILTERS 
BOTH  GRAVITY  AND  PRESSURE  TYPES 


We  will  gladly  furnish  estimates  and  inform- 
ation without  cost  to  you 
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FARREL    FOUNDRY  & 

ANSONIA,  CONN., 


MACHINE  COMPANY 

U.S.A. 


Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  world  of 

CHILLED  ROLLS 


WITH  PATENT 
HYDRAULIC  LIFTS 


CALENDERS 


ROLL  GRINDING 
MACHINE 


James  Bertram  &  Son,  Ltd. 

LEITH  WALK,  EDINBURGH, 

"LEITH 


SCOTLAND 


WALK  " 

Patent 
Full  Drum 
Strainer 


Full  Particulars  on  Application. 


TELEGRAMS  : 

9i    "Bertram,  LEITH" 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  IRRIGATION  DAM 


BASSANO  ALBERTA 


BUILT 
BY 


Ambursen  Hydraulic  Construction  Company 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Concrete  Steel  Dams,  Bulkheads,  Flumes,  Transmission  Lines, 
Power  Houses  and  General  Hydraulic  Construction. 


NEW  BIRKS  BUILDING 


MONTREAL 


IcJ'MaRSHHLL&eiP 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 

SPECIALISTS  IN 
WATERMARKING 

SINCE  A.D.  1792 

DANDYROLLS 

WOVE 

LAID  &     Standard  Construction 
for  Watermarking 

SPIRAL 

HELICAL  Construction  for  fast  news 

Machines. 
EXPERIMENTAL  PLANT 

For  the  Laboratory 

CHAMBERS  LIMITED,  so  Don  EspUnade,  Toronto 


A  Specimen  Watermark  Photographed 
From  the  Actual  Paper. 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


J.  M.  VOITH  COMPANY,  INC. 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

VOITH'S 


CENTRIFUGAL  SCREEN 


FOR 

GROUND  WOOD 
SULPHITE  SULPHATE 
SMALL  POWER 
HIGH  EFFICIENCY 
NOISELESS  WORKING 
STRONG  CONSTRUCTION 

SIMPLE  DESIGN 
BUILT  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES 


COMPLETE  MACHINERY  FOR  PAPER,  PULP  AND  SULPHITE  MILLS 


F.  C.  HUYCK  &  SONS  A^^^'K^rTsA. 


Manufacturers  of  Woolen  Felts  and  Jackets  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  Pulp. 

Strong  open  Gray  Felts  for  high  speed  news  machines  and  Gray  Pulp  Felts  for  Ground  Wood  and  Sulphite. 
Lowest  cost  per  ton  of  product.    Very  heavy  Jackets  for  long  rolls  of  large  diameter. 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


Note  the  Chain  is  running  quite  slack — means 
minimum  journal  friction 


What's  the  Life  of  a 
Renold  Chain  Drive  ? 

is  one  of  the  first  questions  a  prospective  customer 
asks.  While  no  one  can  positively  state  what  the 
life  of  any  drive — Chain — Belt — Rope  or  Gear — 
will  be  under  specified  conditions,  this  photograph, 
however,  shows  a 

Renold  Patent  Silent 
Chain  Drive 

which  has  been  transmitting,  between  two  shafts 

85  h.p.  continuously  for  over 
15  years. 

The  centre   distance  is  37",  and  the  maintained 
efficiency  98.2  %. 

We  Stock  Chains  and  Parts 

CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


JONES  &  GLASSCO  Rgd)  Engineers 


SOLE    CANADIAN  AGENTS 


Branch  Office,  TORONTO 


3  St.  Nicholas  St..  MONTREAL 


ENGLISH 
PULP  STONES 

FROM 

OUR  OWN  QUARRIES 
Machined  and  Fitted 

at  our 

MONTREAL  WORKS 

Prince   and   Brennan  Streets 


mm 


V 


LOMBARD  &  COMPANY 

236-238  A  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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BELOIT  IRON 
WORKS 

Patent  Adjustable  Steam  Joint 
•/  and  Duplex  Safety  Valve '/ 

The  latest  improved  and  most  up-to-date 
steam  joint  in  use 

No  Packing  required — all  metal  joints 

Self-adjustable.    Takes  care  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, also  irregularity  of  piping.    A  positive  safety 
valve  ;  pressure  in  dryers  cannot  exceed  a  determined 
amount 

Over  2,000  sold  in  the  past  fhree  years 

Write  us  for  further  infor»  prices 


BELOIT  IRON  WORKS 


BELOIT 
WIS..  U.S.A. 


LEADING  BUILDERS  OF  PAPER  MILL  MACHINERY 


Barking 
Drums 


On  account  of  the  great  saving  in  wood  effected  by  their 
use,  tumbling  barrels  are  of  great  value  in  all  pulp 
plants. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  ordinary  knife  barker  cuts  away 
from  15%  to  20%  of  the  wood,  and  this  loss  of  wood  is 
entirely  saved  on  more  than  75%  of  the  blocks  by  the 
use  of  our  barking  drums.  There  is  also  a  large  saving 
of  wood  on  the  remaining  25%  of  the  blocks,  as  they  are 
already  partially  barked  before  going  to  the  knife 
barkers. 

If  this  great  saving  of  wood  is  worth  your  investigation, 
write  us  for  full  particulars  of  our  barrels. 


Wm.  Hamilton  Company,  Limited 

Peterborough,  Ontario 


si 
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F  E  LT  S 

and  JACKETS 
For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 


ST.  HYACINTHE,  QUEBEC 
"T^e  Biggest  and  the  Best" 

SAMUEL  JARDINE,  23  SCOTT  STREET,  TORONTO,  SELLING  AGENT 


Wood  Suction  Box  Covers 


OUR  WOOD  SUCTION  BOX  COVERS  are  drilled 
from  both  sides,  making  perfectly  straight  and  smooth 
holes,  also  making  the  surface  on  both  sides  absolutely 
smooth.  This  insures  the  rubber  heads  making  a  good, 
tight  joint,  also  increasing  the  life  of  the  wire.  We 
have  constructed  a  machine  especially  designed  for 
making  Wood  Suction  Box  Covers  in  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  manner.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  promptly  any  quantity  of  Wood  Suction 
Box  Covers  at  a  considerably  low  cost.  When  in  the 
market  give  us  a  trial  order. 


The  MOORE  &  WHITE  CO. 

Paper  Machine  Builders 

Philadelphia       -        -        -        -        -       U.S.  A. 
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THE 

WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Design 

Belt-and  Motor-Drive 

Stationary  and  Revolving  Screen  Plates 

— FOR— 

Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Pulp 

It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate 
the  Merit  of  these  Machines  : 


P.  P.  WESTBYE 

Peterboro,  Ont.,  Canada 


PRESTON'S 

Lining  for  Sulphite  Digesters 


TO  21  INCHES 

absolute  protection  to 


TOTAL  THICKNESS  ONLY  2i 

Resists  the  action  of  the  acid  and  ensures 
the  Digester  Plates. 

Great  durability,  therefore  large  saving  in  upkeep  and  repairs. 
Larger   internal   space  and   increased  production  on  account  of 
the  small  thickness  occupied. 

Extensively  adopted  by  Scandinavian  and  Continental  Mills. 
Over  200  Digester  Linings  in  work  and  on  order. 
No  other  Lining  approaches  this  for  efficiency  and  economy. 

Telegraphic  Address: 
"PRESTONS,  RADCLIFFE." 
Code  used  A.B.C.,  4th  and  5th  Edition. 

Full  Particulars  and  Prices  on  application  to  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

PRESTON'S  DIGESTER  LINING  Co.,  Limited 

RADCLIFFE  near  Manchester,  Eng. 
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Edward  A.  JONES,  President  and  Treasurer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

PAPER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS 

 OF  


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Machine  Covered  by 
Wagg  Patents 

Beating  Engines     Thrasher  Dusters 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
]\Iixing  Engines      Arm  Dusters 
Bleaching  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
(booking  Engines    Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wheat's  Rag  Dusters 
Rotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  P^levators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chests 

Vertical  Stuff  Chests 

Our  Combination  Emptying  Valve  and  Dam  and  the 
Wallace-Masson  Hydraulic  Beater  Roll  Regulator,  both 
being  covered  by  Canadian  Patents  controlled  by  us,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Boomer  and  Boschert 
Press  Co.,  Limited,  18  Tansley  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada,  they  now  being  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
above  articles  for  the  ^Canadian  requirements.  Write 
them  or  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices. 

JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wagg's 
Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 
Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers. 


WOOD  TUB   BEATING  ENGINE 


We  manufacture  three   sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor 
driven,  fillings  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  plain 

BEATER  BARS  BED  PLATES 

Solid  Steel,  Forged,  Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 

Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone.  Wagg's  Stone. 

Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engines 


Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 

Send  for  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS, 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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The  New  Brunswick  Situation. 

New  Brunswick  should  accept  philosophically  the 
fact  that  the  embargo  on  pulpwood  has  not  brought 
into  the  Province  any  more  paper  mills.  Conditions 
are  not  such  as  to  warrant  new  establishments  in 
any  qixarter  of  the  Dominion.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  the  mills  already  in  existence  will  be  working 
to  full  capacity,  and  a  prohibition  of  export  of  the 
principal  raw  material  has  just  now  no  necessary  con- 
nection v/ith  new  enterprises.  New  Brunswick  can  rely 
upon  it  that  if  she  will  pursue  a  policy  of  careful 
husbanding  (not  necessarily  hoarding)  of  forest  re- 
sources her  opportunity  will  come.  She  will  be  able 
to  command  the  attention  of  some  of  the  greatest  enter- 
prises in  the  world. 

The  announcement  by  the  Surveyor-General  of  New 
Bnuiswick  that  "the  Government  intends  to  look  care- 
fully into  the  large  quantities  of  pulpwood  exported 
from  the  Province  and  will  put  an  end  to  the  cutting 
of  undersized  timber  by  cancelling  the  licences  of  those 
parties  found  guilty  of  the  practice"  will  be  greeted 
with  ai)i)roval  by  all  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  Province's  resources  providing  the  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral understands  exactly  what  he  means  by  "under- 
sized." New  Brimswick  is  one  of  the  Provinces  in 
the  Dominion  which  need  to  take  a  line  from  the 
scientific  forestry  methods  of  Germany,  the  United 
States  and  British  Cohunbia.  Under  certain  conditions 
to  leave  small  timber  standing  is  as  wasteful  as  to 
burn  it.  We  believe  that  a  new  paper  mill  in  New 
lirunswick  just  now  would  not  be  a  good  thing,  either 
from  the  standi^oint  of  the  promoters  or  of  those  al- 
r(?ady  in  the  paper  business. 


"The  time  will  come,"  and  meanwhile  New  Bruns- 
wick should  make  the  very  most  of  its  natural  re- 
sources by  applying  every  principle  which  scientific 
forestry  can  advance.  We  are  sure  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick  with  its  forestry  experts  will  not  fail 
the  Province  in  its  hour  of  need. 


Be  Careful! 

If  we  could  only  have  some  such  words  as  the  above 
flash  through  the  mind  of  every  camper  as  he  builds 
his  fire  or  leaves  camp ;  of  every  smoker  as  he  lights 
his  pipe,  knocks  out  the  "heel"  or  throws  away  a 
cigarette  stub;  of  every  settler  as  he  burns  his  brush; 
of  every  engineer  and  fireman  operating  traction  or 
donkey  engines  in  forest  areas;  above  all  of  the  men 
engaged  in  building  new  railway  lines  through  our 
north  country,  the  country  would  probably  be  richer 
by  some  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  time  of  annual  danger  is  now  here.  This  warm 
spring  sunshine  will  dry  out  the  grass  and  slash,  and 
the  conditions  for  forest  fires  will  be  ideal.  But  the 
fire,  by  about  a  million  chances  to  one,  will  not  come 
unless  somebody  starts  it.  It  is  true  that  lightning 
has  been  the  cause  of  fires,  but  very  rarely.  We  have 
also  tried  to  pass  on  the  responsibility  to  broken  bot- 
tles, spontaneous  combustion  and  other  "causes"  which 
might  at  some  time  serve  for  subjects  of  idle  specula- 
tion. But  the  forest  fire  is  practically  always  the  re- 
sult of  man's  carlessness.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine urges  every  reader  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
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to  assist  the  rangers,  forest  protective  associations, 
and  himself  by  being  careful  of  fire  in  the  woods,  and 
by  encouraging  others  to  do  the  same. 


Freight  Rates 

Unfortunately  the  date  of  issue  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  practically  coincides  with  that  of  the 
sittings  called  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
to  give  further  consideration  to  the  application  of  the 
railways  in  Eastern  Canada  for  an  increase  in  freigh"- 
rates.  At  this  meeting  it  is  expected  that  the  pulp 
and  paper  interests  will  be  heard  from.  The  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  secured  statis- 
tics from  its  members  which  should  go  far  to  show  how 
disastrous  to  the  industry  would  be  the  effect  of  any 
such  tax  as  the  railways  propose. 

There  will  be  time  enough  to  comment  later,  when 
the  case  is  further  advanced.  Just  now  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  counsel,  quoted  in  these  columns 
a  month  ago,  still  appears  to  be  the  only  tenable  one. 
The  railways  have  made  a  most  extraordinary  request 
at  a  most  opportune  time.  It  might  be  added  that 
so  far,  the  task  before  the  railways,  as  stated  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  in  Montreal,  viz.,  that  they  must 
show,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  need  and  are  en- 
titled to  an  increased  revenue,  and  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  proposed  means  of  augmenting  revenues  is 
just,  is  very  far  from  accomplishment.  Practically 
nothing  has  been  advanced  to  prove  that  the  increase 
is  justified.  So  far  as  the  public  is  aware,  the  rail- 
ways have  not  demonstrated  that  their  earnings  are 
seriously  diminished,  and  still  less  does  it  appear  that 
the  reserves  and  assets  are  in  jeopardy. 

The  case  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time.  There 
will  be  much  debate  and  much  room  for  comment  at 
a  later  date. 


Paper  Textiles 

An  investigator  had  just  been  shown  through  the 
plant  of  a  manufacturer  of  paper  textiles.  He  was 
delighted  with  all  he  saw  and  was  thanking  the  man- 
ager as  he  passed  out  of  the  richly-carpeted  office. 
"You  have  a  wonderful  plant,  Mr.  A.  .  .;  but  when 
you  can  make  a  carpet  like  this  on  which  we  are 
standing,  from  paper,  you  will  have  accomplished^ 
something."  "Well,  I'm  happy  to  say  that  this  carpet 
is  our  own  manufacture,"  said  the  other. 

The  conversation  fairly  well  represents  the  status  of 
the  paper  textile  industry  in  the  United  States.  Mar- 
vellous advances  are  being  made  in  the  use  of  paper  for 
all  kinds  of  wall  coverings,  carpets,  burlaps,  coffee 


bags,  curtains  and  even  clothing.  A  one-hundred  per 
cent  paper  carpet  backing  is  a  common  thing.  A  cloth 
made  of  seventy-five  per  cent  paper  is  one  of  the 
samples  in  the  collection  of  a  New  York  chemist.  The 
remarkable  feature  of  it  is  that  it  has  been  boiled  and 
washed  with  soap.  Curtains  of  woven  paper  look 
every  bit  as  good  as  the  cotton  article,  and  a  wrapping 
of  paper  woven  into  burlap  carried  a  heavy  consign- 
ment from  Europe  to  Chicago  and  back  to  New  York. 
The  net  saving  of  hemp,  jute  and  cotton  in  a  great 
number  of  important  textiles  is  fifty  per  cent,  and  the 
net  saving  in  cost  of  manufacture  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  textile  field  is  one  to  which  paper  manufac- 
turers can  address  themselves  with  great  profit. 
European  investigators  have  made  wonderful  advances 
along  these  lines.  The  day  when  cotton,  jute,  hemp 
and  even  linen  and  wool  are  required  without  admix- 
ture of  less  valuable  fibres  is  rapidly  passing.  Paper 
will  enter  more  largely  than  ever  into  the  textile  indus- 
try. 


British  Dyes,  Limited 

The  British  dye  scheme  has  not  succeeded  very  well. 
It  is  true  that  the  course  of  "British  Dyes,  Limited," 
through  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  pretty  rough 
one.  From  many  sides  it  was  assailed  as  impractical, 
incomplete,  uneconomic,  and  unbusinesslike.  Critics 
from  many  walks  of  life  took  a  shot  of  disparage- 
ment at  the  proposal.  It  would  now  appear  that  in 
the  supreme  test  of  the  plan — the  treatment  of  its 
securities  by  the  financial  public — has  found  it  want- 
ing. 

The  promoters  of  dye  industries  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  doubtless  be  disheartened  at 
this  downfall.  Far  from  meaning  that  the  lack  of 
success  in  Britain  will  give  increased  opportunities 
here  in  America  the  situation  will  indicate  clearly 
to  the  shrewd  American  manufacturer  that  the  problem 
which  he  is  trying  to  solve  is  a  foeman  worthy  of  his 
keenest  steel.  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Little,  in  an  address  print- 
ed in  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine,  emphasized  the 
point  that  there  has  never  been  a  genuine  apprecia- 
tion of  industrial  research.  In  the  failure  of  the 
British  dye  scheme  his  contention  is,  to  our  opinion, 
borne  out.  In  the  dye  industry  at  least,  England  has 
not  applied  her  chemists  as  the  industry  demands. 
If  dyes  are  ever  to  be  made  extensively  in  Great  Brit- 
ain or  the  United  States  there  must  be  the  backbone 
of  scientific  research  which  has  been  developed  on 
the  Continent. 

And  every  industry  which  has  pretensions  can  learn 
from  the  same  example.  There  must  be  long  studious 
effort  to  consummate  any  great  industrial  achieve- 
ment. 
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NOTES  ON  ACID  PLANTS 

By  LEO  SCHLICK,  M.E. 
(Continued  from  April  1st  issue.) 


The  pyrites  burner  illustrated  in  Fig  .  6  is  the  typi- 
cal arrangement  for  the  burning  of  larger  lumps,  and 
represents  one  of  the  first  burners  largely  used  in  the 
chemical  industry.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  grates 
formed  by  square  iron  rods  and  spaced  so  as  to  allow 
for  the  proper  admittance  of  air,  and  for  the  removal 
of  the  cinders.  For  the  latter  purpose  each  bar  is 
easily  turnable  by  means  of  a  crank  provided  with  a 
handle.  On  the  top  of  the  main  chamber  a  lower  cham- 
ber is  arranged  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  sublimate 
derived  from  the  roasting.  The  sublimate  is  evapor- 
ated by  means  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  combus- 
tion. This  chamber  also  retains  the  coarsest  of  the 
dust. 

Each  one  of  the  top  compartments  is  provided  with 
a  valve  for  connecting  or  disconnecting  them  with  the 
flue-dust  and  combustion  chamber.  The  lower  com- 
partments are  sufficiently  roomy  to  take  care  of  an 
accumulation  of  cinders.  All  the  compartments  are 
accessible  by  sliding  and  swing  doors. 

Before  operating  these  pyrites  burners  are  heated  by 
a  strong  fire  until  the  brick  walls  are  thoroughly  hot. 
In  the  course  of  this  process  the  burner  is  connected 
to  the  chimney,  whilst  the  valve  leading  to  the  absorb- 


to  burn  the  pyrites  by  mixing  it  with  clay,  drying  it 
afterwards,  and  roasting  it  along  with  the  larger 
lumps.  In  order  to  ensure  a  better  efficiency  and  to 
eliminate  such  extra  labor,  vertical  burners  have  been 
used.  One  of  these  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  7.  Here  the 
pyrites,  having  been  crushed  to  a  suitable  size,  was 
charged  into  the  burner  by  means  of  a  funnel,  and 
the  attendant  had  to  propel  the  material  from  stage 
to  stage  until  it  reached  the  outlet. 

It  is  evident  that  a  good  deal  of  air  entered  the  burn- 
er under  this  plan,  which  not  only  gave  a  weak  gas, 
but  facilitated  the  formation  of  trioxide.  These  dis- 
advantages have  successfully  been  overcome  by  the 
American  Herreshoff,  whose  burner  is  sketched  in 
Fig.  No.  8. 

"Whilst  in  this  design  the  old  idea  (Austrian,  I  be- 
lieve) of  the  storeys  or  stages  is  maintained,  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  pyrites  is  effected  by  means  of  scrapers 
secured  to  a  vertical  shaft.  Owing  to  the  particular 
shape  of  these  scrapers  they  not  only  mix  but  propel 
the  pyrites  slowly,  the  motion  being  effected  by  a 
bevel  gear  and  a  countershaft.  The  crushed  pyrites 
is  charged  into  the  upper  stage  and  is  gradually  con- 
veyed to  the  lowest  stage.   In  this  way  it  is  gradually 


Fig.  6. 


ers  is  closed.  When  the  chambers  are  sufficiently  hot, 
the  ashes  from  the  fire  are  removed,  a  heavy  layer  of 
pyrites  is  charged  into  the  main  chamber  and  as 
soon  as  the  combustion  within  the  furnace  has  made 
sufficient  progress  the  valve  leading  to  absorbers  is 
opened  and  the  chimney  draft  is  cut  off  by  closing  the 
valve.  The  proper  amount  of  air  is  admitted  through 
the  sliding  doors  of  the  cinder  compartment.  With 
this  class  of  burner  a  certain  amount  of  manual  labor 
has  to  be  expended  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  pyrites 
on  the  grates  and  the  turning  of  the  grate-bars  from 
time  to  time,  so  as  to  maintain  a  proper  combustion. 

Owing  to  the  spaces  between  the  bars,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  high  efficiency  when  roasting  lumps 
of  a  small  size.  Before  the  construction  of  a  special 
burner  for  this  purpose  was  known,  efforts  were  made 


roasted  and  leaves  the  burner  with  per  cent  to  4  per 
cent  of  sulphur  in  the  cinders.  As  the  air  enters  on 
the  bottom,  the  process  of  roasting  and  generating 
gas  acts  in  the  counter  current  style  in  respect  to 
the  work  performed  and  thus  the  gases  will  become 
strongest  when  leaving  the  burner  for  further  treat- 
ment. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  burners  for  pyrites  of 
small  sized  grain,  it  has  been  possible  to  produce  a 
relatively  strong  gas  with  a  material  so  difficult  to 
handle.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  pyrites  yields  a 
weaker  gas  than  sulphur  on  account  of  the  larger  am- 
ount of  air  required  for  roasting.  Approximately,  one 
can  say,  2%  atoms  of  oxygen  are  required  for  every 
atom  of  sulphur  contained  in  pyrites. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  strength  of  a  pulp 
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manufactured  is  in  indirect  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  acid  used.  This  means  that  the  relatively  weak- 
er an  acid  in  conjunction  with  a  relatively  longer 
cooking  time,  the  stronger  a  pulp  obtained,  and  vice 
versa.  Therefore,  mills  being  equipped  with  an  acid 
plant  producing  a  relatively  weak  gas  will  automatic- 
ally arrive  at  a  longer  cooking  time,  and  in  conform- 
ity will  produce  a  stronger  pulp. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  a  relatively  weak 
gas  should  not  give  an  acid  relatively  rich  on  free  and 
low  on  combined,  as  there  are  many  other  seemingly 
simple  but  most  important  items  which  can  compen- 
sate for  a  relatively  weak  gas,  and  there  are  others 
which  may  upset  the  action  of  a  rich  gas.  We,  there- 
fore, cannot  say  that  solely  a  gas  of  the  highest  per- 


Fig.  7. 

centage  will  give  the  best  results,  nor  can  we  say  that 
solely  one  certain  acid  system  will  produce  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  purpose  of  an  acid  plant  is  to  pro- 
duce sulphur  dioxide  with  the  smallest  possible  am- 
ount of  surplus  air,  trioxide  and  selenium  and  to  absorb 
such  gases  in  suitable  contrivances  in  such  a  way  as  to 
obtain  an  acid  low  on  combined  and  with  the  percent- 
age of  lime  and  free  acid  wanted.  The  efficiency  of  an 
acid  plant  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  sulphur,  etc., 
used  to  manufacture  a  ton  of  air  dry  pulp.  Where  10 
per  cent  of  sulpliur  is  being  consumed  as  an  average 
one  might  safely  say  that  this  acid  plant  is  as  perfect 
as  it  can  he,  in  consideration  of  the  still  incomplete 
theory  of  the  recovery  of  sulphur  from  the  waste 
liquor.  When  generating  dioxide  from  pyrites  it  is 
advisable  to  employ  a  well-designed  and  well-dimen- 
sioned scrubber  which  will  eliminate  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  trioxide  and  the  flue  dust.  As  evidently 
the  water  used  for  cooling  and  washing  will  absorb 
a  certain  amount  of  dioxide  it  is  advisable  to  cool  the 
scrubber-water  for  re-use,  providing  the  entering  gases 


are  still  hot.  Another  very  important  item  is  the 
drying  of  the  pyrites  before  being  roasted.  Sulphur 
as  well  as  pyrites  should  enter  the  kilns  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, as  moisture  contained  in  either  will  be  vaporized 
and  form  sulphuric  acid  in  conjunction  with  the  small 
percentage  of  trioxide  which  will  always  be  present  in 
the  gases. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  sulphuric  acid  formed 
occasionally  by  irregularities,  can  easily  be  eliminated 
by  conveying  the  gases  through  a  closed  vessel 
filled  with  water,  containing  a  certain  quantity  ol 
sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  attract  the  sul- 
phuric acid  carried  by  the  gas.  The  top  of  the  flue 
dust  chamber  is  often  used  for  the  drying  of  the  py- 
rites, thus  utilizing  the  heat  generated  by  the  combus- 
tion. Drying  contrivances  are  fitted  with  scrapers, 
which  move  the  material  about  for  uniform  drying. 

An  interesting  question  is  the  placing  of  the  fan  and 
the  application  of  the  forced  or  induced  air-supply  foi 
the  absorbers.  Whilst  the  placing  of  the  fans  for  acid 
plants  working  with  towers  and  chambers  is  purely  £ 
mechanical  one,  the  question  about  forced  and  in- 
duced air  supply  for  the  absorbers  is  an  eeonomica, 
one.  Where  acid  rich  on  free  has  to  be  producec 
the  vacuum  system  for  the  gas  supply  for  the  absorb 
ers  should  be  avoided.  This  refers  especially  to  the 
tank  system,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  no' 
possible  to  keep  the  maximum  amount  of  free  SO.  ii 
an  acid  when  under  a  vacuum.  Tank  systems  used  foi 
the  manufacture  of  rich  acids  therefore  should  worl 
with  air  compressors  of  the  rotary  or  the  piston  type 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  development  of  Iht 
sulphite  industry  the  gas  cooler  has  been  a  negleetet 
child.  The  pulp  maker  generally  was  glad  if  the  cool 
er  did  not  block  unduly  and  did  not  bother  much  abou 
the  water  and  its  velocity.   In  recent  years  the  coolinf 


Fig.  8. 


question  has  been  taken  up  again  and  we  can  say  tlia 
improvements  such  as  are  embodied  in  Dr.  Richter 
cooler  will  certainly  have  an  influence  upon  futur 
acid  making.  A  cooler  should  allow  the  regulation  o 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  at  will,  no  matter  wlia 
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the  outside  temperature,  and  if  this  is  accomplished,  the 
practice  of  acid  making  will  rest  upon  stronger  sup- 
ports than  now.  The  regulation  of  temperatures  at 
will  is  all  one  requires  for  the  making  of  pulp,  paper 
and  chemical  fibre. 

Fig.  9  shows  a  cooler  of  the  horizontal  type  con- 
structed of  10  to  12  inch  lead  tubes.  This  size  tube 
is  quite  customary  as  the  cleaning  out  is  largely  facili- 
tated on  account  of  the  large  hand  holes  formed  by  the 
blind  flanges  on  each  end.  These  blind  flanges  are 
outside  of  the  box  containing  the  running  cooling  wa- 
ter. If  there  is  little  space  for  the  installation  of  a 
cooler  of  the  horizontal  type  a  vertical  one  can  be  in- 
stalled. When  installing  coolers  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cooling  water  should  possess  a  maxi- 
mum possible  speed  so  as  to  increase  the  cooling  effect 
and  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  water. 

The  following  table  demonstrates  this.  It  refers  to  a 
cooler  for  the  cooling  of  relief  liquor,  and  may  serve 
as  an  example  on  the  question  of  cooling: 


Velocity 
of  the 
Cooling  Water, 
ft.  per  second. 
13.3 
10.0 
6.65 
3.33 
1.77 


Cooling 
Surface 
Required, 
square  feet. 
115 
123 
142 
190 
230 


Speed 
of  Liquor  in 
ft.  per  sec. 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 


Length 
of  pipe 
required  ft. 
110 
119 
188 
184 
274 


This  shows  that  the  less  the  velocity  of  the  cooling 
w  ater  along  the  pipes,  the  greater  the  cooling  surface 
i-equired.  Gas  and  cooling  water  should  run  in  oppo- 
site directions.  This  is  called  the  ' '  contra  flow  princi- 
ple." Coolers  should  cool  the  gas  down  to  a  tem- 
perature as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  ensure  a  proper 
absorption  in  the  absorbers,  for  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  gases  entering 
the  absorber  the  weaker  will  be  the  acid  obtained.  It 
therefore  should  be  the  aim  of  a  sulphite  mill  to  bring 
the  cooling  system  up  to  the  highest  standard.  The 
\  Hrious  troubles  with  the  acid  are  generally  located  in 
the  coolers.  The  broad  significance  of  this  is  often  not 
sufficiently  recognized.  When  coming  from  the  coolers 
tl)(^  gas  should  pass  through  an  efficient  gas  washer  or 

rubber  so  as  to  be  cleaned  and  freed  from  impurities. 
Tliis  is  particularly  the  case  when  burning  pyrites,  but 
sulj)hur-burning  plants  should  not  be  without  this  use- 
ful and  often  misunderstood  apparatus. 

^    From  the  scrubber  it  passes  along  to  the  absorber  of 
It  he  tank  or  tower  or  chamber  system.    Each  one  of 
'liese  has  its  peculiarities.    Evidently  the  kilns,  the 
[  iping,  the  cooler  and  the  absorber  create  a  resistance 
In  the  gases  which  has  to  be  overcome.  Likewise  in  the 
I'liiler-plants  we  have  to  make  the  distinction  between 
•luced  and  forced  draft.  Whilst  Dr.  Frank  and  others 
i  iiferred  to  feed  the  burners  with  compressed  air  and 
it  the  same  time  to  force  the  gas  through  the  absorb- 
rs,  others  have  placed  the  whole  acid  system  under  va- 
iiim.     It  must  however  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not  ])ossible  to  obtain  an  acid  rich  on  free  so  when 
Hvorkiiig  the  absorbers  under  vacuum,  and  therefore  the 
inplest  and  most  effective  plan  is  to  have  the  burners, 
coolers  and  the  scrubber  under  vacuum  and  the  ab- 
"il)ers  under  pressure.    This  does  not  apply  to  those 
lauts  where  open  Mitscherlich  towers  are  still  em- 
)loyed. 

Difference  in  the  pressure  when  employing  the  tower 
ystem  is  effectively  obtained  by  fans.    If  fans  are  ar- 


ranged before  the  coolers  they  are  made  of  cast  iron 
and  are  provided  with  watercooled  shafts,  as  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  S  0.  gas  at  a  high  temperature  not  to  at- 
tack iron.  However,  as  soon  as  it  is  cooled  down  to  the 
temperature  proper  it  will  attack  cast  iron  and  steel 
readily  and  therefore  fans  placed  after  the  cooler  must 
be  lead-lined. 

Almost  everywhere  fans  are  arranged  after  the 
cooler  as  the  volume  of  gas  to  be  propelled  is  that  much 
smaller.  Such  fans  of  course  have  to  be  well  made, 
must  have  bronze  or  lead  jacketed  shafts  and  should 


either  be  run  at  a  variable  speed  or  be  sufficiently  large 
so  as  to  allow  for  regulating  the  pressure  by  means  of 
a  damper.  Particularly  in  towers,  an  occasional 
partial  blocking-up  will  create  additional  friction 
which  has  to  be  overcome.  Apart  from  this  the  quant- 
tity  of  gas  charged  into  the  absorbers  should  be  re- 
gulated in  order  to  facilitate  the  duties  of  the  crew. 
(To  be  Concluded.) 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC   POWER  AT  MONTREAL 

By   R.    0.    SWEEZEY,  C.E. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


The  hydro-electric  power  situation  in  the  city  of 
Montreal  and  vicinity  has  become  so  pregnant  with 
economic  possibilities  revealed  by  recent  technical 
and  scientific  discoveries  that  the  subject  offers  a  most 
fascinating  field  for  speculative  study  and  profitable 
development.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  enormous  un- 
developed hydraulic  energy  that  nature  has  placed  at 
the  city's  very  gates  is  inconceivable  without  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  physical  features  affording  these 
possibilities,  which,  in  many  respects,  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  "far-famed"  Niagara.  Yet  power  gene- 
rated by  coal  that  is  carried  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
mines  largely  exceeds  the  amount  of  hydro-electric 
energy  used  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  an  astonishing 
fact  considering  that  more  than  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  horse  power  of  hydraulic  energy  is 
available  most  of  it  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the 
city.  And  despite  the  low  cost  at  which  that  power 
can  be  developed,  the  large  and  growing  industrial  de- 
mand, and  the  rapidly  increasing  range  of  economic 
application  made  possible  by  scientific  progress,  there 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  appreciative  effort  to  commer- 
cialize this  valuable  product  and  render  it  adaptable  to 
the  new  economic  fields  from  which  the  community 
may  derive  benefits  commensurate  with  the  progres- 
siveness  of  the  age.  How  much  that  retardation  of 
progress  may  be  due  to  the  monopolistic  tendencies 
that  have  always  prevailed  in  the  power  situation 
should  be  answered  by  the  power  interests  themselves, 
since  any  lack  of  foresight  on  their  part  must,  sooner 
or  later  react  on  their  earning  capacity. 

With  such  hydraulic  sources  and  the  opportunities 
presented  by  such  a  market,  Montreal  should  lead  the 
world  in  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  economies  to 
be  effected  by  a  lavish  use  of  electricity,  which  should 
be  cheaper  here  than  at  any  city  on  the  continent,  in- 
stead of  being  subjected  to  the  unwise  effort  to  main- 
tain always  the  highest  price  that  a  tolerant  public 
will  stand.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  poAver 
monopolists  are  beginning  to  see  a  faint  glimmer  of  the 
possibilities  awaiting  a  new  policy,  and  if  these  hopeful 
signs  develop  into  an  intellectual  capacity  to  measure 
the  huge  prospects  before  them,  we  may  expect  an 
early  readjustment  of  prices  followed  by  a  campaign 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  economy  to  be  effected  by 
a  wider  and  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  in  the  home,  the  factory,  and  on 
the  railroad. 

At  the  present  time  Montreal  uses  about  one  hundred 
thousand  horse  power  of  hydro-electric  energy,  which 
is  supplied  by  the  Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power 
Company  from  its  several  sources,  chief  among  them 
being  Shawinigan  Falls,  from  which  forty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand horse  power  is  transmitted  some  ninety  miles  to 
the  city.  The  other  sources,  making  up  the  remaining 
fifty  thousand  horse  power,  are  Lachine  Rapids,  Cham- 
bly,  and  Soulanges  Canal.  The  Canadian  Light  and 
Power  Company  also  furnishes  about  eight  thousand 
horse  power  to  the  Montreal  Tramways  Company. 

Regarding  the  amount  of  steam  power  generated  in 
the  city,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory 
estimate ;  that  it  is  enormous  may  be  judged  by  a  view 


any  day  from  Mount  Royal,  revealing  the  heavy  pall 
of  smoke  that  over-hangs  the  city  and  testifies  to  the 
immense  coal  consumption. 

The  modern  technical  economist  cannot  view  such  a 
situation  without  searching  for  the  cause  and  seeking 
to  direct  attention  to  the  obvious  Avaste  of  opportuni- 
ties. It  may  be  that  capital  is  lacking,  or  perhaps 
enterprise  and  confidence,  but  certainly  blissful  igno- 
rance plays  an  important  part.  Something  to  awaken 
the  "laisser-faire"  attitude  is  urgently  needed,  and  it 
is  therefore  with  optimistic  approval  that  we  view  the 
advent  of  Cedars  Rapids  Manufacturing  and  Power 
Company  into  the  field  with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  horse  power  generated  at  a  point 
only  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city,  at  a  cost 
so  low  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  power  prices 
now  in  force  can  justly  be  maintained.  Besides,  such  an 
increase  of  the  commodity  demands  wider  markets,  and 
the  first  essential  to  these  is  more  reasonable  prices, 
leading  to  the  more  extended  use  of  electricity  ia 
new  and  varied  ways  —  many  of  them  the  marvel  of 
yesterday  but  the  common-place  of  to-day.  Nor  will  the 
advancement  cease  with  the  common-place  of  to-day, 
for  new  marvels,  the  product  of  modern  progress  and 
ingenuity,  are  constantly  being  demonstrated  and  pass- 
ed on  as  the  common-place  of  to-morrow. 

But  Cedars  Rapids  Manufacturing  and  Power  Com- 
pany, with  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  horse 
power,  has  only  a  small  part  of  the  available  sources 
of  supply.  There  is  Shawinigan,  with  probably  one 
hundred  thousand  h.p.,  Laurentide  Company  with  nine- 
ty thousand  horse  power.  Carillon  Falls  on  the  OttaAva, 
only  thirty-five  miles  distant,  Avith  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  horse  power,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  (Coteau  Cedars,  and  Cascades)  rapids  between 
Lake  St.  Francis  and  Lake  St.  Louis,  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  Montreal,  capable  of  developing  seven 
hundred  thousand  horse  poAver.  Of  these.  Cedars  Ra- 
pids, ShaAvinigan  Falls,  and  Laurentide  haA'e  about 
tAvo  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  horse  power,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  hundred  thousand  horse  power  now  be- 
ing used  at  Montreal,  to  throAv  into  the  market  at  once, 
leaving  Carillon  Falls  and  the  Lake  St.  Francis  to  Lake 
St.  Louis  poAvers  for  future  development.  With  a  power 
output  tAvo  and  one-half  times  greater  than  the  pre- 
sent consumption  seeeking  a  market  in  this  field,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  expect  some  radical  changes  benefit- 
ing the  consumer.  Whether  the  power  monopolists 
realize  it  at  present  or  not,  they  must  soon  face  the 
situation  in  the  proper  mood,  else  poAverful  competi- 
tors may  not  be  sIoav  to  realize  the  fact  that  there  is 
such  a  quantity  of  undeveloped  poAver  available  and 
offering  as  cheap  development  per  unit  as  any  large 
water  poAver  in  America.  Consider  the  St.  LaAA-reuce 
River,  for  instance,  Avitli  a  minimum  discharge  of  180, 
000  cubic  feet  per  second  falling  through  a  head  of 
eighty-three  feet,  being  the  difference  in  IcA'el  betAveen 
Lake  St.  Francis  and  Lake  St.  Louis.  This,  under  the 
available  Avorking  head  of  seventy-fiA^e  feet,  would  de- 
velope  no  less  than  one  and  a  quarter  million  horse 
power.  But  as  Cedars  Rapids  Mfg.  &  PoAA'er  Company 
has  rights  to  divert  56,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  to  be 
used  under  a  head  of  thirty-two  feet  as  obtained  at  the 
plant  at  Cedars  Rapids,  and  the  Canadian  Light  and 
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Power  Company  has  rights  to  divert  some  14,000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  the  available  minimum  flow  is  redu- 
ced by  some  70,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Allowing 
some  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second  for  Soulanges  Canal 
and  overflow,  there  is  left  100,000  c.f.s.  unharnessed 
and  going  to  waste,  except  in  so  far  as  it  affords  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  excitement  to  tourists  running  the  ra- 
pids in  large  steamboats.  It  is  possible  to  divert  this 
flow  for  a  power  scheme,  provided  remedial  works  are 
established  to  maintain  the  level  of  Lake  St.  Francis 
and  also  the  in-take  of  the  Cedars  Rapids  plant  —  con- 
ditions that  are  quite  feasible. 

As  early  as  1807,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ellice,  the  then  Seig- 
neur of  Beauharnois,  realized  the  natural  advantages 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  Lake  St. 
Francis  is  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
perfectly  flat  country  lying  between  it  and  Lake  St. 
Louis  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  (If  it 
were  not  for  an  artificial  dyke  that  is  maintained  at  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  the  St.  Lawrence 
might  very  easily  make  a  new  channel  for  itself  here.) 
The  Seigneur  of  Beauharnois  accordingly  dug  a  small 
canal,  4  miles  long,  which  is  still  in  use,  diverting 
water  from  Lake  St.  Francis  to  the  little  St.  Louis 
River,  augmenting  its  flow  to  increase  the  available  wa- 
ter power  for  the  old  mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Louis  River,  where  it  empties  into  Lake  St.  Louis,  some 
seventeen  miles  from  Lake  St.  Francis. 

Owing  to  the  extraordinary  features  of  the  country 
in  this  locality — sloping  less  than  one  foot  in  a  mile — 
the  ideal  nature  of  the  clay  and  the  fact  that  about 
seventy-five  feet,  of  the  total  eighty-three  feet  differ- 
ence in  level  between  the  two  lakes,  is  obtainable 
in  a  perpendicular  drop  at  Lake  St.  Louis,  a  canal  to 
divert  any  quantity  of  water  from  20,000  to  100,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  from  Lake  St.  Francis  can  be 
built  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  navigation  and 
I)roduction  of  hydro-electric  power.  Two  locks,  both 
together  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal,  where  solid 
Potsdam  sandstone  offers  excellent  foundations  and 
materials  for  abutments,  could  take  the  place  of  the 
several  locks  now  used  at  the  Soulanges  Canal,  and  al- 
though this  south  shore  route  would  be  four  or  five 
miles  longer,  the  time  of  passage  would  be  shorter  than 
via  the  thirteen  miles  of  the  Soulanges  canal  with  its 
several  locks  and  restricted  channel.  When  the  St. 
Lawrence  canals  are  deepened  to  conform  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  New  Welland  Canal  now  being  built 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario — an  undertaking  that 
must  inevitably  come  about — the  proposed  route  of 
tliis  power  canal  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  used  with 
economical  results,  and  the  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  the  canal  as  afforded  by  navigation  purposes  would 
so  reduce  the  cost  per  horse-power  of  developed  energy 
as  to  render  this  the  cheapest  perhaps  of  any  large 
power  development  in  America. 

This  scheme  is  not  merely  the  product  of  a  fertile 
imagination,  but  has  been  studied  by  capable  engineers 
whose  estimates  all  agree  as  to  the  extraordinarily 
low  cost. 

That  there  would  be  many  important  factors  of  con- 
.sideration  in  an  undertaking  that  involved  the  divert- 
ing of  more  than  half  the  St.  Lawrence  from  its  natural 
channel  is  patent  to  anyone,  but  the  several  engineers 
who  have  carefully  studied  the  idea  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion that  there  are  no  physical  obstacles  to  the  scheme. 
Of  course,  "shooting  the  rapids"  would  no  longer  be 
possible  over  the  Coteau,  Cedars,  and  Cascades,  and 
no  doubt  there  would  be  many  opponents  to  ably  re- 
sist any  such  project,  regardless  of  the  requirements 


of  technical  and  commercial  progress.  They  probably 
would  oppose  a  diversion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the 
principle  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  the  sentimentalists, 
who  would  prevent  the  utilization  of  the  wasted  en- 
ergy of  Niagara  Falls  without  realizing  that  too  high 
a  price  may  be  paid  for  mere  aesthetic  beauty.  How 
long  the  comm.unity  must  wait  for  the  proper  initia- 
tive leading  to  a  fuller  application  and  use  of  such 
vast  latent  wealth  is  not  very  clear,  except  that  there 
are  certain  encouraging  features  indicated  by  the  low 
cost  of  development  and  the  confidence  of  those  whose 
money  is  being  invested  in  further  power  projects. 

Owing  to  the  many  economic  uses  now  possible  with 
improved  electrical  devices,  the  power  companies 
should  have  a  greatly  increased  revenue  with  slight 
additional  fixed  charges,  but  their  price  schedule  un- 
fortunately must,  for  some  time  at  least,  be  depend- 
ent upon  their  method  of  reasoning  and  not  neces- 
sarily governed  by  the  logic  of  the  situation.  Recent 
prices  quoted  by  the  Cedars  Rapids  Manufacturing  and 
Power  Company  strengthen  the  belief  that,  with  a 
realization  of  the  unlimited  field  before  them,  the 
power  distributers  are  likely  to  respond  to  the  demands 
of  modern  progress  and  at  once  set  about  a  read- 
justment of  prices  adaptable  to  new  eircimstanees, 
thus  wisely  anticipating  conditions  beneficial  alike  to 
themselves  and  the  community. 

Consider  electrical  cooking,  which,  though  in  some 
localities  less  favorably  endowed  with  power  than 
Montreal,  is  considered  an  expensive  luxury,  has  in 
some  places  become  part  of  the  daily  routine  in  homes 
where  economy  is  the  first  consideration.    A  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Electrical  Times  (Toronto)  has  this  to  say: 
"There  are  now  many   localities  in  Ontario 
where  the  ultimate  price  of  electric  current  to 
the  consumer  is  less  than  one  cent  per  kilowatt 
hour.    .    .    The  system  of  charging  that  has  re- 
cently been  adopted  by  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  is  highly  commendable  in 
this  respect.    ...    To  this  end  the  rates  have 
been  so  adjusted  that  it  is  in  the  consumers'  in- 
terest to  make  as  liberal  use  as  possible  of  all  the 
various  little  luxurious  utilities  now  available  for 
the  home.    .    .  . 

"Electric  Toaster. — The  average  toaster  requires 
about  five  minutes  to  make  the  first  two  pieces  of 
toast  and  another  five  minutes  to  make  the  next 
four  pieces.  Suppose  the  average  requirement  is 
six  pieces  of  toast.  This  means  10  minutes'  use 
of  about  500  watts.  Counting  30  days,  this  toaster 
will  be  used  300  minutes,  or  five  hours  per  month 
and  consume  therefore  2,500  watt  hours,  or  21/2 
k.w.h.  This  means  that  the  cost  of  a  toaster 
which  produces  six  pieces  of  toast  every  morning 
is  only  21/2  cents  a  month.  If  the  toaster  is  used 
longer  each  morning,  it  wall  be  still  more  econo- 
mical. 

"Electric  Coffee. — A  coffee  percolator  large  en- 
ough for  the  average  family  consumes  approxi- 
mately 500  watts.  The  coffee  begins  to  percolate 
in  this  utensil  in  30  seconds  after  the  current  is 
turned  on,  and  probably  gives  the  best  results  af- 
ter 10  minutes,  or  at  most  15  minutes.  This  means 
eight  inornings  before  1  k.w^  hour  has  been  con- 
sumed, or  a  consumption  of  about  4  k.w.h.,  cost- 
ing 4  cents  per  month. 

"Electric  Stoves. — Instances  of  this  sort  might 
be  (juoted  at  great  length.  A  small  hot  plate  uses 
approximately  the  same  amount  as  a  toaster  or 
electric  iron,  and  can  be  used  to  fry  bacon  or  at- 
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tend  to  any  of  the  minor  details  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  three  meals  a  day.  A  tea  samover  con- 
sumes, again,  about  the  same  amount,  and  would 
be  required  only  for  about  10  or  15  minutes  at  a 
sitting.  Electric  kettles  with  self-contained  imits 
use  about  500  to  600  watts  and  raise  water  to  the 
boiling  point  in  about  10  minutes. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  the  operation  of 
household  utensils  has  reached  a  point  where  it 
compares  more  than  favorably  with  cooking  by  gas 
or  coal.  These  utensils  have  the  great  advantage 
that  they  can  be  operated  wherever,  and  when- 
ever, it  suits  the  convenience  or  whim  of  the  per- 
son operating  them.  The  ordinary  breakfast  will 
consist  of,  say,  cereal,  toast,  bacon  and  coffee. 
The  toast  is  made  in  10  minutes  on  the  table,  at 
a  cost,  as  shown  above,  of  1-12  a  cent,  the  bacon 
will  fry  in  five  minutes  at  a  cost  of  1-24  cent ;  the 
cereal  on  a  small  hotplate  which  consumes  less 
than  500  watts  can  be  well  prepared  in  half  an 
hour  at  a  cost  of  cent  and  the  cof¥ee  percolated 
in  15  minutes  for  i/g  cent.  The  total  cost  of  cook- 
ing breakfast  for  an  average  family  using  these 
three  utensils  is,  therefore,  1-12  plus  1-24  plus  i/4 
plus  i/s,  equals  %  cent." 

In  the  same  manner  it  is  shown  that  an  electric  iron 
for  the  average  home  can  be  operated  at  a  cost  of  four 
cents  a  month,  and  an  electric  sweeper  at  a  cost  of 
one  cent  a  month.  Writing  recently  for  the  ' '  Scienti- 
fic American,"  Mr.  H.  C.  Spaulding  shows  that  for  an 
average  family  a  dinner,  consisting  of  roast  chicken, 
vsdth  brown  potatoes,  baked  banana  with  rice,  aspara- 
gus au  gratin  and  blueberry  cottage  pudding,  can 
be  cooked  for  two  and  a  half  cents  with  electricity  at 
one  cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  he  also  remarks  that 
"One  peculiar  feature  of  electric  cooking,  apart  from 
safety  (no  matches,  no  leaky  pipes,  no  open,  but  un- 
lit, valves)  is  that  cooking  meats,  etc.,  whether  baked 
or  boiled,  the  actual  loss  in  weight  or  shrinkage  is  much 
less  than  when  the  cooking  is  done  by  coal  or  gas. ' ' 

With  breakfast  costing  half  a  cent,  dinner  two  and 
a  half  cents,  and  the  evening  meal,  say,  two  cents,  the 
average  family  cooking  by  electric  current  would  cost 
five  cents  a  day  or  $1.50  a  month.  Allowing  for  hot 
water  and  unforseen  requirements  would  probably  not 
increase  the  cost  by  more  than  $1.00  a  month,  but 
even  allowing  $3.00  a  month  for  electric  cooking  com- 
pares favorably  with  gas  or  coal-fire  cooking. 

Is  it  not  desirable,  also,  to  have  a  more  extended 
use  of  cheap  hydro-electric  power  in  the  operation  of 
railways'?  The  time  for  such  a  move  is  perhaps  not 
quite  ripe,  but  signs  are  not  lacking  to  indicate  the 
nearness  of  the  day  when  such  a  move  may  be  un- 
dertaken on  a  large  scale  in  Canada. 

Engineers  would  dismiss  the  idea  at  the  present  time 
because  of  the  burdensome  first  cost  of  equipment,  par- 
ticularly the  outlay  for  sub-stations  and  the  large 
losses  sustained  therein  while  converting  high  voltage 
alternating  current  to  a  low  voltage  direct  current,  a 
process  that  necessitates  installation  of  motor-genera- 
tor sets  at  every  few  miles  along  the  line,  because  the 
comparatively  low  voltage  direct  current — in  which 
form  power  is  supplied  to  the  trolley — has  not  a  long 
range  of  transmission.  In  the  converting  process  the 
motor  receives  alternating  current  from  the  main 
transiTiission  lines  and  produces  direct  current  by 
mechanically  operating  a  B.C.  generator,  which,  in 
turn,  feeds  the  trolley  wire  or  "third  rail."  This  op- 
eration results  in  a  large  loss  of  efficiency,  so  that 


the  power  available  as  D.C.  becomes  much  less  than  the 
power  fed  to  the  sub-station  as  A.C.  Right  here  scien- 
tific effort  has  been  striving  to  improve  conditions,  and 
recent  experimental  results  in  the  United  States  have 
proved  so  encouraging  that  many  eminent  engineers 
there  look  for  an  early  commercializing  of  the  so-called 
"mercury  are  rectifier,"  which  hitherto  has  been 
known  and  used  on  a  very  small  scale,  to  convert  alter- 
nating current  to  direct  current,  with  little  or  no  loss. 
By  the  process,  an  alternating  current  is  passed 
through  a  mercury  conductor,  called  the  arc,  and 
emerges  as  direct  current,  the  phenomena  of  chang- 
ing the  alternating  current  to  direct  current  being  per- 
formed by  the  mercury  at  an  efficiency  of  over  98  per 
cent.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  electric  rail- 
ways would  revolutionize  the  present  system  and  effect 
an  enormous  saving  of  power  and  equipment  cost. 

The  unique  advantages  possessed  by  Montreal  as  a 
power  centre  should  enable  railways  like  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Canadian  Northern  to  be- 
come leaders  in  the  application  of  this  principle,  should 
it  prove  as  successful  as  appearances  would  indicate. 

Meantime,  the  industrial  field  at  Montreal  might 
well  claim  more  studied  attention  from  the  hydro-elec- 
tric interests.  It  is  true  that  many  industries  are  de- 
pendent upon  their  exhaust  steam  for  heating  purposes 
in  winter  time,  thus,  perhaps,  making  it  more  economic- 
al —  at  present  prices  at  least  —  to  operate  by  steam 
power  during  the  winter  months.  Might  it  not  be  cheap- 
er, though,  to  operate  by  hydro-electric  power  diaring 
the  summer,  when  the  heat  of  exhaust  steam  is  not  re- 
quired ?  This  may  seem  to  present  a  difficulty  to  the 
power  company  Avhich  cannot  undertake  to  sell  pow^r 
for  six  months  only,  and  let  the  machines  remain  idk 
for  the  other  six  months  of  the  year.  But  does  not  this 
difficulty  suggest  an  idea  wherein  the  results  of  tech- 
nical effort  may  be  more  utilized.  Why  not  use  that 
power  in  winter  for  heating  dwellings  ?  Now  the  house- 
holder, if  he  had  to  pay  for  twelve  months  poAver  when 
he  can  use  it  only  for  six  months,  could  not  afford  to 
consider  the  idea,  besides  the  present  price  of  hydro- 
electric power  precludes  its  application  for  heating 
purpose  on  an  extensive  scale,  but,  assuming  a  low 
price  and  that  he  has  to  pay  only  for  Avhat  he  uses,  a 
comparison  of  cost  shows  that  hydro-electric  heating  is 
not  so  far  removed  from  the  bounds  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy. 

Of  the  26,000,000  British  thermal  units  of  heat  con- 
tained in  one  ton  of  average  coal,  not  over  50  per  cent 
is  available  for  radiation  in  the  ordinary  hot  Avater 
heating  system,  and  a  further  waste  is  caused  by  the 
lack  of  simple  and  efficient  methods  of  regulating  the 
temperature  of  rooms.  Heating  by  electricity,  on  the 
other  hand,  facilitates  control  of  radiation  Avithout  any 
loss  by  merely  pressing  a  button,  and  each  room  in  a 
dwelling  may  be  regulated  separately  if  desired. 

In  one  kiloAvatt  hour(eqx;al  to  one  and  a  third  horse 
power  hour)  of  electrical  energy,  there  are  3.420  Bri- 
tish thermal  units,  of  Avhich  about  3,000  B.T.U.  are 
available  for  radiation.  To  produce  the  same  heat  ra- 
diation as  one  ton  of  coal,  it  requires,  therefore,  4.330 
kilowatt  hours  of  electric  poAver.  On  this  basis,  assum- 
ing for  comparison  that  the  average  house  consumes 
one  ton  of  coal  per  month,  it  will  require  six  kilowatts, 
or  eight  horse  poAver  of  electric  energy,  to  proA-ide  the 
same  heating  capacity.  Six  months  heating  Avith  coal  at 
$9.00  a  ton  Avould  cost  $54.00.  The  question  noAV  is.  sim- 
ply, can  hydro-electric  poAver  be  furnished  for  six 
months  at  $7.00  a  horse  poAA'er? 
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Perhaps  not,  under  present  conditions,  but  if  the 
l)rice  of  coal  continues  to  rise,  and  authorities  state 
that  the  days  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  are  numbered, 
it  may  not  be  long  before  electric  heating  becomes  a 
reality  in  a  community  like  Montreal,  especially  when 


the  more  varied  uses  of  power  will  tend  to  lower  the 
load  factor. 

R.  0.  SWEEZEY, 

Royal  Military  College. 
March  18th,  1915. 


THE  ERASING  CAPACITY  OF  TUB-SIZED  STOCK 

By   HARRY   A.  MADDOX. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


The  power  to  withstand  erasure,  often  severe  and  re- 
peated, is  an  essential  qualification  of  the  high  grade 
writing  or  ledger  papers.  From  our  own  experience  it 
has  often  proved  to  be  the  crucial  point  in  the  buying 
process  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  large  orders 
have  been  lost  to  certain  manufacturers  because  their 
product  did  not  embody  quite  the  right  character  for 
easy  and  efficient  erasure.  The  question  of  price  does 
not  by  any  means  control  the  condition  of  ink  and  era- 
sure resistance.  Some  tub-sized  papers  offer  so  resis- 
tant a  character  that  repeated  erasure  and  re-writing 
may  be  performed  with  success  on  the  same  spot.  Other 
tub-sized  papers  are  so  sensitive  that  the  surface  is  in- 
jured at  the  first  erasure  and  subsequent  ink  writing 
spreads.  A  second  erasure  on  such  a  paper  would  prob- 
ably create  a  hole  and  thus  ruin  the  sheet.  A  series  of 
trials  on  a  number  of  demy  (20"  x  151-2")  sheets  of 
both  resin  and  gelatine  sized  account-book  paper 
showed  that,  on  the  average,  resin  sized  paper  would 
stand  two  erasures  only  before  holing.  The  softness  of 
resin  sized  papers  makes  erasure  a  very  easy  and  rapid 
operation  compared  with  the  hard  surface  of  tub-sized 
paper.  The  amount  of  fibre  removed  is  naturally  much 
greater,  hence  the  roughness  and  disfiguration  of  the 
surface  and  consequent  spreading  of  the  ink. 

Sheets  of  paper  which  embodied  a  combination  of 
resin  and  gelatine  size  (as  the  majority  of  ordinary 
grade  machine  made  account  book  papers  now  do) 
took  on  the  average  four  erasures  before  holing.  The 
surface  was  injured  rather  more  than  is  the  case  with 
wholly  tub-sized  stock,  but  to  nothing  like  the  extent 
that  engine-sized  paper  usually  is.  There  is  generally 
a  slight  tendency  to  spread  after  the  second  era- 
sure, due  no  doubt  to  the  check  action  of  the  resin  and 
alum  on  the  gelatine  absorption  during  the  sizing  pro- 
cess. Lower  grades  of  account-book  paper,  embodying 
both  resin  and  gelatine  size,  proved  to  be  no  more  effi- 
cient than  wholly  resin  sized  stock,  inasmuch  as  that 
they  holed  within  the  same  period,  gave  more  trouble 
in  erasure,  and  presented  an  equally  roughened  sur- 
face with  similar  spreading  of  ink.  Obviously,  so  far 
as  strict  economy  and  erasing  quality  is  concerned  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  combinative  sizing  may 
be  ai)plied. 

The  class  of  stock  which  offers  the  greatest  resis- 
tance to  repeated  erasing  and  pen  and  ink  writing  is 
wholly  tub-sized,  loft  dried,  rag  paper  which  has  been 
treated  under  scientifically  controlled  conditions  in 
regard  to  nature  of  the  size  solution,  extent  of  permea- 
tion, and  regulation  of  drying  and  finishing.  The 
model  of  this  type  is  the  English  handmade  paper,  al- 
though certain  grades  of  machine  made  stock  approach 
it  in  excellence  and  arc  even  superior  in  erasing  capa- 
city to  several  varieties  of  the  handmade.  Under  test, 
these  papers  withstood  from  five  erasures  upwards, 


with  a  surface  almost  unimpaired.  In  fact  the  very 
operation  of  frictional  erasing  on  the  hard  and  tough 
surface  seemed  to  automatically  produce  a  substitute 
finish.  The  easiness  of  the  erasing  varies  however 
with  the  different  papers,  for  while  some  lend  them- 
selves to  the  process  others  make  it  so  difficult  that 
much  time  is  wasted  before  the  undesired  writing  is 
totally  removed.  For  a  paper  to  be  thoroughly  effi- 
cient so  far  as  erasing  capacity  is  concerned  it  should 
allow  speedy  and  easy  progress  to  be  made,  with  either 
ink  erasing  rubber  or  erasing  knife.  This  is  where 
many  otherwise  perfect  papers  fail  and  for  this  reason 
large  paper-buyers  are  compelled  to  pass  over  certain 
grades  of  stock  in  favour  of  those  which  show  finer 
erasing  quality.  The  common  objection  to  the  extre- 
mely hardsized  ledger  papers  (unsuitable  for  erasing 
upon)  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  that  they  take  ink 
writing  so  firmly,  and  possess  so  repellent  a  surface, 
that  a  prodigious  amount  of  energy  and  time  is  requir- 
ed to  remove  the  ink  stain  with  either  rubber  or  knife. 
In  fact  the  knife  is  rarely  able  to  remove  the  ink  with- 
ovit  absolutely  cutting  the  surface.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  a  few  makes  of  the  finest  tub-sized  and  loft 
dried  papers  which  allow  erasures  to  be  performed  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  and  ease,  the  inky  portion  coming 
away  under  the  rubber  in  quite  a  fine  powdery  form. 
Further,  the  surface  remains  practically  unimpaired 
save  for  a  slight  dulling. 

The  capacitiy  of  a  writing  paper  for  erasing,  no 
doubt  depends  very  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  gelatine  solution  penetrates  the  sheet  during  the 
sizing  process.  Equally  important,  of  course,  is  the 
consequent  retention  of  the  gelatine  in  a  fixed  and 
settled  condition.  These  factors  play  a  large  part 
in  determining  the  ultimate  penetrative  power  of  the 
writing  ink,  in  other  words,  the  depth  to  which 
erasure  must  needs  be  carried  in  order  to  remove  the 
last  and  deepest  traces  of  the  stains.  The  character  of 
the  sizing  and  the  fibres  themselves  in  this  deepest  por- 
tion of  the  sheet  (to  which  the  erasing  has  had  to  be 
driven)  determine  whether  re-writing  may  be  carried 
out  and  incidentally  prove  the  efficiency  or  other- 
wise of  the  sizing  process.  If  the  sizing  weak- 
ens in  the  interior  of  the  sheet,  the  violent  abra- 
sive or  cutting  of  the  fibres  creates  an  opportunity  for 
the  ink  to  flow  or  flood,  hence  the  stock  proves  unsuit- 
ed  to  its  use.  We  may  expect  this  type  of  action  more 
from  papers  which  have  been  inefficiently  doped  with 
resin  size  and  then  carelessly  operated  on  with  low 
grade  gelatine  than  from  either  wholly  resin-sized  or 
tub-sized  stock.  At  the  same  time  there  are  some  ways 
in  which  wholly  tub-sized  stock  may  be  so  turned  out 
as  to  embody  defects  of  the  type  under  notice. 

Until  recent  years  the  principle  of  resin-sizing  the 
stufl'  which  was  ultimately  to  be  tub-sized  was  not 
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generally  recognized.  Now,  however,  almost  all,  save 
the  most  expensive  grades  (  and  even  some  of  these) 
embody  a  preliminary  doping  of  resinate,  the  idea  no 
doubt  being  held  that  some  degree  of  economy  is  at- 
tained. In  the  case  of  cheaper  papers  it  is  claimed 
that  a  better  and  stronger  sheet  may  be  obtained  un- 
der this  method.  From  the  point  of  view  of  erasure 
efficiency,  however,  we  may  argue  that  the  resin  size, 
which  itself  is  added  in  insufficient  proportion  to  pro- 
cure a  thorough  sizing,  checks  or  arrests  the  action  of 
the  gelatine.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  if  alum 
is  present  in  excess.  The  resinate  itself  prevents  an 
absolute  permeation  of  the  sheet  and  to  a  large  extent 
repels  the  gelatine,  which  is  then  only  allowed  to  set- 
tle as  a  surface  film.  The  result  upon  the  finished  pa- 
per is  that  the  sparse  coating  of  gelatine  is  speedily  re- 
moved by  the  first  erasure  and  the  inefficiently  resin- 
sized  portion  is  revealed.  Subsequent  writing  upon 
this  area  causes  the  ink  to  spread  and  further  erasure 
to  entirely  destroy  the  paper. 

If  the  paper  is  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  gela- 
tine (a  condition  which  can  only  be  brought  about  if 
the  stuff  is  practically  free  from  resin  or  alum)  re- 
peated erasures  encounter  precisely  the  same  consti- 
tution and  leave  the  area  almost  as  efficiently  sized  as 
at  the  onset.  The  hardness  and  tenacity  imparted  by 
the  solution  oppose  and  control  the  destructive  ten- 
dencies of  the  erasing  material,  thus  ensuring  a  prac- 
tically undamaged  area  under  any  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  erasure.  Undoubtedly  the  degree  of  hard- 
ness and  tenacity  to  which  the  paper  is  tempered  has 
a  considerable  effect  upon  the  convenience  with  which 
erasing  may  be  performed.  The  aim  of  the  sizing 
vatman  should  be  to  produce  a  kindly  or 
mellow  feel  in  the  sheets,  as  opposed  to  the  tinny  brit- 
tleness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  many  high  grade 
papers.  Excess  gelatine  on  the  surfaces  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  super-hardness.  The  gelatine  is  required 
more  in  the  sheet  than  on  it.  In  a  previous  issue  we 
discussed  the  influence  of  heat  in  drying  surplus  mois- 
ture in  the  water  leaf,  and  excess  alum  in  the  stuff; 
pointing  out  how  the  sizing  effect  was  obtained  mainly 
on  the  surface.  Alum,  it  is  understood,  hardens  the 
paper  (apart  from  its  effect  upon  gelatine)  and  thus  to 
a  large  extent  prevents  efficient  permeation  by  the  tub- 
sizing  solution  settling  the  latter  mainly  on  the  sur- 
face. The  hardness  imparted  makes  erasure  a  diffi- 
cult and  tedious  process. 

Fine  white  soap,  free  from  curdling  propensities,  is 
a  useful  agent  in  the  vat,  provided  that  it  is  added  in 
due  order  to  avoid  precipitation.  It  imparts  much  of 
the  kindly  nature  before  alluded  to,  and  eases  the 
ultimate  guillotine  operations.  For  obvious  reasons 
the  proportions  admitted  require  to  be  carefully  con- 
trolled and  the  color  should  be  such  as  to  improve, 
rather  than  degrade,  the  gelatine.  A  chief  objection 
to  soap,  however,  is  its  liability  to  create  frothing 
troubles.  These  may  be  surmounted  by  the  selection  of 
a  reliable  and  special  make  for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
helped  if  necessary  by  the  application  of  the  usual 
antidotes. 

The  most  successful  grades  of  tub-sized  paper,  so 
far  as  erasing  capacity  is  concerned,  are  those  which 
have  been  slowly  and  naturally  loft-dried.  By  this 
method  the  gelatine  is  allowed  ideal  conditions  for 
maturing  and  settling  in  a  permanent  manner.  Arti- 
ficial drying,  particularly  when  performed  at  too  de- 
cided a  temperature,  withdraws  the  gelatine  from  the 
body  of  the  stock  to  an  appreciable  extent  and  set- 
tles it  on  or  near  the  surface.  Loft  drying  at  low  tem- 


perature, on  the  other  hand,  decides  the  settled  per- 
meation of  the  sheets  by  the  gelatine  and  thus  per- 
mits the  maximum  degree  of  strength  and  elasticity 
(combined  with  absolute  efficiency  against  ultimate 
repeated  erasures),  to  be  obtained. 


Casein  from  India 

The  chief  difficulty  attending  the  production  of 
milk  in  large  quantities  in  India  is  that  of  distribution. 
There  are  many  places  where  cows  may  be  kept  and 
multiplied  in  great  numbers,  but  as  their  milk  cannot 
be  consumed  on  the  spot,  difficulties  attending  trans- 
port immediately  present  themselves,  and  these  are  ag- 
gravated by  the  dirty  habits  of  the  cow-keepers  that 
every  effort  of  supervision  even  in  large  cities  has 
failed  to  correct.  There  are  no  refrigerator  cars  in 
India,  and  none  of  the  provisions  for  the  transport  of 
milk  that  are  found  in  many  other  countries  where  it  is 
carried  long  distances  to  supply  the  large  cities.  Butter 
may  be  separated,  packed  and  transported  to  any  dis- 
tance, but  the  remaining  milk,  unless  it  can  be  used 
quickly  and  near  the  place  of  production,  is  liable  to 
be  a  drug. 

By  converting  it  into  casein,  a  dry,  nondeeaying 
substance  that  may  be  packed  in  boxes  or  bags,  it  may 
be  carried  by  any  means  to  any  distance,  and  find  a 
ready  sale  for  use  as  a  substitute  for  celluloid,  over 
which  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  being  inflam- 
mable. For  some  years  a  profitable  business  has  been 
carried  on  at  Anand  in  the  Baroda  State  in  the  pro- 
duction of  casein  for  export.  The  process  resembles 
the  manufacture  of  cheese.  The  skimmed  milk  is  coag- 
ulated by  rennet,  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  separated  in  a  centrifugal  filter.  The  result  is  a 
whitish  or  yellowish  mass  which,  after  drying,  is  the 
casein  of  commerce.  There  are  several  ways  of  separat- 
ing it,  one  of  the  most  recent  being  by  a  current  of 
electricity,  that  is  said  to  be  the  cheapest  where  current 
from  water  or  wind  power  is  available. 

Casein  has  also  been  extracted  in  a  large  scale  from 
the  soya  bean  after  first  removing  the  oil  by  pressing. 
One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  casein  is  the  pro- 
duction of  galalitli,  which  is  used  to  imitate  ivory,  tor- 
toise shell  and  celluloid.  It  is  cheaper  than  celluloid, 
Galallith  is  made  from  casein  by  pressure,  Avhich  forms 
it  into  cakes  that  are  then  compressed  together  to  the 
desired  thickness.  It  is  translucent,  and  can  be  given 
any  colour.  It  has  no  bad  odour,  and  will  take  a  high 
polish.  When  heated  to  150  deg,  C.  in  a  bath  of  oil,  it 
can  be  moulded  by  pressure.  It  is  already  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  low-priced  articles,  including  water- 
proofs, that  do  not  soften  and  stick  together  like  rub- 
ber goods  in  a  tropical  climate.  It  is  made  into  plates, 
rods  and  tubs,  like  ebonite.  Galalith  factories  are  in 
creasing  in  number  in  Europe.  In  1910  at  Lurgere 
(France)  440,000  pounds  of  casein  were  converted  into 
galalith  —  the  produce  of  35  dairies  that  sent  their 
milk  to  the  factory.  It  takes  15.85  gallons  of  milk  to 
produce  2.20  lbs.  of  galalith. 

Milk  casein  is  also  used  for  sizing  paper  which  is 
waterproof  and  resembles  parchment.  Silks,  artificial 
textiles,  leather,  films  and  plastic  substances  are  pre- 
pared Avith  the  aid  of  casein,  and  in  printing  calico  a 
solution  of  vegetable  casein  and  borax  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  thickening  agent  Avhich  adds  brilliancy  to 
the  colour  and  gives  a  silky  appearance. — Indian  Tex- 
tile Journal, 
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The  Chemist  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry 

By   FRANK    L.  MOORE 

President  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

Paper  read  before  the  New  Orleans  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

The  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  is  an  industry 
based  largely  on  chemical  reactions  and  processes  and 
as  such  has  been  largely  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of 
chemists  for  its  maintenance  and  advancement.  Che- 
mists of  former  days  are  responsible  for  inventions  to 
which  papermaking  literally  owes  its  existence  in  its 
present  form,  and  our  modern  chemists  are  essential 
factors  in  the  everyday  operation  of  this  industry.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  development  of  modern 
papermaking  and  the  enormous  extensions  of  the  use 
of  paper  in  recent  times  have  been  dvie  for  the  most 
part  to  the  introduction  of  the  three  chemical  proces- 
ses by  which  wood  fibre  has  been  made  available  as  a 
general  substitute  for  rags. 

The  sulphite  process,  by  which  wood  is  reduced  to 
paper  pulp  by  digestion  in  acid  bisulphite  solutions, 
was  invented  by  a  Philadelphia  chemist,  B.  C.  Tilgh- 
man,  in  1867.  Tilghman  was  also  the  inventor  of  the 
sandblast  and  of  the  important  autoclave  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  glycerin.  Although  his  attempts  to 
manufacture  sulphite  fibre  upon  a  commercial  scale 
failed  and  were  abandoned  because  of  the  many  serious 
technical  difficulties  encountered,  his  patents  never- 
theless disclosed  a  remarkably  clear  and  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  principles  involved.  The  process 
was  later  taken  up  in  Sweden  by  Ekman  and  in  Ger- 
many by  Mitscherlich,  both  of  whom  were  chemists, 
and  by  other  inventors  in  England  and  elsewhere,  by 
whom  it  was  developed  along  somewhat  divergent 
lines.  It  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1883  when 
the  mill  of  the  Richmond  Paper  Company  was  built  at 
Rumford,  R.  I.,  to  operate  under  the  Ekman  modifica- 
tion of  the  process,  with  a  nominal  capacity  of  10  tons 
a  day.  Arthur  D.  Little,  who  served  for  many  years 
as  official  chemist  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  began  his  professional  work  as  chemist  to 
this  plant.  Prom  this  modest  beginning,  the  sulphite 
industry  of  the  United  States  has  developed  at  present 
to  a  daily  prodviction  upwards  of  5,000  tons,  and  the 
process  has  revolutionized  many  departments  of  paper 
manufacture.  Needless  to  say  its  efficient  operation 
re()uires  constant  chemical  supervision  and  control. 

Another  important  chemical  wood  process,  the  soda 
process,  by  which  the  wood  is  reduced  to  pulp  by  di- 
gestion in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  became 
possible  only  after  the  discoveries  and  engineering  tri- 
umphs of  a  long  series  of  chemists,  from  Leblanc  down 
though  Muspratt,  Weldon,  and  Tennant  had  supplied 
the  M'orld  with  cheap  caustic  and  carbonated  alkali. 

The  soda  process  itself  as  applied  to  the  manufacture 
w£  woodpulp  is,  like  the  sulphite  process,  of  American 
origin,  having  been  invented  by  Watt  and  Burgess,  in 
1853,  and  developed  at  Manayunk,  near  Philadelphia. 
At  first,  and  for  many  years,  the  process  was  operated 
with  no  attem])t  at  recovery  of  the  soda  liquors.  The 
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process  has  been  able  to  hold  its  own  only  because  of 
the  development,  largely  by  chemists,  of  the  processes 
of  soda  recovery.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  sulphite 
process,  many  chemists  have  attacked  the  far  more  dif- 
ficult problem  of  utilizing  the  waste  sulphite  liquors, 
but  thus  far  only  with  moderate  success.  It  is,  never- 
theless, to  chemists  that  we  must  look  for  the  solution 
of  this  important  problem. 

The  sulphate  process  for  chemical  woodpulp,  an  inte- 
resting modification  of  the  soda  process,  was  developed 
by  the  chemist  Dahl  at  Danzig  about  1883.  It  has 
become  of  great  industrial  importance  during  the  last 
few  years  through  its  application  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  now  well  known  kraft  wrapping  paper,  the  in- 
troduction of  which  from  Sweden  has  already  exer- 
cised a  profound  influence  upon  the  whole  wrapping 
paper  industry. 

The  great  names  of  Leblanc,  Weldon,  Solvay,  and 
Mond  stand  for  the  highest  type  of  the  chemical  engi- 
neer, and  to  them  and  the  long  line  of  their  associates 
and  successors  the  paper  trade,  like  many  other  indus- 
tries, is  indebted  for  the  cheap  alkali  and  cheap  bleach- 
ing  poAvder,  without  which  it  could  hardly  exist  today. 
It  is_  only  necessary  to  contrast  the  old  methods  of 
treating  rags  by  retting  and  grass  bleaching  with  the 
modern  methods  of  pressure  cooking  and  rapid  bleach- 
ing to  realize  how  many  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
papermaking  have  been  set  in  place  by  chemists. 

A  further  step  in  advance  is  the  production  of  elec- 
trolytic bleach  and  alkali  which  has  become  a  matter  of 
routine  in  many  paper  mills  as  the  result  of  the  disco- 
veries of  Watt  in  1851,  and  the  later  Avork  of  chemists 
like  Le  Sueur,  Hargraves,  Castner,  Townsend,  and 
many  others. 

Among  the  less  fundamental,  but  nevertheless  highly 
important  advances  in  the  art  of  papermaking,  which 
are  directly  attributed  to  the  chemist,  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  coal-tar  colors.  Practically  all  of  the  colors  now 
employed  in  papermaking  are  the  products  of  the  che- 
mical laboratory,  the  Avork  of  an  army  of  German  che- 
mists having  supplied  us  with  the  whole  wonderful 
range  of  coal-tar  colors,  many  of  which  are  more  per- 
manent than  the  natural  dyestuffs  which  they  displace. 

To  chemists  also  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 
the  useful  properties  of  rosin  in  rendering  paper  resis- 
tant to  ink  and  water  and  for  the  modern  methods  of 
rosin  size  production,  for  processes  for  producing  ca- 
sein for  paper  coating  and  for  rendering  it  insoluble 
by  the  action  of  formaldehyde,  for  the  discovery  of 
soluble  starch  so  largely  used  for  top  sizing,  for  proc- 
esses of  Avater  purification,  and  those  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  alum,  especially  of  the  high  grade  alum  the 
cheap  production  of  Avhich  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  Bayer  process  for  the  manufacture  of  pure  alu- 
mina. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  vastly  impor- 
tant service  which  the  chemist  has  rendered  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  The  chemist 
of  today  is  no  less  vital  to  the  industry's  operation  and 
advancement.  Under  the  stress  of  modern  competition, 
pnl|)  and  paper  manufacturers  are  forced  to  turn  to  the 
chemist  Avith  constantly  increasing  frequency  for  the 
testing  of  supplies,  for  the  control  of  processes,  many 
of  Avhich  are  essentially  chemical  in  nature,  and  for  the 
elimination  of  AA^astes.  The  testing  of  paper,  AA'hich 
yearly  assumes  increasing  importance,  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  chemist,  and  the  chemist  is  in  large 
part  responsible  for  the  startling  expansion  in  the  use 
of  paper  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  two  decades, 
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Scientific   Management  in  the 
Paper  Mill 

By   W.   F.   ROCKWELL,  of  Clinton  H.  Scovel 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  principles  of  scientific  management  have  been 
successfully  applied  in  a  number  of  representative  Am- 
erican paper  mills.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  features  that  have  proved  most 
profitable.  Planning,  based  on  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  the  product  and  records  of  the 
capacities  and  performances  of  the  various  units  in  the 
paper  mill,  has  enabled  these  mills  to  increase  profits, 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  products,  and  to  im- 
prove working  conditions. 

In  papermaking  the  product  goes  from  raw  material 
to  finished  paper  through  a  series  of  operations  which 
must  follow  a  certain  sequence,  and  which  in  some 
cases  require  a  certain  length  of  time  to  obtain  the  best 
results,  and  in  other  cases  must  not  be  processed  long- 
er than  a  certain  time  in  order  to  obtain  good  results. 
To  illustrate  the  point,  take  the  operation  of  washing 
rag  stock  after  it  comes  from  the  bleach  boilers.  To 
wash  thoroughly  the  rags  and  prepare  the  fibre  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  operation  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  material. 
Through  lack  of  planning  it  may  be  necessary  to  short- 
en this  washing  time,  and  this  is  often  done  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  bleach.  When  this  is  done, 
however,  it  increases  the  cost  of  bleach.  The  chemi- 
cals may  be  made  so  strong  that  they  react  on  the  fibres 
and  the  finished  paper  is  absolutely  certain  to  show 
the  et¥ect  of  this  haste  by  an  inferior  apearance,  rapid 
deterioration,  and  an  increased  cost.  It  is  not  econo- 
mical to  wash  the  stock  for  a  greater  length  of  time 
than  is  necessary,  as  this  would  result  in  a  large  in- 
crease in  power  consumption,  an  increasing  loss  of  fibre 
in  the  wash  water,  and  other  unnecessary  expenses. 

Another  process  which  requires  a  certain  length  of 
time  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  is  draining.  It 
is  probable  that  this  process  is  more  abused  than  any 
other  in  the  paper  mill  by  reason  of  poor  planning. 
Certain  kinds  of  halfstuffs  should  be  drained  at  least 
eight  days.  It  is  an  extremely  simple  matter  to  make 
up  for  some  error  in  planning  by  taking  out  the  half- 
stuff  before  this  period  of  time  has  elapsed.  If  this  is 
done,  the  bleach  and  chlorine  will  not  have  worked 
out  thoroughly  from  the  halfstufE.  Trouble  may  not 
be  experienced  until  after  the  paper  is  sold.  In  the 
case  of  certain  writing  papers,  for  example,  it  has  been 
the  writer's  experience  that  some  papers  testing  as 
high  as  25  on  the  Mullen  tester  have  dropped  down  to 
12  within  six  months  of  the  time  they  came  from  the 
paper  machine.  Examination  proved  conclusively  that 
this  loss  of  strength  was  due  to  bleach  in  the  paper, 
which  would  have  been  worked  out  if  the  half  stuff 
had  been  left  in  the  drainers  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  planning  department  to 
•  schedule  the  work  for  each  unit,  in  order  to  give  the 
product  the  proper  time  in  each  process,  the  time  be- 
ing increased  when  it  is  likely  to  have  beneficial  re- 
sults, making  certain,  however,  that  the  time  is  never 
decreased  when  the  results  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
finished  product. 

While  diversity  of  the  product  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  planning  the  work,  it  also  increases  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  planning  department  to  make  improve- 
ments and  increase  profits.    In  paper  mills  which  in- 


clude sulphite,  sulphate,  soda,  and  mechanical  pulp, 
and  a  few  of  the  many  grades  of  rags  and  paper  stock, 
it  is  necessary  to  put  the  control  of  materials  under  the 
planning  department  in  order  to  have  the  proper  ma- 
terials on  hand  when  required  and  to  prevent  accumu- 
lating larger  quantities  than  necessary,  as  this  would 
increase  the  expense  of  storing  and  absorb  too  large  an 
amount  of  the  working  capital. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  planning  is  to  determine  the 
probable  output  of  each  kind  and  grade  of  paper.  In 
some  paper  mills  it  is  the  custom  to  set  limits  on  the 
stock  of  finished  paper  and  make  up  run  orders  to  keep 
within  the  limits.  In  other  paper  mills,  run  orders  are 
based  to  a  large  extent  on  actual  sales  orders.  In  this 
case  it  is  possible,  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  sales- 
men and  by  obtaining  statistics  on  actual  sales,  to  esti- 
mate very  closely  the  probable  demand  for  each  kind 
of  paper.  When  such  an  estimate  has  been  made,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  determine  from  the  furnishes  the 
probable  consumption  of  each  kind  of  raw  material  and 
to  establish  minimum  stock  limits.  The  maximum  stock 
limits  will  depend  on  the  consumption,  the  price  conces- 
sions that  can  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  size  of 
the  order,  the  cost  of  storing  the  stock,  including  in- 
terest on  investment,  etc.  It  is  the  custom  in  many 
mills  to  contract  for  as  much  as  a  year's  supply  of 
some  stocks,  the  deliveries  and  payments  being  made 
according  to  contract. 

Where  Avood  pulp  and  rag  stock  are  used  in  vary- 
ing proportions  in  the  products  of  a  paper  mill,  it  is 
quite  customary  to  find  that  the  run  on  the  machine 
is  changed  occasionally  from  a  product  requiring  a 
large  amount  of  rag  stock  to  one  requiring  a  large 
amount  of  woodpulp  without  any  notification  to  the 
rag  department.  The  result  is  that  the  drainers  are 
gradually  filled  up  with  stock  which  cannot  be  remov- 
ed quickly  enough  to  make  room  for  that  coming 
through  from  the  preceding  processes.  This  crowded 
condition  becomes  apparent  and  the  washers  are  run 
longer  than  necessary.  The  time  in  the  bleach  boil- 
ers is  increased,  and,  when  the  situation  becomes  ap- 
parent in  the  rag  department,  the  workmen  slow  up 
in  their  work  so  that  the  cost  of  sorting  increases  very 
rapidly.  It  may  become  necessary  to  shut  down  the 
rag  department,  when  there  is  sure  to  be  a  loss,  either 
through  losing  employees  whom  it  has  cost  money  to 
educate  in  the  particular  methods  of  the  plant,  or  to 
hold  employees  and  put  them  on  other  work  in  which 
they  are  not  efficient,  until  the  rag  room  starts  to  run 
again.  By  reducing  the  frequency  of  these  and  simi- 
lar occurrences,  planning  proves  a  benefit  to  the  em- 
ployee. 

In  order  to  plan  the  work  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
capacity  of  each  unit  and  the  standard  time  for  each 
operation  on  each  kind  of  stock.  It  is  possible  to 
determine  quite  accurately  the  time  necessary  to  thrash 
each  grade  of  rag  in  the  mill.  Some  grades  of  rags 
that  are  used  may  require  sorting,  while  other  grades 
can  be  passed  immediately  to  the  inspectors,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  sorted  before  baling.  A 
standard  time  can  be  determined  for  sorting  each 
grade  and  kind  of  rag  or  paper  stock.  It  is  true  that 
different  lots  from  the  same  or  different  dealers  will 
differ  considerably,  but,  if  the  standard  is  properly 
set,  these  differences  will  not  affect  the  average  time, 
and  the  variation  from  the  standard  time  will  point  out 
inefficiency  in  handling,  or  change  in  quality  of  pur- 
chases. A  standard  time  and  a  standard  quantity  of 
the  various  bleaching  materials  should  be  determined 
for  cooking  and  bleaching  each  grade  of  rags  and  pa- 
per stock. 
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When  the  standard  times  for  the  various  operations 
for  each  kind  of  rag  and  paper  stock  are  determined,  it 
is  seen  at  once  that  notice  must  be  given  the  sorting 
room  a  number  of  days  before  any  run  can  be  made  on 
the  paper  machine.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  a 
number  of  paper  mills  do  not  plan  the  work  for  the 
sorting  room  from  ten  days'  to  two  weeks'  time  in 
advance  of  the  planned  paper  mill  runs.  They  take 
advantage  of  a  large  storage  capacity  to  have  the  de- 
partment run  on  whatever  time  their  judgment  may 
determine  as  correct.  Where  these  conditions  prevail, 
it  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  desired  run  on  the 
paper  machine  cannot  be  made  because  of  some  mis- 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  foreman  who  has  charge 
of  the  work  preceding  the  washing  and  bleaching  of 
the  halfstuff. 

The  operation  of  the  paper  machine  itself  can  be  sim- 
plified and  the  expense  decreased  by  a  careful  planning 
of  the  sequence  or  funs.  Every  papermaker  knows 
that  it  is  easier  to  run  certain  papers  in  succession 
than  to  change  from  a  grade  representing  one  extreme 
made  on  that  machine  to  a  grade  representing  the  oth- 
er extrtme.  To  change  from  one  weight  of  paper  to 
another  weight  is  a  trifling  job  and  can  be  done  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  broke  and  loss  of  time.  In  run- 
ning colored  papers  on  the  same  machine,  it  is  pos- 
sible, by  planning  a  sequence  of  colors,  to  decrease  the 
time  for  washup,  and  the  amount  of  broke,  which  al- 
ways results  from  the  retention  in  pipes  or  other  con- 
fined spaces  of  small  colored  particles  from  a  previous 
run  of  paper. 

In  some  mills  the  same  machine  produces  machine- 
dried  and  loft-dried  papers.  Without  a  planning  de- 
partment, which  schedules  work  to  all  departments,  it 
is  certain  that  these  changes  will  be  made  without  ade- 
quate notice  to  the  loft-drying  department,  and  as  a 
result  a  considerable  number  of  men  must  be  laid  off 
or  put  on  other  work  when  changing  to  machine-dried, 
while  a  quick  change  to  loft  drying  will  result  in  shut- 
ting down  the  roll  calenders. 

To  keep  the  manager  or  superintendent  in  constant 
touch  with  actual  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  install 
a  planning  board  or  dispatch  board  in  his  office,  on 
which  is  shown,  in  logical  order,  each  unit  from  thrash- 
ers to  lay-boys,  and  against  each  unit  may  be  shown 
the  run  order  or  the  product  which  is  being  processed. 
Provision  also  may  be  made  to  show  the  next  work 
planned.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  value  of  such  a  device 
to  the  executives  of  a  paper  mill.  A  bird's-eye  view  is 
given  of  the  entire  plant's  operation.  Errors  of  omis- 
sion or  commission  are  often  foreseen  and  corrected 
before  harm  is  done. — "Paper." 


SACKS  FROM  PAPER  YARN. 

According  to  the  "Papier-Zeitung,  the  yarn  from 
which  paper  sacks  are  made  consist  of  strips  of  natural 
brown  cell-stuff  paper,  firmly  and  uniformly  twisted. 
It  does  not  materially  lose  its  strength  as  long  as  it 
remains  twisted ;  the  same  feature  remaining?  after  it 
is  made  into  sacks. 

According  to  the  contemplated  burden  and  the  ma- 
terial to  be  conveyed,  the  nature  of  the  wearing  dif- 
fers ;  in  sotne  eases  a  lining  of  thin  soft  crepe  renders 
the  sack  entirely  dustproof,  without  diminishing  its 
suppleness. 

German  papers  have  been  urging  the  special  advan- 
tages of  i)ai)er  a  domestic  product  instead  of  an  im 
ported  one. 


Stamps  for  War  Tax 

The  Post  Office  Department,  having  given  notice 
a  week  or  two  ago,  in  connection  with  the  War  Revenue 
Act,  that  all  letters  and  postcards  mailed  in  Canada 
for  delivery  in  Canada,  the  United  States  or  Mexico, 
and  letters  mailed  in  Canada  for  delivery  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  possessions  generally,  or  wher- 
ever the  two-cent  rate  applied,  should  in  addition  to 
ordinary  postage  carry  a  one-cent  stamp  as  a  war 
tax,  and  also  having  notified  the  public  that  such  war 
tax,  while  it  should  be  paid  preferably  by  the  postage 
stamp  marked  "War  Tax,"  could,  if  such  stamp  were 
not  available,  be  paid  by  an  ordinary  one  cent  postage 
stamp,  is  now  issuing  fui'ther  notice  to  the  effect  that 
postage  stamps  may  be  used  for  the  prepayment  of  war 
duties  on  bank  cheques,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  express  money  orders,  proprietary  or  patent 
medicines,  perfumery,  wines  or  champagne,  as  well 
as  upon  letters  and  postcards,  postal  notes  and  post 
office  money  orders,  the  intention  being  to  provide 
facilities  in  those  portions  of  the  country  where  excise 
stamps  are  not  readily  available.  This  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  postage  stamps  may  be  obtained  at  all  points 
over  the  whole  country,  in  many  places  where  there  is 
no  Collector  of  Inland  Revenue  and  no  Inland  Revenue 
stamps  could  be  obtained,  is  a  distinct  convenience  to 
the  public,  and  no  doubt  will  be  largely  taken  advan- 
tage of. 


Opening  for  Wood  Pulp  in 
Spain 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  receiv- 
ed a  communication  from  Bilbao,  Spain,  which  states 
that  present  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Canadian  wood  pulp  on  the  Spanish  mar- 
ket. It  is  written  by  the  managing  director  of  a  com- 
pany having  excellent  business  connections  with  the 
large  paper  manufacturers  of  the  Peninsula  and  who 
desires  to  obtain  the  representation  for  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  of  a  large  producer  or  a  group  of  Canadian 
producers  of  wood  pulp.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  oc- 
casioned by  the  war,  in  the  importation  of  wood  pulp 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  as  practised  in  former  years, 
the  question  of  raw  material  has  become  an  import- 
ant consideration  to  the  Spanish  paper  manufacturers. 

The  following  figures  of  the  imports  of  pulp  into 
Spain  in  recent  years  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  market : — 

1911.  1912.  1913. 
Tons.        Tons.  Tons. 

Norway   5,900        6,200  6,370 

Baltic  Russia   2,000        1,890  1,390 

Sweden   16,330       18,025  34,257 

The  figures  for  1914  have  not  yet  been  published. 

The  writer  in  question  also  points  out  that  import- 
ant lots  of  cudgels  could  be  placed  for  the  maniafac- 
turing  of  pulp  by  the  consumers. 

If  the  Canadian  producers  of  wood  pulp  can  quote 
prices  to  compete  with  the  Scandinavians,  Spain  should 
present  a  good  opening  for  their  product.  Those  in- 
terested should  communicate  with  the  Department  of 
•Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  writer  of  the  communication  referred  to, 
as  he  is  desirous  of  being  brought  into  touch  with  one 
01-  several  large  Canadian  i)roduc(!rs  of  wood  pulp. 
(Refer  File  No.  A  1107.) 
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The  Computation  of  Boiler- 
Tank  Volumes 

The  Rapid  Calculation  of  Liquor  Volumes  in  Hori- 
zontal Cylindrical  Tanks. 

By   F.   E.  DICKINSON. 

The  rapid  calculation  of  the  volume  of  liquid  con- 
tained in  a  partially  full  horizontal  cylindrical  tank, 
or  store  boiler,  would,  I  venture  to  think,  be  a  boon  to 
almost  every  works  manager  in  the  chemical  industry. 
But  few  works  have  not  one,  at  least,  converted  Lan- 
cashire or  locomotive  boiler  used  as  a  store  tank  for 
various  liquids,  and  the  calculations  usually  involved 
when -the  weight  of  this  liquid  is  required  for  stock- 
taking or  other  purposes  are  wearisome  in  the  extreme. 
Anyone  who  has  the  task  of  checking,  say,  a  dozen  of 
these  tanks  at  fairly  short  intervals  will  be  aware  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  labor  expended  and  time  wast- 
ed by  the  ordinary  mensuration  methods. 

The  graph  given  herewith  has  been  used  for  some 
time  past  in  a  well-known  chemical  works  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  has  been  found  of  great  service  in 
saving  time  and  trouble,  while  its  accuracy  is  as  great 
as  can  be  obtained  by  any  method,  since,  in  practice,  it 
is  impossible  to  dip  a  tank  within  in.  of  its  true 
depth.  On  account,  therefore,  of  its  proved  value,  I 
consider  it  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known  in  order 
that  its  benefits  may  be  shared  by  all  works  mana- 
gers, a  much  harrassed  body  of  men  who  will  appre- 
ciate any  device  which  will  lighten  their  burden. 

No  practical  purpose  will  be  served  by  entering  into 


the  mathematical  process  by  which  the  graph  is  de- 
rived since  it  is  its  application  which  is  of  interest. 

A  convenient  working  size,  and  one  which  permits 
of  a  more  than  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy,  is  obtain- 
ed by  enlarging  the  accompanying  graph  upon  a  sheet 
about  20  X  24  inches  ruled  in  millimetre  squares. 

Having  once  obtained  the  graph,  the  necessary  cal- 
culations are  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  total  cap- 
acity (C)  of  the  tank  is  first  ascertained  from  the 
simple  formula: — 

=  II  ( 2 )  ^/  cu.  in. 
=  II  gallons. 


II 


278 

it) 


27.8 


X  spec,  gravitj'^  lb. 


and  this  remains  a  constant  for  each  tank. 
The  next  thing  to  be  found  is  the  ratio: — 

Height  of  liquid  in  tank  (found  by  dipping) 

Internal  diameter  of  tank 

and  this  ratio  we  will  call  H. 

We  next  consult  the  graph,  and  from  the  value  of  H 
(vertical  abscissa)  we  obtain  a  value  for  D  (horizontal 
abscissa). 

We  now  have  all  the  necessary  factors,  and  the 
quantity  of  liquid  i  nthe  tank  (Q)  which  we  require  is 
found  from  the  equation: — 

Q  =  C(H-f  D). 
It  is  important  to  note  that  when  the  tank  is  less 
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than  half-full,  D  is  a  minus  quantity,  while  it  becomes 
plus  when  the  tank  is  more  than  half -full. 

An  example  will  perhaps  demonstrate  the  value  of 
this  device  more  easily  than  explanation.  Let  us  sup- 
pose we  have  a  tank  of  total  capacity  of  1,000  gallons, 
that  its  internal  diameter  is  3  ft.,  and  that  we  have  10 
in.  of  liquid  in  it.  Then — 
Q  =  C(H-f  D). 

10 

=  1000  —  +  D) 
36 

=  1000  (0.277—0.051)  (see  pt.  A  on  graph) 
=   226  gallons. 
Again,  let  us  suppose  the  tank  to  contain  24  in.  of 
liquid,  then — 
Q  =  C(H  +  D) 
24 

=  1000   [-  D)  gallons 

,36 

=  1000  (0.666+0.044)  gallons  (see  pt.  B  on  graph) 
=   710  gallons. 


According  as  C  is  expressed  in  cubic  inches,  gallons, 
or  pounds,  so  the  result  Q  will  be  given  in  the  same 
units. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  computation  of  volumes 
of  egg-ended  boilers  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  graph, 
and  in  this  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  correct  for  the 
volume  contained  in  the  dished  ends. — Chemical  Trade 
Journal. 


An  American  View 

Under  the  caption  "An  Illogical  Demand,"  Paper 
Trade  Journal,  New  York,  says  of  the  Canadian  freight 
rates  situation : — • 

A  proposed  increase  in  cost  of  freight  is  one  of  sun- 
dry annoyances  with  which  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  pulp  and  paper  have  to  deal  at  a  most  inopportune 
time.  The  railroads  following  the  successful  example 
set  by  the  American  confreres  are  clamoring  for  ad- 
vanced rates  and  opposed  to  them  are  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  the  Canadian  Lum- 
bermen's Association. 

Already  there  has  been  an  advance  of  five  per  cent 
on  export  charges  and  the  proposal  of  the  roads  is 
now  to  increase  the  domestic  rates,  and  as  Canada  is  a 
country  of  magnificent  distances  the  matter  of  addi- 
tional cost  of  transportation  is  all  the  more  serious 
and  is  especially  threatening  in  view  of  general  condi- 
tions in  the  paper  industry  at  the  present  time.  The 
excuse  of  the  railroads  in  their  proposal  for  an  advance 
is  based  on  alleged  increased  operating  expenses,  and 
a  falling  oft'  in  the  volume  of  business.  They  set  forth 
the  claim  in  the  first  place  that  they  differ  from  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  corporations  in  that  they  are 
not  permitted  of  themselves  to  regulate  the  cost  of 
transportation,  which  is  the  only  product  they  have  to 
sell,  and  they  appeal  for  permission  so  to  do  on  the 
grounds  that  they  sui)port  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
population  of  Canada  directly  and  indirectly  that  a 
"reasonable"  profit  on  their  capital  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

This  sounds  almost  patriotic,  but  an  impartial  an- 
alysis of  the  situation  from  the  standpoints  of  "na- 
tional welfare"  and  general  economic  principl(!s  will 
not  justify  the  claim. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  the  Dominion  who 
would  not  be  rejoiced  to  see  the  railroads  earning  big 
dividends,  and  adding  extensively  to  capital  account. 


When  the  railroads  are  prosperous  it  signifies  that  the 
industries  which  support  them  are  correspondingly 
well  off.  But  you  cannot  thrust  prosperity  on  the 
roads  at  the  expense  of  those  who  supply  the  busi- 
ness, at  a  time  when  the  latter  happen  to  be  in  turn 
hard  pressed  to  provide  "reasonable"  profits  for  their 
shareholders.  The  railroads  in  this  instance  have 
chosen  an  inopportune  moment  to  press  their  demands, 
and  if  the  commissioners  gauge  the  situation  correctly, 
not  only  will  the  request  not  be  granted,  but  the  re- 
fusal will  operate  for  the  "welfare  of  the  nation,"  not 
omitting  that  section  of  the  community  devoted  to 
transportation.  To  grant  an  increase  in  rates  to  Can- 
adian roads  at  this  moment  would  be  just  as  sound 
and  economic  a  policy  as  it  is  to  pay  dividends  out  of 
capital.  You  should  not  exact  from  a  customer  a  price 
which  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  and  expect  him  to  make 
money.  Remember  that  on  his  earning  capacity  de- 
pends his  ability  to  do  business  with  you.  To  restrict 
this  capacity  is  to  limit  your  own  business. 

One  reason  advanced  by  the  roads  for  asking  an  in- 
crease is  that  business  with  them  has  fallen  off.  Do 
they  exi^ect  to  improve  the  volume  of  trade  by  adding 
further  burdens  to  it? 

The  present  is  a  time  when  enterprise  and  business 
should  be  encouraged  and  a  general  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance is  most  essential.  If  the  Canadian  mills  were  run- 
ning at  capacity  and  getting  good  prices  for  their  pro- 
duct the  roads  might  be  justified  in  asking  for  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  profitable  trade.  But  that 
same  decreased  business  of  which  they  complain  af- 
fords ample  evidence  that  the  mills  and  the  lumber- 
men are  not  in  a  position  to  stand  the  added  cost  to 
their  production  which  the  demand  would  entail  and 
the  enforcement  of  it  would  tend  to  still  further  cur- 
tail the  business  offered  to  the  roads.  If  therefore  the 
logic  of  the  argument  advanced  by  the  carriers  were 
to  apply,  then  the  smaller  the  business  of  the  producer 
the  higher  the  rates  should  be  marked.  But  if  unable 
to  bear  the  added  burden,  business  dwindled  away  to 
nothing  and  the  mills  were  forced  to  close,  of  what 
avail  would  higher  rates  be?  It  is  unfortunate  if 
there  be  not  enough  profit  in  the  paper  and  lumbering 
industries  to  go  round  at  this  particular  time  so  that 
the  roads  might  get  a  so-called  reasonable  share,  but  it 
is  folly  to  attempt  the  impossible  or  to  kill  the  goose 
which  lays  the  golden  egg. 

There  will  come  a  time,  and  it  may  not  be  very  long 
delayed,  when  business  will  justify  a  higher  freight 
charge.  When  this  time  arrives  let  the  roads  present 
a  reasonable  argument  for  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  prosperity,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  manu- 
facturers will  meet  them  in  a  spirit  of  reason  and  fair 
play.  But  to  harass  the  shippers  now  is  nothing  short 
of  arrant  folly  and  displays  an  ignorance  of  fundamen- 
tal business  principles  for  which  there  is  no  excuse. 


OBITUARY. 


Many  old  friends  in  the  paper  trade  will  regret  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  James  Reid,  of  Reid  and  Co.,  deal- 
ei's  in  paper,  etc.,  Quebec,  Que.  He  had  attained  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty-three  years  and  leaves  a  widow, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  With  his  brother, 
the  late  William  Reid,  the  deceased  at  one  time  con- 
ducted a  large  paper  mill  at  Lorette,  with  a  branch 
office  in  Montreal.  After  the  death  of  the  brother 
he  continued  the  business  until  the  mill  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  He  tlien  confined  his  operations  to  the  hand- 
ling of  paper  and  paper  mill  supplies. 
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Technique  of  Soda  Lye  Manu- 
facture 

The  manufacture  of  caustic  soda  solution  for  paper 
mill  purposes  is  a  simple  operation,  proceeding  on 
definite  lines,  and  requiring  only  that  properly  regu- 
lated quantities  of  the  necessary  re-agents  should  be 
agitated  together  in  water  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  at  an  elevated  temperature.  There  are  certain 
governing  factors,  however,  which  demand  considera- 
tion in  conducting  the  operation  on  a  large  scale,  the 
neglect  of  which  may  mean  irregular  results,  i.e., 
liquors  eausticized  to  varying  degrees,  differing  concen- 
trations, waste  of  lime  in  "lime  mud,"  etc.,  differences 
which  make  themselves  apparent  in  the  stock  with 
which  the  liquor  is  subsequently  boiled. 

The  first  consideration  is,  of  course,  the  accurate  ad- 
justment of  the  quantities  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
soda  needed.  The  latter,  obtained  as  "58  per  cent 
soda  ash,"  whether  prepared  by  the  Leblanc  or  am- 
monia process,  contains  so  little  impurity  that  its 
weight  may  be  reckoned  all  carbonate  of  soda. 
Where,  however,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  solution  pre- 
viously prepared  by  exhausting  with  water  in  lixiviat- 
ing tanks  the  ash  from  the  soda  recovery  plant,  mea- 
surement is  best  made  by  the  hydrometer,  care  being 
taken  that  the  solution  is  always  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture, or  that  the  proper  correction  is  made  for  any 
variation  in  this  respect.  It  is  then  a  simple  matter, 
by  reference  to  a  prepared  table,  to  obtain  the  con- 
tent of  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  solution  in  pounds  per 
gallon. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  get  the  correct  weight  of  lime 
necessary.  There  is  always,  even  in  the  best  limes,  a 
certain  proportion  of  inactive  stone,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  detect  till  after  the  operation  is  finished,  when 
it  is  left  in  the  "cage."  This  difficulty  alone,  how- 
ever, is  not  difficult  to  overcome,  since  impurities  of 
this  kind  form  a  fairly  regular  percentage  through  a 
series  of  deliveries,  and  can,  therefore,  be  allowed  for. 
The  chief  difficulty  with  lime  is  its  tendency  to  absorb 
atmospheric  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  it  does 
this  in  differing  degrees,  depending  on  length  of  time 
on  rail  or  in  storage,  state  of  the  atmosphere,  etc.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  truckload  of  lime  to  increase  its 
weight  10  to  15  per  cent  during  transit,  and  any  length 
of  time  in  storage  sheds  will  suffice  to  allow  a  good 
proportion  of  it  to  absorb  the  30  per  cent  of  water 
needed  to  slake  it  entirely.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
a  given  weight  of  lime  may  be  misleading  if  relied  on 
to  indicate  a  definite  amount  of  active  calcium  oxide. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  periodically 
test  the  stock.  The  time  necessary  to  carry  out  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  lime  for  the  water  and  carbonic  acid 
it  contains,  as  well  as  magnesia,  alumina,  silica,  etc., 
renders  it  undesirable  to  adopt  this  method  with  any 
frequency.  A  good  method,  and  meeting  all  the  prac- 
tical requirements  of  the  case,  is  to  keep  a  stock  of 
pure  carbonate  of  soda,  and,  at  any  time  a  test  of  the 
lime  is  to  be  made,  to  boil  together  equivalent  quanti- 
ties of  the  two  until  the  reaction  is  complete.  The 
strength  of  the  lime  is  then  shown  by  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  able  to  convert  the  carbonate  to  hydrate, 
which  may  be  estimated  by  titrating  the  eausticized 
liquor  before  and  after  treatment  with  barium  chlor- 


ide. If  a  sufficient  number  of  tests  are  made  in  thi.' 
way  with  limes  of  varying  strengths,  a  table  can  bf 
formulated  by  reference  to  which  the  correct  weight 
of  lime  needed  to  causticize  a  given  amount  of  soda 
may  be  at  once  known,  whatever  its  strength  has  been 
found  to  be.  The  testing  of  the  liquor  from  time  to 
time  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  while 
the  boiling  is  in  progress  is  a  useful  guide,  but  while 
it  may,  if  carried  out  with  care,  prove  that  insuffi- 
cient lime  has  been  used,  it  gives  no  indication  that 
at  any  time  an  excess  has  been  added. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  density  of 
the  soda  solution  to  be  eausticized.  The  decomposi- 
tion taking  place  during  the  operation  is  expressed  bv 
the  formula  Na,  CO3  +  Ca  (HO)^  =  2  Na  HO  -f-  Ca  CO",, 
a  reaction  which  is  reversible,  more  particularly  when 
the  solutions  are  in  the  higher  stages  of  concentration. 
When  dealing  with  pure  carbonate  of  soda  solutions  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  a  very  high  degree  of  causticity  if 
the  percentage  of  soda  is  sufficiently  small,  the  effi- 
ciency decreasing  with  increased  concentration.  The 
soda  available  in  the  majority  of  paper  mills,  how- 
ever, is  not  pure,  being  chiefly  the  residue  from  the  cal- 
cination of  spent  esparto  liquors,  etc.,  and  containiag 
in  appreciable  proportion  sodium  chloride,  silicate,  sul- 
phate, etc.,  which  modify  somewhat  the  better  results 
obtained  when  the  pure  carbonate  only  is  used.  Al- 
though the  best  results  are  obtained  with  dilute  solu- 
tions, it  is  impracticable  in  actual  working,  of  course, 
to  employ  weak  liquors,  and  it  becomes  necessarj'  to 
fix  a  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  good 
working  causticity,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  suffi- 
cient density  of  solution.  Experiments  carried  out  on 
an  industrial  scale  show  that  93  per  cent  of  the  car- 
bonate can  be  converted  to  hydrate,  when  there  is  1 
lb.  per  gallon  of  the  commercial  carbonate.  This  is 
a  convenient  working  strength,  and  a  sufficient  caus- 
ticity for  practical  purposes. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  complete  the  causticizing.  Cross  and 
Bevan  give  the  length  of  time  necessary  as  two  to 
three  hours,  while  a  contributor  to  a  trade  journal 
some  time  ago  suggested  bringing  the  solution  to  be 
eausticized  to  160  deg.  F.  and,  while  agitating,  adding 
the  lime,  the  slaking  of  which  Avould  bring  the  solution 
to  the  boil.  No  further  heating  was  considered  neces- 
sary, and  after  agitation  for  an  hour  the  liquor  was 
considered  finished.  These  are  the  two  extremes  be- 
tween which,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  the  best  con- 
ditions, in  the  writer's  opinion,  for  the  production  of  a 
satisfactory  boiling  liquor  were  found  to  be.  Three 
trials  were  made,  the  solution  containing  the  amount 
of  soda  recommended  above.  The  solution  was 
brought  to  180  deg.  F.  before  the  lime  was  put  in,  and 
the  addition  of  the  latter  caused  the  liquor  to  boil 
fairly  violently,  and  sufficient  steam  (a  small  amoimt 
only  is  necessary)  was  kept  in  to  keep  the  solution  to 
the  boil  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  It  was  found  an  ad- 
vantage to  let  the  solution  boil  fairly  rapidly  during 
the  addition  of  the  lime,  as  this  insured  the  proper 
removal  of  the  latter  from  the  "cage,"  a  difficulty  ex- 
perienced when  a  ti'ial  was  made  with  the  solution  at 
160  deg.  F.  only.  Fresh  lime  was  used  in  each  of  the 
trials.  A  sample  of  the  liquor  was  taken  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  addition  of  the  lime,  and 
at  ten-minute  intervals  afterwards.  The  samples  were 
tested  for  the  degree  of  causticity,  and  the  results  set 
out  in  the  following  table,  which  is  the  average  of  the 
three  trials: — 
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Immediately  after  the  addition  of  lime . 
Ten-minute  intervals  


Causticity 
Per  Cent. 

73 
84 

88.7 
90.4 
92.6 
93 

93.3 


These  trials  make  it  clear  that  the  action  proceeds  at 
a  rapid  rate  from  the  commencement  of  the  addition  of 
lime,  the  conversion  of  73  per  cent  being  obtained  dur- 
ing this  time,  which  covered  about  twenty  minutes. 
They  also  show  that,  providing  the  liquor  is  properly 
agitated  and  kept  to  boiling  point,  one  hour  from  the 
time  the  lime  is  in  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  causticity 
to  practically  its  highest  figure. — Paper  Trade  Journal. 


A  LABORATORY  FOR  WOOD  CELLULOSE  RESEARCH 

By  PROF.  DR.    CARL   G.  SCHWALBE 

In  Papier  Zeitung.   Illustrations  courtesy  of  "Paper."  ' 


A  year  ago  I  was  able  to  report  to  you  the  founda- 
tion of  an  Jiixperimental  Station  for  Wood  and  Cellu- 
lose Chemistry  at  Eberswalde.  Today  I  can  inform  you 
that  this  cellulose  laboratory  is  in  operation.  I  may 
state  that  its  establishment  is  due  to  a  certain  extent 
to  a  collection  which  Mill  Director  Sureth  was  good 
enough  to  undertake  some  years  ago.  Among  a  circle 
of  cellulose  manufacturers  he  got  together  the  sum  of 
3,100  marks  and  tins  became  the  nucleus  of  the  very 
considerable  amount  since  expended  for  apparatus.  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy,  on  the  part  of 
my  superior  officers  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Domains  and  Forests,  the  most  liberal  support 
and  the  most  perfect  concert  of  action,  the  best  evi- 
dence of  which  is  that  in  the  course  of  a  year,  not  less 
than  17,000  marks  has  been  placed  at  my  disposal  for 
the  purchase  of  apparatus. 

The  new  institution  was  installed  in  an  already  ex- 
istant  setting,  i.e.,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  fores- 
try experimental  establishment  of  Prussia.  To  the 
Chief  Station  of  Forestry  Research  Affairs  at  Ebers- 
walde has  been  added  a  new,  a  seventh,  a  chemotech- 
nological  division.  In  completing  the  apparatus  for 
this  new  division,  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  cellulose  industry,  it  was  accorded  first  consider- 
ation. The  new  experimental  station  was  able  to  begin 
operations  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  inasmuch 
as  the  Association  of  German  Cellulose  Manufacturers 
(Varein  Deutsche  Zellstoffabriken)  granted  it  a  very 
generous  subvention  for  the  year  1914-15,  so  that  the 
work  can  be  carried  out  on  a  comparatively  large  scale 

As  regards  the  problems  submitted  to  such  special 
laboratory,  they  are  of  dual  character.  On  the  one 
hand  new  processes  are  to  be  tested,  on  the  other,  by 
scientific  research  work,  the  chemistry  of  wood  and 
cellulose  is  to  be  advanced  wherever  possible.  More 
especially  the  manufacturing  processes,  as  practised  at 
the  present  time  should  be  subjected  to  a  thoroughly 
scientific  working  over,  so  that  not  only  the  "how"  but 
the  "why"  of  these  processes  may  be  made  know'n  and 
a  more  certain  working  and  an  improvement  to  the 
product  may  be  effected. 

It  is  very  evident  that  such  work  can  be  accomplished 
better  in  a  special  laboratory  than  in  a  business  estab- 
lishment, since  experiments  in  practice,  considering  the 
great  capacity  of  the  digesters  common  in  the  cellulose 
industry,  would  entail  heavy  expense.  It  may  also  be 
readily  understood  that  a  certain  disturbance  in  the 
oi'dinary  course  of  working  is  inseparable  from  experi- 
mentation, and,  finally,  the  managers  of  a  business  have 
not  the  leisure,  outside  of  their  regular  routine  duties, 
to  devote  themselves  completely  to  such  research  work. 


All  these  reasons  furnish  grounds  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  such  investigations  in  an  experimental  station, 
where  these  objectionable  features  are  non-existent  and 
where,  at  very  much  smaller  expense,  a  far  larger  num- 
ber of  experiments  on  a  given  subject  may  be  conduc- 
ted. 

In  preliminary  experiments,  the  limits  of  the  reaction 
to  be  studied  are  first  determined  for  which  purpose 
experiments  on  a  small  scale  usually  suffice.    If,  for 


Fig.  1 

example,  I  desire  to  determine  whether,  on  heating 
wood  in  sulphite  lye  of  ordinary  concentration  at  160 
(leg.,  a  carbonization  takes  place,  I  can  decide  this 
just  as  well  in  an  experiment  with  1  to  2  kilogrammes 
of  wood,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  convert  the  con- 
tents of  a  mill  digester  into  a  useless  substance.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  such  an  experimental  station 
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must  be  capable  of  furnishing  enough  of  any  cellulose 
product  to  permit  of  experiments  with  it  in  paper  mill 
practice,  in  order  to  enable  the  practical  man  to  get 
an  idea  regarding  the  working  properties  of  possible 
new  kinds  of  cellulose. 

The  apparatus  of  this  new  experimental  station  has 
been  planned  with  this  object  in  view.    The  smaller 


of  apparatus  of  this  kind,  soon  becomes  leaky,  must 
be  avoided.  I  have  therefore  had  the  apparatus  newly 
constructed  and  it  answers  the  required  jmrpose  very 
well.  (Here  the  lecturer  explained  the  form  of  con- 
struction.) The  admission  during  the  operation  of  steam, 
gas,  ami  also  fluids  and  on  the  contrary  the  withdraw- 
als of  steam, gas  and  fluids  during  the  experiments,have 


Fig.  2 


apparatus  serve  to  determine  the  limit  of  the  reaction, 
the  larger  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mater- 
ial for  practical  jjiirposes. 

I  now  i^ropose,  with  the  aid  of  photographs,  to  show 
the  apparatus  for  small  preliminary  tests  as  well  as 
for  larger  exj^eriments. 

Fig.  1  shows  two  autoclaves,  which  may  be  purchas- 
ed, in  the  juarket  of  this  size,  but  not  of  this  form.  The 
ordinary  bolt  fastening,  which,  with  the  constant  use 


been  provided  for,  so  that  samples  of  every  description 
can  be  taken.  It  was  considered  that  in  some  instances 
it  might  be  desirable  to  work  at  qiiite  a  high  pressure, 
the  vessels  shown  will  withstand  a  pressure  of  twenty- 
five  atmospheres,  and  more.  One  of  the  cooking  re- 
ceptacles, the  sulphite  digester,  has  a  porcelain  lining 
that  can  be  removed,  so  that  the  sometimes  determined 
troublesome  effect  on  the  material  in  the  digester 
can  be  wholly  overcome. 


Fig.  3 
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As  already  stated,  this  apparatus  serves  for  pre- 
liminary tests,  often  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  we  should  not  do ;  they  furnish  a  certain  point 
of  departure  for  the  limits  of  the  reaction  and  for  the 
product  which  they  can  furnish.  The  material  to  be 
cooked  is  reduced  in  a  small  Joachim  beating  engine, 


ficult  to  regulate  and  which  was  certainly  not  adapted 
to  reproduce  conditions  in  cellulose  cooking  with  dir- 
ect steam  heat.  Consequently  the  apparatus  of  the 
second  stage  has  been  equipped  with  direct  and  indirect 
steam  heating.  Not  only  this,  but  a  successful  effort 
was  made  to  construct  the  apparatus  to  revolve,  for 


shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  will  take  a  charge  of  only  0.3 
kilos,  or  less,  and  which  has  proved  highly  effective 
in  the  disintegration  of  cellulose  samples  of  all  kinds, 
even  samples  of  cellulose  card,  to  cellulose  pulp.  The 
compact  character  of  this  installation  will  be  apparent 
at  a  glance. 


Fig.  4 

the  reason  that  especially  is  scientific  tests,  provision 
should  be  made  to  insure  the  uniformity  of  the  lye 
composition  in  all  parts  of  the  apparatus,  so  that  in 
taking  a  sample  a  true  average  sample  of  the  lye  would 
be  obtained.  There  was  also  the  point  to  be  considered 
that  in  some  manufacturing  processes,  for  instance  in 


Fig.  5 


As  Fig.  3  shows,  we  have  a  second  cooker  stage,  in 
which  the  dimensions  are  somewhat  extended.  These 
digesters  hokl  about  30  to  40  liters.  (The  lecturer  ex-^ 
])laiiie(l  their  construction). 

In  the  autoclave  equipment,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  gas 
heating  was  employed,  which  was  sometimes  quite  dif- 


the  manufacture  of  soda  cellulose,  rotary  digesters  are 
employed.  For  these  reasons,  the  experimental  station 
must  also  be  equipped  with  rotary  digesters.  The 
construction  was  comparatively  difficult  because  tin 
speed  of  a  motor  of  1,800  revolutions  had  to  be  throt- 
tled down  to  four  revolutions  a  minute.   This,  with  the 
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help  of  worm  gearing,  proved  quite  successfvil.  I  des- 
ire to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  most 
sincere  thanks  to  Superintendent  G.  Sureth,  who  sub- 
jected the  plans  for  the  digesters  and  armatures  to  ex- 
pert revision,  which  made  the  work  of  setting  up  the 
apparatus  much  easier  for  me.  The  equipment  was  sup- 
plied by  the  manufacturers  at  first  cost. 


apparatus,  portable  coolers  and  receivers  were  con- 
nected, making  experimentation  very  convenient. 

The  apparatus  holds  from  5  to  6  kilos  of  wood.  For 
further  testing  of  the  products,  this  must  be  disinteg- 
rated, so  that  the  yield  could  be  further  determined. 
For  this  desintegration  there  is  another  beating  engine, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  chosen  with  regard  to  the 


These  apparatus  are  particularly  suited  for  series 
of  experiments  through  Which  reactions  may  be  quan- 
titatively observed.  They  are  for  instance"  especially 
adapted  to  obtain  an  oversight  of  consumption  of 
sulphurous  acid.    In  Fig.  4,  I  show  how,  with  such  an 


Fig.  6 

size  of  the  model  to  be  found  on  the  market.   It  holds 
1  to  2  kilos  of  cellulose  at  one  charging  and  is  equipped 
with  bronze  fittings,  so  that  bleaching  tests  can  also 
be  conducted  in  this  beater.  (This  model  differs  froi 
apparatus  used  for  experimental  work  in  American 


Fig.  7 


Fig.  8 
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laboratories,  being  a  trifle  small,  but  the  tub  may  be 
sufficiently  large  for  small  determinations.) 

This  completes  the  sketch  of  the  apparatus  of  the  in- 
termediate stage.  In  Fig.  6  is  shown  the  larger  appa- 
ratus in  which  takes  place  the  verification  tests  of  the 
results  obtained  on  a  small  scale.  A  capacity  of  half 
a  cubic  meter  to  600  litres  will  not  be  regarded  as  ex- 


a  rotary  cooker.  This  construction  of  the  plant  has 
shown  important  advantages.  I  am  very  glad  that  I 
assumed  the  considerable  expense  for  this,  because  it 
has  turned  out  that  only  by  this  rotary  movement 
is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  complete  mixture  of  the  lye 
with  indirect  cooking.  To  give  an  example  after  rotat- 
ing five  times,  the  temperature  of  a  Mitscherlich  cook- 


Fig.  9 


cessive,  but  with  the  size  of  the  vessels  the  cost  of  the 
investigations  increases  marvelously,  and  also  the  times 
within  which  the  contents  of  such  a  digester  can  be 
worked  up,  so  that  if  we  must  have  still  larger  quanti- 
ties of  material,  it  will  be  practicable  to  so  produce 
them  that  several  experiments  can  be  made,  one 
after  another 

As  regards  the  digesters  of  500  to  600  liters  capacity, 
one,  the  sulphite  digester,  is  provided  with  stone  lin- 
ing. It  has  moreover  again  direct  and  indirect  heating, 
like  the  small  digester  (Fig.  3.),  and  is,  like  this  one, 


ing  increased  from  the  original  116  degrees  to  121  de- 
grees, a  considerable  difference,  which  proves  how 
necessary  it  was  to  except  this  inequality  in  the  tem- 
perature for  scientific  experiments.  It  might  perhaps 
have  been  accomplished  by  other  means,  but  I  pre- 
ferred the  rotary  movement  for  the  reason  that  it  might 
be  desired  to  test  processes  in  practice  in  which  rotary 
digesters  are  used  and  the  soda  digester  was  more- 
over to  be  developed  as  a  rotary  cooker. 

In  order  that  yon  may  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  digesters,  I  desire 


Fig.  10 
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to  show  you,  in  Fig.  7,  the  rear  side  of  the  digesters. 
The  digesters  turn  out  50  to  60  kilos  of  cellulose  and 
in  a  week,  working  industriously,  enough  material  is 
accumulated  to  suffice  for  a  brief  test  on  a  paper 
machine  in  the  plant. 

In  Fig.  8  is  sho\\Ti  how  the  necessary  lye  for  the 
operation  of  the  digesters  is  prepared.  In  the  apart- 
ment above  the  mechanical  laboratory,  a  lye  vat  is 
set  up,  an  ordinary  wooden  tub  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
from  a  flask,  the  suljihorous  acid  is  introduced  through 


witli  the  transportation  of  the  400  liters  of  digester 
liquid.  On  the  left  side,  below  the  portable  motor 
may  be  seen  another  motor  which  is  available  for  other 
purposes — for  instance,  for  the  operation  of  the  small 
beating  engine. 

Fig.  9  shows  the  beating  engine  belonging  to  these 
digesters.  It  has  a  capacity  of  11  kilos,  equipped  with 
bronze  fittings  and  a  washing  drum,  so  that  the  stuff 
coming  from  the  digester  can  be  thoroughly  washed. 
The  stuff  must  still  be  subected  to  a  separation,  so 


Fig.  11 

a  perforated  lead  pipe,  while  a  stirring  apparatus 
keeps  the  lime  emulsion  in  motion.  We  have  been  able 
to  produce  lyes  of  very  varied  character  and  we  are 
not  troubled  by  the  fumes  of  the  sulphurous  acid.  The 
apparatus  is  furnished  with  a  close-fitting  lid  and  a 
ventilating  pipe  leads  into  the  chimney.  The  lye  pre- 
pared in  this  apparatus  flows  through  a  lead  pipe  into 
the  apartment  below,  so  that  we  have  no  further  trouble 


Fig.  13 

that  we  may  form  an  idea  as  to  whether  the  cooking 
process  effects  perfect  desintegration.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  simple  "Wandel"  screen  is  installed,  so  that 
splinters  and  slivers  can  be  separated  from  the  pulp. 
The  p\ilp  then  passes  into  a  straining  tub,  from  which 
it  goes  to  the  press.  This  straining  is  regarded  as  im- 
portant because  unstrained  pulp  in  the  bleach  may. 
under  some  circumstances,  lead  to  erroneous  couclu- 


Fig.  12 
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sions  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  chlorine,  so  that 
it  appears  advisable  to  previoi^sly  segregate  the  slivers 
and  the  nnredueed  material.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  the  possibility,  owing  to  the  proportionate  number  of 
slivers  as  compared  witli  good  pulp,  of  arriving  at 
a  wrong  idea  as  to  what  the  disintegrating  process 
has  accomplished. 

In  Fig.  10,  the  further  treatment  of  the  pulp  is 
shown.  The  whole  of  the  separated  material  is  form- 
ed into  press  cakes  in  a  very  convenient  and  efficient 
press,  a  gift  of  the  firm  of  Gebrueder  Ebart,  of  Speeh- 
thausen.  When  all  the  pressed  cakes  have  been  made, 
they  are  broken  up  small  and  again  thoroughly  mixed 
in  large  receptacles.  Hereupon  we  make  the  dry  test 
and  can  thus  arrive  at  a  very  accurate  yield  determina- 
tion. 

In  Fig.  11  may  be  seen  a  kollergang,  which  serves 
to  further  reduce  the  slivers  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gation, and  is  in  addition  used  for  bleach  and  color 
experiments.  This  is  the  apparatus  that  is  considered 
necessary  for  the  working  up  of  the  cooked  stuff.  It  is 
considered  desirable  however  to  insure  completion  in 
another  direction,  that  is  for  bleach  tests.  Chloride 
of  lime  solutions  are  preferably  employed  for  bleach- 
ing, but  in  view  of  the  comprehensive  developments 
of  the  electrolytic  bleach,  it  appeared  necessary 
to  institute  comparison  with  other  bleaching  systems, 
and  provision  has  therefore  been  made  for  working 
with  sodium  hypochlorite  worked  up  from  common 
salt  solution,  and  it  is  also  possible,  according  to  the 
most  modern  process,  the  Biliter  process,  to  produce 
chlorine  and  caustic  soda  and  use  it  for  bleaching  pur- 
poses. 

In  Fig.  12  sueli  a  bleaching  apparatus  is  shown 


(which  the  lecturer  explained).  The  apparatus  was 
placed  at  my  disposal,  as  a  loan,  by  the  firm  of  Siemens 
and  Halske.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  experiments  and 
utilize  the  city  supply  of  electric  current,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  install  a  transformer,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
picture.  The  whole  forms,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  de- 
sirable completment  to  the  rest  of  the  cellulose  appa- 
ratus. 

I  wish  still  to  show  how  the  steam  generation  for  the 
experiments  is  managed.  "We  have,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
13,  a  very  compact  steam  boiler,  which  is  known  as  a 
nonexplosive  Lilienthal  tubular  boiler,  that  neverthe- 
less has  a  heating  surface  of  6  square  meters  and  which, 
fired  witli  gas,  heats  up  very  rapidly,  this,  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  is  exceedingly  satisfactory.  In  like 
manner,  by  turning  off  the  gas  the  apparatus  is  very 
speedly  put  out  of  operation.  The  boiler  generates  up 
to  22  kilos  of  steam  heat  per  hour  and  has  a  working 
pressure  of  fifteen  atmospheres.  Moreover  all  the  di- 
gesters are  constructed  for  this  working  pressure,  so  as 
to  permit  of  experiments  within  the  widest  limits.  A 
water  purifier  is  connected  Avith  the  steam  boiler. 

Fig.  14  shows  a  complete  ground  plan  of  the  plant. 
I  am  indebted  for  this  plant  to  my  assistant  Dr.  John- 
son, who  has  not  oidy  proved  of  great  service  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  premises  but  in  connection  with 
the  entire  plant. 

I  believe  you  will  have  gathered  from  the  illustra- 
tions that  we  have  a  very  well  equipped  plant.  Yc^ 
will  therefore  understand  me  when  I  say  that,  having 
such  an  aparatus,  we  can  enter  with  pleasure  on  our 
work  on  the  sohition  of  the  most  troublesome  cellulose 
problems,  and  that  we  cherish  the  hope  of  contributing 
something  to  their  final  elucidation. 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


It  has  been  announced  that  the  Union  Bag  and  Pa- 
per Co.  is  to  operate  the  Allen  plant  at  Hudson  Falls, 
N.  Y.  which  has  been  closed  for  more  than  a  year.  This 
news  will  be  welcomed  by  the  business  men  of  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  the  paper-makers,  a  number  of 
whom  have  been  out  of  employment  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  since  shutdown  took  place.  The  plant  which 
originally  contained  five  paper  machines  will  begin 
operation  of  two  machines  with  the  possibility 
that  a  third  machine  will  be  started  later.  At 
the  time  the  plant  was  closed  it  was  contended  that  the 
size  of  the  machines  made  it  impossible  to  operate  them 
at  a  profit.   The  machines  were  of  the  48-inch  type. 

*  *  * 

The  United  States  District  Court  has  been  petitioned 
to  permit  and  early  sale  of  the  Potsdam  Paper  Mills 
property  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  The  Company  was  forced 
into  bankruptcy  by  the  involuntary  petition  some 
months  ago.  The  mills  are  in  condition  to  start  at  the 
present  time  and  steam  is  kept  up  in  the  boilers.  The 
plant  has  been  closed  since  it  was  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

*  *  * 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  about  30  cars 
of  machinery  have  already  been  purchased  for  the 
plant  which  is  to  be  built  for  the  Economic  Power  and 
Products  Company  of  Philadelphia,  at  Greenwood, 
Miss.  This  will  be  forwarded  just  as  soon  as  side 
tracks  can  be  laid  so  that  it  can  be  unloaded  imme- 
diately upon  arrival  in  Greenwood.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  new  pulp  mill  will  cost  about  $250,000. 

"Jt"  ^ 

The  second  steamer  that  has  come  to  Boston  from 
Germany  since  the  war  interrupted  commerce,  was  the 
Swedish  freighter  Portos  which  arrived  several  weeks 
ago  with  a  cargo  of  wood  pulp.  She  came  from  Memel — 
the  northernmost  town  in  Prussia  and  a  centre  of  the 
Baltic  lumber  trade.  Captain  Peisson  reported  that 
the  Portos  had  been  ordered  to  Stornoway  by  a  Brit- 
ish cruiser,  and  that  she  was  delayed  there  three  days 
for  examination  of  papers  and  crew.  After  leaving  Me- 
mel on  January  27,  the  Portos  called  at  Helsingborg 
and  later  at  Madira  for  coal.  Of  the  steamer's  cargo 
of  8,169  bales  of  wood  pulp,  4,219  bales  will  be  dis- 
charged here. 

*  *  » 

R.  J.  Buck  and  C.  E.  Buchholz,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
have,  during  the  past  forthnight  been  looking  over  ter- 
minal sites  in  Ogdensburg  with  a  view  of  handling 
pulpwood  through  that  port  for  all  of  the  big  pulp 
mills  in  Northern  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

Travelling  at  the  rate  of  110  revolutions  per  minute 
a  fly  wheel  weighing  6,000  lbs  burst  in  the  engine  room 
at  the  plant  of  the  Rockford  Paper  Box  Board  Com- 
pany, Rockford,  111.  hurling  huge  fragments  to  right 
and  left,  smashing  another  fly-wheel  weighing  4,000 
lbs.,  crashing  one  chunk  of  iron  through  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor  above  and  still  another  fragment  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  where  it  struck  a  workman  named  De- 
hoskl  and  inflicted  injuries  from  which  he  died  two 
hours  later. 


The  ownership  of  120  shares  of  stock  in  the  Gould 
Paper  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y.,  was  argued  before  the  ap- 
pellate division  of  supreme  court  for  their  depaitment 
at  Albany.  William  L.  Babcock  and  another  as  execu- 
tors of  tl:e  estate  of  their  brother,  Lewis  E.  Babcock, 
claimed  the  stock,  but  this  claim  was  denied  by  G. 

H.  P.  Gould,  of  the  company,  who  contended  that  no 
transfer  was  actually  made  to  Mr.  Babcock.  The  pre- 
sent value  of  the  stock  is  about  $20,000. 

*  *  * 

Advices  from  Great  Works,  Me.,  state  that  pulp- 
wood  is  coming  in  with  a  rush  just  now,  700  cords 
per  day  being  what  the  Penobscot  Chemical  Fibre  Co. 
is  averaging.  Put  that  into  dollars  and  cents  and  you 
will  find  that  this  company  is  quite  a  liberal  distributor 
of  the  coin  of  the  realm  to  the  people  of  Great  Works, 
and  up  and  down  the  Penobscot  River. 

Fire  broke  out  recently  in  the  McNairn  Paper  Mill 
at  Dansville,  N.Y.,  but  the  prompt  response  of  the  fire 
department  and  the  efficient  work  of  the  firemen  sav- 
ed the  brick  mill  structure  from  total  destruction.  The 
loss  in  the  mill  proper  was  slight,  but  the  warehouse 
and  contents  was  a  total  loss.  The  loss  is  between  $10,- 
000  and  $15,000.  The  mill  is  owned  by  James  McNairn 
of  Canada. 

What  is  looked  upon  as  a  forerunner  of  new  busi- 
ness for  the  Eaton-Dikeman  Company,  of  Lee,  Mass., 
was  the  shipment  last  week  of  a  carload  of  blotting 
paper  to  South  America.  This  firm  has  already  ship- 
ped to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  past. 

*  *  * 

The  Sulphite  Department  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Pa- 
per Company's  plant  at  Glens  Falls.  Avhich  had  been 
operated  five  days  a  week  the  past  two  mouths,  has 
resumed  the  six  day  schedule.  The  entire  plant  of  the 
company  with  the  exception  of  the  bag  department 
which  will  close  down  on  Saturday  owing  to  a  scarcity 
of  paper,  is  being  run  on  full  time. 

^ 

The  Whiting-Plover  Paper  Company,  with  mills  at 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  has  just  entered  into  a  contract 
for  a  part  of  its  product,  which  will  represent  not  less 
than  $3,000,000  for  a  period  of  four  years,  from  July 

I,  1915,  to  July  1,  1919.  This  matter  has  been  pending 
for  some  time,  and  is  a  sub-contract  made  with  the 
Middle  West  Supply  Company  of   Columbus,  Ohio, 

manufacturers  of  government  stamped  envelopes. 

*  *  * 

In  its  column,  "Looking  Backward,"  the  Water- 
town  (N.Y.)  Times  prints  the  following:  "March  5. 
1890.  The  Frontenac  Paper  Company  began  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  at  their  mills  on  Fish  Island  on  Sat- 
urday. On  the  seventh  of  last  September,  1889,  a  large 
force  of  laborers  and  stone  masons  began  turning  the 
ground,  blasting  the  rock  and  building  the  founda- 
tions for  the  large  brick  buildings  that  now  adorn  the 
river  bank.  The  financial  part  of  the  business  will  be 
under  the  efficient  care  of  F.  W.  Spicer,  the  books  and 
office  work  will  be  looked  after  by  Louis  Lansing.  Thus 
is  added  another  large  industry  of  $50,000  capital  to 
the  village  of  Dexter." 
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Some  time  ago  "Elephant  Grass"  (Pennisetum  pur- 
pureum)  was  receiving  attention  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering if  pulp  could  be  produced.  In  1913  a  report 
was  issued  that  a  fairly  good  paper  could  be  made 
from  the  grass,  but  owing  to  the  light  and  bulky  na- 
ture of  the  raw  material  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that 
the  stems  could  not  be  exported  at  a  profit  to  Europe 
from  Africa.  But  if  an  industry  could  be  started  in 
East  Africa,  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  prove  pro- 
fitable. Recent  reports  that  have  reached  London  now 
state  that  there  are  enormous  quantities  of  this  "Ele- 
phant Grass"  available  for  the  production  of  pulp  and 
experiments  have  turned  out  satisfactory.  They  are  be- 
ing continued  with  the  co-operation  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  in  London  and  a  paper  mill. 
But  the  commercial  prospects  of  a  scheme  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  cost  of  transport  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  supply  of  limestone  suitable  for  causticating  soda 
ash.  Should  the  manufacture  of  pulp  on  a  commer- 
cial scale  prove  feasible,  the  discovery  will  be  of  great 
importance,  particularly  as  the  supply  of  grass  is  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  and  the  land  on  which  it  grows  is 
now  regarded  as  "bush".  A  recent  survey  was  also 
made  of  Uganda,  where  there  are  considerable  areas  of 
forests,  as  a  result  of  which  it  has  been  found  that  the 
resources  are  greater  than  was  ever  anticipated.  The 
experiments  now  being  carried  out  are  followed  with 
great  interest. 

*       *  * 

The  annual  conference  of  the  British  Paper  Makers' 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  held 
on  April  22.  The  principal  topics  for  discussion  will  be 
the  situation  regarding  Aniline  Dyes  and  the  wages 
and  labor  conditions  in  paper  mills  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  latter  will  be  dealt  with  without  re- 
])orters  being  present  so  that  nothing  may  leak  out  for 
the  information  of  the  trade  unions.  Since  AA'ar  broke 
out  the  Association  has  been  keeping  a  careful  watch 
on  the  imports  of  Gei'man  and  Austrian  paper  and 
suspicions  have  been  reported  to  the  Government.  At- 
tempts made  to  obtain  licenses  to  import  have  also 
been  opposed  and  defeated.  Recently  a  constant 
stream  of  inquiries  for  paper  formerly  made  in  Germany 
and  Aiistria  has  been  dealt  with  and  as  a  result  an  ex- 
haustive classification  of  paper  made  by  members  of 
the  Association  has  been  prepared  so  that  any  person 
is  immediately  put  in  touch  with  the  manufacturers. 
Photographic  paper,  greaseproofs,  chemical  filter  pa- 
pers, and  vai  ious  other  kinds  are  now  being  turned  out 
in  England  to  replace  the  German  product.  Photogra- 
I)hic  i)aper  has  been  particularly  successful.  In  addition 
to  all  the  recent  innovations  the  Trade  Board  has  been 
in  constant  consultation  with  the  Association.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Association  is  in  a  sound  financial  po- 
sition. The  result  is  that  a  test  case  is  being  fought 
over  the  railways  advancing  their  rates  by  4  per  cent. 
— an  increase  which  seriously  affects  paper  mills.  Af- 
ter the  conference  the  annual  banqiiet  is  to  be  held 
and  some  prominent  industrial  men  are  to  give  ad- 
dresses. 


The  Pi-esident  of  the  Paper  Makers'  Association  of 
Great  Britain,  who  is  President  also  of  John  Dickin- 


son &  Co.,  Ltd.,  presided  the  other  day  at  the  annvial 
meeting  of  his  company,  which  owns  two  mills  in  the 
county  of  Hertfordshire.  Mr.  Evans  in  his  address 
said  that  in  consequence  of  the  war  the  year  1914  had 
been  an  anxious  one.  The  fluctuations  in  all  prices  had 
been  very  great  and  in  many  cases  it  had  been  difficvilt 
to  secure  materials  on  any  terms.  On  the  declaration 
of  war  there  was  a  temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  pa- 
per, especially  in  the  cheaper  qualities — newsprint  in- 
creasing in  price  from  tAvo  cents  to  41/^  cents — but 
owing  to  a  general  reduction  in  demand  prices  soon  fell 
to  the  pre-war  level,  in  spite  of  an  universal  rise  in  the 
cost  of  production.  Luckily  John  Dickinson  &  Co.  was 
in  a  strong  financial  position,  and  was  able  to  pay 
cash  for  esparto,  wood  pulp  and  other  materials,  and 
thus  maintain  a  sufficient  supply  to  keep  the  mills  run- 
ning. Having  referred  to  the  large  number  of  men  serv- 
ing in  the  Army  and  Navy,  Mr.  Evans  said  the  com- 
pany was  manufacturing  with  considerable  success 
goods  to  take  the  place  of  German  products  and  had 
it  not  been  for  congestion  on  the  railways  and  in  ship- 
ping out  of  the  country,  they  Avould  not  have  shown  a 
falling  off  of  nearly  2  p.c.  in  their  sales.  At  Croxley 
mill  the  new  electric  plant  was  working  Avell  and  they 
Avere  effecting  a  saving  of  20  per  cent  in  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  per  ton  of  paper.  Coal  Avas  uoaa'  up  45  per 
cent  in  cost.  Turning  to  the  finances  the  President  said 
they  proposed  paying  9  per  cent  for  the  year.  The 
profits  amounted  to  £80,393  13s  3d,  as  compared  AA-ith 
£87.794  Is.  9d.  for  1913.  As  to  the  prospects  of  the 
company,  at  the  present  moment  the  import  of  paper- 
making  materials  and  the  exports  of  the  company's 
products  caused  the  greatest  anxiety,  as  shipping  was 
most  difficult  to  get  and  some  of  the  freights  Avere  as 
much  as  300  per  cent.  up.  But  although  all  costs  of 
production  AA'ere  greatly  increased  there  Avas  at  pre- 
sent no  clear  indication  of  a  general  rise  in  the  selling 
prices  of  their  goods.  They  hoped,  hoAvcA'cr,  that 
means  might  be  found  to  obviate  most  of  these  diffi- 
culties in  the  current  year. 

*       *  * 

The  British  National  Dye  Scheme  promoted  by  Brit- 
ish Dyes,  Ltd..  Avas  not  fully  subscribed  to,  contrary  to 
expectations.  The  opposition  to  the  scheme  proved  too 
great.  HoAvever,  a  meeting  of  the  applicants  for  shares 
has  been  held  in  Manchester  and  promises  Avere  made 
by  the  subscribers  to  increase  their  subscriptions  by  50 
per  cent.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  this  course  will  be 
taken.  Meantime  the  scheme  is  depending  on  this  pro- 
mise and  if  it  is  not  fulfilled  the  Avhole  matter  may  be 
abandoned.  In  the  scientific  AA^orld  everyone  is  against 
the  scheme.  In  the  commercial  Avorld  the  scheme  has 
been  promulgated,  eajutal  ])artly  provided  and  gov- 
ernment subsidies  obtained.  The  scheme  is  Avanted 
badly  and  the  sooner  it  is  Avorking  the  better  for  the 
jiaper  and  textile  industries  .  Mr.  T.  Parker  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  British  Paper  Makers  Association,  spoke 
at  the  Manchester  meeting  and  said  the  scheme  must 
go  forAvard  at  all  costs.  They  must  not  surrender  to 
the  Germans  in  this  or  any  other  industry.  He  hoped 
the  siibscribers  AA'ould  put  confidence  in  the  directors 
Avho  had  already  surmounted  many  formidable  diffi- 
culties, and  might,  he  thought,  be  trusted  to  bring  the 
scheme  into  successful  operation,  . 
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The  Monarch  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  have  removed  from 
the  Sun  Life  Building,  Toronto,  to  419  King  street  west 
where  they  have  large  premises  and  fine  storage  facili- 
ties. They  are  stocking  the  principal  lines  in  coarse 
papers  and  will  devote  considerable  attention  to  im- 
ported ranges  as  well  as  light  manufacturing.  The  com- 
pany have  installed  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  for 
the  making  of  adding  machine  rolls  and  all  paper  roll 
specialties  in  standard  sizes,  such  as  telegraph,  cash 
register,  telephone,  etc.  Mr.  Lou  Houpt  of  Buffalo, 
President  of  the  Company,  spent  a  few  days  recently 
with  B.  A.  Crippen,  manager,  getting  things  under 
way.  Mr.  Houpt  states  that  special  machinery  is  now 
being  made  for  other  lines  which  will  be  announ- 
ced later.  Special  attention  will  be  given  as  Manufac- 
turers Agents  in  the  matter  of  terms  and  tonnage  con- 
tracts. The  Monarch  Paper  Co.  obtained  a  charter 
about  a  year  ago  and  have  developed  a  steadily  grow- 
ing business. 

Alex  Taylor,  of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation,  the  Algoma 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  other  companies.  He  suc- 
ceeds Thomas  Gibson  of  Toronto  who  recently  resigned 
and  is  now  President  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation. 
Mr.  Gibson  is  still  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co. 

Edwin  A.  Cole,  of  the  wholesale  paper  firm  of  E.  A. 
Cole  and  Co.,  311  St.  Paul  street,  Montreal,  died  re- 
cently while  away  on  a  business  trip.  At  Haileybury 
he  was  seized  with  pneumonia.  He  was  one  of  the  old- 
est members  of  the  Dominion  Commercial  Travellers' 
Association  and  was  sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  leaves 
a  widow  and  five  children. 

Calendars,  Limited,  has  been  incorporated  with  head 
offices  in  Toronto  and  a  capital  stock  of  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  carry  on  a  printing,  publishing,  engrav- 
ing and  advertising  business.  K.  Pollack,  P.  Frum- 
harz.  Max  Cooper  and  Barnet  Stone  of  Toronto  are  be- 
hind the  new  enterprise. 

Welland  D.  Woodruff,  President  of  the  Lincoln  Pa- 
per Mills  Co.,  Merritton,  who  has  been  spending  several 
weeks  at  Jekyll  Island  off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  has 
returned  home. 

The  Claybelt  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  of  Coch- 
rane, Ont.  has  been  granted  a  charter,  the  share  capital 
being  ten  thousand  dollars. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  F.  N.  Burt  Co.,  Limit- 
ed which  was  held  in  Toronto  recently,  the  annual  re- 
port, a  siimmary  of  which  has  already  appeared  in 
these  columns,  was  adopted.  President  S.  J.  Moore  of 
Toronto,  presided  and  told  the  directors  that  he 
thought  the  report  was  the  most  satisfactory  ever  been 
presented  in  the  history  of  the  company  and  added 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  outlook  had  improved.  Recent 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Courts  in  confirming  the 
position  of  the  company  in  regard  to  certain  patents 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes,  were  stated  to 
have  a  material  relationship  to  the  prospective  earn- 
ings of  the  company.  The  economies  of  manufacture 
have  considerably  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of 


the  machinery  in  question,  and  it  was  intimated  that 
the  new  processes  would  have  an  important  bearing  on 
future  earnings. 

Canada  Fibre  Board  Co.,  Limited,  of  London,  Ont., 
with  a  share  capital  of  forty  thousand  dollars  has  been 
formed  to  import,  manufacture  and  deal  in  all  kinds 
of  building  materials.  Among  the  incorporators  are 
Wm.  Buchanan,  James.  S.  Ferguson,  and  Charles  W. 
Coles  of  London. 

As  intimated  some  time  ago,  the  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers  in  Ontario  have  formed  a  Safety  Asso- 
ciation. Incorporation  has  just  been  granted  by  the 
Ontario  Government  iinder  the  name  of  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Paper  Makers  Safety  Association,  with  head 
offices  in  Toronto.  The  directors  are  W.  P.  Gundv  and 
1.  H.  Weldon,  of  Toronto,  C.  H.  L.  Jones  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Carl  Riordon,  Montreal  and  H.  R.  Erskine,  Ot- 
tawa. The  object  of  the  corporation  is  to  promote 
and  carry  on  the  work  of  prevention  of  accidents  in 
pulp  and  paper  mills  and  in  any  other  industries,  which 
may  for  the  time  being  and  from  time  to  time  be  assess- 
able by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  in  the 
same  insurance  group  as  pulp  and  paper  mills  and 
generally  to  represent  employers  and  employees  en- 
gaged in  such  industries  in  connection  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  On- 
tario. 

I.  H.  Weldon  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.  and  also  President  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  left  last  week  on  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  the  West,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Weldon. 
He  will  visit  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Edmonton  and  other 
leading  centres  on  business  and  will  spend  a  few  days 
on  his  ranch  near  the  latter  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wel- 
don will  go  on  to  California  and  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exhibition  before  returning  home. 

Mrs.  Patterson,  wife  of  R.  L.  Patterson,  manager  of 
Miller  and  Richard,  Toronto,  died  on  April  8  after  an 
illness  of  several  months.  Newspaper  men  will  in  par- 
ticular feel  her  loss  as  it  was  at  her  home  "Fernwood" 
that  the  annual  bowling  tournaments  took  place.  Her 
husband,  three  sons  and  two  daughters  survive.  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Ritchie  of  the  firm  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  coated 
paper  manufacturers,  Toronto,  is  one  of  the  daughters. 

A.  M.  Thorne  and  Co.,  45  Colborne  street,  Toronto, 
dealers  in  paper,  paper  bags,  twine,  etc.  recently  made 
an  assignment  to  A.  C.  Neate,  32  Church  street.  To- 
ronto, who  is  inviting  tenders  for  the  stock,  which  will 
be  received  up  to  April  19. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific-Burt  Co.  will  be 
held  in  Toronto  on  April  26.  The  report  of  the  past 
year's  operations  shows  the  net  profit  to  be  $69,998,  a 
decrease  of  $3,570  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Divi- 
dends on  common  and  preferred  stock  remained  un- 
changed totalling  $58,500.  The  sum  of  $20,000  was 
transferred  to  reserve  as  against  $11,500  in  1913  leav- 
ing $27,472  to  be  carried  forward,  a  decrease  of  $8,501. 
The  total  assets  of  the  company  are  placed  at  $1,563,-  ' 
074,  an  increase  of  $19,326.  ^ 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS 

The  market  conditions  in  news  print,  which  have 
heen  rather  quiet  for  some  time,  are  improving,  as  the 
advent  of  spring  brings  more  advertising  to  the  news- 
papers, which  are  resuming  the  normal  number  of 
pages  prevailing  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  There 
has  been  some  price  cutting  going  on  and  a  few  low 
((notations  made,  but  a  leading  member  of  the  trade 
stated  this  week  that  a  better  understanding  all 
around  woixld  soon  prevail,  and  rpiotations  resumed 
tliat  will  be  more  equitable.  The  export  returns  for 
January,  while  they  show  a  decided  falling  off  in  news 
])i'int,  chemical  pulp  and  ground  wood  from  the  month 
of  December,  1914,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  that 
year,  are  above  the  exports  of  January,  1914,  which 
is  regarded  as  a  good  omen  for  future  business.  The 
reason,  that  December  exports  were  so  heavy,  was 
owing  to  special  Christmas  numbers  and  extra  editions. 
The  amount  of  news  exported  in  January  was  $1,085,- 
019,  which  represents  a  twenty-five  per  cent  decline 
from  the  previous  month,  but  sixteen  per  cent  higher 
than  in  January,  1914.  In  the  eleven  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31st,  the  complete  returns 
not  yet  having  been  tabulated  for  the  whole  twelve 
months,  the  figures  show  Canada  shipped  abroad  $11,- 
485,438  worth  of  news.  Of  this,  the  United  States 
took  $9,850,719  being  the  largest  customer  of  the 
Dominion,  Australia  took  $604,900  worth.  New  Zea- 
land $416,686,  Great  Britain  $155,763  and  other  coun- 
tries combined  $457,370. 

There  are  a  number  of  inquiries  for  ground  wood 
and  prices  remain  about  the  same,  water  conditions  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line  being  good.  In  January, 
Canada  shipped  abroad  $239,758  as  compared  with 
$457,883  in  December,  1914  and  $265,750  in  January 
1914.  The  market  for  ground  Avood  varies  according 
to  conditions  across  the  line,  and  there  is  no  branch 
of  the  trade  subject  to  greater  fluctuations.  In  sul- 
phite pulp,  the  situation  remains  about  the  same  but 
iome  predict  that,  owing  to  uncertain  conditions  abroad 
there  is  bound  to  be  an  increase  in  price  in  the  near 
future.  Exports  of  chemical  pulp  in  January  amounted 
to  $393,778,  and  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal 
vear  total  $3,823,823.  Of  this  amount,  the  United 
States  took  $3,695,070. 

Mechanical  pulp  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal 
vear  total  $4,049,450,  of  which  the  United  States 
ook  $2,493,500,  Great  Britain  $1,485,550  and  other 
countries  $70,400. 

In  the  book  and  writing  line,  mills  are  fairly  active 
ind  business  has  been  picking  up  considerably.  A 
lumber  of  spring  catalogues  have  been  issued  which 
las  tended  to  keep  plants  busy.  Annual  statements 
uid  reports  have  been  published  by  banks,  insurance 
ind  financial  comi)anies  which  has  also  helped  things 
ilong  in  the  better  grade  of  papers. 

Wra|)pings  are  in  fair  requisition  and  buying  is 
omewhat  brisker,  now  that  the  Easter  holidays  are 
)ver,  as  stocks,  in  many  instances,  had  run  quite  low. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  prices  of  glazed  kraft 
)f  thirty  cents  per  hundred  to  jobbers,  while  the  de- 
nand  for  kraft  generally  is  good. 


It  is  understood  that  the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Limited,  of 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  who  recently  received  bids  for 
supplying  that  firm  with  brown  and  grey  kraft  paper 
for  the  coming  year,  have  awarded  the  contract  to 
the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  of  East  Angus,  Que., 
The  contract  calls  for  about  seven  hundred  tons  to 
be  delivered  as  required.  While  the  price  has  not 
been  learned  definitely,  it  is  said  that  the  figure  for 
brown  kraft  was  around  three  and  a  quarter  cents 
and  for  grey  about  three  and  a  half. 

Wholesale  houses  report  that  April  business  in  sev- 
eral lines  will  be  up  to  last  year  for  the  same  month. 
Of  course,  orders  are  smaller,  but  travellers  have  been 
going  after  trade  all  the  niore  diligently.  Glassine 
and  grease-proof  papers,  manufactured  in  Canada  for 
the  first  time  are  now  on  the  market,  and  are  expect- 
ed to  replace  the  imported  products  which,  since  the 
war,  have  been  largely  shut  off.  In  the  rag  and  paper 
stock  arena  things  ai'e  stationary.  There  is  a  fair 
demand  for  clean  mixed  papers,  folded  news  and  over 
issues.  In  other  respects  matters  are  moving  steadily 
but  no  great  activity  characterizes  the  situation. 

Quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are: — 
Paper. 

News  (rolls),  $1.80  to  $2.00  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

News    (sheets),  $2.00  to  $2.10  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  3,  4.00c  to  4.25c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  4.25c  to  5.75c. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  2,  4.50c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  4.75c  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  5.00c  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1,  5.50c  up. 

Sulphite  bond,  Bi^c.  to  7V^c. 

Writings,  4^2^  up. 

Grey  Browns,  $2.10  to  $2.75. 

Fibre,  $3.00  to  $3.75. 

Manila,  B.,  $2.25  to  $3.25. 

Manila,  No.  2,  $3.10  to  $3.50. 

Manila,  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $4.00. 

Unglazed  Kraft,  $3.40  to  $4.50. 

Glazed  Kraft  $4.25  to  $5.50. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  $15  to  $16. 

Ground  wood,  $21  to  $24,  delivered. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $38  to  $43  del.  in  Canada. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $39  to  $44,  delivered  in  U.S. 

Sulphite  (bleached),  $54  to  $58. 

Paper  Stock 
No.  1  hard  shavings,  $2.00. 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.75. 
No.  1  mixed  shavings,  50c. 
White  blanks,  97y2C. 
Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.60. 
Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $1.30. 
No.  2  book  stock,  50c. 
No.  1  book  stock,  85c. 
No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.25. 
No.  1  print  Manilas,  65c. 
Folded  News,  35c. 
Over  issues  45c. 

No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  27V2C- 

Old  white  cotton,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5 . 75  to  $6 . 00 . 
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Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 

Thirds,  blues,  $1.50. 

Black  liaings,  $1.75. 

New  light  flannelettes,  $5.00. 

Ordinary  satinets,  95c. 
Flock,  $1.05. 
Tailor  rags,  90c. 
Manila  rope,  2c  to  2l^c. 
No.  1  burlap  bagging,  90c. 


Quotationi  f  .o.b.  Montreal  are : — 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  514c  to  5%c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4 . 40  to  $4 . 50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7i^c. 
Sulphite  Bond,  GVac  to  Sy2e. 
Writing  Manila  5c. 
Colored  Posters,  41/26  to  5i/4e  per  lb. 

Wrappings. 

Irey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net:  5  tona 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
ited  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons, 

$3.05 ;  1  ton,  3.15 ;  less,  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  car  lots,  $2.85 ;  5  tons,  $2.95 ;  2  tons,  $3.05 ; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.  1  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3 . 55 ;  1  ton,  $3 . 65 ;  less  $3 . 75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 
ton  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 

News  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite.  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 

Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 

Ground  wood,  No.  2,  $22  to  $24,  delivered  in  United 
States. 


NEW   YORK  MARKETS 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 

New  York,  N.Y.,  April  11,  1915. 
Continued  mild  weather  with  a  plenty  of  water  in 
the  rivers  and  streams  has  affected  the  ground  wood 
iiiar-ket  to  a  great  extent.  As  stated  in  the  last  issue 
of  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  mills  making  their  own 
pulp  were  operating  almost  to  capacity.  Conditions 
have  not  changed  to  any  great  extent,  except  that 
there  are  more  offerings  now  than  there  were  two 
weeks  ago  as  those  mills  making  their  pulp  for  sale 
have  been  accumulating  considerable  surplus  stocks 
and  in  many  cases  are  offering  good  inducements  to 
prospective  buyers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  inquiries 
have  not  been  over-numerous   and  from   the  price 


standpoint,  the  general  market  is  considered  rather 
weak.  Values  have  actually  fallen  off  about  a  dollar 
a  ton  during  the  interval,  and  a  good  grade  can  now 
be  had  for  about  $16  at  the  mill.  Makers  are  in  hopes 
that  the  weak  prices  will  not  prevail  very  long  as  they 
are  all  anticipating  a  raise  in  price  with  the  advance  ol 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  Avhen  water  is  generally 
low  throughout  the  country  and  mills  have  to  draw 
heavily  on  their  supplies  in  hand. 

Buying  in  chemical  pulps  during  the  interval  has 
been  comparatively  light,  as  the  principal  consumers  ii 
the  country  are  not  only  well  supplied  with  stocks,  bul 
are  balking  at  the  higher  prices  being  asked  for  Scan- 
dinavian sulphites.  Local  importers  in  discussing  th( 
situation  this  week  with  j^our  correspondent,  statec 
that  it  would  not  be  very  long,  in  their  opinion,  be 
fore  the  American  consumers  would  have  to  pay  th( 
prices  asked  by  the  makers  abroad.  "Of  course,  thes( 
prices  appear  rather  high  at  present,"  said  one,  "bu- 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  prices  are  not 
high  as  I  expected  to  see  them  when  the  war  in  Euiop< 
first  broke  out.  The  Scandinavian  mills  are  very  firn 
in  their  quotations,  and  if  they  keep  this  attitude  uj 
we  Americans  will  have  to  pay  the  prices. ' '  The  fore 
going  pertains  chiefly  to  Sulphites,  Sulphates  anc 
Krafts.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  demand  is  ven 
weak,  as  consumers  are  only  buying  supplies  in  a  hand 
to-mouth  manner. 

The  local  paper  stock  market  remains  quiet  anc 
uninteresting.  Many  packers  who  have  heavy  stocks 
on  hand  are  willing  to  sacrifice  same  at  very  low  prices 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  market  will,  in  a  fev 
days  show  signs  of  strength;  as  collections  so  far  thi 
spring  have  been  rather  light,  if  compared  with  cor 
responding  periods  of  previous  years.  Rag  stocks 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  not  much  better  off  thai 
waste  papers,  only  that  prices  are  somewhat  stronger 
With  the  exception  of  roofing  stocks,  the  demand  in  al 
grades  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  Consumer 
throughout  the  country  are  not  running  their  mill 
on  a  full  basis,  and  as  they  have,  in  most  cases,  con 
siderable  stocks  on  hand,  there  are  comparatively  fe^ 
inquiries  being  made  at  the  present  time. 

Local  paper  dealers  and  manufacturers,  when  inter 
viewed  during  the  past  week  by  your  correspondent  oi 
the  general  situation,  were  almost  imanimous  in  th 
belief  that  the  low  mark  in  buying  had  been  reached 
and  a  steady  and  sure  increase  in  sales  would  be  no 
ticed  from  now  on.  Whether  these  predictions  wD 
materialize  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  fact  tha 
many  mills  throughout  the  country  are  beginning  t' 
make  preparations  for  increasing  their  output  is  ai 
indication  that  they  are  all  of  such  a  belief — thougl 
it  may  be  that  stocks  on  hand  at  the  mills  are  not  a 
heavy  as  they  should  be  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Any 
way,  there  is  a  decidedly  better  feeling  in  the  loca 
trade,  and  according  to  the  visitors  to  the  city  durin 
the  interval  from  other  large  paper  manufacturing  an^ 
distributing  centres,  the  same  is  the  ease  elsewhere 
The  foregoing  applies  to  almost  all  grades,  excep 
newsprint,  which,  owing  to  the  heavy  supplies  0: 
hand,  the  lessening  up  in  the  demand  and  the  kee: 
competition  for  new  business,  has  reflected  a  rathe 
weak  market.  Consumers  are  fighting  hard  for  k 
duced  prices,  and  it  is  understood  that  sevez-al  larg 
contracts  have  been  placed  dux'ing  the  past  week  0 
ten  days  at  very  good  figures.  In  the  ease  of  side  ru 
news,  the  market  is  strengthening  under  the  influenc 
of  a  fairly  active  inquiry.  The  tissue  situation  cor 
tinues  about  the  same  as  reported  two  weeks  ag( 
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though  there  has  been  a  slight  easing  in  demand — but 
not  in  price.  White  tissues  are  maintaining  40c  to 
421/^c  while  manilas  are  firm  at  40c.  Book  papers  are 
without  change.  The  demand  for  the  several  different 
grades  is  still  light,  but  there  is  every  indication  of  an 
early  improvement.  Prices,  however,  have  remained 
firm,  and  no  change  is  looked  for  either  way.  Writ- 
ings, Bonds,  Linens  and  Ledgers  are  maintaining  their 
own.  While  sales  are  not  heavy,  they  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  sales  in  corresponding  periods  in  pre- 
vious years.  Preparations  are  being  made  in  Holyoke 
and  surrounding  cities  to  increase  the  weekly  output 
of  the  mills  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  increasing  de- 
mand. Kraft  papers  are  showing  a  steady  improve- 
ment over  a  month  ago,  and  the  outlook  is  fair  that 
the  prevailing  situation  will  continue  for  some  time 
to  come.  Board,  though  still  weak  in  both  price  and 
demand,  are  showing  signs  of  an  improvement,  and  it 
is  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  local  dealers 
that  the  present  values  will  be  advanced  in  the  near 
future. 

Pulps. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $19  to  $20,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $15  to  $16,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.20c  to  2.75e,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  1.80c  to  2c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3c  to  3.40c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.60  to  2.90,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.05c  to  2.15c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  1.80c  to  2.05c  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.75c  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  N  Y 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.80c  to  1.95c,  ex  dock.  New  York. 

Paper, 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  2.10c  to  2.15e,  f.o.b. 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  2c  to  2.10e,  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs,  2c  to  2.05c,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
News,  sheets,  2.20c  to  2.35c,f.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots,  S.  &  S.C.,  $4  to  $4.50,  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,  extra  superfine,  I31/2C  to  17c,  del.  east 

of  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  11c  to  13c,  del.  east  Miss  R 
Writmg  paper.  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del  east  Miss.  River 
Writmg  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss  River. 
Writmg  paper,  engine  sized,  5c  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Liedger  paper,5c  to  25c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Limen  paper,  8c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River 
^lanila  jute,  4%e  to  5c,  delivered, 
yianila,  wood,  2.30  to  3c,  delivered. 
Jraft,  No.  1,  (dom.)  $3.60  to  $3.75,  f.o.b.  New  York 
fraft.  No.  2,  (dom.)  $3.35  to  $3.50,  f.o.b.  New  York, 
ioxboards,  news,  .$23  to  $26  per  ton,  delivered 
tVood  pulp  board,  $40  to  $42.50  per  ton,  delivered. 
Joxboards,  straw,  $21  to  $24  per  ton,  delivered 
ioxboards,    chip,  $22  to  $25  per  ton,  delivered 
issue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Mssue,  white,  cylinder,  40c  to  42y2C,  f.o.b.  New  York 
Craft,  imported,  3.95c  to  4c,  ex  dock.  New  York 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 

London,  March  31,  1915. 
Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  British  paper 
laker  have  mills  had  to  face  such  conditions  as  are 
xisting  to-day  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  mills 
ere,  as  nearly  everybody  knows,  is  largely  depending 
n  the  importation  of  raw  materials  to  keep  them  going 


and,  consequently,  the  submarine  warfare  which  the 
Germans  have  declared  on  the  harmless  merchant  ships 
has  completely  upset  shipping  on  the  Norwegian  and 
Dutch  ports.  The  risk  is  considered  great,  but  on  the 
British  side  shipping  is  very  little  hampered.  On  the 
other  hand,  tonnage  is  very  scarce  and  loading  and 
discharging  cargoes  very  slow  work.  Added  to  these 
difficulties  are  high  freights  which  have  increased 
from  100  to  200  per  cent,  war  insurance,  bonus  for 
crews,  slow  railway  transport,  and  scarcity  of  labor 
These  are  all  extra  charges  on  mills.  Then  chemicals 
have  advanced  m  prices,  pulps  are  dearer,  dyes  are 
scarce,  and  labor  is  demanding  higher  wages  So  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  British  mill  owner  is  at 
present  m  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse  they  are  slow  in  demanding  higher  prices 
owing  to  the  competition  of  foreign  mills.  Esparto 
mills  are  now  shut  down  for  two  or  three  days  in  the 
week  owing  to  lack  of  raw  material.  Newsprint  mills 
are  just  kept  going,  as  the  demand  for  paper  for  news- 
papers at  home  and  abroad  is  steady.  Three  new  Sun- 
day papers  have  been  started  in  London  and  these  will 
add  to  the  consumption  of  newsprint.  Pine  printing 
and  writing  paper  is  finding  a  good  outlet.  Wrapping 
packing,  greaseproof,  and  other  papers  are  also  doing 
well.  Butter  paper  is  scarce.  Photographic  paper  is 
now  being  made  by  one  mill  with  much  success,  as  also 
are  chemical  and  other  filter  papers.  Some  mills  are 
trying  to  put  on  2  1-2  and  5  per  cent  on  the  prices,  but 
will  not  undertake  contracts  at  a  fixed  price.  Indeed 
contracts  can  be  terminated  in  a  week,  if  necessary! 
Ihe  dullness  of  trade,  however,  hampers  mill  men  in 
demanding  an  extra  percentage  to  cover  the  extra  cost 
o±  production,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  within  another 
month  when  orders  pour  in  more  plentiful  the  paper- 
maker  s  chance  will  come  to  recoup  himself. 

*  *  * 

Pulp  prices  are  up  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent,  and 
very  little  business  is  doing,  though  inquiries  are  nu- 
merous Prices  are  very  firm  owing  to  the  shipping 
difficulties.  Sulphite  Easy  Bleaching  is  receiving 
much  attention,  but  strong  sulphite  as  well  as  sulphate 
IS  lacking  patronage.  Ground  wood  is  inclined  to  be 
higher  in  values  and  inquiry  is  reported  as  good.  Scan- 
dinavian reports  show  that  business  with  America, 
ranee,  and  Holland,  is  quiet  and  dependence  is  being 
placed  on  British  mills  for  orders.  Scandinavian  ship 
pers  have  agreed  not  to  carry  cargoes  from  German 
ports  owing  to  the  blockade.  The  prices  are  as  follows 
c.i.t.  British  ports  : —  ' 

Bleached  sulphite  (No.  1),  .$61.00  to  $71  60 

bulphite  Easy  Bleaching,  $48.80  to  $50.60 

Sulphite  news,  $43  to  145. 

Unbleached  soda,  $46  to  $47. 

Soda  kraft,  $44  to  $47. 

Ground  wood,  moist,  $13.30  to  $14 

Ground  wood,  dry,  $26.40  to  $27. 

*  •  • 

.r.^ir'^Q  n'^'P"'^''*',*^  ^'^'^'^^  P^^ts  are  remarkably 
small.  Sellers  are  s  ow  to  do  business  owing  to  the 
diffieu  ty  of  estimatmg  the  cost  of  transport.  Rags 

Ji-ndf.  ^'''^  ^"'"r^      be  dearer  for  some 

giades.    Waste  papers  are  also  hardening. 

*  *  * 

In  the  chemical  market  caustic  soda  is  dearer,  having 
m  n  nearly  $5  a  ton.  Alum  is  up  a  dollar  extra  pef 
\a  t  Rnt  n  Powder  IS  steady,  but  stocks  are  not 
laige.  Rosin  IS  up  by  12  cents.  Sizing  is  unchanged 
Sulphur  IS  active  at  the  recent  advanced  quotations 

*  ♦  « 

There  is  now  a  good  demand  for  China  Clay  and 
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prices  are  put  up  so  as  to  meet  the  high  freights. 
French  and  Italian  chalks  are  also  dearer  for  the  same 
reason.  There  is  now  a  scarcity  of  Bauxite  from  Fran- 
ce. Barytes  cannot  be  quoted  the  prices  are  so  irregular 
and  the  demand  so  good.  Oxalic  Acid  is  22  cents  a 
pound.  Mineral  White  is  steady.  Chloride  of  Zinc  is 
dearer  owing  to  the  firm  and  steady  demand  in  the 
spelter  market. 

*  *  * 

It  is  only  now  that  the  British  millowner  is  really  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  the  war.  He  has  never  felt  them  un- 
til now  and  things  would  have  been  going  on  as  usual 
were  it  not  for  the  uncivilized  conduct  of  the  German 
in  sinking  Dutch,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Danish,  and 
American  boats  which  have  no  earthly  connection  with 
the  present  war. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  receiv- 
ed inquii'ies  as  follows : — 

377.  Triplex  paper  board. — A  London  firm  in  a  posi- 
tion to  place  large  contracts  for  supplies  of  triplex  pa- 
per boards  wishes  to  secure  the  representation  of  a 
Canadian  manufacturer. 

381.  Paper,  etc. — A  firm  of  general  merchants  and 
commission  agents  in  Cochin,  India,  wishes  to  get  into 
correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wrap- 
ping and  other  paper.  He  would  also  like  to  hear  from 
exporters  of  products  and  manufactures  seeking  an 
outlet  in  India. 

399.  Fibre  board;  South  American  agents. — A  Brit- 
ish firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  would  like  to  hear 
of  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  fibre  board  (samples 
at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce),  which  is  used 
in  the  maniifacture  of  boots. 

413.  Wood  pulp. — A  French  firm  is  claiming  to  have 
big  prosj^ects  in  his  regions  for  Canadian  manufactur- 
ers of  wood  pulp.  Must  be  perforated  to  meet  French 
customs  requirements. 

442.  Papers. — A  Glasgow  importing  firm  is  desir- 
ous of  opening  up  business  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  box-makers'  and  book-binders'  papers,  fancy 
and  plain,  also  imitation  leather,  enamel  boards. 

449.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  paper  agents  and 
merchants  will  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  quota- 
tions on  the  following  papers :  Blotting,  book,  carbon, 
catalogue,  coated  and  enamelled,  colored,  corrugated, 
gummed,  kraft,  label,  lithographic,  news,  tag,  tissue, 
cover,  drawing,  envelope,  featherweight,  fibre,  glazed, 
typewriter,  waterproof,  waxed,  wrapping  and  manila, 
writing  and  ledger. 

450.  Paper, — A  Glasgow  house  in  the  paper  busi- 
ness are  buyers  of  kraft  browns,  grease  proofs,  veget- 
able parchments,  M.G.  cap  bag  papers,  wrappings  and 
tissues.    Samples  and  quotations  asked  for. 

451.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  be  glad  to  have 
samples  and  f|uotations  on:  envelope  papers,  label  pa- 
pers, M.G.  sulphite  papers,  in  heavy  weights,  water- 
proof papers  (if  not  oiled  or  waxed)  and  toilet  papers. 

452.  Paper,  —  A  Glasgow  firm  of  papermakers' 
agents  and  wholesale  paper  merchants  are  desirous  of 
receiving  samples  of  all  classes  of  paper  that  Canada 
can  offer.  They  are  willing  to  take  up  the  agency  of 
a  mill,  and  believe  that  a  trade  could  be  done  if  quo- 
tations and  quality  are  etjual  to  the  goods  made  else- 
where. 


RIORDON  PAPER  CO.'S  PROFITS  GREATER. 

^  The  total  profits  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  at  the  annual  meeting  which  wag 
held  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  April  7,  were  shown  to  be 
$375,862.62  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1914, 
compared  with  $309,679.42  in  the  previous  year,  an 
increase  of  $66,183.20. 

From  the  amount  mentioned  were  deducted  $65,- 
951.44  on  account  of  reserve  for  depreciation,  and 
$62,832.58  on  account  of  interest  paid  in  the  twelve 
months  under  review,  a  total  of  $128,784.02,  leaving 
a  balance  of  net  profits  amounting  to  $247,078.60,  as 
opposed  to  $228,073.20  in  1913,  an  increase  in  thia 
particular  of  $19,005.40. 

Mr.  Charles  Riordon,  the  president,  pointed  out  that 
the  report  ought  to  be  particularly  gratifying  to  the 
shareholders,  as  naturally  business  has  been  very  much 
unsettled  owing  to  the  war. 

"During  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  price  of 
pulp  advanced  materially,"  said  Mr.  Riordon,  "but 
during  the  last  fcAv  months  the  demand  has  fallen  off 
and  prices  are  lower. 

"We  anticipate,  however,  an  improving  demand  for 
the  company's  product  during  1915,  and  hope  to  make 
as  good  a  showing  for  the  current  year. 

"Your  directors  beg  to  report  that  owing  to  the 
existing  financial  situation  they  have  been  unable  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  price  for  the  bonds  they  have  au- 
thority to  issue." 

The  old  Board  was  re-elected  as  follows: — Presi- 
dent, Chas.  Riordon;  vice-president,  Carl  Ridrdon; 
S.  Pemberton,  W.  G.  White,  F.  W.  Avery,  C.  A-' 
Read  and  J.  G.  Riordon. 


SUPPLY  OF  PAPER  FOR  ARGENTINE  NEWS- 
PAPERS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  a  reliable 
source  in  Buenos  Aires  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  the  reluctance  shown  by  leading  Argentine  papers 
to  appear,  in  however  indirect  a  manner,  to  take  sides 
m  the  war,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  curious  reason 
for  this  exists  in  the  supply  of  paper  for  the  use  of  the 
newspapers.  This  supply  has  gradully  been  absorbed 
by  one  or  two  leading  Germans,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  paper  for  printing  purposes  is  supplied  from 
German  mills.  Since  the  war  prevented  the  regular 
export  of  goods  from  Germany,  the  Germans  who  had 
contracts  with  the  Argentine  papers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  order  supplies  from  the  United  States  in 
order  to  execute  their  contracts. 

The  proprietors  of  Argentine  papers  are  thus  large- 
ly in  the  power  of  the  German  paper  suppliers,  and 
fear  lest  any  offence  against  Germany  and  the  Germans 
in  the  shape  of  an  article  sympathetic  to  the  Allies' 
cause  might  result  in  a  stoppage  of  supplies,  which 
could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  affairs. 

It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Canadian  paper  mills,  who  should 
no  doubt  be  able  to  make  up  any  shortage  in  the  Ar- 
gentine supplies. 


NEW  AUSTRIAN  PAPER  TESTING  STATION. 

A  conference  has  taken  place  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Austrian  cellstuft"  paper  mills  with  the  ob- 
ject of  establishing  a  testing  station  for  paper.    It  is 
conjectured  that  this  step  may  prove  the  forerunner  | 
of  a  new  combination  of  the  Austrian  paper  industry. 
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A.  Klipstein  &  Co. 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 
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4>      Shades  promptly  matched  in  our  Laboratory 
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Colors,  Dyestuffs  and  Chemicals 

For  Paper  Makers 

SULPHATE  ALUMINA 
CHINA  CLAY 

Casein,  Soda  Ash, Bleaching  Powder 

VEGETABLE  TALLOW 

For  Preventing  Foaml 


A  WESTINGHOUSE  C.C.I. 
INDUCTION  MOTOR 
COUPLED  TO  A  JORDAN 


means  increased  production 
of  improved  quality,  because 
of  the  constant,  sustained 
speed. 


on    the  Jordan 
weight   of  the 
these  bearings 


The  only  weight 
Bearings    is  the 
plug,  therefore 
last  longer. 

There  is  no  belt  to  slip,  conse- 
quently better  speed  regulation, 
and  increased  capacity  is  secured. 


Canadian  Westinghouse  Co. 


Limited 


HAMILTON 


Toronto 

Halifax 

Calgary 


Montreal 
Fort  William 
Edmonton 


ONTARIO 

Ottawa 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver 
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HUGH  R.  BLETHEN 

21  Park  Row.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
For  Paper  «^  and  Pulp  Mills 


I      901  Efficiency  | 


TRAVElil 
OVERHEAD 


NG  CRANES 
RA^iWAY  SYSTEMS 


TROLLEYSSkodlCHAIN  HOISTS 


Air  Compressors — Air  Hoists 
Electric  Hoists 

OPENING  FOR  WOOD  PULP  IN  SPAIN, 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  re- 
'  l  ived  a  communication  from  Bilbao,   Spain,  which 
^tates  that  present  conditions  are  favorable  for  the 
introduction  of  Canadian  wood  pulp  on  the  Spanish 
market.    It  is  written  by  the  managing  director  of  a 
(impany  having  excellent  business  connections  with 
lie  large  paper  manufacturers  of  the  Peninsula  and 
w  lio  desires  to  obtain  the    representation    for  the 
•Spanish  Peninsula  of  a  large  producer  or  a  group  of 
'  iinadian  producers  of  wood  pulp.  Owing  to  the  diffi- 
iiltie  soccasioned  by  the  war,  in  the  importation  of 
nod  pulp  of  Scandinavian  origin,  as  practised  in  for- 
Mcr  years,  the  question  of  ra  wmaterial  has  become 
Ml  important  consideration  to  the  Spanish  paper  man- 
ifacturers. 

(Refer  File  No.  A  1107.) 
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Smith  Hydraulic  Turbines 


ONE  OF  SEVERAL  UNITS  EACH 

900  H.P.  under  110  feet  head,  250  R.P.M. 
Now  Driving  PULP  GRINDERS 

Recent  Tests  show  Efficiencies  of  from  89%  to  over 

90%  at  Part  Gate 
TURBINES  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  FOR  HEADS 
FROM  5  FEET  TO  650  FEET 


SEND   FOR   BULLETIN  F 


S.  Morgan  Smith  &  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
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NATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Limited 

Manufacturers  of 
HIGH  GRADE  COATED 
BOOK,  LITHO  and  LABEL 
PAPERS,  also  DULL  FINISH 
BOOK   and  BOXBOARD 


S  Head  Office  and  S 
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Toronto  Warehouse: 
156-160  John  Street 
Toronto] 

Western  Representatives: 

TEES  &  PERSSE,  LTD.  TEES  &  PERSSE 

of  Alberta,  Ltd. 
Calgary  and  Edmonton 


Winnipeg,  Fort  William,  Regina 
Moose  Jaw,  and  Saskatoon 


We  are  now  carrying  a 
complete  stock  of  all  regular 
sizes  and  weights  at  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Valle]rfield  and  Winni- 
peg, from  which  immediate 
shipments  can  always  be  made 


CARTHAGE   MACHINE  COMPANY 

CARTHAGE,  N.Y. 


Manufacturers  of 


Machinery  for  Ground  Wood 
and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 


Barkers  Splitters       Grinders       Wet  Machines 

Chippers  Cliip  Crushers    Compound  Rotary  Chip 

Screens  Core    Cutting    and    Core  Punching 

Machines  Pumps-Iron  and  Bronze     Bronze  Blow 

Valves  Bronze  Digester  and  Acid  System  Fittings 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


V  foul 


INDEX  TO  MILL  SUPPLIES 


This  Directory  is  published  to  facilitate  the  work  of  our  readers,  in  the  mills.  If  the  information  sought  is  uot 
found,  an  invitation  is  extended  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  will  gladly  be  of  all  assistance  pos»ihl<>. 

Clutches 

Jones  and  Glaisco.  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Cranes 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont 
Smart-Turner  Mach.  Co.,  Hamilton.  Ont 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Cranes — Hand  Power 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton.  Ont 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Cranes — Overhead  Travelling 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Conveyintt  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co..  Chicago,  lU. 
Dodge  Mlg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Jeffrey  Mtg  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Couch  Rolla 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Process  Engineers.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co    Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Oni 
Counter  Shaft  Fixtures 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Couplings 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Cut  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Cutters 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edidburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  Si  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Cylinders 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,    Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co..  Sherbrooke.  Que. 
Cylinder  Covers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd..  St.  Henry.  Montreal,  Que. 
Cylinder  Moulds 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162.  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que, 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited.  Brantford,  Ont 
Cylinder  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd..  Ottawa  Ont 
Dandy  Rolls  ' 
Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd..  Ottawa  Oni 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto.  wa,  m 

Johnson  &  Sons.  C.  H..  St.  Henry.  Montreal.  Can 
Marshall,  T.  J.  &  Co..  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 
Digester  Lining 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
Preston's  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Radcliffe,  Eng. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Stebblns  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Digester  Gauges 

SchaeSer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Drainer  Bottoms 

SntU,  Samuel,  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Dryers 

Bertram  Ltd..  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
Bovine  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Oat. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Supplies 

Forman,  John,  248  Craig  Street  W.,  Montreal 
£ngines 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont 
Evaporators 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd..  Montreal,  Canada 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Exhausters 

The  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 
Experimental  Machinery 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Marshall,  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng 
Process  Enginners  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Exporters 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 
Felts 

Ayers,  Ltd.,  Lachute  Mills,  Que. 
Bates  Si  Innes,  Ltd.,  Carleton  Place,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Huyck,  F.  C,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Johnson.  C.  H.  &  Sons.  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 
Penrnam,  Ltd.  ,St.  Hyacinthe,  Can. 
Porritt,  Joseph  &  Sons,  -Manchester,  Eng 
Spencer,  J.  H.  St  Sons,  Bury,  England.. 
Tippett  Arthu  iP.  &  Co..  Montrea  Can 


an 

Air  Compressors 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York 

Smart- Turuer  Machine  Co..  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Air  Hoists 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y, 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Bags. 

Smart- Woods  Ltd  ,  Montreal,  Que. 
Barkers 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage.  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Beater* 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Mach.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

iones,  E.  D.  Si  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
tarx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Belting 

Can.  Fairbanks- Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd., 'Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dominion  Belting  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 

Dodge  Mlg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Reddaway,  F.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Bleaching  Powders 

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 
Bleaching  Machinery 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Blowers 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Boilers 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Brass  Wire  Cloth,  Fourdrlnier  Wires 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Mfg..  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 

Taylor,  James,  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

United  Wire  Works,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Calender  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  Si  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Farrcl   Foundry  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonla,  Conn. 
Carriers 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Caustlclsing  Systems 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chain  Crane 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville.  On%. 

Chain  Blocks 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Chain  Drives  (Silent  and  Steel  Roller) 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 

Change  Speed  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Chamlcals,  Colors.  Etc. 

Brunner.  Mond  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa 
Tii^pet  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can.. 

Wiison-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can 
Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal.  Can. 

China  Clay 

China  Clay  Co.,  Manchester,  England 
Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal,  Can 
Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
UhiDDsrs 

goving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage.  N.Y. 
Valley  Iron  Works.  Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Chip  Disintegrators 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Chip  Screens 

Beiner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  209  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited.  Brantford,  Ont. 
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Filters 

Boviiir  &  Co    of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ou 

Chambers  Ltd  ,152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cowans^  •>ie,  P.v 
Nj&Puiey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmini{ton,  Del. 
Friction  Hoists 

GItn*  Fails  Mach.  WoiU,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Pcterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbroolce,  Que. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford,  Ont. 
Gauflas 

Scbaefler  &  Budenberg.Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Generators  and  Transformers 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Siemens  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Grinders 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  On  , 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage.  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Hoists. 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  Yotk,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  rioist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont 

Northern  Crane  Works  Limited.  Walkerville.  Ont 
Hoists — Cliain  Electric  and  Pneumatic 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Iron  Pulleys 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Jordan  Engines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Knives  ^ 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Stieet,  Toronto. 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  Eng. 

Hay,  Peter.  Knife  Co.,  Gait,  Can. 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Kolieri^an^s 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington.  Del. 
Laylnft  Machines 

Chambers.  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Collis  &  Sons,  J.,  London,  Eng. 
Paper  Stock,  Etc. 

Hough,  R.,  London,  England. 

Pullan,  E.,  490  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Paper  and  Pulp  Machinery 

Bcloit  Iron  Works,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Bcntley  &  Jackson,  Bury,  England. 

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bertram's,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Black-Clawson  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Boving  &  Co.,  ot  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montrea>. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Farrel    Foundrv  &  Macb.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Green  Bay  Barker  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Hamilton.  Wm.,  Co..  Peterboro.  Can. 

Harmon  Machine  Co..  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Jenckes  Machine  Co..  Sherbrooke.  Que. 

iones.  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield.  Mass. 
ohnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
flarz,  I.  ^  Co.  London,  E.C.,  En^and. 
Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey- Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Rice,  Barton  &  Fales    Worcester,  Mass. 
Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works.  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y 
Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan,  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Stsbbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Ticonderona  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y, 
Walmsley,  Chas.  &  Co..  Bury,  Eng. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co^  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Paper  Machine  Tachomoters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
Schaencr  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Paper  Tester  _ 

Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Marshall.  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Stoke  Newington,  London.  England 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited.  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pneumatic  Thickeners 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Piesses  _  _ 

Bovine  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Can.  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co..  Montreal,  Can. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Pneumatic  Chain  Blocks 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Press  Rolls  ^     ,  ^ 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Process  Engineers  Limited,  Montreal,  Can. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantlord.  Ont. 
Pulp  Stones      „  „ 

Lombard  &  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

Stanclifife  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.,  Darley  Dale,  England. 
Pumps 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
Boving  St  Co..  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Allls-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


L 


Ont. 


Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
_  Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
^  lW  Lawrence  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

^  Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mass. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
.;,  Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
I.  ._  Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
_    Voith.  J.  M..  New  V^ork.  N.Y 

The  Wateious  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Recording  Gauges 

Schaefifer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Recording  Thermometers 

Schaefifer  &  Budenbfrg.  Brooklyn.  N.Y 
KeBners 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto. 

Marx,  J.  &  Co.,  London,  E.C..  England. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Falls  Mach.  &  Iron  Co.,  Worcester,  Ma 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  F.ngine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford.  Can. 
Rope,  Cotton  and  Manila 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Rope  Wheels 

Dodge  Mtg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Rosin  Size 

Fox,  Stockell  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd..  Montreal,  Canada. 

Vera  Chemical  Co.,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal, 
Rosin  Size  Boilers  and  Dissolvers 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd.  Montreal.  Can. 
Rotary  Sulphur  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Canadian  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  Co..  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waterto*»n.  N  Y 


Can. 


Runways — Hand  operated 

Morris.  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto. 


Ont. 


Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd..  Ift2  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 


Save- Alls 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co..  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can. 
Screen  Plates 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Screens 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
Bezner,  Albert.  299  Broadway.  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Mach.  Wks..  Glens  Falls,  N  Y 
Harmon  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Johnson,  Chas.,  St.  Henry,  Que. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co..  Ltd  .  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Cau. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford.  Can 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro.  Can. 
Slitters  and  Re- Winders 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 
Cameron  Machine  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Moore  &  White  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 

Smelting  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Oni 

Sprockets 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Split  Pulleys — Wood  and  Steel 

Dodge  Mlg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Spiral  Conveyor 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co., 
Straw  Cutters' 

Bertrams  Ltd. 

Boving  &  Co., 

Chambers  Ltd., 
Straw  Dusters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Straw  Digesters  ,    ^  ^ 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Strawboard  Making  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canad?i,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Steam  Regulator 

Pickles,  W.  F.,  BucklancI,  Conn. 

Stuff  Chests  .    .    .    ~  n  . 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Suction  Couch 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sulphite  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Can.  „,  .    .  ^,  ^, 

Stebbins  Engineeringand  Manufacturing  Co..  Watertown.  N.Y 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto, 
152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 


Ont 
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MILL  SUPPLIES— Continued 


Sulphate  Mill  Equipmi^nt 

Boving  *i  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthago  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
The  Watrous  Engine.  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Sulphur 

Union  Sulphur  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sulphur  Burners 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthage  Machini  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works.  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Watertown.  N.Y 
Tachometers  (Hand  and  Stationary) 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Liraited.Toronto,  Ont. 

SchaeDer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Tanks 

Canadian  AUis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Onl. 
Hamilton.  Wm  ,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co..  Sherbrooke.  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited.  Brantford,  Ont. 
Thermometers 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Transmission  Machinery 

Caldwell.  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  Til. 
Boving  4  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers.  Limited  Toronto 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
lones  &  Glassro.  Montreal,  Can. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Transmission  Rope 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Traveling  Cranes 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co..  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Trolleys 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Smart-Turher  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Morris.  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 


Turbines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  AIHa  Chalmers,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co..  Inc.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  WurtemberK,  Germany. 

Water  Wheels 

Bovir:;  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canariian  AUis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co^  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith.  J.  M.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Wire  Cloth  for  Paper  Machines 
Chambers,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal.  Ou« 
Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Taylor,  J.  A.,  Montreal,  Can. 
United  Wire  Works,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Waste 

Hough,  R.,  London,  England. 

Wet  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,' Ltd.,  Cowansville.  P.Q. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,' Del. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford  Ont. 

Wood  Preparing  Machinery 

Beiner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 

This  aims  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  products  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  who  are  urged  to  spnd  us  lists  of 
brands  and  watermarks,  as  well  as  the  headings  under  which  they  wish  to  be  indexed.  Buyers  who  cannot  meet  their 
requirements  from  this  list,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  mills,  and  will 
gladly  furnish  full  information. 

PULP  MILLS 


Ground  Wood  Pulp 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Falls,  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
^rompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brompton  and  E.  Angus,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa,  Ont 
Brpnson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
^Bampbell  Lumber  Co.,  Weymouth,  N.S. 
^^^anada  Paper  Coj  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
r     Chlcoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutimi,  Que. 
^J5avy,  James,  Thorold,  Onl. 
•^ddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Foley-Rieger  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
^ord,  J.  i  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 
I ^^Jacques-Cartier  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Montreal. 

^,/Jonquiere  Pulp  C"o.,  Ltd.,  jonquiere.  Que. 
|y<^H-ake  Megantic  Pulp  Co.,  Lake  Megantic,  Que 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
^^MacLaren  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  James,  Buckingham,  Que. 
✓^ilcLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
><News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

^N< 
^  N 


icolet  Falls  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  Nic'olet  Falls,  Qu 
North  Shore  Power,  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Clarke  City. 


Northumberland  Pulp  Co..  Campbellford,  Ont. 
Ontario  Paper  Company,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  B.C. 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que' 
Price-Porritt  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Rimouski.  Que. 
Reed.  A.  E.  &  Co.,  (Nfid.).  Ltd..  Bishop's  Falls. 
er-du-Loup  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd..  Fraservilie.  Que. 


Nfld. 


ucy,  F.  Florentine,  Old  Lake  Road.  Que. 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Sault  Stc.  Marie,  Unt. 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Cape  Madeleine,  Que. 

Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Dryden,  Ont. 

Quebec  and  St.  Maurice  Industrial  Co.,  La  Tuque,  Que. 

Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Qu<>. 

Soda  Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sulphite  Fibre 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  l-als.  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver'  ti.C. 
Booth.  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Donnacona  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 
Edward  Partington  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.B. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River.  li.C. 
Price  Bros.  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cornwall.  Ont. 


PAPER  MILLS 


Eddy,  The  E.  B.  Co^  Ltd.,  Hull.  P.  Q. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton.  Ont. 
Ford.  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf. 

Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal,  Que. 

llndera'  Board 

McArtbur.  Ales.  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
lotting 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Montreal, 
ond 

Canada    Paper    Co.,    Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Montreal  &  Beauharnois, 


Que, 


Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Cnt. 

RoUand  Paper  Co.,  St.  Jerome,  'Que.,   Mount  Rolland. 

Montreal.  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


ook  and  LItho 

Canada   Paper   Co.,   Ltd.,  Montreal 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.  ,Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co..  Cornwall,  Ont. 


Que  an'1 
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Dominion  Timber  Regulations 
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Licenses  to  cut  timber  on  Dominion  Lands  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  the  Northwest  Territories,  within  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  tlie  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  tract  of  three  and 
one-half  million  acres  to  be  located  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  in  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjoining  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  the  office  of  the  Dominion  Tim- 
ber Agent  for  the  district  in  which  the  berths  are  situated. 

Before  any  parcel  of  timber  is  offered  for  sale  it  shall  be  surveyed  by  a  duly  qualified 
Dominion  Land  Surveyor  into  berths  of  an  area  not  exceeding  twenty-five  square  miles,  and 
each  of  such  berths  shall  then  be  thoroughly  cruised  by  a  duly  qualified  timber  cruiser  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The  Minister  shall  then  fix  an  upset  price  at  which  the 
berth  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  no  berth  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  price  so  fixed. 

Purchases  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  under  shall  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Purchases  over  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
paid,  one-half  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  a  note  or  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining 
half  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Purchases  over  five  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  paid  one-third  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  and  six  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Purchases  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  one-fourth  in 
cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  payable  in  three,  six  and  nine  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Notes  shall  be  made  payable  at  a  bank  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  sale  is  held 
or  at  a  bank  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  Cash  payments  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  sale  in  legal 
tender  or  by  an  accepted  cheque  on  a  chartered  bank,  or  by  a  draft  issued  by  a  chartered 
bank,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  default  is  made  in  any 
payment  required  by  this  section  the  sale  shall  be  forfeited  and  void. 

The  purchaser  must  aJlso  pay  the  cost  or  the  estimated  cost  of  the  survey  of  the  berth  be- 
fore a  license  is  issued. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  an  annual  ground  rent  of  five  dollars  per  square  mile  except  for 
lands  situated  to  the  west  of  Yale,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  in  which  case  the 
yearly  ground  rent  shall  be  five  cents  per  acre. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  the  following  dues  on  timber  cut  on  his  berth : — 

Sawn  lumber,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Railway  ties,  eight  feet  long,        cents  each. 

Railway  ties,  nine  feet  long,  1%  cents  each. 

Shingle  bolts,  25  cents  per  oord. 

And  5  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  fM  other  products  of  the  berth. 


Timber  Permits 


Yearly  permits  are  granted  to  settlers,  mine  operators  and  others  on  application  to  the 
Dominion  '^'mber  Agents,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa, 
December  20th,  1912. 


W.  W.  Cory 

Deputy  Minister. 
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PAPER  MILLS— Continued 


Bristol 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal  &  Toronto. 


Kraft 


Brorapton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  An^"^.  Que. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.  Ltd.,  Dryden,  Ont. 
WayagamacK  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Que. 


Bulldlntt  and  Sheathing 

Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 
British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Eastern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basil,  Que.  j  . 

Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Campbelllord,  Ont. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Ford,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Laur»ntide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere.  Que. 

Strathcona  Paper  Co..  Strathcona,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool.  N.S. 

Walker,  J.  K.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Cardboard  Specials 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Macleod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R..  Ottawa.  Ont. 
Eddy,  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.  Ltd.,  Canada  Life  Building,  Montreal.  Que. 


Leather  Friction  Board 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 


Carpet  Lining 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  S  t  Basile,  Que 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 
Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd., 
Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Coated 


Campbellford.  Ont, 


Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Georgetown  Coating  Mills,  Ltd.,  Georgetown,  Ont. 

National  Paper  Co.,  Valley  field.  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Corrugated  Paper 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 


News 


Anglo-Newfoundland   Development  Co.,  Ltd.    Grand   Falls.  New« 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawlnigan  Falls,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  "Canada  Brand." 
Crabtree  and  Son,  Edwin  Crabtree  Mills,  Quebec 
Donnacona  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Frances,  Ont. 

Laurentide  Co..  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.  Lt4'.  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami.  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Roofing 


Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge.  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Baaile,  Que 

Ford,  Joseph  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  Rowland  and  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Bazile,  Que. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  35  Common,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  B.C. 


Straw  Board 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd..  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Ford.  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Belleville. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Merritton.  Ont. 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Campbellford.  Ont 
Trent  River  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Frankford,  Ont. 
Trent  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Glen  miller,  Ont. 


Cover 


Canada   Paper  Co..   Ltd.,   Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.  Ltd..  Hull.  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Ritchie  &  Ramsay.  Toronto,  Ont. 


Tag 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Eddy,  The  E.  B.  Co..  Ltd..  Hull.  Que. 
J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Envelope 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd,  St.  Catherines.  Ont 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont 

Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


Tissue  and  Toilet 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B..  Ltd.,  Hull.  Que. 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills,  Ltd  ,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

Wilson,  J.  C.  Ltd..  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal.  Que 


Felts 


Bird,  F.  W.  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  dnd  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co..  Montreal.  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf.  Que. 

Ford,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Campbelllord. 
Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,    Montreal,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Merritton,  Ont 
Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 
Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  Montreal,  Que. 

Fibre  Board  Boxes 

Hinne  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 

Flour  Sacks 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Wilson,  J.  C,  Ltd..  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal. 


Glazed 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Hanging 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

McArthur.  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Wall  Board 

Beaver  Co.,  Ltd.,  Beaverdalc,  Que. 
Bishoprick  Wallboard  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


Wood  Board 

Beaver  Co.  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa. 

Brompton  Pulp  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B..  Ltd..  Hull.  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd..  Grand  Mere.  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Campbelllord,  Om. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Wilson,  J.  Cf.,  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  St..  Montreal  Que 


Wrapping 

Booth.  J.  R..  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  4  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Out. 

Ford.  Rowland,  Port  Neuf.  Que. 

Gore  Valley  Paper  Mills.  Dundas.  Ont. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere.  Que. 

Laurentide  Co..  Ltd..  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Monreal  and  Toronto. 

See  also  Kraft. 

Writing 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Ltd..  BeauUarnols.  Que. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co..  St.  Catherines.  Ont. 

Rolland  Paper  Co..  Montreal,  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


THE  PROVINCE  OF 
ONTARIO 


is  rich  in  timber,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resources. 

Ontario  has  large  areas  of  White  Pine  and  other  valuable  timbers,  her  timber 
products  last  year  representing  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  Canada. 

Ontario  has  pulpwood  areas  practically  illimitable,  and  offers  a  great  field  for 
those  desirous  of  embarking  in  the  pulp  and  paper-making  industry. 

Ontario  has  innumerable  waterfalls  capable  of  supply'ng  power  for  all  manu- 
facturing purposes,  which  are  obtainable  on  reasonable  terms,  subject  to  develop- 
ment. 

Ontario  has  large  puip  and  paper  mills  in  operation  at  Ottawa,  Sturgeon  Falls, 
Spanish  River  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Dryden  and  large  plants  are  under  construction 
at  Abitibi  on  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and  Fort  Frances  on 
the  Rainy  River. 

Ontario  is  traversed  East  and  West  by  three  great  transcontinental  railways, 
and  North  and  South  by  three  others. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  Ontario's  great  resources  and  the  advantages  offered 
for  large  wood-using  industries  apply  to 


Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst 


Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 

Toronto 
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Paper  Mill  Agents  and  Gommission  Merchants 


Ualltary,  Alta. 

Davie,  W.  D.  &  Co.,  3rd  Street,  W..  and  7th  Avenue. 
John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Tee«  &  Perssc. 
Bdmonton,  Alta. 
Tees  &  Persae. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Saakatoon,  Alta. 

Tees  &  Perase. 
Vnncouver,  B.C. 

Brake,  Crcedon  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mitchell  Bros.,  123  Cordova  E. 
Smith,  Davidson  &  Wright, 
/tctoria,  B.C. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  8  Bastion. 

Mooae  Jaw,  Sask. 

Tees  &  Persae. 
Iflglna,  Saak. 

Tees  &  Perase. 
Vinolpeg.  Man. 
Barber  &  Ellis. 

Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  143  Portage. 
Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hudson  Paper  Co. 
Kilgour  Bros. 

Martin,  John,  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  319  William. 
McAllister  &  Watts. 

McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  Bannatyne  and  Adelaide. 
Tees  &  Perase. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
John,  N.B. 

Schofield  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  26-30  Prince  Williani. 
loncton,  N.B. 

Reid,  F.  P.  &  Co. 
alKai,  N.S. 

Eastern  Supply  &  Paper  Co.,  28  Bedford  Row 
Latter,  N.,  104 J  Windsor. 
Allen,  T.  C.  &  Co, 
ew  Glasgow,  N.S. 
McGregor,  R.  &  Co. 

Ingaton,  Ont. 
Hendry,  J.  A., 


878  Princeas. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 

Buntin,  Gillies  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  John  and  Jackson. 
Powia,  A.,  64  King  E. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Barnard,  W.  R.,  374  Bank  St. 

Reid,  C.  De  Wolf. 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Barber-Ellis  Co.,  Ltd.,  71  Wellington  Street,  W. 
Irown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  51  Wellington  Street,  W. 

3untin,  Reid  Co.,  13  Colborne. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  U2  Bay  Street. 

Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fisher,  E.  W.,  215  Victoria. 

Gaine,  T.  &  Son,  124  Richmond  W. 

Gage,  W.  J.  Co.,  Ltd.,  84  Spadina  Ave. 

Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co.,  McKinnon  Building 

Howell,  G.  A.  Co.,  10  Wellington  E. 

Livingstone,  H.  E.  &  Co.,  80  George. 

McNairn,  J.  H.,  6  Jarvis. 

Thome,  A.  M.  &  Co.,  45  Colborne  Street 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd.,  415  King  W. 

Waters  Bros.,  33  Front  E. 

Whyte,  Alex.,  64  Wellington  Street,  W. 

Wilkinson,  E.  H.,  Telephone  Building. 
Montreal,  Que. 

Dawson,  W.  V.  &  Co.,  17  De  Bresoles. 
Dickinson,  John  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  216  Lemoine. 
Little,  T.  B.  &  Co.,  ?3  Cote. 

Lloyd,  Ed.,  Ltd.,  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Building 
McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  14  St.  Alexander. 
Reid,  C.  DeWolf,  Herald  Bldg. 
Robertson  &  Parker,  St.  Paul. 
Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son,  14  St.  Vincent. 
Smith,  Howard,  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  13S  McGill 
Quebec,  Que. 

Andrews,  F.  H.  &  Son,  64  St.  Paul. 
Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son.  36  St.  Paul. 
Foreign 

Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix,  New  York  City. 

Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Castle,  Gotheil  &  Overton,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Churchill  &  Sim,  Clements  Lane,  London,  E.G.,  Eng 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  1  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co.,  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York 

Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


WANT  AND  FOR  SALE 


'EIEMIST  (Industrial  and  Engineering)  English  and 
Scottish  training  and  experience  wants  position  as 
assistant  in  paper  and  pulp  or  combined  mill.  At 
present  employed  in  Cleveland.  Keen  worker.  Well 
in  plant  efficiencies.  Excellent  French  know- 
edge.  Eastern  Canada  preferred.  —  W.  P.  Dew- 
lurst,  General  Delivery,  Cleveland,  0. 


S  LPHITE  PULP  MAKER  WANTED  able  to  produce 
lighest  grade  sulphite  for  Writing,  Bond  and  No. 

Book  Papers,  15  ton  mill  in  Canada.    Reply  to 
'Y,"  c-o  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


POSITION  WANTED— in  the  Sales  Department  of  a 
first-class  paper  or  pulp  mill  by  gentleman  with 
20  years  experience  in  the  business.  Age  34,  of 
good  appearance  and  capable  of  handling  the  best 
trade.  Apply  Box  100,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
600  Read  Building,  Montreal. 


SUPERINTENDENT  with  extensive  experience  in 
large  and  fast  mills,  now  engaged  as  night  super- 
intendent in  large  United  States  mill,  seeks  a  new 
post  as  superintendent  or  assistant.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references. — Apply  Box  101,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine. 


M 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Advertisers 


See  Classified  List  on  page  51 


Unpaged  advertisements  appear  in  every  other  issue 


A 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co...   62 

Albertson,  D.  J   64 

Ambursen   Hydraulic  Construc- 
tion Co  ,  Ltd   11 

Ayers,  Ltd   60 

B 

Badische  Co  

Bates  &  Innes   68 

Barker,  E.  R   64 

Becker  &  Co   62 

Beloit  Iron  Works   14 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Ltd  

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.  ...  10 

Bertrams,  Ltd   67 

Bezner,  Albert     46 

Black-Clawson  Co  

Blethen,  Hugh  R   57 

Bredt,  F.  &  Co   60 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. . . . 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Can  ,  Ltd   8 

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Ltd  


C 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co   18 

Cameron  Machine  Co   63 

Canadian  Barker  Co.,  Ltd   6 

Canadian    Boomer   and  Boschert 

Press  Co   8 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.  1 1 
Canadian  Westinghouse  Comoany,  Ltd.  9 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  63 

Carthage  Machine  Co   222 

Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton   60 

Chambers,  Ltd  11,  67 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co   62 

China  Clay  Co   9 

Christie  Georg'i,  Ltd  

Churchill  &  Sim   60 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co   7 

Crossley  T.  L   65 


D 

Dean  &  Son   18 

DeCew,  J.  A   65 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd   2 

Dillon  Machine  Co.:   16 

Dominion  Belting  Co   63 

Dominion  Pulp  Woods  Limits...  54 


Eaton  &  Brownell   64 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co   65 


Parrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co  . 


Gl«ns  Falls  Machine  Works   60 


H 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Ltd   14 

Hardy,  Geo.  F   64 

Harmon  Machine  Co   59 

Hartig,  Hugo   63 

Hay  Knife  Co.,  Peter,  Ltd   60 

Hersey,  Milton  Co   65 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co   63 

Hough,  R   71 

Huyck,  F.  C.  Sons   12 


J 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co  

Jenckes  Machine  Co   ig 

Johnson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  C.  H,...  18 

Johnson  Chas   4 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons.  Co   17 

Jones  &  Glassco  

K 

Kimball,  Herbert  S   49 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd   221 

L 

Laliberte  &  Marquis   64 

Lauderburn,  D.  E   64 

Lawrence  Machine  Co   65 

Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co. 

Little,  Arthur  D.,  Inc   65 

Lombard  &  Co    


M 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg  Co  

Marshall  &  Co..  Ltd.,  T.  J  

Marx,  J  &  C   57 

Meincke,  C.  A.  &  Co  

Moore  &  White  Co   15 

N 

National  Paper  Co   222 

Northern  Crane  Works  Ltd ....  60 

NorwoodEngineeringCo.ofCan.Ltd  221 

O 

Ontario  Pulp  Wood  Limits   66 

P 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co   68 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co  ... .  64 

Parsons  Trading  Co   18 

Penmans,  Limited   15 

Pickles,  W.  F   68 

Porritt  &  Son,  Joseph   60 

Prather,  H.  B   64 

Prestons   Digester    Lining  Co., 

Ltd   16 

Pringle,  T.  &  Sons   64 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd   65 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  Ltd   61 

PuUan,  E   63 

Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co   63 

Pusey- Jones  Co   3 


Quebec  &  St.  Maurice  Ind.  Co..  68 


Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  & 

Iron  Co  

Riordan  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Rolland  Paper  Co.  Ltd  


Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix  

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works 
Scandinavian  Amer.  Trading  Co  59 
Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Mfg..  Co 

Schlick,  Leo   64 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co  

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co  ,  Ltd...  5 

Smart  Turner  Machine  Co   68 

Smith,  S   Morgan  Co  

Snell,  Samuel  Co   60 

Spencer,  J.  H.  &  Sons.........  7 

Stancliffe  Estates  Co,,  Ltd   68 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.  64 
Storrer,  H.  F   . ... 


Taylor,  J.  A  

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works. 
Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co  


U 


Union  Sulphur  Co. 
United  Alkali  Co.  . 


10 
7 


Valley  Iron  Works   50 

Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd   63 

Voith,  J.  M   12 


W 


Wallace,  Jos.  H.  &  Co   64 

Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co  ,  Ltd . .  i 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd  7 

Westbye,  P.  P  

Whitaker  Paper  Co   02 

Wilson-Paterson  Co   W 

Winn  &  Holland   M 
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Telephone  Jjjj  Broad  Cable  Address:  "UGERLOF  NEW  YORK" 

Scandinavian-American 
Trading  Company 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING  -  NEW  YORK 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOD  PULP 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND 

PAPER  MILL  SUPPLIES 

HANS  LAGERLOF,  PRES. 


USE  THIS  BOOK 


IN  PREPARING  PLANS  FOR  FUTURE  WORK 

The  JEFFREY  GENERAL  CATALOG  for  1915  con- 
tains 384  Pages  of  Concise,  Accurate  and  Interesting 
Description,  Valuable  Engineering  Data,  and  Photo- 
graphic Illustrations. 

You  will  be  especially  interested  in   the  following 
line  of  Machinery   adapted    for  use  in  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills: 

WIRE  ROPE  CONVEYERS 

For   Pulpwood   from  Saws  to  Storage  Pile, 
including   CHAIN  CONVEYERS    for  Pulp 
Wood,  Pulp  Lap,  Chips,  etc. 

LI  A  I IM  C    of  Special  Design  for  Saw 
Mill  Service 

POWER  TRANSMISSION  MACHINERY 

The  very  outfit  to  meet  your  conditions  for  reducing  oper- 
ating expenses  and  increasing  your  output  is  no  doubt 
pictured  in  this  book,  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  coupon 
properly  filled  out. 


Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company    -    Montreal,  Canada 

Please  Send  Copy  of  General  Catalog  No.  83 

Name  of  Company  

Position   Address  
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FOURDRINIER  MACHINE  WIRES 

TO  210  INCHES  WIDE 

With  special  •eama  and  edgea.    Noted  for  long  life,  smooth  running,  fine  finish. 

CYLINDER  COVERS 
GEORGE  CHRISTIE,  Umited      "™  T  tayLor  "^^ 

GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND  22  St.  Frucais  Xarier  Street,  MONTREAL 


* 
* 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
♦ 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


  THE   

BLACK  -  CLAWSON 

COMPANY 
HAMILTON,  OHIO        -  U.S.A. 

Build  the  PAPER  MACHINERY 
hat  reduces  the  COST,  increases 
PRODUCTION  and  produces 
PAPER  or  BOARD  of  SUPERIOR 
quality.  —  Inquire  and  let  us  tell 
you  why. 


SODA,  SULPHATE  &  SULPHITE 


* 

I  ■HK^  ^ —  B  SCOTT'S  IMPROVED  RECOVERY  SYSTEMS  FOR 

4<  HUiMAjLfSul^H^^H^^^BBS^^^^^SR^^B  Spent  Liqpors  give  the  Maximum  Economy  and  Efficiency 

I  ■HHHBnB^^R^I  The  principle,  The  DESIGN, 

♦  |IM|V9Pil9iWU^  ^  The  CONSTRUCTION,  The  OPERATION, 
I  H^K                              '  The  RESULT 

t  Mra  IS  RIGHT 

*  IMM^MMIiittMMMMiitiiiiitifr Complete  installations  made  by  "The  Firm  With  The  Experience" 

I  ERNEST  SCOTT  &  CO.    Manufacturing  Engineers 

$  FALL  RIVER,  MASS.                  -  _               _                           and  G.P.O.  BOX  2803,  MONTREAL 
•I* 


AYERS  LIMITED 
Lachute  Mills 
P.O. 


Established 
1870 


For 
Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills 


Established  1808 


****************************************** 
* 
* 

4.     

4,     ■  ■       '  ■      C  "1  TRADE 

* 

+  

*  «  REGISTERED 

I  FOR  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS 

♦ 


FELTS 


MARK 



t  JOSEPH  PORRITT  &  SONS  Ltd. 


Branch  of  Porritt  &  Spencer  Limited 

Helmshore,  Manchester,  England 

All  kinds  Woollen,  Linen  and  Cotton 
Cloths  for  Mechanical  Purposes  .  . 

Agents  for  Canada  and  United  States. 

F.  BREDT  &  CO.,  240  Water  Street 

NEW  YORK 


****************************************** 
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Barber  Paper  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Montrose  Paper  Mill,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Montrose  Power  Plant,  Merritton,  Ont. 


St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill,  Mille  Roches,  Ont. 


Barber  Coating  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 

LIMITED 

General  Offices : 

TELEPHONE  BUILDING      -      -      TORONTO,  Canada 


S2< 
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Bay  State  Paper  Co.  Div. 
Smith,  Dixon  Co.  Div. 


Boston,  Mass 
Baltimore,  Md 


The  Whitalser  Paper  Co. 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Distributors  in  the  United  States  of  Canadian  Paper  Mill  Products 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited 

HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 


General  Office* 

384  St.  Paul  St. 

Montreal,  P.Q. 


Mill*  at 

St.  Jerome  and 

Mont  Rolland,  P.Q. 


Makers  of 

Superfine  Linen  Record,  Earnscliife  Linen  Bond, 
Standard    Pure    Linen,    Rolland  Parchment, 
Empire  Linen  Bond,  Crown  Linen,  Colonial  Bond^ 
Provincial  Bond,  Mount  Royal  Bond. 

These  Papers  are  Standard  in  their  respective  grades 
Samples  furnished  on  request 


<$> 

<%> 
<!> 

<$> 
<$> 
<$> 


The  Riordon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited 

Montreal 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

Sulphite  Fibre  Wood  Pulp 

IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
Capacity  -    -    -    -  50,000  tons  per  year 

Easy  Bleaching  and  Strong  Grades 


ABiTiBi  POWER  AND  PAPER  f  I  Prime  Canadian  Spruce  Pulp  1 


COMPANY,  LIMITED 

NUMBER  1, 
GROUNDWOOD  SPRUCE  PULP 


General  Office 


Power  Building,  Montreal 


Mills,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario 


♦♦♦♦♦ 


<$> 


I  CHICOUTIMI,  P.Q., 


Supplied  by  the 

CHICOUTIMI  FULP 

Company 

PRODUCTION: 


CANADA  I 
# 


I  PRODUCTION:  I 

I  ABOUT  100,000  TONS  I 

^  SOLE  AGENTS:  J 

i  BECKER  &  COMPANY,  Limited  | 


64  Cannon  St., 


London  | 
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CAPITAL  "  Wires  are  Good  Wires 


We  solicit  a  trial  order 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
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* 
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* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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  ♦ 

  4>4><i><»4>4>4>4>4>4>4>4"i>4>4>4"»<»<i"i>4><i»i>«4^4>4>4>4><i>4><l><i>4>4><»<»<i"i>«4> 

$  TOWNSEND   ELECTROLYTIC  CELL  I 

J  2500-5000  Ampere  Units.  Licenses  Granted,  || 

||     Caustic  Soda  and  Bleach.  Chlorine  for  Ores.  ^ 

♦  Canadian  Patents,  91939,  105088,  105089  * 

*  HOOKER  ELECTROCHEMICAL  COMPANY  * 


HUGO  HARTIG 

Wood  Pulp 

of  all  kinds 

Chief  Offices :  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 

Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA 


17  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IS  BUILT  INTO  OUR 

SLITTING  AND  REWINDING 
MACHINES 

CAMERON  MACHINE  CO.,BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


The  Capital  Wire  Cloth 
&  Mfg.  Co.  9  Limited 

Manufacturers  of 

Fourdrinier  Wires 

— and — 

Paper  Mill 
Wire  Cloth 

of  every  description 


DANDY  ROLLS  and 
CYLINDER  ROLLS 

repaired  and  recovered 


OTTAWA, 


Canada 


40  WALL  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


4. 4^  4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.  i<4><i><i><i>4>4>4>4>4>4'4'4><i>4*4>4'4<4><i>4*4>4* 


4. 4.4. 4.4.4.4. 4.4. 4. 4.4. 4. 4..{.4.4.4.4.4. 4. 4.4.4.4. 4.4. 4.4>4.4. 4.4. 4.4.1.4. 4.4.4.4. 4. 

I  Tlie  PULP  AND  PAPER  TRADING  CO.  | 
♦  Temple  Court  Building,  Nev*'  York  City  * 

^  DEALERS    IN  || 

t  Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds  | 


--SIZINGS  -- 

to  be  absolutely  clean 


♦  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION  ♦ 

****************************************** 


*****************************************^ 

MAPLE  LEAF  * 


♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

****************************************** 


STITCHED  COTTON  DUCK 

BELTING 
DOMINION  BELTING  CO.,  LTD. 

HAMILTON,      -  CANADA 


E.  PULLAN, 


TORONTO 


1.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4, 

* 

490  Adelaide  St.  W  .,  4. 

♦ 
♦ 

Largest  Paper  Stock  Dealer  in  Canada  ^ 

RAGS  AND  PAPER  STOCK  GRADED  t 
TO     SUIT     MILL      REQUIREMENTS  * 

Correspondence  Solicited  ^ 
f>4>4>4>4>44>4>4>4>4>44<4>4>4>4>4>4>44'4>4>4>4'4>4>4>4>4>4>44'4>4>4>4>4>4>4>4>4> 


I  Our  Vera  Paper  Size 

||  is  purest,  strongest  and  highest  free 

'1'  rosin  size  made.    We  can  furnish  you 
4* 

4.  with  an  ideal  rosin  size  and  apparatus 

^  to  use  same. 

I  Our  Vera  Mill  Size  | 

4I  is  the  best  soluble  paper  mal<ers'  rosin 

4|  size  made.    Ready  to  use  in  cold  or 

4>  warm  water  in  the  ordinary  way  with- 

X  out  apparatus.    Gives  better  satisfac- 

V  tion  and  is  more  economical  than  mill  |f 

4.  made  size.  * 

*  f 

*  Our  sizings  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  process  and  V 
4*  we  guarantee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  without  the  4* 
4*  least  speck  of  impurity  in  the  same,  preventing  thereby  4* 
4*  black  specks  in  the  paper.  •■■ 
•i.  if. 

*  We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars.  * 

*  =======^^=====  * 

t  VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  | 

*  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED  t 

I  FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT.  ♦ 

4*  NORTH  MILWAUKEE.  WIS.,  U.S.A.                  STONEHAM,  MASS.,  U.S.A.  2 

•*•  * 
****************************************** 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


PULP  and  PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Albertson, 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

30S  E.  Main  St.  Confederation  Life  Bldg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.   -    Toronto,  Ont. 


rva  c  uADnv  M.Am.  soc.  m.e. 

bLU.  r.  HAKUl,  M.Can.  Soc.  C.E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water 
Power  Developments. 

Langdon  Building,  309  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Hydraulic  De- 
velopments, Power 
Plants,  Reports,  Con- 
sultation. 


JOS.H.WALLACE&CO. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 
Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 
Salisbury  House,  London,  E.G. 


C.  E.  Eaton,  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.E.    J.  P.  Brownell,  C.E 

EATON  &  BROWNELL 

Consulting  Engineers  &  Architects 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Electric 
Power  Development,  Examination  of  Properties, 
Consultation  Reports 
SMITH  BLDG-  WATERTOWN,  N.Y. 


E.  R.  BARKER 

Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 

Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite 
Mills,  Bleaching  Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine 
Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda  Plants.  Re- 
covery of  By-Products. 

79  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


G.  D.  Jenssen  &  Co. 

89  State  Street  •  Boston,  Mass. 

MILL  ARCHITECTS 
And  ENGINEERS 

SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operation  and 
conMtruction  of  old  and  new  mills 

Thome   Reclaiming   System.        Vacuum  Systems 
Cooking  Processes.    Pyrites  Burner  Plants 
Tower  Systems 


=  Forest   Engineer  =^ 

LAUDERBURN,  D.  E.,  Forest 
Engineer.  Timber  Estimates, 
Forest  Surveys  and  Maps, 
Room  6030,  Metropolitan  Life 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


In  Replying  to  Advertisements 
Please  Mention 

"  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  " 


Complete  Paper,  Box  Board,  Pulp  and 
Coating  Mills  and  Wood  Rooms.  Econ- 
omies in  Cost  of  Production.  Studies 
and  Reports  on  Industrial  Plants.  Effi- 
ciency of  Operation.  Efficiency  of 
Equipment.  Power,  Heating,  Drying, 
Ventilating,  Lighting  and  Handling 
Materials  for  Industrial  Plants  of  all 

OFFICE  OF  H,  B.  PRIITIiEIl 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE    MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid    Systems,   Sulphur  Burners 
Reclaimers,  Digester  Linings,  and 
Bricks 

SULPHITE  MILL  SPECIALISTS 


Leo  Schlick,  M.E. 

CONSULTING 
ENGINEER. 

Mitscherlich  Sulphite  Mills 
Straw  Board  Mills 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Steam  Plant 

Waste  Heat  and  Waste 
Fibre  Recovery 
Reports 

Estimates 
WESTMINSTER  HOTEL, 

240  Jarvis  St.,  -  Toronto,  Ont. 

PHONE     ADELAIDE  3720. 


PAPER  MAKERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

St.  Austell,  England  Easton,  Pa.,  U.S.A- 


,  CHEMICAL  CO.. 

'   —  LAalON.  PA. 

RM.C.X.IO 


^  BOSI.V  SIZE 

ENGLISH  AND  DOM^/c  CLaH 


TANK  CARS— DRUMS  OR  BARRELS 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 

CONSULTING  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 


•6 


Milton  Hersey  Co.,  Ltd. 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemists 

Dr.  Milton  L.  Hersey,  President 

Provincial  Analyst  (Quebec  Govt.) 

Clieinical,  Electrical  and  IMecliaiiical 
Tests  of  all  Materials. 


Head  Office: 
171  St.  James  St.,        -  Montreal 


J.  A.  DeCEW 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

M.A.  Inst.  Chem.  Eng.  A.M.,  Can.  Soc.  C.E. 
Investigations  and  Processes  in  Paper,  Sulphite, 
Sulphate,  Soda  Fiber 

Room903,  McGill  Building,  MONTREAL 


T.  LINSEY  CROSSLEY 

Engineering  Chemist 
PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 
318  LAGAUCHETIERE  ST.,  W. 
MONTREAL 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PAPER  MILL 

Completely  equipped  for  the 
investigation  of  paper  mak- 
ing problems  on  a  semi- 
commercial  scale. 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  Inc. 

Chemists  &  Enginee  s 
93  BROAD  STREET  -  BOSTON 


THE  LEHMANN  SCREEN  Handles 
all  classes  of  stock 


PROCESS  ENGINEERS  LIMITED 


McGlLL  BUILDING 


MONTREAL,  Que. 


Largest  output.  Very  clean  screening.  Highest 
utilization  of  screening  surface.  Absolutely 
silent  action.  No  vibrating  parts  in  the  Pulp. 
Screening  Drum  non- vibrating.  No  string  for- 
mation.   No  stuffing  boxes. 


MADE    IN    ENGLAND  BY 

J.  MARX  &  CO.     T^l^^HilTs    LONDON,  E.C. 


t  1^   EMERSON  I 

♦  .^0^^.  wMKBSm^  .   * 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Beating  and  Washing 
Engines 

Paper  Mill  Machinery 


♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

t 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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I  LAWRENCE  MACHINE  COMPANY  | 

I          LAWRENCE                   ■  ■                 ■  MASS.  % 

*  ± 

^^^^ 

I           ^  -                 i^^HL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  | 

%  VS|^HQ^'V'^|^^^H||r  Lawrence  Centrifugal  Pumps 

I         ^^^Q^^^SI^^^^^^B  LET  us  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  I 
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On  a  Pedestal 

Those  things  we  value  most 
highly,  as  symbolizing  the  best 
in  Art,  in  Science  or  in  Litera- 
ture, are  fittingly  placed  upon 
a  pedestal,  where  we  can  look 
up  to  them. 

Figuratively  speaking,  we  also  place  upon  the 
pedestal  of  our  imagination,  those  high  ideals,  those 
lofty  aspirations,  by  which,  in  our  more  thoughtful 
moments,  we  would  wish  to  guide  our  conduct. 

Among  those  guiding  principles,  why  not  place 
upon  a  pedestal  of  its  own,  an  ideal  that  may  be 
better  described  as  "Canada  First,"  rather  than 
"Made  in  Canada." 

The  "  Made  in  Canada  "  movement  stands  for  far 
more  than  mere  commercial  patriotism.  Pride  of 
country,  pride  of  national  resources,  pride  of 
national  accomplishment  in  the  realms  of  literature, 
art  and  science,  pride  of  virile  citizenship,  and  pride 
of  national  destiny,  are  all  embraced  within  the 
broad  sweep  of  this  deep-seated  and  soul -stirring 
movement. 

Future  generations  will  look  back  to  1915  as  an 
epoch  marking  year  in  Canada's  history  if  you,  in 
common  with  all  her  citizens,  will  only  resolve, 
from  this  day  forward,  to  be  guided  by  the  motto 


"Canada  First" 
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Bertrams  Limited 
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NMILhE'5~  PATEtiT  'gEFINllSC  ENCmEi 

(with  lister's  patehycohcemtrasor) 

Code  Worti:-J:j^EFinCOfSCE" 


THE  ACTION  OF  THIS  REFINER  IS  PERFECT 
owing  to  the  fact  that  pulp  will  not  pass  through  the  second  set  of  Bars 

UNTIL  PROPERLY  REDUCED 

Fibres  which  are  sufficiently  reduced  pass  easily  through,  while  the  unreduced  Fibres 
are  repeatedly  brought,  under  the  action  of  the  Bars 

BEFORE  THEY  CAN  PASS  OUTWARDS 


FULL  PARTICULARS  FROM 


CHAMBERS  LIMITED 


80  Don  Esplanade,  Toronto 
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PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

is  the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

LINING  of  SULPHITE  PULP  DIGESTERS 
and  ACID  RECLAIMING  TANKS 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest 
::  and  Most  Durable  :: 

They  are  really  acid-proof  and  practically  in- 
destructible. 

All  digesters  lined  with  Panzl's  patented  composition, 
now  as  tight  and  in  as  good  condition  after  years  of 
continuous  use  as  they  ever  were,  no  leaks,  no 
repairs. 

Panzl  Linings  can  be  made  considerably  thinner  than 
the  other  linings,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
digesters. 

The  composition  and  the  system  of  Panzl  Linings  are 
Patented  in  all  countries  where,wood  pulp  is  being  manu- 
factured by  the  sulphite  process.  The  Panzl  U.S.  Patents 
have  been  adjudicated  to  be  valid  in  law  and  wholly 
independent  of  all  prior  patents  relating  to  linings  of 
digesters. 

For  in/ormation  aud  estimates,  address 

PANZL  DIGESTER  LINING  CO. 


505  Washington  Ave. 


Muskegon,  Mich. 


<!> 

<^ 

<!> 
<$> 
<!> 


<l> 


We  Can   Ship  Promptly 

And  Solicit  Your  Orders 
for 


es     — ijq —  ssnnsss 

IS!  9 

m  s 

I  Spruce  I 

i  Banksian  Pine  ^ 

s  s 

m 


White  Pine 

AND 

Birch 


s 


Brown  Corporation 

Limited 
KRAFT  PULP  AND  LUMBER 
MILLS    AT    LA   TUQUE,  P.Q. 
Office         ...        Portland,  Maine 


<$> 


LIMITED. 

DARLEY  DALE 

J.  H.  DAWSON,  Man.  Dir. 


BEST  ENGLISH  from  our  celebrated  Darley  Dale 
PULP  STONEIS  Quarries  as  supplied  to  the 
Canadian  Market  Prices   and   particulars  on  application  ^ 

Lieber$  Code  Used  Telegraphic  Address,  "Stancliffe,"  Twodales,  Ent 


<©> 

<@> 

<§> 

■t> 

<®> 

<!> 

<^ 

<@> 

<$> 

<§> 

<§> 

<$> 

<$> 

GUARANTEED 

FELTS 

for  Pulp  and  Paper  Machines 


BATES  &    INNES,  Limited 

Carleton  Place  -  Ontario 


The  Pickle  Automatic  Steam  Regulator 

Saves  steam 


It  also  retains  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  in  the 
paper  thus  eliminating  the 
breaks  at  the  calenders. 

This  regulator  gives  you  a 
higher  and  more  uniform 
finished  paper  with  less  cal- 
endering. 

W.  F.  PICKLES 

BUCKLAND  CONN. 


<@> 

<$> 

-§> 

<§> 

# 

The  Smart -Turner 

HAMILTON 


Did  You  Know 

that  we  are 
making  all 
kinds  of  .  . 

Centrifugal, 

Steam  and 

Power  Pumps? 

Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 

CANADA 
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DODGE 

SPLIT  M  PILLm 


This  is  an  ideal  pulley  for 
severe  service 


About  a  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  there 
is  more  or  less  moisture  everywhere. 
In  this  case  the  only  permanent 
pulley  is  a  high  grade  SPLIT  CAST 
IRON,  no  Rivets,  no  Bending,  or 
wobble  —  just  permanently  satis- 
factory service. 

We  manufacture    High-grade  Split  Iron 
Pulley's,  all  sizes,  all  weights. 

Quick  Shipments.       -       Try  us. 


[ 

TORONTO  MONTREAL 


"Lannoye" 


The  name  of  a  Pulper---the  most  efficient 
Pulper  ever  invented.  A  pulper  that  per- 
fectly defibres  all  paper  stock  without  injury 

to  the  fibre 

Our  success  in  selling  the  LANNOYE  PULPER  is  its 
best  recommendation.     There  is  a  place  in  YOUR 

mill  for  one 


f 


Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  &  Iron  Company 

WORCESTER      -  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Old  Wine  in  New  Bottles 


An  old  idea  adapted  to  new 
conditions  explains  the 
success  of  the 

^Tuseyj  ones'' 
Smoothing  Press 

Constant  New  Installations 


Ask  us 


The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company 

Wilmington.  Del.,  U.S.A. 


® 

® 

® 
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Interior  of  the  MACHINE  ROOM  of  MESSRS.  EDWARD  LLOYD,  LTD.,  SITTINGBOURNE,  ENG., 
containing  the  last  two  machines  supplied  to  this  Company  by  Cha?  Walmslev  &  Co  ,  Ltd. 


These  "Walmsley"  Fast  News  Machines  are  175  inches  wide,  and  are  making  paper  at  OVER 
600  FEET  PER  MINUTE,  with  an  OUTPUT  OF  500  TONS  NEWS  PRINT  WEEKLY.  The 
machines  are  equipped  with  the  Lloyd  and  Hutchison  Patent  Drive.    This  patent  device  is  controlled 
by  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  dispenses  entirely  with  Friction  Clutches  and  Gear  Wheels. 

Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd. 

PAPER   MAKERS'  ENGINEERS 


Head  Offices, 

ATLAS  WORKS 

Branch, 

WOOD  STREET 


BURY   -  England 

Codes,  WESTERN  UNION,  A. B.C.  5th  EDITION, 
MCNEILL'S  1908 


Telegrams,  "PUMPS,  BURY." 


Telephone,   BURY  499 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 


SPECIALTIES- 

Complete  Paper  Mill  Plants  ^           ^^^^^^^  S^^^^^        Pj^,^^^  . 

Variable  Speed  Enclosed  Steam  Engines          ^  £|£       _  Christiania 
Cone  Beaters  for  News  Stock 
Slitting  and  Re-Reeling  Machines 

Beating  and  Refining  Engines  CANADA: 

Super  Calenders  CHARLES  JOHNSON 

Buffing  Machines,  etc.,  etc.  st.  henry,  Montreal 
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We  specialize— 

In  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Machinery 
therefore  our  service  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  you. 

  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  

the  merits  of  our 

Centrifugal  Screens,     Improved  Design** 
Knotter,  ''Sulphite  Knot  Screen" 
Pneumatic  Save- alls 
Pneumatic  Sulphite  Thickeners 
Pneumatic  Water  Filters 
Wet  Machines,  ''Several  Designs" 
Pulp  Thickeners  or  Deckers 
Suction  Pumps 
Blowers,  "Positive  Pressure" 
North  Beater  Filling,  "Patented" 

NuttalFs  Patent  Doctors 
Cylinder  Moulds,  "Non- Sagging  *  * 
Couch  Rolls,  "Spirally  Wound,"  Patented 
Suction  Rolls 
Rock  Maple  Press  Rolls 
Special  Machinery,  "Your  Design" 
Repair  Work,  Etc,  Etc, 


Ask  us  for  everything  you  [may  need  --  Correspondence  a  pleasure 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Limited 

SHERBROOKE         -         -  QUEBEC 
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Perfection 
Barker  Attachment 


We  build  all  kinds  of  economical  wood  preparing  machinery. 

Hand  Barkers,  5,  6,  7  feet  Discs. 
Barker  Attachments. 
Small  Green  Bay  Barkers. 
Large  Green  Bay  Barkers. 

Over  200  Green  Bay  Barkers  in  daily  use  throughout  European  countries. 

WRITE  US. 

CANADIAN  BARKER  COMPANY, 

LIMITED 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 
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WATEROUS  PULPWOOD  GRINDERS 


They  are  designed 
right,  are  built 
right,  and  they  will 
work  right.  More 
than  180  of  them 
are  doing  that  to- 
day. 


RAPID  DISCHARGE  is  one  point  which 
we  emphasize  strongly  in  connection  with 
our  Grinders.  By  constructing  the  grinder 

pockets  with  double  ends  and  latticed  sides, 
we  have  made  hanging-up  and  regrinding  im- 
possible. This  has  not  only  materially  better- 
ed the  quality  of  pulp  produced  but  has  greatly 
increased  the  amount  that  can  be  ground. 

We  build  three  types  of  Pulp 
Grinders — all  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, so  that  individual  pre- 
ferences may  be  suited.  They 
are  produced  in  sizes  to  take 
up  16in.,  24in.,  30in.,  and 
32in.  wood. 

Fitted  with  Waterous  Hydraulic 
Tracing  Devices,  and  Waterous 
Stone  Burrs,  to  keep  the  stone 
in  ;  proper   condition,    we  are 
ready  to  back  Waterous  Grinders  against 
any  make  on  the  Canadian  or  American 
market. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works 
Company,  Limited 


Bulletin  No.  202-205 


BRANTFORD 


CANADA 


Si 


PORRITTS  &  SPENCER 


J.  P.  Porritt 
&  Sons 

Felts, 

&c. 


FE 


LIMITED 


Samuel 

Porritt 
&  Sons 

Felts, 

&c. 


Porritt,  Brother  &  Austins 

FELTS,  BLANKETS,  etc. 

Makers  and  Weavers  of    hm      i       •      1     r*!  iL 

every  description  of     lYlecnanical  Lloths 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


BEATER  BARS 


BED  PLATES 


"ARGUS" 

High  Speed 

and 
Carbon  Tool 
STEELS 
for 

all  purposes 


KNIVES 

of  all 
descriptions 
for 

PAPER  AND 
WOOD  PULP 
MILLS 


JORDAN  FILLINGS 

''DELVIO"  MINING  STEEL 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co. 

ARGUS  WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD        -  England 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 
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High  Efficiency 


PUMPS 


=  FOR  = 


Fresh  Water 

White  Water 
Stock  Acid 


ALSO 


PROPELLER  PUMPS 

FOR  WOOD  ROOM  SPOUTS 


Part  of  one  order  for  34  pumps  for  a  large  mill  in  Eastern  Canada 


WE   GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 


BOVING  &  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

164  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 

Vancouver  Office  :  847-863  BEATTY  ST.  Works  :  LINDSAY,  Ont. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  the  Merits  of  our 

Pulp  Pressing  Equipment 

In  Use  by  Sixteen  Largest  Mills  in  Canada 

HYDRAULIC   PIPING,  VALVES,  FITTINGS, 
LEATHER  AND  FLAX  PACKINGS 

CARRIED  IN  STOCK 


Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  Ltd 

18   TANSLEY  STREET,  MONTREAL 
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I  Books  for  Paper  Makers  I 

*  'I' HE  I'APEJi  MJJLL  CHEMIST.  By  Henry  P.  Stevens,  ♦ 
4.  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.   121110.,  cJotb,  280  pages;  67  illus-  4! 

*  trations;  82  tables,  and  a  cross  index.  ♦ 
J  Part  Contents:  J 

*  * 

<!•  Raw  Materials  and  Detection  of  Adulterants.  Pro-  <|» 

*  perties  and  Analysis  of  Lime,  Soda,  Caustic  Alkali,  i| 
^  Rliiieral  Acids,  Bleacli,  Antichlors,  Alum,  Eosin  4, 

*  and  Kosin  Size,  Glue,  Gelatin,  Casein,  Starch.  ♦ 
J  Mineral  Loading.  Coloring  Matters.  Ammonia  So-  ^ 
•{•  lutioii.   Copper  Sulphate.   Tannic  Acid.   Coal  Tar 

*  Dyes.  Fibrous  Raw  Materials — Half  Stuffs  and  * 
4,  Their  Treatment.    Cellulose  and  the  Isolation  of  J 

*  Paperiiiakiiig  Fibres.  Examination  and  Proper-  <§• 
^  ties  of  Rags.  Rag  Boiling.  Pulp  Woods.  Mechaui-  i| 
4>  cal.  Sulphite  and  Sulphate  Pulps.     Price  $2.50  net.  41 

I  A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  PAPERMAKING.  By  C.  F.  Cross  % 

*  and  E.  J.  Bevan.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  ♦ 
^  12mo,  cloth,  419  page.s,  i)8  illustrations  and  2  large  J 
4f  folding  plates.  4> 
||  Part  Contents:  * 

J  Cellulose.    Physical  Structure  of  Fibres.    S<'lu'iiu'  J| 

for  the  Diagnosis  and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plant  4> 

*  Substances.  An  Account  of  the  Chemical  and  "f* 
J  Physical    Characteristics    of    the    Principal    Raw  ^ 

*  Materials,  etc.  Price  $5.00  net.  •!• 

*  Till!:  TESTING  OF  WOOD  PULP.  By  Sindall  &  Bacon.  % 


A  Practical  Handbook  in  Two  Parts  and  an  Appen 


(hx. 


♦ 
♦ 
* 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

I     IMCSKARCHES  ON  CELLULOSE.  New  Edition  (1905  % 

♦  1910).  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Deals  with  the  technical  * 
4.        progress  of  cellulose  of  value  to  the  practical  paper  J 

♦  maker.  Price  $2.50  net.  ^ 

* 
* 


* 
* 

Part  1,  The  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Pulp;  4, 
Part  ri,  The  Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp;  Appen-  ♦ 
dix,  (1)  Chemistry  of  Bleaching  Powder,  (2)  J 
Bleach  Liquor,  (.'})  Oxidation  of  Cellulose.  Illus-  ^ 
trated.  Price  $2.50  net.  * 

I'APERMAKING.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.    Third  Edition.  * 
A  standard  Text  Book  written  by  scientific  experts.  T 

Price  $5.00  net.  £ 


By  R.  W.  Sin- 


popular   treatise   of   the   subject.  ♦ 
Price  $2.00  net.  % 
* 
* 
* 


PAPER  MAKERS'  POCKET  BOOK.  By  Jamrs  Bever 
idge.  New  edition,  especially  compiled  for  mill  opera 


pages.   It  treats  of  the  Structural  Elements  of  Wood;  J 

Sources  of  Supply;  the  manufacture  of  Mechanical  ♦ 

Wood  Pulp;  News  and  Printings;  Wood  Pulp  Boards;  * 

Utilization  of  Wood  Waste;  Pulp  Industries.  4, 

Price  $2.00  net.  ♦ 


♦  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

t        dall,   F.C.S.     A   ^„i,„-„.    . 

* 

♦  _   ^   ^ 

4I  lives,  engineers,  chemists  and  oflSce  officials.  ^ 

♦  Price  $3.50  net.  41 

♦  WOOD  PULP  AND  ITS  USES.  By  Cross  &  Sindall,  * 
J  with    the    collaboration    of    W.    N.    Bacon;     264  ♦ 

* 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 

♦    '  ♦ 

♦  HAMBOO  FOR  PAPERMAKING.  By  R.  W.  Sindall.  ♦ 
%  Price  75c.  net.  i| 

♦  CHAPTERS  ON  PAPER  MAKING.  By  Claytou  Beadle.  4. 
J  In  5  volumes.  A  series  of  lectures,  to  which  are  * 
4i  added  Questions  and  Answers.  4I 

♦  Price,  per  volume,  $2.00  net.  4* 
t  PAPI5R  TECHNOLOGY.    By  R.   W.  Sindall,  F.C.S.  4! 

♦  The  book  gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  subject  of  ♦ 
,|,  paper  making,  with  full  details  on  paper  testing.  J 

♦  Price  $4.00  net.  4. 
t  CELLULOSE.   By  Cross  &  Bevan.    An  outline  of  the  | 

♦  chemistry  of  the  structural  elements  of  plants.  41 
I  Price  $4.00  net.  ♦ 

♦  * 

•!•  Books  sent  postpaid  by  the  ♦ 

I  INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  Ltd  | 

♦  600  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que.  ♦ 

♦  £ 

J  Ki  iiiil taiice  must  accompany  order.  j 

♦  * 
4i4i4i4i4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4, 4,4,4,4,4.4, 4.4,4,4.4.4,4.4,4.4.4,4,4.4.4.4,4,4, 4.4,4,4,4.4. 
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*  Main  Offices 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market   ::  :: 

Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


Largest  Sulphur 
the  World. 


in 


If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 


Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Whitehall  Bldg., 
NEW  YORK 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

17  Battery  Place  | 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


^i^i^^4>************************************* 


4,4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4. 

||  Cable  Address:  "Kaolin,  Manchester,"  A. B.C.  Codes  4th  &  5th  Edition  % 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


CHINA  CLAY  CO. 


JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  Manager 

MANCHESTER, 


4  St.  Anne's  Square 

ENGLAND 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

*  MINES— Ruddle,  Bojea,  Colchester,  South  Ninestones  4. 
J|,  Tronance,    St.  Austen,    Cornwall.  J 

*  * 

*  CONTRACTORS  TO  H.M.  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  ♦ 
4.  4. 

*  .  .  it. 

X  Canadian  Representatives— C.  A.  Meincke  &  Co.,  222  Coristine  Bldg.  T 

4,  MONTREAL  4, 

*  * 
****************************************** 

****************************************** 

*  * 

*  * 

I  High-Grade  | 
I  Paper  Finishing  Machinery  | 

4!  Built  for  Service  4I 
4.  4. 

4.  Complete  Rag  Room  equipments  largely  in  Evidence  4. 

*  in  leading  mills  throughout  the  United  States  and  * 
ijl  Canada.  J 

*  The  Gaara  Feltless  Wet  Machine  or  Decker  save  * 
^  the  pulp  that  goes  to  waste  in  the  ordinary  decker  s  ^ 

♦ 
* 


Write  for  Jul  information  to — 


£    Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 


* 
t 

*  Branch  Office,  Florence,  Mass,  U.S.A.  4* 

*  * 
****************************************** 


Cowansville,  P.Q. 

Branch  Office,  Florence,  Mass,  U.S.A. 
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IMPROVED  WARREN 
PATENT 

Double  Drum 
Winder 

With  Slitter  Attachment 
Combined 


REFERENCE  TO  NOS. 
I  — 8in.  Brass  Adjustable  Draw  Roll 

2 —  8in.  Brass  Paper  Carrying  Roll 

3 —  Sin.  Adjustable  Draw  Board 

4 —  12  in.  Cast  Iron  Paper  Carrying 
Drum,  adjustable  friction.  Can 
be  made  with  stationary  if  so  desired. 

5 —  Adjustable  Core  Shaft  Box 

6 —  Automatic  Guard 


BUILT  BY 


TICONDEROGA  MACHINE  WORKS 

TICONDEROGA,  -        N.Y.  U.S.A. 


James  Bertram  &  Son,  Limited 

LEITH  WALK,  EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 


Umpherston 

Beating  Engine 

Fitted  with  Three  Patent 
Hydraulic     Moving  Plates 


At  work  with  great  success, 
saving  33^  per  cent,  in  TIME 
and  POWER,  and  producing  a 
superior  finished  Sheet  of  Paper. 


Full  particulars  on  application 
Telegrams — Bertram,  Leith. 
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IcJ'MHRSHflLL&eiP 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 

SPECIALISTS  IN 
WATERMARKING 

SINCE   A.D.  1792 

DANDYROLLS 
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J.  M.  VOITH  CO.  INC.  200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


X  5  I 


> 


PC 

Q 

Z 

o 

1^  o 


"OC 


O 


F.  C.  HUYCK  &  SONS  a,LTnt"1a. 


Manufacturers  of  Woolen  Felts  and  Jackets  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  Pulp. 

Strong  open  Gray  Felts  for  high  speed  news  machines  and  Gray  Pulp  Felts  for  Ground  Wood  and  Sulphite. 
Lowest  cost  per  ton  of  product.    Very  heavy  Jackets  for  long  rolls  of  large  diameter. 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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We'd   Like  To   Have  You  Install 
Paper    Machine  Tachometer 
Free  Trial  At  Our  Expense- 


a 

(Latest  Improved 
Type) 


"COLUMBIA" 
For    30  Days 


THE  LOG  OF  THE 
PAPER  MACHINE 


AMERICAN 
MADE 


You  will  then  receive  every  morning  for  thirty  days  a  "Columbia"  Chart  on  which  will  be  traced  a  bright  red  record  line  telling 
the  speeds  at  which  your  paper  machine  was  run  (directly  in  feet  of  paper  travel  per  minute)  during  every  single  instant  the 
day  and  night  before.    Any  speed  variation,  any  irregularity  of  operation  can  be  quickly  seen.    Every  stop  of  machine,  every 

paper  break  and  the  extent  of  its  duration  is  clearly  shown.  For  30 
days  this  "Columbia"  Chart  will  give  you  ungarnished  lacts  of 
existing  conditions  of  results  attained — of  your  men.  For  30  days  the 
machine  tenders  will  be  aided  in  maintaining  uniformity  of  the  re- 
quired paper  speed  by  the  two  big  dials  (one  on  each  side)  of  the 
"Columbia"  Paper  Machine  Tachometer.  A  glance  tells  the  speed 
directly  in  "  feet  of  paper  travel  per  minute."  Take  advantage  of  our 
offer  to-day.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  30  days,  the  "Columbia  "  has  not 
accomplished  all  we  claim  of  it,  ship  it  back.  No  obligation  on  your 
part  whatever. 

Write  now  for  Pamphlet  T22  and  Information 
Blank.  Fill  in  the  latter  and  send  it  to  us 
and    we'll   ship    the    "Columbia"    at  once 

THE- 


CGhacffcrSBudenbcr 


J Makers  of  "Columbia"  Recording 
Gauges    and  Thermometers 
Also  Thermometers,  Gauges  for  Sul- 
phite Digesters,  etc. 


CHICAGO 


BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


PITTSBURGH 


CARTHAGE   MACHINE  COMPANY 

CARTHAGE,  N.Y. 


Manufacturers  of 


Machinery  for  Ground  Wood 
and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 


Barkers 

Ghippers 

Screens 

Machines 

Valves 


Splitters       Grinders       Wet  Machines 
Chip  Crushers    Compound  Rotary  Chip 
Core    Cutting    and    Core  Punching 
Pumps— Iron  and  Bronze     Bronze  Blow 
Bronze  Digester  and  Acid  System  Fittings 
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BELOIT  IRON 
WORKS 

Patent  Adjustable  Steam  Joint 
'.'and  Duplex  Safety  Valve*/ 

The  latest  improved  and  most  up-to-date 
steam  joint  in  use 

No  Packing  required — all  metal  joints 

Self-adjustable.    Takes  care  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, also  irregularity  of  piping.    A  positive  safety 
valve  ;  pressure  in  dryers  cannot  exceed  a  determined 
amount 

Over  2,000  sold  in  the  past  'hree  years 

Write  us  for  further  infor  prices 


BELOIT  IRON  WORKS 


BELOIT 
WIS..  U.S.A. 


LEADING  BUILDERS  OF  PAPER  MILL  MACHINERY 


Barking 
Drums 


On  account  of  the  great  saving  in  wood  effected  by  their 
use,  tumbling  barrels  are  of  great  value  in  all  pulp 
plants. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  ordinary  knife  barker  cuts  away 
from  15%  to  20%  of  the  wood,  and  this  loss  of  wood  is 
entirely  saved  on  more  than  75%  of  the  blocks  by  the 
use  of  our  barking  drums.  There  is  also  a  large  saving 
of  wood  on  the  remaining  25%,  of  the  blocks,  as  they  are 
already  partially  barked  before  going  to  the  knife 
barkers. 

If  this  great  saving  of  wood  is  worth  your  investigation, 
write  us  for  full  particulars  of  our  barrels. 


Wm.  Hamilton  Company,  Limited 

Peterborough,  Ontario 


J 
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.  For  Pulp  and  PSper  Mills 


ST.  HYACINTHE,   QUEBEC  . 
"We  Biggest  and  the  Best" 

SAMUEL  JARDINE,  23  SCOTT  STREET,  TORONTO,  SELLING  AGENT 


Wood  Suction  Box  Covers 


OUR  WOOD  SUCTION  BOX  COVERS  are  drilled 
from  both  sides,  making  perfectly  straight  and  smooth 
holes,  also  making  the  surface  on  both  sides  absolutely 
smooth.  This  insures  the  rubber  heads  making  a  good, 
tight  joint,  also  increasing  the  life  of  the  wire.  We 
liave  constructed  a  machine  especially  designed  for 
making  Wood  Suction  Box  Covers  in  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  manner.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  promptly  any  quantity  of  Wood  Suction 
Box  Covers  at  a  considerably  low  cost.  When  in  the 
market  give  us  a  trial  oi'der. 


The  MOORE  &  WHITE  CO. 


Paper  Machine  Builders 


Philadelphia 


U.S.A 
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NATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Limited 

Manufacturers  of 
HIGH  GRADE  COATED 
BOOK,  LITHO  and  LABEL 
PAPERS,  also  DULL  FINISH 
BOOK   and  BOXBOARD 


i  Head  Office  and  i 
I       Eastern  « 

HI 

1  Warehouse:  1 
i  READ  BLDG.  | 

I    MONTREAL  i 

m  p  n  1^ 

SI  *  'V*  is| 


MILLS 
AT 

VALLEYFIELD 
P.Q. 


S  SIHS  S       SI  S  &    ftl  S  ®  S  S 


Toronto  Warehouse: 
156-160  John  Street 
Toronto 

Western  Representatives: 

TEES  &  PERSSE,  LTD.  TEES  &  PERSSE 

Winnipeg,  Fort  William,  Regina  of  Alberta,  Ltd. 

Moose  Jaw,  and  Saskatoon  Calgary  and  Edmonton 


We  are  now  carrying  a 
complete  stock  of  all  regular 
sizes  and  weights  at  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Valleyfield  and  Winni- 
peg, from  which  immediate 
shipments  can  always  be  made 


PRESTON'S 

Lining  for  Sulphite  Digesters 

TOTAL  THICKNESS  ONLY  2i  TO  2t  INCHES 

Resists  the  action  of  the  acid  and  ensures  absolute  protection  to 
the  Digester  Plates. 

Great  durability,  therefore  large  saving  in  upkeep  and  repairs. 
Larger    internal   space   and    increased   production   on  account  of 
the  small  thickness  occupied. 

Extensively  adopted  by  Scandinavian  and  Continental  Mills. 

Over  200  Digester  Linings  in  work  and  on  order. 

No  other  Lining  approaches  this  for  efficiency  and  economy. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
"  PRESTONS,  RADCLIFFE." 
Code  used  A. B.C.,  4th  and  5th  Edition. 

Full  Particulars  and  Prices  on  application  to  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

PRESTON'S  DIGESTER  LINING  Co.,  Limited 

RADCLIFFE  near  Manchester,  Eng. 
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Edward  A.  JONES,  President  and  Treasurer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

PAPER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS 

 OF  


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Macliine  Covered  by 
Wagg  Patents 

IJealiiifi  iMi^iiies     Thrasher  Dusters 
Wasliin^'  Kiigiiies    Fan  iJiisters 
Mixiiifi  iMi^iues      Arm  Dusters 
I5leafliin<i'  iMi^iiies  Kaihoad  Duster 
Cookiui;  Kiijiines     Devil  Dusters 
,lc)r>laii  IOui>ines      Wheat's  Rat>-  Duste 
Rotary  l'uni[>s  Slial'tiiiiis 
Mill  ICIevatiirs  (ieariii<:' 

Horizontal  Stulf  Ciiesls 
\'frt.ical  StiilT  Chests 


Our  Combination  Emptying  Valve  and  Dam  and  the 
Wallace-Masson  Hydraulic  Beater  Roll  Regulator,  both 
being  covered  by  Canadian  Patents  controlled  by  us.  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Boomer  and  Boschert 
Press  Co.,  Limited,  18  Tansley  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada,  they  now  being  the  sole  manufacturers  of  (he 
above  articles  for  (he  Canadian  requirements.  Write 
them  or  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices 

JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wang's 
Triple.K,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 
Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers. 


Majestic  Direct  Connected  Motor 
Driven  Jordan  Engine 


We  manufacture  tfiree   sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor 
driven,  fillings  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  plain 


BED  PLATES 

Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 
Wawir's  Stone. 

Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engines 


BEATER  BARS 

Solid  Steel,  Forged, 
Waiiu's  Steel  or  Stone. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 

Send  for  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS, 


HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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Mars 

We  Canadians  have  not  been  insensible  to  the  ter- 
'ibleness  of  the  struggle  waging  on  the  other  side  of 
he  Atlantic.  We  have  felt  for  the  brave  Belgians,  the 
leroic  French,  for  our  own  English  kindred  and  the 
ons  of  the  other  colonies  who  have  volunteered  for 
erviee.  We  have  felt  for  our  foes,  too — the  poor  mis- 
uided  German  peasants  and  Austrian  farmers,  prey 

0  the  mad  love  of  power  in  the  military  caste.  The 
orrors  of  the  conflict  come  down  upon  us  in  mourn- 
il  oppression. 

But  realization  of  the  grimness  of  the  war  has  come 
)  us  only  in  the  past  week.    In  furious  engagements 

1  Belgium  scores  of  officers  and  hundreds  of  men, 
irt  of  the  lifeblood  of  our  Dominion  have  fallen, 
iver  to  rise.  From  now  on  Canada  will  be  on  the 
ring  line  as  never  before.  Thirty  thousand  of  her 
•avest  and  best  will  battle  with  renewed  intensity. 
'  lirty  thousand  Canadian  homes  will  contain  loving 
1  arts  overflowing  with  anxiety.   Eight  million  people 

ill  wait  in  deeper  suspense  than  ever  to  learn  the 
1  ws  from  the  front. 

A  nation's  honor  to  our  brave  dead,  a  nation's  honor 
t  our  courageous  living,  and  a  nation's  sympathy  to 
lose  bereft!  And  may  the  cloud  of  battle  lift  soon, 
J  d  may  we  have  back  among  us  the  sons  who  have 
^ue  out  from  our  shores. 


Why  Not  the  Main  Point? 

In  this  issue  appears  a  condensed  report  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  hearing  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners in  Ottawa  on  April  14th  and  15th  which  is  of 
immediate  interest  to  the  manufacturers  of  pulp  and 
paper.  Mr.  A.  D.  Huff  appeared  before  the  Board  on 
behalf  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
and  for  the  very  capable  way  in  which  he  handled  the 
case  the  industry  in  general  owes  him  warm  commenda- 
tion and  gratitude.  He  showed  how  such  a  burden 
as  the  railways  propose  to  place  upon  the  industry 
would  be  well-nigh  unbearable. 

In  fact,  in  view  of  the  increased  competition  from 
Scandinavia  which  is  likely  to  arise  after  the  war, 
very  serious  re-adjustments  would  be  necessary 
if  there  were  any  new  charges  to  shoulder.  Further, 
he  showed  that  present  rates  are  in  many  cases  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  service  rendered,  and  constitute 
a  tax  upon  the  industry  as  they  stand. 

In  its  straightforwardness  and  clearness  Mr.  Huff's 
address  stood  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  evidence 
which  has  so  far  been  submitted  by  the  railway  com- 
panies. The  case  of  the  latter  has  been  built  upon  the 
practically  unsupported  statement  that  they  need  more 
money.  Five  sittings  in  all  have  been  held  and  not 
yet  has  there  appeared  anything  more  than  fragmen- 
tary evidence  upon  the  main  issue. 

It  is  notable,  too,  that  while  the  point  has  been 
raised  by  the  Dominion  Government  representative,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Orde,  K.  C,  and  others  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  Board,  as  to  the  propriety,  under  the  Railway 
Act,  of  the  procedure,  this  feature  has  so  far  been  care- 
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fully  avoided  by  the  railway  attorneys.  Whether  the 
proced\;re  is  entirely  proper  or  not,  the  effect 
has  been  to  put  the  public  on  the  defensive. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  onus  of  proof  being  on  the  rail- 
ways, as  in  the  "Western  Rate  Case,  the  procedure  has 
placed  the  public  in  the  position  of  having  to  show 
that  railway  rates  should  not  be  higher.  This  is  a  situa- 
tion which  we  do  not  believe  was  contemplated  when 
the  Act  was  framed ;  nor  could  this  resiilt  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  Commissioners  when  they  agreed  to 
hear  the  application  in  its  present  form. 

The  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  situation  are  im- 
mensely enhanced  by  the  fact  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  "defendants"  have  had  their  attention  with- 
drawn from  the  main  issue  (as  to  Avhether  or  not  the 
railways  need  and  are  entitled  to  greater  revenue)  and 
have  been  giving  consideration  to  such  matters  as  the 
ability  of  various  industries  to  stand  increased  freight 
charges,  and  the  parity  of  rates  between  various 
points. 

It  has  been  our  hope  that  we  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  comment  on  the  arguments  of  the  carriers  in 
support  of  their  claims  for  increased  revenue.  But 
this  privilege  is  denied  us.  Even  yet  the  main  question 
has  been  untouched  by  the  railways.  No  analysis  of 
earnings,  no  individual  profit  and  loss  statements,  no 
comparisons  of  capitalization  per  mile,  revenue  per 
mile  and  cost  of  operation  per  mile — the  only  basis  upon 
which  the  applicants  can  hope  to  build  up  a  case  and 
which  the  Board  will  undoubtedly  wish  to  take  into 
consideration — are  yet  forthcoming.  Is  it  that  the 
contention  of  the  roads  is  so  poor  that  it  will  not  stand 
the  light  of  publicity,  or  are  they  so  sure  of  their 
ground  that  they  feel  they  can  sit  back  and  complacent- 
ly await  the  outcome? 

The  progress  of  the  case  up  to  this  time  has  not  tend- 
ed to  impress  the  public  with  the  validity  of  the  rail- 
ways' contentions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  the 
final  hearing  the  railways  will  have  placed  their  case 
fairly  and  squarely  before  the  Commissioners.  They 
must  do  this  before  they  can  hope  to  win  the  full 
sympathy  of  the  people. 


Patriotism 

In  the  midst  of  national  sacrifice,  in  the  very  hour 
when  unanimity  among  all  parties  and  beliefs  in  the 
country  should  be  absolute,  the  worst  element  of  our 
political  system  is  working  to  impede  and  disrupt  the 
country.  Certain  politicians  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  name  the  day  on  wliich  our  disloyalty  would  be  con- 
summated— Election  Day. 

The  reason  outwardly  assigned  by  those  favoring 
an  election  is  petty  enough.  It  is  alleged  that  senatorial 


representation  must  be  adjusted  before  the  work  of 
Parliament  can  proceed  satisfactorily.  But  no  one  ex- 
cept the  out-and-out-politicians  believes  that  an  elec- 
tion is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  liberties  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  people  or  of  all  the  people. 

Just  now,  thinking  men  the  country  over  are  as  one 
in  considering  the  proposal.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag^ 
azine  has  no  political  offiliations,  and  it  can  testify 
to  a  spirit  of  op])Osition  in  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Men  who 
have  never  voted  Liberal  express  themselves  as  willing 
to  desert  party  simply  by  way  of  sliowing  their  re- 
sentment of  the  affront.  I 

Not  another  country  in  the  world,  from  Austria- 
Hungary  to  Great  Britain  is  giving  a  moment's  conr 
sideration  to  divisions  on  i)olitical  lines  when  suck 
great  issues  as  at  present  confront  every  nation,  are 
at  stake. 

Says  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Montreal,  April  23r^ 

.   .   ..   the  arguments  against  the  bringing  on  of  the 

election  are  so  strong  and  conclusive  that  we  feel 
they  will  in  the  end  j^revail,  and  that  the  conspiracy — 
the  word  is  not  too  strong — against  the  interests  of  the 
country  will  fail.  Apart  from  purely  party  reasons, 
the  soundness  of  which  is  more  than  doubtfut,  not 
a  single  argument  can  be  advanced  to  support  a  dis- 
solution at  this  time,  or  in  the  early  future.  An  As- 
sociated Press  despatch  from  London  in  last  even- 
ing's papers,  dealing  with  the  political  situation  in 
England,  must  furnish  food  for  serious  thought  to  all 
in  Canada  who  have  given  any  degree  of  approval  to 
the  idea  of  an  early  dissolution.  It  shows  clearly  that 
in  the  mother  country  nobody  in  any  position  of  re- 
sponsibility would  for  a  moment  consider  such  a  pro- 
posterous  proposal  as  the  holding  of  a  general  elec- 
tion, even  though,  so  far  as  time  limits  are  concerned, 
there  would  be  much  more  excuse  for  such  an  appeal 
there  than  there  is  in  Canada.  Of  the  cordial  co- 
operation between  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  partii  - 
in  England  the  London  correspondent  says : 

"It  is  only  at  rare  intervals  nowadays  the  par- 
tisan politics  appear  to  cause  even  a  ripple  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  leading  Conservatives  like  A.  J.  Bal- 
four and  A.  Bonar  Law  are  Avorking  enthusiastic- 
ally with  the  Liberals  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  the  many  issues  of  raising  revenue,  adjustintr 
trade  to  war  conditions,  and  the  countless  other 
problems  of  the  period." 

The  Canadian  Parliament  has  more  than  a  year  ami 
a  half  of  its  life  to  run.  In  England  the  life  of  Parlia- 
ment is  near  its  end.  But  so  general  is  the  feeling 
against  dissolution  in  war  time  that  it  is  quite  probable 
that  by  general  consent  the  term  will  be  extended  by 
a  special  Act  to  authorize  the  postponement  of  the 
election. 
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NOTES  ON  ACID  PLANTS 

By  LEO   SCHLICK,  M.E. 
(Concluded  from  April  15th  Issue.) 


As  explained  previously,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  cool  the  gases  down  to  a  low  temperature  so  as  to 
obtain  a  proper  absorption.  The  cooler  the  water  used 
for  the  absorption  of  sulphur  dioxide  the  more  dioxide 
it  will  absorb. 


JPQO 


Fig.  10. 

One  volume  of  an  aqueous  solution  saturated  with 
<pxido  contains: 

0  degrees  ('elsius  68.861  parts  of  volume  of  SO., 
10        "  "  51.383 

15        "  "  43.564 

20        "  "  36.203 

The  specific  gravity  of  an  a<(ueous  solution  saturated 
th  SO,  is— 


At    0  degrees  Celsius  1.06091 
10        "  "  1.05472 

20        "  "  1.02386 

Fig.  No.  10  represents  the  improved  Mitscherlich 
open  tower.  It  is  of  5  to  8  feet  diameter,  from  50  to 
140  feet  high  and  is  divided  up  in  storages.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Mitscherlich  tower  to  overcome  all 
the  resistance  offered  in  the  burners,  pipes  and  the 
lime  stone  contained  in  the  tower  by  the  application 
of  physical  laws.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  that  the 
difference  of  the  temperatures  in  the  syphon-like  gas 
pipe  leading  to  the  tower  and  the  difference  of  the 
pressure  in  the  tower  itself  create  sufficient  suction  to 


Fig.  11. 

overcome  the  friction  head  mentioned.  As  it  is  evident 
that  the  atmospheric  tem])erature  is  hereof  bearing 
influence  upon  the  draft,  and  the  absorption  proper, 
the  cooling  action  of  the  syphon  pipe  has  ,  been  dis- 
pensed with  and  artificial  means  for  the  production 
of  the  draft  were  provided  for. 

A  welcome  means  is  the  employment  of  steam  ele- 
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vators  which  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  or 
the  employment  of  fans. 

The  tower  is  divided  up  into  a  series  of  stories  each 
one  containing  a  cliarge  of  limestone,  marble  or  dolo- 
mite. This  storey  system  is  of  utmost  use  for  the  re- 
filling and  for  the  supervision  of  the  absorption. 
Mounted  on  the  top  of  the  tower  is  a  water  reservoir 
provided  with  an  overflow  which  feeds  the  tower  with 
a  continuous  spray  of  water.  In  order  to  distribute  the 
water  properly  over  the  stones  the  inside  of  the  towers 
is  fitted  with  wooden  rings  spaced  at  intervals  of  from 
3  to  6  feet.  These  prevent  the  water  from  running 
down  the  walls  without  moistening  the  stone.  The 
sulphur  dioxide  gas  enters  the  tower  on  the  bottom, 
passes  through  the  bottom  grate  and  ascends  to  the 
top  until  being  more  or  less  completely  absorbed. 

Thus  the  process  of  absorption  acts  in  the  contra 
flow  style,  the  aqueous  solution  of  dioxide  running 
downward,  and  the  dioxide  gas  ascending  and  form- 
ing bisulphite  with  same  under  the  influence  of  the 
limestone.  The  percentage  of  lime  contained  in  the 
acid  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  monosul- 
phite,  that  is  to  say,  the  higher  the  temperature,  the 
greater  the  percentage  of  the  base,  and  the  lower  the 
teiiiperatui-e  the  less  the  percentage  of  the  base.  Ow- 
ing to  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  limestone 
just  above  the  bottom  grate  will  become  scaled,  which 
has  to  be  washed  off  by  means  of  a  washing  contriv- 
ance, which  is  placed  underneath  the  grate  mention- 
ed. The  bisulphite  collects  in  the  lead-lined  bottom 
of  the  tower,  and  from  here  is  conveyed  to  the  re- 
covery system  in  order  to  be  strengthened  to  the 
degree  required.  This  will  be  explained  later  on 
when  dealing  with  this  important  portion. 

Whilst  steam  jets  and  fans  were  welcome  means  for 
regulating  the  draft,  the  loss  of  gas  in  the  Mitscherlieh 
towers  led  to  the  design  of  the  Ritter-Kellner  towers,  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  11. 

These  work  in  a  series  of  two.  Both  towers  are 
closed  at  the  top.  The  tower  shown  on  the  left  car- 
ries a  water  reservoir  which  feeds  the  distributing  box. 
The  gas  charged  into  it  is  the  dioxide  which  has  not 
been  absorbed  in  the  neighboring  one.  The  acid  de- 
rived from  the  left  tower  is  pumped  to  the  distribut- 
ing box  of  the  tower  on  the  right,  thus  being  exposed 
to  the  strong  gas  coming  from  the  coolers.  As  this 
system  works  in  the  contra  flow  style,  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  clever  modification  of  the  Mitscherlieh 
tower.  It  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  any  undue 
loss  of  gas,  if  not  over-loaded.  Also,  the  towers  are  of 
a  smaller  size.  Their  combined  absorption  surface  of 
course  has  to  be  the  same  as  a  Mitscherlieh  tower  of 
the  same  capacity.  Also  these  towers  are  preferably 
provided  with  grates  spaced  so  as  to  allow  for  a  pro- 
per maintenance  and  to  carry  a  certain  portion  of 
limestone  or  dolomite. 

The  chemical  action  of  sulphur  dioxide,  water  and 
limestone  is  as  follows :  The  cold  water  trickling  from 
the  top  absorbs  dioxide,  thus  forming  sulphurous  acid 
as  per  the  formula  ILO  -f  SO,  =  H^SO,. 

At  the  same  time  the  surface  of  the  moistened  lime- 
stone is  under  the  action  of  the  SO,  and  forms  mono- 
sulphite  as  per  — 

Ca  (JO,  +  SO,  =  Sa  SO,  +  CO, 

At  the  bottom  of  the  tower  a  solution  of  Ca  SO,  in 
H2  SO,  and  water  collects,  the  constituents  of  which 
mixture  vary  greatly  with  the  (juantity  of  water 
used,  the  temperature  of  the  water  or  the  monosul- 
phite,  respectively,  the  kind  of  base  employed,  etc. 


Fig.  No.  12  illustrates  the  multiple  low-tower  sys- 
tem. Like  the  Ritter-Kellner  towers,  it  is  independent 
fiom  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Every  one 
of  the  sinall  towers  can  easily  be  charged  from  the  top. 

Figure  No.  12  demonstrates  the  style  of  acid  circu- 
lation and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  practice  the  pipe 
connections  for  gas  and  acid  are  arranged  so  as  to  put 
every  one  of  the  towers  in  and  out  of  operation  with- 
out disturbing  the  acid-making  process.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  providing  for  a  series  of  inter-connecting 
pipes. 

The  multiple  tower  system  has  many  interesting 
features  as  compared  with  single  or  duplex  system. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  temperature  of  the  acid  can 
easily  and  individually  be  regulated  between  two 
compartments,  which  is  of  importance  in  respect  to 
the  percentage  of  the  base  and  the  lime.  Also  pro- 
vision can  be  made  to  admit  relief  gas  from  the  diges- 
ters to  every  towei-  or  to  admit  the  cooled  spent  liquor 
from  the  digesters  in  order  to  strengthen  the  acid  at 
will.  The  tnaintenance  of  this  absorbing  system  is 
simple,  as  the  charging  with  limestone  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  small  height  of  same.  A  disadvantage  is 
the  necessity  of  many  small  acid  pumps. 


Fig.  12. 


Low  tower  systems  largely  found  einployment  in 
the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  sulphite  in- 
dustry. Several  of  them  operate  in  Austria,  a  still  lar- 
ger percentage  in  Scandinavia,  and  as  the  Ritter- 
Kellner  mills  were  erected  on  this  continent  they  were 
introduced  by  the  sulphite  specialists  of  those  times. 
From  a  chemical  point  of  view  they  are  a  rather  per- 
fect contrivance,  are  not  expensive  to  construct  and 
can  easily  be  housed  in  the  acid  plant  building. 

The  idea  of  employing  compartments  or  chambers 
has  been  used  in  various  systems,  and  not  only  in  con- 
junction with  limestone  and  dolomite,  but  with  lime- 
milk.  Before  going  into  the  lime  milk  systems  we  will 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  multiple  tank  system  de- 
vised by  Dr.  Kellner. 

Fig.  No.  13  demonstrates  this  apparatus,  which  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  tanks  charged  with  limestone. 
Bach  tank  is  provided  with  a  false  bottom,  underneath 
wliich  a  coiled  lead  pipe  discharges  the  gas  through 
small  holes. 

The  water  entering  the  top  tank  becomes  saturated 
with  dioxide,  thus  forming  sulphurous  acid  which,  ic 
conjunction  with  the  limestone,  provides  bisulphite  li- 
quor. This  solution  is  then  strengthened  by  passing 
through  the  other  tanks  with  a  similar  equipment  b\ 
gj'avity.  The  velocity  of  the  liquid  through  the  system 
is  controlled  by  cocks  which  are  placed  at  the  bottoir 
of  each  tank.  The  sulphur  dioxide  gas  is  forced  iiitcj 
the  lowest  tank  and  from  here  passes  the  other  tank 
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until  completely  absorbed.  The  vent  pipe  on  the  top  of 
the  upper  tank  serves  to  dispose  of  the  carbonic  acid 
formed  by  the  reaction,  etc.  Unlike  in  the  tower  sys- 
tem where  the  trickling  water  passes  the  gas  and 
moistens  the  limestone,  the  gas  in  the  Kellner  tank 
system  is  forced  through  the  liquid  in  form  of  bubbles, 
which  increases  the  absorption  per  unit  of  cubic 
space  occupied. 


Fig.  13. 

Whilst  until  now  Ave  occupied  ourselves  with  the 
description  of  the  various  systems  employing  lime- 
stone or  dolomite,  the  following  acid  systems  are 
known  as  the  "lime  milk"  systems.  The  principle  of 
all  lime  milk  systems  is  to  force  or  suck  gas  through 
an  aqueous  solution  of  qv;ick  lime,  which  is  to  be 
classified  as  slaked  lime.  Inventors,  as  Flodquist,  E. 
Partington,  Dougall,  Behrend,  Porak,  Dr.  Frank  and 
others,  have  successfully  built  and  operated  such  sys 
terns.  As  an  interesting  case,  we  will  quote  the  Porak 
system.  (See  also  Kirchuer:  "Das  Papier-Halb-Stotf 
Lelue,"  Page  329.)    P"'or  those  who  are  not  acquainted 


with  the  German  language  we  will  give  a  description 
of  this  system,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  in- 
genious one  and  which  has  effectively  solved  the  wash- 
ing so  much  emphasized  by  the  author. 

"A"  represents  the  flat  sulphur  burner;  "B"  the 
valve;  "C"  the  connecting  pipe  between  burner  and 
pre-cooler;  "D"  an  ascending  gas  pipe;  "E"  is  a 
water-injector  acting  as  an  elevator  which  creates  a 
suction  in  the  sulphur  burner  and  pre-cooler  and  a 
compression  towards  the  absorbers.  "F"  represents 
the  discharge  pipe  of  the  pump  "G, "  which  is  fed  by 
the  tank  "H. "  The  gas  ascending  from  the  pre-cooler 
is  mixed  with  water  in  the  elevator,  and  pressed  into 
the  washing  tank  "H. "  All  the  sublimate  carried  by 
the  gas  and  the  small  percentage  of  sulphur  trioxide 
contained  in  same  is  retained  in  the  washing  tank  in 
which  these  unwelcome  impurities  are  accumulated. 
The  cleaned  gas  passes  then  through  pipe  "J"  to  the 
cooler  "K"  and  from  there  is  conveyed  into  the  lower 
tank,  being  charged  with  weak  bisulphite  liquor.  Here 
the  gas  is  absorbed  readily,  which  is  facilitated  by  an 
agitator.  The  gas  not  yet  absorbed  in  the  lower  tank 
is  led  to  the  upper  one,  which  is  charged  periodically 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  quick  lime.  Nitrogen,  car- 
bonic acid,  etc.,  escape  through  the  vent  pipe.  As 
also  the  upper  tank  is  provided  with  an  agitator, 
which  revolves  slowly,  the  chemical  reaction  is  com- 
plete. The  weak  liquor  derived  from  the  upper  tank 
is  periodically  charged  into  the  lower  one,  where  it  re- 
mains until  the  constituents  of  the  acid  wanted  are 
reached.  Porak  paid  particular  attention  to  the  cool- 
ing and  washing  end,  and  therefore  obtained  an  ex- 
cellent acid.  The  relief  gases  and  the  spent  liquor  sep- 
arated from  same  were  mixed  along  with  the  liquor 
and  the  gas,  and  thus  effectively  reclaimed. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  charging  of  the  Porak  tanks 
is  periodical.  They  can,  however,  easily  be  arranged 
to  work  continuously  when  a  syphon-pipe  is  attached 
to  the  lowest  absorber.  In  such  a  case  the  lime  water 
has  to  run  into  the  upper  tank  in  a  continuous  flow. 
This  also  applies  to  the  weak  liquor  to  be  charged  into 
the  lower  tank. 

It  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  learn  that  com- 
pressed SOo  gas  contains  more  gas,  that  is,  a  richer  gas 
per  cubic  measure,  than  gas  under  vacuum.  Porak 
thus  secured  the  effect  of  a  21  per  cent  gas  by  com- 
pression, with  which  he  claimed  that  he  produced  an 
acid  rich  in  free  and  low  in  combined.  The  sulphur 
consumption  in  his  mills  is  about  11  to  11 V2  per  cent, 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  good. 


^^^^^^^^^ 


Ji^ 


Fig.  14. 
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The  scientist,  Dr.  Frank,  has  devised  a  tank  system 
as  shown  in  Fig.  No.  15 : 

He  employs  flat  wrought  iron  and  water-cooled  sul- 
phur burners,  which  are  provided  with  a  water  jacket. 
Adjacent  to  the  burner  is  a  sublimator  to  retain  the 
sublimate  until  converted  into  gas.  The  burner  is 
fed  by  compressed  air,  which  is  admitted  in  front  and 


an  agitator.  The  tank  system  Dr.  Frank  works 
periodically,  the  time  to  produce  one  charge  being  3 
hours,  in  actual  practice  as  reached  by  the  author.  The 
constituents  of  a  suitable  acid  for  the  Mitscherlich  pro- 
cess are  as  follows  3.2  total;  2.1  free;  1.1  combined; 
0.8  to  0.98  lime.  This  acid  is  strengthened  later  on 
by  the  recovery  gas  and  liquor.   The  sulphur  consump- 


Fig.  15. 


rear  so  as  to  mix  the  gas  properly  and  to  prevent  sub-     tion  is  11  to  IIV2  per  cent.    Dr.  Frank  uses  lime,  dolo- 


limation.  The  compressed  air  is  produced  by  piston 
compressors  feeding  a  vessel  to  which  the  various 
burners  are  connected. 

After  having  passed  the  cooler  the  gas  is  forced 
through  a  water-bath  which  retains  all  the  sublimate 


mite  and  magnesia  as  a  base. 

In  order  to  save  space,  the  Burgess  and  the  Barker 
acid  systems  have  been  constructed.  They  are  com- 
posed of  high  cylindrical  tanks  divided  up  into  com- 
partments.   The  reaction  in  the  Burgess  absorber  is 


6/?  J  COOL  ER 


L/QUOR- 
COO  L  CR 


Fig.  17. 


and  trioxide  and  then  passes  into  the  lowest  absorber 
which,  like  the  Porak  tanks,  is  fitted  with  an  agitator. 
Frank  uses  three  tanks,  in  which  the  reaction  goes  up- 
on the  contra-flow  principle.  The  upper  tank  is 
fed  by  a  lime  slaking  tank,  which  also  is  provided  with 


inconformity  with  the  Porak  and  the  Dr.  Frank 
absorbers.  The  gas  enters  the  lowest  compartment  at 
first  and  is  distributed  by  means  of  slowly  rotating  agi- 
tators formed  by  a  set  of  four  pipes,  and  bronze  blades 
attached. 
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The  liquor  is  thvis  saturated  with  the  dioxide,  and 
leaves  the  apparatus  in  a  continuous  stream.  The  gas 
not  yet  absorbed  ascends  to  the  next  compartment, 
where  it  undergoes  the  second  stage  of  absorption 
and  passes  finally  into  the  top  compartment  where  the 
absorption  is  completed.  In  conformity  with  the 
eontra-flow,  the  aqueous  solution  of  quick  lime  is  fed 
into  the  top  compartment  and  flows  in  a  continuous 
stream  into  the  lower  absorbers.  The  whole  system  is 
either  under  vacuum  or  under  pressure. 

As  a  last  prototype  of  absorbers,  I  am  quoting  the 
Bai'ker  bisulphite  apparatus. 

It  is  based  upon  the  use  of  lime  milk,  and  comprises 
a  tank  composed  of  four  compartments  and  a  tower  for 
the  absorption  of  the  cooled  relief  gas.  Absorption 
tower  and  compartment  tank  may  be  arranged  as  in 
the  diagram  or  may  be  arranged  separately. 

The  lime  milk  enters  the  upper  compartment  in  a 
continuous  flow  and  receives  its  dioxide  in  form  of 
bubbles  ascending  from  the  perforated  false  bottom. 
The  weak  liquor  runs  to  the  next  compartment  by 
means  of  an  overflow  where  it  undergoes  the  same 
absorption  process,  and  so  on  through  the  four  com- 
pai'tments.  From  the  lowest  compartment  the  acid 
is  allowed  to  flow  into  a  distributing  compartment, 
the  bottom  of  which  allows  the  liquor  to  trickle  down 
into  the  absorbing  tower  where  it  is  met  by  strong  gas, 
and  is  thus  strengthened  to  the  percentage  desired. 
The  gas  supply  pipe  for  the  apparatus  is  placed  below 
the  gas  distributing  plate  of  the  tower  from  where  it 
ascends  to  the  compartments  charged  with  lime  milk. 
The  gas  charged  into  this  class  of  absorber  should  pre- 
ferably be  compressed  so  as  to  allow  for  the  maximum 
possible  percentage  of  free  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  acid. 
The  tower  has  stoneware  filling  and  acts  as  a  surface 
absorber.  It  is  stated  that  gas  manufactured  with  the 
Barker  bisulphite  apparatus  working  in  conjunction 
with  a  proper  reclaiming  (recovery)  system,  will  pro- 
duce an  acid  with  one  per  cent  combined  and  up  to  six 
per  cent  total  and  more. 

Having  dealt  with  the  various  prototypes  of  acid 
systems  in  general,  we  will  explain  the  recovery  of  the 
gas  being  blown  off  from  the  digester  during  the  cook- 
ing. As  mentioned  previously  there  occur  gaseous  ac- 
cumulations in  the  top  of  the  digester,  this  being  due 
to  the  sulphur  dioxide  set  free  during  the  digesting, 
and  to  vapor. 

These  have  to  be  blown  off  in  order  to  decrease  the 
pressure  which  otherwise  would  unduly  interfere  with 
the  cooking  process.  Likewise  a  certain  portion  of 
the  liquor  has  to  be  disposed  of  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  expansion  of  the  acid  through  the  increasing 
temperature.  When  cooking  in  the  Ritter-Kellner 
system,  that  is,  with  direct  steam,  the  condensate  of 
the  latter  will  materially  increase  the  quantity  ot 
li(|uor  and  here  also  a  certain  portion  has  to  be  blown 
over  through  the  relief.  The  SO,  and  the  vapor  re- 
present a  lai-gc  percentage  of  sulphur.  The  aim  of  the 
pulp  maker  should  be  to  recover  this  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible. For  this  purpose  the  over-blown  accumulations 
are  sent  through  a  separator  in  which  the  dark  liquor  is 
separated  from  the  condensed  light  accumulations  and 
from  the  gas.  The  light  liciuor  and  the  gas  hereafter 
undergo  cooling,  and  are  used  to  strengthen  the 
acid  in  the  reservoirs  or  in  the  absorbers  provided  for 
the  purpose. 

Diagram  No.  18  deals  with  the  recovery  of  gas  and 
liquor  from  Ritter-Kellner  plants. 

The  accumulations  first  pass  the  separator,  where 


the  dark  colored  liquor  is  drawn  off  and  goes  to  the 
sewer.  The  gas  then  passes  a  cooler  comprising  a  lead 
coil  submerged  in  running  water  and  from  here  goes 
into  the  absorber.  The  latter  can  be  a  tower  filled  with 
ordinary  stones  from  the  top  of  which  the  acid  to  be 


Section  A- A. 


Fig.  16. 

strengthened  is  trickling ;  or  it  can  be  a  storage  tank 
with  a  perforated  bottom  allowing  the  gas  to  pass 
through  the  acid  in  the  form  of  bubbles.  The  light 
colored  liquor  is  also  cooled  and  goes  into  a  storage 
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tank,  so  as  to  procure  a  continuous  flow  of  strong 
liquor  into  the  acid  system.  Mitseherlich  mills,  which 
cook  the  pulp  as  is  known  by  means  of  steam-heated 
coils  placed  in  the  lower  egg-shaped  part  of  the  diges- 
ter, generally  dispense  with  the  separator,  as  there 
is  no  danger  of  blowing  dark  liquor  into  the  recovery 
system.  It  is  a  general  practice  of  producing  an  acid 
of  uniform  strength  with  the  acid  plant,  that  is,  by 
burning  sulphur  or  roasting  pyrites  and  to  accumulate 
same  in  storage  tanks.  Owing  to  the  intermittently 
occurring  discharge  of  relief  gas  and  liquor,  the  relief 
gas  is  then  either  used  alone  for  the  strengthening  or 
if  the  recovery  end  works  continuously  may  be  mixed 
with  a  portion  of  sulphur  dioxide  from  the  acid  plant. 
From  the  cooled  light  liquor  a  certain  portion  is  ad- 


mitted to  the  absorber  tanks  or  towers,  whatever  sys- 
tem may  be  used,  so  as  to  obtain  a  cooking  acid  of 
uniform  strength.  The  acid  produced  in  the  acid 
plant  has  its  proper  amount  of  lime  and  combined  when 
running  to  the  recovery  end,  where  tests  are  to  be 
made  periodically,  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  recovery  gas  and  liquid  to  be  added.  Larger  plants 
with  a  great  number  of  digesters  generally  work  the 
recovery  end  a  continuous  style,  as  here  sufficient  re- 
covery gas  and  liquid  is  always  at  hand. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sulphite  making  as  much 
as  eighteen  per  cent  and  more  of  sulphur  was  used; 
we  are  now  in  the  position  to  secure  the  same  effect 
with  ten  to  eleven  per  cent  through  the  employment  of 
an  efficient  recovery. 


PAPER  TESTING 

Specimen  Reports  as  Used  in  Some  Leading  British  Mills. 

By    A.  TEMPERLEY, 
Paper  Making  Depart,  Municipal  Technical  School,    Lancashire,  Bury. 

(Written  Specially  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 


In  reporting  on  customers'  or  competitors'  samples 
of  paper,  mill  chemists  and  outside  analysts  have  dif- 
ferent methods  of  expressing  their  results.  Simple, 
and  yet  useful  information  is  often  omitted  and  has 
to  be  ascertained  later  by  the  busy  superintendent. 
Also  in  technical  articles  describing  research  work 
dealing  with  examination  of  papers  made  and  tested, 
vital  information  regarding  practical  aspects  of  the 
subject  has  often  been  overlooked.  Readers  of  trade 
journals  have  asked  for  this  to  be  supplemented  be- 
fore valuable  tables  of  results  could  be  fully  utilized 
for  comparison.  Instances  could  be  cited  where  the 
substance,  composition,  type  of  apparatus  and  method 
of  making  strength  and  other  tests  have  been  omitted 
in  descriptions  of  paper  testing,  etc.  Even  rigid  speci- 
cations  drawn  up  by  large  buyers  of  paper  including 
Government  Departments,  essential  data  similar  to 
above  has  not  been  stated. 

Many  papers  are  chiefly  examined  for  the  relative 
proportions  of  fibres  and  percentage  of  ash.  Others 
more  closely  for  substance,  bulk,  tensile  or  bursting 
strength  and  stretch.  The  same  paper  may  require 
scrutiny  for  nature  and  degree  of  sizing  and  absorb- 
ency,  acidity  or  neutrality,  relative  density  or  specific 
gravity  and  opacity,  etc.  Other  samples  of  paper,  in- 
eluding  colored,  coated  and  specialties,  require  an  ex- 
perienced investigator  to  reveal  their  properties  and 
composition.  In  a  series  of  ordinary  papers  the  chief 
useful  points  for  the  mill  chemist  to  report  upon  quick- 
ly are  the  approximate  proportion  of  fibres,  amount  of 
ash,  sizing,  weight  per  area,  thickness  and  relative 
strength.  This  information,  when  neatly  tabulated, 
enables  the  busy  commercial  manager  or  mill  super- 
intendent to  quickly  survey  the  papers  and  enables 
him  to  give  insti-uction  for  the  right  kind  of  counter 
samples  and  quotations  to  meet  prospective  customers' 
requirements.  Or  this  data  can  be  used  to  investigate 
and  combat  any  complaints  as  well  as  to  record  any 
improvement  in  individual  makings  from  the  same  fur- 
nish. 


The  alert  mill  chemist  has  all  the  apparatus  ready 
overnight  to  deal  with  the  samples  of  paper  that  arrive 
by  the  morning's  mail,  and  this  enables  the  price  to  be 
given  a  little  later  by  wire  or  'phone,  if  necessary. 
The  samples  which  require  testing  are  generally  sent 
up  to  the  laboratory  with  the  customer's  name  or  ini- 
tials and  the  chemist  numbers  them  for  his  own  identi- 
fication and  record.  Bits  of  the  samples  are  boiled  in 
labelled  test  tubes  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  soda  to 
remove  any  size.  After  allowing  to  stand  a  short 
time  they  are  washed  and  then  emptied  into  a  small 
unglazed  mortar.  The  water  is  run  ofi',  and  a  few  gen- 
tle pats  of  the  pestle  soon  reduce  them  to  a  pulp. 
Small  portions  are  picked  out  with  a  pin  and  mounted 
on  a  glass  slide  ready  for  the  usual  examination  by  the 
microscope.  The  ash  is  estimated  at  the  same  time 
by  ignition  in  weighed  crucibles.  The  substance  and 
bulk  (thickness)  are  easily  found,  and  if  necessary 
translated  into  foreign  equivalents  by  reference  to  a 
table  or  by  direct  calculation.  In  the  case  of  a  small 
sample  of  irregular  shape,  which  has  to  be  returned, 
the  substance  is  obtained  without  measiiring,  by  weigh- 
ing it  and  comparing  the  ratio  with  a  similar  piece  cut 
from  a  standard  sheet  of  known  substance.  The  burst- 
ing strength  is  found  by  the  Mullen  apparatus  or  if 
a  very  small  piece  of  paper  on  the  Asheroft  tester. 
These  instruments  are  kept  in  careful  order  and  often 
compared  on  small  rolls  of  standard  papers.  In  the 
event  of  the  encjuiry  expressing  the  strength  on  one  of 
the  numerous  types  of  other  paper  testers  used  in  this 
country  and  abroad  reference  is  made  to  a  special  com- 
piled table  which  gives  the  approximate  equivalent 
strength  for  the  particular  class  and  substance  of 
paper  on  the  testing  apparatus  in  question.  The  test 
for  absorbeney  consists  of  weighing  separately  one  or 
two  small  pieces  of  the  paper  and  immersing  them 
for  one  minute  in  cold  water.  After  allowing  a  mo- 
ment or  two  to  drain  they  are  gently  pressed  by  the 
hand  between  a  few  sheets  of  Messrs.  Ford's  or  Craig's 
make  of  double  crown  60  lbs.  white  blotting,  and  ira- 
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mediately  weighed.  The  water  absorbed  is  averaged 
and  expressed  on  the  original  weight.  This  procedure 
in  ordinary  papers,  supplements  the  "feel,"  also  the 
results  obtained  by  the  pen  and  other  tests  for  com- 
paring the  relative  sizing  of  different  papers.  For  cer- 
tain classes  of  papers,  customers'  requirements  for  ab- 
sorbency  for  pasting  and  other  purposes  can  often  be 
met  at  a  reduced  cost  of  production  by  comparative 
tests  and  trials  made  on  above  lines. 

Coloi'ed  papers  are  regularly  and  specially  investi- 
gated at  the  present  time  for  type  of  dyestuffs  used, 
whether  anilines,  paste,  pigment  or  earth  colors,  also 
with  a  view  of  cost  and  conserving  the  stock  or  limit- 
ed supply.  When  customers  require  special  proper- 
ties in  addition  to  shade,  similar  to  fastness  to  light, 


alkaline  or  acid  pastes,  etc.,  a  list  of  suitable  colors 
in  stock  is  drawn  up  by  the  chemist  if  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  mill  foremen. 

The  general  report  of  a  series  or  an  individual  test 
is  made  out  by  the  chemist  on  a  duplicate  colored  form, 
one  part  of  which  he  retains  and  if  possible  attaches 
a  bit  of  the  sample  for  future  record.  The  other  copy 
is  filed  in  the  office  cabinet  along  with  the  enquiry  or 
order  and  being  colored  is  conspicuous  amongst  the  cor- 
respondence. 

The  following  is  a  typical  report  on  the  paper  used 
by  the  Government  Recruiting  Committee's  Appeal  for 
More  Men  during  the  present  war,  which  has  recently 
been  distributed  to  every  householder  in  the  United 
Kingdom : — 


REF.  No.  1. 


DATE,  March  1st,  1915.    SAMPLES  FROM :— British  Recruiting  Committee. 

DESCRIPTION— Various. 


Samples 
Marked. 


1  Large  Addressed  Envelope 

2  Reply  Envelope 


Substance 
General  20x30 
Description.     480  s|s 


M.  G.  Casing 
M.  G.  Casing 


4    Householder 's  Return 


411/2 


283/4 


3    Recruit 'g  Committee's  Appeal  Wove  Ct'ge  45^^ 


Wove  Ct'ge  3II/2 


5    His  Majesty 's  Army  Form  B.  White  Print.  231^ 


Burst-  Absorb- 
Thick-     ing.  ency 
ness  Strength  of 
1-1000  (Mullen)  Water, 
inch.     Lbs.  % 


1000 

41/2 
1000 

4 

1000 

31/2 

1000 

21/2 

1000 


Approximate 
Composition. 

% 


Chemical  Wood    50  per  cent. 
36       20    Mechanical  Wood  50  per  cent. 
No  loading  or  starch. 

Chemical  Wood    50  per  cent. 
211/4    32    Mechanical  Wood  42  per  cent. 


29 


20 


Esparto 
Ash 


5  per  cent. 
3  per  cent. 


Chemical  Wood  96  per  cent. 
29    Ash  (clay)  4  per  cent. 


Chemical  Wood  80  per  cent. 

271/2  Cotton  I6I/2  "  " 
Ash  (Clay)  31/2  "  " 

Chemical  Wood  82  per  cent. 

541/2  Ash  (Clay)  18  per  cent. 


REMARKS : — No.  3,  traces  of  Esparto  and  animal  size  present ;  No.  4,  slightly  tub  sized. 


Below  is  a  specimen  blank  report  sheet  for  indi- 
vidual tests.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  periodically 
all  these  tests  are  indexed  and  the  average  proper- 
ties and  composition  recorded  for  guidance.  In  some 
mills  youths  and  young  women  carry  out  the  testing 
of  paper  and  dyestuffs  after  being  duly  trained  either 
in  Technical  School  or  in  the  mill  laboratory. 

Ref.  No    191 

Sample  from  

Description  

Substance,  D.  Crown,  480  sis      lbs.       Bulk  inch. 


Bursting  Strength,  Mullen  lbs. 

Composition 

Mineral  Matter  per 

Chemical  Wood  per 

Mechanical  Wood  per 

Esparto  per 

Size  and  Starch  present   . 

Remarks  


1000 
Absorbency 


cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
cent. 


NEW  LINES  FOR  CANADA. 

The  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.  Merritton,  Ont.,  have 
now  placed  upon  the  market  their  new  lines  in  parch- 
mentine  or  greaseproof,  and  glassine  papers,  which  are 
being  favorably  received  by  the  trade,  the  samples  be- 
ing well  up  to  the  mark.  The  necessary  equipment 
was  installed  some  months  ago  and  experiments  have 
been  conducted  for  several  weeks.  The  greaseproof 
paper  was  the  first  to  make  its  appearance  and  this  has 
been  followed  by  glassine.  Both  lines  are  made  in 
weights  from  24  to  50  pounds  and  come  in  any  size 
sheet  or  rolls,  in  bleached,  half  bleached  and  unbleach- 
ed greaseproof  i)aper  is  largely  used  by  meat  mer- 
chants, packers  and  others  while  glassine  is  employed 
for  in  wrapping  confectionery,  bread  and  other  lines 
as  well  as  for  window  envelopes  etc.  These  papers  are 
the  first  of  their  kind  to  be  manufactured  in  Canada 
and  are  turned  out  at  the  Lybster  plant.  The  Lincoln 
Paper  Mills  Co.  are  also  making  supercalendered  kraft 
of  the  weight  of  25  pounds.  This  is  another  new  line 
with  them  which  is  developing  well. 
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THE  GREAT  CHINA  CLAY  DEPOSITS  OF 
CORNWALL,  ENGLAND 


By    ARTHUR  LAKES 


On  my  first  visit  to  these  celebrated  deposits  at  St. 
Austell  some  thirty  years  ago  development  was  in  its 
infancy.  The  evidences  of  prospecting  work  then  in 
progress  M^ere  milky  streams  issuing  from  the  granite 
hills  and  whitening  the  waters  of  the  rivers.  Since 
then  the  china  clay  industry  of  Cornwall  has  grown 
to  be  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  of  its  kind. 

On  leaving  the  quaint  little  town  of  St.  Austell  we 
were  at  once  in  the  heart  of  the  china  clay  field.  On 
either  side  of  the  valleys,  and  on  the  hills  and  sur- 
rounding country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are 
enormous  gray  dumps  representing  the  worthless  de- 
bris thrown  out  in  developing  the  clay  from  great 
crater-like  pits  of  ' '  gloryholes ' '  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  in  diameter  and  several  hundred  ft.  in  depth. 
The  scene  reminded  one  of  pictures  of  the  surface  of 
the  moon  with  its  multitudinous  craters  and  mounds. 

The  existence  of  the  clay  has  been  known  for  over 
100  years,  but  the  industry  dates  over  the  past  50 
years.  The  clay  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
granite. 


depth  reached  in  the  pits,  this  by  no  means  represents 
the  full  depth  of  the  clay  deposits.  Borings  have  been 
put  down  500  ft.  or  more  without  bottoming  it.  In 
some  quarries  a  series  of  closely  parallel  tin-bearing 
lodes  outcrop  and  cut  down  through  the  clay  meas- 
ures. It  is  significant  of  the  origin  and  decomposition 
of  the  clays  that  the  principal  clay  zones  run  parallel 
with  the  principal  tin  veins  of  the  country.  Heated 
solutions  and  gases  that  were  connected  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  tin  veins,  rising  from  great  depths 
through  fissures,  doubtless  decomposed  the  rocks  ad- 
jacent to  the  veins  and  formed  the  china  clay.  Fluor- 
spar and  tourmaline  minerals  originating  through  the 
agency  of  fluorine  and  boracic  gases,  found  common 
to  both  tin  veins  and  china  clay,  point  to  the  same 
origin  for  both. 

In  some  of  these  quarries,  clay  was  being  broken 
up  and  washed  down  into  "sand  pits"  or  "Micas" 
where  after  a  process  of  purification,  it  was  pumped 
to  the  surface  by  Cornish  pumps  which  also  drained 
the  pits. 


Ancient  Carclase  Tin  Mine,  now  a  Clay  Pit. 


"Overburden"  is  Granite, 
overlooking  granite. 


Tin  veins  traverse  both  clay  and  the 


Along  our  road  we  passed  several  clay  tanks  under 
large  sheds  called  "drys",  and  open  tanks  where  the 
milky  streams  from  the  quarries  and  hills  are  allowed 
to  settle  and  the  impurities  are  removed.  The  clay 
when  sufficiently  dried  and  consistent  is  cut  up  in 
blocks,  shovelled  onto  railroad  cars  and  transported 
by  special  steamers  over  the  world  from  sea  ports  in 
the  vicinity. 

Towards  the  eastern  outskirts  of  tlie  district  were 
a  great  number  of  huge  clay  pits.  Some  of  these  quar- 
ries are  worked  for  china-clay  only,  others  for  what  is 
called  "China  Stone"  or  "Cornisli  Stone"  a  partially 
altered  granite,  composed  mainly  of  quartz  and  feld- 
spar. This  rock  is  ground  under  millstones  and  the 
ground-up  material  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  resem- 
bling commercial  salt,  is  shipped  without  washing.  It 
is  used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  chinaware. 
Near  the  bottom  of  some  of  these  pits  was  a  zone  of 
china  stone  stained  purple  by  fluorspar.  This  "pur- 
ple-rock" is  in  great  demand  for  china  manufacture. 

Although  from  20  to  300  ft.  is  the  average  available 


In  The  Canadian  Mining  Journal. 


After  examining  the  eastern  section  of  the  field  in 
the  neighborliood  of  Trevistock,  we  drove  to  Henbar- 
row  district,  typical  of  the  western  division.  This  re- 
gion is  the  highest  in  Cornwall,  attaining  an  altitude 
of  upwards  of  1,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  It  consists  of 
rolling  hills  and  moors  dotted  over  with  clay  dumps 
and  pits,  with  rivulets  of  milk-white  water"  pourin- 
down  into  the  river  below. 

Typical  of  the  clay-pits  is  the  "Carclase  mine" 
which  was  worked  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Phoeni- 
cians as  a  tin  mine  whilst  to-day  it  is  developed  foi- 
clay  alone.  A  number  of  tin  leads  and  quartz  veins  ap- 
pear in  parallel  courses  on  the  sides  of  the  pit,  cutting 
through  the  granite  ' '  overburden ' '  down  into  the  clay 
beds  beneath. 

Near  the  bottom  men  were  breaking  down  the  clay 
with  broad-bladed  mattocks  called  "Dubbies".  Tlio 
workers  are  aided  by  water-falls  from  a  flume  above. 
The  broken-up  and  partially  dissolved  clay  is  washed 
down  into  a  "Sand  pit"  where  the  quartz"  of  the  gra- 
nite is  separated  by  precipitation.  Thence  the  par- 
tially purified  clay  passes  on  into  long  vats  called 
"Micas"  or  "Mica-drags"  where  the  mica  is  precipi- 
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tated  and  got  rid  of,  leaving  the  clay  nearly  pure.  The 
purified  material  in  some  cases  passes  down  into  a  pit 
or  shaft  below  the  bottom  of  the  workings  as  at  Car- 
elase,  thence  through  a  tunnel  in  the  hill  to  the  neigh- 
boring village  or  else  is  pumped  direct  to  the  surface 
by  Cornish  pumps  and  descends  by  gravity  through 


Shipping-  China  Clay,  Fowey,  Eng. 

earthenware  pipes  to  the  same  place.  There  it  settles 
in  large  open,  as  well  as  covered,  tanks  or  "Drys" 
till  it  has  attained  sufficient  consistency  to  admit  of 
being  broken  up  and  shovelled  on  the  railway  cars 
and  taken  to  the  nearest  sea-i3orts. 

Analysis  and  uses  of  china  clay. — China  clay  is  a 
hydrated  silicilate  of  alumina. 

An  average  analysis  gives : 

Per  cent. 


Silica   46.32 

Alumina   40.27 

Magnesia   .44 

Carbonate  of  Lime   .36 

Water   12.67 

Loss   .20 


100.00 

In  its  natural  state  the  clay  is  plastic  and  gritty,  the 
latter  due  to  grains  of  quartz. 

About  60,000  tons  of  china  stone  is  annually  pro- 
duced. The  output  of  china  clay  in  1809,  twenty-nine 
years  after  its  discovery,  was  1,700  tons  and  in  1908 
721,416  tons.  At  the  present  it  approaches  1,000,000 
tons. 

There  has  been  great  increase  in  the  indiistry  within 
the  past  few  years.  New  lands  are  still  being  taken 
up  and  new  clay  pits  opened.  This  industry  has  far 
outstripped  in  value  and  importance  the  time-honored 
industries  for  which  Cornwall  was  formerly  noted  such 
as  the  mining  of  tin,  copper  and  lead. 

The  chief  shipping  ports  in  Cornwall  are  at  Fowey 
and  Cliarleston,  by  special  steamers,  carrying  each  some 
four  to  five  tlu)usand  tons,  to  Aiuerica  and  varioiis 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  clay  is  shipped  in  bulk 
or  in  barrels,  each  barrel  holding  1,000  lbs.  of  clay. 

Origin  of  the  Cornish  china  stone  and  china  clay. — 
These  reimirkable  deposits  are  derived  from  the  sub- 
terranean decomposition  of  the  native  granite  on  a 
vast  scale.  This  decomposition  was  not  due  as  might 
have  been  supposed  to  surface  waters  percolating 
down\vai-(ls  froin  above ;  but  from  heated  waters  and 
gases  ascending  froin  below.  This  is  clearly  shown  in 


many  of  the  pits  where  a  heavy  overburden  of  hard 
massive  or  partially  altered  granite  has  to  be  passed 
through  to  reach  the  underlying  clay. 

Origin  of  China  Clay. 

At  an  early  period,  heated  magmatic  waters  and 
gases  arose  from  great  depths  into  the  granite  and, 
whilst  tilling  its  cleavage  cracks  and  fault-fissures 
with  solutions  of  tin  and  silica  decomposed  the  sur- 
rounding granite  on  a  vast  scale  and  to  an  unknown 
but  great  depth.  By  elimination  of  the  alkalies  and 
sihca  of  the  feldspar;;,  partially  altered  and  completely 
decomposed  granite  resulted,  the  one  in  china  stone 
the  other  clay  or  kaolin. 

The  history  of  china  clay  and  the  Cornish  deposits. 

—"Kaolin,"  the  technical  name  for  china  clav,  is  from 
"Kaoloug"  or  "Kauling"  a  hill  near  King-tibichin 
in  China,  where  the  clay  was  first  discovered  and 
worked.  Kauling  means  a  lofty  hill  or  ridge.  The 
clay  from  this  locality  was  first  sent  to  Europe  by  a 
Jesuit  Missionary  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century. 
A  similar  white  clay  was  later  found  at  Ane  near 
Schneeberg  in  Saxony  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  laying  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated 
Dresden-ware.  It  was  also  found  near  Limoges,  Pran- 
ce. In  England  kaolin  was  discovered  in  Cornwall  in 
1755  and  "hard-paste"  china  was  manufactured  at 
Plymouth  and  Bristol  in  1760. 

The  Chinese  used  the  clay  for  domestic  ware.  The 
process  Avas  kept  secret,  till  revealed  by  Jesuits.  China 
gave  the  name  to  the  clay.  The  word  "Clay"  is  from 
the  German  "Klei"  meaning  to  stick.  Porcelain  is  an 
Italian  word.  Porcelain  was  unknown  in  England 
until  specimens  were  brought  from  China.  The  possi- 
bilities of  British  deposits  Avere  long  unknown  and  un- 
recognized.   The  first  efforts  in  porcelain  manufac- 


Mica  Drags,  North  Rose  Co.,  Cornwall,  Eng. 


ture  were  from  imported  clay  and  not  until  Wedge- 
wood's  day  were  the  natural  china  clay  resources  of 
Cornwall  ai)preciated  or  used.  Porcelain  was  called 
"(;hine"  in  India  and  the  East.  It  was  also  known 
as  "(Miiney",  "Cheney"  ami  "Clianey". 

Tlu'  discovery  that  the  ingredients  used  by  tlie, 
C'hinese  abound  in  Cornwall  was  by  a  young  Quaker, 
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William  Cooksworthy  in  1755.  Being  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  he  experiniented  with  the 
stone  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  and  established  a  pottery 
at  Plymouth  in  1760. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  china 
porcelain  found  its  Avay  into  Europe.  The  Florentines 


Shipping  China  Clay,  Fowey,  Eng. 

copied  the  Chinese.  The  Jesuit,  Father  Entreeolles, 
introduced  china  clay  into  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

China  clays  have  been  discovered  in  Pennsylvania 
and  North  Carolina,  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  France, 
Russia  and  Sweden,  usually  derived  from  decompo- 
sition of  granite,  but  sometimes  simply  from  that  of 
Cretaceous  strata.  The  better  qualities  of  Cornish- 
clay  are  unequalled  elsewhere. 

Kaolin  gives  plasticity  to  the  china  paste  and  secures 
retention  of  form  for  the  ware  in  the  kiln.  Petun- 
zite  or  china  stone  gives  translucent  qualities  to  porce- 
lain. 

Uses  of  china  clay. — Besides  for  porcelain,  it  is 
principally  used  in  paper-making,  rendering  the  paper 
smooth  and  opaque;  it  is  readily  incorporated  in  the 
fibre  and  adheres  closely  to  it.  It  is  also  used  in  cot- 
ton-sizing and  bleaching,  in  alum-cake,  linoleum,  floor- 
cloth, ultramarine,  asbestos-rubber,  soap,  oil,  paint 
and  chemicals.  The  main  use  of  china  stone  is  in 
strongtlicning  the  body  of  porcelain  and  glazing, 

Modes  of  development  and  working  of  china  clay 
mines. — The  first  thing  to  determine  in  new  china  clay 
property  is  whether  there  is  sufficient  depth  and  area 
of  clay  to  be  worth  working.  This  is  proven  by  boring 
and  by  trial  pits.  A  shaft,  called  a  "washing-shaft" 
IS  then  sunk  in  the  centre  of  the  clay  area  and  to  the 
bottom.  Another  called  the  "engine  shaft"  is  sunk 
on  the  edge  of  the  deposit  to  accommodate  a  Cornish 
pump.  A  tunnel  is  driven  connecting  the  bottom  of 
both  shafts.  The  overburden,  which  may  be  from  10 
to  50  ft.  thick  or  more  of  "meat"  earth  "Killas"  or 
granite  is  then  removed  from  around  the  top  of  the 
"washing  shaft"  by  tram-waggons.  Water  is  brought 
in  at  diff(!rent  points  to  wash  down  the  uncovered 
clay  until  the  deposit  is  exhausted. 

For  washing,  water  is  brought  by  wooden  conduits 
or  launders.  Before  turning  on  the  stream  a  portion 
of  the  exposed  bed  is  broken  up  by  "dubbies"  or  large 
broad  bladed  mattocks.  The  tracks  caused  by  this 
breaking  up  is  called  a  "Streak".  A  stream  of  great 
force  is  let  down  over  the  area  of  the  streak.  Water 
separates  the  clay  and  mica  from  the  sand  and  stones. 


At  the  bottom  of  the  pit  quartz  sand  is  caught  in 
framed  pits  called  sand  pits  or  drags.  Some  clay  or 
mica  continues  its  course  over  the  drags  until  the  wash- 
ing shaft  is  reached,  down  which  it  flows  and  thence 
through  the  connecting  level  into  the  bottom  of  the 
pumiiing  shaft.  Riuming  water  holds  the  clay  and 
mica  in  suspension.  The  coarser  grains  of  quartz  are 
deposited  in  the  drags  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  Light- 
er particles  of  clay  pass  on  in  a  milkj^  stream  into  the 
washing  shaft.  The  clay  in  siispension  is  pumped  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pumping  shaft  to  the  surface 
and  carried  by  earthen  pipes  to  the  entrance  of  the 
micas  which  occupy  a  series  of  parallel  channels.  These 
mica  drags,  usually  about  200  feet  long,  2  feet  deep  and 
divided  lengthwise,  bring  about  total  separation  of  the 
clay  from  the  mica  in  suspension.  Fluid  clay  comes  out 
of  the  pipe  running  from  the  works  and,  entering  the 
micas  from  the  top  end,  is  distributed  over  the  whole 
area.  The  stream  at  the  end  of  its  course  passes  through 
copper  gauze  mesh  3,000  holes  to  the  inch.  Mica  ex- 
tracted by  gravitation  is  used  for  coarse  goods. 

Clay  tarnished  by  mica  is  of  inferior  quality.  Some- 
times when  the  clay  it  opened  on  the  top  of  a  steep 
hill  it  is  not  pumped  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
but  comes  up  on  the  hillside  through  a  tunnel  from  the 
pit  bottom,  the  clay  running  in  the  "mica"  at  the 
lower  level.  The  common  'Cornish-engine'  pump  of 
Bolton  and  Watt  type  of  a  century  ago  is  used  to  a 
depth  of  300  ft.  Electric  power  is  now  being  introdu- 
ced in  some  of  the  mines. 

The  drys. — These  consist  of  open  as  well  as  covered 
tanks  of  rectangular  shape.  At  Charleston  harbor  is 
a  good  example  of  recei\'ing  tanks  and  drys  and  alsi, 
of  the  mode  of  shipping  of  special  steamers.  White 
clay  pours  down  as  a  liquid  from  the  hills  above  the 
port  openly  or  through  pipes  into  the  receiving  tanks. 
These  are  a  series  of  large  rectangular  structures,  8  to 


Drying  Clay,  Cornwall,  Eng. 

10  ft.  deep  and  over  100  ft.  long.  In  total  length  thev 
are  280ft.,  which  is  the  length  of  the  adjacent  shed  cov- 
ering the  dry  tanks  preparing  for  shipping. 

In  this  shed  the  tanks  are  18ft.  wide,  5  to  6ft.  deep, 
paved  with  broad  fire-clay  tiles  resting  on  a  series  of 
flues  traversing  the  dry  from  end  to  end,  eross-Avise. 
Heat  is  supplied  from  a  furnace  at  the  end  of  the 
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building.  The  clay  from  the  receiving  tanks  just  above 
tlie  drys  passes  into  the  latter  in  a  liquid  stream  like 
cream  and  spreads  out  and  accumulates  on  top  of  the 
tiles  to  a  thickness  of  6  or  8  ins.  When  this  layer  has 
by  drying  attained  the  consistency  of  cheese  or  butter, 
it  is  cut  up  in  blocks  and  shovelled  into  the  railway  cars 
below  the  dry  and  thence  it  is  taken  to  a  steam  boat. 
The  water  contained  in  the  liquid  clay  of  the  upper  or 
receiving  tanks  is  let  out  by  wooden  plugs.  The  clay 
juay  be  left  to  settle  in  the  receiving  tanks  for  four 
to  six  weeks.  When  the  clay  in  the  dry  is  sufficiently 
consistent,  wagons  are  run  onto  a  platform,  movable 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  so  the  clay  can 
be  ])laced  at  any  required  spot.  It  is  divided  into  blocks 


of  a  suitable  size  for  lifting  on  a  shovel  and  may  be 
removed  to  a  linhay  or  store-room  to  admit  of  the 
moisture  being  driven  off  more  rapidly.  Drying  takes 
from  one  to  three  days.  Too  rapid  heating  of  the  flues 
takes  the  nature  out  of  the  clay.  Dry  clay  from  the 
linhay  is  either  sent  away  in  bulk  or  packed  into  sacks 
or  barrels.  From  the  time  the  china  clay  is  washed 
to  the  time  it  is  dried  is  about  six  to  eight  weeks. 

In  preparing  this  article  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
the  various  china  clay  companies  at  St.  Austell  and 
particularly  to  the  North  &  Rose  Co.,  for  illustrations 
and  other  data,  also  to  Mr.  W.  Cune  for  guidance  over 
the  area  and  for  much  scientific  and  geological  infor- 
mation. 


FORESTRY  AND 

By    THOMAS  J. 

It  may  argue  the  possession  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  assurance  for  one  interested  in  the  utilization  of 
woods  in  paper-making  to  set  before  scientific  fores- 
ters and  students  of  forestry  any  account  of  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  the  destruction  of  trees.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  a  venturesome  thing  to  do  a  de- 
cade ago,  before  reforestation,  and  foresters  them- 
selves had  realized  the  service  they  could  render  a 
great  industry  by  establishing  rules  for  cutting  and 
replanting. 

Conservation  of  Timberlands  by  Papermakers. 

As  the  eonsumi)tion  of  wood  in  the  manufactiire  of 
paper  is  about  three  times  in  excess  of  its  natural 
rate  of  production,  the  paper  industry  is  confronted 
with  an  impending  scarcity  of  material,  and  el¥orts 
are  being  made  by  reforestation  and  tree  culture  to 
save  the  industry.  The  great  and  prosperous  corpor- 
ations engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper 
ai'e  looking  for  relief  to  foresters  trained  in  schools  like 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  who  are  able 
to  put  into  practice  the  principles  of  conservation  and 
reproduction  of  timber,  which  they  have  studied  under 
al)le  masters. 

The  tendency  is  increasing  among  the  really  im- 
portant producers  of  pulp  and  paper  to  treat  timber 
tracts  as  the  agriculturist  does  his  cereal  crops,  the 
harvesting  being  carefully  regulated,  the  care  of  young 
and  gi'owing  plants  with  regard  to  light  and  shade 
studied,  and  the  subsequent  planting  of  cut-over  areas 
carefuUly  observed.  Experience  has  taught  them  that 
si)ruee  and  pine  should  be  grown  the  same  as  any  other 
croj).  In  the  St.  Maurice  Valley,  Quebec,  where  the 
Laiirentide  Company  has  control  of  some  2,350  s((uare 
miles  of  timberlands,  comprising  some  of  the  most  ac- 
cessible pulpwood  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  a 
sii|)ply  that  would  seem  to  be  of  endless  duration,  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  be  all  cut,  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption,  within  a  period  of  between  fifty  and 
seventy-five  years.  Hence  the  necessity  of  replant- 
ing yearly  as  a  provision  for  the  future. 
Forestry  Policy  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company. 

1  may  be  permitted  to  instance  the  policy  and  prac- 
tice of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
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which  owns,  operates  and  cultivates  large  boundaries 
of  spruce  timber  lands  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
the  great  portion  of  which  is  being  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper. 

This  company  began  cutting  at  one  edge  of  the 
boundary  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since 
conducted  its  operations  upon  the  most  approved  scien- 
tific plan  for  timber  conservation.  All  the  young  trees 
which  are  not  more  than  ten  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  stump  are  left  standing.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
native  growth  of  seedlings,  which  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  many  places,  are  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  distributed.  In  this  way,  the  barren  spots  are 
planted,  and  the  dense  growth  thinned  out  to  good 
purpose. 

The  principal  thing  to  which  the  company  devotes 
its  attention  is  the  protection  of  the  forest  against  fires ; 
for  when  that  is  done,  the  work  of  reproduction  is  well 
cared  for  by  nature;  all  the  trees  want  is  a  chance 
for  their  life.  In  operating  their  timber  limits  the 
company  clears  the  right  of  way  along  the  line  of  its 
logging  roads  for  a  distance  of  100  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  track;  thus  minimizing  the  chance  of  fire  being 
started  by  sparks  from  the  locomotives.  The  entix-e 
boundary  is  constantly  patrolled  dui-ing  those  sea- 
sons when  fire  would  burn  in  the  timber,  and  every 
possible  precaution  taken  to  prevent  the  flames  from 
starting. 

Every  crew  working  in  the  woods  or  on  the  rail- 
road is  organized  as  a  fire-fighting  company,  with  in- 
structions to  quit  all  other  work  immediately  and 
proceed  to  the  stamping  out  of  any  fire  that  may  be 
reported.  The  result  is  that  witliin  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  acerage  burned  over  has  been  quite  insigni- 
ficant, and  the  young  trees  thus  protected  have  made 
such  rapid  growth  that  where  the  operations  first 
began  pulpwpod  could  now  be  taken  in  quantities  that 
would  compare  favorably  with  much  of  the  Canadian 
territory. 

Such,  however,  is  the  extent  of  the  holdings  of  this 
company  that  no  second  cutting  will  take  place  pi'ob- 
ably  for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  there  will  be  a  lunv  forest  ready  for  the 
harvest.  The  trees  will  not  be  so  large,  of  course,  as 
many  of  the  trees  of  the  origiiud  growth,  but  it  will 
be  a  young  and  vigorous  growtli  that  will  many  times 
repay  its  owners  for  the  care  taken  in  its  production. 
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By  a  contim;ance  of  this  method,  which,  though  ap- 
parently expensive,  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  satis- 
factory", it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  paper  mills  de- 
pendent upon  this  source  of  supply  may  be  continuous- 
ly operated  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

The  Tree  is  Preferred  Material. 

There  is  a  great  abundance  of  fibrous  plants  suitable 
for  papermaking,  but  the  cheapest  and  best  available 
material  is  wood.  Those  who  have  advocated  the  use 
of  other  plants,  such  as  the  milkweed,  asparagus,  sug- 
ar cane,  rice,  flax,  etc.,  have  not  always  considered  the 
obstacles  inherent  thereto.  The  enormous  quantity  re- 
quired, and  the  labor  to  collect  and  convert  them  into 
serviceable  papermaking  material,  not  to  speak  of  their 
low  yield  of  fibre— the  highest  being  35  per  cent,  and 
the  average  15  per  cent — are  factors  adverse  to  their 
commercial  employment.  Again,  some  cannot  be  pro- 
fitably bleached  and  others  lose  so  much  in  prepara- 
tion that  they  cease  to  be  economical.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  no  other  fibrous  plant  can  replace  the  tree  as  a 
source  of  cheap  paper. 

Woods  Used  in  Papermaking. 

Although  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  that  news- 
print can  be  made  from  upwards  of  twenty  different 
woods  in  addition  to  spruce,  in  commercial  work  the 
substitutes  for  spruce  are  confined  to  balsam,  fir,  jack 
pine  and  hemlock,  used  alone  or  in  admixture  with 
spruce,  none,  however,  in  any  great  quantity,  except 
perhaps  balsam,  which  is  used  freely;  some  mills,  in- 
deed, making  no  distinction  between  spruce  and  bal- 
sam and  using  both  as  they  are  cut. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  in  the  paper  industry 
that  with  improved  methods  of  grinding,  the  use  of 
duller  stones,  and  lighter  pressure,  balsam  could  be 
substituted  wholly  fqr  spruce;  while  jack  pine  enters 
largely  into  the  manufacture  of  pulp  for  newsprint, 
where'  it  can  be  obtained  locally.  Where  spruce  was 
formerly  used  altogether  in  the  sulphite  process,  it  is 
being  displaced  to  some  extent  by  hemlock  and  jack 
pine,  and  some  serviceable  newsprint  paper  has  been 
made  from  combinations  of  different  ground  wood 
pulps,  mixed  with  about  one-quarter  of  their  com- 
bined weight  of  (piick-cooked  sulphite  hemlock ;  tamar- 
ack has  also  been  used  of  late  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  pulp  by  the  sulphite  pro- 
cess. 

The  Two  Chief  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture. 

Trees  are  converted  into  pulp  and  paper  by  two 
main  processes  involving  several  subdivisions.  The 
pulp  may  be  produced  by  the  simple  pi-ocess  of  press- 
ing pieces  of  wood  against  a  revolving  grindstone  un- 
der a  stream  of  water  so  as  to  tear  the  fibres  apart, 
this  constituting  ground  wood  or  mechanical  pulp; 
or  the  wood  may  be  boiled  with  chemicals  under  pres- 
sure until  the  fibres  are  set  free  from  their  enveloping 
bodies,  juices,  resins,  gums,  etc.,  to  reveal  chemical 
pulp  or  cellulose,  which  is  named  according  to  the 
chemical  process  employed,  either  sulphite,  soda  or 
sulphate  pulp. 

Although  chemically  prepared  pulp  forms  part  of  the 
body  of  newsprint  paper,  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
this"  variety  of  [)aper  that  wood  is  directly  consumed 
without  the  intervention  of  chemicals.  The  finer  grades 
of  writing,  book  and  magazine  papers  consist  wholly 
of  chemical  pulp,  which  is  produced  either  from  rags 
or  wood,  but  mostly  they  are  of  mixed  sulphite  and 
soda  pulps  of  wood. 


Ordinary  newsprint  paper  is  not  endowed  with  long 
life,  its  large  content  of  ground  wood  being  respon- 
sible for  its  perishable  nature.  The  fibres  stripped  from 
the  tree  in  the  grinding  process  carry  with  them  the 
sap,  resin  and  lignin  of  the  wood,  and  these  undergo 
oxidation  and  discoloration  in  contact  with  the  air,  so 
that  the  sheet  rapidly  becomes  brown  and  brittle  and 
finally  crumbles  to  decay.  All  papers  made  from 
mixtures  of  ground  wood  and  chemical  pulps  are  last- 
ing, according  to  the  amount  of  either  one  of  these 
pulps  present,  the  ground  wood  being  the  element  of 
weakness. 

From  the  Tree  to  the  Web  of  Paper. 

As  a  point  of  departure  for  a  view  of  the  process  of 
paper  making  nothing,  perhaps,  will  serve  so  well  as 
a  piece  of  ordinary  newsprint  paper. 

Roughly  speaking,  newsprint  stock  is  composed  of 
about  seventy-five  parts  of  tree  substance  torn  from 
the  peeled  stem  by  a  revolving  grindstone  under  wa- 
ter; twenty -five  parts  of  chemical  pulp  produced  by 
boiling  the  wood  under  pressure  in  a  solution  of  lime 
and  sulphur,  so  as  to  set  free  the  fibres  by 
dissolving  the  substances  that  united  them;  five 
to  ten  parts  of  white  clay  (kaolin),  washed 
and  sieved  many  times  to  make  it  fine  enough 
to  cost  the  micrsocopic  fibres  of  the  wood,  fill 
up  the  spaces  between  them,  and  so  impart  weight 
and  an  even  surface  to  the  paper ;  two  to  five  parts  of 
rosin,  distributed  in  alkaline  solution  among  the  mixed 
fibres  in  the  early  stages  of  manufacture,  and  after- 
wards precipitated  on  the  fibres  by  alum,  give  the  fin- 
ished paper  a  surface  resistance  to  the  absorption  of 
ink;  then,  there  is  added  a  varying  but  minute  pro- 
portion of  mixed  dyestuffs  to  overcome  the  yellowish 
color  of  the  raw  wood  pulp. 

The  ideal  location  for  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  is  a  well 
wooded  region,  broken  up  with  Avatereourses  for  car- 
rying the  logs  and  jjroviding  power  for  the  operation  of 
the  mills.  In  such  a  plant  the  logs  are  drawn  from  the 
river  or  sluice  to  the  slasher  or  gangways,  where  they 
are  cut  in  lengths,  varying  from  two  to  four  feet  each, 
according  to  the  form  of  grinder  used  subsequently. 
The  short  logs  pass  on  from  the  slasher  to  the  barker 
room,  where  they  are  peeled  before  being  deposited  in 
the  grinders.  The  grinders  in  use  are  of  tAvo  kinds,  one 
a  pocket  grinder,  which  accommodates  three  or  four  2- 
foot  sticks  of  wood,  and  the  other  a  magazine  grinder, 
of  German  invention,  which  can  be  charged  with  twelve 
cords  of  wood  at  a  time,  the  sticks  being  of  full-cord 
size  4-feet  long. 

Under  a  stream  of  water  the  pulpy  fibres  are  torn 
from  the  wood,  pressed  lengthwise  against  the  grind- 
stone in  such  a  way  as  not  to  divide  the  fibres  but  to 
preserve  them  as  much  as  possible  in  their  greatest 
length.  It  is  inevitable,  however,  that  the  fibres  should 
break  in  grinding  and  be  more  or  less  macerated  in  the 
process,  all  of  which  adds  to  the  weakness  of  the 
groundwood. 

The  soft  pulpy  mass,  diluted  by  the  stream  of  water 
directed  against  the  grindstone,  flows  by  gravity  to  a 
screening  apparatus  where  the  slivers  and  splinters  are 
caught.  The  liquid  pulp  undergoes  a  number  of  other 
screening,  straining,  and  dehydrating  processes  before 
it  is  allowed  to  floAV  by  gravity  to  the  slush  tank,  from 
which  it  is  afterwards  pumped  to  the  wet  machines  for 
conversion  into  laps  for  storage,  or  is  ready  for  the 
beating  engine  in  the  beater  room  of  the  paper  mill. 
A  Modern  Development. 

The  ideal  location  for  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  has  been 
described.  A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  deemed 
almost  impossible  to  operate  a  paper  mill  at  any  dis- 
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tance  from  the  sources  of  supply  of  wood  and  water, 
but  there  have  been  some  interesting  developments  in 
the  industry  during  the  past  ten  years.  Water  and 
steam  are  being  displaced  by  electricity  as  motive 
power  and  it  is  now  possible  to  manufacture  paper  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  metropolis  like  New  York.  For  a 
few  years  past  a  paper  mill  has  been  operated  success- 
fully on  the  South  Brooklyn  waterfront.  The  pulps 
and  purchased  readymade,  the  groundwood  in  Canada 
and  the  chemical  pulp  in  Sweden,  and  delivered  at  the 
dock  of  the  mill  in  large  bales.  Here  the  pulp  is  shred- 
ded and  diluted  with  water  before  being  pumped  to  the 
mixing  tubs  and  beating  engines  of  the  mill  proper. 

The  Various  Chemical  Processes 

The  chemical  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  news- 
print paper  is  called  sulphite  cellulose  in  the  trade,  or 
"sulphite"  for  short.  It  is  made  by  boiling  chipped 
spruce  or  hemlock  wood  under  pressure  in  a  liquid 
formed  by  passing  the  vapors  or  burning  sulphur 
through  milk  of  lime  well  diluted  with  water  in  tanks, 
or  by  drawing  the  cooled  gas  through  towers  in  which 
limestone  is  placed  and  down  which  water  trickles, 
which  absorbs  the  sulphur  gas  and  in  contact  with  the 
lime  yields  bisulphite  of  lime  liquor,  the  active  solvent 
agent. 

Tlie  chief  process  for  the  conversion  of  wood  into 
paper  pulp  means  of  chemical  solutions  are  known  as 
the  sulphite,  the  soda,  and  the  sulphate.  In  the  sidphite 
process  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
wood  is  recovered  as  cellulose  fibre ;  the  yield  is  less  in 
the  soda  process,  which  is  only  adapted  for  soft  woods 
like  poplar,  bass,  and  cottonwood;  while  the  sulphate 
process,  which  is  largely  displacing  the  older  soda  pro- 
cess, gives  a  yield  of  fibre  equal  in  amount  to  the  sul- 
phite process,  and  almost  any  kind  of  wood,  sawmill 
waste,  etc.,  can  be  reduced  by  it. 

Treatment  of  Pulp  in  the  Beater. 

It  is  an  old  axiom  with  papermakers  that  the  paper 
is  made  in  the  beater.  Here  the  groundwood  receives 
its  admixture  of  sulphite  pulp  and  the  coloring  matter, 
clay  rosin,  and  alum,  which  go  to  make  up  the  body  of 
newsprint  paper.  After  the  addition  of  the  required 
proportion  of  sulphite  pulp,  and  a  carefully  measured 
quantity  of  hhie  and  red  dyestuff  to  correct  the  yellow 
tone  of  the  groundwood,  the  clay  is  added,  followed  by 
rosin  sizing  (made  by  emulsifying  rosin  with  soda  ash) 
and  a  qiiantity  of  alum,  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  ro- 
sin throughout  the  fibres,  where  it  serves  to  make  the 
finished  paper  partly  resistant  to  the  absorption  of  ink. 
Some  newsprint  paper  is  not  sized  at  all,  and  all  are 
but  lightly  sized,  in  the  beater  with  rosin  bonds,  led- 
gers, etc.,  which  are  doubly  sized,  in  the  beater  with 
rosin. 

The  beating  engine  in  which  the  mixed  pulps,  loading 
material,  and  sizing  are  assembled  in  the  modern  ana- 
logue of  the  stamping  machine  or  crude  mortar  and 
pestle  of  the  mediaeval  craftsman.  The  mixed  ingre- 
dients are  circulated  in  the  beater  for  a  varying  length 
of  time,  any  lumps  or  agglutinated  fibres  being 
smoothed  or  teased  out  as  the  mass  of  pulp  passes  un- 
der a  revolving  roll  or  drum  fitted  with  thick  knife 
edges,  which  touch  more  or  less  heavily  in  passing  on  a 
stationary  bedplate  equipped  with  upright  blades 
corresponding  to  those  on  the  roll. 

Formation  of  Paper  on  the  Fourdrinier. 

From  the  beater,  the  pulp,  now  called  wholestuff,  de- 
scends through  an  opening  in  the  bottom  in  the  tub  to 


the  stuff  chest,  where  it  is  copiously  diluted  with  water 
under  constant  agitation.  It  is  then  pumped  through  a 
system  of  pipes  to  a  Jordan  or  refining  engine  and  over 
and  under  many  screens  and  strainers  of  different  sizes 
and  makes  until  it  passes,  a  thin  milky  fluid,  from  the 
flow  box  at  the  head  of  the  fourdrinier  machine,  past 
the  slices  which  regtilates  its  descent,  on  to 
the  swiftly  travelling,  endless  sheet  of  copper 
gauze  called  the  fourdrinier  wire,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  a  forward  motion,  at  the  rate  of  600  to  750 
feet  a  minute,  has  a  regular  sidewise  reciprocating 
shaking  motion  with  a  frequency  sometimes  of  three 
hundred  shakes  a  minute.  The  diffused  mass  of  pulp 
and  loading  material  as  it  falls  on  the  running  wire  is 
diluted  so  that  only  about  one  pound  of  stock  is  con- 
tained in  from  150  to  250  pounds  of  water. 

Arrangement  of  the  Fibres  in  the  Sheet. 

The  reason  a  thin  issue,  such  as  ordinary  newsprint 
paper,  is  able  to  withstand  the  great  strain  it  does  when 
turning  about  the  angle  bars  of  a  high-speed  printing 
press  is  to  be  found  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in 
the  sheet  during  its  formation  on  the  papermaking  ma- 
chine. 

The  forward  motion  imparted  to  the  stock  on  the 
moving  wire  of  the  fourdrinier  machine  arranges  the 
fibres  in  long  lines,  more  or  less  interlaced,  but  their 
length  generally  tending  in  a  given  direction  that  is,  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  stock  in  traveling.  The 
sheet  accordingly  possesses  both  a  grain  and  a  cross 
grain,  much  the  same  as  the  original  wood. 

It  will  thus  be  understood  how,  by  means  of  the  ra- 
pid forward  motion  and  the  reciprocating  sidewise  ino- 
tion,  already  mentioned,  the  manufacturer  is  enabled 
to  produce  a  sheet  that  may  be  drawn  around  the  ra- 
pidly revolving  cylinders  of  high-speed  presses  and  that 
will  safely  turn  about  the  angle  bars,  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  its  greatest  strain. 

As  the  excess  of  water  drains  away  through  the  per- 
forations in  the  moving  band  of  copper  gauze,  a  thin 
film  begins  to  form,  and  by  the  time  the  wire  ap- 
proaches the  couch  roll,  where  it  reverses,  the  delicate 
tissue  of  paper  in  the  formative  stage  is  barely  discern- 
ible, reminding  one  of  the  appearance  of  ice  as  it  be- 
gins to  form  in  a  shallow  pool.  The  gauzelike  web  of 
interlacing  fibres  is  transferred  automatically  from  the 
running  wire  to  the  first  felt  and  couch  roll  by  a  spe- 
cial piece  of  mechanism  of  great  delicacy  of  operation, 
as  the  clumsy  touch  of  a  man's  hand  would  be  fatal  to 
its  continuity. 

The  subsequent  management  of  the  sheet  in  its  jour- 
ney over  and  under  the  drying  rolls  until  it  is  calen- 
dered, reeled,  and  cut,  calls  for  the  exercise  of  much 
watchful  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  machine  ten- 
ders who  are  responsible  operatives  in  a  paper  mill  and 
command  good  pay. 


WEST  LOOKS  GOOD. 

Wm.  Robson,  representing  Andrew  "Whyte  nd  Sons, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  was  in  Toronto  and  Montreal 
this  week  on  his  return  from  an  extended  business 
trip  throughout  the  Canadian  west.  He  reports  that, 
while  business  is  quiet,  there  is  gradual  improvement 
in  the  West,  and  a  decided  change  is  looked  for  if  the 
croj)s  turn  out  as  well  as  they  promise  at  the  present 
time. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER 

INDUSTRY 

H.    B.  HART 
Managing  Director,  British  American  Wax  Paper  Company,  Limited 


Orators  wax  eloquent,  moons  wax  and  wane  and  like- 
wise the  tides.  Shoemaker's  threads  are  waxed  and 
so  are  the  floors  of  dance  halls,  but  the  waxed  com- 
modity, with  which  the  subject  of  this  reference  is  pro- 
minently identified,  is  Paper.  The  extended  and  varied 
use  of  waxed  paper  in  Canada  today  is  synonmous  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Burcham  Hart,  the  aggressive 
managing  director  of  the  British  American  Wax  Paper 
Co.,  Limited  of  Toronto,  which  city  may  fairly  be  class- 
ed the  "Sheffield"  of  the  industry  in  the  Dominion. 


To  have  attained  its  present  importance  and  to  have 
acquired  so  large  a  connection  of  patrons,  whose  div- 
ersified demands,  aggregate  hundreds  of  tons  annually, 
implies  of  the  part  of  the  builder-knowledge,  skill,  tact 
and  courtesy.  These  attributes  characterize  Mr.  Hart 
and  contribute  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  long  list  of  customers  of  the  British  American  Wax 
Paper  Co.,  which  include  many  leading  manufacturers 
and  prosperous  business  men  from  Halifax  to  Van- 


couver. But  these  personal  qualities  alone  would  not 
avail  unless  supported  by  a  product  of  established  and 
widely  recognized  merit. 

The  grade  and  range  of  papers  and  wax  and  the 
splendid  equipment  in  the  shape  of  numerous  waxing, 
printing,  cutting  and  slitting  machines  possessed  by  the 
firm,  efficiently  supply  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 
The  extensive  space  occupied  in  the  Darling  Building 
on  Spadina  Avenue,  when  contrasted  with  that  used 
only  four  years  ago,  is  concrete  evidence  of  the  Com- 
pany's exceptional  growth  and  solidity.  Constant  ex- 
pansion, due  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  to  the  many 
new  lases  of  waxed  paper  has  compelled  the  organiza- 
tion to  secure  larger  and  more  commodious  premises. 
An  entire  floor  and  basement  in  the  building  of  the 
Wrigley  Chewing  Gum  Co.,  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion on  Carlaw  Avenue,  Toronto,  will,  in  a  few  months 
be  the  new  home  of  the  British  American  Wax  Paper 
Co.  The  immense  structure  is  260  feet  long  and  80 
wide,  and  the  firm  will  have  a  total  space  of  30,000 
square  feet.  This  will  enable  it  to  install  the  very  latest 
machines  and  provide  the  most  modern  facilities  for 
the  rapid  discharge  of  the  several  operatons  involved 
in  the  successful  manufacture  of  waxed  paper. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  waxed  paper  was 
only  in  its  infancy,  but  it  now  caters  to  the  baker,  the 
confectioner,  the  druggist,  the  meat  packer,  the  florist, 
the  tobacconist,  the  cigar  maker,  the  coach  manufac- 
turer, the  producers  of  electric  and  leather  goods,  as 
well  as  butter,  lard  and  cheese  merchants.  Its  use  will 
soon  become  as  indispensible  as  the  telephone,  the  train 
and  the  telegraph.  Being  water,  germ  and  dust  proof, 
waxed  paper  fulfills  the  first  and  most  essential  de- 
mands of  hygienics — the  preservation  of  health,  and 
may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  adjuncts 
of  the  ' '  Safety  First ' '  movement  in  the  matter  of  clean- 
liness and  sanitation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  many 
tons  of  paper  ranging  from  light  weight  tissues  to 
heavy  manillas,  including  sulphite,  book,  etc.,  which  are 
consumed  annvially  by  the  company  in  catering  to 
the  requirements  of  hundreds  of  customers  some  of 
whom  employ  a  miniature  printed  waxed  wrapper, 
21/2  X  314  inches,  while  others  use  a  size,  25  x  36  inches. 
Even  a  larger  sheet  can  be  made.  The  British  American 
Wax  Paper  Co.  supplies  all  these  needs  and  its  volume 
of  business  has  each  year  shown  a  very  gratif^dng  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Hart  was  born  in  London,  England  in  1881  and, 
after  completing  his  education,  began  his  business 
career  with  the  London  County  Banking  Corporation 
on  Lombard  Street  in  the  world's  metropolis.  After 
five  years  of  financial  training,  he  decided  to  come  to 
Canada — the  young  man's  country — believing  that  it 
offered  a  wider  field  for  his  energies  and  acti\'ity. 
Arriving  in  Toronto  ten  years  ago,  his  first  position 
was  with  Rolph  and  Clark,  lithographers  and  engrav- 
ers, with  whom  he  remained  a  couple  of  years.  In  May, 
1907,  Mr.  S.  M.  Ramsey  took  out  letters  patent  for  the 
British  American  Wax  Paper  Co.  and  in  a  few  months 
machinery    and    stock  were  installed  in  the  Truth 
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Building,  75  Adelaide  Street  West.  Meeting  Mr.  Ram- 
sey one  morning  the  latter  offered  Mr.  Hart  a  place  in 
the  office  of  the  new  concern,  which  he  accepted.  Later 
the  subject  of  this  reference  tried  his  hand  at  the  sell- 
ing game,  and  it  was  not  an  unusual  experience  in  those 
days  for  him  to  secure  an  order  for  paper,  wax,  print 
and  cut  it  by  his  own  efforts  and  even  deliver  the 
goods.  In  building  up  an  expanding  business  the 
whole  of  one's  time,  talent  and  attention  has  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  object  in  view,  and  so  successful  was  the 


result  of  Mr.  Hart's  endeavors  that  he  was  promoted 
step  by  step  to  his  present  responsible  post  of  manag- 
ing director  of  the  company.  His  chief  hobby  is  the 
development  of  the  waxed  paper  industry  and  in  this 
sphere  his  work  and  worth  are  widely  known.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Canadian  Manufacturer's  Association,  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Rotary  Club,  by  his 
geniality,  intergity  and  business  ability,  Mr.  Hart  has 
created,  both  for  himself  and  his  firm,  a  well  merited 
and  broadly  established  connection. 


REPRESENTATIONS  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIA 
TION  BEFORE  BOARD  OF  RAILWAY 
COMMISSIONERS 


The  following  is  a  condensed  report  of  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  A.  D.  Huff,  representing  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  before  the  Board  of  Railway 
Coimiiissioners  at  Ottawa,  April  14th  and  15th. 

1  propose  to  discuss  the  items  102  and  153  Paper 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  effect  which  the  proposed 
inci  eases  would  have  upon  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try. I  have  not  had  any  reason  to  change  the  opinion 
1  "expressed  at  the  first  hearing  before  the  Board,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  I  go  into  the  (luestion  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  proposition  is  from 
our  point  of  view,  at  least,  wrong,  and  that  if  the  rail- 
roads themselves  had  analyzed  the  figures  as  submit- 
ted to  this  Board,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  would  not 
liave  included  these  items  in  their  application,  but 
woukl  have  felt  themselves  that  the  rates  are  already 
imreasonable  and  should  not  stand  any  increase. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  misapprehension  abroad,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  the  railroads  in  regard  to  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  as  a  result,  I  suspect,  of  the 
(■oiisi)icuous  success  of  one  individual  concern.  Paper 
and  pulp  mills  have  spnmg  up  in  the  last  few  years 
like  mushrooms,  and  everybody  seems  to  think  that 
l)aper  and  pulp  mills  are  gold  mines.  The  industry 
lias  grown  until  to-day  it  represents  in  Canada  an  in- 
vestent  of  over  $100,000,000,  paying  about  $10,000,000 
a  year  in  wages  and  with  a  total  of  about  50,000  peo- 
ple dependent  upon  it.  This  statement  is  based  on 
actual  returns  from  30  mills  representing  62  per  cent 
of  the  mills  east  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  figures  are 
drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  capacity.  Unfortunately  the 
growth  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  has  been  very  much 
like  that  of  the  railroads — far  in  excess  of  public  re- 
quirements, and  the  situation  in  that  i-espect  is  very 
similar  to  the  present  situation  of  the  railways.  The 
obvious  result  is  that  production  is  in  excess  of  con- 
sumption. There  is  a  surplus  to-day  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  of  paper  and  pulp.  Great 
(luantities  of  imported  pulp  are  now  being  stored 
in  ^Eastern  United  States  ports. 

There  is  no  basis  to  the  argument  that  the  pulp  and 
)aper  manufacturer  can  increase  the  price  of  his  pro- 
luct  propor  tionately  with  the  increase  in  cost  of  manu- 
acture.  Paper  prices  in  Canada  have  decreased  stead- 
ly  since  1909.  In  1912  paper  was  being  sold  by  the 
Janadian  mills  in  Central  Freight  Association  terri- 
ory  at  $2.25  per  hundred.  In  1913  it  dropped  to 
|i2.14i/2,  hi  1914  to  $2.10,  in  1915  to  $2.00.  This  con- 
lition  also  obtains  in  regard  to  pulp  of  both  kinds, 


while  costs  of  material  of  labor  have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  just  as 
effective  as  ever  it  was  and  we  cannot  get  the  price  up 
to  anything  like  what  it  should  be. 

I  fully  expect  that  after  the  war  is  over  and  ship- 
ping conditions  become  normal,  there  will  be  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  Scandinavian  and  other  European 
wood  pulp  released  that  will  further  depress  the  mar- 
ket. If  more  pulp  from  Europe  is  piled  in  on  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Avhich  is  the  large  market  of  the  Canadian 
mills,  it  is  going  to  seriously  curtail,  if  not  actually 
shut  down,  that  market,  and  with  the  enormous  new 
tonnage  produced  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  some- 
thing has  got  to  smash. 

Mr.  Huff  then  filed  a  table  of  comparative  freights 
including  the  following  conspicuous  examples  showing 
the  disadvantage  under  which  the  Canadian  mills  are 
working : 

Revenue 
ton 

Rate  mile. 

From  To  Distance.  Cents.  Mills. 

Millinocket,  Me.— Chicago. .  ..    1182       18.9  3.2 

Berlin,  N.H.— Detroit   763       16.4  4.3 

Ottawa,  Ont.— London   370       19.5  10.1 

Windsor  Mills,  Que.— Windsor .      641       24  7.5 

I  understand  that  there  is  not  a  single  mill  in  Can- 
ada that  did  not  operate  at  a  loss  for  a  period  of  years 
before  it  began  to  show  any  profit  at  all,  and  some  of 
these  mills  have  never  reached  that  point  and  probably 
never  will.  Those  that  have  attained  success  have  done 
so  only  through  consistent  and  persistent  improvement 
in  management  and  efficiency. 

We  feel  that  pulp  and  paper  and  in  fact  every  heavy 
commodity  that  goes  into  the  products  of  our  mills  are 
more  remunerative  and  profitable  to  the  railroads  than 
any  class  of  traffic  that  could  be  considered  as  at  all 
analogous.  We  assist  the  railways  by  loading  a  car 
very  heavily,  since  we  understand  that  the  greater 
weight  they  carry  per  car  the  less  expense  it  means  in 
the  handling  per  ton.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
manufactured  commodity  in  the  country  that  has  gone 
as  far  towards  solving  that  problem  for  the  railways. 
Further,  owing  to  the  custom  of  loading  and  unloading 
by  shipper  and  consignee,  there  is  very  little  expense 
to  the  railways  in  the  handling  of  pulpwood  and  wood 
pulp. 

(Mr.  Ilutt'  then  filed  a  statement  showing  compari- 
sons of  relative  railroad  revenue  in  Official  Classifi- 
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cation  and  Canadian  territory  on  the  principal  com- 
modities involved.) 

Official  Classification  Territory. 

Av'ge  Net  Revenue. 

Per  Per 

Av  'ge.       Car  Ton 

Haul.       Mile.  Mile. 

Miles.       Cents.  MiUs. 

Paper                                      181           9  3.66 

Wood  pulp                             151           9  2.77 

Pulpwood                                90         13  5.37 

Canadian  Tenitory. 

Paper   340         16.5  7.45 

Wood  pulp   129         27.5  10 

Pulpwood   90  28.3  9.4 

The  estimated  amount  in  freight  charges  for  64 
mills  east  of  Port  Arthur  as  the  result  of  the  5  per  cent, 
increase  on  international  and  export  rates  aggregates 
$138,585.  If  the  application  of  the  Canadian  roads  is 
granted  it  will  mean  to  these  same  mills,  according  to 
our  estimates,  an  additional  charge  of  $200,920. 

I  might  suggest  while  on  this  point,  that  the  roads 
in  the  United  States  are  tiling  tariffs  on  the  27th  of 
this  month  which  will  bring  about  further  advances 
from  New  England  to  Chicago  and  the  West,  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  12  per  cent,  on  top  of  the  5  per  cent, 
increase  that  weut  into  effect  on  the  15th  of  January. 
If  these  advances  are  granted  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  they  will  automatically  apply  from 
the  Eastern  Canadian  mills  the  same  as  the  5  per  cent, 
advance,  and  so  far  as  this  industry  is  concerned  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  ask  tliat  judgment  be  suspended 
on  these  items  until  we  know  the  result  of  the  effort 
of  the  American  roads  to  further  increase  the  rates 
from  both  New  England  and  Canada.  We  not  only 
want  to  see  how  much  more  it  is  going  to  cost  us,  but 
how  much  more  the  railways  are  going  to  benefit  by 
it.  They  are  already  benefiting  to  a  great  extent  un- 
der the  5  per  cent,  advance  and  will  benefit  to  a 
greater  extent  if  tliis  additional  increase  is  granted. 

We  quite  appreciate  that  conditions  are  abnormal 
for  the  railroads  as  for  everybody  else.  We  feel  the 
effects  of  it.  This  industry  as  a  whole  to-day  I  think 
is  less  able  to  assume  additional  burdens  than  the  rail- 
roads themselves,  taking  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Here 
we  have  an  example  of  one  large  mill  advertising  the 
country  by  making  a  request  to  foreign  bondholders 
to  waive  their  interest  on  its  bonds  for  seven  years  in 
order  to  give  it  a  chance  to  get  on  its  feet.  We  do 
not  want  to  crowd  any  other  mills  into  such  an  em- 
barrassing position  as  that.  We  are  assuming  our 
share  of  the  burdens  imposed  as  a  result  of  the  war  in 
the  way  of  extra  taxation,  which  is  quite  an  item  with 
all  of  us,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  should  be  asked 
to  stand  a  share  of  anybody  else 's  burden,  particularly 
by  the  method  proposed,  when  we  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  existing  basis  of  rates  is  already  too  high, 
commensurate  with  our  share  of  the  maintenance  of 
transportation,  having  regard  to  the  volume  and  value 
of  our  traffic.  We  certainly  cannot  agree  to  any 
increase  under  the  circuinstances,  and  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions in  the  country  have  resumed  anything  like 
their  normal  character  we  will  in  all  probability  have 
to  put  in  an  application  to  the  Board  for  a  readjust- 
ment of  our  Canadian  rates  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 


Esparto  Grass  for  Manufacture 
of  Paper 

R  .  I .  G  E  A  R  E  ,  in  "  The  Paper  Trade  Journal. ' ' 
Esparto  grass,  botanically  known  as  "Stipa  tena- 
cissima, "  and  commonly  called  "Alfa"  by  the  Arabs 
in  Algeria,  is  very  abundant  in  the  Barbary  States. 
It  was  at  one  time  used  only  for  making  baskets,  mats, 
ropes,  cord,  etc.,  but  since  1861  it  has  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  At  that  time  it  was 
introduced  into  England  with  a  patented  process  of 
treatment,  and  there  is  now  hardly  a  paper  mill  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  esparto  is  not  used. 

In  the  process  of  treatment  at  the  mills  esparto  does 
not  require  cutting,  but  is  subjected  to  four  to  six 


Esparto  Fibre. 

hours  of  active  boiling  in  lye,  so  as  to  decompose  tlit 
resinous  substances  and  coloring  matter  in  the  gi'as> 
The  fibre  is  then  taken  to  the  washing  and  bleaching 
machines  where  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  stock  (call- 
ed "half  stuff)  ready  for  the  beater  or  pulping  engine> 
for  reduction  to  paper  pulp.    The  later  processes  are 
similar  to  those  employed  for  rags,  with  the  exception 
that  in  the  case  of  esparto  there  must  be  a  very  care- 
ful aiDportioning  of  the  chemical  ingredients  used  in 
order  to  bring  about  successful  results.   In  compouiul 
ing  the  lyes  used  with  esjiarto,  the  quantity  of  soilri 
is  proportioned  hy  actual  weight  to  the  quantity  oi 
grass  to  be  treated,  9  to  10  per  cent  of  the  formei 
being  employed.    The  soda  is  first  tested,  and  it> 
strength  determined,  and  the  proper  amount  is  grad 
ually  added,  in  a  large  iron  vessel  called  a  "lye-pan. 
to  water  which  is  kept  at  a  boiling  temperature  by 
jet  of  steam.   When  the  soda  is  dissolved  there  is  add 
ed  a  quantity  of  quick,  or  caustic,  lime  slightly  les> 
than  the  amount  needed  to  precipitate  the  carbonate 
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contained  as  impurity  in  the  caustic  soda.  This  is  re- 
garded as  an  important  point,  as  the  presence  of  free 
or  caustic  lime  in  the  lyes  would  be  injurious  to  the 
esparto,  hardening  the  grass  and  rendering  it  difficult 
to  obtain  the  necessary  sub-division  of  the  fibres  in 
the  "half  stuff." 

Special  grades  of  caustic  soda  free  from  lime  have 
been  recently  produced  for  the  use  of  manufacturers 
of  esparto  paper.  The  employment  of  this  purified  soda 
cheapens  the  cost  of  production  of  esparto  pulp,  avoids 
pollution  of  streams  by  the  refuse  of  the  mills,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  paper  manufacturer,  by 
merely  dissolving  more  caustic  soda,  to  use  lyes  over 
and  over  again  until  they  by  such  continuous  use  be- 
come supersaturated  with  coloring  matter. 

The  boiling  process  may  be  conducted  in  any  form 
of  boiler  that  will  admit  of  fresh  surfaces  being  ex- 
posed.   To  insure  this  result  either  the  fibre  must  be 


Esparto  Grass. 


moved  through  the  lye  or  the  lye  passed  over  and 
through  the  fibre.  This  is  most  conveniently  done  in 
I  stationary  circular  boiler,  6  to  10  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  false  bottom  perforated  with  small  holes.  In 
the  centre  is  a  pipe,  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  up  to 
which  boiling  lye  is  forced  by  steam  admitted  under 
the  false  bottom  in  a  continuous  stream  that  is  de- 
flected by  a  plate  or  "bonnet."  The  liquid  is  passed 
and  repassed  over  the  fibre  previously  packed  in  the 
pan  until  the  boiling  process  is  completed,  when  the 
lye  is  drawn  off  and  the  fibre  rinsed  with  fresh  water. 
Revolving  pans  are  sometimes  used,  but  these  are  costly 
to  construct,  require  power  to  turn  them  and  occupy 
considerable  space. 

After  being  rinsed,  the  resulting  fibres  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  "washer  engine,"  and  they  are  opened 
out  and  reduced  to  "half  stuff."   Bleaching  powder  in 


solution  is  added,  circulation  being  kept  up  until 
the  desired  color  is  obtained.  Diluted  oil  of  nitrol  is 
added  to  promote  the  action  of  the  bleaching  salts,  or 
the  same  result  may  be  attained  by  introducing  a  jet 
of  steam  into  the  engines  and  warming  the  contents. 
The  resulting  bleached  "half  stuff,"  or  stock  is 
thereupon  drained  in  any  convenient  manner  and  is 
then  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  beater,  or  pulping- 
engine.  The  pulp  may  be  run  through  a  paper  ma- 
chine to  produce  the  finished  sheet  of  paper,  or  the  es- 
parto stock  ma,y  be  blended  in  any  desired  proportion 
with  rag  pulp. 

The  quantity  of  bleaching  salts  required  for  esparto  is 
far  in  excess  of  that  employed  for  white  rags,  and  much 
more  soda  is  also  needed  for  making  the  lyes. 

As  the  seed  is  at  present  expensive  and  difficult  to 
obtain  in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  a  question  whe- 
ther the  growing  of  esparto  grass  in  the  United  States 
will  be  carried  on  in  the  near  future.  It  thrives,  how- 
ever, where  practically  no  other  vegetation  can  exist, 
and  successfully  resists  both  excessive  heat  and 
drought.  It  is  of  a  dull  green  color,  but  after  being 
plucked  it  is  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  when  it  grad- 
ually turns  a  bright  yellow  color. 


ARBOUR  DAY. 

Arbour  Day  says  a  special  bulletin  from  the  Commis- 
sion of  Conservation  is  not  observed  in  Canada  to  the 
extent  which  its  importance  warrants. 

The  people  of  Canada  must  ever  keep  in  mind  their 
dependence  upon  her  forests.  With  large  areas  suit- 
able only  for  forestry  purposes,  it  is  essential  that 
the  value  of  trees  and  their  protection  should  be  thor- 
oughly impressed  upon  Canadians. 

While  Arbour  Day  is  observed  in  the  rural  schools, 
and  in  some  city  schools,  its  recognition  by  the  general 
public  is  not  as  general  as  it  should  be. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Arbour  Day  is  celebrated 
to  a  limited  extent  in  the  schools.  This  is  not  sufficient, 
however.  The  observance  of  Arbour  Day  should  be 
general.  There  is  need  in  every  part  of  Canada  for 
the  education  and  instruction  which  Arbour  Day  re- 
presents. The  day  should  be  observed  as  a  public  holi- 
day, at  a  time  most  suited  to  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  locality.  Public  recognition  should  be  given  to 
Arbour  Day,  and  the  planting  and  protection  of  shade 
trees,  the  preparation  of  flowers  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens, and  the  thorough  cleaning  up  of  homes  and 
surroundings  should  be  advocated  as  special  duties  for 
the  day. 

Arbour  Day  has  its  justification  in  the  value,  of  trees, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  they  may  be  considered. 
Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  make  the  world  a 
pleasant  place  to  live  in  as  trees.  The  trut  home  feel- 
ing is  not  satisfied  without  the  presence  of  the  trees, 
with  their  shelter  and  shade,  their  beauty  of  form  and 
leaf,  their  blossom  and  fruit,  their  varying  shades  with 
the  passing  of  the  seasons,  and  their  fulness  of  color  in 
the  autumn  days.  They  also  afford  homes  and  shelter 
for  our  feathered  friends — the  birds — during  their  an- 
nual visits  to  us. 

Tluire  is  nothing  which  will  add  beauty  and  value 
to  a  home  or  the  schoolhouse  more  than  the  presence  of 
trees ;  there  is  likewise  nothing  which  adds  more  to  the 
comfort  of  the  pedestrain  than  shade  trees  on  the  road- 
side. The  way  may  be  long  and  dusty,  but  under  the 
cool  shade  of  the  trees  relief  is  found. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  celebration  of 
Arbour  Day  will  become  more  general;  tliat  the  plant- 
ing and  care  of  trees  and  shrubs  around  schoolhouses, 
homes,  public  spaces  and  by  roadsides  may  have  the 
effect  of  developing  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  value 
and  beauty  of  trees ;  and  that  in  thus  enlarging  the  field 
of  Arbour  Day  activities,  greater  interest  ]uay  be  ereat- 
erl  in  the  protection  of  our  Canadian  forests  from  the 
reckless  destruction  by  fire  and  the  axe  with  wiiich 
they  are  threatened. 


FIRE-PROOFING  PAPER. 

A  fire-proof  paper  composition  (as  patented  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Moeller)  consists  of  the  following  ingre- 
dients combined  in  substantially  the  proportions  stated, 
viz.:  asbestos  fibre,  about  48  per  cent;  mineral  wool, 
about  48  per  cent;  sizing,  about  2  per  cent;  lime,  about 
2  per  cent.  The  lime  should  be  ground  before  using 
and  the  sizing  may  consist  of  starch.  These  ingre- 
dients are  placed  in  a  receptacle  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  water.  Any  sand  or  other  deleterious  substance 
is  then  eliminated. 

The  asbestos  fibres  possess  great  strength  and  these 
commingled  with  the  mineral  wool  in  the  proportions 
stated  produce  a  fire-proof  paper  of  the  necessary 
strength,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  production 
of  the  article  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  expense  of  manufacture.  The 
sizing  is  put  in  the  composition  to  serve  as  a  binder 
to  hold  the  mixture  together  when  in  its  wet  state, 
and  while  being  made,  but  its  presence  in  the  compo- 
sition is  not  essential  afterwards  and  while  in  use. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  sizing  be  fire-proof  as  the 
other  ingredients  in  the  mixture  all  hold  together  when 
subjected  to  fire  even  though  the  sizing  be  destroyed 
thereby.  The  lime  which  is  tire-proof  is  used  for  the 
puipose  of  hardening  the  mixture  and  making  it  stif- 
fer.  The  proportions  used  produce  the  desired  pro- 
duet,  giving  sufficient  and  necessary  strength  and  at 
the  same  time  the  desired  cheapness  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  product. 


A.P.P.A.  PRAISES  MAINE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  held  in  its  headquarters,  New  York 
City,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Whereas,  in  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  there  is 
an  ever  increasing  demand  for  efficient  and  intelligent 
employees,  and 

Whereas,  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  is  sufficiently 
exacting  and  distinctive  as  to  demand  special  pre- 
paration of  those  anticipating  to  pursue  work  in  the 
industry;  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association 

Fii'st:  Hereby  expresses  its  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  University  of  Maine  Pa- 
per and  Pulp  school  in  the  training  of  young  men  in 
the  fundamentals  of  this  industry  and 

Second:  That  this  association  recognizes  the  desir- 
ability of  young  men  supplementing  the  technical  train- 
ing provided  by  a  university  course  along  paper  and 
pulp  lines  with  practical  mill  experience,  and  in  this 
belief  recommends  that  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion give,  when  practicable,  opportunity  for  mill  ex- 
perience to  young  men  preparing  themselves  for  work 
in  our  industry  during  their  summer  vacation  period. 


RELATION  OF  INK  TO  PAPER. 

A  general  description  of  the  composition,  manufac- 
ture and  properties  of  some  of  the  common  types  of 
printing  inks  is  contained  in  Circular  No.  53  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  which  has  just  been  issued. 

According  to  the  correspondent  of  the  "Paper  Trade 
Journal,"  the  materials  entering  into  the  composition 
of  printing  inks  are  divided  roughly  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  oils  and  pigments.  The  first  class  includes  linseed 
oil,  rosin  oil,  the  various  semi-drying  oils,  gums  (res- 
ins), rosin  and  soap.  The  second  class  includes  the  va- 
rious pigments  from  which  the  inks  derive  their  color, 
and  to  some  extent  their  consistency  and  working 
qualities.  A  brief  description  of  the  preparation  and 
properties  of  these  materials  is  given.  The  subject  of 
driers  is  treated  in  a  separate  chapter.  Various  for- 
mulas are  given  showing  the  approximate  composition 
of  some  inks. 

The  manufacture  of  printing  inks  is  described  show- 
ing the  method  of  preparing  the  oil  varnish  and  pig- 
ments, the  methods  of  mixing  and  grinding,  etc. 

The  circular  then  takes  up  the  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  ink  to  the  paper.  To  obtain  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  printing,  these  two  factors,  ink  and  paper, 
must  be  carefully  adjusted.  It  is  well  known  that  an 
ink  which  is  satisfactory  on  one  paper  will  not  be  so 
on  another,  all  other  conditions  being  constant.  One 
phase  of  this  relationship  between  ink  and  paper  is 
the  opacity  of  the  ink,  a  subject  of  particular  import- 
ance in  the  three  and  four  color  processes.  Emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  necessity  for  the  printer  to  select  the  pro- 
per grades  of  paper  which  will  be  suitable  for  his 
woi'k. 

The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  ink  is 
often  asked,  and  while  this  circular  does  not  pretend 
to  answer  this  directly,  it  gives  the  requirements  and 
tests  specified  by  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
wliich  show  how  one  Government  department  is  hand- 
ling this  problem. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  issued  a  technologic 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  analysis  of  printing  inks, 
an  abstract  of  which  is  included  in  the  circular.  The 
application  of  these  tests  and  their  relation  to  the 
practical  tests  under  working  conditions  are  given. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  linseed  oil  in  printing 
inks,  a  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
and  properties  of  this  oil. 

A  bibliography  on  inks,  oils  and  pigments  is  included 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  make  a  deeper 
study  of  the  subject  than  the  general  nature  of  the 
circular  permits. 


E.  H.  Wilkinson,  of  Toronto,  who  is  well  known  to 
the  paper  trade,  has  recently  taken  over  some  of  the 
agencies  formerly  handled  by  G.  B.  Legge,  155  King 
street  east,  who  has  enlisted  with  the  Second  Contin- 
gent and  is  now  a  member  of  the  headquarters  staff, 
Fourth  Brigade,  Canadian  Field  Artillery.  The  lines 
include  coated  papers  and  card  board  made  by  Smith 
and  McLaurin,  Cartside  Mills,  Millikenpark,  Scotland, 
and  rope  and  twine  of  John  Todd  and  Son.  Rutherglen. 
Scotland.  Mr.  Wilkinson  also  represents  the  Ashcroft 
Mfg.  Co.  of  New  York,  makers  of  the  Ashcroft  paper 
tester  and  thickness  gauge,  which  are  recognized  as 
standard  throughout  the  trade  and  are  used  by  the 
governments  at  Washington  and  Ottawa.  He  has  also 
closed  a  favorable  arrangement  with  the  Spanish  Ri- 
ver Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  for  handling  some  of  their  pro- 
duct in  Toronto  and  vicinity  and  has  opened  new  offi- 
ces on  the  third  floor  of  the  Bell  Telephone  buildiii? 
Toronto. 
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AN  IMPROVED  APPARATUS  FOR  DRYING  PAPER 

Invention  to  Facilitate  the  Drying  of  a  Web  as  it  Pass- 
es Over  the  Rolls — Capable  of  Use  in  Connection 
with  a  Variety  of  Drying  Devices — Illustrated  by 
the  Inventors,  described  in  Paper  Trade  Journal. 

An  apparatus  for  drying  paper  has  been  perfected 
by  Bernard  E.  Andrews,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  and  Carl 
J.  Merrill,  of  Middlesex,  Mass.,  who  thus  describe  the 
invention : 

This  invention  relates  to  drying  apparatus  which  is 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  drying  or  facilitating 
the  drying  of  a  web  of  material  as  it  passes  over  a 
plurality  of  rolls,  cylinders  or  other  supporting  mem- 
bers. While  our  invention  is  capable  of  use  in  connec- 
tion with  a  variety  of  drying  devices  for  drying  a 
web  as  it  thus  passes  over  supporting  members,  yet 
we  have  herein  chosen  to  illustrate  it  as  it  would  be 
applied  to  an  apparatus  for  drying  a  Aveb  of  paper  as 
it  passes  through  a  paper  making  machine.  It  will  be 
understood,  however,  that  the  invention  is  not  confin- 
ed to  use  in  drying  paper  and  that  the  invention  is 
shown  herein  as  applied  to  a  paper  making  machine  for 
illustrative  purposes  only. 

In  the  manufacture  of  paper  it  is  customery  to  dry 
the  web  of  paper  as  it  comes  from  the  squeeze  rolls 
and  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  calandering  rolls  by 
passing  the  paper  web  over  a  plurality  of  heated  cylin- 
ders, said  cylinders  being  frequently  so  arranged  re- 
lative to  each  other  that  in  passing  over  them  the  web 
forms  a  plurality  of  pocket-like  spaces  between  ad- 
jacent rolls.  The  familiar  way  of  arranging  the  rolls 
is  to  place  them  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  other  and 
in  staggered  relation  so  that  one  series  of  pocket- 
like spaces  is  formed  beneath  the  rolls  of  the  upper 
set  and  between  the  adjacent  rolls  of  the  lower  set, 
and  another  series  of  pocket-like  spaces  is  formed 
above  the  rolls  of  the  lower  set  and  between  the  adjac- 
ent rolls  of  the  upper  set. 

In  the  operation  of  a  drying  machine  of  this  type 
the  heat  of  the  cylinders  causes  large  volumes  of 
steam  to  be  driven  off  from  the  web  of  paper  as  it  pass- 
ed thereover>  and  to  facilitate  the  drying  operation 
it  has  been  proposed  to  place  nozzles  in  the  various 
pockets  from  which  drying  blasts  of  air  are  delivered 
against  the  web  forming  the  sides  of  the  pocket,  said 
blasts  of  air  being  produced  from  a  suitable  fan  or 
blower. 

A  paper  making  machine  is  usually  provided  with  a 
considerable  number  of  drying  cylinders,  thus  forming 
a  corresponding  number  of  pockets,  and  in  order  to 
furnish  to  the  nozzle  all  the  air  required  to  dry  the 
web  a  blower  or  fan  of  considerable  size  and  one  requir- 
ing considerable  power  is  necessary.  Moreover,  where 
tlic  entire  current  of  drying  air  is  delivered  from  a 
.     blower  it  is  difficult  to  so  distribute  the  air  over  the 
ll^feveb  of  paper  as  to  produce  an  even  drying  in  the  web, 
I^Khis  being  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  drying  opera- 
Ij^Cion  produces  considerable  volumes  of  steam  which  col- 
lect in  the  pockets  and  prevent  the  center  portion  of 
the  web  from  drying  as  rapidly  as  the  edges  thereof. 
The  drying  of  the  web  tends  to  shrink  it  somewhat 


and  where  the  edges  dry  faster  than  the  center  the  cor- 
responding shrinkage  at  the  edges  is  very  apt  to  cause 
tlie  web  to  break. 

We  have  endeavored  to  provide  a  novel  apparatus 
and  method  of  drying  web  material  by  which  such 
material,  and  especially  a  paper  web,  can  be  dried  even- 
ly and  rapidly  by  drying  currents  of  air  and  with  the 
expenditure  of  a  considerably  less  amount  of  power 
than  is  necessary  where  all  the  drying  blast  of  air  is 
delivered  from  a  blower  or  fan.  We  accomplish  this 
object  by  delivering  to  each  of  the  pockets  a  blast  of 
air  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  induce  a  current  of  room 
air  to  pass  through  the  pocket  from  one  end  to  the 
other  whereby  the  web  forming  the  walls  of  the  pocket 
is  dried  partly  by  the  action  of  the  blast  of  air  and 
partly  by  the  action  of  the  induced  current  of  air. 
In  the  preferred  embodiment  of  our  invention  we  pro- 
vide for  subjecting  a  portion  of  the  area  of  the  web  to 
the  combined  action  of  the  drying  blast  or  current  of 
air  delivered  from  a  nozzle  by  means  of  a  blower  and 
the  current  of  room  air  induced  by  said  first-named 
current  of  air,  and  the  rest  of  the  area  of  which  the 
web  to  the  action  of  said  induced  current  of  room  air 
alone.  By  this  means  an  even  drying  of  the  web  is 
secured  with  the  use  of  a  comparatively  small  forced 
draft.  In  the  preferred  embodiment  of  our  invention, 
we  also  provide  a  nozzle  device  by  which  a  current- 
inducing,  drying  air  current  is  delivered  against  the 
web  forming  the  walls  of  each  pocket  at  a  point  be- 
tween the  edges  of  the  web  and  at  such  an  angle  to 
the  Aveb  that  said  air  current  will  induce  a  current  of 
room  air  which  will  be  drawn  across  the  portion  of  the 
web  not  exposed  to  the  current-inducing  air  current. 
The  combination  of  these  two  air  currents  operates  to 
rapidly  dry  the  web  with  the  expenditure  of  minimum 
power.  The  relation  between  the  nozzle  and  the  walls 
of  the  pocket  is  such  that  said  nozzle  and  pocket  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  injector  by  which  a  small  current  of 
air  delivered  from  the  nozzle  induces  a  comparatively 
large  current  of  room  air  through  the  pocket,  thereby 
l^roviding  for  securing  the  desired  rapid  drying  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  poAver.  Moreover,  in  arrang- 
ing our  device,  we  propose  to  deliver  the  currents  into 
the  pockets  from  the  front  of  the  machine  and  in  such 
a  way  that  the  induced  currents  will  also  enter  the 
pockets  from  the  front  of  the  machine.  As  a 
resiilt,  the  steam  and  vapor  is  carried  off  at  the  back 
of  the  machine,  thus  leaving  the  front  of  the  machine 
where  the  operator  stands  comparatively  free  from 
steam. 

To  facilitate  a  clear  understanding  of  our  invention 
and  its  mode  of  application  and  operation  we  have  il- 
lustrated in  the  accompanying  drawings  and  we  will 
now  describe  that  portion  of  a  paper  making  machine 
which  effects  the  drying  of  the  paper  web  and  which 
has  applied  thereto  a  practical  mechanical  embodiment 
of  the  invention,  but  we  desire  to  repeat  our  statement 
above  to  the  effect  that  our  invention  is  not  limited  in 
its  application  and  use  to  a  paper  drying  machine, 
but  is  e(|ually  well  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with 
any  drying  apparatus  for  drying  a  web  which  passes 
over  a  plurality  of  rolls  or  cylinders. 
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In  the  drawings,  Figure  1  is  a  more  or  less  diagram- 
matic view  of  the  side  elevation  of  the  drying  rolls  of 
a  paper  making  machine  showing  our  improvements  ap- 
plied thereto ;  Fig.  2  is  an  end  view  of  Fig.  1 :  Fig.  3  is 
an  enlarged  section  through  one  of  the  upper  pockets 
on  the  line  x — x,  Fig.  1,  showing  the  way  in  which  the 
two  currents  of  air  enter  and  pass  through  the  poc- 
kets; Fig.  4  is  a  side  view  of  a  practical  nozzle  cap- 
able of  carrying  out  our  invention;  Fig.  5  is  a  sec- 
tion on  the  line  y — y,  Fig.  4 ;  Fig.  6  is  an  enlarged  sec- 
tion through  one  of  the  felt  pockets  on  the  line  a — a. 
Fig.  1,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  air  currents 
are  utilized  for  drying  the  felt  apron. 

We  have  shown  at  1  and  2  a  plurality  of  cylinders, 
which  may  be  the  drying  cylinders  of  a  paper  making 
machine,  and  over  which  travels  the  web  3  that  is  to 
be  dried.  In  the  construction  shown  in  Fig.  1  the 
cylinders  1  and  2  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  one  above 
the  other,  the  cylinders  of  the  upper  row  being  design- 
ated 1  and  those  of  the  lower  row  being  designated  2, 
and  the  web  8  passes  over  these  cylinders  successively. 


Fig.  I 


This  arrangement  of  cylinders  and  web  presents  a  plur- 
ality of  pocket-like  spaces  4  beneath  the  upper  cylin- 
ders 1  and  between  the  adjacent  cylinders  2,  and  an- 
other series  of  pocket-like  spaces  5  above  the  lower 
cylinders  1,  the  walls  of  these  pocket-like  spaces  be- 
ing formed  of  the  web  3  as  it  is  passing  from  one  roll 
to  another.  We  will  hereinafter  refer  to  these  pocket- 
like spaces  as  pockets. 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  employ  a  felt  apron 
which  travels  uniformly  with  the  cylinders  and  which 
serves  to  hold  the  web  of  paper  on  the  cylinders,  thus 
tending  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  ruptured,  and 


we  have  herein  shown  at  6  and  7  two  such  felt  aprons, 
the  apron  7  co-operating  with  the  upper  cylinders  1. 
These  felt  aprons  are  shown  as  passing  over  direction 
rolls  8  situated  between  the  various  cylinders.  The 
parts  thus  far  described  are  such  as  are  commonly 
found  in  paper  making  machines. 

In  applying  our  improvements  to  a  machine  of  this 
type  we  provide  means  situated  exterior  to  the  pockets 
4  and  5  and  adapted  to  deliver  into  them  two  currents 
of  air,  one  a  current-inducing  drying  air  current  which 
is  forced  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  area  of  the  web 
and  another  a  current  of  room  air  induced  by  the  first- 
named  current  and  which  is  passed  over  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  web,  the  two  air-currents  combining  to 
dry  the  web  evenly.  The  current-inducing  air  current 
is  delivered  into  the  pockets  from  nozzles  9  which  are 
situated  exterior  to  the  pockets  and  are  preferably  lo- 
cated on  the  front  of  the  machine.  We  will  preferably 
employ  one  nozzle  for  each  pocket,  although  this  par- 
ticular arrangement  of  nozzles  is  not  essential.  Each 
nozzle  is  connected  by  a  branch  pipe  or  conduit  10  with 
a  main  conduit  11  which  leads  to  a  suitable  blower  or 
air-forcing  mechanism,  and  we  will  preferably  use  two 
such  mains,  one  situated  above  and  the  other  below 
the  drying  cylinders.  The  main  situated  below  the  dry- 
ing cylinders  is  placed  in  the  pit  12.  which  is  usually 
provided  underneath  the  drying  cylinder;?  1  and  2.  We 
have  shown  the  upper  main  11  as  supplied  with  air 
through  a  supply  pipe  13  which  connects  to  the  supply 
pipe  14  which  supplies  air  to  the  lower  main  11,  the 
supply  pipe  14  leading  to  a  suitable  blower  or  air- 
forcing  mechanism.  The  nozzles  0  are  designed  so  as 
to  deliver  a  current-inducing  air  current  1.5,  indicated 
by  the  full  line  arrows,  against  the  web  3  forming  the 
wall  of  the  pocket  at  a  point  intermediate  of  the  edges 
of  the  web,  thus  current  15  preferably  being  so  direct- 
ed that  it  will  strike  the  web  3  at  somewhere  near  its 
central  portion.  Furthermore,  this  current  is  directed 
against  the  web  3  at  an  angle  thereto,  and  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  induce  a  current  16  of  room  air  into 
and  through  the  pocket,  said  current  being  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line  arrows.  We  propose  to  induce  a 
current-inducing  air  current  against  each  wall  of  each 
pocket  so  that  the  web  forming  each  of  said  walls 
will  be  acted  upon  not  only  by  the  current-inducing  air 
current  15,  but  also  by  the  induced  air  current  16,  as 
shoAvn  best  in  Fig.  3.  The  current-inducing  air  cur- 
rent 15  does  not  of  itself  act  on  the  web  at  the  enter- 
ing end  of  the  pocket  but  only  acts  on  the  web  between 
the  central  portion  of  the  pocket  and  the  exit  end  there- 
of. The  induced  current  16  of  room  air  acts  on  the 
web  at  the  entering  end  of  the  pockets  and  then  com- 
mingles with  the  air  ciirrent  15  and  both  air  currents 
act  on  the  web  from  the  central  portion  of  the  pocket 
to  the  opposite  edge  of  the  web.  This  is  plainly  indi- 
cated in  the  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

A  comparatively  small  current-inducing  air  current 
15  is  sufficient  when  properly  directed  to  induce  a  cur- 
rent 16  of  room  air,  and  inasmuch  as  only  a  portion  of 
the  volume  of  air  constituting  the  drying  current  is  de- 
livered by  the  blower  or  air-forcing  mechanism,  the 
remainder  of  the  drying  current  being  the  induced  cur- 
rent 16,  a  considerably  less  amount  of  power  is  re- 
quired to  operate  the  blower  than  where  all  of  the 
drying  current  is  delivered  from  the  blower.  More- 
over, we  find  that  by  delivering  the  current  15  against 
the  central  portion  of  the  web  and  depending  on  the 
induced  current  16  of  room  air  for  drying  the  edge  of 
the  web  adjacent  the  nozzle,  the  web  will  be  evenly 
dried  so  that  there  Avill  be  no  danger  of  its  becoming 
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torn  or  ruptured  because  of  more  rapid  drying  on  the 
edge  than  in  the  center.  The  walls  of  the  pocket  to- 
gether with  the  nozzle  9  form  a  sort  of  injector  by 
which  a  small  current  of  air  delivered  from  the  nozzle 
induces  a  sufficient  current  of  room  air  through  the 
pocket  to  effect  the  desired  drying  of  the  web. 

With  the  arrangement  of  cylinders  shown  in  Fig.  1  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  portion  of  the  web  between  any 
two  cylinders  1  and  2  forms  one  wall  of  two  adjacent 
pockets  4  and  5,  and  since  two  drying  currents  of  air 
are  introduced  into  each  pocket  and  against  each  wall 
of  each  pocket,  it  follows  that  both  sides  of  each  por- 
tion of  web  which  is  free  from  the  cylinders  1  and  2  and 
extends  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other  is  acted  upon  by 
the  drying  currents.  This  arrangement  still  further 
facilitates  the  drying  operation. 

The  two  current-inducing  air  currents  15  for  each 
pocket  can  be  delivered  from  a  single  nozzle  by  em- 
ploying a  properly  constructed  nozzle,  and  in  the  draw- 
ings we  have  ilhistrated  a  nozzle  designed  for  this 
purpose,  although  this  construction  is  not  essential  to 
our  invention.  The  nozzle  herein  shown  is  provided 
with  two  discharge  ports  or  opening's  17  situated  at  an 
angle  to  each  other  and  adapted  to  deliver  two  diverg- 
ing air  currents  15  herein  illustrated.  A  convenient 
form  of  nozzle  adapted  for  this  purpose  is  one  provided 
in  its  discharge  end  with  the  V-shaped  deflector  18 
which  forms  a  separation  between  the  two  discharge 
ports  17,  and  serves  to  give  said  ports  a  divergent 
direction.  "We  may  if  desired  provide  the  nozzle  with 
means,  such  as  the  plates  19,  at  each  side  thereof  for 
decreasing  slightly  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  nozzle 
directly  back  of  the  deflector  18,  these  plates  19  co- 
operating with  the  deflector  18  to  more  positively  in- 
sure that  the  currents  of  air  15  will  be  delivered  in  the 
inclined  direction  desired. 

"We  propose  to  arrange  the  nozzle  9  on  the  front  side 
of  the  machine,  that  is,  on  that  side  of  the  machine  at 
which  the  attendant  is  situated.  The  advantage  of  this 
constriTction  is  that  the  steam  and  vapor  which  is 
given  off  from  the  apparatus  during  the  drying  process 
will  be  drawn  through  the  pockets  by  the  air  currents 
and  delivered  therefrom  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
machine  from  which  the  attendant  is  located.  The  at- 
tendant is  thus  situated  at  all  times  in  air  which  is  com- 
paratively free  from  steam  and  vapor.  "We  have  also 
designed  the  nozzles  herein  shown  so  that  they  will 
not  interfere  materially  with  the  operation  of  handling 
the  paper  web  to  guide  if  from  one  roll  to  another  in 
case  the  web  breaks  and  it  is  necessary  to  thread  an  end 
of  the  web  through  the  various  cylinders. 

The  branch  pipes  10  will  preferably  be  placed  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  cylinders  1  and  2,  and  the  front 
side  of  the  frame  21  in  which  the  cylinders  are  sus- 
tained, and  said  pipes  are  so  designed  as  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  any  necessary  manipulation 
of  the  paper.  Each  nozzle  9  will  preferably  be  locat- 
ed substantially  centrally  of  its  pocket,  and  each  branch 
pipe  10  is  provided  with  the  vertical  portion  20  to 
which  the  nozzle  is  secured;  with  the  inclined  portion 
22  extending  across  the  end  of  the  drum  and  with  the 
vertical  portion  20  to  which  the  nozzle  is  secured ;  with 
the  inclined  portion  22  extending  across  the  end  of  the 
drum  and  with  the  vei-tical  portion  23  connected  to  the 
main  11,  the  vertical  portion  being  situated  between  ad- 
jacent cylinders  2,  as  shown.  This  arrangement  is  one 
in  which  the  branch  pipes,  10  and  nozzles  are  so  situat- 
ed that  they  do  not  interefere  with  the  operator  in- 
troducing his  hand  into  the  pocket  to  feed  an  end  of  the 


web  from  one  cylinder  to  the  next  one.  "We  will  pre- 
ferably employ  a  nozzle  which  can  be  collapsed  more  or  ' 
less  when  not  in  use,  thus  permitting  it  to  be  carried 
still  more  out  of  the  way  than  when  in  its  operative 
position.  In  the  drawing  we  have  shown  the  nozzle 
as  supported  on  a  telescope  pipe  section  26  which  tel- 
escopes into  the  upper  end  of  the  portion  20  of  the 
branch  pipe  10.  The  nozzle  9  itself  is  pivotally  moiint- 
ed  on  the  telescope  pipe  section  26,  as  shown  at  27, 
so  that  said  nozzle  can  be  turned  back  into  line  with 
the  pipe  section,  as  shovm  by  dotted  lines,  Fig  4.  This 
nozzle  is  shown  as  made  of  sheet  metal  bent  back  into 
the  desired  shape  and  is  provided  at  its  rear  end  with 
a  lip  28  adapted  to  engage  a  set  screw  29  carried  by 
the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  section.  The  upper  side  30 
of  the  nozzle  is  curved  on  an  arc  struck  from  the 
pivot  27  as  a  center  so  that  the  nozzle  can  swing  back 
on  its  axis  into  its  inoperative  position.  The  construc- 
tion herein  shown  operates  also  as  a  means  for  drying 
the  felt  aprons  6  and  7.  for  it  will  be  seen  from  Fig. 
1  that  the  air  eiirrents  which  pass  through  the  pockets 
will  act  on  the  portion  of  each  felt  apron  that  is  separ- 
ated from  the  web  of  paper  and  passes  over  the  rolls 
8.  The  air  currents  thus  have  a  drying  effect  not  only 
on  the  web  of  paper  but  also  on  the  felt.  This  is  a 
very  great  advantage  because  it  prevents  the  felt  from 
becoming  unduly  wet. 

In  the  construction  shown  in  Fig.  1  the  felt  aprons 
6  and  7  pass  over  direction  pulleys  8  and  said  aprons 
have  formed  therein  pockets  31  which  are  commonly 
referred  to  in  this  art  as  the  felt  pockets.  We  have 
provided  herein  means  for  delivering  air  currents 
through  these  felt  pockets  to  assist  in  drying  the  felt, 
and  the  air  currents  which  thus  pass  throiigh  the  felt 
noekets  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  pass 
throueh  the  pockets  4  and  5,  that  is,  they  are  formed 
from  a  current-inducing  air  current  commingled  with 
an  air  current  induced  by  the  first-named  current.  In 
order  to  secure  this  effect  we  provide  each  of  the 
branch  pines  10  with  a  nozzle  32  directed  toward  the 
adiacent  felt  pocket  31,  said  nozzle  delivering  into 
said  Docket  a  current  of  air  designated  by  the  arrows 
33.  This  current  of  air  33  induces  a  current  of  room 
air  desisrnated  by  the  arrows  34,  and  the  two  combined 
currents  pasing  throusrh  the  pocket  31  assist  in  drying 
the  felt  apron.  The  walls  of  each  pocket  31  together 
with  the  nozzle  32  constitute  a  sort  of  injector  appar- 
atus bv  which  a  dryinsr  current  of  air  can  be  forced 
through  each  of  the  felt  pockets  with  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  power. 

While  we  have  illustrated  herein  our  invention  as 
applied  to  a  drying  apparatus  of  a  paper  making 
machine,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  limited  to  its  use  in 
this  connection,  as  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  principle 
of  the  invention  may  be  applied  to  different  devices 
where  the  web  to  be  dried  passes  over  supports  which 
form  in  said  web  one  or  more  pockets  arranged  so  that 
the  injector  above  described  can  be  secured. 


G.  C.  Robinson,  who  for  some  time  past  has  been 
representing  John  Dickinson  and  Co.,  65  Old  Bailey, 
Eng.,  in  Toronto,  and  vicinity,  has  gone  to  Vancou- 
vov,  where  he  will  have  charge  of  the  work  in  British 
Coluiiibia.  He  is  succeeded  by  R.  G.  Allder,  who  for 
four  years  has  been  chief  of  the  selling  staff  in  Mont- 
real, and  has  offices  at  72  Wellington  Street  West,  To- 
ronto. 
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UJVITED  STATES  NOTL^ 


The  sulphite  mill  and  other  property  of  the  bankrupt 
Battle  Island  Paper  Company,  at  Fulton,  N.Y.,  will  be 
sold  in  mortgage  foreclosure  proceedings  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  legal  formalities  can  be  complied  with. 
Judge  George  W.  Ray  explained  that  he  has  instruct- 
ed the  attorney  for  tlie  Columbia  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  to  prepare  the  formal  order, 
which  he  will  sign  upon  presentation. 

*  *  * 

The  Agasote  Millboard  Company,  of  Fernwood,  N.J. 
is  making  provisions  to  more  than  double  the  output 
of  the  present  plant  at  Agasote,  N.J.,  just  outside  of 
Trenton.  The  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to  de- 
sign two  large  buildings,  to  be  of  brick  and  structural 
steel,  with  heavy  timber  and  plank  roof  construction 
covered  with  slag  roofing.  The  work  of  erection  will 
commence  at  once,  and  the  buildings  be  pushed  through 
to  rapid  completion. 

*  #  « 

The  Baltimore  and  Southern  Paper  Trade  Associa- 
tions held  its  regular  quarterly  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Rennert,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Thursday  April  15.  Several 
matters  of  great  interest  were  brought  up  and  dis- 
cussed.   A  large  attendance  was  reported.  ■ 

*  •  * 

Bulkley  Dunton  and  Co.,  of  75  Duane  Street,  New 
York  City,  report  that  they  now  have  in  their  service 
five  ships  chartered  to  transport  wood  pulp  from  the 
Scandinavian  ports.  They  have  one  ship  scheduled  to 
reach  New  York  this  week,  one  in  May  and  one  in 
June. 

*  »  * 

Work  on  the  new  sulphite  mill,  being  built  in  con- 
nection with  the  Northwest  Paper  Company's  plant, 
Cloquet,  Minn.,  excavation  for  which  was  started  Oc- 
tober 1,  1914,  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  buildings  will  be  complete,  and  the 

mill  in  operation  by  June  1. 

*  *  * 

According  to  information  made  public  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  this  week  there  is  under  consideration  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of 
information  on  the  dyestufPs  industry,  due  to  great  in- 
terest and  concern  because  of  the  lack  of  dyestuffs 
not  now  obtainable  from  Germany  on  account  of  the 
embargo.  According  to  the  Department,  approximate- 
ly i|^6,000,000  is  to  be  expended  within  the  next  few 
months,  and  it  is  said  that  the  simpler  dyes  hereto- 
fore purchased  in  Germany  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000 

annually  will  be  manufactured  in  this  country. 

*  «  # 

The  latest  compensation  bill  introduced  last  week  at 
Albany,  N.Y.,  takes  the  management  of  the  State  In- 
surance Fund  away  from  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Commission,  and  turns  it  over  to  a  new  State  offi- 
cer, to  be  known  as  the  Manager  of  the  State  Insur- 
ance Fund.  He  is  to  be  appointed  for  five  years  by 
the  governor  at  a  salary  of  $7,000,  and  may  have  a 

big  staff  of  experts  and  assistants. 

*  *  « 

Ex-Congi'essinan  Herman  A.  Metz.,  chairman  of  a 
delegation  interested  in  the  dyestuffs  supply  of  this 


country,  has  written  to  Secretary  Redfield  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  information  concerning  the  recent  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  six 
plants  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000  intend  to  manufac- 
ture dyes.  Mentioning  that  the  department  has  omit- 
ted to  announce  the  names  of  the  firms,  Mr.  Metz  says 
the  textile  manufacturers  are  left  in  the  dark,  and  are 
unaware  where  or  in  what  quantities  they  may  obtain 
dye  materials. 

#       *  * 

William  M.  Loveland,  secretary  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  for  many  years, 
and  probably  one  of  the  best  known  paper  manufac- 
turers in  the  Middle  West,  has  resigned  his  position 
to  become  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Water- 
vliet  Paper  Company.  The  announcement  la.st  Aveek 
created  a  sur^jrise,  as  no  one  knew  that  such  a  change 
was  being  contemplated.  Charles  B.  Hays,  former 
president  of  the  Watervliet  Paper  Company  will  de- 
vote his  time  to  his  real  estate  business  in  Kalamazoo. 


TO  DEVELOP  WIDER  MARKET  FOR  B.  C.  FOREST 
PRODUCTS. 

Victoria,  B.  C.  Api'il  17. . 

The  Hon.  W.  R.  Ross,  Minister  of  Lands  for  British 
Columbia,  Avho  during  the  past  three  years  has  organiz- 
ed a  business  administration  and  protection  of  the 
forests  of  that  Province  is  now  undertaking  the  sys- 
tematic development  of  wider  markets  for  British  Col- 
umbia forest  products.  The  importance  of  this  work 
to  the  Province  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  annual  value  of  the  forest  products  of  British 
Columbia  in  1913  was  nearly  $34,000,000.  The  forests 
of  the  Province  are  so  extensive  as  to  support  in  perpet- 
uity five  times  as  great  an  industry,  or  one  vrorth  $170,- 
000,000.  This  sum  of  money,  practically  all  of  which 
would  be  distributed  in  the  Province  for  labor,  supplies 
and  transfjortation  would  ensiire  continued  prosperity 
to  all  classes,  benefitting  the  farmer  v/itii  ti  e  trades- 
man and  mechanic.  The  markets  of  British  Columbia 
iuiiibei'  imd  other  forest  products  ruist  be  found  out- 
side British  Columbia.  Mr.  Ross  has.  therefore,  been 
active  in  securing  the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Fores- 
ter .if  the  I'rovince  as  a  special  Commissione-"  of  the 
Dominion  Government  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
shipping  Canadian  lumber  to  all  the  important  lumber 
uuK'kets  ot  the  world.  He  will  visit  in  particular  the 
Ui'iiced  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  South  Africa,  Au.*- 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China  and  Japan.  The  in- 
fonnatir])  gained  from  this  investigation  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Ross  in  making  it 
easier  for  British  Columbia  Manufacturers  to  export  to 
foreign  markets.  The  Minister  has  also  under  consider- 
ation plans  for  co-operating  with  the  timber  industries 
of  the  Province  in  creating  a  greater  demand  for  pro- 
vincial lumber  products  in  the  Canadian  Prairie  and 
Eastern  Canada.  The  problem  of  increasing  the  British 
Columbia  export  trade  in  forest  products  is  one  which 
means  milions  of  dollars  to  the  people  of  the  Province, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  receiving  careful  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
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Owing  to  increased  subscriptions  being  given,  Brit- 
isli  Dyes,  Ltd.,  will  proceed  to  allotment.  This  new 
company  is  the  oixtcome  of  the  agitation  to  formulate  a 
national  scheme  for  the  production  of  dyes  for  use  in 
the  paper  and  other  industries.  Recent  meetings  have 
been  attended  in  Manchester  by  men  who  were  looking 
after  Canadian  interests  and  the  question  was  put  to 
the  chairman  of  one  of  the  gatherings:  "Is  the  area  of 
the  new  company's  operations  to  be  confined  to  the 
United  Kingdom?  In  Canada  there  is  a  disposition  to 
support  the  scheme  if  an  assurance  could  be  given  that 
the  Canadian  users  of  dyes  may  be  permitted  to  bene- 
fit." The  answer  given  by  Mi*.  Falconer,  M.P.,  the 
chairman,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  view  of  the  Board 
was  that  it  would  be  imijossible  to  discriminate  against 
the  colonies  or  dependencies.  Every  British  subject 
would  have  an  equal  right  or  opportunity  to  subscribe. 
From  all  accounts,  the  scheme  is  now  to  be  pushed  for- 
ward with  much  rapidity.  Mr.  Gordon,  K.C.,  a  well- 
known  London  lawyer,  says  that  the  British  dye  in- 
dustry in  the  past  has  suffered  severely  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  patents  law.  The  Germany  mon- 
opoly was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  en- 
trenched themselves  behind  a  series  of  stragetical  pa- 
tents which  not  only  secured  them  the  rights,  but 
prevented  anyone  else  from  introducing  improvements. 
If  tlie  new  industry  was  to  be  saved  from  peril  after 
the  war  was  over,  it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  the 
patents  law  so  as  to  prevent  the  exercise  by  the  Ger- 
mans of  patent  monopolies,  and  he  suggested  that 
this  could  best  be  done  by  a  system  of  free  manufac- 
ture, with  royalties  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  legitimate 
requirements  of  the  patentee. 

^  4^  ^ 

The  jury  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
collapse  of  the  new  machine  house  at  the  paper  mill,  in 
Buiy  (Lancashire),  owned  by  Messrs.  Wrigley  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  have  agreed  that  ithe  cause  of  the  accident 
was  the  result  of  gi-ave  errors  made  in  the  design  of 
the  roof  of  the  building,  as  admitted  by  the  design- 
er (Mr.  Muri)hy),  an  engineer,  of  London,  but  they  did 
not  think,  or  hold,  him  guilty  of  criminal  negligence. 
The  jui'v  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  contractors  should 
have  submitted  the  plans  to  an  independent  body,  viz., 
an  expert,  before  giving  a  guarantee  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  the  building,  and  they  also  considered 
that  the  supervision  of  the  ai'chitect  constantly  on  the 
job  was  lax  and  deserving  of  censure,  although  he  was 
pressed  to  get  on  quickly  with  the  work  by  Mr.  Arnot, 
the  managing-director  to  Messrs.  Wrigley  and  Sons] 
Ltd.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  accident  resulted 
in  tiie  loss  of  nine  lives  and  Canadians  can  learn  many 
lessons  from  it.  In  the  first  place  when  a  building  like 
a  maclune  house  is  to  be  consti'ucted  of  re-inforced  con- 
crete with  steel  or  iron  frame  work,  the  mill  owner 
or  the  conti'Hctoi-  should  see  that  the  plans  are  fault- 
less checked  and  then  entrusted  to  men  who  are  thor- 
oughly qualified.  The  engineer  who  designed  the  roof 
in  Messrs.  Wrigley 's  case,  held  no  diploma  and  he  was 
not  experienced  in  work  of  the  kind.  Of  course 
Messrs.  Wrigley  left  the  whole  job  in  the  hands  of 
the  contractors  and  their  engineers,  and  were  not  in 
the  circumstances  responsible  for  the  loss  of  life  They 


have  suffered  great  loss,  and  are  very  fortunate  that 
their  new  110-in.  papermaking  machine  was  not 
smashed  in  the  fall  of  the  building. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Trade  Board  figures  for  March  show  that  the 
exports  of  the  British  paper  industry  has  experienced  a 
considerable  drop  when  comparecl  with  the  corres- 
ponding month  of  last  year.  Paper  ofall  kinds,  boards, 
playing  cards,  bags  and  envelopes  were  shipped  in  the 
following  quantities:  In  March,  1914,  302,703  cwts., 
value  £313,820;  in  March  1915,  217,967  cwts.,  value 
£222,594. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  the  total  ex- 
ports reached  636,531  cwts.,  as  against  895,474  cwts. 
There  is  an  all-round  decline  in  the  consumption  in 
foreign  countries,  but  in  the  case  of  British  colonies, 
dependencies,  and  protectorates,  there  is  in  some  cases 
a  rise  in  the  exports  to  them.  Canada  imported  the  fol- 
lowing papers  in  March  from  the  United  Kingdom: — 

1914.  1915. 
Cwts.  Cwts. 

Writing  paper   252  142 

Printing  paper    8,517  3,348 

Unenumerated  paper   516  270 

Of  course,  the  paper  sent  to  Canada  is  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  suitable  f(\v  high-class  printing.  The 
shipments  to  the  States  also  declined.  The  following 
figures  show  the  details  of  the  exports :  Writing  paper, 
13,350  cwts.,  as  against  16,141  cwts.  in  March,  1914; 
printing  paper,  108,080  cwts.,  as  against  156,238  cwts. ; 
unenumerated,  4,307  cwts.,  as  against  5,256  cwts.  The 
great  difficulty  to  contend  with  is  the  transport  and 
shipping,  which  no  doubt  have  held  up  most  of  the 
production  of  the  mills.  On  top  of  these  are  the  high 
tariff's,  and  the  French  and  Belgians  are  naturally  at 
present  very  small  buyers  in  the  paper  market. 
*       *  * 

The  imports  also  show  a  decline,  but  the  drop  is 
not  so  great  as  that  shown  in  the  exports.  The  de- 
cline may  also  be  looked  upon  as  infinitesimal  when  one 
considers  that  Germany,  Belgium,  and  part  of  France 
and  Russia  are  out  of  the  market.  Those  countries 
knocked  out  of  the  import  trade  have  had  a  fair  share 
of  their  dealings  taken  up  by  the  Scandinavians  and 
the  United  States.  The  imports  in  March  were  as  fol- 
lows:—1914,  1,062,749  cwts.,  value  £638,657;  1915,  900,- 
404  cwts,  value  £492,910. 

No  supplies  were  received  from  Newfoundland,  and 
in  the  case  of  Canada  the  Trade  Board  furnishes  no 
details.  The  figures  for  the  three  months  of  the  year 
aie  as  follows :— 2,456,532  cwts,  as  against  2,990,748 
cwts.  in  1914.  Particulars  of  some  of  the  supplying 
countries  may  be  found  interesting: — 


Reel  Paper. 

Sweden  .  . 

Norway  .  . 

U.  S.  A.  .  . 
Not  on  Keels ; 

Sweden    .  . 

Norway   .  . 

U.  S.  A.   .  . 


1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

36,074  ' 

28,943 

69,838 

69,100 

3,903 

8,095 

10,177 

12,579 

24,469 

34,176 

4,589 

2,988 
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Coated  Paper: 

Belgium   2,300  1,366 

France   218  306 

U.  S.  A   207  358 

Packing  and  Wrappings : 

Russia   11,449  110 

Sweden   130,002  135,411 

Norway   87,286  154,345 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  Scandin- 
avians are  doing  very  well  in  packing,  wrapping  and 
pi  pe-  not  on  reels. 

The  imports  of  pulp  rose  to  43,147  tons,  compared 
with  39,217  tons  in  March,  1914.  The  following  are 
the  details : — 

1914.  1915. 
Tons.  Tons. 

Bleached  Chemical  (dry)   1,083  2,016 

Unbleached  Chemical  (dry)    .  .    .  .      12,713  7,611 

Chemical  Pulp  Total   13,796  9,627 

Chemical  Wet   •  .  •  •         •  •  •  • 

Ground  Wood  (moist)   25,321  32,579 

Ground  Wood   (dry)   100  941 

Ground  Wood  total   25,421  33,520 

No  supplies  of  ground  wood  were  received  from 
Canada  or  Newfoundland.  Norwegian  supplies  rose 
to  31,505  tons,  as  compared  with  24,113  tons  in  March, 

1913.  The  total  supplies  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  now  reach  123,918  tons  of  all  kinds  of  pulp,  as 
against  167,699  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  in 

1914.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  heavy 
buying  was  engaged  in  during  September,  October,  and 
November  last  year,  and  stocks  are  plentiful. 

NEW  IDEAS  FROM  ABROAD. 

Under  the  caption  "Practical  and  Technical  Notes," 
"The  World's  Paper  Trade  Review,"  London,  presents 
in  a  recent  issue  the  results  of  some  Continental  in- 
vestigations in  paper  products.  It  quotes  "Woclien- 
blatt"  first,  in  which  Mr.  Voraberger  has  given  some 
useful  notes  on  the  manufacture  of  body  papers  for 
chromo  and  other  coated  papers.  Very  considerable 
experience  and  care  are  necessary  for  this  class  of 
work,  and  the  raw  materials  must  be  very  carefully 
selected.  They  must  be  of  first-class  quality,  since 
the  paper  must  be  absolutely  free  from  knots,  splin- 
ters and  sand.  In  the  case  of  those  papers  which  are 
composed  largely  of  mechanical  wood,  the  result  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  the  quality  of  this  material, 
and  a  grade  very  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose 
is  before  all  things  necessary.  The  loading  materials 
must  also  be  carefully  selected,  just  as  for  litho  papers 
si)ecial  care  being  taken  to  keep  out  all  sandy  im- 
purities. Coming  to  the  work  on  the  machine,  the 
■writer  notes  that  the  strainer  slits  must  not  be  wider 
than  0.3  mm.  (11-thousandths  of  an  inch),  and  in  clear- 
ing them  great  care  is  required  to  avoid  damaging  the 
(•ut.  The  machine  wire  must  be  perfectly  sound 
without  buckles  or  creases  which  would  make  thin  pla- 
ces in  th(!  paper.  Many  papers  tend  to  curl  up  when 
coated  and  stretch  on  damping;  this  troiable  is  to  be 
avoided  by  suitable  adjustment  of  the  shake,  also  by 
good  working  of  the  couch  and  wet  presses.  Curling 
is  caused  by  the  tendency  of  the  fibres  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  machine  direction  of  the  web,  and  any- 
thing which  will  impede  this  tendency  will  help  to 


reduce  the  curling  of  the  coated  paper.  Good  press- 
ing also  assists  the  drying  which  must  be  done  very 
gradually ;  the  machine  must  be  provided  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally long  range  of  drying  cylinders,  and  the 
first  cylinder  must  be  only  slightly  heated  in  order  to 
avoid  making  a  brittle  paper.  The  dried  paper  should 
be  well  cooled  after  it  has  passed  the  calenders  and  is 
of  the  most  imi)ortaut  points  to  be  ensured,  and  this 
depends  in  the  first  instance  on  the  accurate  setting  of 
reeled  up.  The  uniform  hardness  of  the  reels  is  one 
the  slices.  When  a  reel  which  is  hard  at  the  edges 
and  soft  at  the  middle  is  slit,  one  edge  of  the  slit  pa- 
per becomes  baggy,  and  grave  troubles  are  caused. 
Paper  which  is  required  for  fine  chromo  work  must 
have  an  extraordinarily  fine  and  even  surface,  but 
the  same  must  not  be  produced  by  high  glazing,  it 
must  be  inherent  in  the  texture  of  the  paper  itself. 
For  common  work  such  as  labels,  etc.,  a  higher  glaz- 
ing is  permissible. 

Talc  in  Treating  Waste  Paper. 
Most  schemes  for  the  re-use  of  old  papers  involve 
the  removal  by  chemical-mechanical  means  of  the 
printing  ink.  This  entails  such  a  loss  of  fibre  that  it 
is  usually  cheaper  to  use  new  mechanical  or  chemical 
pulp. 

A  recently  developed  method,  described  in  the  Aus- 
trian "Zentralblatt, "  involves  the  use  of  talc  and  can 
be  applied  in  two  ways : — 

Procedure  A. — The  papers  are  broken  up  in  a  shred- 
der or  kollergaug.  The  mass  falls  into  a  chest  provid- 
ed with  a  stirring  apparatus  and  sand  trap.  Water  is 
added  and  then  the  thin  pulp  is  run  through  a  concen- 
tratoi  and  the  water  gradually  removed;  the  black 
suspension  of  color  then  flows  off.  From  here  the 
stud  goes  to  a  refiner  and  then  to  a  washing  hollander, 
wlif'ji  after  a  second  washing,  it  is  thickened  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  washing  drum  and  5  per  cent  to  10 
per  cent  talc  is  added.  This  gives  a  mass  with  a  good 
white  color  which  can  be  used  as  groimd  Avood  or  cel- 
lulose. 

Procedure  B. — The  old  newspapers  are  put  through 
a  kollergaug  and  then  into  a  washing  hollander.  Af- 
ter washing,  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  talc  is  added, 
and  the  stuff  thus  whitened  can  be  beaten  and  run  on 
the  machine  in  the  usual  way  or  put  in  a  drainer  and 
then  used  as  required  as  substitute  for  ground  wood 
or  cellulose  in  the  beater.  If  the  stuff  goes,  as  is  pos- 
sible, directly  to  the  stuff  chest,  care  must  be  taken 
to  run  the  other  stuff  in  gradually  from  the  beater. 

Another  way  is  to  mix  the  stuffs  together  in  a  mix- 
ing hollander  and  then  emptying  into  the  stuff  chest. 

The  advantage  of  this  process  may  be  illustrated  for 
the  old  formula: — 

Sulphite  or  bleached  soda  pulp   30 

Mechanical  pulp — first  grade   60 

Broke,  loading,  sizing,  and  color  ....  10 
Using  in  its  place  the  following: 

Chemical  pulp  5  to  10 

Mechanical  pulp   20  to  25 

Fibre  by  the  talc  method   50 

Talc  or  clay   10 

Broke  water  glass,  etc   10 

Color,  size,  etc.,  half  the  usual  amount. 
The  paper  is  excellent  for  printing,  especially  on 
the  cylinder  press.    The  talc  closes  the  sheet  and  with 
calendering  gives  a  good  sui'face  for  the  finest  hair 
lines  and  half-tones. 

Since  the  apparatus  for  the  new  process  is  already 
on  hand  in  most  i^aper  mills,  new  and  costly  equip- 
ment is  not  necessary. 
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Ottawa  Notes 

Ottawa,  Out.,  April  25.— The  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
meut  a  week  ago  eliminated  the  possibility  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  drastic  Bradbury  Bill  for  the  prevention  of 
the  pollution  of  navigable  waters,  and  thus  relieved 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  of  a  source  of  interfer- 
ence with  their  operations,  this  year  at  least,  which 
bid  fair  to  prove  troublesome.  The  bill,  which  was  the 
only  legislation  other  than  the  tariff  introduced  this 
session  affecting  the  lumber  trade,  fixed  heavy  penal- 
ties for  the  discharge  of  sawdust,  chips,  bark,  etc.,  into 
navigable  streauis  or  streams  flowing  into  them.  It 
was  approved  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  its  first 
reading  and  sent  to  a  special  committee  for  amend- 
ment. Although  the  committee  reported  it  back  to 
the  House  in  the  rush  and  hurry  towards  the  end  of 
the  session  no  action  was  taken  toward  enacting  the 
bill  into  law. 

Judgment  has  been  given  by  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  refusing  the  application  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Roberts  of  Montreal,  for  a  special  winter  freight  rate 
on  rough,  unpeeled  pulpwood  to  be  given  by  Cana- 
dian railways.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  has  had  this  matter 
before  the  Board  for  some  time,  had  pointed  out  the 
difference  of  weight  between  rossed  wood  and  green 
unrossed  wood.  Where  the  unrossed  wood  weighed 
about  5,000  pounds  to  the  cord,  the  rossed  wood  weigh- 
ed approximately  three-fifths  of  this.  He  had  main- 
tained that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  unrossed  wood 
owned  by  operators  of  small  means  who  were  unable 
to  obtain  capital  to  cut  and  ross  the  wood  and  wait 
until  it  was  sufficiently  seasoned,  and  he  was  of  opin- 
ion that  a  special  rate  on  unrossed  wood  would  be  jus- 
tifiable. His  application  was  for  a  special  winter 
freight  rate  on  the  unrossed  wood  to  be  applicable 
until  May  10,  the  rate  to  be  exactly  the  same  per 
car  as  a  similar  carlot  would  amount  to  for  the  rossed 
wood  during  that  period. 

Under  the  tariffs,  says  the  judgment,  a  car  under 
35  feet  in  lenght  loaded  with  pulpwood  on  shipment 
to  a  point  in  the  United  States,  to  which  destination 
the  applicant  desired  to  ship,  had  a  minimum  of  35,000 
pounds  or  of  40.000  pounds  when  the  car  was  over  35 
feet  in  length.  The  seasoned  wood,  when  loaded  to  the 
minimum,  would  represent  10.3  and  11.2  cords  re- 
spectively, while  the  unseasoned  wood  would  represent 
7  and  8  cords  respectively.  In  support  of  his  conten- 
tion Mr.  Roberts  stated  that  if  the  railway  met  the 
shipper  and  purchaser  half  way  and  consented  to  haul 
the  extra  amount  of  water  as  contained  in  the  unsea- 
soned wood,  the  railway  would  obtain  additional  traf- 
fic. It  would  afford  the  man  with  only  a  small  capi- 
tal who  was  unable  to  erect  a  rossing  mill  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ship  his  rough  wood  to  a  United  States  mill 
which  could  handle  it. 

The  Board,  in  refusing  the  application,  takes  the 
attitude  that  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  present 
rate  on  unrossed  pulpwood  is  unreasonable  and  that 
it  is  neither  the  duty  of  the  railways  to  equalize  the 
disadvantages  of  the  shipper  from  the  standpoint  of 
costs  of  production  oi'  of  the  Railway  Commission  to 
oblige  them  to  do  so. 

The  J.  R.  Booth  Company,  which  has  been  very  un- 
lucky in  the  way  of  accidents  to  its  plant  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  months,  had  another  misfortune  a 
week  ago,  when  the  big  flume  controlling  the  water 
supply  broke.  The  water  flooded  the  power-house  and 
one  of  the  pulp  mills,  and  did  considerable  damage  to 


the  rest  of  the  plant.  The  accident  will  keep  1,000 
men,  who  were  to  be  employed  last  week  because  of  the 
intended  resumption  of  summer  activities,  out  of 
work  for  a  few  days  longer. 

A  case  where  a  disagreement  over  a  contract  to 
drive  timber  had  its  sequel  in  the  Hull  courts  is  that 
which  concerns  an  agreement  between  the  MacLaren 
lumber  and  paper  firm  of  Buckingham  and  one  Damas 
Gauthier,  a  farmer  living  on  Severn  Creek,  in  the 
Lievre  Valley  district.  Gauthier  contracted  with  the 
MacLaren 's  to  drive  logs  on  Severn  Creek,  but  the 
company  afterwards  sent  one  of  its  foremen,  J.  Whit- 
field, to  take  over  the  work  as  he  was  not  performing 
it  satisfactorily.  A  quantity  of  logs  had  become  piled 
up  on  the  banks  of  Gauthier 's  property  on  Severn 
Creek  and  he  gave  Whitfield  but  two  days  to  remove 
them.  On  the  third  day,  as  Whitfield  was  coming  with 
his  men,  Gauthier  fired  at  him,  fortunately  missing. 
He  was  afterwards  arrested. 

The  Railway  Commission  has  refused  an  application 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  have  its  respon- 
sibility for  fires  originatng  along  its  track  limited 
to  the  fringe  of  its  right-of-way.  The  Railway  Board, 
on  advice  of  Mr.  Clyde  Leavitt,  chief  forester  of  the 
Railway  Commission,  decided  to  continue  the  present 
regulations  whereby  railways  are  responsible  for  fires 
within  300  feet  of  their  tracks. 

The  Government  has  been  advised  of  tariff  changes 
affecting  pulp  and  paper  exports  on  the  part  of  three 
countries.  Prance  has  granted  a  reduction  of  60  per 
cent  in  the  customs  duties  on  paper  and  pulp  for  press 
purposes  imported  into  that  country.  The  Russian 
Government  has  put  a  new,  increased  tariff  into  effect, 
but  specially  exempts  mechanical  pulp,  chemical  pulp, 
paper  clippings  and  waste  and  cellulose  pulp  made 
from  rags.  Other  paper  products,  however,  will  be 
liable  to  increased  tariffs  of  10  per  cent.  The  third 
country  to  raise  its  tariff  walls  is  South  Africa  which 
has  put  into  effect  a  general  increase  of  5  per  cent 
in  ad  valorem  duties. 

The  alleged  alienation  of  forest  wealth  as  well  as 
other  kinds  of  natural  resources  under  the  late  ad- 
ministration was  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion 
during  the  concluding  days  of  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, just  closed.  One  case  which  concerned  pulpwood 
areas  was  known  as  the  Cedar  Lake  berth  case.  The 
statement  was  made  in  a  report  presented  by  T.  R.  Fer- 
guson, K.C.,  special  Government  Commissioner,  that 
A.  W.  Fraser,  K.C.,  of  Ottawa,  had  tendered  in  his 
own  name  for  Berth  1107  on  Cedar  Lake,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  was  successful,  and  that  he  tendered  in  the 
name  of  W.  H.  Nolan,  of  Montreal,  for  Berth  1108  on 
Moose  Lake,  SaskatchcAvan.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Fraser  afterwards  claimed  that  the  islands  and  the 
lake  were  to  be  included  as  well  as  the  sixty  miles 
of  the  mainland  mentioned  in  the  notice  calling  for 
tenders  for  Berth  1107,  and  that  on  application  this  ad- 
ditional timber  was  granted  to  him  while  islands  in 
Moose  Lake  were  also  similarly  granted  to  Mr.  Nolan, 
both  without  extra  benefit  to  the  public  treasury.  Berth 
1107  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  Spruce  Lumber 
Company,  which  is  nov/  its  licensee,  while  Berth  1108 
was  assigned  to  the  Imperial  Pulp  Company,  Ltd. 

MAC. 


Large  crews  of  river  drivers  are  now  being  shipped 
from  Bangor,  Me.,  for  the  Connecticut  River  drive, 
and  more  -will  be  sent  to  the  Maine  drives  during  the 
coming  week.  The  Maine  drives  are  due  to  be  slow 
in  starting  in,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water. 
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A.  C.  Hunt  for  the  past  seven  years  manager  of  the 
Leader  Publishing  Co.,  Regina,  Sask.,  recently  resign- 
ed, and  has  associated  himself  with  the  John  Martin 
Paper  Co.,  Limited,  who  have  their  head  offices  and 
warehouse  in  Winnipeg,  and  branches  in  Edmonton  and 
Calgary.  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
company. 

United  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Toronto,  are  now  safely 
housed  and  settled  in  their  new  home  in  the  Bond 
Building  at  the  corner  of  Temperance  and  Sheppard 
Streets,  where  their  floor  space  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased and  excellent  shipping  facilities  are  afforded  as 
well  as  abundance  of  light.  They  were  formerly  lo- 
cated a  tll8  Richmond  Street  West  on  an  upper  floor, 
but  are  now  on  the  ground  level. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Canadian  Wall- 
board  Co.,  with  headciuarters  in  Toronto  and  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $50,000.  The  company  are  empowered  to 
manufacture,  sell  and  deal  in  wood  fibres,  pulp  wood, 
wood  pulp  of  all  kinds,  wall  boards,  sheathing  papers, 
wrapping  papers  and  paper  specialties  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  understood  that  the  new  concern  has  been  in- 
corporated as  a  selling  company. 

J.  M.  Dent,  head  of  the  well  known  London,  Eng., 
publishing  firm  of  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Limited,  spent 
a  few  days  in  Montreal,  Toronto  and  other  cities  re- 
cently with  the  Canadian  manager,  H.  Button.  Sev- 
eral books  by  Canadian  writers  will  shortly  be  publish- 
ed by  the  firm. 

A  fire  broke  out  recently  in  the  premises  of  the  V. 
E.  Ashdown  Co.,  wall  paper  importers,  744  Yonge  St., 
Toronto,  and  considerable  loss  was  occasioned  to  the 
stock  by  smoke  and  water.  The  damage  was  about 
$3,000. 

Of  late  years  many  daily  papers  have  been  started 
in  Vancouver  and  the  latest  venture  in  that  line, 
the  Journal,  published  by  Hon.  Joseph  Martin,  has 
suspended  after  a  few  weeks,  owing  to  lack  of  finan- 
cial support.  Mayor  L.  D.  Taylor,  who  recently  re- 
linquished control  of  the  "World,"  intends  launching 
this  month  another  daily,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
"Globe."  This  will  make  four  daily  publications  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  city. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  Hon.  G.  H.  Fergu- 
son, Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  for  Ontario, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  covering  operations  to  the 
end  of  October  last,  there  was  quite  a  falling  off  in 
the  quantity  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  twelve  months.  104,544  cords 
were  taken  off  last  year  compared  with  131,434  cords 
in  1913.  The  total  area  of  Crown  lands  disposed  of 
by  sale  and  leave  during  the  year  was  174,961  acres 
f(.!'  a  value  of  $156,704  as  compared  with  260,873  acres 
sold  and  leased  in  1913  for  $259,956.  The  total  recol- 
lection on  account  of  the  sales,  leases,  etc.,  was  $191,- 
584.  The  net  decrease  in  the  number  of  purchases  was 
363.  The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  sales  made 
as  Avell  as  receipts  from  that  source  was  due  to  mone- 
tary conditions  and  the  business  depression  occasioned 
by  th(;  war.  The  production  of  pine  timber,  saw  logs, 
square  timber,  etc.,  in  feet,  board  measure,  during  the 


year  was  382,582,027,  being  22,204,839  feet  in  excess 
of  the  output  in  1913.  The  output  of  timber  other 
than  pine  was  77,451,857  feet  as  against  64,4097,436 
feet  the  previous  year.  There  were  taken  out  5,439,- 
845  pieces  of  railway  ties  as  against  6,355,828  pieces  in 
1913.  During  the  year  practically  2,200  persons  took 
possession  of  free  grant  land  for  a  total  area  of  268,238 
acres,  which  is  greater  by  28,966  acres  than  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months.  The  northern  portion  of  On- 
tario benefitted  mostly  by  the  settlement. 

The  Rathbun  Match  Co.,  Limited,  of  Deseronto,  Ont., 
with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thous- 
and dollars,  have  been  granted  a  charter.  The  com- 
pany are  empowered  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  all 
kinds  of  matches  and  to  make  and  deal  in  lumber, 
woodenware,  and  boxes  of  wood,  paper,  papier  mache 
or  other  material. 

The  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 's  plant  at 
Cornwall,  which  was  closed  down  for  three  wee! 
owing  to  government  repairs  to  the  Cornwall  Canal, 
resumed  operations  last  week,  after  being  thorough- 
ly overhauled.  Forbes  Wood,  superintendent,  has  re- 
turned, after  spending  a  holiday'  in  the  leading  paper 
centres  of  Massachusetts. 

Work  is  progressing  favorably  on  the  large  new 
building  of  the  Butteriek  Publishing  Co.,  of  New  York, 
which  is  being  erected  on  Wellington  Street,  Toronto, 
west  of  Spadina.  The  structure,  which  will  be  several 
storeys  high,  now  has  the  walls  about  half  completed, 
and  it  is  expected  that  construction  will  be  all  finished 
by  the  middle  of  the  summer. 

The  Rudd  Paper  Box  Company,  372-376  Richmon 
Street,  West,  Toronto,  whose  large  plant  was  wipt^u 
out  by  fire  on  January  28,  is  again  running  to  full 
capacity  and  employing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hands.  A.  E.  Rudd,  President  of  the  Company,  losi 
no  time  after  the  disaster  in  getting  matters  under  way 
and  all  the  box  making  equipment,  printing  pressc- 
etc,  were  overhauled,  new  stock  purchased  and  build 
ing  operations  carried  on,  so  that  five  weeks  latei 
a  portion  of  the  plant  w^as  running.  In  the  meantimi 
many  orders  of  the  firm  were  filled  by  other  papei 
box  establisments  in  the  city,  and  there  was  no  great 
interruption  of  business.  The  number  of  die  presses 
has  been  increased  to  nine,  and  the  company  are  ver\ 
busy  at  present  with  orders  for  hat  boxes,  canisters 
luailing  tubes,  and  folding  boxes  and  also  in  the  print 
ing  line.  The  set-up  box  department  is  the  onl.\ 
branch  which  is  not  rushed.  An  up-to-date  sprinklei 
system  has  been  installed  tliroughout  the  building  witl 
a  fifteen  thousand  gallon  tank  and  every  precautioL 
taken  against  a  similar  visitation  from  flame.  Ke- 
cently  an  order  was  received  from  a  westei-n  Ontarii 
firm  for  two  million  canisters,  in  which  narrow  strips 
of  fly  paper,  which  are  unrolled,  will  be  inserted.  Thi; 
fly  paper  was  formerly  made  in  Germany,  but  is  now 
being  manufactured  by  a  leading  Ontario  concern 
Although  there  has  been  an  increase  of  twenty  p. 
cent  in  glue  and  glaze  paper,  formerly  imported, 
now  made  in  Canada,  has  gone  up  from  two  dollars  U 
three  and  three  and  half,  there  have  been  no  change- 
in  the  prices  of  general  lines  of  paper  boxes  made  by 
th  Rudd  firm. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS 

Since  the  last  report,  conditions  in  the  news  print 
market  have  picked  up  considerably,  and  a  general 
improvement  is  noted.  Many  of  the  larger  papers 
across  the  line  and  in  Canada  are  enoying  a  liberal 
advertising  jjatronage  during  the  spring  season,  and 
this  has  resulted  in  increased  demand.  The  big  plants, 
which  were  operating  in  some  instance  only  five  days 
a  week,  are  now  running  to  capacity  again,  and  prices 
are  naturally  a  little  firmer.  Some  of  the  regular  cus- 
tomers have  increased  their  orders  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen tons  a  month,  and  the  outlook  for  the  next  few 
weeks  is  good.  Stocks,  which  were  getting  low  are 
also  being  replenished. 

In  the  book  and  writing  line  there  is  also  a  better 
feeling  prevailing  and,  while  there  is  no  great  rush, 
orders  have  been  coming  in  more  freely  and  with  ex- 
cellent water  conditions,  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be 
more  satisfactory  business  for  the  spring  months  at  any 
rate.  Coating  paper  plants  are  also  busier,  and  there 
is  a  pretty  fair  demand  for  special  lines.  One  leading 
paper  dealer  remarked  that,  since  the  middle  of  March 
things  had  been  gradually  getting  better  and  he  saw 
no  reason  why  a  steady  improvent  would  not  continue. 
Wrapping  papers  are  moving  livelier  and  kraft  is  in 
steady  requisition. 

The  groiuid  wood  market  is  dull  and  prices  low  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sulphite  situation.  Buy- 
ing is  in  limited  quairtities  and  many  mills  are  holding 
off.  Just  what  change  will  take  place  in  the  near 
future  is  speculative.  Owing  to  the  increased  rate  in 
postage  it  has  been  feared  that  correspondence  would 
decline  to  a  considerable  degree  and  that  envelope 
manufacturers  might  experience  a  set  back.  So  far 
this  has  not  occurred,  but  what  may  eventuate  can- 
not be  prophecied  at  present.  One  prominent  maker 
stated  this  week  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  make 
any  material  difference  as  almost  as  many  envelopes 
would  be  used  for  delivery  purposes,  and  that  circu- 
lar letters  and  printed  matter  was  not  affected  by  the 
war  tax  if  mailed  as  third  class  matter,  open  for  in- 
spection. The  tax  applied  on  first-class  mailing  mat- 
ter only  and  some  makers  of  envelopes,  turning  out 
specialties,  which  are  apparently  sealed,  yet  open  for 
inspection,  are  featuring  this  kind  Avith  houses  which 
send  out  circulars. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  arena  there  is  not  much 
doing.  The  market  has  gone  back  to  its  former  quiet 
state  and  luiying  is  carried  on  only  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

Quotations,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are: — 
Paper. 

News  (rolls),  $1.85  to  $2.00  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
News    (sheets),  .$2.00  to  $2.10  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3,  4.00c  to  4.25c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  4.25c  to  5.75c. 
Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  4.50c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  4.75c  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  5.00c  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1,  5.50c  up. 


Sulphite  bonds,  6^20  to  7V^c. 
Writings,  4I/2C  ixp. 
Grey  Browns,  $2.10  to  $2.75. 
Fibre,  $3.00  to  $3.75. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.25  to  $3.25. 
Manila,  No.  2,  $3.10  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  No.  1,  $3.35  to  $4.00. 
Unglazed  Kraft,  $3.40  to  $4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft  $4.25  to  $5.50. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  $15  to  $16. 

Ground  wood,  $21  to  $23,  delivered. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $38  to  $42  del.  in  Canada. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $39  to  $44,  delivered  in  U.S. 

Sulphite  (bleached),  $54  to  $58. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings,  $2.00. 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.85. 

No.  1  mixed  shavings,  45c. 

White  blanks,  97y2C. 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.60. 

Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $1.30. 

No.  2  book  stock,  50c. 

No.  1  book  stock,  85c. 

No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.25. 

No.  1  print  Manilas,  70c. 

Folded  NeAvs,  40c. 

Over  issues  45c. 

No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  30c. 

Old  white  cotton,  $1.90. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.00. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 

Thirds,  blues,  $1.30. 

Black  linings,  $1.75. 

New  light  flannelettes,  $4.25. 

Ordinary  satinets,  90c. 

Flock,  $1.00. 

Tailor  rags,  85e. 

Manila  rope,  2I/2. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  $1.00. 


Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are: — 

Book — News^ — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45, 

to  $.50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  51/40  to  534c  per  lb. 

No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  .$4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  .$4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7i/^c. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6y2C  to  Si^c. 
Writing  Manila,  5c. 
Colored  Posters,  41/2C  to  51^0  per  lb. 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 
$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  .$2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
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Red  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons, 

$3.05;  1  ton,  $3.15;  less  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  car  lots,  2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  $3.05; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons, 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.  1  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3.55;  1  ton,  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 

ton,  $3.65;  less,  $3.75. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  ofE  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 

Ground  wood,  No.  2,  $22  to  $24,  delivered  in  United 
States. 


NEW    YORK  MARKETS 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine) 

New  York,  N.Y.,  April  25,  1915. 

Comparatively  little  change  has  been  reported  in  the 
market  for  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  during  the 
past  fortnight.  Water  is  still  plentiful  in  the  rivers 
and  streams  at  the  various  manufacturing  points  in 
the  East,  and  mills  are  grinding  practically  at  capa- 
city. As  far  as  new  business  is  concerned,  there  is 
very  little  reported  in  any  quarter.  Consumers  have 
adequate  supplies  on  hand,  and  in  most  cases  are  grind- 
ing sufficient  for  current  needs.  Those  mills,  how- 
ever, that  are  manufacturing  pulp  for  sale  only  are 
accumulating  abundant  stocks,  and  it  is  the  concen- 
sus of  opinion  among  those  interested  in  local  circles 
that  the  supplies  on  hand  this  summer  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  all  needs.  This  condition,  if 
true,  will  naturally  mean  an  easing  in  price  for  this 
commodity.  At  present,  though,  values  are  maintain- 
ing a  fairly  even  range,  and  quotations  noted  two 
weeks  ago  continue  to  be  the  market  in  this  section. 
Contract  business  is  extremely  light  at  the  present 
time,  but  those  in  a  position  to  know  the  trend  of  the 
market  are  convinced  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  be- 
fore there  will  be  numerous  inquiries,  not  only  for  ad- 
ditional spot  quantities,  but  also  for  requirements  over 
the  next  year  or  two. 

A  somewhat  of  a  change  has  been  noted  in  the  mar- 
ket for  chemical  pulps.  When  last  reported  these 
items  were  not  commanding  a  very  heavy  movement 
among  the  mills  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  increased 
prices  being  asked  by  Scandinavian  mills.  This  situa- 
tion, it  was  thought,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  consumers  in  this  country  had  a  plentiful  supply 
of  stocks  on  hand.  The  situation,  however,  appears 
now  to  have  changed,  as  numerous  inquiries  have  been 
reported  during  the  past  interval,  and  in  most  eases 
the  orders  carry  instructions  for  prompt  shipments. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
inills  have  not  been  so  heavily  stocked  as  was  gener- 
ally supposed.  In  the  meantime  Scandinavian  mills 
are  upholding  their  previous  high  prices  and  it  is  re- 


ported that  the  high  levels  are  met  without  opposition. 
The  only  thing  that  deters  from  a  heavy  movement  is 
the  fact  that  consumers  are  still  very  conservative  in 
their  orders,  and  are  not  laying  in  any  more  stocks  than 
are  actually  needed  to  tide  them  over  for  a  very  short 
time.  They  appear  to  believe  in  the  slogan  "Buy  small, 
but  buy  often,"  as  comparativeh^  few  of  the  orders 
now  placed  call  for  more  than  a  week's  supply.  The 
situation  in  Europe  cannot,  according  to  authentic  in- 
formation, aflfect  the  market  for  chemical  pulps  on  this 
side  for  some  time  to  come.  Advices  from  the  various 
ports  of  entry  state  that  the  stocks  on  the  dock  in 
each  case  are  sufficient,  if  added  together,  to  supply 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  American  mills  for  the 
next  six  months.  With  this  situation  in  view,  it  is  a 
wonder  to  many  that  the  high  prices  now  being  asked 
are  being  met  without  competition. 

Not  only  does  the  paper  stock  market  reflect  a  very 
quiet  and  uninteresting  tone  in  New  York  City,  but 
in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  the  other  pack- 
ing points  as  well.  The  principal  feature  of  the  mar- 
ket during  the  interval  was  the  easing  in  roofing  stocks. 
These  grades  have  for  several  months  past  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  market,  but  buying  has  at  last  come 
to  its  end,  and  as  stocks  were  comparatively  heavy, 
prices  were  forced  ofl  about  $3.00  per  ton.  It  is  the 
concensus  of  opinion  among  local  packers  that  this 
is  only  a  temporary  lull  in  this  particular  grade,  and 
that  a  return  to  old  prices  will  soon  be  recorded.  An- 
other feature  in  the  stock  market  was  reported  among 
the  packers  of  mixed  papers.  Though  this  class  of 
stock  is  selling  from  20e  to  25c,  it  is  understood  that 
several  parcels  were  disposed  of  during  the  past  week 
or  ten  days  at  figures  that  represent  about  half  of  the 
market  prices.  It  is  true  that  this  grade  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  and  packers  have  in  several  cases 
been  forced  to  take  extra  space  in  order  to  store  the 
stocks.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  there  Avere  some  that  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
stocks  rather  than  take  on  a  higher  overhead  expense. 

As  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  the  low  mark  in  the  local  paper  market  has 
at  last  been  reached.  The  situation  is  not  yet,  how- 
ever, satisfactory,  but  there  is  a  decidedly  better  feel- 
ing among  the  local  paper  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  buying  during  the  past  ten  days 
has  been  much  better  than  it  has  for  any  correspond- 
ing period  during  the  preceeding  two  months.  In 
some  grades  values  are  not  over  strong,  and  manu- 
facturers in  their  greed  for  business  are  not  averse  to 
slashing  prices.  Newsprint,  in  particular,  is  laboring 
under  a  very  keen  competition,  and  while  business 
generally  is  reported  in  fairh'  good  proportions,  profits 
are  comparatively  small.  If  this  situation  continues,  it 
cannot  but  greatly  afi'ect  the  net  revenues  of  the  large 
manufacturers  in  their  annual  statements  for  1915. 
The  side-run  news  situation  is  weak,  due  to  a  eompai'a- 
tively  small  business  passing.  A  fortnight  ago  tissues 
were  subject  to  severe  price-cutting,  but  the  market 
has  returned  to  a  more  normal  condition.  It  was  stated 
that  many  orders  were  placed  and  much  business  trans- 
acted on  a  basis  of  37y2e.  This  was  probably  due  to 
over-stocking  on  the  part  of  the  mills,  and  as  soon 
as  their  supplies  were  slightl.v  reduced  they  were  in  a 
position  to  again  quote  on  a  basis  of  40c  to  42y2e. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  understood  that  certain  factors  in 
the  middle  west  are  still  (juoting  38c  f.o.b.  mill.  Manilas 
and  fibres  are  not  over  strong  in  price,  many  manu- 
facturers are  inclined  to  shade  the  latter,  but  no  de- 
finite information  can  be  obtained  as  to  actual  sales. 
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Book  papers  are  maintaining  their  own  on  a  fairly  good 
basis.  Prices  are  of  reasonable  proportions,  and  It 
is  generally  thought  that  the  present  situation  will 
continue  for  the  present  at  least.  Writing,  Bonds,  Lin- 
ens and  Ledgers  are  without  change.  Movement  gen- 
erally is  in  proportion  to  the  season's  requirements, 
and  in  some  sections  it  is  reported  that  the  passing 
volume  is  ahead  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  Mills  are  running  on  a  good  basis,  but  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  stocks  have  been  very  low  for 
several  months  past.  The  paper  board  situation  has 
shown  a  slight  improvement  since  last  reported.  While 
the  market  is  far  from  satisfactory  as  far  as  buying  is 
concerned,  prices  are  fairly  well  maintained,  and  it  is 
the  general  opinion  among  the  local  distributors  that 
increased  prices  will  soon  be  reported. 

Pulps. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $19  to  $20,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $15  to  $16,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.20e  to  2.75c,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  1.80c  to  2c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3c  to  3.40c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.60  to  2.90,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.05c  to  2.15c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  1.80c  to  2.05c  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.75c  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.80c  to  1.95c,  ex  dock.  New  York. 

Paper. 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  2.10e  to  2.15c,  f.o.b. 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  2c  to  2.10c,  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs,  2c  to  2.05c,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
News,  sheets,  2.20c  to  2.35c,f.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots,  S.  &  S.C.,  $4  to  $4.50,  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,  extra  superfine,  13%^  to  17c,  del.  east 

of  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  11c  to  13c,  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1,  fine,  9e,  del  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper.  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  5c  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,5c  to  25c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Linen  paper,  8c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  4%c  to  5c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.30  to  3c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  (dom.)  $3.60  to  $3.75,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  (dom.)  $3.35  to  $3.50,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $23  to  $26  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  to  $42 . 50  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $21  to  $24  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,    chip,  $22  to  $25  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50e  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  40c  to  42i/2e,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  imported,  3.95e  to  4c,  ex  dock,  New  York. 


THE  BRITISH  MARKETS. 

(Special  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 
The  British  paper  industry  in  domestic  circles  is 
enoying  a  good  steady  demand  for  all  classes  of  pa- 
per; but  the  export  trade  is  still  upset  by  the  high 
freights  and  the  shortage  of  tonnage  at  the  various 
ports.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  facing  the  British 
mill  owner  is  to  get  his  finished  product  away  from 
the  mill.  Railways  are  blocked  by  war  munitions  and 
troops,  and  there  is  also  scarcity  of  railway  labor  to 
handle  goods.  Motoi-  haulage,  in  the  circumstances,  is 
the  only  resort  and  this  cannot  be  adopted  by  all  the 
mills,  many  of  which  are  not  ina  position,  geographical- 
ly, to  reach  the  consuming  markets  easily  or  the  ports 


of  shipment.  Indeed,  some  of  the  mills  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  railway  companies  to  remove 
goods  within  two  weeks,  and  there  is  one  instance  of 
a  paper  maker  being  able  to  transport  only  20  tons 
per  week  out  of  an  output  of  200  tons,  most  of  which 
is  sent  away  regularly  into  consuming  channels.  Add- 
ed to  the  railway  and  shipping  difficulties  is  a  short- 
age in  skilled  labor  and  general  labor.  Men  are  want- 
ed for  to  augment  the  troops  in  France  and  the  paper 
mills  are  naturally  recruiting  grounds,  with  the  re- 
sult that  unskilled  labor  hampers  the  output.  Again, 
paper  production  is  on  an  unprecedented  higher  level 
as  regard  cost,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  seller  is  try- 
ing to  recoup  himself  as  best  he  can  when  dealing  with 
the  buyer.  German,  Austrian,  Belgian  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  French  makes  of  papers  are  completely 
out  of  the  British  Market,  and  buyers  who  do  not 
patronize  the  home  mills  are  confined  to  Scandinavian 
and  United  States  productions.  The  Scandinavians, 
who  are  also  experiencing  high  costs  in  production,  are 
charging  higher  prices  for  their  papers.  Their  grease- 
proofs,  sulphite,  bag  papers,  tissues  and  printing  pa- 
pers are  all  up  considerably  in  quotations,  some  grades 
being  $25  and  $15  per  ton  extra  when  compared  with 
this  time  last  year.  It  is  reported  that  all  the  Norwe- 
gian mills  are  well  booked  up  with  orders,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  the  paper  to  England  and  Scotland.  It- 
alian I'epresentatives  have  also  been  visiting  London  to 
pick  up  what  they  can.  Norwegian  glazed  grease- 
proof mills  are  kept  constantly  busy  with  English  or- 
ders, because  they  have  captured  what  the  Germans 
might  have  had.  The  British  newsprint  mills  keep 
on  a  steady  output,  but  the  esparto  paper  mills  are  still 
on  short  time.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  since  the 
war  broke  out  its  efi'ects  have  never  been  so  severely 
felt  as  they  have  during  the  past  two  months,  or  since 
Germany  started  the  nefarious  scheme  of  sinking  mer- 
chant vessels  trading  off  the  English  coast.  The  Ger- 
man submarines  run  out  like  rats  from  their  hole  and 
pounce  on  a  merchant  vessel  the  moment  they  are  out 
of  sight  of  a  British  naval  patrol  boat.  As  a  result,  the 
export  trade  suffers  from  innumerable  difficulties. 

^  ^  ^ 

In  the  ground  wood  market  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness has  been  done  lately  at  high  prices  for  prompt  de- 
livery. Shipments  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
have  not  yet  commenced,  so  that  most  of  the  dealings 
were  confined  to  Norway  and  Sweden.  Swedish  stocks 
are  now  said  to  be  low.  Norwegians,  owing  to  the 
coal  prices,  have  hardened  their  quotations.  Sulphite 
and  sulphate  still  keep  dull  and  very  little  new  busi- 
ness is  doing.  Prices,  however,  are  firm.  Stocks 
at  all  the  British  mills  are  plentiful,  so  that  mill  own- 
ers can  afford  to  wait  notwithstanding  the  temptations 
held  out  at  present  by  the  Scandinavians.  Canadians 
who  have  pulp  to  spare  might  give  the  British  mar- 
ket a  little  attention  now — that  is  if  a  reasonable  tariff 
can  be  fixed  up  with  the  shipping  companies.  Prices 
are  nominally  as  follows,  e.i.f.  British  ports: — 

Bleached  Sulphite,  $61.00  to  $67.50. 
Sulphite  Easy  Bleaching,  $48.00  to  $49.40. 
Suli)hite  News,  $42.00  to  $43.40. 
Unbleached  Soda  (No.  1),  $45  to  $47. 
Soda  Kraft,  $40.80  to  $42. 

Ground  Wood  (50  per  cent  moist),  $13.20  to  $13.60. 
Ground  Wood  (dry)  $26  to  $26.50. 

*       *  # 

The  chemical  market  has  been  disturbed  by  labor 
unrest.    Stocks  of  caustic  soda  are  on  a  low  scale,  and 
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prices  are  deai'er.  Oxalic  acid  is  now  24  cents  per 
pound,  other  acids  are  also  scarce.  Bleaching  powder 
remains  unchanged.  Aluin  is  dearer  by  $1.20,  and 
much  in  re(juest.    Sulphur  is  steady. 

*       *  * 

China  Clay  is  active,  but  the  export  trade  is  still 
hampered.  Bauxite  and  French  Chalk,  owing  to  high 
freights  are  very  dear — indeed,  bauxite  is  now  scarce. 
Large  discoveries  of  French  chalk  or  talc,  have  been 
made  in  South  Africa  and  some  of  it  is  now  reaching 
London. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  GRINDING  OF  SPRUCE. 

An  interesting  and  informing  summary  of  J.  H. 
Thickens 's  work  on  conditions  influencing  the  yield 
of  pulp  in  the  grinding  of  spruce  is  given  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry,'" quoted  by  "Paper":— 

It  is  noted  that  the  co-efficient  of  friction  between 
the  stone  and  the  wood  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  wood,  being  lower  for  steamed  than  for  raw 
wood ;  it  decreases  gradually  as  the  pressure  of  grind- 
ing is  raised.  In  industrial  practice  the  wood  is  nearly 
always  seasoned  for  a  long  period  before  grinding,  but 
in  addition  to  appreciable  loss  by  rotting  the  pulp  pre- 
pared from  seasoned  wood  is  shorter  in  fibre  than  that 
from  green  wood;  steaming  the  wood  before  grinding 
gives  longer  fibres  and  stronger  pulps,  but  darkens  the 
color.  At  low  pressure  of  grinding  the  consumption  of 
power  per  ton  of  pulp  is  higher  for  seasoned  than  for 
steamed  wood,  while  at  high  pressures  the  reverse 
is  the  case. 


For  green  wood  the  power  consumption  per  ton  is 
lower  than  for  either  seasoned  or  steamed  wood.  The 
power  supplied  to  the  grinder  under  like  conditions  of 
speed  and  pressure  is  the  same  for  green  as  for 
seasoned  wood,  but  it  is  less  for  steamed  wood.  The 
rate  of  production  of  pulp  from  green  wood  is  more 
rapid  than  from  seasoned  or  steamed  wood. 

The  yield  of  pulp  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  solid  wood  of 
various  species  is  directly  proportional  to  the  dry 
weight  per  cu.  ft.  It  is  approximately  the  same  for 
seasoned  wood  owing  to  decay.  The  yield  of  pulp 
from  steamed  wood  is  considerably  lower,  owing  to  de- 
composition and  solvent  action,  and  it  falls  as  the  sev- 
erity of  the  treatment  is  increased.  The  quality  of 
the  pixlp  is  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  moisture  in 
the  wood  or  the  weight  per  cu.  ft.  With  wood  of 
rapid  growth  the  yield  per  100  cu.  ft.  is  lower  and  the 
pulp  is  softer  than  with  slow-grown  wood,  but  the 
strength  is  practically  the  same. 

Some  valuable  manufacturing  data  are  obtained  by 
comparing  the  power  consumption  per  ton  per  unit 
of  strength ;  the  efficiency  in  this  respect  reaches  a 
maximum  and  then  decreases.  The  j'ield  of  pulp  from 
trimmed  wood  is  88  per  cent  by  weight ;  the  balance 
lost  is  divided  between  the  screenings  and  the  waste. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURES  DEARER  IN  AUSTRIA. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  Austrian  Pa- 
per Dealers'  Association,  in  addition  to  the  advance 
in  paper  the  rise  in  other  elements  of  manufacture 
has  caused  an  increase  of  values.  Further  difficulties 
are  caused  by  questions  of  transportation  and  ex- 
change, which  notably  affect  the  iraportatioii  of  manu- 
factures. 
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A  WESTINGHOUSE  C.C.L. 
INDUCTION  MOTOR 
COUPLED  TO  A  JORDAN 


means  increased  production 
of  improved  quality,  because 
of  the  constant,  sustained 
speed. 

The  only  weight  on  the  Jordan 
Bearings  is  the  weight  of  the 
plug,  therefore  these  bearings 
last  longer. 

There  is  no  belt  to  slip,  conse- 
quently better  speed  regulation, 
and  increased  capacity  is  secured. 


Canadian  Westinghouse  Co. 


Limited 
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INDEX  TO  MILL  SUPPLIES 

This  Directory  is  published  to  facilitate  the  work  of  our  readers,  in  the  mills.  If  the  information  sought  i&  uoi 
found,  an  invitation  is  extended  to  communicate ,  with  the  editor,  who  will  gladly  be  of  all  assistance  possible 


Air  Compressors 

Bletben,  Hugh  R.,  N«w  York 

Smart- Turuer  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Air  Hoists 

Bltthen,  Hugh  R..  New  York,  N.Y, 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Onl. 

Baits. 

Smart- Woods  Ltd  ,  Montreal,  Que. 

Barkara  _ 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Wateroui  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Beatera 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Macb.  Co..  Lawrence.  Mass. 
Emerson  Mfg.  Co..  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Jones,  E.  O.  &  Sons  Co..  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Tipprt  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Belting 

Can.  Fairbanks- Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dominion  Belting  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Reddaway,  F.  &'  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Bleaching  Powders 

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  Wall  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Klipstein,'  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 
Bleaching  Machinery 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Blowers 

'   Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Boilers 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantlord,  Ont. 
Brass  Wire  Cloth,  Fourdrlnler  Wires 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Mfg.,  Co..  Ltd..  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 

Taylor,  James,  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

United  Wire  Works,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Westbyc,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Calender  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd..  163  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Farrcl   Foundry  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Carriers 

Northern  Crane  Works.  Walkerville.  Ont. 
Caustldslng  Systems 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chain  Crane 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville.  On). 

Chain  Blocks 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y 

Chain  Drives  (Silent  and  Steel  Roller) 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Change  Speed  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 

Chemicals.  Colors.  Etc. 

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co..  Montreal,  Can. 
Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Tippet  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can.. 

Wiison-Paterson  Co..  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 

China  Clay 

China  Clay  Co.,  Manchester,  England 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 

Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Wllson-Paterson  Co..  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Chlppere 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited.  Brantford,  Ont. 

Chip  Disintegrators 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Chip  Screens 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Clutches 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Cranes 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can.  " 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Oni. 

Smart-Turner  Mach.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Cranes — Hand  Power 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd..  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Cranes — Overhead  Travelling 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  IToronto,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Conveying  Machinery 

Caldwell.  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Dodge  Mtg.  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Jeffrey  Mtg  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Northern  Crane  Works.  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Couch  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sherbrooke  Mach  Co    Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont 
Counter  Shaft  Fixtures 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Couplings 

Jones  and  Glassco.  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Cut  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco.  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Cuttere 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edidburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  "Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Cylinders 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,    Limited.  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Cylinder  Covers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que. 
Cylinder  Moulds 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152,  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que, 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Cylinder  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont 
Dandy  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Johnson  &  Sons,  C.  H.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 

Marshall.  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 
Digester  Lining 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Preston's  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Radcliffe,  Eng. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stcbblns  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co..  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Digestara 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington,  Del. 
Digester  Gauges 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Drainer  Bottoms 

Sndl,  Samuel,  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Dryers 

Bertram  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chamoers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  "Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Supplies 

Forman,  John,  248  Craig  Street  W.,  Montreal 
Engines 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Evaporators 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co..  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Exhausters 

The  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 
Experimental  Machinery 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall,  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 

Process  Enginners  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Esportere 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 
Felts 

Ayers,  Ltd.,  Lachute  Mills,  Que. 
Bates  &  Innes,  Ltd.,  Carlcton  Place.  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Huyok,  F.  C,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons.  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Cao. 
Penmarts,  Ltd.  St.  Hyacinthe,  Can. 
Porritt.  Joseph  &  Sons,  -Manchester.  Eng 
Spencer,  J.  H.  St  Sons,  Bury,  England.. 
"Tippett  ArthM  iP.  &  Co..  Mootrca  Can 
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Filters 

Boviiia:  &  Co    of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  ou 
Chambers  Ltd  ,162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Norwood  EUigineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cowans^  ■iie,  P. 
Puiey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Friction  Hoists 

^iB.GI«ni  Falls  Macb.  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
»-^Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Je^b.  Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Volth.  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.V. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford,  Ont. 
Gauttss 

Sctaaefler  &  Budenberg, Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Generators  and  Transformers 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Siemens  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Grinders 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  On 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage.  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Hoists. 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  Yotk,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto.  Ont 

Northern  Crane  Works  Limited.  Walkerville.  Ont 
Hoists — Chain  Electric  and  Pneumatic 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Iron  Pulleys 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Jordan  Enftines 

Boviog  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Jones.  E.  D.  &  Co..  Pittsaeld.  Mass. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Knives 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co.,  Sheffield.  Eng. 
Hay,  Peter,  Knife  Co.,  Gait,  Can. 
Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Kollerganfts 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
LayinU  Machines 

Chambers,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Collis  &  Sons,  J.,  London,  Eng. 
Paper  Stock,  Etc. 

Hough,  K.,  London,  England. 

PuUan,  E.,  490  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Paper  and  Pulp  Machinery 

Bcloit  Iron  Works,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Bury,  England. 

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bertram  s,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Black-Clawson  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Boving  &  Co.,  ol  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montrea,. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mass. 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Parrel   Foundrv  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Green  Bay  Barker  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Hamilton,  Wm..  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Harmon  Machine  Co..  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Jones,  e.  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Marx.  I.  %  Co.  London,  E.C..  England. 

Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey- Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Fales   Worcester,  Mass. 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works.  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 

Smith,  S.  Morgan,  Co..  York,  Pa. 

Stebblns  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

TiconderoKa  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y 

Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Voith,  J.  M..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Walmsley,  Cbas.  &  Co.,  Bury,  Eng. 

Waterous  Eneine  Works  Co^  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Cat, 

Wcstbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Paper  Machine  Tachomoters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Schaettcr  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Paper  Tester 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall.  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Stoke  Newington,  London.  England 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pneumatic  Thickeners 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Presses 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Can.  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Pneumatic  Chain  Blocks 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Press  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  St/eet,  Toronto. 

Process  Engineers  Limited,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pus^y  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pulp  Stones 

Lombard  ti  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

Stancllffe  Estates  Co..  Ltd..  Darley  Dale.  England. 
Pumps 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  Si  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 


Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mais. 
L  Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.\. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
L  Lawrence  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
^  Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mass. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
.   Smart -Turner  Machine  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Voith,  J.  M..  New  Vork.  N.Y 

The  Wateious  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited.  Brantford,  Ont 
Recording  GauOes 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Recording  Thermometere 

SchaelTer  &  Budenberg.  Brooklyn.  N.Y 
KeBnere 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Marx,  J.  &  Co.,  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Falls  Mach.  &  Iron  Co.,  Worcester,  Ma 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waterous  F.ngine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford.  Can. 
Rope,  Cotton  and  Manila 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Rope  Wheels 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Rosin  Size 

Fox,  Stockell  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co.,  Eaaton,  Pa. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Vera  Chemical  Co.,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Rosin  Size  Boilers  and  Dissoivers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.  Montreal,  Can. 
Rotary  Sulphur  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown,  N  Y 
Runways — Hand  operated 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Save*  Alls 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Screen  Plates 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Screens 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Bezner.  Albert,  299  Broadway.  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Mach.  Wks.,  Glens  Falls,  N  Y 
Harmon  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Johnson,  Chas.,  St.  Henry,  Que. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co..  Ltd  .  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Cau. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Slitters  and  Re- Winders 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Cameron  Machine  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 

Smelting  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
Sprockets 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Split  Pulleys — Wood  and  Steel 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Spiral  Conveyor 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Straw  Cutters* 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bovine  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Straw  Dusters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edi  nburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Straw  Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Strawboard  Making  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canaaw,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Steam  Regulator 

Pickles,  W.  F.,  Buckland,  Conn. 
Stuff  Chests 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Suction  Couch 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sulphite  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineeringand  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited.  Brantford.  Ont. 
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Sulphate  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  'i  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

S  ulphur 

Union  Sulphur  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sulphur  Burners 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works.  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Watertown.  N.Y 

Tachometers  (Hand  and  Stationary) 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited, Toronto,  Ont. 
Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

Tanks  _  „ 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm  ,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 

Thermometers 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Transmission  Machinery 

Caldwell.  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Limited.  Toronto 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
lones  &  Glassro.  Montreal,  Can. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Transmission  Rope 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Tra?eIlnS  Cranes 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart- Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Trolleys 

Blethen.  Hugh  R..  New  York.  N.Y. 
Smart-Turher  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Morris.  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 


Turbines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith.  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  Wurtemberg.  Germany. 

Water  Wheels 

Bovins  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co^  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith.  J.  M.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Wir«  Cloth  for  Paper  Machines 
Chambers,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Christie,  Geo..  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd..  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que 
Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co..  Montreal,  Can. 
Taylor.  J.  A..  Montreal,  Can. 
United  Wire  Works,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro.  Can. 

Wast* 

Hough,  R.,  London,  England. 

Wet  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of.Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls.  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd..  Cowansville.  P.Q. 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington.- Del. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke.  Can. 

Voith.  J.  M..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford  Ont. 

Wood  Preparinit  Machinery 

Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway.  New  York  City 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 

This  aims  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  products  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  who  are  urged  to  spnd  us  lists  of 
brands  and  watermarks,  as  well  as  the  headings  under  which  they  wish  to  be  indexed.  Buyers  who  cannot  meet  their 
requirements  from  this  list,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  mills,  and  will 
gladly  furnish  full  information. 

PULP  MILLS 


Oiouad  Wood  Pulp 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Falls,  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brompton  and  E.  Angus,  Que. 

Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Bronson  Co.,  Ltd..  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Campbell  Lumber  Co.,  Weymouth,  N.S. 

Canada  Paper  Co^  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

ChicoutimI  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutlmi,  Que. 

Davy,  James,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Foiey-Rieger  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Thorold,  Ont. 

Forcl.  J.  i  Co.,  Port  Neuf.  Que. 

Jacques-Cartier  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Montreal. 

Jonqulere  Pulp  Co..  Ltd..  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Lake  Megantic  Pulp  Co.,  Lake  Megantic,  Que 

Laurentlde  Co..  Ltd..  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

MacLaren  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  James.  Buckingham,  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co..  Ltd..  Liverpool,  N.S. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Nicolet  Falls  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  Nicolet  Falls,  Que. 

North  Shore  Power,  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Clarke  City. 

Northumberland  Pulp  Co..  Campbellford,  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Company,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que' 

Price-Porritt  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Rimouski,  Que. 

Reed,  A.  E.  &  Co.,  (NffdO,  Ltd.,  Bishop's  Falls,  Nfld. 

Rtvcr-du-Loup  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fraserville,  Que. 


Soucy,  F.  Florentine,  Old  Lake  Road.  Que. 

Spaniah  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Ont. 

IJnion  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Cape  Madeleine,  Que. 

Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Dryden,  Ont. 

Quebec  and  St.  Maurice  Industrial  Co.,  La  Tuque,  Que. 

Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Qu^^ 

Soda  Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co^  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sulphite  Fibre 

Anglo- Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd..  Grand  htl>.  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Shawinigan  Falls.  Que. 

British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co..  Ltd..  Vancouver'  li.C. 

Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Donnacona  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 

Edward  Partington  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  St.  John.  N.B. 

Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B..  Ltd..  Hull.  Que. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co..  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd..  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co..  Ltd..  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd..  Cornwall,  Ont. 


PAPER  MILLS 


Bat 

Eddy,  The  E.  B.  Co^  Ltd.,  Hull,  P.  Q. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton.  Ont. 
Ford,  J.  &  Co..  Port  Neuf. 

Wilson,  Ltd..  J.  C.  ei  St.  Alexander  Street.  Montreal,  Que. 

Binders'  Board 

Mc Arthur.  Alex.  &  Co..  Montreal. 
Blottlnft 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Montreal. 

Bond 

Canada    Paper    Co.,    Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Montreal  St  Beauharaois.  Que. 


KInleith  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Rolland  Paper  Co.,  St.  Jerome,   Que.,   Mount  Rolland.  Que.  an4 

Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co^  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


oek  and  Litho 


Canada  Paper  Co^  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.  ,Ltd.,  Hull.  Que. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co..  Ltd^  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd..  Toiento.  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
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Dominion  Timber  Regulations 


Licenses  to  cut  timber  on  Dominion  Lauds  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  the  Northwest  Territories,  within  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  tract  of  three  and 
one-half  million  acres  to  be  located  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  in  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  ]\rountains  and  adjoining  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  the  office  of  the  Dominion  Tim- 
ber Agent  for  the  district  in  which  the  berths  are  situated. 

Before  any  parcel  of  timber  is  offered  for  sale  it  shall  be  surveyed  by  a  duly  qualified 
Dominion  Land  Surveyor  into  berths  of  an  area  not  exceeding  twenty-five  square  miles,  and 
each  of  such  berths  shall  then  be  thoroughly  cruised  by  a  duly  qualified  timber  cruiser  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The  Minister  shall  then  fix  an  upset  price  at  which  the 
berth  shaJl  be  disposed  of,  and  no  berth  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  price  so  fixed. 

Purchases  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  under  shall  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Purchases  over  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
paid,  one-half  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  a  note  or  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining 
half  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  "  Purchases  over  five  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  paid  one^hird  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  and  six  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Purchases  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  one-fourth  in 
cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  payable  in  three,  six  and  nine  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Notes  shall  be  made  payable  ai  a  bank  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  sale  is  held 
or  at  a  bank  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  Cash  payments  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  sale  in  legal 
tender  or  by  an  accepted  cheque  on  a  chartered  bank,  or  by  a  draft  issued  by  a  chartered 
bank,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Tf  default  is  made  in  any 
payment  required  by  this  section  the  sale  shall  be  forfeited  and  void. 

The  purchaser  must  ailso  pay  the  cost  or  the  estimated  cost  of  the  survey  of  the  berth  be- 
fore a  license  is  i.ssued. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  an  annual  ground  rent  of  five  ddlars  per  square  mile  except  for 
lands  situated  to  the  west  of  Yale,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  in  which  case  the 
yearly  ground  rent  shall  be  five  cents  per  acre. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  the  following  dues  on  timber  cut  on  his  berth : — 

Sawn  lumber,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Railway  ties,  eight  feet  long,  1^2  cents  each. 

Railwaj'  ties,  nine  feet  long,  1%  cents  each. 

Shingle  bolts,  25  cents  per  eord. 

And  5  per  cent,  on  the  s'ale  of  ipjl  other  products  of  the  berth. 


Timber  Permits 


Yearly  permits  are  granted  to  settlers,  mine  operators  and  others  on  application  to  the 
Dominion  ""'mber  Agents,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa, 
December  20th,  1912. 


W.  W.  Cory 


Deputy  Minister. 
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BrUtol 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal  &  Toronto. 


Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  Anx^^,  Que. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.  Ltd.,  Dryden,  Ont. 
WayagamacK  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Que. 


Building  and  Sheathlnii 

Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son.  Hamilton.  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 
British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co  ,  Ltd..  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Eastern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basil,  Que.       ,   ,    ^       ,.  „.    j   ^  » 

Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Co.,  Ltd..  Campbelllord.  Ont. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Vancouver,  B.C. 

ionquiere  Pulp  Co.  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Ford,  R.  &  Son.  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Laurantide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere.  Que. 

Strathcona  Paper  Co..  Strathcona,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Walker.  J.  K.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Cardboard  Specials 


Ont. 


Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Macieod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills,  Que. 
Booth.  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Eddy.  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.  Ltd.,  Canada  Life  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 


Carpat  Lining 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St  Basile.  Que 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 
Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd., 
Western  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  B.C. 


Campbellford.  Ont, 


Cm  tad 


Ritchie  &  Ramsay.  Toronto.  Ont. 
Georgetown  Coating  Mills,  Ltd.,  Georgetown 
National  Paper  Co..  Valley  field.  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont 


Ont. 


Corrugated  Papar 

Laxier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Belleville, 

Hlnda  Si  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 


Leather  Friction  Board 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co..  Montreal,  Que. 


News 


Anglo-Newfoundland   Development  Co.,  Ltd.    Grand   Falls,  New* 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  "Canada  Brand." 
Crabtree  and  Son,  Edwin  Crabtree  Mills,  Quebec 
Donnacona  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Donnacona,  Que. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B..  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Frances,  Ont. 

Laurentide  Co..  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.  Ltd',  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  Ont. 


RooBng 


Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge.  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd..  St.  Baaile.  Que 

Ford,  Joseph  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf.  Que. 

Ford.  Rowland  and  Son.  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Bazile,  Que. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co..  3S  Common.  Montreal.  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills.  Ltd..  Vancouver.  B.C. 


Straw  Board 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd..  St.  Basile.  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf.  Que. 

Lazier  Paper  Mills.  Ltd..  Belleville. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd..  Merritton,  Ont. 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Cainpbellford,  Ont 
Trent  River  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Frankford,  Ont. 
Trent  Valley  Paper  Mills,  GlenmiUer,  Ont. 


Caver 


Taa 


Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,   Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.  Ltd.,  Hull.  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Ritchie  &  Ramsay.  Toronto.  Ont. 


Bii*alope 


Dan  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd,  St.  Catherines.  Ont 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co^  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont 

Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


Falta 


Bird.  F.  W.  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge.  Que. 
Eastern  Paper  Co^  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que 
McArthur,  A.  &  Co..  Montreal,  Que. 
Ford.  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 
Ford,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Campbelllord. 
Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,    Montreal,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Merritton,  Ont 
Strathcona  Paper  Co..  Strathcona,  Ont. 
Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  Montreal,  Que. 

Fibre  Board  Boxes 

Hinne  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 

Plour  Sacks 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Wilson,  J.  C,  Ltd  .  61  St.  Alexander  Street.  Montre.)! 


Giaaad 

Provineial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont 


Hanftlnft 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal,  Que. 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Eddy.  The  E.  B.  Co..  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa.  Ont. 


Tissue  and  Toilet 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B..  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills.  Ltd  .  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 

Intcrlake  Tissue  Mills.  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

Wilson,  J.  C.  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal,  Que 

Wall  Board 

Beaver  Co.,  Ltd.,  Beaverdalc,  Que. 
Bishoprick  Wallboard  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


Wood  Board 

Beaver  Co.  Ltd..  Thorold.  Ont. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa. 

Brompton  Pulp  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull.  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Campbelllord,  Ont 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  B.C. 

Wilson.  J.  C.,  Ltd..  61  St.  Alexander  St..  Montreal  Que 


Wrapping 

Booth.  J.  R..  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B  .  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  Rowland,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Gore  Valley  Paper  Mills.  Dundas,  Ont. 

ionquicre  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
.aurentide  Co.,  Ltd..  Grand  Mere.  Que. 
Canada  Paper  Co..  Monrcal  and  Toronto. 
See  also  Kraft. 

Writing 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Ltd..  Beautarnols.  Que. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co..  St.  Catherines.  Ont. 

Roll  and  Paper  Co..  Montreal,  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF 
ONTARIO 


is  rich  in  timber,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resources. 

Ontario  has  large  areas  of  White  Pine  and  other  valuable  timbers,  her  timber 
products  last  year  representing  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  Canada. 

Ontario  has  pulpwood  areas  practically  illimitable,  and  offers  a  great  field  for 
those  desirous  of  embarking  in  the  pulp  and  paper-making  industry. 

Ontario  has  innumerable  waterfalls  capable  of  supplying  power  for  all  manu- 
facturing purposes,  which  are  obtainable  on  reasonable  terms,  subject  to  develop- 
ment. 

Ontario  has  large  puip  and  paper  mills  in  operation  at  Ottawa,  Sturgeon  Falls, 
Spanish  River Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Dryden  and  large  plants  are  under  construction 
i\t  Abitibi  on  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and  Fort  Frances  on 
the  Rainy  River. 

Ontario  is  traversed  East  and  West  by  three  great  transcontinental  railways, 
and  North  and  South  by  three  others. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  Ontario's  great  resources  and  the  advantages  offered 
for  large  wood-using  industries  apply  to 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 

Toronto 
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Paper  Mill  Agents 

Ualgary,  Alta. 

Davis,  W.  D.  &  Co.,  3rd  Street,  W.,  and  7th  Avenue. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Teet  &  Persse. 
Edmonton,  Alta. 

Tees  &  Persse. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Lta. 
Saskatoon,  Alta. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Brake,  Creedon  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  123  Cordova  E 

Smith,  Davidson  &  Wright. 
Victoria,  B.C. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  8  Bastion. 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Reglna,  Sask. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Winnipeg.  Man. 
Barber  &  Ellis. 

Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  143  Portage. 
RatclifTe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hudson  Paper  Co. 
Kilgour  Bros. 

Martin,  John,  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  319  William. 
McAllister  &  Watts. 

McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  Bannatyne  and  Adelaide 
Tees  &  Persse. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
St.  John.  N.B. 

Schofield  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  2«-30  Prince  Willian.. 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Reid,  F.  P.  &  Co. 
Halifax,  N.S. 

Eastern  Supply  &  Paper  Co.,  28  Bedford  Row. 
Latter,  N.,  1044  Windsor. 
Allen,  T.  C.  &  Co. 
New  Glasgow,  N.S. 

McGregor,  R.  &  Co. 

Kingston,  Ont. 

Hendry,  J.  A.,  875  Princess. 


Commission  Merchants 


Hamilton,  Ont. 

Buntin,  Gillies  Si  Co.,  Ltd.,  John  and  Jackson. 
Powis.  A.,  64  King  E. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Barnard,  W.  R.,  374  Bank  St. 

Reid,  C.  De  Wolf. 
Port  Arthur.  Ont. 

Tees  St  Persse. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Barber-Ellis  Co.,  Ltd.,  71  Wellington  Street.  W. 

Jrown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  51  Wellington  Street,  W. 

3untin,  Reid  Co.,  13  Colborne. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  112  Bay  Street. 

RatclifTe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fisher,  E.  W.,  215  Victoria. 

Gaine,  T.  &  Son,  124  Richmond  W. 

Gage,  W.  J.  Co.,  Ltd.,  84  Spadina  Ave. 

Hodge-SherifT  Paper  Co.,  McKinnon  Building. 

Howell,  G.  A.  Co.,  10  Wellington  E. 

Livingstone,  H.  E.  &  Co.,  80  George. 

McNairn,  J.  H.,  6  Jarvis. 

Thome,  A.  M.  &  Co.,  45  Colborne  Street 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd.,  415  King  W 

Waters  Bros.,  33  Front  E. 

Whyte,  Alex.,  64  Wellington  Street,  W. 

Wilkinson,  E.  H.,  Telephone  Building. 
Montreal,  Que. 

Dawson,  W.  V.  &  Co.,  17  De  Bresoles. 
Dickinson,  John  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  216  Lemoine. 
Little,  T.  B.  &  Co.,  ?3  Cote. 

Lloyd,  Ed.,  Ltd.,  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Building 
McKarlanc,  Son  &  Hodgson,  14  St.  Alexander 
Reid,  C.  DeWolf,  Herald  Bidg. 
Robertson  &  Parker,  St.  Paul. 
Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son,  14  St.  Vincent. 
Smith,  Howard,  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  13S  McGill 
Quebec,  Que. 

Andrews,  F.  H.  &  Son,  04  St.  Paul. 
RoUand.  J.  B.  &  Son.  36  St.  Paul. 
.  Foreign 

Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix,  New  York  City, 

Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Castle,  Gotheil  &  Overton.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Churchill  &  Sim,  Clements  Lane,  London,  E.G.,  Eng. 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  1  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co.,  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York. 

Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co.,  New  York.  N.if. 


WANT  AND  FOR  SALE 


SUPERINTENDENT  with  extensive  experience  in 
large  and  fast  mills,  now  engaged  as  night  super- 
intendent in  large  United  States  mill,  seeks  a  new 
post  as  superintendent  or  assistant.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references. — Apply  Box  101,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine. 
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See  Classified  List  on  page  51 


Alphabetical  List  of  Advertisers 


Unpaged  advertisements  appear  in  every  other  issue 


A 

Paper  Co   62 

  64 

raulic  Construc- 
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  60 

B 
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  64 

  62 


H 

Hamilton,  Wm..  Co.,  Ltd   14 

Hardy,  Geo.  F   64 

Harmon  Machine  Co   59 

Hartig,  Hugo   63 

Hay  Knife  Co.,  Peter,  Ltd   60 

Hersey,  Milton  Co   65 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co   63 

Hough,  R   71 

Huyck,  F.  C,  Sons.   12 

J 


Quebec  &  St.  Maurice  Ind.  Co. 


R 


6) 


I 


Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  & 

Iron  Co  

Riordan  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd.  61 
Rolland  Paper  Co.  Ltd  


Abitibi  Power  & 
Albertson,  D.  J. 
Ambursen  Hyd 
tion  Co  ,  Ltd. 
Ayers,  Ltd  


Badische  Co. . . 
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Beloit  Iron  Works   14 
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Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co  
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Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Ltd  


C 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co   18 

Cameron  Machine  Co   63 

Canadian  Barker  Co.,  Ltd   6 

Canadian    Boomer   and  Boschert 

Press  Co   8 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.  11 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Comoany,  Ltd.  9 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  63 

Carthage  Machine  Co   13 

Castle.  Gottheil  &  Overton   60 

Chambers,  Ltd  11.  67 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co   62 

China  Clay  Co   9 

Christie  George,  Ltd  

Churchill  &  Sim   60 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co   7 

Crossley  T.  L   68 


D 

Dean  &  Son   18 

DeCew,  J.  A   65 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd   2 

Dillon  Machine  Co   16 

Dominion  Belting  Co   63 

Dominion  Pulp  Woods  Limits. .  .  54 


E 

Eaton  &  Brownell   64 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co   65 


F 

Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co  .  10 


G 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works   59 


Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co  

Jenckes  Machine  Co   18 

Johnson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  C.  H..  .  .  18 

Johnson  Chas   4 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons.  Co   17 

Jones  &  Glassco  

K 

Kimball,  Herbert  S   49 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co..  Ltd   221 

X. 

Laliberte  &  Marquis   64 

Lauderburn,  D.  E   64 

Lawrence  Machine  Co   65 

Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co.  60 

Little,  Arthur  D.,  Inc   65 

Lombard  &  Co  


M 


Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg  Co  

Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  T.  J  

Marx,  J  &  C   57 

Meincke.  C.  A.  &  Co  

Moore  &  White  Co   15 

N 

National  Paper  Co   16 

Northern  Crane  Works  Ltd   60 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Can.  Ltd  9 

O 

Ontario  Pulp  Wood  Limits   56 


P 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co   68 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co  ... .  64 

Parsons  Trading  Co   18 

Penmans,  Limited   15 

Pickles,  W.  F   68 

Porritt  &  Son,  Joseph   60 

Prather,  H.  B   64 

Prestons   Digester    Lining  Co., 

Ltd   16 

Pringle,  T.  &  Sons   64 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd   65 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  Ltd   61 

PuUan,  E   63 

Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co   63 

Pusey- Jones  Co   3 


S 


Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix   <H 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works  i: 

Scandinavian  Amer.  Trading  Co  51 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co  t 

Schlick,  Leo   •< 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co  

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co  ,  Ltd...  i 

Smart  Turner  Machine  Co   6) 

Smith,  S   Morgan  Co  

Snell,  Samuel  Co   ft 

Spencer,  J.  H.  &  Sons  

Stancliffe  Estates  Co,,  Ltd   61 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.  6- 

Storrer.  H.  F  


T 

Taylor,  J.  A  

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works....  1' 
Tippet.  Arthur  P.  &  Co  


U 


Union  Sulphur  Co 
United  Alkali  Co. 


V 


Valley  Iron  Works   5 

Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd   6 

Voith,  J.  M   1 


W 

Wallace,  Jos.  H.  &  Co  

Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co  ,  Ltd . . 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd 


Westbye,  P.  P  

Whitaker  Paper  Co   f 

Wilson-Paterson  Co   f 

Winn  &  Holland   £ 
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Telephone  J^^^  Broad 


Cable  Address:  "UGERLOF  NEW  YORK" 


Scandinavian-American 
Trading  Company 


PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 


IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 


NEW  YORK 


FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOD  PULP 


OF  ALL  KINDS  AND 


PAPER  MILL  SUPPLIES 


HANS  LAGERLOF,  PRES. 


S!  mm  s 

i  The  HARMON  INCLINE  1  1  Glens  Falls  Machine  Works  1 


SCREENING  SYSTEM 

Will  give  greatest  capacity 
Will  give  cleaner  stock 
Will  save  power 
Will  save  labor 

Will  notlrequire  use  of  Rakers] 


^  Write  us  for  full   descriptive    Catalogue  and 

31 

^         testimonials  from  the  best  mills  in  the 
I  country. 


Harmon  Machine  Company 

Watertown,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


GLENS  FALLS 


NEW  YORK 


Sole    Manufacturers  of 


in  m 


The  ROGERS  WET  MACHINE 


for  Chemical  Pulp 


TROMBLEE  &  PAULL  ROTARY 
SULPHUR  BURNERS 

The  MOORE  ROTARY  SCREEN 

for  Ground  Wood  Pulp 

Improved  STANDARD  GRINDERS 
Improved  WET  MACHINES 
ROTARY  PUMPS,  Etc. 


Write  for  Particulars  and  Specifications 
They  will  interest  you 


»IWM»lBIR8HIBHfflHaJSiaSISlllBIHHBBiaHHISaHffiaHfflHHffliaHllHfflHaa8  iaiaiHaflKBliaHiaHHtBHBlfflHfflS|(HSlHHHffl9]SI»lfflajaiaBI«fflafll»ail*»H»IM)M» 
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Churchill  &  Sim  i  I  Wilson -Paterson  CoV 

  ,  .     .  »  ^»TW^^».T  <^  ^ 


I  29  CLEMENTS  LANE, 


LONDON,  E.C 


♦ 
♦ 

I 

I 


and  at  Manchester 


WOOD  PULP 
::  AGENTS  :: 


Telegraphic  Address 
"CHURCHILL,  LONDON" 


A.B.C.  CODE  $ 
5th  Edition  ^ 


_»  127  Board  of  Trade  Bldg 
MONTREAL 

Agents  for  the  United  Alkali  Co.  of  England 
OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE : 

Caustic  Soda  60"  to  78°  Soda  Ash,  Caustic  Potash, 
Sal  Soda,  Silicate  of  Soda  China  Clay,  Rosin  size  and 
a  full  line  of  rosins,  direct  shipment  from  the  South. 

Contracts  made  for  regular  supplies. 


Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Agents  for 

Sulphite  and  Wood  Pulp  Mills 


Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Paperstock,  Sizing,  Etc. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


•I- 

<$> 

<s> 

<$> 

<!> 

<%> 

<!> 

<§> 

<§> 

<$> 

<§> 

<^ 

WINN  &  HOLLAND 

LIMI  FED 

MONTREAL 

Sole  Agents  for — 

BRUNNER,  MONO  &  Go's 

SODA  ASH  —  BLEACHING  POWDER 

— and — 

HIGHEST  STANDARD  PAPER-MAKING  CHEMICALS 


THE  PETER  HAY  KNIFE  Co.,  Ltd. 

GALT  -  -  ONT. 


CRANES  &  HOISTS 


Machine  | 


Made  from  the  best  English  Steel  and  Warranted  ^ 


Use  Snell's  Drainer  Bottoms  | 

Saves  Time,  Money  and  Stock.     Clean  # 

atul  economical  in  every  way ;  with  a  9 

little  care  will  last  indefinitely.  ♦ 

Write  for  sample  and  price.  ^ 

Samnel  Snell  Co.,      -      Holyoke,  Mass.  ^ 


AYERS  LIMITED 
Lachute  Mills 
P.O. 


Established 
1870  ^ 


For 
^  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills 


^  LAWRENCE  | 

PUMP  & 
ENGINE  CO.  I 


<S> 
<!> 


P.O.  Box  70. 
Dept.  10 

LAWRENCE. 
MASS. 

CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


We  make  an 
exclusive 
specialty  of 
High  Kllici 
cney  Centri. 

fugal  I'mnps  for  I'aiKTanil  l'ul|i  Mill.  In  one  mill  -ly  of  our  Pumps  are 
rnnninfT,  the  customer  writes-  ' Your  Pumps  are  all  giving  perfect 
satisfaction. 
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Barber  Paper  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont.  Montrose  Paper  Mill,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Montrose  Power  Plant,  Merritton,  Ont. 


St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill,  Mille  Roches,  Ont.  Barber  Coating  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 

LIMITED 

General  Offices : 

TELEPHONE  BUILDING      -       -       TORONTO,  Canada 
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Main  Offices  andWvbehouses 
Cincinnati 


BRANCH  HOUSES- 


Bay  State  Paper  Co.  Div. 
Smith,  Dixon  Co.  Div. 


Boston,  Mass 
Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 
The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Distributors  in  the  United  States  of  Canadian  Paper  Mill  Products 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited 

HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 

General  Office*  Mills  at 

384  St.  Paul  St.  St.  Jerome  and 

Montreal.  P.Q.  Mont  Rolland.  P.Q. 

Makers  of 

Superfine  Linen  Record,  Earnscliffe  Linen  Bond, 
Standard    Pure    Linen,    Rolland  Parchment, 
Empire  Linen  Bond,  Crown  Linen,  Colonial  Bond, 
Provincial  Bond,  Mount  Royal  Bond. 

These  Papers  are  Standard  in  their  respective  grades 
Samples  furnished  on  request 


<$> 
<!> 
<!> 
<§> 


-I- 
-I- 


<!> 


The  Riordon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited 

Montreal 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

Sulphite  Fibre  Wood  Pulp 

IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


Capacity  ...    -  50,000  tons  per  year  | 

Easy  Bleaching  and  Strong  Grades  ^ 


ABITIBI  POWER  AND  PAPER 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

NUMBER  1. 
GROUNDWOOD  SPRUCE  PULP 


General  Office 


Power  Building,  Montreal 


Mills,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario 


❖ 


Prime  Canadian  Spruce  Pulp 


CHICOUTIMI,  P.Q., 


CANADA 


Supplied  by  the 

CHICOUTIMI  PULP 

Company 

PRODUCTION: 

ABOUT  100,000  TONS 

SOLE  AGENTS: 


64  Cannon  St., 


<§> 
<§> 
<$> 

€>     ,    

J  SOLE  AGENTS:  | 

i      BECKER  &  COMPANY,  Limited  | 

<©> 


London  J 
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HUGO  HARTIG 

Wood  Pulp 

of  ail  kinds 

Chief  Offices :  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 

Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA 


17  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IS  BUILT  INTO  OUR 

SLITTING  AND  REWINDING 
MACHINES 

CAMERON  MACHINE  CC.BROOKLYN.N.Y. 
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t  TOWNSEND   ELECTROLYTIC  CELL  I 

J  2500-5000  Ampere  Units.  Licenses  Granted,  ^ 

||     Caustic  Soda  and  Bleach.  Chlorine  for  Ores.  ^ 

♦  Canadian  Patents,  91939,  105088,  105089  * 

I        HOOKER  ELECTROCHEMICAL  COMPANY  * 

J  40  WALL  STREET  NEW  YORK  $ 
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I  The  PULP  AND  PAPER   TRADING   CO.  | 

*  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York  City  * 

J  DEALERS    IN  |l 

t  Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds  | 

*  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION  ♦ 
41 4. 4. 4.4.4.4.4.4.  .{.4.4.4.  .{.4. 4.4.4.4.4. 4.4.4.4.4. 4.4.4.4. 4.4. 4.4.4.4. 4.4.  ,{.4.4.4.4! 
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i  MAPLE  LEAF  | 

I  STITCHED   COTTON  DUCK  ♦ 

I  BELTING  I 

t         DOMINION  BELTING  CO.,  LTD.  | 

I  HAMILTON,       -       CANADA  ♦ 


4,4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4,4.4.4.4.4.4.^ 

t  C      Dl    I  I     I      AM     490  Adelaide  St.  W  | 

♦  b-.  KULLAN,  TORONTO  I 

^  Largest  Paper  stock  Dealer  in  Canada  ^ 

$  RAGS  AND  PAPER  STOCK  GRADED  t 

♦  TO     SUIT     MILL      REQUIREMENTS  I 

^  Correspondence  Solicited  ^ 


****************************************** 

f  * 

I  "  CAPITAL  "  Wires  are  Good  Wires  | 

t  * 

*  We  solicit  a  trial  order  * 

I  The  Capital  Wire  Cloth  | 

I  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited  I 

t  ♦ 

I  Manufacturers  of  * 

*  * 
t  Fourdrinier  Wires  * 

i  * 

*  — —  * 

I  Paper  Mill  | 

I  Wire  Cloth  | 

•>  If]  * 

*  *S  of  every  description  ♦ 
t  &  I 
I  I 

t  DANDY  ROLLS  and  t 

I  CYLINDER  ROLLS  | 

J  repaired  and  recovered  J 

*  ♦ 

*  * 

I  OTTAWA,    ....   Canada  | 

*  ♦ 

4*  4*  *i*  4*  4*  4*  4^  4*  4*  *i*  4*  4' 4*  4* 'fr  4*  "M*  4*  4*  4*4*  *M*  4*  *H* 'M*  4*  4*  4' 4*  4*  •J"H' 4* 


****************************************** 

*  i 

*  We  Guarantee  our  | 

1         --SIZINGS--  i 

*  to  be  absolutely  clean  * 

4*  4* 


Our  Vera  Paper  Size 

is  purest,  strongest  and  highiest  free 
rosin  size  made.  We  can  furnish  you 
with  an  ideal  rosin  size  and  apparatus 
to  use  same. 

Our  Vera  Mill  Size 

is  the  best  soluble  paper  makers'  rosin 
size  made.  Ready  to  use  in  cold  or 
warm  water  in  the  ordinary  way  with- 
out apparatus.  Gives  better  satisfac- 
tion and  is  more  economical  than  mill 
made  size. 

Our  sizings  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  process  and 
we  guarantee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  withoutthe 
least  speck  of  impurity  in  the  same,  preventing  thereby 
black  specks  in  the  paper. 

We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars. 


VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT. 
NORTH  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A.  STONEHAM.  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

****************************************** 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


PULP  and  PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Alberlson, 

Mkm.  am.  Soc.  C.E. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

305  E.  Main  St.  Confederation  Life  BIdg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.   -    Toronto,  Ont. 


GEO.  F.  HARDY,  M.Can.  Soc,  C.E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water 
Power  Developments. 

Langdon  Building,  309  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Hydraulic  De- 
velopments, Power 
Plants,  Reports,  Con- 
sultation. 


JOS.  H.WALLACE  &  CO. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 
Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 
Salisbury  House,  London,  E.C. 


C.  E.  Ealon.  M.  Am.  Soc.  M.E.    J.  P.  Brownell,  C.E 

EATON  &  BROWNELL 

Consulting  Engineers  &  Architects 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water.  Steam  and  Electric 
Power  Development,  Examination  of  Properties, 
Consultation  Reports 
SMITH  BLDG-  WATERTOWN,  N.Y. 


E,  R.  BARKER 

Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Eleclrochem  Soc. 

Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite 
Mills,  Bleaching  Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine 
Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda  Plants.  Re- 
covery of  By-Products. 

79  Milk  St.,  Boston.  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


G.  D.  Jenssen  &  Co. 

89  State  Street  -  Boston,  Mass. 

MILL  ARCHITECTS 
And  ENGINEERS 

SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operation  and 
construction  of  old  and  new  mills 

Thorne   Reclaiming   System.        Vacuum  Systems 
Cooking  Processes.    Pyrites  Burner  Plants 
Tower  Systems 


=  Forest   Engineer  =- 

LAUDERBURN,  D.  E.,  Forest' 
Engineer.      Timber  Estimates, 
Forest      Surveys      and  Maps, 
Room  6030,    Metropolitan  Life 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


In  Replying  to  Advertisements 
Please  Mention 

"  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  " 


Complete  Paper,  Box  Board,  Pulp  and 
Coating  Mills  and  Wood  Rooms.  Econ- 
omies in  Cost  of  Production.  Studies 
and  Reports  on  Industrial  Plants.  Effi- 
ciency of  Operation.  Efficiency  of 
Equipment.  Power,  Heating,  Drying, 
Ventilating,  Lighting  and  Handling 
Materials  for  Industrial  Plants  of  all 
kinds. 

OFFICE  OF  H.  B.  PRIlie 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE    MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid    Systems,   Sulphur  Burners 
Reclaimers,  Digester  Linings,  and 
Bricks 

SULPHITE  MILL  SPECIALISTS 


Leo  Schlick,  M.E. 

CONSULTING 

ENGINEER. 

Mitscherlich  Sulphite  Mills 
Straw  Board  Mills 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Steam  Plant 

Waste  Heat  and  Waste 
Fibre  Recovery 
Reports 

Estimates 
WESTMINSTER  HOTEL, 

240  Jarvis  St.,  -  Toronto,  Ont. 

PHONE    ADELAIDE  3720. 


PAPER  MAKERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Kalamazoo,  Mich,  Easton,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

 ^  ^ 


Rosin 


Jize, 

Clay, 

Satin 
White 


Loading  Claj   by  an   enJless  belt,  Fowey.  —  Monthly  Cargoes  to  principal  pons'! 
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CONSULTING  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 


Milton  Hersey  Co.,  Ltd. 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemists 

Dr.  Milton  L.  Hersey,  President 

Provincial  Analyst  (Quebec  Govt.) 

Chemical,  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Tests  of  all  Materials. 


Head  Office : 
171  St.  James  St.,       -  Montreal 


J.  A.  DeCEW 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

M.A.  Inst.  Chem.  Eng.  A.M.,  Can.  Soc.  O.K. 
Inretligations  and  Processes  in  Paper,  Sulphite, 
Sulphate,  Soda  Fiber 

Room903,  McGill  Building,  MONTREAL 


T.  LINSEY  CROSSLEY 

Engineering  Chemist 
PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 
318  LAGAUCHETIERE  ST.,  W. 
MONTREAL 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PAPER  MILL 

Completely  equipped  for  the 
investigation  of  paper  mak- 
ing problems  on  a  semi- 
commercial  scale. 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  Inc. 

Chemists  &  Enginee,  s 
93  BROAD  STREET  -  BOSTON 


THE  LEHMANN  SCREEN  Handles 
all  classes  of  stock 


PROCESS  ENGINEERS  LIMITED 


McGILL  BUILDING 


MONTREAL,  Que. 


Largest  output.  Very  clean  screening.  Highest 
utilization  of  screening  surface.  Absolutely 
silent  action.  No  vibrating  parts  in  the  Pulp. 
Screening  Drum  non-vibrating.  No  string  for- 
mation.   No  stuffing  boxes. 


MADE    IN    ENGLAND  BY 

J.  MARX  &  CO.      ^h'^^Ters    LONDON,  E.G. 


♦ 

s 

* 


EMERSON 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Beating  and  Washing 
Engines 

Paper  Mill  Machinery 


LAWRENCE  MACHINE  COMPANY 


LAWRENCE 


MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Lawrence  Centrifugal  Pumps 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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On  a  Pedestal 

Those  things  we  value  most 
highly,  as  symbolizing  the  best 
in  Art,  in  Science  or  in  Litera- 
ture, are  fittingly  placed  upon 
a  pedestal,  where  we  can  look 
up  to  them. 

Figuratively  speaking,  we  also  place  upon  the 
pedestal  of  our  imagination,  those  high  ideals,  those 
lofty  aspirations,  by  which,  in  our  more  thoughtful 
moments,  we  would  wish  to  guide  our  conduct. 

Among  those  guiding  principles,  why  not  place 
upon  a  pedestal  of  its  own,  an  ideal  that  may  be 
better  described  as  "Canada  First,"  rather  than 
"Made  in  Canada." 

The  "  Made  in  Canada  "  movement  stands  for  far 
more  than  mere  commercial  patriotism.  Pride  of 
country,  pride  of  national  resources,  pride  of 
national  accomplishment  in  the  realms  of  literature, 
art  and  science,  pride  of  virile  citizenship,  and  pride 
of  national  destiny,  are  all  embraced  within  the 
broad  sweep  of  this  deep  seated  and  soul -stirring 
movement. 

Future  generations  will  look  back  to  1915  as  an 
epoch  marking  year  in  Canada's  history  if  you,  in 
common  with  all  her  citizens,  will  only  resolve, 
from  this  day  forward,  to  be  guided  by  the  motto 


"Canada  First" 
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Bertrams  Limited 
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.MILNE'S   PATENT  pEFIMlKC  EbTjIHe 
(WITH  LISTER'5  PATENT  COhCtHTRA  , OR). 
Code  Word-  "REFinCOMCE' 


THE  ACTION  OF  THIS  REFINER  IS  PERFECT 
owing  to  the  fact  that  pulp  will  not  pass  through  the  second  set  of  Bars 

UNTIL  PROPERLY  REDUCED 

Fibres  which  are  sufficiently  reduced  pass  easily  through,  while  the  unreduced  Fibres 
are  repeatedly  brought  under  the  action  of  the  Bars 

BEFORE  THEY  CAN  PASS  OUTWARDS 


FULL  PARTICULARS  FROM 

CHAMBERS  LIMITED      .      so  Don  Esplanade,  Toronto 
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PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

is  the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

LINING  of  SULPHITE  PULP  DIGESTERS 
and  ACID  RECLAIMING  TANKS 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest 
::  and  Most  Durable 

They  are  really  acid-proof  and  practically  in- 
destructible. 

All  digesters  lined  with  Panzl's  patented  composition, 
now  as  tight  and  in  as  good  condition  after  years  of 
continuous  use  as  they  ever  were,  &o  leaks,  no 
repairs. 

Panzl  Linings  can  be  made  considerably  thinner  than 
the  other  linings,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
digesters. 

The  composition  and  the  system  of  Panzl  Linings  are 
Patented  in  all  countries  where  wood  pulp  is  being  manu- 
factured by  the  sulphite  process.  The  Panzl  U.S.  Patents 
have  been  adjudicated  to  be  valid  in  law  and  wholly 
independent  of  all  prior  patents  relating  to  linings  of 
digesters. 

For  information  and  estimates,  address 

PANZL  DIGESTER  LINING  CO. 

505  Washington  Ave.       -       Muskegon,  Mich. 
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We  Can   Ship  Promptly 


And  Solicit  Your  Orders 
for 


smmmmms     — in- 


^B  £ 


Spruce 
Banksian  Pine 
White  Pine 


AND 


I  Birch  I 

Brown  Corporation 

Limited 
KRAFT  PULP  AND  LUMBER 
MILLS    AT    LA   TUQUE,  P.Q. 
Office         ...         Portland,  Maine 
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THE  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  CO.  i 


LIMITED. 


DARLEY  DALE 


I  BEST  ENGLISH  from  our  celebrated  Darley  Dale 
I  PULP    STONES     Quarries  as  supplied  to  the 


ENGLAND  ^ 

J.  H.  DAWSON,  Man.  Dir.  f 


<!> 
<§> 
<S> 


Canadian  Market  Prices   and    particulars  on  application  ^ 


Liebeis  Code  Used 


Telegraphic  Address,  "Slandifle,"  Twodales,  England 


<s> 

<!> 


GUARANTEED 

FELTS 

for  Pulp  and  Paper  Machines 


BATES  &    INNES,  Limited 

Ontario 


J    Carleton  Place 


I 


The  Pickle  Automatic  Steam  Regulator 

Saves  steam 


It  also  retains  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  '  in  the 
paper  thus  eliminating  the 
breaks  at  the  calenders. 

This  regulator  gives  you  a 
higher  and  more  uniform 
finished  paper  with  less  cal- 
endering. 

W.  F.  PICKLES 

BUCKLAND  CONN. 
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Did  You  Know  « 

that  we  are  « 
making  all  « 
kinds  of  .    .  a 


HAMILTON 


CANADA 


Centrifugal, 

Steam  and 
Power  Pumps?  | 

The  Smart -Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.  I 


MONTREAL,  MAY  15,  1915 
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IFor  a  Heavy  Drive- 


Where  Non-slip  is  Essential 

We  make  this  heavy  cast  iron  centre  hard 
wood  rim  split  pulley.  In  it  you  have  all  the 
positiveness  of  a  keyed  hub,  plus  the  benefits 
of  the  increased  belt  surface  from  the  hard 
wood  rim. 

The  [rims  are  bolted  throughout  trans- 
versly  as  well  as  being  bolted  to  pads  on  ends 
of  arms,  thus  providing  the  IDEAL  PULLEY 
for  Heavy  Drives. 

Made  in  any  size  up  to  20  feet  diameter 

In  use  in  many  of  the  Largest  Mills 

Try  One,  for  a  Hard  Drive 


SOLE  MAKERS- 


Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


"Lannoye" 

The  name  of  a  Pulper---the  most  efficient 
Pulper  ever  invented.  A  pulper  that  per- 
fectly defibres  all  paper  stock  without  injury 

to  the  fibre 

Our  success  in  selling  the  LANNOYE  PULPER  is  its 
best  recommendation.     There  is  a  place  in  YOUR 

mill  for  one 


%    Rice^  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  &  Iron  Company  I 


WORCESTER 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Bertrams  Limited 
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XMILhE'S    PATEhT  BEFIMlKC  F.f^OMiE 
(with  lister's  patent  COtiC£NTRt-rOR) 
Code  Word  '-^REFinCOhlCE' 


THE  ACTION  OF  THIS  REFINER  IS  PERFECT 

owing  to  the  fact  that  pulp  will  not  pass  through  the  second  set  of  Bars 

UNTIL  PROPERLY  REDUCED 

Fibres  which  are  sufficiently  reduced  pass  easily  through,  while  the  unreduced  Fibres 
are  repeatedly  brought  under  the  action  of  the  Bars 

BEFORE  THEY  CAN  PASS  OUTWARDS 


FULL  PARTICULARS  FROM 


CHAMBERS  LIMITED 


80  Don  Esplanade,  Toronto 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


Interior  of  the  MACHINE  ROOM  of  MESSRS.  EDWARD  LLOYD,  LTD.,  SITTINGBOURNE,  ENG., 
containing  the  last  two  machines  supplied  to  this  Company  by  Cheu^  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


These  "Walmsley"  Fast  News  Machines  are  175  inches  wide,  and  are  making  paper  at  OVER 
600  FEET  PER  MINUTE,  with  an  OUTPUT  OF  500  TONS  NEWS  PRINT  WEEKLY.  The 
machines  are  equipped  with  the  Lloyd  and  Hutchison  Patent  Drive.    This  patent  device  is  controlled 
by  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  dispenses  entirely  with  Friction  Clutches  and  Gear  Wheels. 

Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd. 

PAPER   MAKERS'  ENGINEERS 

BURY    -  England 


Head  Offices, 

ATLAS  WORKS 

Branch, 

WOOD  STREET 


Codes,  WESTERN  UNION,  A. B.C.  5th  EDITION, 
MCNEILL'S  1908 


Telegrams,  "PUMPS,  BURY." 


Telephone,  BURY  499 


SPECIALTIES- 

Complete  Paper  Mill  Plants 

Variable  Speed  Enclosed  Steam  Engines         ^  £j£ 
Cone  Beaters  for  News  Stock 
Slitting  and  Re-Reeling  Machines 
Beating  and  Refining  Engines 
Super  Calenders 
Buffing  Machines,  etc.,  etc. 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 

Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  : 
Christiania 


CANADA : 

CHARLES  JOHNSON 


ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL 
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We  specialize— 

In  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Machinery 
therefore  our  service  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  you. 


_  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  _ 
the  merits  of  our 

Centrifugal  Screens,  "Improved  Design'* 
Knotter,    Sulphite  Knot  Screen" 
Pneumatic  Save- alls 
Pneumatic  Sulphite  Thickeners 
Pneumatic  Water  Filters 
Wet  Machines,  ''Several  Designs" 
Pulp  Thickeners  or  Deckers 
Suction  Pumps 
Blowers,  ''Positive  Pressure" 
North  Beater  Filling,  "Patented" 

Nuttairs  Patent  Doctors 
Cylinder  Moulds,  "Non-Sagging  *  * 
Couch  Rolls,  "Spirally  Wound,"  Patented 
Suction  Rolls 
Rock  Maple  Press  Rolls 
Special  Machinery,  "Your  Design" 
Repair  Work,  Etc,  Etc, 


Ask  us  for  everything  you  Ipnay  need  —  Correspondence  a  pleasure 


Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Limited 

SHERBROOKE         -         -  QUEBEC 
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Perfection 
Barker  Attachment 


We  build  all  kinds  of  economical  wood  preparing  machinery. 

Hand  Barkers,  5,  6,  7  feet  Discs. 
Barker  Attachments. 
Small  Green  Bay  Barkers. 
Large  Green  Bay  Barkers. 

Over  200  Green  Bay  Barkers  in  daily  use  throughout  European  countries. 

WRITE  US. 

CANADIAN  BARKER  COMPANY, 

LIMITED 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 
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WATEROUS  PULPWOOD  GRINDERS 


They  are  designed 
right,  are  built 
right,  and  they  will 
work  right.  More 
than  180  of  them 
are  doing  that  to- 
day. 


RAPID  DISCHARGE  is  one  point  which 
we  emphasize  strongly  in  connection  with 
our  Grinders.  By  constructing  the  grinder 

pockets  with  double  ends  and  latticed  sides, 
we  have  made  hanging-up  and  regrinding  im- 
possible. This  has  not  only  materially  better- 
ed the  quality  of  pulp  produced  but  has  greatly 
increased  the  amount  that  can  be  ground. 

We  build  three  types  of  Pulp 
Grinders — all  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, so  that  individual  pre- 
ferences may  be  suited.  They 
are  produced  in  sizes  to  take 
up  16in.,  24in.,  30in.,  and 
32in.  wood. 

Fitted  with  Waterous  Hydraulic 
Trueing  Devices,  and  Waterous 
Stone  Burrs,  to  keep  the  stone 
in    proper   condition,    we  are 
ready  to  back  Waterous  Grinders  against 
any  make  on  the  Canadian  or  American 
market. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works 
Company,  Limited 


Bulletin  No.  202-205 


BRANTFORD 


CANADA 


PORRITTS  &  SPENCER 

LIMITED 

Joseph  Porritt  &  Sons 


Porritt  Bros. 
&  Austins 


Felts, 


&c. 


Samuel 

Porritt 
&  Sons 

Felts, 

&c. 


J.  H.  Spencer  &  Son 

FELTS,  BLANKETS,  etc. 

Makers  and  Weavers  of  jui  L_*  1  f\  i.L_ 
every    description    of         IWeCnaniCal  LlOtllS 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


BEATER  BARS 


BED  PLATES 


"ARGUS" 

High  Speed 

and 
Carbon  Tool 
STEELS 
for 

all  purposes 


RG 
< 


KNIVES 

of  all 
descriptions 
for 

PAPER  AND 
WOOD  PULP 
MILLS 


JORDAN"  FILLINGS 

"DELVIO"  MINING  STEEL 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co. 

ARGUS  WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD        -  England 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 
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High  Efficiency 


PUMPS 


FOR  = 


Fresh  Water 

White  Water 
Stock  Acid 


ALSO 


PROPELLER  PUMPS 

FOR  WOOD  ROOM  SPOUTS 


Part  of  one  order  for  34  pumps  for  a  large  mill  in  Eastern  Canada 


WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 


BOVING  &  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

164  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 

Vancouver  Office  :  847-863  IBEATTY  ST.  Works  :  LINDSAY,  Ont. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  the  Merits  of  our 

Pulp  Pressing  Equipment 

In  Use  by  Sixteen  Largest  Mills  in  Canada 

HYDRAULIC   PIPING,  VALVES,  FITTINGS, 
LEATHER  AND  FLAX  PACKINGS 

CARRIED  IN  STOCK 


Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  Ltd 

18   TANSLEY  STREET,  MONTREAL 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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Books  for  Paper  Makers 

THE  PAPEE  MILL  CHEMIST.  By  Henry  P.  Stevens, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.  12mo.,  cloth,  280  pages;  67  illus- 
trations; 82  tables,  and  a  cross  index. 
Part  Contents: 

Eaw  Materials  and  Detection  of  Adulterants.  Pro- 
perties and  Analysis  of  Lime,  Soda,  Caustic  Alkali, 
Mineral  Acids,  Bleach,  Antichlors,  Alum,  Eosin 
and  Eosin  Size,  Glue,  Gelatin,  Casein,  Starch. 
Mineral  Loading.  Coloring  Matters.  Ammonia  So- 
lution. Copper  Sulphate.  Tannic  Acid.  Coal  Tar 
Dyes.  Fibrous  Eaw  Materials — Half  Stuffs  and 
Their  Treatment.  Cellulose  and  the  Isolation  of 
Papermaking  Fibres.  Examination  and  Proper- 
ties of  Eags.  Eag  Boiling.  Pulp  Woods.  Mechani- 
cal, Sulphite  and  Sulphate  Pulps.    Price  $2.50  net. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  PAPEEMAKING.  By  C.  F.  Cross 
and  E.  J.  Bevan.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged; 
]2mo,  cloth,  419  pages,  98  illustrations  and  2  large 
folding  plates. 
Part  Contents: 

Cellulose.  Physical  Structure  of  Fibres.  Scheme 
for  the  Diagnosis  and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plant 
Substances.  An  Account  of  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Principal  Eaw 
Materials,  etc.  Price  $5.00  net. 

THE  TESTING  OF  WOOD  PULP.  By  Sindall  &  Bacon. 
A  Practical  Handbook  in  Two  Parts  and  an  Appen- 
dix. 

Part  I,  The  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Pulp; 
Part  II,  The  Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp;  Appen- 
dix, (1)  Chemistry  of  Bleaching  Powder,  (2) 
Bleach  Liquor,  (3)  Oxidation  of  Cellulose.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $2.50  net. 

PAPEEMAKING.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Third  Edition. 
A  standard  Text  Book  written  by  scientific  experts. 

Price  $5.00  net. 

RESEAECHES  ON  CELLULOSE.  New  Edition  (1905- 
1910).  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Deals  with  the  technical 
progress  of  cellulose  of  value  to  the  practical  paper 
maker.  ~ 


THE  MANUFACTUEE  OF 
dall,  F.C.S.     A  popular 


Price  $2.50  net. 

PAPEE.  By  E.  W.  Sin- 
treatise   of   the  subject. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

PAPEE  MAKEES '  POCKET  BOOK.  By  Jam^s  Bever- 
idge.  New  edition,  especially  compiled  for  mill  opera- 
tives, engineers,  chemists  and  office  officials. 

Price  $3.50  net. 

WOOD  PULP  AND  ITS  USES.  By  Cross  &  Sindall, 
with  the  collaboration  of  W.  N.  Bacon;  264 
pages.  It  treats  of  the  Structural  Elements  of  Wood; 
Sources  of  Supply;  the  manufacture  of  Mechanical 
Wood  Pulp;  News  and  Printings;  Wood  Pulp  Boards; 
Utilization  of  Wood  Waste;  Pulp  Industries. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

BAMBOO  FOE  PAPEEMAKING.     By  E.  W,  Sindall. 

IPric©  75c  not 

CHAPTEES  ON  PAPEE  MAKING.  By  Clayton  Beadle. 
In  5  volumes.  A  series  of  lectures,  to  which  are 
added  Questions  and  Answers. 

Price,  per  volume,  $2.00  net. 
I'APEE  TECHNOLOGY.    By  R.  W.  Sindall,  F.C.S. 
The  book  gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  subject  of 
paper  making,  with  full  details  on  paper  testing. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

CELLULOSE.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  An  outline  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  structural  elements  of  plants. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

Books  sent  postpaid  by  the 

INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  Ltd 
600  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Remittance  must  accompany  order. 


♦ 
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NORWOOD 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

Canada^  Limited 

Cowansville,  P.Q. 

Branch  Office:   FLORENCE,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Web  Super  Calenders 

For  Finishing  Fine  Papers;  also  Book,  both  Plain 
and  Coated 

Friction  and  Embossing 
Calenders 

Sheet  Calenders 

For   Fine   Ledger   and   Bond  Papers 

Improved  Platers 

For  Finishing  all  Grades  of  Fine  Papers,  Cards 
and  Cover  Papers 

We  are  Builders  of 

The  Gaara  Feltless  Wet 
Machine  or  Decker 

Also  a  Complete  line  of 

Dusting  Machinery 


FILTRATION  EXPERTS 

BUILDERS  OF  MECHANICAL  FILTERS 
BOTH  GRAVITY  AND  PRESSURE  TYPES 


We  will  gladly  furnish  estimates  and  inform- 
ation without  cost  to  you 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


FARREL    FOUNDRY    &    MACHINE  COMPANY 

ANSONIA,  CONN.,  -  U.S.A. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  world  of 

CHILLED  ROLLS 


WITH  PATENT 
HYDRAULIC  LIFTS 


CALENDERS 


ROLL  GRINDING 
MACHINE 


James  Bertram  &  Son,  Limited 


LEITH  WALK,  EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 


Umpherston 

Beating  Engine 

Fitted  with  Three  Patent 
Hydraulic     Moving  Plates 


At  work  with  great  success, 
saving  885  per  cent,  in  TIME 
and  POWER,  and  producing  a 
superior  finished  Sheet  of  Paper. 


Full  particulars  on  application 
Telegrams — Bertram,  Leith. 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  IRRIGATION  DAM 


BASSANO  ALBERTA 


BUILT 
BY 


Ambursen  Hydraulic  Construction  Company 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Concrete  Steel  Dams,  Bulkheads,  Flumes,  Transmission  Lines, 
Power  Houses  and  General  Hydraulic  Construction. 


>o 


NEW  BIRKS  BUILDING 


MONTREAL 


IcJ 'MHRSlfflLL&eiP' 


5? 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 

SPECIALISTS  IN 
WATERMARKING 

SINCE   A.D.  1792 

DANDYROLLS 


WOVE 


Standard  Construction 
for  Watermarking 


LAID  & 
SPIRAL 

HELICAL  Construction  for  fast  news 

Machines. 
EXPERIMENTAL  PLANT 

For  the  Laboratory 

CHAMBERS  MMITEP/Q    ^^p'^"^^^'  t«^'>"*» 


A  Specimen  Watermark    I' liu tographed 
From  rhe  Actual  Paper. 
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VOITH'S  ROTARY  SCREEN 


MADE  IN  UNITED  STATES 
 AND  CANADA  

INCREASES 

Production. 


REDUCES 

Number  of  Lumps 
to  a  minimum. 


ELIMINATES 

Waste  of  Stock. 
Noise  Vibration. 


REQUIRES 

Little  Attention. 
Small  Power. 
Minimum 

Repairs. 


J.  M.  Voith  Co,  Inc.,  200  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


F.  C.  HUYCK  &  SONS  ^J^-'KiTs.A. 


Manufacturers  of  Woolen  Felts  and  Jackets  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  Pulp. 

Strong  open  Gray  Felts  for  high  speed  news  machines  and  Gray  Pulp  Felts  for  Ground  Wood  and  Sulphite. 
Lowest  cost  per  ton  of  product.    Very  heavy  Jackets  for  long  rolls  of  large  diameter. 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 

RENOLD  PATENT  SILENT  CHAINS 


FOR  MAIN  SHAFT  DRIVE 


Drive  Stationary. 


Operating,  Note  Smooth  Running 


200  H.P.  RENOLD  CHAIN  DRIVING  MAIN  SHAFT 

TWO  8"  CHAINS--CENTRES  9' 

Renold  Chains  are  commonly  used  in  places  where  the  entire  Plant  depends  on  their  steadily  "  Stand- 
ing Up"  to  the  work. 

Write  and  tell  us  what  applications  you  are  interested  in,  we  gladly  furnish  desired  information-- 
Catalogues  gratis. 

JONES  &  GLASSGO,  (reg  d)  ENGINEERS, 


SOLE  CANADIAN  AGENTS 


Branch  Office,  TORONTO. 


3  St.  Nicholas  St.  MONTREAL. 


ENGLISH 
PULP  STONES 

FROM 

OUR  OWN  QUARRIES 
Machined  and  Fitted 

at  our 

MONTREAL  WORKS 

Prince   and   Brennan  Streets 


LOMBARD  &  COMPANY 

236-238  A  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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BELOIT  IRON 
WORKS 

Patent  Adjustable  Steam  Joint 
*.*  and  Duplex  Safety  Valve "/ 

The  latest  improved  and  most  up-to-date 
steam  joint  in  use 

No  Packing  required — all  metal  joints 

Self-adjustable.    Takes  care  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, also  irregularity  of  piping.   A  positive  safety 
valve  ;  pressure  in  dryers  cannot  exceed  a  determined 
amount 

Over  2,000  sold  in  the  past  three  years 

Write  us  for  further  information  and  prices 


BELOIT  IRON  WORKS 


BELOIT 
WIS..  U.S.A. 


LEADING  BUILDERS  OF  PAPER  MILL  MACHINERY 


Barking 
Drums 


On  account  of  the  great  saving  in  wood  effected  by  their 
use,  tumbling  barrels  are  of  great  value  in  all  pulp 
plants. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  ordinary  knife  barker  cuts  away 
from  15%  to  20%  of  the  wood,  and  this  loss  of  wood  is 
entirely  saved  on  more  than  75%  of  the  blocks  by  the 
use  of  our  barking  drums.  There  is  also  a  large  saving 
of  wood  on  the  remaining  25%  of  the  blocks,  as  they  are 
already  partially  barked  before  going  to  the  knife 
barkers. 

If  this  great  saving  of  wood  is  worth  your  investigation, 
write  us  for  full  particulars  of  our  barrels. 


Wm.  Hamilton  Company,  Limited 

Peterborough,  Ontario 

o<  >o<  >p<  >p<  >p<  >p<  >p<  >p<  >p<  >p<  >p<  >p<  >p^ 
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F  E  L  T  S 


and  JACKETS 
For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 


ST.  HYACINTHE,  QUEBEC 
"X^e  Biggest  and  the  Best" 

SAMUEL  JARDINE,  23  SCOTT  STREET,  TORONTO,  SELLING  AGENT 


Wood  Suction  Box  Covers 


OUR  WOOD  SUCTION  BOX  COVERS  are  drilled 
from  both  sides,  making  perfectly  straight  and  smooth 
holes,  also  making  the  surface  on  both  sides  absolutely 
smooth.  This  insures  the  rubber  heads  making  a  good, 
tight  joint,  also  increasing  the  life  of  the  wire.  We 
have  constructed  a  machine  especially  designed  for 
making  Wood  Suction  Box  Covers  in  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  manner.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  promptly  any  quantity  of  Wood  Suction 
Box  Covers  at  a  considerably  low^  cost.  When  in  the 
market  give  us  a  trial  order. 


The  MOORE  &  WHITE  CO. 

Paper  Machine  Builders 

Philadelphia  U.S.A, 
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NATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Limited 

Manufacturers  of 
HIGH  GRADE  COATED 
BOOK,  LITHO  and  LABEL 
PAPERS,  also  DULL  FINISH 
BOOK   and  BOXBOARD 


i  Head  Office  and  ^ 

s  —  n 
B       Eastern  | 

i    Warehouse:  i 

S  II 

I  READ  BLDG.  | 

I   MONTREAL  | 

m  p  n  ^ 

SI  *  •><•  s 

IS  91 
®  S  S  S  S  S  S  ®  S    cit)  ®  SI  S  S  S 


f&  Kl  S]  (9  tS3  [&  mOSl  GQ  CXI  SI  K  X] 

[S  m  m  (3a  tS  (5  0  (S  09  tS  iS  tS  tS  (3  !E  SQ 

S  £ 

i       MILLS  1 

ffl         AT  B 

i  VALLEYFIELD  1 

ffl            P.O.  s 


Toronto  Warehouse: 
156-160  John  Street 
Toronto 

Western  Representatives: 

TEES  &  PERSSE,  LTD.  TEES  &  PERSSE 

of  Alberta,  Ltd. 
Calgary  and  Edmonton 


Winnipeg,  Fort  William,  Regina 
Moose  Jaw,  and  Saskatoon 


We  are  now  carrying  a 
complete  stock  of  all  regular 
sizes  and  weights  at  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Valleyfield  and  Winni- 
peg, from  which  immediate 
shipments  can  always  be  made 


PRESTON'S 

Lining  for  Sulphite  Digesters 

TOTAL  THICKNESS  ONLY  2i  TO  2|  INCHES 

Resists  the  action  of  the  acid  and  ensures  absolute  protection  to 
the  Digester  Plates. 

Great  durability,  therefore  large  saving  in  upkeep  and  repairs. 
Larger    internal   space   and    increased   production   on  account  of 
the  small  thickness  occupied. 

Extensively  adopted  by  Scandinavian  and  Continental  Mills. 
Over  200  Digester  Linings  in  work  and  on  order. 
No  other  Lining  approaches  this  for  efficiency  and  economy. 

Telegraphic  Address: 
"PRESTONS,  RADCLIFFE." 
Code  used  A.B.C.,  4th  and  5th  EdiHon. 

Full  Particulars  and  Prices  on  application  to  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

PRESTON'S  DIGESTER  LINING  Co.,  Umited 

RADCLIFFE  near  Manchester,  Eng. 
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Edward  A.  JONES,  President  and  Treasurer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

PAPER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS 
 OF  


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Machine  Covered  by 
Wagg  Patents 

Beating  Engines     Thrasher  Dusters 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
Mixing  Engines     Arm  Dusters 
Bleaching  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
Cooking  Engines    Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wheat's  Rag  Dusters 
Rotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  Elevators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chests 

Vertical  Stuff  Chests 


Our  Combination  Emptying  Valve  and  Dam  and  the 
Waiiace-Masson  Hydraulic  Beater  Roll  Regulator,  both 
being  covered  by  Canadian  Patents  controlled  by  us,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Boomer  and  Boschert 
Press  Co.,  Limited,  18  Tansley  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada,  they  now  being  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
above  articles  for  the  (Canadian  requirements.  Write 
them  or  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices 

JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wagg's 
Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 
Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers. 


Majestic  Direct  Connected  Motor 
Driven  Jordan  Engine 


We  manufacture  three   sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor 
driven,  fillings  of  Wagg*s  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  plain 


BEATER  BARS 

Solid  Steel,  Forged, 

Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone.  Wagg's  Stone. 

Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engines 


BED  PLATES 

Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 


Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 

Send  for  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS, 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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Parsons  Trading  \ 
Company  i 


Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World  + 
— — — *  i| 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING  I  j 
I  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  |i| 


©.3  £.3  ©3 

>Sb(   lAbt  liU 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 


I  LONDON 


SYDNEY 
I  WELLINGTON 
I  BOMBAY 
I  MEXICO,  D.F. 


* 
* 
* 

MELBOURNE  ♦  : 
CAPE  TOWN  } 
HAVANA  *  , 
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*  CORRESPONDENCE   WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED  ♦ 
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****************************************** 

I  NEW  EDITION   FOR  1913    NOW    READY  * 

|!  Price  10/6  net,  or  post  free  11/6;  * 

f  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  bound,  790  pp.  ^ 

*  * 

I  The  i 

<i>  * 

i  Paper  Makers'  | 
I        Directory  of  I 

1  All  Nations.  I 

t  t 

^   Annuaire  de  la  Papetrie  de  Toutes  let  Nation*.      Internation-  ^ 

*  ale*  Adre**bach  *amtlicher  Papierfabrikanten  der  Welt  * 

*  * 

3,  Alphabetically  Arranged  Printed  in  Clear  Type  ^ 

T  A 

5  CONTENTS  INCLUDE  4. 

4,  •{• 

X  Paper,  Pulp  and  Board  Mills — Names  and  Addresses  of  more  ji 

X  than  5000  in  40  different  Countries,  with  (1)  Makes  of  Paper;  4, 
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such  an  authority,  the  statement  that  only  19,000  cords 
remain  to  be  sold  in  the  territory  served  by  the  T.  & 
N.  0.,  will  be  welcomed  by  the  people  of  the  Dominion. 

It  was  feared  iiot  long  ago,  that  there  might  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  over  the  condition  of  the  settler. 
As  is  well  known,  the  state  of  the  pulp  market  is  done 
too  brisk,  and  pulpwood  is  almost  a  drug.  The  T. 
N.  0.  Railway  Commission  did  great  service  for  the 
north  country  in  establishing  rossing  plants  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  their  territory,  and  in  offering  to  ad- 
vance the  settlers  money  on  their  iDulpwood  if  they 
should  require  it.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Englehart 
recently  said: — 

"The  important  thing  is,  that  it  gave  the  settlers 
confidence.  They  knew  that  they  could  get  money  for 
their  work,  even  if  buyers  were  not  plentiful.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  the  markets  we  have  been  able  to 
find  for  the  settlers,  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  them 
to  secure  loans  to  any  extent. ' ' 

One  difficulty  which  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
sale  of  pulpwood,  is  that  pulp  manufacturers  naturally 
are  not  anxious  to  take  pulpwood  off  the  hands  of  the 
settlers  while  it  is  green,  and  the  product  of  the  woods 
operations  this  winter  will  very  naturally  have  to 
stand  until  into  the  summer  time  in  order  that  the 
wood  may  dry  out.  Rossing  is,  of  course,  necessary, 
as  the  bark  is  worse  than  useless  to  the  pulp  manu- 
facturer. 

The  problems  of  Northern  Ontario  are  by  no  means 
solved.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment to  add  to  the  excellent  work  which  it  has  been 
doing  in  the  way  of  permitting  settlers  to  export  pulp- 


No  Election 

There  is  welcome  news  from  our  Ottawa  correspon- 
dent. He  learns  on  good  authority  that  the  Dominion 
Election,  which  had  been  proposed  by  certain  sections 
of  politicians,  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  election  for  the  present  at  least.  Doubtless,  the 
same  influences  in  political  ranks  will  endeavor  to 
foment  an  election  some  time  in  the  Fall,  but  it  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  that  the  same  vigorous  public  opin- 
ion that  has  been  the  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people  at  the  present  time,  will  again 
stand  firmly  in  the  path  of  any  such  project. 

We  Canadians  have  plenty  to  do  in  keeping  our  heads 
cool,  and  our  industries  moving,  without  any  such  im- 
pediment as  would  surely  result  from  the  politicians' 
proposals. 


Our  Pulpwood  Supply 

The  official  statement  of  the  Temiskaming  and  Nor- 
thern Ontario  Railway  Commission,  shows  that  the 
total  .shipments  of  lumber,  logs,  pulpwood  and  other 
forest  products,  way-billed  from  the  various  stations 
for  the  five  months  ending  March  31st,  total  6,834  car- 
loads. Ill  this  period  there  were  shipped  to  their  re- 
spective destinations  72,5.59  cords  of  pulpwood,  mak- 
ing 4,903  carloads.  This  is  a  total  in  excess  of  the 
-liipments  for  the  whole  of  last  year.  J.  L.  Englehart, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  states  that  36,000  cords 
in  addition  to  the  72,000  cords  are  stacked  and  sold, 
and  that  19,000  cords  are  stacked  that  will  be  sold  and 
shipped  during  the  course  of  the  year.    Coming  from 
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wood  when  many  are  in  need,  and  when  the  condition 
of  the  woods  made  necessary  the  removal  of  dead  and 
down  timber.  The  Government  should  put  into  force 
regulations  which  will  cut  down  fire  losses.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  curtail  the  emigration  into  the  north  coun- 
try for  the  reason  that  when  there  is  too  much  pulp- 
wood,  and  not  a  large  enough  market,  the  tendency  to 
make  light  of  forest  fires  is  altogether  too  pronounced. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a  matter  for  cold  calculation  whether 
the  pulpwood  crops  are  worth  the  saving.  Some  au- 
thorities will  doubtless  suggest  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  keeping  the  timber  when  farm  crops  may  be 
raised,  and  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  many  in  the  North 
may  be  judged  from  the  frequency  of  forest  fires 
around  the  settlers '  clearings.  The  Government  should 
make  up  its  mind  whether  it  wants  the  timber  saved 
or  not,  and  apply  drastic  measures  to  carry  out  its 
policy.  "We  would  submit  that  it  is  a  very  short- 
sighted plan  to  develop  agriculture  in  timbered  areas, 
when  so  much  untimbered  land  is  available  in  the  Do- 
minion. It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  only 
one-tenth  of  the  arable  land  in  the  Canadian  "West  is 
cultivated,  and  in  Ontario  there  are  many  thousands  of 
acres  not  now  tilled,  which  can  be  put  under  cultiva- 
tion with  far  less  efifort  than  is  involved  in  clearing 
the  Clay  Belt.  The  North  country  should  be  developed, 
and  all  Canadians  look  for  great  results  from  it,  but  to 
allow  good  timber  to  be  burned,  or  what  is  worse,  to 
allow  a  general  carelessness  as  to  its  fate  to  gain 
ground,  is  a  very  dangerous  and  costly  policy. 

Canada  may  have  great  forest  wealth,  but  when  pulp 
manufacturers  in  several  localities  are  so  fearful  of  the 
future  as  to  be  making  commercial  plantations,  we  can 
well  afford  to  conserve  the  wealth  which  now  exists. 
"We  would  congratulate  the  Ontario  Government  and 
the  T.  and  N.  0.  Commission  upon  what  they  have  done 
in  fire  protection  and  in  developing  forest  resources, 
but  would  suggest  that  future  settlement  of  the  North 
be  carried  on  with  the  fact  in  view  that  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  the  North  will  not  be  impaired  by 
the  careful  husbanding  of  the  forests  which  now  stand 
there. 


More  Co-operation  Needed 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  meeting  of  the  Paper- 
makers'  Safety  Association,  called  at  Ottawa  on 
the  11th  inst,  was  not  better  attended.  There  was  not 
a  broad  enough  representation  to  justify  the  provi- 
sional directors  in  going  ahead  with  the  adoption  of 
the  by-laws  which  they  had  drawn  up.  It  was  decided 
to  adjourn  to  another  meeting  to  be  held  in  Toronto 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  Province  will  see  fit 
to  attend  this  meeting  in  large  numbers. 

We  understand  that  the  assessment  of  the  "Work- 


men's Compensation  Board  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  is 
1.4  per  cent  of  the  annual  pay  roll.  This  would  bring 
into  the  compensation  fund  a  sum  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  $50,000.00  a  year.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  in  Ontario  alone  employers  have  to 
provide  a  guarantee  of  this  amount  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  accidents  due  to  the  lack  of  precaution  on  the 
part  of  the  employers. 

"We  believe  that  the  Act,  in  placing  responsibility  to 
this  extent  upon  the  employer  of  labor,  is  taking  abso- 
lutely the  right  course.  We  understand  that  the 
workman  pays  his  contribution  to  defray  the  losses 
which  naturally  go  with  accidents,  in  the  form  of  bills 
to  the  doctor  who  attends  him.  Naturally,  if  an  in- 
jury is  not  of  sufficient  seriousness  to  warrant  com- 
pensation under  the  Act,  then  the  workman  has  paid 
something  toward  the  general  mass  of  accidents  with- 
out receiving  any  return,  except  that  of  his  normal 
health  and  ability. 

The  Safety  Association  is  provided  for  in  the  Act 
in  order  to  encourage  co-operation  among  manufac- 
turers in  reducing  losses.  If  by  employing  inspectors, 
and  putting  into  operation  safety  regulations  and  ap- 
pliances, they  can  demonstrate  to  the  Board  it  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  contribute  as  much  as  the  Board 
now  asks,  it  is  expected  that  their  contribution  to  the 
Compensation  Fund  will  be  reduced.  A  movement  is 
on  foot  to  secure  the  fixation  of  the  assessment  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  when  the  necessary  compensation  has 
been  determined.  This  is  an  excellent  move,  as  it  will 
afford  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  to  the  manufac- 
turers to  see  their  assessment  reduced  year  by  year, 
if  their  efi^orts  are  successful. 

While  the  Act  provides  that  if  60  per  cent  of  the 
firms  in  any  class  of  industry  should  co-operate  to  form 
an  Association,  they  can  force  the  other  40  per  cent 
to  be  amenable  to  the  regulations  which  they  them- 
selves decide  upon,  it  is  more  to  be  desired  that  there 
should  be  at  once  an  enthusiastic  joining  of  forces  to 
the  end  of  reducing  losses.  Lack  of  co-operation  will 
cost  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  money,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Board  has  placed  the  assess- 
ment on  a  level  which  practically  every  manufacturer 
considers  too  high  as  compared  with  the  losses.  Co- 
operation, on  the  other  hand,  will  tend  to  reduce  acci- 
dents, and  to  bring  about  in  the  mills  greater  effi- 
ciency and  a  more  wholesome  spirit  among  employees. 
Therefore,  the  manufacturers  by  responding  quickly 
to  the  demands  of  the  moment  will  earn  the  respect  of 
all  the  men  who  work  with  them.  They  should  not  al- 
low the  impression  that  the  law  is  forcing  them  into 
this  move,  to  get  abroad,  but  should  show  that  they 
are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  do 
good  to  themselves  and  to  their  workmen. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  urges  every  mill  in 
Ontario  to  send  a  representative  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Papermakers '  Safety  Association  in  Toronto,  when  it  is 
called. 
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THE  COMPUTATION  OF  BOILER  VOLUMES 


Mr.  R.  De  L.  French  of  the  firm  of  R.  S.  and  W.  S. 
Lea,  Consulting  Engineers,  Montreal,  has  written  some 
interesting  comments  on  a  technical  article  recently 
appearing  in  these  columns.    He  says : 

In  your  issue  of  April  15th  last,  you  abstract 
an  article  from  Chemical  Trade  Journal  relative  to 
"The  Computation  of  Boiler  Volumes."  The  writer  has 
read  this  article  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  but  has  been 


Taking  the  same  example  as  that  given  in  your  artiela, 
we  have : 

C,  the  total  capacity  =  1,000  gallons. 

D,  the  internal  diameter  =  3  feet. 

H,  the  depth  of  liquid  in  the  tank  =  10  inches. 
Therefore  HID  =  10j36  =  0.277.    Prom  the  curve,  for 
this  value  of  H|D  K  =  0.226  and  Q  =  KC  =  0.226  x 
1,000  =  226  gallons. 


unable  to  ascertain  why  the  peculiar  formula  used  was 
chosen,  as  a  simpler  form  would  apparently  do  equally 
well. 

The  enclosed  curve  has  been  plotted,  using  the  same 
symbols  as  given  in  the  article  referred  to.  Its  method 
of  use  will  be  apparent  on  a    cursory  examination. 


With  this  curve  there  are  no  signs  to  be  remembered, 
as  with  the  one  you  give.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  ac- 
curately plotted  by  using  the  familiar  tables  of  circular 
segments  given  in  the  various  engineering  handbooks 
— Trautwine,  Kent,  American  Civil  Engineers,  Frye, 
the  etc. 


The  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Company,  Limited,  who  Aires,  South  America.  During  the  past  month  a 
have  plants  at  Mille  Roches,  Thorold,  and  George-  ear  load  has  been  exported  every  week  and  it  is  be- 
town.  Out.,  are  now  shipping  book  papers  to  Buenos     lieved  that  the  market  will  be  further  extended. 
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MEASURING  THE  MOISTURE  IN  CELLULOSE 


By   OTTO  NORDSTBOM 


The  fact  that  absolutely  dry  pulp  is  not  a  conductor 
of  electricity,  contrary  to  moist  pulp,  whieh  is  a  good 
transmitter  of  the  electric  current,  is  made  the  basis 
of  an  apparatus  for  automatically  measuring  the  am- 
ount of  moisture  in  cellulose.  The  water  contained  in 
the  pulp,  or  more  correctly,  the  salts  and  acids  in  this 
water,  are  the  real  transmitters  of  the  current.  This 
water  would  always  possess  the  same  conducting  pow- 
er, if  it  remained  always  of  the  same  constitution,  that 
is,  always  contained  the  same  quantities  of  salts  and 
acids  and  maintained  the  same  temperature.  The  pro- 
portion would  remain  the  same,  if  a  portion  of  the  cel- 
lulose, having  a  constant  percentage  of  moisture,  was 
closely  connected  with  live  contracts  and  the  transmit- 
ting power  was  measured;  that  is  to  say,  ia  all  cases 
where  the  cellulose  contained  the  same  quality  and 
quantity  of  moisture,  if  an  electric  current  of  unvary- 


Fig.  1. 

ing  voltage  was  conducted  through  the  cellulose,  an 
electrical  measuring  instrument  would  show  the  same 
reading. 

Such  a  condition,  however,  seldom  prevails.  The 
volume  of  salts  and  acids  in  pulp  water  varies  greatly, 
especially  in  mills  located  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  near 
the  sea.  At  Ortviken,  for  example,  the  amount  of  salt 
in  the  water  ranges  between  1  and  70  German  hard- 
ness degrees,  and,  here,  the  degree  of  hardness  rarely 
declined  to  1,  though  regularly  every  winter  it  went 
down  to  5.  The  conductivity  of  the  water  changes  about 
in  proportion  to  the  salts  it  contains,  and  we  can, 
therefore  understand  why  the  deflection  of  the  instru- 
ment, in  cases  where  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  pulp  wa- 
ter reaches  70  degrees  of  hardness,  is  about  fourteen 
times  greater  than  when  the  volume  of  salt  it  con- 
tains is  equivalent  to  only  5  degrees  hardness,  even  if 
the  cellulose,  in  both  instances,  contains  the  same  per- 
centage of  water. 


In  an  address  delivered  before  the  Swedish  Associa- 
tion of  Paper  and  Pulp  Engineers  on  February  13,  1914. 
accompanying  illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "Paper",  in 
which  the  address  appeared. 


In  order  to  read  the  amount  of  moisture  in  cellu- 
lose directly  on  an  electrical  measuring  instrument,  in- 
dependent of  the  varying  amount  of  salts  it  contains, 
a  compensating  arrangement  is  made  use  of  which  we 
shall  here  describe. 

In  what  are  known  as  "fresh-water"  mills,  it  always 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  pulp  is  in 
many  instances  not  uniformly  washed,  and  that  conse- 
quently more  or  less  acids  or  lye  are  retained  in  it.  It 
cannot  be  considered  that  the  quantity  of  salt  will  re- 
main uniform  throughout  the  year,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  compensating  arrangement  is  indispensable. 

The  temperature  of  the  pulp  water  on  the  drying 
cylinder  is  at  the  same  time  not  always  constant,  even 
when  the  cylinder  is  protected  at  the  point  where  the 
measurements  are  made. 

In  order  to  convey  an  intelligent  idea  of  such  a  mois- 
ture measurer,  an  illustration  of  it,  in  plan,  is  pre- 
sented. A  indicates  the  source  of  current;  B  and  B' 
two  constant  and  equally  large  resistances,  while  m 
and  m'  are  two  variable  but  equally  large  resistances; 
K  indicates  the  contacts,  C  the  lap  of  pulp,  D  the 
cylinder,  and  E  the  measuring  instrument ;  v  is  the 
compensating  arrangement,  consisting  of  a  glass  tube, 
through  which  water  from  the  wet  end  of  the  last  press 
nay  flow. 

Through  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  in  the  compensat- 
ing device,  a  contact  is  introduced  and  this  can  be  shift- 
ed to  any  point  in  the  tube,  that  is  to  say,  the  height 
of  the  column  of  water  through  which  the  current  must 
pass  can  be  lowered  or  raised  at  will.  The  lower  end 
of  the  glass  pipe  is  grounded  by  means  of  a  metal  tube. 

The  arrangement  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
Wheatstone  bridge.  When  the  sum  of  the  resistances 
B,  m  and  the  water  resistance  in  the  tube  v  equals  the 
sum  of  the  resistances  B',  m'  and  the  resistance  i  of 
the  pulp,  no  current  passes  through  the  measuring  in- 
strument, or  milliamperometer  E.  A  part  of  the  cur- 
rent passes  through  the  two  equal  resistances  B  and  B' 
and  back  to  the  source  of  current  A;  while  another  goes 
through  the  resistance  m  and  the  water  resistance  in 
V  to  be  grounded;  then  through  the  resistance  at  C, 
and  at  m',  and  so  back  to  the  source  of  current  at  A. 

The  apparatus  is  so  regulated,  that  is,  the  contact  of 
the  compensating  device  is  so  shifted,  that  no  current 
can  pass  through  the  measuring  instrument  if  the  pulp 
contains  the  required  amount  of  water,  as  a  general 
rule,  10  per  cent.  Supposing  the  measuring  instru- 
ment to  be  set  for  pulp  containing  10  per  cent  of  water 
and  the  moisture  in  the  pulp  increase  to,  say,  12  per 
cent,  the  resistance  in  the  pulp  C  is  lessened.  The  sum 
of  the  resistances  on  this  side  of  the  measuring  instru- 
ment is  consequently  reduced  to  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  resistances  on  the  other  side  and  a  portion  of  the 
current  passes  through  the  measuring  instrument  in 
the  direction  of  the  ai-row,  while  the  pointer  of  the 
instrument  is  deflected  to  one  side. 

If  the  pulp  is  too  dry,  containing,  for  example,  only 
8  per  cent  of  water,  the  conditions  will  be  reversed,  the 
resistance  in  the  cellulose  being  greater,  and  the 
sum  of  the  resistances  on  this  side  in  excess  of  the  sum 
of  the  resistances  on  the  other  side  of  the  measuring  in- 
strument.  In  this  case,  a  current  also  passes  through 
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the  instrument,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
noted  in  the  previous  instance,  the  deflection  taking 
place  in  the  opposite  direction.  According  to  the  de- 
flections of  the  instrument  we  are  able  to  determine 
the  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the  pulp.  When 
the  conductivity  of  the  water  changes,  the  same 
change  will  occur  simultaneously  and  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent m  the  pulp,  as  well  as  in  the  glass  tube.   The  in- 


Fog.  2. 

strument  will  moreover  register  0  when  the  pulp  is  90 
per  cent,  or  contains  10  per  cent  of  water.  The  appar- 
atus may  be  described  better  by  beginning  with  the 
source  of  current  and  following  along  its  path. 

For  every  apparatus  a  special  source  of  current  is 
required,  the  most  common  being  a  small  dynamo  with 
adjustable  voltage.  Storage  batteries  are  too  cum- 
bersome. The  regulation  of  the  voltage  of  the  genera- 
tor is  effected  in  the  simplest  manner,  with  the  aid  of 
a  switch  rheostat.  By  reference  to  Fig.  2  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  dynamo  A  is  operated  by  the  motor  Em. 
By  manipulating  the  switch  rheostat,  twelve  different 
voltages  may  be  obtained  for  the  dynamo. 


peres.  The  instrument  registers  directly  the  current 
passing  through  the  water  in  the  compensating  de- 
vice and  by  regulation  of  voltage  and  resistance  its  de- 
flection is  kept  uniform. 

The  current  is  now  ground,  whence  it  passes  to  the 
drying  cylinder  D  and  through  the  sheet  of  pulp  D  to 
the  contacts  K.  From  these  the  current  passes  through 
another  three-way  switch  with  the  aid  of  which  the 
current  can  either  be  broken  or  grounded.  By  means 
of  the  circuit  breaker  T  we  can  switch  in  or  cut  out 
what  is  known  as  the  compensation  resistance  m', 
whence  the  current  returns  to  the  dynamo.  Finally, 
at  the  zero  point,  between  the  contact  B  and  B',  the 
moisture  measurer  is  switched  in.  This  consists  of  an 
ordinary  milliam  Perometer  E,  similar  to  that  already 
described,  and  a  registering  device  E,  which  registers 
every  minute  on  a  strip  of  paper  the  deflection  of  the 
instrument.    This  strip  is  changed  daily. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  contacts  K.  These  press 
on  the  pulp  C  and  are  disposed  on  a  drying  cylinder  D. 
They  are  loaded  with  weights  (Figs.  3  and  4)  so  that 
the  bearing  surface  will  always  remain  the  same.  With 
soft  pulp  the  contact  roll  will  of  course  have  a  larger 
bearing  surface  than  with  hard  pulp,  because  the  roll- 
er will  in  the  first  instance  press  more  deeply  into  the 
material.  The  location  of  the  place  of  contact  K  is 
of  great  importance.  As  it  is  only  the  resistance  at  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  rubbing  contact  which  we  have 
to  consider,  the  contact  on  the  other  side  of  the  pulp 
formed  by  the  drying  cylinder  having  a  bearing  surface 
of  unlimited  extent,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
a  place  must  be  selected  where  the  moistness  of  tht 
surface  is  about  equivalent  to  the  average  moisture  of 
tne  pulp. 

At  the  point  P  (Fig.  3)  where  the  lap  of  pulp  has  just 
passed  over  the  upper  heated  roll  the  surface  mois- 
ture will  be  much  less  than  the  average  moisture  of  the 
sheet.  For  the  same  moisture  on  the  surface  this  dif- 
ference is  greater  where  the  pulp  riuis  thick  than  where 
it  is  thin.  The  desired  place  we  have  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  where  the  contacts  are  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion as  placed.  The  pulp  must  therefore  be  carried  in 
a  different  direction  to  the  usual  way.  The  outer 
portion  of  the  sheet  of  pulp,  on  which  the  measure- 
ments are  taken,  has  here  traversed  a  distance  equal  to 


To  obtain  the  zero  point  for  the  connection  of  the 
measuring  instnmient  to  a  contact,  the  resistance  B  and 
B'  are  provided.  If  we  now  proceed  and  follow  the 
positive  conductor  we  first  arrive  at  the  regulable  re- 
sistance m,  and  from  there  to  a  three-way  switch  with 
the  aid  of  which  the  current  can  be  interrupted, 
grounded,  or  passed  to  the  measuring  instrument  J, 
whence  it  passes  through  the  compensating  device  v 
and  subsequently  to  earth.  The  instrument  J  is  an  or- 
dinary milliamperometer  registering  to  1.5  milliam- 


twiee  the  circumference  of  a  cylinder  without  having 
been  in  direct  contact  with  one. 

As  the  tests  have  shown,  the  conductivity  of  the  pulp 
increases  with  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  salts  it 
contains,  and  more  rapidly  than  that  of  water  in  the 
glass  tube.  This  is  a  result  probably  of  the  difference 
in  temperature  at  the  two  points,  and  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  install  a  constant  resistance  in  series  with  the 
water.  This  compensating  resistance  is  only  employed, 
however,  where  the  variations  in  the  salt  content  are 
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considerable.  The  resistance  in  and  ni'  are  regulatable, 
like  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  A.  The  regulating  arms 
of  the  three  resistances  are  firmly  connected  together 
so  that  the  three  regulations  may  be  effected  at  once. 
To  protect  it  from  variations  in  temperature,  the  part 
of  the  drying  cylinder  at  which  the  moisture  is  measur- 


Fig.  4. 


ed  is  equipped  with  a  sheet-metal  hood  (Fig.  3).  To 
prevent  the  fibres,  etc.,  from  choking  the  glass  tube  it 
is  equipped  with  a  strainer  F  (Fig.  3). 

Although  differences  in  the  degree  of  moisture  can- 


QUICK-RUNNING  CALENDERS. 

Although  the  rapid  running  of  the  calenders  gives 
the  appearance  of  making  plenty  of  paper,  it  has  its 
difficulties,  especially  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  run  the 
calender  faster  than  it  was  built  for,  is  the  opinion  of 
the  "Papier  Zeitung, "  which  says  that  this  may  be 
very  well  in  the  case  of  strong  and  elastic  papers, 
and  so  long  as  they  only  pass  through  the  calender. 
When,  however,  different  sorts  of  papers,  including 
weaker  ones,  are  run  alternately,  and,  of  course,  when 
it  is  a  question  of  weak  papers  only,  the  speed  must  be 
reduced  to  correspond  to  the  strength  of  the  weakest 
paper.  But  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  on 
varying  the  speed  for  different  sorts  of  paper,  and 
the  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  if  the 
calender  is  run  fast  the  pressure  between  rollers  must 
be  heavy,  or  else  the  web  has  not  the  time  to  receive 
the  necessary  gloss. 

This  heavy  pressure  makes  the  effects  of  any  creases 
or  inequalities  of  thickness  in  the  paper  absolutely 
permanent.  Fast  running  is  also  not  without  its  effect 
on  the  calender  itself.  The  stress  on  the  bearings 
makes  them  very  likely  to  run  hot  under  the  heavy 
load,  and  great  care  is  required  in  the  lubrication,  and 
that  may  even  prove  inadequate  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  machine. 

There  is  the  further  danger  that  the  pressure  may 
crush  the  paper  so  much  as  to  affect  the  felting,  and, 
therefore,  the  strength  of  the  web.  This  is  often  mani- 
fested by  a  glassy  look  through,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  attribute  to  any  cause,  whether  imperfect  sizing  or 
otherwise,  than  can  be  alleged.  If  the  calender  is 
running  at  a  high  speed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  stop  it 
quickly  for  any  reason,  it  is  difficult  to  do  so,  and  the 
breaking  strains  the  whole  machine  very  severely. 

It  must  be  evident  from  what  has  now  been  said 
that  a  quick-running  and  slow-running  calender  should 
be  provided,  and  that  each  should  be  restricted  to  the 
work  which  it  is  constructed  to  perform. 


WANT  CANADIAN  PAPER. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Roy,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Great  Britain,  reports  that  investigations  indicate  that 
former  sources  of  supply  of  paper  are  disturbed  to 
such  an  extent  that  importers  and  merchants  are  de- 
sirous of  getting  in  touch  with  manufactuers  in  Can- 
ada to  assist  in  filling  their  requirements.  These  in- 
quiries cover  a  large  field  so  far  as  classes  of  paper  are 
concerned,  as  follows : — 

Blotting,  book,  carbon,  catalogue,  coated  and  enam- 
elled, colored,  corrugated,  cover,  drawing,  envelope, 
featherweight,  fibre,  glazed,  gummed,  kraft,  label,  litho- 
graphic, news,  tag,  tissue,  typewriter,  waterproof,  wax- 
ed, wrapping  and  manila,  writing  and  ledger,  kraft 
browns,  grease-proofs,  vegetable  parchments,  M.G.  cap 
bag  papers,  M.G.  sulphite  papers  in  heavy  weights, 
toilet. 


jijg.  g  Under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  advisable  for 

Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  compete  in  these  goods 
to  communicate  with  buyers.    They  will  find  that  their 
not  possibly  be  avoided  over  the  full  width  of  the  sheet    samples  and  quotations  will  receive  care  and  attention, 
of  pulp,  the  apparatus  will  at  least  prove  a  valuable    Names  and  addresses  of  Glasgow  inquirers  are  on  file  at 
aid  in  preventing  complaints.  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  In 

Fig  5  is  a  photograph  of  the  entire  apparatus  with    making  quotations  it  would  be  well  to  give  full  particu- 
the  exception  of  the  contacts,  K,  which  are  shown  in    lars  regarding  details  of  packing.    Prices  should  he 
4  quoted  in  sterling,  delivered  at  Glasgow. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN   PAPER  MAKING  IN 
BRITISH  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 


Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  Temperley,  whoso 
article  on  "Paper  Testing"  appeared  in  the  May  1st  is- 
sue of  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  it  is  possible  to  re- 
produce here  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Munici- 
pal School  of  Technology,  Manchester,  and  in  the  Tech- 
nical School  at  Bury,  at  which  Mr.  Temperley  is  lec- 
turer in  paper  making.  The  general  description  of  thu; 
former  institute  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Olivier  Rolland, 
whilst  from  the  curricula  of  the  two  institutes  are  taken 
the  details  of  the  courses. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY, 
MANCHESTER. 

This  institution  is  designed  to  give  courses  in :  Mech- 
anical Engineering ;  Electrical  Engineering ;  Municipal 
and  Sanitary  Engineering;  Architecture  and  the  Build- 
ing Trades.  The  Chemical  Industries,  including: — (a) 
General  Chemical  Technology;  (b)  The  Chemistry  of 
Textiles;  (e)  Paper  Manufacture;  (d)  Metallurgy  and 
Assaying;  (e)  Brewing,  Photography,  etc. 


principal  compounds.  Laws  of  chemical  combination; 
atoms  and  molecules.  Avogadro's  theory;  methods  of 
determining  atomic  and  molecular  weights ;  dissocia- 
tion ;  classification  of  elements ;  the  periodic  law.  Me- 
thods for  determining  the  composition  of  air  and  wa- 
ter. Hydrogen  jjeroxide  ;  ozone.  Boron  and  silicon  and 
their  compounds ;  glass  and  porcelain.  Phosphorus,  ar- 
senic, antimony,  and  bismuth,  and  their  chief  com- 
pounds. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (Laboratory).  —  li/^  hours  a 
week.  Study  of  the  properties  and  compounds  of  the 
halogens  -Ksd  the  phosphorus  groups  of  elements.  De- 
termination of  equivalents  of  elements.  Simple  analy- 
sis. 

Mathematics. — Two  hours  a  week.  Methods  of  ap- 
proximate calculation,  arithmetical,  logarithmic,  and 
slide  rule ;  application  to  mensuration  of  plane  figures 
and  soldis.  Trigonometrical  functions ;  solution  in 
right-angled  triangles.  Factors;  algebraic  fractions; 
simple  and  quadratic  equations;  problems;  easy  in- 
dices and  surds.   Plotting  of  algebraic  functions;  easy 


Paper  Machine — Manchester  School  of  Technology. 


After  an  attendance  of  three  years  in  any  of  the 
above  named  branches,  the  student,  who  has  passed 
the  examinations  satisfactorily,  is  graduated  with  the 
title  of  Bachelor  of  Technical  Science,  B.Sc.  Tech. 

The  school  cost  £400,000.  It  is  a  splendid  building, 
of  the  French  Renaissance  style  of  architecture. 

The  laboratories  are  so  vast  and  so  well  equipped  that 
they  can  be  compared  with  those  of  the  great  universi- 
seit,  as,  for  instance,  McGill. 

The  head  of  the  Paper  Manufacturing  Department  is 
Mr.  Y.  Hubner. 

The  Paper  Makers'  course  is  as  follows:— 

FIRST  YEAR  COURSE. 

Chemistry  of  the  Non-Metals.— 1  hour  a  week.  Pre- 
paration and  properties  of  the  halogens   and  their 


cases  of  graphic  solution  of  equation;  the  law 
y  =  a  +  bx  obtained  from  plotted  results  of  experi- 
ments. 

Physics  for  Chemists  (Lectures). — One  hour  a  week. 
Units  and  measurements;  tlie  physical  balance;  den- 
sity ;  capillarity ;  viscosity ;  properties  of  solutions ; 
physical  properties  of  gases.  Light ;  index  of  refrac- 
tion;  the  spectrometer;  the  spectroscope;  the  micro- 
scope; polarisation  of  light.  Heat;  temperature  meas- 
urements ;  calorimetry  ;  vapour  pressure ;  hygrometry ; 
radiant  heat.  Electricity;  units;  Joule's  law;  electro- 
chemistry ;  electro  magnetism ;  electrical  measure- 
ments ;  thermo-electricity. 

Physics  for  Chemists  (Laboratory). — One  and  a  half 
hours  a  week.  Testing  of  the  physical  balance;  cali- 
bration of  measuring  instruments ;  determination  of 
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density ;  surface  tension ;  viscosity ;  thermometry ;  pyro- 
metry ;  calorimetry ;  expansion  by  heat;  melting  points; 
boiling  points ;  hygrometry  ;  optical  measurements ;  use 
of  the  spectrometer  and  spectroscope ;  polarisation  of 
light ;  electrical  measurements ;  electro-chemical  ex- 
periments and  measurements. 

SECOND   YEAR  COURSE. 

Chemistry  of  the  Metals  (Lectures). — One  hour  a 
week.  General  properties  of  the  metals.  Methods  of 
extraction  and  principal  properties  of  the  more  im- 
portant metals.  Preparation,  properties,  and  uses  of 
their  chief  compounds.  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
thermo-chemistry  and  electrolysis. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (Laboratory). — One  and  a  half 
hours  a  Aveek.  The  qualitative  analysis  of  simple  salts 
and  mixtures.    Volumetric  analysis. 

Organic  Chemistry  1:  Aliphatic  Series  (Lectures). — 
One  hour  a  week.  The  hydrocarbons  of  the  fatty  or 
aliphatic  series  and  their  derivatives. 

Organic  Chemistry  (Laboratory). — Two  and  a  half 
hours  a  week.  Practical  work  in  connection  with  the 
lecture  course. 

THIRD   YEAR  COURSE. 

Technology  of  Paper  Making  (Lecture). — One  and 

a  half  hours  a  week.  Raw  and  manufactured  fibre- 
yielding  substances ;  microscopical  and  chemical  char- 
acteristics of  the  fibres ;  cellulose ;  rags  and  their  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  treatment ;  boiling  processes ; 
breaking  and  beating  engines.  Bleaching  processes ; 
antichlors ;  nature  and  application  of  loading  agents ; 
determination  of  ash.  Sizing  and  sizing  materials; 
determination  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  vari- 
ous sizing  agents  in  the  finished  product ;  effect  of  acid 
on  the  pulp ;  and  means  of  detection ;  toning,  color- 
ing and  mottling ;  mordants  and  coloring  matters  used 
in  dyeing  and  staining;  nature  of  coloring  matters; 
application,  fastness  to  light ;  chemical  reactions  for 
detecting  coloring  matters  in  the  finished  paper;  hand 
process ;  paper  machines  and  the  appliances  connected 
with  them ;  calandering  and  cutting ;  various  classes 
of  paper;  paper  testing;  utilization  of  waste  products; 
soda  recovery ;  processes  for  the  preparation  of  wood 
pulp. 

Organic  Chemistry,  11;  Aromatic  Series  (Lectures). 

— One  hour  a  week.  Classification  of  carbon  com- 
pounds into  open  chain  and  cyclic  compounds.  Con- 
stitutional differences  between  the  various  classes 
The  hydrocarbons  of  the  alicyclic  series  and  their  de- 
rivatives. 

Organic  Chemistry  (Laboratory). — One  and  a  half 

hours.  The  reactions  of  some  of  the  more  important 
and  commonly  occurring  organic  compounds.  The  pre- 
paration of  selected  examples  of  compounds  belonging 
to  the  aromatic  series. 

Paper-Making  Laboratory. — 6  hours.  Practical  work 
based  upon  the  lectures  of  the  third  year. 

Mechanics  (Lecture). — One  hour.  Graphic  represen- 
tation of  forces  and  velocities ;  diagrams  of  work ;  mo- 
ments and  couples ;  levers ;  simple  machines  illustrat- 
ing mechanical  advantage ;  velocity  ratio  and  effi- 
ciency; the  laws  of  friction;  lubrication;  transmission 
of  power  by  shafting,  wheel  gearing,  pulleys,  belts,  and 
ropes;  laws  of  motion;  angular  velocity;  acceleration; 
kinetic  and  petential  energy ;  centrifugal  force ;  im- 
pulse and  momentum;  elementary  hydrostatics;  laws  of 
fluid  pressure;  accumulators;  packing  presses. 

Mechanics  Laboratory. — One  and  a  half  hours. 
Triangle  and  polygon  of  forces;  moments;  sliding  fric- 
tion; belt  friction;  test  of  a  simple  machine  for  velo- 


city ratio ;  mechanical  advantage,  and  efficiency ;  en- 
ergy in  a  flywheel. 

Heat  Engines  (Lectures). — One  hour.  Unit  of  heat; 
sensible  and  latent  heat ;  total  heat  of  evaporation ; 
standard  of  evaporation;  evaporative  power  of  fuels; 
volume,  pressure,  and  temperature  of  saturated  steam; 
Joule's  equivalent  of  heat  and  work.  Steam  pressure 
indicators  and  indicator  diagrams;  generation  of 
steam ;  types  of  steam  boilers ;  modern  steam  engines ; 
slide  valve  and  steam  distribution;  compound  engines; 
Corliss  engine ;  indicated  horse  power ;  brake  horse- 
power and  mechanical  efficiency ;  economisers ;  super- 
heaters ;  condensers ;  principles  of  the  steam  turbine ; 
types  of  turbines  in  use.  Gas  engine ;  suction  gas  plant. 
Oil  engines. 

Heat  Engines  Laboratory. — One  and  a  half  hours. 
Tests  for  the  calorific  value  of  boiler  and  gas  engine 
fuels ;  condenser  tests ;  tests  of  indicators ;  tests  of 
steam,  gas,  and  oil  engines. 

FIFTH  YEAR  COURSE. 
Paper  Manufacture. — Six  hours.     Practical  work 
complementary  to  the  third  year  lectures ;  testing  of 
raw  materials,  paper  testing,  and  research  on  an  in- 
dustrial scale. 

Chemical  Laboratory. — One  and  a  half  hours.  Gen- 
eral anal.ytical  chemistry  with  special  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  paper  manufacturers. 
General  Chemical  Technology. — Text  Books  Recom- 
mended. I 
FIRST  YEAR  COURSE : 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (Laboratory)  Students,  Chem- 
istry, Taylor.    3s  9d. 
Mathematics  1. — Elementarv  Algebra,  Hall  &  Knight, 

3s  5d.— Slide  Rule,  7s  6d. 
Physics  for  Chemists  (Lectures). — Class   Book  of 
Physics,  Gregory  &  Hadley,  3s  5d. 
SECOND  YEAR  COURSE : 

Chemistry  of  the  Metals  (Lectures). — Students  Che- 
mistry, Tavlor.  3s  9d.  a 
THIRD  YEAR  COURSE  :  ' 
Organic  Chemistry,  11 ;  Lectures — Organic  Chemis- 
try, Parts  1  and  2,  Perkin  &  Kipping,  5s  8d; 
Practical  Organic  Chemistry,  Radcliffe  &  Sinnatt, 
3s  9d. 

FOURTH  YEAR  COURSE : 

Mechanics  (Lectures) — Applied  Mechanics,  Cryer  & 
Jordan.  2s  3d. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  AND  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AT 
BURY,  LANCS. 

This  institution  has  been  established  by  the  Union 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes,  with  the  object 
of  supplying  the  necessary  knowledge  to  enable  a  stu- 
dent to  prosecute  with  success  the  study  of  any  trade 
or  science  subject,  and  students  who  pass  the  Union's 
examination  held  at  the  close  of  the  Session  are  there- 
after eligible  for  admission  to  classes  preparing  for  the 
examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  In- 
stitute, or  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Students  are  eligible  to  compete  for  various  Scholar- 
ships, Exhibitions  and  Prizes  offered  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  These  include  four  Whitworth  Scholar- 
ships of  £125  a  year,  tenable  for  three  yeai'S.  and  thirty 
£50  Exhibitions,  tenable  for  one  year;  also  a  nimiber 
of  Royal  Exhibitions,  Scholarships  and  Free  Student- 
ships, etc.,  etc.  Scholarships.  Medals,  and  Prizes  are 
also  Avarded  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
and  by  the  Union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes, 
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Buty  Corporation,  Victoria  University  of  Manchester, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  Institution  is  designed  to  give  courses  in: — Pre- 
liminary Technical  course;  Pure  and  Applied  Chemis- 
try; Engineering;  Building  Trades;  Textile  Manufac- 
ture; Commercial  Subjects;  Domestic  Science  Sub- 
jects; General  Science  Subjects,  etc. 

The  following  announcement  which  was  distributed 
among  the  mills  is  an  indication  of  what  this  school 
is  doing  for  British  Papermakers : — 

Please  Post  Up  in  Mill  or  Office. 

PAPER  MANUFACTURE. 
Two  classes  in  the  above  subject  will  be  held  in 
the  Technical  School,  Bury,  on  Friday  evenings,  8 
to  9.30  (Ordinary  Grade)  ;  Saturday  Afternoons 
4  to  5.30  (Advanced  and  Honors  Grades)  ;  Com- 
mencing Friday  and  Saturday,  September  25th  and 
26th,  1914. 

Fee  for  the  Session,  7s  6d.  Lecturer,  Mr.  A. 
Temperley  (First-Class  Honors). 

The  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Work  has 
been  arranged  to  enable  workmen  and  students  to 
acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  the  various  opera- 
tions aijd  machinery  employed  in  the  important 
industry  of  Paper-making.  The  subjects  treated 
will  include  Fibres,  Preparatory  Processes,  viz. : 
Boiling,  Washing,  Bleaching,  Sizing,  Loading  and 
Coloring,  etc.  The  Beating,  Machine  and  Finish- 
ing Operations  and  Appliances.  The  Site,  Motive 
power,  and  Mechanical  Arrangements  of  Modern 
Mills. 

The  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  lan- 
tern Slides,  Models,  Drawings,  Samples,  and  Ex- 
periments of  an  interesting  and  practical  char- 
acter. 

At  the  end  of  the  Session  visits  will  be  paid  to 
local  Mills  or  the  Works  of  Paper  Mill  Engineers. 

The  samples  of  paper  include  an  extensive  and 
valuable  collection  of  high-class  British,  American, 
and  Continental  Makes  and  Specialties.  These  are 
available  for  Students'  Examination  and  Test- 
ing. 

Practical  Work  consists  of  Boiling,  Bleaching, 
and  Dyeing  Experiments,  the  data  and  results  of 
which  have  often  been  turned  to  practical  account 
in  the  mill ;  Production  of  Hand-made  Sheets  and 
Colored  Patterns  of  Special  Dye  Stutfs ;  Examina- 
tion and  Methods  of  Paper  Testing;  also  all  Ma- 
terials, Chemicals,  Fuel  and  Water  used  in  Paper- 
making;  Systems  of  Paper  Mill  Accounts  and 
Costing  will  be  dealt  with. 

For  further  particulars  of  Lectures,  Prizes,  and 
the  Special  Organized  Course,  intending  Students 
are  recommended  to  apply  early  at  the  School 
for  a  Directory  of  the  Classes.  Students  enroll- 
ing their  names  the  pi'evious  week  to  above  date 
ai'e  exempt  from  the  Registration  Fee  of  Sixpence. 

The  courses  in  Paper  Manufacture  are  as  follows: — 

FIRST  YEAR  COURSE. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. — Lecture  one  hour;  practical 
one  and  a  half  hours. 

Lecture:  Chemical  and  physical  change.  Properties 
of  gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  water.  Laws  of  chemi- 
cal combination,  mixtures  and  compounds,  chlorine 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon  and  its  oxides,  sulphur, 
compounds  of  sulphur  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  ni- 
trogen and  its  compounds,  acids,  bases,  and  salts. 


Laboratory  Practice  :  The  preparation  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Lecture  Course.  General  chemical  operations. 
Quantitative  exercises. 

Practical  Mathematics. — Two  hours.  Arithmetic: 
Degrees  of  accuracy.  Time  saving  devices.  Rough 
check.  Contracted  methods.  Square  root.  Averages. 
Percentages.   British  and  Metric  Measures. 

Formulae  and  Equations :  Formation  and  use  of  for- 
mulae. Transformation  of  formulae  so  as  to  express 
each  quantity  in  terms  of  the  others.  Evaluation  of 
any  quantity  in  formulae  when  the  values  of  the  other 
(juantities  are  given.  Formulae  involving  plus  and 
minus  signs  in  addition  to  the  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion signs.  Solution  of  simple  equations.  Simultane- 
ous simple  equations.  Problems  leading  to  simple 
equations. 

Factors  and  Fractions :  Multiplication  of  binomials 
by  inspection.  Taking  out  a  common  factor.  Differ- 
ence of  two  squares.  Simple  algebraic  fractions.  Can- 
celling out  common  factors.  Addition  and  substraction 
of  simple  algebraic  fractions. 

Indices  and  Logarithms :  Powers  and  roots.  Roots 
expressed  as  indices.  Laws  of  indices.  Logarithms. 
Antilogarithms.  Use  of  tables  of  logarithms.  Evalu- 
ation of  formulae  by  means  of  logarithms. 

Mensuration :  Perimeters  and  areas  of : — -Parallelo- 
gram, triangle,  trapezium,  polygon,  circle,  annulus, 
sector  of  circle,  segment  of  circle,  and  ellipse,  with 
practical  applications.  Plotting  of  figures  bounded  by 
curves  and  determination  of  their  areas  by  (a)  counting 
squares,  (b)  mid-ordinate  rule.  Surfaces.  Volumes. 
Weights  of  prism,  cylinder,  pyramid,  cone,  sphere,  with 
practical  applications. 

Proportion  and  Variation :  Simple  proportion  treated 
as  the  eqixility  of  two  ratios.  Direct  variation.  In- 
verse variation.   Joint  variation. 

Geometry :  The  most  important  propositions  of  Eu- 
clid: Books  I,  II,  III,  and  VI.,  illustrated  by  drawing 
and  measurement. 

Graps :  Rectangular  co-ordinates.  Plotting  of  rectili- 
neal and  curved  figures.  Importance  of  choice  of 
scales.  Plotting  of  experimental  data.  Correction  of 
errors  of  observation.  Interpolation.  Simple  algebraic 
graphs.  Graphical  solution  of  simple  and  simultane- 
ous equations. 

Trigonometry :  Measurement  of  angular  displace- 
ment. Trigonometrical  ratios  of  angles  not  greater 
than  90  deg.  Simple  relations  connecting  the  trigono- 
metrical ratios.  Use  of  tables  of  sines,  cosines,  and 
tangents.   Solution  of  right-angled  triangles. 

Greneral  Physics. — Two  and  a  quarter  hours.  Lec- 
ture and  Laboratory  Practice : 

General :  Units  of  length,  area,  volume,  mass ;  den- 
sity and  specific  gravity. 

Heat:  Nature  of  heat;  thermometry;  effects  of  heat 
on  solids,  liquids  and  gases;  melting  points  and  boil- 
ing points,  effect  of  impurities  and  change  of  pres- 
sure; the  physical  laws  relating  to  gases;  units  of 
heat ;  specific  heat ;  latent  heat ;  conduction,  convection 
and  radiation. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity;  Magnets,  voltaic  cells, 
resistance:  thermal  effects  of  currents;  electrolysis, 
(juantitative  laws. 

Light:  Nature  of  light;  reflection;  refraction  and 
elementary  ideas  of  spectra  and  spectroscope;  polar- 
isation. 

SECOND  YEAR  COURSE. 

Inorganic  Chemistry:  (The  work  of  this  stage  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  taken  in  alternate  years. 
— Lecture:  One  hour;  Practical:  Two  hours. 
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Lectures :  Section  A. — Methods  for  determination  of 
composition  of  gases.  Laws  of  gaseous  combination. 
Atomic  theory  and  its  applications.  Valency ;  disso- 
ciation ;  classification  of  the  elements.  Water,  hydro- 
gen, dioxide,  ozone,  air.  The  halogen  elements  and 
simple  compounds.  Phosphorus  group.  Sulphur  group. 
Boron,  silicon,  carbon  Section  B. — Study  of  the  Peri- 
odic System.  Chief  properties  and  compounds  of  the 
principal  group  of  metals,  with  special  reference  to 
such  important  substances  as  bleaching  powder,  alkali, 
etc. 

Laboratory  Practice :  Qualitative  analysis.  Inor- 
ganic preparations.  Introduction  to  quantitative  an- 
alysis. 

Organic  Chemistry. — Lecture,  one  hour;  practical, 
two  hours. 

Lectures :  Saturated  and  unsaturated  hydrocarbons. 
Halides.  Alcohols,  aldehydes  and  ketones.  Acids  and 
esters.  Carbohydrates.  Amines.  Benzene.  Nitro- 
benzene and  aniline.  Homologues  of  benzene.  Phenols. 
Benzoic  acid. 

Laboratory  Practice :  Qualitative  analysis  and  pre- 
paration of  organic  compounds. 

Paper  Manufacture. — One  and  a  half  hours. 

1.  Fibre  yielding  raw  materials.  Chemical  and 
structural  features.  Celluloses  and  compound  cellu- 
loses. 

2.  Mechanical  preparing  processes.  Sorting,  picking, 
cutting  and  dusting. 

3.  Boiling  processes.  (a)  Alkaline  treatments. 
Theory  of  action.  The  various  types  of  boilers  or  di- 
gesters for  rags,  esparto,  straw,  wood,  (b)  Acid  pro- 
cesses. The  bisulphite  system  of  wood  treatment,  (c) 
Treatment  of  waste  papers, ' '  broke, ' '  and  air  dry  pulps. 

4.  Washing  processes.  Special  methods  directed  to 
economical  recovery  of  chemicals.  Breaking  engine : 
construction  and  working. 

5.  Bleaching  processes.  Chemistry  of  hypochlorites 
and  their  action;  electrolytic  processes  of  production. 
The  variations  of  bleaching  methods  commonly  prac- 
tised. Auxiliary  agents  and  their  effects.  Conditions 
affecting  economy  of  process  and  permanence  of  bleach- 
ing effects. 

6.  Beating  processes.  Construction  and  working  of 
beaters.  The  factors  of  the  treatment  considered  in  re- 
lation (a)  to  the  working  of  the  pulp  on  the  machine, 
(b)  to  the  construction  and  mechanical  properties  of 
the  finished  web  of  paper. 

Engine  sizing.  Rosin  size:  preparation  and  compo- 
sition. Starch  casein.  Alum  and  sulphate  of  alumina. 
Loading  and  coloring.  Tub  sizing.  Preparation  of 
gelatine  size. 

8.  The  Paper  Machine  and  its  adjuncts.  Stuffehests, 
strainers,  sand  tables,  the  Avire,  couch  and  press  rolls, 
felts,  drying  cylinders.  Adjustments  of  speed.  Back- 
water. Effects  of  rapid  and  slow  drying.  Water  mark- 
ing.   The  handmaking  process.    "Board"  processes. 

9.  Calenders.  Appliances  for  damping.  Effects  of 
calendering  upon  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  pa- 
per.   Plate  glazing. 

10.  Treatment  and  utilization  of  waste  products  and 
spent  liquors.  Soda  recovery.  Principles  of  multiple 
effect  evaporation. 

11.  The  various  classes  of  paper  in  relation  to  com- 
position and  trade  uses.    Sizes  and  weights. 

12.  The  Laboratory.  Methods  of  sampling  for  analy- 
sis. Qualitative  examination  of  papers  to  determine 
composition,  pulp,  sizing,  loading.  Estimates  of  mois- 
ture and  ash.  Determination  of  specific,  gravities  by 
weighing  and  by  hydrometers. 


13.  Laboratory  Work.  Methods  of  estimating  cellu- 
lose. Valuation  of  raw  fibrous  materials.  Chemical 
characteristics  of  celluloses  and  compounl  celluloses. 
Test  solutions  and  their  preparation.  Quantitative  es- 
timations of  acids,  alkalies,  hypochlorites,  sulphites, 
and  bisulphites  (sulphurous  acid),  sulphate  of  alumina. 
Comparative  coloring  powers  of  dj'es  and  pigments. 
(!hemical  methods  generally  required  for  the  routine  of 
the  mill. 

THIRD  YEAR  COURSE. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. — Lecture,  one  hour;  practical 
two  hours. 

Study  of  the  Periodic  System.  Chief  properties  and 
compounds  of  the  principal  groups  of  metals,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  such  important  substances  as  bleach- 
ing powder,  alkali,  etc. 

Laboratory  Practice.  Qualitative  analysis.  Inorganic 
preparations.    Introduction  to  quantitative  analysis. 

Organic  Chemistry. — Lecture,  one  hour;  practical, 
two  hours. 

Lectures:  Saturated  and  unsaturated  hydrocarbons. 
Halides.  Alcohols,  aldehydes  and  ketones,  ^cids  and 
esters.  Carbohydrates.  Amines.  Benzene.  Nitro- 
benzene and  aniline.  Homologues  of  benzene.  Phenols. 
Benzoic  acid. 

Laboratory  Practice:  Qualitative  analysis  and  pre- 
paration of  organic  compounds. 

Paper  Manufacture. — One  and  a  half  hours. 

The  matter  contained  in  Second  Year  Course,  and  in 
addition : — • 

1.  The  Mill :  Site,  general  arrangement,  water  sup- 
ply, desirable  features  in  each.  Treatment  of  waste 
waters. 

2.  Cost  of  production  in  relation  to  raw  materials, 
labor,  chemicals  and  steam. 

3.  Microscopic  features  of  fibres  in  relation  to  paper 
making  value;  quantitative  analysis  of  papers  (pulps) 
by  microscopic  methods. 

4.  Mechanical  properties  of  papers;  quantitative 
measurements. 

5.  Special  varieties  of  papers;  blottings,  vegetable 
parchments,  imitation  parchments,  filtering  papers, 
enamel  papers,  waxed  papers,  waterproof  papers, 
"safety"  cheque  papers,  drawing  papers,  photographic 
papers. 

FOURTH  YEAR  COURSE. 

Paper  Manufacture. — (a)  Practical,  three  houi-s.  (b) 
Lecture,  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  either  (a)  or  (b) : 

(a)  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Lecture,  one  hour;  prac- 
tical, two  hours. 

(b)  Practical  Dyeing,  two  and  a  half  hours.  Cotton 
and  Linen  Bleaching  and  Cotton  Dyeing:  Lecture,  one 
and  a  half  hours. 

(a)  Inorganic  Chemistry: 

Lectures :  Compounds,  metallic  and  non-metallic. 
Special  attention  to  Physical  Chemistry  and  to  manu- 
facturing processes. 

Laboratory  Practice :  Qualitative,  gravimetric,  and 
volumetric  analysis  with  general  chemical  work. 

(b)  Practical  Dyeing: 

This  Course  is  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  students  an 
opportunity  of  mordanting  and  dyeing  for  themselves, 
on  either  yarn  or  calico,  with  the  various  chemicals, 
mordants,  dyes,  etc.,  which  are  employed  on  a  com- 
mercial scale. 

The  laboratory,  which  is  equipped  with  modern  ap- 
paratus, is  supplied  with  the  latest  dyes  and  chemi- 
cal products  employed  in  dyeing. 
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Each  student  will  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
dyeing  and  bleaching  apparatus,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  leading  color 
manufacturers  for  a  supply  of  the  latest  coloring  mat- 
ter as  soon  as  put  on  the  market,  as  well  as  pattern 
cards.  Students  will  have  an  early  opportunity  of 
testing  and  valuing  these  substances  as  regards  fast- 
ness, etc. 

Practical  Chemistry  for  Dyers. — Preparations  of  so- 
lutions, analysis  of  acids,  alkalis,  water  for  technical 
purposes,  bleaching  agents,  tannin,  mordants,  indigo, 
coal,  and  other  chemicals  and  materials  used  in  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing  trades. 

Cotton  and  Linen  Bleaching  and  Cotton  Dyeing. — 
Classification  of  the  Fibres.  Their  origin,  physical 
structure,  action  of  chemical  reagents,  and  methods 
of  distinguishing  the  various  vegetable  fibres  from 
animal  fibres. 

Water. — Temporary  and  permanent  hardness  of  wa- 
ter, how  caused  and  how  removed.  The  effects  of  im- 
purities in  bleaching. 

Bleaching. — Yarn  bleaching  for  dyeing  and  for  mar- 
ket, yarn  bleaching  machinery. 

Cloth  Bleaching. — The  market,  madder  and  Turkey 
red  bleachers,  with  an  explanation  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  during  the  various  operations. 

Bleaching  Kiers. — Open  kier,  injector  kier,  Mather- 
Thompson's  kier.  Open-width  bleaching.  Finishing 
bleached  goods. 

Theory  of  Dyeing. — Application  of  natural  dyestuffs, 
substantive  and  alizarin  colors,  mineral  colors,  ani- 
line blacks,  etc.   Finishing  of  dyed  fabrics. 

Text  Books  Recommended. 

FIRST  YEAR  COURSE : 

Inorganic  Chemistry :  ' '  Chemistry  for  Schools  of 
Science."    Lecture.    Parrish,  2s  6d. 

Laboratory  :  ' '  Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry, ' '  Part 

I.  Clowes  &  Coleman,  2s  6d. 

Practical  Mathematics:  "Practical  Mathematics  for 
Beginners."    Castle.   McMillan  &  Co.   2s  6d. 
SECOND  YEAR  COURSE : 

Inorganic  Chemistry:  "Inorganic  Chemistry."  G.  S. 
Newth,  6s  6d. 

Laboratory  :  ' '  Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry, ' '  Part 

II.  Clowes  &  Coleman.    3s  6d. 

Organic  Chemistry:  "Elements  of  Organic  Chemis- 
try."  E.  I.  Lewis.  "2s  6d. 

Laboratory :  ' '  Systematic  Practical  Organic  Chemis- 
try."   G.  M.  Norman,  Is  6d. 
THIRD  YEAR  COURSE: 

Chemistry :  Same  Text  Books  as  second  year  course. 

Paper  Manufacture:    "Practical    Paper  Making" 
(Clai)p('i'ton),  5s.— "A  Text  Book  of  Paper  Making." 
Cross  &  P,evan,  12s  6d. 
FOURTH  YEAR  COURSE: 

Inoi'ganic  Chemistry:  "Quantitative  Analysis." 
Clowes  &  Coleman.    10s  6d. 

Cotton  and  Linen  Bleaching:  "Dyeing  of  Textile 
Fabrics."   Iluuiiiiers  Revised  Edition.  5s. 


NEW  BOARD  MILL. 

1).  M.  Kelly,  formerly  of  Carthage,  N.Y.,  is  in  New- 
ark, N.Y.,  building  a  board  mill  for  Bloomer  Bros.,  box 
manufacturers.  The  structure  will  be  of  concrete  and 
steel,  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  The  present  instal- 
lation of  one  72  in.  machine  will  be  followed  by  a  sec- 
ond machine,  and  the  plant  should  be  in  operation  by 
October  next. 


The  Canadian  Red  Cross 

Dr.  Jas.  W.  Robertson,  whose  name  is  a  household 
word  in  Canada  as  that  of  the  promoter  of  efficient 
dairying.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  later  chair- 
man of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training 
and  Technical  Education,  has  been  doing  noble  work 
in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society. 

Those  who  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and  were  fired  by 
the  enthusiasm  for  work  for  work's  sake  which  the 
doctor  displayed,  can  understand  the  zeal  with  which 
he  would  address  himself  to  this  humanitarian  cause. 

Dr.  Robertson  has  recently  published  an  appeal  for 
contributions  to  the  Red  Cross  Society,  which  we  are 
more  than  happy  to  publish. 

"Our  country,  with  its  Allies",  he  points  out,  "is 
waging  a  great  war  for  justice,  for  the  protection  of 
small  nations  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  for  con- 
tinued and  growing  freedom,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  pledged  word  of  honor.  Much  destruction  and 
desolation  are  being  caused.  Lives  are  being  lost  by 
the  thousand.  Canada's  first  contingent  is  now  in  the 
thick  of  it.  Some  will  fall  sick;  many  may  be  wound- 
ed ;  some  will  pay  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to 
their  country  and  its  cause. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  exists  to  succor  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  war.  The  need  of  Red  Cross  Service  is 
great  and  growing  greater  as  the  war  goes  on.  The 
price  of  progress  towards  lasting  peace  is  very,  very 
dear.  It  cost  lives,  homes,  health  and  much  besides. 
Canada's  part  in  the  process  of  payment,  through  giv- 
ing for  Red  Cross  work,  is  mercifully  light  and  easy 
even  when  all  have  given  to  the  extent  of  really  feel- 
ing it. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  pay  the  price  exacted  by  the 
desolating  struggle  from  week  to  week.  What  they 
paid  in  blood  and  did  in  sacrifice  a  month  ago  was  not 
enough  for  them.  Shall  we  say  it  was  enough  for  us? 
What  they  are  doing  and  suffering  and  achieving  have 
put  aside,  for  the  time,  all  their  thoughts  and  plans 
for  individual  welfare,  comfort  and  safety.  They 
don't  hesitate  to  establish  precedents.  But  they  are 
precedents  of  heroic  sacrifice  for  our  country  and  its 
cause,  for  our  principles  and  ideals  that  they  may  be 
upheld. 

Canadians  are  generous  in  sentiment  and  generous 
in  giving  when  their  hearts  and  heads  point  the  way. 
This  is  a  case  when  they  do  so  point  clearly,  persuasive- 
ly and  urgently.  In  this  crisis,  in  the  lives  of  nations 
and  in  the  lives  of  stricken  soldiers,  none  can  pray 
too  much,  do  too  much  or  give  too  much. 

I  appeal  for  sums  from  $1  to  $50,  during  the  first 
week  in  May.  Every  $50  provides  one  additional  hos- 
pital bed  with  the  giver's  name  over  it.  By  sending 
me  about  $10,000,  you  would  serve  your  country  well, 
bring  credit  to  yourselves,  and  make  all  of  us  very 
l)roud  of  you.  For  the  sake  of  the  wounded  boys,  make 
the  gift  substantial.  It  will  be  an  investment  towards 
the  recovery  of  some  Canadian  soldier,  who  stood  in 
our  stead  that  our  cause  might  be  upheld." 

The  Beaver  Board  Company  Limited,  of  Thorold, 
Out.,  recently  suffered  a  loss  of  about  eighteen  thous- 
and dollars  when  four  frame  dwellings  belonging  to 
the  company  and  occupied  by  workmen  were  burned  to 
the  ground.  The  houses  were  located  ^about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town  and,  owing  to  a  delay  in  send- 
ing in  the  alarm,  the  damage  was  much  greater  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been. 
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By    I.  P. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  appear  before  your  very  im- 
portant association,  in  order  to  state  the  facts  and 
conditions  in  connection  with  the  possible  procuring  of 
supplies  of  Aniline  Colors  from  Europe,  and  their  man- 
ufacture and  possible  development  in  the  United  States, 
and  so  answer  publicly  the  deluge  of  inquiries  which 
are  reaching  us  daily  from  American  textile  manufac- 
turers and  other  consumers  of  aniline  dyes,  as  to  the 
present  and  future  conditions. 

As  regards  the  possible  European  supply,  as  it  is 
well  known  by  those  interested,  no  supplies  are  now 
coming  from  Germany,  which  is  the  principal  source  of 
supply  for  these  products.  Of  the  total  consumption  of 
dyfes^  in  America,  it  is  estimated  that  about  eighty  per 
cent  is  furnished  by  Europe,  and  of  this  quantity  it 
is  estimated  that  Germany  furnishes  about  seventy-five 
per  cent ;  in  other  words,  of  all  the  dyes  imported  from 
Europe,  Germany  fiirnishes  about  three-quarters  and 
other  countries  about  one  quarter.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  twenty-five  per  cent  of  imports  which 
have  been  furnished  by  other  countries,  particularly 
England  and  Switzerland,  might  be  continued,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  these  other  European  factories  are  un- 
able to  furnish  them  because  they  are  dependent  large- 
ly on  Germany  for  their  immediate  raw  materials,  and 
as  Germany  is  now  unable  to  furnish  them  these  inter- 
mediate raw  materials  they  are  consequently  unable 
to  send  us  even  their  small  proportion  of  the  color 
supply.  The  United  States  is  therefore  now  abso- 
lutely deprived  of  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  their  sup- 
ply of  aniline  colors.  When  this  supply  will  again  be 
resumed  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  state  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  very  apparent,  however,  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  European  shipments  can  come 
through  again,  and  a  still  longer  time  before  they  can 
come  through  in  regular  quantities,  as  owing  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  European  factories  are  very 
much  interrupted  in  their  manufacture  through  lack 
of  labor,  raw  material,  etc.,  and  will  continue  to  be 
handicapped  by  these  same  conditions  for  a  long  time 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  whenever  this  may  be.  The 
prospect  of  American  consumers,  therefore,  of  secur- 
ing a  normal  supply  of  dyestuffs  for  a  long  time  to 
come  from  European  sources,  is  very  uncertain. 

American  consumers  are  therefore  turning  for  pos- 
sible relief  to  American  manufacturers,  but  if  Europe 
has  been  supplying  them  with  eighty  per  cent  of  their 
consumption  it  is  evident  that  American  manufactur- 
ers, have  only  been  supplying  them  with  about  twenty 
per  cent,  therefore  could  only  continue  in  the  begin- 
ning, to  supply  this  percentage  of  the  consumption,  un- 
der normal  conditions,  and  the  serious  question  then  is, 
whether  or  not  the  American  percentage  can  be  in- 
creased, and  if  so,  how  quickly  and  to  what  extent. 

I  have  stated  that  American  production  is  only  about 
tAventy  per  cent  under  normal  conditions,  but  unfor- 
tunately even  this  small  percentage  could  not  be  con- 
tinued immediately,  under  war  conditions,  because  Am- 
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erican  factories  have  been  buying  their  partly  finished, 
or  what  we  call  intermediate  materials,  from  Europe, 
and  making  their  colors  from  these  intermediate  ma- 
terials, and  immediately  the  war  started  shipments  of 
these  intermediate  materials  were  stopped,  and  Ameri- 
can factories  were  left,  generally  speaking,  without  any 
visible  supply  of  these  intermediate  materials  with 
which  to  make  their  colors. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  put  before  you  a  scientific 
or  technical  paper  on  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  you  some  information 
as  to  how  this  is  done,  so  that  you  will  better  under- 
stand the  situation.  The  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes 
is  really  in  three  stages,  that  is,  first  from  the  first  raw 
materials,  such  as  benzole,  toluole,  napthaline,  etc., 
what  is  called  the  intermediate  materials,  are  manu- 
factured, such  as  aniline  oil,  nitro-benzole,  aniline  salts, 
and  a  host  of  other  products  nearly  three  hundred  in 
all,  and  from  these  intermediate  products  the  aniline 
dyes  are  finally  manufactured.  The  principal  raw  ma- 
terials are  natural  products  of  the  United  States,  ben- 
zole, toluole,  naphthaline,  etc.,  and  in  normal  times  are 
sold  at  about  the  same  prices  here  as  in  Europe,  so 
that  American  manufacture  starts  out  on  an  even  basis 
with  Europe  as  far  as  the  supply  of  the  first  raw  ma- 
terials is  concerned.  It  is  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
second  stage,  or  intermediate  materials,  that  the  Am- 
erican manufacturer  encounters  a  check,  as  it  was  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  materials  that  European  fac- 
tories, particularly  German,  excelled,  even  with  their 
raw  material  at  the  same  cost  as  could  have  been  sup- 
plied by  American  producers,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  American  manufacturers  of  dyes  could  buy  cheap- 
er from  Europe  than  they  could  manufacture  here, 
and  were  doing  so  at  the  time  the  war  commenced,  and 
the  shutting  otE  of  the  shipments  of  these  products  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  I  have  already  stated,  left 
American  factories  without  any  visible  supply  of  these 
materials  with  which  to  make  their  colors. 

Obviously  then,  the  only  thing  they  could  do  in  or- 
der to  continue  their  manufacture  of  colors,  was  to 
make  their  own  intermediate  materials,  but  the  be- 
ginning of  their  manufacture  is  at  once  attended  with 
the  investment  of  a  large  amount  of  money  for  factor- 
ies and  machinery — really  the  starting  of  a  new  fac- 
tory in  addition  to  their  aniline  factory — and  an  imme- 
diate increase  in  the  cost  of  these  materials  as  a  result 
of  higher  manufacturing  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  a  consequent  higher  cost  for  aniline  colors 
made  from  those  higher  priced  intermediate  materials, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  colors  here  are  therefore 
confronted  with  the  proposition  of  whether  they  can 
afford  to  risk  the  investment  of  this  large  amoimt  of 
capital  and  the  possible  accumulation  of  a  lot  of  high- 
priced  materials,  which  they  could  not  sell  at  prices 
based  on  their  increased  cost  in  case  the  war  should 
end  and  more  or  less  normal  conditions  be  again  re- 
sumed in  a  short  time. 

The  only  possible  solution  of  this  problem,  which 
would  protect  them  in  normal  times  in  the  development 
of  this  industry,  would  be  the  help  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  way  of  a  high  tariff  which  would 
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prevent  the  importation  of  colors  at  a  lesser  price 
than  they  could  be  manufactured  here,  and  some  sort 
of  anti-dumping  clause  which  would  prevent  the  sell- 
ing of  colors  into  this  country  at  lower  prices  than  they 
are  sold  elsewhere,  in  order  to  prevent  their  successful 
manufacture  here.  A  number  of  conferences  between 
American  chemical  manufacturers  and  officials  of  the 
Government  have  been  held,  and  while  the  Govern- 
ment shows  every  interest  in  the  situation,  particularly 
in  the  enactment  of  some  sort  of  anti-dumping  clause, 
and  some  time  in  the  future  will  probably  enact  a  pro- 
per tariff  protection,  it  will  not  help  out  the  present 
situation  and  capitalists  are  not  willing,  therefore,  to 
risk  the  investment  of  their  money  in  these  industries, 
under  these  conditions. 

In  spite  of  the  many  newspaper  reports  that  a  num- 
ber of  firms  were  about  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  aniline  colors  in  this  country,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  specific  instance  where  any  responsible  firm  or 
corporation  is  about  to  engage  in  their  manufacture,  re- 
ports to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  There  are  a 
number  of  firms,  however,  about  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
duction of  benzole,  and  some  to  manufacture  products 
like  carbolic  acid,  aniline  oil,  etc.,  but  these  products 
are  not  aniline  colors,  and  the  confusing  of  their  enter- 
prises with  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors  has  led  to 
the  report  that  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors  was 
about  to  be  largely  developed,  and  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  this  report  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain, as  far  as  new  factories  are  concerned.  At  the 
present  time,  therefore,  the  only  manufacturers  of  ani- 
line colors  are  those  who  were  in  business  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  to  these  factories  Am- 
erican consumers  will  have  to  look  for  relief,  for  some 
time  to  come,  in  any  event. 

Simply  to  "show  you  how  these  American  factories 
stand,  in  normal  times,  I  quote  from  a  report  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Norton,  Commercial  Agent  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  recently  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  which  he  states  on  page  10 : 

"The  four  establishments  devoted  to  the  production 
of  dyes  supply  nearly  100  colors,  largely,  however,  as 
already  stated,  by  'assembling'  nearly  finished  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  origin.  These  American  firms  are  bold 
and  enterprising,  command  about  three  million  dollars 
capital,  evidently  doing  the  best  they  can  under  ex- 
isting conditions  to  build  up  a  national  industry.  In- 
vestigation shows  that  their  advance,  beyond  certain 
limits,  in  the  manufacture  of  either  intermediate  or  fin- 
ished dyes  is  persistently  checked  and  prevented  by 
the  united  action  of  German  producers  in  under-selling 
them.  The  entire  German  color  industry  is  so  com- 
pletely organized  and  accustomed  to  act  as  a  unit  in 
furthering  the  general  interests,  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  little  success  in  facing  their  determined  opposi- 
tion has  heretofore  been  obtained." 

This  extract  from  this  report  will  show  you  what 
the  American  manufacturers  have  done  and  what  they 
are  up  against.  Just  at  present,  however,  the  times 
are  not  normal,  and  German  competition  therefore  is 
not  a  factor  in  the  situation  at  the  moment.  Spealf- 
ing  for  our  own  factory,  which  is  the  largest  of  the 
aniline  factories  in  the  United  States,  we  have  started 
to  manufacture  these  intermediate  products  irrespec- 
tive of  cost,  because  the  American  consumers  were 
willing  to  pay  prices  warranted  our  doing  so  under 
present  conditions,  but  this  is  more  or  less  a  temporary 
condition,  and  it  is  the  permanent  condition  which  we 
are  anxious  to  develop.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the 
Government  can  be  of  no  immediate  help  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  business,  therefore  the  matter  is 


really  in  the  hands  of  American  consumers,  as  if  they 
are  willing  to  support  the  American  manufacturers  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  them  to  get  well  es- 
tablished, i.e.,  continuing  to  pay  prices  for  colors  ne- 
cessitated by  the  manufacture  of  intermediate  ma- 
terials here,  the  American  manufacturers  will  then  in- 
vest the  money  and  increase  their  production  to  any 
extent  which  may  be  necessary,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
say  that  many  of  the  American  consumers  are  show- 
ing a  willingness  to  do  this,  as  we  have  recently  put 
before  them  a  proposition  to  manufacture  for  them  a 
certain  color,  which  we  call  direct  black  (*)  it  being  a 
color  of  the  greatest  importance  and  large  consump- 
tion, and  if  they  are  willing  to  make  contracts  with  us 
over  a  certain  length  of  time,  in  this  instance  a  year 
from  the  1st  of  October,  which  from  present  advices 
a  large  part  of  them  are  very  glad  to  do,  we  will  at 
once  increase  our  production  of  this  particular  color  to 
large  proportions,  possibly  enough  to  provide  for  the 
entire  consumption,  and  the  increase  of  this  color  will 
be  followed  by  an  increase  in  other  large,  important 
colors,  under  the  same  arrangement  as  quickly  as  it 
can  be  done,  and  this  then,  the  quickest  and  best  way 
to  develop  the  American  factory  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  manufacture  of  these  inter- 
mediate materials  under  the  present  conditions,  is  at 
a  much  higher  cost  than  under  normal  conditions,  for 
the  reason  that  many  of  the  raw  materials  which  are 
used  in  their  manufacture  are  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives,  and  as  the  explosive  manufactur- 
ers are  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  supplies, 
the  manufacturers  of  dyes  are  accordingly  obliged  to 
pay  the  same  prices  in  order  to  obtain  their  supplies, 
the  difference  at  this  time  being  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  under  normal  conditions,  which  accounts 
for  the  high  prices  which  we  are  obliged  to  ask  for 
colors  at  this  time. 

Referring  again  to  the  black  contracts  about  which 
I  have  just  spoken,  would  say  this  is  particularly  in- 
teresting to  your  members  who  are  hosiery  manufactur- 
ers, as  they  are  large  consumers  of  black,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  our  black  can  be  used  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  replace  largely  sulphur  and  aniline  blacks 
which  have  heretofore  been  used  by  many  of  them,  so 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  hosiery  manufacturers  par- 
ticularly should  not  be  able  to  obtain  all  the  black 
they  can  use  by  participating  in  the  arrangement  which 
I  have  mentioned  in  this  address,  viz.,  making  a  con- 
tract for  their  supplies  for  a  length  of  time  and  at  a 
price  which  will  warrant  our  making  the  color  for  them 
without  too  much  chance  on  our  part;  in  other  words, 
dividing  the  responsibility  and  reaping  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  have  manufactured  and  se- 
cure adequate  supplies  under  all  conditions. 

If  we  secure  this  help  from  American  consumers,  and 
reduce  our  risk  by  contracting  as  we  have  suggested, 
we  believe  by  the  end  of  the  war  the  business  will 
be  so  materially  developed  that  the  Government  will 
see  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  manufacture  of  our 
products  on  a  large  scale,  and  then  protect  us  by  an 
increased  duty  as  well  as  by  the  so-called  anti-dump- 
ing clause  before  mentioned,  and  the  business  will  then 
go  on  under  successful  conditions. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection,  however,  that  even 

*Mr.  Stone's  address  takes  up  certain  colors,  which  do 
not  directly  interest  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers, 
but,  as  Mr.  Stone  points  out,  "these  same  remarks  ap- 
ply also  to  the  cost  of  dyeing  other  materials,  as  well 
as  hosiery." — Ed. 
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at  the  present  High  prices,  which  are  about  three  times 
the  normal  prices,  the  actual  cost  of  dyeing  to  most 
hosiery  manufacturers  is  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  their  manufactured  goods,  taking  for  in- 
stance the  item  of  cotton  hosiery,  where  in  normal 
times  the  dyestufE  cost,  not  including  labor  or  other 
expenses,  would  be  about  $3.00  for  one  hundred  dozen 
of  the  average  socks,  or  say  three  cents  per  dozen,  and 
even  in  these  abnormal  times,  with  the  high  cost  of  col- 
ors, the  same  operation  can  be  done  for  about  five  cents 
per  dozen;  in  other  words,  even  at  the  present  high 
prices  for  black  the  cost  of  dyeing  is  only  advanced 
about  two  cents  per  dozen,  which  is  an  infinitesimal 
advance  to  the  ultimate  consumer  who  buys  a  pair  of 
socks,  therefore  it  seems  as  though  manufacturers  need 
only  ask  a  slight  advance  for  their  product,  which 
would  enable  them  to  pay  the  higher  price  for  dye- 
stuffs,  and  continue  operations,  so  insuring  consumers 
of  a  regular  supply  of  their  ordinary  materials,  socks 
for  instance,  at  an  advance  so  small  that  it  would  not 
be  questioned  by  any  one.  These  same  remarks  also 
apply  to  the  cost  of  dyeing  other  materials  as  well  as 
hosiery,  which  is  an  equally  small  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  material  which  is  dyed,  it  generally  being 
estimated  at  about  two  per  cent,  so  that  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  dyestuffs  only  means  a  small  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  finished  material,  and  the  important 
question  therefore  should  be  the  securing  of  dyestuffs 
rather  than  the  price,  so  that  manufacturing  opera- 
tions can  go  on  without  delay,  and  eventually  the  price 
for  American  made  colors  will  become  more  normal, 
and  probably  not  be  much  more  if  any  more  than  Euro- 
pean colors,  even  if  they  are  given  the  increased  pro- 
tection by  the  Government,  as  competition  among 
themselves,  if  nothing  else,  would  insure  reasonable 
prices. 

The  point  to  this  whole  address  is  simply  the  fact 
-  that  aniline  dyes  can  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  successfully  from  American  materials,  irrespec- 
tive of  European  conditions,  if  American  consumers  of 
colors  are  willing  to  pay  prices  which  the  extra  cost  of 
manufacturing  under  the  present  conditions,  make  ne- 
cessary, and  trust  to  the  future  to  develop  the  indus- 
try to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  work  under  nor- 
mal conditions  in  competition  with  the  world.  If  the 
consumers  are  willing  to  help,  then  the  capital  will  be 
forthcoming  to  develop  the  manufacture  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  but  if  they  are  not  willing  to  do  their  part, 
then  there  is  no  chance  for  the  manufacture  to  develop 
at  present  to  any  extent,  and  the  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  languish  until  the  Government  comes  to  the 
rescue  by  putting  on  a  protective  duty  and  enacting  an 
anti-dumping  clause,  as  mentioned. 
Thanking  you  for  your  attention. 


RAILWAY  CO-OPERATION. 

Canadian  railways  are  taking  a  constantly  increas- 
ing interest  in  forest  fire  prevention  along  their  lines. 
Both  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Candian  Pacific  rail- 
ways have  provided  public  notices  in  smoking  com- 
partments, warning  against  the  throwing  of  lighted 
matches,  cigarettes  and  cigars  from  the  train.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  has  printed  fire  warnings  on  the  menu- 
cards.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian  Northern  and 
Algoma  Central  railways  print  fire  prevention  matter 
in  their  advertising  literature,  particularly  in  the  cir- 
culars intended  for  campers,  tourists,  etc.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  fire  loss  is  preventable,  and  there  is  a 
steadily  increasing  realization  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  loss  can  be  avoided  through  the  creation  of  an  in- 
telligent public  sentiment  along  this  line. 


Development  of  Newfoundland 

Sir  Edward  Morris,  .speaking  for  the  Government  in 
the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland  on  April  22,  outlined 
the  contract  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  with  the  New- 
foundland Products  Corporation,  Limited,  represented 
by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Willson,  of  Woodstock,  Ont.,  and 
with  him  is  associated  the  Reid-Newfoundland  Com- 
pany.   The  expenditure  suggested  is  large,  the  items 


being  as  follows : — 

Water  power   $6,440,300 

General  work   2,564,000 

Industrial  plant   3,745,000 

Phosphoric  acid  plant   900,000 

Ammonia  plant   450,000 

Working  capital   2,000,000 

Railway  revision  .  .   250,000 


Grand  total  $16,349,300 


The  company  proposes  to  establish  at  Bay  of  Islands 
at  a  cost  of  about  $18,000,000  an  industry  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ammonium  phosphate,  which  is  a  fertilizer, 
ammonia,  cement,  wood  pulp  and  lumber.  The  de- 
tails are  set  forth  as  follows  as  regards  construction 


and  ecjuipment : 

Coke  and  gas  works   $  799,000 

Lime  (juarry   75,000 

Lime  kilns  for  250  tons  production  per  day  142.000 

Calcium  carbide  works   462,800 

Carbide  crushing  works   71,400 

Electrode  carbon  works   25,000 

Saw  mills   211,800 

Sulphite  pulp  mills,  electrolytic  bleaching 

plants  and  wood  preparations   1,586,300 

Machine  shops,  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
boiler  and  structural  shops,  forges,  pat- 
tern shops,  and  storage  rooms   161,400 

Engineering  and  supervision  of  foregoing 

items   228,300 


$3,745,000 


In  Sir  Edward  Morris 's  speech,  the  main  features 
of  the  agreement  were  given  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Government  leases  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine 
years,  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  power  or  property  in 
the  same,  the  water  power  or  poAvers  in  and  upon  the 
Huinber  River,  and  in  or  upon  Junction  Brook,  with  the 
right  to  divert  and  dam  the  same  or  any  lake  or  wa- 
ter powers  within  the  drainage  area  of  the  Humber  Ri- 
ver ;  and  also,  should  the  company  at  any  time  within 
twenty-one  years  become  the  owners  of  any  additional 
water  powers  within  a  distance  of  forty  miles  of 
the  company's  factories  at  Bay  of  Islands,  within  an 
area  laid  down  by  a  map  and  defined  in  this  agree- 
ment, the  Government  propose  to  allow  the  provisions 
of  this  agreement,  with  the  exception  of  clause  10,  to 
apply  to  any  water  powers  so  acquired  and  developed 
within  the  said  area  for  the  purposes  of  the  same  busi- 
ness. 

(2)  If  the  company  fails  to  develop  the  water  pow- 
ers so  acquired,  then  the  advantages  of  the  agree 
ment  shall  not  apply. 

(3)  The  company  agrees  within  two  years  to  sur- 
vey the  Hamilton  and  Northwest  rivers  in  Labrador, 
and  finish  the  surveys  within  five  years,  and  furnish 
the  Government  with  all  plans  of  the  survey  ,and  the 
Government  agree  that  if  the  company,  within  ten 
yeiars  from  this  date,  in  addition  to  an  expenditure  of 
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$5,000,000  at  Bay  of  Islands,  expend  an  additional  sum 
of  $5,000,000  in  Newfoundland  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  its  business  in  Newfoundland,  it  will  grant 
the  company  a  water  power  on  the  Hamilton  River 
from  the  head  of  Lake  Winocapau  to  the  sea  or  an 
equivalent  water  power  on  the  Northwest  River,  Labra- 
dor, but  the  condition  of  the  grant  of  the  said  water 
power  is  that  the  company  shall  within  five  years  ex- 
pend in  the  development  of  the  said  water  power,  and 
its  plant  in  Labrador,  the  further  sum  of  $10,000,000. 
In  the  event  of  failure  to  so  spend,  the  grant  shall  be 
void,  and  the  water  power  on  the  Hamilton  or  North- 
west river  shall  revert  to  the  crown. 

(4)  The  company  agrees  to  furnish  up  to  50,00  0 
horse  power  in  Labrador  to  all  persons  or  companies 
operating  within  one  hundred  miles  of  their  power 
houses. 

(5)  The  Government  grants  to  the  company  a  block 
of  limestone  near  the  Humber  River,  about  five  miles 
from  Bay  of  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  making  lime. 

(6)  The  company's  property  shall  be  free  from 
municipal  taxation.  The  stocks  of  the  company  are 
also  free  from  taxation.  Construction  material  and  ma- 
chinery will  be  admitted  duty  free.  70,000  acres  of 
crown  land  are  granted  the  company  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  30  cents  an  acre  for  wharves,  piers,  docks,  fac- 
tories and  warehouses.    Property  required  not  in  pos- 


session of  the  crown  to  be  taken  and  paid  for  by  ar- 
bitration. 

(7)  The  company  has  the  right  to  build  telephones 
between  the  factories,  and  piers  and  workshops. 

(8)  Phosphate  rock,  pyrites,  electrodes,  soda  and 
bags  for  packages  are  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the 
colony. 

(9)  Coal  for  use  in  connection  with  the  company's 
work  in  Labrador  is  admitted  duty  free. 

(10)  The  company  agrees  to  sell  at  its  works  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  deliver  the  same  at  all  railway 
stations  in  Newfoundland,  and  at  ports  of  call  where 
the  Reid-Newfoundland  Company's  steamers  now  call, 
its  fertilizer,  freight  free. 

(11)  All  damages  to  crown  land  to  be  paid  for 
and  settled  by  arbitration. 

(12)  Renewal  of  lease  if  not  determined  by  99  years. 

(13)  The  company  undertakes  to  begin  actual  con- 
struction operations  within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
the  agreement,  and  expend  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  within 
the  island  of  Newfoundland  within  five  years.  Fail- 
ure to  begin  or  expend  renders  the  agreement  null 
and  void. 

(14)  Dams  to  be  constructed  with  proper  log  sluices 
for  the  passage  of  salmon  and  fish.  Use  of  the  waters 
by  the  public  continues  as  heretofore. 

(15)  The  company  will  provide  cranes  for  lifting 
boats  over  dams. 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER 

INDUSTRY 

RICHARD  BROWN,  President  of  Brown  Bros.,  Limited,  Toronto 


In  the  sketches  of  "Who's  Who  in  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,"  which  have  appeared  reg- 
ularly in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  several 
months,  many  references  have  been  made  to  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  business  for  long  periods, 
but  the  honor  of  being  identified  with  an  institu- 
tion for  fifty-nine  years  falls  to  only  one  member 
and  he  is  Richard  Brown,  President  of  Brown  Bros., 
Limited,  wholesale  paper,  stationery,  printers'  and 
bookbinders'  supplies,  Toronto.  And  remember  this 
connection  has  been  a  continuous  one  and  Mr.  Brown, 
who  this  week  celebrated  his  eighty-first  birthday, 
is  still  active  and  at  his  desk  every  day  directing 
the  policy  and  details  of  the  immense  business,  of  which 
he  and  his  brothers,  John  and  Thomas  (long  since 
departed)  began  on  a  small  scale  on  King  Street 
East,  on  the  site  where  the  King  Edward  Hotel  now 
stands,  away  back  in  1856,  continuing  a  business 
commenced  by  the  family  at  Newcastle,  England  in 
1774.  Another  outstanding  feature  is  that  the  name 
of  the  firm  has  never  changed  with  the  exception  that 
some  years  ago  the  original  partnership  was  convert- 
ed into  a  joint  stock  company  with  the  usual  addi- 
tion of  the  word  ' '  Limited. ' '  Such  a  remarkable  record 
IS  perhaps  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  paper 
house  or  paper  dealer  on  the  continent. 

Just  a  year  ago,  when  Mr.  Brown  celebrated  his 
eightieth  birthday,  so  widely  is  he  esteemed  and  res- 
pected, that  all  the  wholesale  stationers  of  Toronto, 
where  his  name  is  a  household  word  in  the  trade  and 


a  landmark  for  integrity  took  oecasioiw  to  present  him 
with  an  appreciative  address  on  vellum,  accompanied 
by  a  bouquet  of  eighty  American  Beauty  roses,  one  for 
each  birthday.  The  address  expressed  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Brown  might  enjoy  many  more  years  of  peace 
and  health  and  referred  in  the  highest  terms  to  his 
"splendid  career  as  a  business  man  and  an  honorable 
competitor."  No  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  him 
nor  could  there  be  a  more  comprehensive  summing 
up  of  his  life  work  in  the  paper  trade  of  Canada. 

If  Mr.  Brown  was  asked  what  have  been  the  great 
underlying  principles  upon  which  the  historic  firm 
of  which  he  is  the  honored  head  has  been  established, 
he  would,  in  all  liklihood,  reply  —  honor,  industry, 
service  and  application  —  for  he  has  been  an  untiring 
worker  all  his  days  and  has  imbued  others  with  the 
same  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion.  Harmonious  re- 
lations have  always  existed  between  employer  and  em- 
ployees and  among  the  latter,  now  numbering  some 
200,  in  the  different  departments,  and  many  who  have 
never  been  in  the  service  of  any  other  establishment 
Their  worth  and  work  have  always  been  rocognized 
by  good  wages.  With  their  co-operation,  the  high 
traditions  of  the  house  have  been  maintained  in  every 
particular  and  the  institution  has  for  many  years  been 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  tlie  Dominion. 

The  son  of  a  practical  bookmaker,  the  subject  of 
this  reference  was  born  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England, 
on  May  13,  1834,  and  when  twelve  years  old  accompan- 
ied his  father,  six  brothers  and  two  sisters  across 
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the  Atlantic  landing  in  New  York.  The  family  did 
not  remain  long  over  the  border  but  made  their  way 
to  Toronto  via  Albany  and  the  Erie  canal  to  Lewis- 
ton  and  thence  by  steamer  to  the  city  which  has  been 
their  home  ever  since  1846.  Mr.  Brown  has  seen  Tor- 
onto grow  from  a  sparcely  settled,  muddy  community 
containing  only  a  few  thousand  people  to  a  great  met- 
ropolitan centre  of  half  a  million  souls.  The  first 
job  that  Richard  Brown  secured — and  the  only  one 
he  ever  held  before  entering  business  in  his  own  behalf 
— was  with  Thomas  Maclear,  who  ran  a  bookstore  on 
Yonge  Street,  and  was  a  leading  factor  in  the  pub- 
lishing business  in  those  early  days  when  Ontario  was 
still  known  at  Upper  Canada,  Maclear  established  the 
Anglo-American  Magazine,  a  well-known  literary  pub- 
lication, which  was  conducted  until  seven  volumes  had 
appeared  when  it  shared  the  fate  of  many  similar 
ventures  for  Canadians  were  not  great  readers  in  those 
stirring  times  and  had  comparatively  little  leasure 
when  pioneering  their  way  in  a  young  and  struggling 
country.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship,  in  which 
he  gained  a  good  knowledge  in  the  book  and  publish- 
ing line,  Richard  and  his  two  brothers,  Thomas  and 


John,  succeeded  their  father  in  business  on  King  Street 
where  he  had  toiled  and  prospered  for  ten  years. 
Thomas  Brown,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  passed  away 
in  1867,  the  year  of  Confederation,  and  some  fifteen 
years  later  John  joined  the  silent  majority.  Richard 
still  comes  down  to  business  every  morning  as  he 
has  been  doing  faithfully  and  regularly  for  the  past 
fifty  nine  years,  being  the  sole  survivor  of  the  orig- 
inal partnership.  Until  the  last  year  or  two,  Mr.  Brown 
remained  at  his  desk  until  the  close  of  the  day  but 
so  ably  is  the  business  looked  after  by  his  associates 
that  he  now  devotes  only  the  morning  hours  to  duty. 
His  son  T.  Albert  Brown,  is  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany and  another  son  Norman  is  a  director,  while 
two  nephews,  Harry  and  Charles  Brown,  also  fill, 
responsible  positions. 

The  expansion  of  the  business  is  one  that  can  be 
revieAved  with  pride  by  its  veteran  founder  and  his 
co-workers.  From  one  small  store  it  has  steadily  grown 
until  to-day  five  large  floors  are  utilized  representing 


an  area  of  some  seventy  thousand  square  feet,  for  man- 
ufacturing, warehousing,  display,  storage  and  office 
purposes.  In  the  primitive  quarters  of  the  firm  on 
the  north  side  of  King  Street  East,  one  store  at  first 
answered  all  requirements  and  then  another  had  to  be 
taken  in.  Next  a  factory  was  put  in  operation  and 
then  a  fine  five  storey  structure  was  built  on  Welling- 
ton Street  West,  and  filled  with  goods  and  equipment. 
In  the  great  fire,  which  swept  over  the  lower  bus- 
iness section  of  Toronto  eleven  years  ago,  this  splendid 
home  fell  a  prey  to  the  element  although  it  was  thought 
at  the  time  of  its  construction  that  it  was  practically 
flameproof.  During  the  process  of  rebuilding  the  firm 
had  secured  the  Queen  City  curling  rink  as  a  ware- 
house and  shipping  room.  It  is  said  that  disaster  seldom 
comfes  single  handed  and  it  proved  to  be  true  in  this 
case,  for  a  few  months  later  in  the  same  year  the 
rink  went  up  in  smoke.  Such  misfortune  within  a 
brief  period  would  have  disheartened  many  a  stout 
hearted  man,  or  proved  an  irretrievable  barrier,  but 
not  so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Brown,  for  work  on  the  re- 
inforced concrete  and  expanded  metal  building  on 
Wellington  Street  West  went  on  apace  and  there  was 
but  slight  interruption  to  their  paper  business. 

About  a  year  ago  the  firm  finding  their  quarters 
in  this  new  home,  completed  in  1906 — although  thought 
to  be  large  enough  for  all  time — too  congested  bought 
the  Rolph  and  Clark  building,  at  the  corner  of  Simcoe 
and  Pearl  Streets  where  every  available  foot  in  the 
spacious  five  storey  structure  is  devoted  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Brown's  associations  with  the  paper  game  have 
not  only  been  in  the  selling  line  but  the  manufacturing 
end  as  well.  In  1880  in  company  with  John  R.  Bar- 
ber, Charles  Riordon,  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs  and  others,  the 
plant  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Company 
at  Cornwall,  Ont.,  was  established  and  Mr.  Brown 
remained  a  director  of  the  company  until  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  he  retired  from  the  board,  his  place 
being  taken  by  his  son,  T.  Albert  Brown.  Mr.  Brown 
has  seen  that  business  grow  too  from  only  one,  seventy 
inch  machine  for  making  book,  bond,  ledger  and  writ- 
ing paper  with  an  output  of  five  tons  a  day.  to  a  three 
machine  mill  with  a  capacity  of  twenty  one  tons. 

Outside  of  business  Mr.  Brown  has  no  hobbies.  Be- 
yond a  trip  to  the  Old  Country  every  few  years  he  has 
given  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  concern, 
whose  destinies  he  has  giiided  so  worthily  and  well 
for  close  onto  sixty  years.  He  has  always  been  great- 
ly interested  in  religious  work  and  prominently  con- 
nected with  Sherbourne  Street  Methodist  Church, 
where  he  has  filled  many  other  important  offices  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  devotion  that  have  charac- 
terized his  career  in  commercial  and  industrial  affairs. 


FOREST  FIRES. 

Forest  fires  are  unnecessary,  are  nearly  always  the 
result  of  carelessness,  and  may  wipe  out  in  an  hour 
what  nature  has  taken  hundreds  of  years  to  create. 

They  destroy  existing  forests. 

They  destroy  the  possibility  of  future  forests. 

They  destroy  a  great  market  for  labor. 

They  destroy  the  beauty  of  a  region. 

They  destroy  homes. 

They  destroy  lives. 

They  destroy  prosperity. 
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REPRESENTATIONS  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIA- 
TION BEFORE  BOARD  OF  RAILWAY 
COMMISSIONERS 


In  Ottawa,  on  Monday,  May  10th,  Mr.  A.  D.  Huff 
appeared  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
to  develop  the  objections  which  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturers have  to  any  increases  in  freight  rates.  Mr. 
Huff's  address  to  the  Board  was  substantially  as  fol- 
lows : — 

At  the  hearing  in  Ottawa  on  April  15th,  we  filed 
statements  as  per  exhibits  66  and  67  showing  compara- 
tive revenue  on  shipments  of  paper,  woodpulp  and 
pulpwood  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  figures  given  were  not  representa- 
tive of  average  conditions  and  I  agreed  to  prepare 
statements  which  would  be  more  satisfactory,  and 
now  beg  leave  to  file  statement  No.  4  giving  an  analy- 
sis of  carload  shipments  from  11  of  the  principal 
mills  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  for  two  months  of  1914,  which  I  am  sure,  will 
amply  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  our  contention. 

This  statement  shows  the  number  of  ears,  average 
weight  per  car,  average  haul,  freight  revenue  per  car, 
per  car  mile,  per  ton  mile  and  per  ton  of  freight.  You 
will  note  that  for  purpose  of  comparison  we  have 
shown  in  the  case  of  paper  and  woodpulp  the  movement 
between  points  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  also  between 
points  in  those  two  provinces  and  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  the  averages  for  the  total  move- 
ment of  each  commodity.  There  are  two  or  three  in- 
stances in  Ontario  and  Quebec  where  rates  on  woodpulp 
of  11/2  and  2  cents  apply  for  short  hauls  which  might 
be  considered  as  switch  movements,  and  would  if  in- 
eluded  in  this  statement  materially  increase  the  per 
car  mile  and  per  ton  mile  figures,  but  as  stated  in  con- 
nection with  exhibit  No.  67,  in  order  to  be  fair  we  have 
not  included  these  movements. 


You  will  observe  that  the  average  revenue  on  paper 
per  car  mile  is  23 . 15  cents  and  per  ton  mile  10 . 76  mills, 
which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  figures  shown  in 
previous  statement.  The  average  revenue  on  woodpulp 
is  somewhat  lower,  being  reduced  by  the  longer  aver- 
age haul  but  are  still  high  based  on  any  reasonable  com- 
parison, particularly  having  in  view  the  volume  of 
business,  the  high  average  load  per  car,  which  you  will 
note  is  nearly  58,000  lbs.,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
raw  material  on  which  we  pay  freight  on  over  twice 
the  weight  for  which  we  get  paid. 

On  pulpwood  the  average  revenue  is  33.10  cents  per 
car  mile  and  11.04  mills  per  ton  mile,  which  are  also 
greatly  in  excess  of  figures  shown  in  previous  state- 
ment. To  emphasize  the  significance  of  these  figures,  I 
might  point  out  that  the  average  revenue  per  ton  mile 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  all  classes  of  traffic  for 
year  ending  June  30th,  1914,  was  7.42  mills  and  for 
the  Grand  Trunk  Lines  in  Canada,  according  to  Mr. 
Kelley's  statement,  6.60  mills.  The  average  revenue  per 
ton  of  freight  for  the  Dominion  was  $1,614.  On  the 
jtoiats-in  ttie  United~"15THtesb--4J^jiit__shown  Jigi 
enue  per  ton  of  freight  was,  paper"$2 . 6467woodpulp 
$1,727. 

We  have  also  prepared  statements  of  rates  covering 
representative  movements  of  paper  and  pulp  between 
points  in  the  Unitd  States.  (Not  shown  here.— Ed.) 
In  these  statements  we  have  purposely  omitted  includ- 
ing any  of  the  conspicuously  low  rates  in  effect  from 
New  England  which  were  objected  to  by  Mr.  Mclnnes 
in  exhibit  No.  66,  and  the  rates  we  have  shown  may  be 
considered  as  representing  the  highest  average  rates 
maintaining  in  the  United  States,  and  even  on  this 
basis  we  find  that  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
is  5.76  cents  on  paper  as  against  10.76  for  Eastern 


Analysis  of  Carload  Shipments  from 


Paper.  No.  of 

(See  Note.)  Cars. 
Between  Points  in  Ontario  & 

Quebec   883 

Between  Points  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec  and  Lower 

Provinces    .  .  .  .    58 

Average  for  Total  ....  ... 

Woodpulp. 
Between  Points  in  Ontario  & 

Quebec   456 

Between  Points  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec  and  Lower 

Provinces   59 

Average  for  Total  ....  ... 

Pulpwood. 
Between  Points  in  Ontario  & 

Quebec   2,385 


STATEMENT  No.  4. 
11  Mills  for  Two  Months  of  1914,  Showing-  Average  Tonnage  and 


Averaf!;e 
Weight 
Pounds. 

43,457 


36,793 
43,046 


58,989 


47,783 
57,705 


59,903 


Revenue. 

Av'ge 
Haul. 
Miles. 

217 


685 
246 


186 


662 
240 


70 


Per 
Car. 
Dollars. 

54.24 


98.44 
56.96 


44.52 


90.99 
49.84 


23.17 


Revenue 


Per  Car 
Mile. 
Cents. 

25. 


14.37 
23.15 


Per  Ton      Per  Ton 
Mile.       of  Freight. 
Mills.  Dollars. 


23.9 


13.7 
20.77 


33.10 


11.5 


7.81 
10.76 


8.12 


5.75 
7.20 


11.04 


2.496 


5.351 
2.646 


1.510 


3,808 
1.727 


.773 


NOTE. — Includes  export  shipments  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  on  basis  of  last  year's  rates,  which  have  since 
been  iiici'eased  by  approximately  one-half  cent  per  100  lbs.  All  terminal  charges  deducted  before  com- 
puting average  revenue. 
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Canada,  and  5.73  cents  on  woodpulp  as  against  7.2 

cents  for  Eastern  Canada. 

I  am  sure  that  these  comparisons  will  be  a  surprise 
to  even  our  railroad  friends,  and  as  stated  at  an  ear- 
lier hearing,  am  more  than  satisfied  that  if  the  rail- 
roads had  analyzed  the  rates  prevailing  on  these  com- 
modities in  Eastern  Canada  that  they  would  not  have 
been  included  in  their  application.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  wages  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  has  materially  increased 
in  recent  years.  I  have  been  supplied  with  some  addi- 
tional information  on  this  point  in  corroboration  of  that 
statement. 

One  firm  says :  ' '  The  exact  fact  is  that  since  1909  the 
cost  of  production  has  steadily  increased,  while  the 
price  received  for  the  product  has  regularly  lowered." 

Another  pulp  mill  in  Quebec  shows  that  there  was 
in  1914  about  $2.00  less  available  for  profits  and  for 
expenses  other  than  labor  and  material  on  every  ton  of 
pulp  manufactured. 

In  regard  to  labor:  There  has  on  an  average  been  a 
very  material  increase,  in  some  cases  over  50  per  cent. 
In  a  number  of  instances  labor  conditions  have  forced 
the  mills  to  change  from  two  to  three  shifts  per  24 
hours,  while  the  wages  per  day  were  not  reduced,  and 
in  some  cases  increased.  One  mill  has  given  compari- 
sons for  the  years  1911  and  1914,  during  which  time 
the  cost  of  labor  increased  over  30  per  cent  with  no 
addition  to  plant. 

In  regard  to  cost  of  pulpwood :  I  have  already  quoted 
one  firm's  remarks,  and  1  have  figures  from  another 
mill  showing  that  the  cost  of  wood  f.o.b.  cars  at  point 
of  shipment  has  increased  over  $1.00  per  cord  since 
1910.  One  mill  brought  in  6,900  cords  of  wood  last 
year  from  points  taking  rates  running  over  7^2  cents 
per  100,  and  the  proposed  increase  in  freight  rates 
alone  would  mean  approximately  $1,500.00,  or  22  cents 
per  cord.  1  may  say  in  this  connection  that  the  fig- 
ures previously  submitted  (statement  2,  exhibit  68) 
showing  increase  on  raw  material,  are  undoubtedly  al- 
together too  low,  particularly  in  the  case  of  pulpwood. 
Our  computation  was  based  on  minimum  increase  of 
1/4  cent  per  100  lbs.,  but  I  find  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  wood  moved  from  points  taking  rates  higher 
than  7^2  cents,  which  would  mean  an  increase  of  % 
cent  per  100  lbs.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that 
notwithstanding  these  heavy  increases  in  cost  of  oper- 
ation and  production  there  has  been  a  material  de- 
crease in  the  prices  obtained  for  the  manufactured 
product  in  practically  all  lines,  in  newsprint  as  much 
as  $5.00  per  ton.  In  the  case  of  woodpulp,  the  price 
has  dropped  as  much  as  $2.00  per  ton.  In  the  case 
of  sulphite  pulp,  when  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment took  off  the  duty  on  European  pulp  in  1913  it  re- 
sulted in  a  drop  of  $3.00  per  ton  in  the  price  of  the 
Canadian  product  as  the  European  shipper  naturally 
reduced  his  price  equivalent  with  the  reduction  in 
duty.  I  might  add  that  the  removal  of  duty  was  made 
retroactive  resulting  in  a  refund  to  United  States  im- 
porters of  European  pulp  of  about  $3,000,000.00.  You 
will  appreciate  that  this  situation  naturally  reduced  the 
price  of  pulp  in  Canada. 

I  think  it  should  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  we 
are  not  opposing  the  proposed  advance  from  any  sel- 
fish or  ulterior  motive.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  in- 
creases would  be  more  serious  to  this  industry  than 
probablj'  any  other,  and  I  hope  that  the  Commission 
as  well  as  our  railroad  friends  are  convinced  of  the 
justification  of  our  ease,  and  that  our  rates  should  not 
be  advanced,  and  as  previously  intimated  when  condi- 


tions have  become  more  normal  we  will  probably  ask 
the  Board  to  consider  a  downward  revision,  as  the 
more  we  study  the  situation  the  more  firmly  convinced 
we  are  that  we  are  already  paying  more  than  our  fair 
share  towards  the  maintenance  of  transportation  in 
this  country. 

We  are  not  at  all  satisfied  as  to  the  justification  or 
merits  of  the  railroads'  application  as  presented,  but 
cannot  discuss  this  phase  at  length  untU  the  railroads 
have  submitted  statements  of  their  financial  condi- 
tions and  the  causes  for  same,  which  can  be  analyzed. 
There  are  three  roads  prominently  identified  with  this 
application.  One  of  them  is  paying  a  10  per  cent  divi- 
dend and  from  information  at  present  obtainable  are 
abundantly  able  to  continue  to  do  so.  We  feel  that  we 
can  eliminate  this  road  from  any  discussion  as  to  neces- 
sity. The  weak  sister  of  the  trio  is  unquestionably  in 
bad  shape,  but  before  relief  or  a  remedy  can  be  con- 
sidered, 1  think  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  ex- 
actly what  their  present  condition  is,  and  whether  the 
millions  of  dollars  advanced  to  them  by  the  Canadian 
Government  as  well  as  the  millions  of  pounds  realized 
in  the  Old  Country  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  has  been 
properly  and  efficiently  applied  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended.  If  it  is  found  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  it  might  be  to  the  interest  of  the  country  at 
large  for  the  Government  to  consider  bringing  about  a 
reorganization  and  not  expect  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  continue  to  pour  money  into  what  looks  like  a 
bottomless  pit. 

So  far  as  the  Grand  Trunk  is  concerned,  they  should 
show  to  what  extent  their  financial  requii'ements  are 
due  to  the  operation  of  non-profitable  lines  in  the 
United  States.  Chairman  Smithers,  in  presenting  the 
annual  report  on  April  15th,  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  result  of  operation  of  their  iJnited  States  lines  was 
detrimental  to  the  System  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Smithers 
stated  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Western  alone  showed  net 
revenue  deficiency  for  the  year  of  112,000  pounds,  the 
D.  G.  H.  &  M.  net  revenue  deficiency  of  20,000  pounds. 
If  the  financial  trouble  of  the  Grand  Trunk  is  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  this  cause,  surely  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  the  Canadian  shipper  to  make  up  for 
such  deficiency.  Mr.  Smithers  admitted  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  5  per  cent  increase  recently  granted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  materially 
improve  the  situation.  Before  any  proposition  for 
relief  is  considered  by  this  Commission,  we  should 
know  to  what  extent  the  situation  will  be  relieved  as 
a  result  of  the  5  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Smithers  also  points  out  that  as  a  result  of  au- 
thority given  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  the  company 
is  given  power  to  make  financial  arrangements  with 
companies  in  the  United  States,  in  which  they  have 
a  controlling  interest.  He  states  that  this  will  enable 
the  Grand  Trunk  to  assist  the  Central  Vermont  Ky. 
We  do  not  see  why  such  assistance  should  be  imposed 
on  the  Canadian  shipper  in  the  way  of  increased 
treight  rates. 

Mr.  Smithers  also  mentions  an  item  of  £1,286,100 
which  was  largely  expended  for  the  acquisition  of  se- 
curities of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Development  & 
Elevator  Co.  Is  it  considered  reasonable  that  the  ship- 
pers of  Eastern  Canada  should  be  assessed  to  make  up 
this  deficiency?  We  think  the  Grand  Trunk  should  of 
its  own  volition  submit  a  full  and  frank  statement  of 
the  financial  operations  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  par- 
ticularly its  relation  to  subsidiary  lines  in  the  United 
States,  showing  to  what  extent  the  earnings  of  the 
line  in  Canada  have  been  or  are  being  drawn  on  to 
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make  up  deficiencies  in  the  United  States  lines. 

Owing  to  general  dislocation  of  business  we  have 
been  altogether  too  busy  in  looking  after  our  interests 
to  devote  anything  like  sufficient  time  to  prepare  this 
case  in  a  thorough  manner.  We  hope  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  proving  that  no  increase  in  our  rates  is 
warranted,  but  if  necessary  we  are  prepared  to  en- 
gage counsel,  make  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  railway, 
finances,  operations,  etc.,  and  present  our  views  in  a 
more  logical  and  convincing  manner. 


REMOVAL  OF  CONDENSED  WATERS  FROM 
DRYERS. 

A  reliable  method  for  removing  the  condensed  wa- 
ter from  the  drying  cylinders  is  very  important  and 
deserves  special  attention.  One  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  making  sure  that  the  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is 
always  in  perfect  order.  The  quality  of  the  paper  de- 
pends in  large  ineasure  on  the  proper  working  of  the 
steam  trap.  The  first  essential  in  the  proper  operating 
of  the  steam  trap  is  clean,  oil-free  steam.  The  best 
of  traps  will  be  hindered  in  working  if  it  is  furnished 
with  steam  that  is  not  technically  pure. 

Live  steam  carries  a  minimum  amount  of  impurities, 
which  makes  its  use  very  desirable  for  heating  the  pa- 
per machine.  Exhaust  steam  always  carries  oil  and 
other  impurities,  which  often  cause  trouble  by  soiling 
and  hindering  the  action  of  all  parts  they  come  in  eon- 
tact  with.  Besides  this,  the  oily  residues  increase  the 
tendency  to  stick  on  the  part  of  the  mechanisms  that 
move  hard,  causing  not  only  an  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  steam  and  an  extra  load  on  the  engine,  but  may 
even  give  rise  to  danger  of  explosion.  A  thorough 
removal  of  oil  from  exhaust  steam  is  the  first  condition 
for  the  proper  working  of  the  steam  trap  and  the  even 
dry  of  the  sheet.  The  economic  effect  goes  a  step 
farther,  as  this  condensed  water  may  be  fed  to  the 
boiler  without  hesitation.  Practically  ^11  the  steam 
in  a  pulp  or  paper  mill  that  goes  to  the  engine  is  con- 
densed in  the  dryers  or  other  heating  apparatus  and  is 
returned  to  the  boiler.  Reliable  apparatus  can  be  had 
for  removing  all  the  oil  from  exhaust  steam. 

Steam  traps  are  of  two  general  types — expansion 
traps  that  work  by  the  function  of  a  thin  pipe  or  a 
membrane,  and  float  traps  in  open  or  closed  form.  The 
former  are  adapted  to  low  pressures,  while  the  float 
traps  work  well  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions  for 
high  pressures  and  for  superheated  steam. 

The  best  steam  trap  is  one  which,  with  a  simple  me- 
chanism, will  effect  the  quickest  removal  of  conden- 
sation, prevent  loss  of  steam,  and  work  properly,  even 
with  a  slight  vacuum.  A  good  steam  trap  will  not  fail 
to  work  when  large  amounts  of  water  are  admitted,  a 
circumstance  which  naturally  puts  an  extra  demand  on 
its  opei'ation.  This  is  where  a  trap  with  a  relatively 
large  valve  will  show  up  well. 

Many  designs  of  steam  traps  have  too  small  a  valve, 
so  that  the  drying  cylinders,  for  instance,  must  be  pro- 
vided with  special  apparatus  for  ensuring  the  prompt 
removal  of  the  large  amoimts  of  water  condensed.  A 
further  result  of  a  small  valve  is  that  the  water  flow- 
ing through  with  great  velocity  always  carries  solids 
in  suspension  and  causes  rapid  wear  on  the  valve  seat, 
etc.    A  worn  valve  naturally  allows  live  steam  to  es- 


cape. This  of  course  is  not  to  be  permitted,  as  in  a 
modern  mill  no  steam  may  be  wasted. 

Gauge  glasses  or  petcocks  are  essential  Avhere  several 
traps  empty  into  a  common  pipe.  Steam  traps  should 
also  be  easily  detached,  so  as  to  be  cleaned  quickly.  No 
trap  should  be  sent  out  by  the  manufacturer  until  it 
has  been  thoroughly  blown  out  with  steam,  as  consid- 
erable sand  will  unavoidably  be  retained  by  grooves, 
etc.,  on  the  the  inside,  and  this  will  gradually  work  into 
the  valve  and  cause  trouble. 

It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  have  each  dryer  finished 
with  its  own  steam  trap  instead  of  all  or  several  con- 
nected with  a  common  pipe.  The  latter  arrangement 
may  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  seldom  will  two  cyl- 
inders be  working  at  just  the  same  pressure,  and  the 
differences  in  pressure  are  often  great.  There  should 
be  no  pressure  on  the  outlet  water.  Do  not  be  too 
sparing  of  steam  traps.  The  slight  increase  in  expense 
is  well  repaid  in  better  and  more  uniform  drying  of 
paper  and  the  saving  of  much  trouble. 

In  winter  there  is  more  likely  to  be  trouble,  especially 
if  the  traps  deliver  into  open  channels.  If  the  exhaust 
steam  carries  much  cylinder  oil,  this  collects  in  the 
trap,  hardens  or  freezes,  stops  the  water  from  leaving, 
and  causes  pounding  in  the  pipes.  When  the  steam 
trap  fails,  the  water  backs  up  and  the  dryer  fills  with 
water,  makes  it  difficult  to  heat,  and  brings  on  other 
troubles.  An  unprotected  trap  out  of  doors  is  likely  to 
freeze  and  burst.  Such  traps  should  have  petcocks  for 
draining  them  in  case  of  expected  cold. 

Of  no  less  importance  is  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
for  removing  the  water  from  the  dryers.  All  the  water 
should  not  be  removed,  as  too  high  a  temperature  is 
injurious  to  the  paper,  but  it  is  equally  important  that 
too  much  water  is  not  left  in  the  dryer.  This  hot  water 
IS  of  course  a  valuable  supply  for  the  steam  boiler.  The 
danger  of  a  cylinder  running  dry  on  a  high-speed  ma- 
chine is  very  slight,  as  the  centrifugal  force  makes  it 
practically  impossible  to  remove  all  the  water  by  the 
apparatus  in  use,  and  , irregular  heating  is  thus  avoided 
Dippers  should  work  both  left  and  right-handed  and 
operate  even  when  there  is  no  pressure  in  the  dryer. 

The  author  Recalls  a  ease  with  an  old-type  machine, 
having  but  one  dipper  in  each  cylinder,  where  one  dry- 
er could  not  be  heated  uniformly.  The  manhole  was 
opened  and  the  dryer  was  found  nearly  half  full  of 
water,  the  dipper  having  turned  around.  With  the 
closed  side  of  the  dipper  in  front,  the  condensed  water 
naturally  stayed  in  the  dryer.  Proper  heating  was  re- 
sumed when  the  dryer  turned  in  the  right  direction. 

Most  apparatus  for  removing  condensed  water  works 
all  right  with  oil  free  steam,  and  if  this  is  not  the  case 
the  trouble  probably  lies  with  the  lack  of  attention  on 
the  part  ot  the  workmen. — "Paper." 


HAS  GONE  TO  THE  FRONT.  ^ 

The  readers  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  will  learn 
with  regret  of  the  departure  for  Prance,  under  mili- 
tary orders,  of  M.  J.  R.  Booth,  London,  our  British  cor- 
respondent. _  For  several  years  Mr.  Booth  has  brought 

X  pSi  I  'T''        o^^tstanding  features%f 

tlie  1-51-itish  trade  situation. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  good  fortune  may  attend  Mr 
Booth,  and  that  he  may  return  soon  to  re-assume  the 
responsibilities  which  he  has  so  capably  discharged 
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The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  brought  grief  to  ina)iy 
families  in  various  walks  of  life  and  in  the  paper 
world  the  death  of  George  R.  Copping  who  went  down 
with  his  wife,  has  been  learned  with  extreme  regret,. 
Mr.  Copping  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  ener- 
getic business  men  in  Toronto  and  was  connected 
with  a  number  of  industrial  concerns,  being  President 
of  the  Reliance  Knitting  Co.,  the  Peterboro  Carpet  Co. 
and  conducted  a  flourishing  manufacturers'  agency. 
It  was  in  matters  connected  with  the  Reliance  Knit- 
ting Co.  that  he  left  for  England.  He  was  also  a  large 
share  holder  in  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  and  the 
Interlake  Tissue  Mills  and  was  President  of  the  Bar- 
ber Paper  and  Coating  Mills  of  Georgetown,  Ont.,  now 
known  as  the  Georgetown  Division  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills  Co.    He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  paper 
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The  Late  G.  R.  Copping. 

trade  and  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
it.  Mr.  Copping  was  a  warm  personal  friend  and  as- 
sociate of  T.  A.  Weldon,  Vice-President  of  the  Prov- 
incial Paper  Mills  Co.,  and  was  held  in  high  regard 
for  his  sound  judgment  and  progressive  ideals.  What- 
ever Mr.  Copping  put  his  hand  to,  he  imbued  the  under- 
taking with  spirit  and  life  and  took  a  pardonable  pride 
in  the  success  of  his  business  ventures.  He  leaves 
two  sons,  Norman  and  Russell  Copping. 

Other  interested  in  the  publishing  business  was  J. 
R.  Rogers,  editor  of  "Jack  Canuck",  a  Toronto  weekly 
established  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Rogers  who  lost  his 
life  was  for  many  years  a  compositor  in  the  Methodist 
Bookroom.  Ernest  Cowper,  a  member  of  his  staff 
traveling  with  him,  was  among  the  survivors.  J.  H. 
Charles,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Musson  Book  Co., 
Toronto,  and  Chairman  of  the  Publishers  Section  of 
the  Board  of  .Trade  was  also  a  passenger  with  his 
daughter,  Miss  Doris  Charles,  on  the  ill-fated  steamer. 
Both  were  saved. 


William  Innes,  has  been  appointed  selling  agent  in 
London,  Eng.  for  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  of  Mer- 
ritton,  Out.  He  formerly  represented  th<^  company 
ill  Montreal. 

I.  H.  Weldon,  president  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  who  has  been  spending 
several  weeks  in  the  prairie  provinces  and  among  the 
western  states  attending  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion at  San  Francisco,  has  returned  home.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Weldon  and  reports  that  pros- 
pects of  business  in  the  west  are  improving  and  with 
every  promise  of  a  bumper  crop,  conditions  should  be 
normal  this  fall. 

A  new  match  factory  will  be  built  at  Deseronto,  Ont.. 
by  the  Rathbun  Match  Company,  Limited,  of  which 
H.  W.  Rathbun  is  president. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst,  Premier  of  Ontario,  who  re- 
turned recently  from  an  extended  tour  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  was  delighted  with  the  progress 
made  during  the  past  year  and  thinks  the  more  real 
advancement  in  clearing  the  land  and  along  agricul- 
tural lines  has  been  effected  than  in  any  two  years 
previously.  A  tremendous  quantity  of  pulp  wood  was 
taken  out  last  year  at  every  station  and  siding,  not 
only  along  the  Timiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario 
Railway  but  also  the  Transcontinental.  The  prospects 
of  the  north  were  never  better.  This  fact  is  borne 
out  by  a  recent  visit  of  J.  L.  Englehart,  Chairman  of 
T.  and  N.  0.  Railway  Commission,  who  states  that 
seventy-two  thousand  cords  were  handled  last  month, 
a  figure  in  excess  of  anything  attained  heretofore. 
Half  of  this  has  already  been  disposed  of  and  the  re- 
mainder will  go  as  soon  as  it  can  be  handled.  Nine- 
teen thousand  cords  remain  to  be  sold  but  no  diffi- 
culty is  expected  in  finding  a  market  for  it. 

The  Trent  River  Paper  Company,  Limited,  of  Frank- 
ford,  Ont.,  are  now  turning  out  several  new  lines  in 
straw  board,  wood  board  and  filled  board,  James 
Logic  has  been  appointed  selling  agent  for  the  com- 
pany in  Toronto. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Camwick  Lum- 
ber Company,  Limited  of  Montreal,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  company  is  em- 
powered to  manufacture,  sell  and  deal  in  wood  pro- 
ducts of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  buy  and  sell  timber  lim- 
its, wood  lands,  etc. 

The  Pigeon  River  Lumber  Company,  Limited,  of 
Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  has  been  federally  incorporated 
to  take  over  the  business  and  assets  of  the  Pigeon 
River  Lumber  Company.  The  capital  stock  is  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and,  among  the  other  powers 
conferred  on  the  company  under  the  new  charter,  is 
that  of  building  and  operating  pulp  and  paper  wv" 
William  Scott  and  D.  W.  Chamberlain,  of  Port  Arthur 
are  at  the  back  of  the  new  concern. 

The  many  friends  of  F.  A.  Ritchie,  of  the  firm  of 
Ritchie  and  Ramsey,  coated  paper  manufacturers.  Tor- 
onto will  sympathsize  with  his  in  the  death  of  his 
mother  who  passed  away  recently  in  Montreal. 
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OTTAWA  NOTES. 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  May  10. 

An  Order-in-Council  has  been  passed  by  the  Govern- 
ment forbidding,  among  a  long  list  of  other  articles,  the 
export  of  spruce  and  ash  to  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept for  domestic  consumption  in  that  country.  Cer- 
tificates of  destination  for  such  lumber  will  have  to  be 
supplied  by  shippers  at  Canadian  ports  of  exit  to 
the  United  States.  The  export  of  spruce  and 
ash  is  also  forbidden  to  all  other  destinations  except 
the  United  Kingdom,  British  possessions  nd  protector- 
ates, France,  Japan  and  Russia,  except  Baltic  ports. 

The  new  50-ton  sulphite  pulp  mill  built  by  the  J.  R. 
Booth  Company  is  now  in  operation.  As  a  result  of 
its  addition  to  the  pulp  making  capacity  of  the  Booth 
plant,  the  firm  is  now  able  to  manufacture  all  its  own 
pulp.  The  flume  which  recently  gave  way  at  the 
plant  has  been  completely  repaired  and  the  company  is 
now  taking  advantage  of  water  conditions  to  manufac- 
ture a  considerable  quantity  of  pulp.  Rains  during  the 
past  two  weeks  have  been  heavy  and  as  a  result  the 
water  in  the  Ottawa  River  has  risen  materially.  It 
is  being  generally  predicted  that  water  conditions  with 
ordinary  rainfall,  will  not  be  nearly  so  bad  as  last 
year  when  pulp  and  paper  firms  in  the  Ottawa  Valley 
lost  thousands  of  dollars. 

According  to  London  cables  Sir  George  Perley, 
whose  prominent  connection  with  the  Riordon  Com- 
pany will  be  remembered,  has  been  boosting  the  pulp 
and  paper  resources  of  all  Canada  in  his  capacity  as 
acting  High  Commissioner  in  England.  Sir  George 
presided  last  week  at  a  meeting  of  the  Colonial  sec- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  at  which 
a  paper  on  the  Empire's  resources  in  paper-making 
materials  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Phillips.  After  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  rendering  Great  Britain 
independent  of  any  source  of  supply  outside  the  Em- 
pire, Mr.  Phillips  referred  to  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land as  leaders  both  in  materials  and  processes  of  man- 
ufacture of  paper.  Sir  George  then  followed,  explain- 
ing the  conservation  methods  adopted  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  with  a  view  to  perpetuating  the  Do- 
minion's resources  and  pointing  out  the  extent  of  these 
latter. 

Paper  manufacturers  who  do  a  considerable  busi- 
ness with  the  United  States  will  now  have  to  pay  war 
taxes  on  bank  paper  which  they  receive  from  dealers 
in  that  country,  as  well  as  that  which  they  them- 
selves issue  in  the  form  of  cheques,  drafts,  bills  of 
exchange,  etc.  The  Government  has  decided  to  re- 
verse a  former  decision  that  United  States  bank  paper 
would  not  be  liable  to  the  war  tax,  and  hence  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  Canadian  who  receives  the  cheque  to 
affix  the  war  stamp  thereon.  Although  the  new  stamp 
taxes  on  letters  and  bank  paper  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  time  and  are  proving  an  expensive  mat- 
ter for  firms  which  do  a  large  amount  of  catalogue  or 
mailing  business,  it  is  not  affecting  the  demand  for 
catalogues,  envelopes  or  the  like  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  This  relieves  the  apprehensions  entertained  hj 
iome  paper  manufacturers. 

Of  considerable  interest  to  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
lustry  was  the  announcement  that  the  Government 
tvould  operate  the  National  Transcontinental  Rail- 
way from  Winnipeg  to  Moncton  as  well  as  the  Lake 
■Superior  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  hav- 
ng  refused  to  take  the  N.  T.  R.  over.  According  to 
statements  made  from  time  to  time  in  Parliament,  the 
)peration  of  the  whole  Transcontinental  line  will  im- 


mensely enlarge  the  available  raw  material  for  the 
Canadian  paper  industry.  The  prediction  was  once 
made  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  that  with  the  operation 
of  the  whole  road,  the  centre  of  the  pulp  making  in- 
dustry would  shift  west,  but  whether  or  not  this  comes 
true,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  open  up  a  new 
and  almost  virgin  territory  in  Northern  Manitoba, 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Your  correspondent  learns  on  very  good  authority 
that  the  idea  of  a  general  election  in  Canada  at  this 
time  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Government.  Judging 
from  those  expressions  of  opinion  which  have  come 
to  hand  from  members  of  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  in 
Canada,  the  Government's  decision  not  to  go  to  the 
country  at  this  time  will  be  commended.  A  general 
election,  it  was  feared,  would  add  a  crushing  burden  to 
business  generally,  none  too  good  as  it  is  already. 


CO-OPERATIVE  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

The  Commission  of  Conservation  reports  that  the 
co-operative  idea  in  forest  fire  protection  has  gained 
real  headway  in  eastern  Canada  during  the  past  year. 
Not  only  have  the  two  existing  forest  protection  as- 
sociations in  Quebec  made  satisfactory  records,  and 
increased  in  scope  and  stability,  but  there  is  a  move- 
ment in  favor  of  organizing  a  third  association,  which 
will  probably  materialize  for  the  season  of  1916. 
The  territory  embraced  within  the  latter  includes  the 
upper  head-waters  of  the  Ottawa  river  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  and  the  new  organization  will  be  known  as 
the  Upper  Ottawa  Forest  Protection  Association. 

The  neighbor  of  the  proposed  new  association  on 
the  east  is  the  Lower  Ottawa  Forest  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1914. 
The  territory  patrolled  in  1914  comprised  11,812  square 
miles,  or  7,559,680  acres,  on  the  watersheds  of  the 
Gatineau,  Lievre,  Rouge,  Nation  and  Coulonge  rivers. 
The  staff  consisted  of  a  chief  inspector,  three  inspec- 
tors, and  52  rangers.  Although  the  severest  drought  of 
many  years  occurred  during  May,  June  and  July,  the 
fire  loss  did  not  exceed  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  timber  protected.  The  total  num- 
ber of  fires  extinguished  was  154,  of  which  72  were 
caused  by  settlers,  15  by  fishermen  and  sportsmen,  17 
by  lightning,  12  by  drivers  and  woodsmen,  4  by  rail- 
roads, 9  by  trappers  and  Indians,  and  25  of  unknown 
origin.  The  total  cost  of  the  patrol  and  fire-fighting 
work  was  $1.91  per  square  mile,  or  less  than  three- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  acre. 

The  territory  of  the  St.  Maurice  Forest  Protection 
Association  lies  next  on  the  east  of  that  of  the  Lower 
Ottawa  Association,  and  comprises  12,707  square 
miles,  or  8,132,416  acres.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  853,363  acres  over  the  previous  year.  This  asso- 
ciation is  the  pioneer  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  having 
been  three  years  in  existence.  Its  staff  during  1914 
consisted  of  a  manager,  clerk,  six  inspectors,  and  54 
rangers.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  fires  were  re- 
ported, of  which  22  were  set  by  river  drivers,  10  b^' 
fishermen,  56  by  railways,  80  by  settlers,  and  46  un- 
known. The  balance  were  due  to  miscellaneous 
known  causes.  The  total  cost  of  patrol  and  fire-fight- 
uig  was  $2.25  per  square  mile,  or  about  one-third  of  a 
cent  per  acre.  The  cost  of  fire  fighting  was  unusually 
high,  on  account  of  the  extreme  drought  of  the  sprina- 
and  midsummer. 
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3:        CANADIAN  MARKETS 

Th  news  print  market  ermains  about  the  same,  and 
some  mills  are  very  busy,  while  others  are  not  rushed. 
The  demand  has  not  varied  much  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  export  figures  for  February  show  that  the 
tonnage  holds  its  own  against  January  of  the  present 
year  and  exceeds  that  of  February,  1914.  The  ship- 
ments in  January,  1915,  totalled  $1,085,019  and  in  Feb- 
ruary .$1,082,032,  of  which  the  United  States  took  $960,- 
786.  The  trade  for  the  eleven  months  for  the  fiscal 
year  now  closed  reached  $12,567,470,  and  of  this  the 
United  States  took  $10,811,505.  Australia  was  the  next 
best  customer,  buying  from  Canada  $647,376,  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  that  Scandinavian  exports  have  been 
cut  off  materially  during  the  war  period.  New  Zealand 
took  $460,092,  Great  Britain  $176,236,  and  other  coun- 
tries combined  $472,261. 

The  exports  of  mechanical  pulp  in  February  were 
$263,948,  as  compared  with  $239,758  in  January  and 
.$174,522  in  February  a  year  ago,  which  showing  is  con- 
sidered very  good.  Sulphite  exports  for  February 
were  $358,983,  which  was  $34,795  under  the  January 
figures,  but  $104,733  greater  than  in  February,  1914. 
The  exports  of  sulphite  for  the  eleven  months  of  the 
past  fiscal  year  were  $4,182,806,  and  for  the  same 
period,  the  exports  of  ground  wood  pulp  were  $4,414,- 
398.  The  market  for  ground  wood  continues  fair,  but 
prices  are  not  high.  In  sulphite  there  is  a  different  tale 
to  tell,  as  stocks  in  America  are  being  rapidly  depleted 
and,  owing  to  the  submarine  blockade  declared  by  Ger- 
many, only  a  few  thousand  tons  have  been  landed  in 
America  during  the  past  five  weeks,  while  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  stocks  have  been  reduced  during  the  same 
period  by  thirty  or  forty  thousand  tons.  Owing  to  the 
peril  of  shipping  and  the  high  rates  of  freight,  which 
have  advanced  from  .$3  to  $5  per  ton,  it  is  stated,  by 
those  in  a  position  to  know,  that  prices  are  likely  to  in- 
crease. Consumers  have  not  yet  got  face  to  face  with 
a  trying  situation,  such  as  may  arise  and  are  buying 
carefully.  Canadian  plants  are  sold  up,  however,  for 
a  considerable  period.  Owing  to  Germany  having  de- 
clared coal  contraband  of  war  and  stopping  several 
neutral  vessels  laden  with  coal  of  late,  it  is  thought  that 
Scandinavia  cannot  send  in  pulp  much  longer, 
and  production  will  be  somewhat  affected.  Norway 
and  Sweden  being  unable  to  secure  coal  and  sulphur. 
England  has  also  placed  an  embargo  on  coal  shipped 
to  any  other  port  than  that  of  her  allies  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  action  of  Germany  will  prove  a  severe 
blow  to  Scandinavian  mills.  The  question  arises  what 
will  the  latter  do  when  their  supplies  run  short. 

In  the  book  and  writing  line,  plants  are  doing  a  fair 
business.  One  leading  Canadian  mill  is  now  shipping 
book  paper  to  South  America,  and  hopes  to  develop 
considerable  trade  in  this  line,  particularly  with  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Some  mills,  particularly  those  lo- 
cated along  the  Cornwall  canal  and  deriving  their 
power  either  from  the  canal  itself  or  from  power  com- 
panies depending  upon  the  levels  in  that  waterway, 
have  been  seriously  interfered  with  in  their  output,  due 
to  the  low  water  and  are  operating  only  part  time.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing 


Co.,  whpse  plant  is  at  Cornwall,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  supplying  book  paper  for  parliamentary 
documents  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  coming 
year,  the  figure  being  three  and  three-quarter  cents.  It 
is  learned  that  the  amount  required  is  from  five  to 
seven  hundred  tons  to  be  delivered  partly  in  sheets  and 
in  rolls,  the  sheets  to  be  27  x  41  and  of  sixty  pound 
weight. 

In  other  lines  of  paper  the  outlook  is  better,  and  sev- 
eral good  orders  have  been  placed.  Glazed  kraft  is 
stiffer  in  price,  but  wrapping  papers  are  rather  quiet. 
Jobbers  report  a  fair  turnover  during  the  present 
month.  There  is  again  considerable  cutting  in  paper 
bag  quotations  and  60,  10,  10  and  5  per  cent  discount  is 
being  offered  by  some.  In  the  rag  and  paper  stock 
arena  there  is  little  doing  at  the  present  time,  and  busi- 
ness is  quiet. 

Quotations,  f  .o.b.  Toronto,  are  : —  | 
Paper. 

News  (rolls),  $1.90  to  $2.00  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
Nows  (sheets),  $2.00  to  $2.20  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3,  4.00c  to  4.25e. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  4.25c  to  5.75c. 
Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  4.50c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  4.75c  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  5.00c  to  5.50c. 
Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1,  5.50c  up. 
Sulphite  bonds,  6i/^c  to  7i^c. 
Writings,  4V^c  up. 
Grev  Browns,  $2.00  to  $2.75. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.75. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.25  to  $3.25. 
Manila,  No.  2,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  No.  1,  $3.00  to  $3.75. 
Unglazed  Kraft,  .$3.25  to  $4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft  $4.25  to  $5.50. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  $15  to  $16. 
Ground  wood,  .$20  to  $23,  delivered. 
Sulphite  (unbleached),  $38  to  $42  del.  in  Canada. 
Sulphite  (unbleached),  $38  to  $44,  delivered  in  U.S. 
Sulphite  (bleached),  $54  to  $58. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings,  $2.00. 

Pulps. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $19  to  $20,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $15  to  $16,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.20c  to  2.75c,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  1.80c  to  2c,  ex  dock,  N.Y 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3c  to  3.40c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.60  to  2.90,  ex  dock,  N.T 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.05c  to  2.15e,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  1.80c  to  2.05c  ex  dock  N.Y 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.75c  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.80c  to  1.95c,  ex  dock.  New  York. 

Paper. 

News,  rolls,  transient  business,  2.10c  to  2.15c,  f.o.b. 
News,  rolls,  contract  renewals,  2c  to  2.10e,  f.o.b. 
News,  side  runs,  2c  to  2.05c,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
News,  sheets,  2.20c  to  2.35c,f.o.b.  New  York. 
Book  papers,  car  lots,  S.  &  S.C.,  $4  to  $4.50,  f.o.b. 
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Writing  paper,  extra  superfine,  13i/2C  to  17c,  del.  east 

of  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  lie  to  13e,  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper.  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  5c  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,5c  to  25c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Linen  paper,  8c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  4%c  to  5c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.30  to  3c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  (dom.)  $3.60  to  $3.75,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  (dom.)  $3.35  to  $3.50,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $23  to  $26  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  to  $42.50  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $21  to  $24  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,    chip,  $22  to  $25  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  40c  to  42i/2C,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  imported,  3.95c  to  4c,  ex  dock,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  May  12,  1915. 

Owing  to  the  continued  lack  of  adequate  rains  in 
the  sections  where  mechanical  pulp  is  manufactured, 
there  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  change  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  market  during  the  past  fortnight.  Two 
weeks  ago  water  was  plentiful  and  mills  depending  on 
same  were  enabled  to  grind  all  the  pulp  that  they  want- 
ed to.  Now  the  situation  is  entirely  different.  Rivers 
and  streams  are  beginning  to  show  the  elfects  of  the 
lack  of  rains,  and  in  consequence  pulp  grinding  mills 
are  not  operating  on  anything  like  the  same  basis  as 
they  were  a  month  ago.  As  a  consequence,  there  has 
been  during  the  past  week  many  consumers  enter  the 
market  in  the  hope  of  securing  additional  stocks  at 
current  quotations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  of 
the  mills  in  the  Eastern  States  that  are  compelled  to 
purchase  their  supplies  in  the  market,  have  been  mak- 
ing inquiries  during  the  interval.  It  is  therefore  true 
that  the  market  is  on  a  much  sounder  basis  than  it 
was  when  last  reported  upon.  The  predictions  made  in 
these  columns  two  weeks  ago  are  beginning  to  mater- 
ialize, and  it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the 
local  dealers  that  prices  during  the  coming  summer 
months  will  be  proportionate  to  the  high  values  now 
being  asked  in  other  commercial  commodities.  It  is 
also  the  common  belief  that  the  coming  summer  months 
will  witness  a  severe  drought,  and  that  the  pulp  grind- 
ing mills  will  be  severely  affected  on  account  of  same. 
As  the  supply  on  hand  at  the  mills  at  the  present  time 
is  not  over-large,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  severe 
shortage  in  mechanical  pulp,  which  will  necessarily 
cause  a  decidedly  strengthening  in  price. 

The  past  fortnight  has  been  characterized  by  quite 
a  heavy  movement  in  the  market  for  chemical  pulps. 
The  larger  movement,  however,  has  been  in  the  past 
few  days.  While  it  may  seem  strange  to  connect  the 
sinking  of  the  British  passenger  ship,  Lusitania,  a  few 
days  ago  with  the  chemical  pulp  situation  in  the  United 
States,  it  undoubtedwly  has  had  its  bearing  on  the  situ- 
ation, as  it  has  in  many  other  commodities.  Local  im- 
porters are  strong  in  their  conviction  that  the  sinking 
of  this  ship  will  cause  a  decidedly  curtailment  in  the 
transportation  of  pulp  from  Scandinavian  ports.  The 
fact  that  German  submarines  are  attacking  neutral 
ships  without  warning  is  causing  insurance  rates  to 
soar  so  high  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  ship- 


ments without  a  positive  guarantee  of  prices  per  pound 
that  are  almost  prohibitive.  Inquiries  during  the  inter- 
val have  been  numerous,  owing  to  the  stocks  on  hand 
at  the  various  consuming  points  being  very  low ;  and 
importers  are  in  a  position  to  command  very  high 
rates — and  they  are  losing  no  time  now  in  doing  so, 
once  they  have  the  opportunity.  But  the  importers — 
the  agents  for  the  Scandinavian  makers — are  not  the 
ones  upon  whom  blame  must  be  placed,  for  they  are 
only  carrying  out  the  orders  of  their  "superiors" 
abroad,  who  are  now  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  situation  now  prevailing  in  de- 
manding exorbitant  prices  for  the  various  grades  of 
chemical  pulp.  Their  position  seems  augmented  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  American  consumers  have  rather 
low  stocks  on  hand  at  present,  and  have  had  to  enter 
the  market  for  spot  shipments  with  special  requests  for 
"rush." 

Importations  of  rags  and  paper  stocks  in  general 
have  been  comparatively  small  during  the  interval. 
Importers  have  been  offering  certain  parcels  at  very 
good  figures,  but  as  American  consumers  appear  to 
have  a  fairly  good  supply  on  hand,  sales  have  not  been 
very  heavy.  Ordinarily  when  importations  are  light 
there  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  domestic  stocks,  but 
all  grades  seem  to  have  been  accumulating  of  late,  and 
the  majority  of  packers  report  that  they  have  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  all  grades  on  hand.  As  far  as  prices 
are  concerned,  there  is  practically  no  market.  Pack- 
ers as  a  matter  of  fact  are  taking  almost  anything  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  fast  accumulating  collec- 
tions. This  applies  to  all  grades  of  rags  and  waste  pa- 
pers. As  far  as  bagging  is  concerned,  the  situation  is 
somewhat  different.  The  various  grades  in  bagging  are 
steadily  improving  and  the  market  in  general  is  grow- 
ing stronger.  Considerable  interest  is  being  manifested 
by  the  consumers,  and  the  situation  is  very  favorable 
if  compared  with  the  conditions  prevailing  several 
months  ago.  Owing  to  the  general  scarcity  of  this 
commodity  the  tendency  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  ad- 
vanced prices. 

The  opening  weeks  in  May  have  shown  an  improve- 
ment in  the  local  paper  trade.  Manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  universal  in  their  opinion  that  the  situation 
has  shown  remarkable  improvements,  compared  with 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  As  reported  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  the  mar- 
ket has  shown  steady  improvement,  but  the  interval 
just  passed  probably  reflects  the  most  marked  if  taken 
collectively.  A  careful  canvas  of  the  local  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  by  your  correspondent  shows  that 
the  finer  grades  of  paper  appear  to  be  in  the  greatest 
demand.  Writings,  Bonds,  Linens,  and  Ledgers  are 
moving  in  fairly  good  volume  for  this  time  of  the  year ; 
with  prices  being  held  on  a  good  basis.  Book  papers, 
too,  are  reflecting  exceptionally  good  volume,  and  the 
general  movement  is  well  within  the  requirements  of 
the  average  consumer.  Fibre  and  manila  papers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  inclined  to  be  quiet.  Sales  do  not 
come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
as  stocks  are  gradually  increasing,  prices  are  inclined 
to  be  weak.  This  same  situation  prevails  in  the  tissue 
market.  White  and  Manila  tissues  are  selling  under 
competition,  and  prices  are  very  unstable.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  market  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
slump  it  took  a  couple  of  months  ago.  Recently,  when 
manufacturers  slashed  prices  and  competed  for  busi- 
ness, jobbers  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
stocked  heavily.  Therefore  now,  when  the  same  manu- 
facturers have  virtually  disposed  of  their  extra  stocks 
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they  are  unable  to  do  business  with  jobbers,  who  claim 
they  have  plenty  of  supplies  on  hand  for  the  present  at 
least.    This  situation  tends  to  make  the  market  rather 
weak,  as  far  as  the  prices  are  concerned.    The  news- 
print situation  is  particularly  interesting  at  present. 
It  was  thought  that  manufacturers  were  beginning  to 
realize  that  there  was  no  profit  in  continued  price  cut- 
ting ;  but  it  seems  that  the  practice  still  prevails,  as  all 
sales  during  the  past  interval  have  been  subjected  to 
a  very  keen  competition.    The  general  curtailment  of 
expenses  throughout  the  country  has  caused  a  cessa- 
tion of  advertising,  and  in  consequence  newspapers 
and  periodicals  have  reduced  their  size.     This  natur- 
ally has  had  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  news  market, 
and  stocks  have  been  accumulating  monthly  .  The 
heavy  surplus  has,  therefore,  caused  the  continued  com- 
petition, and  at  present  there  seems  to  be  no  end  in 
site.    Kraft  papers  are  quiet  and  uninteresting,  while 
Bogus  is  moving  in  a  small  way  only.   Boards  have  not 
yet  recovered  either  in  price  or  demand,  though  it  is  the 
common  belief  of  many  local  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers that  this  situation  cannot  long  prevail. 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.85. 
No.  1  mixed  shavings,  45c. 
White  blanks,  97y2C. 
Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.60. 
Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $1.30. 
No.  2  book  stock,  50c. 
No.  1  book  stock,  85c. 
No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.25. 
No.  1  print  Manilas,  70c. 
Folded  News,  40c. 
Over  issues  45c. 

No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  30c. 


HUGH  R.  BLETHEN 

21  Park  Row.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
For  Paper  «^  and  Pulp  Mills 


OVERHEAD 


TRAVELING  CRANES 


{aMway  systems 


TROLLEYSNi^ijdlCHAIN  HOISTS 

Air  Compressors — Air  Hoists 
Electric  Hoists 
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||  Cable  Addrett:  "Kaolin,  Manchester,"  A. B.C.  Codes  4th  &  5th  Edition  J 
t  ♦ 

I  CHINA  CLAY  CO.  I 

I 

I     MANCHESTER,         -         ENGLAND  | 

■fi  MINES — Ruddle,  Bojea,  Colchester,  South  Ninestones  4> 
^  Tronance,    St.  Austen,    Cornwall.  ^ 

'^  4> 

*  CONTRACTORS  TO  H.M.  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  ♦ 

T  Canadian  Representatives — C.  A.  Meincke  &  Co.,  222  Coristine  Bids.  T 
!|,  MONTREAL  I 

*  T 


JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  Manager 


4  St.  Anne's  Square 

ENGLAND 


Old  white  cotton,  $1.90. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $5.00. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 

Thirds,  blues,  $1.30. 

Black  linings,  $1.75. 

New  light  flannelettes,  $4.25. 

Ordinary  satinets,  90c. 

Flock,  $1.00. 

Tailor  rags,  85c. 

Manila  rope,  2i/^. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  $1.00. 


)  Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are: — 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

tloll  News,  $40  to  .$43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45, 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  5i^c  to  5%c  per  lb. 

No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities: 

$4 . 40  to  $4 . 50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7i^e. 
Sulphite  Bond,  6y2C  to  81/20. 
Writing  Manila,  5c. 
Colored  Posters,  41/30  to  514c  per  lb. 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tona 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Red  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons 

$3.05;  1  ton,  $3.15;  less  $S.25. 
B.  Manila,  car  lots,  2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  $3.0.3 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.  1  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons 

$3.55;  1  ton,  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55-  1 

ton,  $3.65;  less,  $3.75. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  ou 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 

Ground  wood.  No.  2,  $22  to  $24,  delivered  in  United  ! 
States. 


John  R.  Barber,  of  Georgetown,  Ont.,  the  veteran 
paper  manufacturer,  is  able  to  be  around  again  after 
his  recent  illness. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  news  mill  of  the  Abitibi 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.,  wUl 
have  one  of  the  four  paper  machines,  which  are  being 
erected  for  the  company,  in  operation  about  the  mid- 
dle of  next  month.  E.  Sheehan,  who  is  superinten- 
dent of  the  plant  succeeding  William  Whyte  some 
time  ago,  is  widely  known  as  a  paper  maker  having 
had  an  extended  experience  in  Pacific  Coast  mills. 
M.  J.  Lahey  is  the  resident  engineer  representing 
George  F.  Hardy  of  New  York  City.  The  ground 
wood  plant  is  now  turning  out  205  tons  of  pulp  daily. 
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This  Directory  is  published  to  facilitate  the  work  of  our 
bund,  an  invitation  is  extended  to  communicate  with 

r<ompres8ors 

.tlethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York 

.mart-Turuer  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
rBolats 

flethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y, 

lorris,  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Onl. 

.« 

mart- Woods  Ltd  ,  Montreal,  Que. 
r'Ta 

ezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  290  Broadway,  New  York  City 
oving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
larthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
amilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
enckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
'aterous  Engine  Workt  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
alley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 
oith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
a<c« 

ertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

aving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

hambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

illon  Mach.  Co..  Lawrence,  Mass. 

mcrson  Mfg.  Co..  Lawrence,  Mass. 

•net.  E.  D.  &  Bona  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

larx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 

ocess  Engincera,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
)ith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.  New  York,  N.Y. 

aterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 

ppet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

it 

n.  Fairbanks- Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 
apital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
I^minion  Belting  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
odge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto  and  Montreal 
inea  and  Glaasco.  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
|:ddaway,  F.  Si  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
u'linA  Powdera 

unner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
aoker  Electrochemical  Co.,  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

ipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

inn  &  Holland.  Montreal,  Can. 

ling  Machinery 

iving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
ra 

erbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
1 

tiiadian  AUis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

;ncke8  Machine  Co.,  Suerbrooke,  Que. 

je  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
IS  {Wire  Cloth,  FourdrlaUr  Wlrea 
"Ipital  Wire  Cloth  anJ  Mfg.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
I'ristie,  Geo.,  Ltd..  Glaasow.  Scotland. 
Jinaon,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  St.  Henry,  Montreal.  Can. 
'lylor,  James,  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 

^pet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
:iited  Wire  Works,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Hstbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
eier  Rolls 

J^trams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
BHng  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
(lambers  Ltd.,  1*3  Bay  Street,  Toronto, 
lilon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
frrel   Foundry  3i  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn, 
rr  ra 

t  nhern  Crane  Works.  Walkerville,  Ont. 
js  :lsing  SyaCama 

£^ing  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

till  Crane 

^^rris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
^^thern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  On). 

allBlocka 
Ijlhen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y 

iliUrlves  (Silent  and  Steel  Roller) 
J'jes  and  Glassco.  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Speed  Gears 
and  Glassco.  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
'  nls.  Colore.  Etc. 
llinner,  Mond  Si  Co..  Montreal,  Can. 
Kpstcin,  A.  Si  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
liSker  Electrochemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y 
P>er  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
1  pet  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can.. 

X?°":P"'«"<»°  Co..  Board  of  Trade  BIdg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
V^n  Si  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 

<>iClay 

Cpa  Clay  Co.,  Manchester,  England 

Kbstein,  A.  &  Co.,  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 

P»r  Makers  Chemical  Co ,  Easton,  Pa. 

Vkon-Pateraon  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  BIdg.,  Montreal,  Can. 

•(re 

Mig  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 
age  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
y  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited.  Brantford.  Ont. 
i)  jlslntegrators 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited.  Brantford,  Ont. 


:r«ana 

ner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
iag  k         •f  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.  ' 
thai*  Machine  C».,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Waterona  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 


readers,  in  the  mills.    If  the  information  sought  it  uoi 
the  editor,  who  will  gladly  be  of  all  assistance  possibl- 
Clutches 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Cranes 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  On- 

Smart-Turner  Mach.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Cranaa — Hand  Power 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Cranes — Overhead  Travelling 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Morns,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto  Oni 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Conveying  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  (  I 

Dodge  MIg.  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Jeffrey  Mig   Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Couch  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sherbrooke  Mach  Co    Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantlord.  Out 
Counter  Shaft  Fixtures 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Couplings 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Gut  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Cutters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edidburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  St  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Cylinders 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,    Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  €  tree  t,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke  Que. 
Cylinder  Covers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  St  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que. 
Cylinder  Moulds 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152,  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  lirantiord,  Ont 
Cylinder  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont 
Dandy  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Oiii 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto 

Johnson  &  Sons,  C.  H.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 

Marshall,  1.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 
Digester  Llnin|t 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co..  Muskegon,  M*ch. 

Preston's  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Radcliffe,  Ene 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N  Y 
Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto  Ont 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington.  Del 
Digester  Gauges 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Drainer  Bottoms 

SnsI!,  Samuel,  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Dryers 

Bertram  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto  Od 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Supplies 

Forman,  John,  248  Craig  Street  W.,  Montreal 
Engines 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont 
Evaporators 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto  Ont 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 

Pusey  Si  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass 
Exhausters 

The  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke  Que 
Experimental  Machinery 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall.  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng 

Process  Enginners  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington.  Del 
Exporters 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  Tork,  N  Y. 
Felts 

Ayers,  Ltd.,  Lachute  Mills,  Que. 
Bates  &  Innes,  Ltd.,  Carleton  Place,  Oiii 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto 
Huydk,  F.  C,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Johnson.  C.  H.  &  Sons.  St.  Henry,  Montreal.  Cie 
Penmans,  Ltd.   St.  Hyacinthe,  Can. 
Porritt,  Joseph  &  Sons,  -Manchester,  Ene 
Spencer.  J.  H.  St  Sons,  Bury,  England 
Tippett  Arthu  iP.  &  Co.,  Montrea  Can 
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Flltara 

Boviiic  &  Co    of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ou 

Chambers  Ltd  ,1S2  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cowaug^.iie.  F.< 

Putey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington.  Del. 
Friction  Hoists 

GItos  Falls  Mach.  Works,  Glensi  Kalis,  N  Y. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sberbrooke,  Que. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.V. 

Waterous  Engine  Work«  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Oaut^as 

Scbaefler  &  Budenberg.Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Generators  and  Transformers 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Siemens  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can 
Grinders 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto.  On 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage.  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Oni. 
Hoists. 

Bletben.  Hugh  R..  New  Yotk,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto,  Ont 

Northern  Crane  Works  Limited.  Walkerville.  Ont 
Hoists — Chain  Electric  and  Pneumatic 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Iron  Pulleys 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Jordan  Engines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto.  Onl 

Jpoes,  E.  D.  &  Co..  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Canada. 
Knives 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Stieet,  Toronto. 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  Eng. 

Hay,  Peter.  Knife  Co.,  Gait,  Can. 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
IColler^angs 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Onl 

Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington.  Del. 
Laylnft  Machines 

Chambers,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Collis  &  Sons,  J  ,  London,  Eng. 
Paper  Stock,  Etc. 

Hough,  R..  London,  England. 

PuUan,  E.,  400  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Paper  and  Pulp  Machinery 

Bcloit  Iron  Works,  Beloit.  Wis. 

Bentlcy  &  Jackson.  Bury.  England. 

Bertram,  James  &  Son.  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bertram  s.  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Black-Clawson  Co..  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Boving  &  Co..  ol  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co..  Ltd.,  Montrea.. 

Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage.  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto.  Can. 

Dillon  Machine  Co..  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co..  Lawrence.  Mass. 

Parrel    Foundrv  &  Mach.  Co..  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Green  Bay  Barker  Co.,  Green  Bay.  Wis. 

Hamilton.  Wm..  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Harmon  Machine  Co..  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

joncs,  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Johnson.  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Can. 

Marx,  I.  %  Co.  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey- Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Fales   Worcester,  Mass. 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works,  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 

Smith,  S.  Morgan,  Co..  York.  Pa. 

Stsbbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Ticonderona  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y 

Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Vrtth.  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Walmsley,  Chas.  &  Co.,  Bury,  Eng. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can 

Westbyc,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Paper  Machine  Tachometers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Scbaencr  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Paper  Tester 

Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Marshall.  T.  J-  &  Co.,  Stoke  Newington,  London.  Englaml 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Pneumatic  Thickeners 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Presses 

BevlnK  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Can.  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Pneumatic  Chain  Blocks 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  Si  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Press  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Process  Engineers  Limited.  Montreal,  Can. 

Puse^y  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pulp  Stones 

Lombard  it  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stancllfle  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.,  Darley  Dale,  England. 
Pumps 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Bovine  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 


r  Dillon  Machine  Co..  Lawrence.  Mais. 
E. Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
^  BLawrence  Machine  Co..  Lawrence,  Mass. 

:_  Lawrence  Pump  4t  Engine  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mass. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
S. Smart -Turner  Machine  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
Li.  Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York.  N.Y 
&The  Wateious  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont 
Recording  Gauges 

SchaeSer  &  Budenberg.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Recording  Thermometers 

Schaefler  id  Buienb^rg,  Brooklyn.  N.Y 
Keflners 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limitfd,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Marx,  J.  &  Co.,  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Falls  Mach.  &  Iron  Co.,  Worcester,  Ma 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford.  Can. 
Rope,  Cotton  and  Manila 

Jones  and  Glassco.  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Rope  Wheels 

Dodge  Mlg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Rosin  Size 

Fox,  Stockell  &  Co.,  London.  Eng. 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd..  Montreal.  Canada. 

Vera  Chemical  Co..  North  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg  ,  Montreal,  Can 
Rosin  Size  Boilers  and  Dissolvers 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.  Montreal.  Can. 
Rotary  Sulphur  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown,  N  Y 
Runways — Hand  operated 

Morris.  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Save- Alls 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Screen  Plates 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Screens 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 
Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Mach.  Wks.,  Glens  Falls,  N  Y 
Harmon  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke.  Que. 
Johnson,  Chas.,  St.  Henry,  Que. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co..  Ltd  .  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co..  Montreal,  Cau. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford.  Can 
Westbye.  P.  P..  Peterboro.  Can. 
Slitters  and  Re- Winders 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 

Cameron  Machine  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Moore  &  White  Co..  Philadeliihia.  Pa. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 

Smelting  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
Sprockets 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Split  Pulleys — Wood  and  Steel 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Spiral  Conveyor 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Straw  Gutters' 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  .ScotUnd. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Onl 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Straw  Dusters 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

.Straw  Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Strawboard  Making  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canadn,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Steam  Regulator 

Pickles,  W.  F..  Buckland,  Conn. 

Stuff  Chests 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Caoadu.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Suction  Couch 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sulphite  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Process  Engineers  Ltd..  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineeriiigand  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown.  N.Y 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited.  Brantford.  Dot. 
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Sulphate  Mill  EquipmiMit 

BovinK      Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Process  Engineers  Ltd..  Montreal,  Can, 
The  Watrous  Engin<'  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
S  ulphur 

Union  Sulphur  Go,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sulphur  Burners  ■ 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthage  Machin?  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works.  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Watertown.  N. 

Tachometers  (Hand  and  Stationary) 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,Toronto,  Ont. 
Schaetler  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Tanks 

Canadian  A llis-Ch aimers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm  .  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 

Thermometera 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Transmission  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co  ,  Chicago,  Til. 
Boving  4  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers.  Limited,  Toronto 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
lones  &  Glassro.  Montreal,  Can. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Transmission  Rope 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Traveling  Cranes 

Bletheii.  Hugh  R  ,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Trolleys 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N  Y. 
Smart-Turher  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Morris.  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 


Turbines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Atlis  Chalmers,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co..  Inc.  New  York,  N.V. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  Wurtemberg,  Germany. 

Water  Wheels 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmets,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro.  Can. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Wire  Cloth  for  Paper  Machines 
Chambers,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Henry.  Montreal,  Que 
■  Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Motitieai.  Can. 
Taylor,  J.  A.,  Montreal,  Can 
United  Wire  Works,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Westbye,  P.  P..  Peterboro,  Can. 

Waste 

Hough,  R.,  London,  England. 

Wet  Macbinas 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,'  Ltd.,  Cowansville.  P.Q. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford  Ont. 

Wood  Preparing  Machinery 

Bezner,  Albert,  290  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 

This  aims  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  products  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  who  are  urged  to  srnd  us  lists  of 
brands  and  watermarks,  as  well  as  the  headings  under  which  they  wish  lo  be  indexed.  Buyers  who  cannot  meet  their 
requirements  from  this  list,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  mills,  and  will 
gladly  furnish  full  information. 

PULP  MILLS 


Ground  Wood  Pulp 


Ltd.,  Grand  Falls,  New- 


Anglo-Newtoundland   Development  Co., 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls.  Que. 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brompton  and  E.  Angus.  Que. 

Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa,  Ont 

Bronion  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Campbell  Lumber  Co.,  Weymouth,  N.S. 

Canada  Paper  Co^  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutimi,  Que. 

Davy,  James,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

FoleT-Rieger  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Jacques-Cartier  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Montreal. 

Jonquiere  Puip  C'o.,  Ltd.,  jonquiere,  Que. 

Lake  Megantic  Pulp  Co.,  Lake  Megantic,  Que 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd..  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

MacLaren  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  James,  Buckingham,  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Nicolet  Falls  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  Nicolet  Falls,  Que. 

North  Shore  Power,  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Clarke  City. 

Northumberland  Pulp  Co..  Campbellford,  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Company,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que' 

Price-Porritt  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Rimouski,  Que. 

Reed,  A.  E.  &  Co.,  (NfidO.  Ltd.,  Bishop's  Falls.  Nfld. 

River-du-Loup  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fraserville,  Que. 


SoucT,  F.  Florentine,  Old  Lake  Road,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Sault  St*.  Marie.  Unt. 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co..  Cape  Madeleine,  Qua. 

Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Dryden,  Ont. 

Quebec  and  St.  Maurice  Industrial  Co.,  La  Tuque,  Que. 

Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Que. 

Soda  Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sulphite  Fibre 

Anglo- Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  tali,  New» 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  FalU,  Que. 
British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver*  li.C. 
Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Donnacona  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 
Edward  Partington  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.B. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Jonquiere  Palp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  ll.C. 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Que. 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


PAPER  MILLS 


Bag 


Eddy,  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  P.  Q. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Ford,  J.  St  Co.,  Port  Neuf. 

Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal,  Que. 

BIndara'  Board 

Mc Arthur.  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal. 
Blotting 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Montreal. 

Bond 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Ltd., 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills. 


Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 

Rolland  Paper  Co.,  St.  Jerome,  'Que.,  Mount  Holland,  Qua.  an4 

Montreal,  Que.  s*.- !~  • 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co..  Cornwall.  Ont. 


ook  and  LItbo 


Montreal. 

Ltd..  Montreal  &  Baauharaois. 


Que, 


Canada   Paper   Co^   Ltd..  Montreal 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.  ,Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd^  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


I 
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Dominion  Timber  Regulations 


Licenses  to  cut  timber  on  Dominion  Lands  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatcliewan, 
and  Alberta,  the  Northwest  Territories,  within  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  tract  of  three  and 
one-half  million  acres  to  be  located  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  in  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjoining  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  the  office  of  the  Dominion  Tim- 
ber Agent  for  the  district  in  which  the  berths  are  situated. 

Before  any  parcel  of  timber  is  offered  for  sale  it  shall  be  surveyed  by  a  duly  qualified 
Dominion  Land  Surveyor  into  berths  of  an  area  not  exceeding  twenty-five  square  miles,  and 
each  of  such  berths  shall  then  be  thoroughly  cruised  by  a  duly  qualified  timber  cruiser  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The  Minister  shall  then  fix  an  upset  price  at  which  the 
berth  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  no  berth  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  price  so  fixed. 

Purchases  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  under  shall  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Purchases  over  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
paid,  one-half  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  a  note  or  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining 
half  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Purcliases  over  five  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  paid  one4hird  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  and  six  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Purchases  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  one-fourth  in 
cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  tlie  pur- 
chase price,  payable  in  three,  six  and  nine  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Notes  shall  be  made  payable  at  a  bank  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  sale  is  held 
or  at  a  bank  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  Cash  payments  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  sale  in  legal 
tender  or  by  an  accepted  cheque  on  a  chartered  bank,  or  by  a  draft  issued  hy  a  chartered 
bank,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  default  is  made  in  any 
payment  required  by  this  section  the  sale  shall  he.  forfeited  and  void. 

The  purchaser  must  also  pay  the  cost  or  the  estimated  cost  of  the  survey  of  the  berth  he 
fore  a  license  is  issued. 

The  licensee  shaill  pay  an  annual  ground  rent  of  five  dollars  per  square  mile  except  for 
lands  situated  to  the  west  of  Yale,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  in  which  case  the 
yearly  ground  rent  shall  be  five  cents  per  acre. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  the  following  dues  on  timber  cut  on  his  berth  :— 

Sawn  himber,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Railway  ties,  eight  feet  long,  1^2  cents  each. 

Railway  ties,  nine  feet  long,  1%  cents  each. 

Shingle  bolts,  25  cents  per  cord. 

And  5  per  cent,  on  the  S'ale  of  rM  other  products  of  the  berth. 


Timber  Permits 


Yearly  permits  are  granted  to  settlers,  mine  operators  and  others  on  application  fo  tlie 
Dominion  '^'mber  Agents,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa, 
December  20th,  1912. 


W.  W.  Cory 

Deputy  Minister. 
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PAPER  MILLS— Continued 


Bristol 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal  &  Toronto. 


Kraft 


Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  Anxu:.,  Que. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.  Ltd.,  Dryden,  Ont. 
WayagamacK  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers.  Que. 


Bulldinft  and  Sheatblnii 

Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 
Britith  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd..  Vancouver.  B.C. 
Eastern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basil.  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Co.,  Ltd..  Campbellford.  Ont. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

jonouiere  Pulp  Co.  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Ford,  R.  &  Son.  Port  Neuf.  Que. 

Laurvntide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Ale«.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Wallter,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Cardboard  Specials 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Macleod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool.  N.S. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills.  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R..  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Eddy,  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.  Ltd.,  Canada  Life  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 

Carpat  Linlnft 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  S  t  Basile,  Que 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co..  Ltd..  Campbellford.  Ont. 
Western  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Coated 


Ritchie  &  Ramsav,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Georgetown  Coating  Mills,  Ltd.,  Georgetown,  Ont. 

National  Paper  Co.,  Valley  field.  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Corrugated  Paper 

Laxier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto, 


Leather  Friction  Board 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Neva 


Anglo-Newfoundland   Development  Co.,   Ltd.    Grand  Falls,  New" 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  "Canada  Brand." 

Crabtree  and  Son,  Edwin  Crabtree  Mills,  Quebec 

Donnacona  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Frances,  Ont. 

Laurentlde  Co..  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.  Lt4*,  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Rooflnc 


Ont. 


Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Baaile,  Que 

Ford.  Joseph  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  Rowland  and  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Bazile,  Que. 

Walker.  J.  R.  &  Co.,  3S  Common,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Straw  Board 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Basile.  Que. 

Ford.  J.  &  Co..  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Lazier  Paper  Mills.  Ltd..  Belleville. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd..  Merritton.  Ont. 

McArthur.  A.  &  Co..  Montreal,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electnc  Co.,  Campbellford.  Ont. 
Trent  River  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Frankford,  Ont. 
Trent  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Glenmiller,  Ont. 


Cover 


Canada   Paper  C«.,   Ltd.,    Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.  Ltd.,  Hull.  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co  .  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Taa 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
Eddy,  The  E.  B.  Co..  Ltd., 
J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa.  Ont. 


Toronto.  Ont. 
Hull.  Que. 


Envelope 


Den  Valley  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd,  St.  Catherines.  Ont. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co^  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


Tissue  and  Toilet 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B..  Ltd..  Hull.  Que. 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Intcrlake  Tissue  Mills,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

Wilson,  J.  C.  Ltd..  01  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal, 


Que 


Felts 


Bird.  F.  W.  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co^  Ltd..  St.  Basile.  Que 

McArthur.  A.  Si  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd..  Campbellford. 
Western  Paper  Mills.  Ltd..  Vancouver.  B.C. 


Fibre 

^      Canada  Piper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

m     Dominion  Paper  Co.,    Montreal,  Que. 

B     Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Merritton,  Ont 

Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 

Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  Montreal,  Que. 

Fibre  Board  Boxes 

■k     Hinne  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 

riour  Sacks 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Merritton.  Ont. 
^     Wilson,  J.  C,  Ltd..  01  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal. 


Glazed 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


tanCinft 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Wall  Board 

Beaver  Co.,  Ltd.,  Beaverdalc,  Que. 
Bishoprick  Wallboard  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


Wood  Board 

Beaver  Co.  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa. 

Brompton  Pulp  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd..  Hull.  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Campbellford,  Ont 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  B.C. 

Wilson.  J.  C..  Ltd..  61  St.  Alexander  St..  Montreal  Que 


Wrapping 

Booth.  J.  R..  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Canada  F>per  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

Dominion  Paper  Co..  Montreal.  Que. 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  Rowland,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Gore  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Dundas,  Ont. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Laurentlde  Co.,  Ltd..  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Monreal  and  Toronto. 

See  alto  Kraft. 

Writing 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Ltd..  Beaubarnols.  Que. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co..  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF 
ONTARIO 


is  rich  in  timber,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resources. 

Ontario  has  large  areas  of  White  Pine  and  other  valuable  timbers,  her  timber 
products  last  year  representing  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  Canada. 

Ontario  has  pulpwood  areas  practically  illimitable,  and  offers  a  great  field  for 
those  desirous  of  embarking  in  the  pulp  and  paper-making  industry. 

Ontario  has  innumerable  waterfalls  capable  of  supply'ng  power  for  all  manu- 
facturing purposes,  which  are  obtainable  on  reasonable  terms,  subject  to  develop- 
ment. 

Ontario  has  large  puip  and  paper  mills  in  operation  at  Ottawa,  Sturgeon  Palls, 
Spanish  River  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Dryden  and  large  plants  are  under  construction 
at  Abitibi  on  the  Temiskaraing  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and  Fort  Frances  on 
the  Rainy  River. 

Ontario  is  traversed  East  and  West  by  three  great  transcontinental  railways, 
and  North  and  South  by  three  others. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  Ontario's  great  resources  and  the  advantages  offered 
for  large  wood-using  industries  apply  to 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 

Toronto 
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N^aper  Mill  Agents  and  Commission  Merchants 


lary,  Alta. 

DavU,  W.  D.  &  Co..  3rd  Street,  W.,  and  7th  Avenue. 
John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Tee*  &  PerMC. 
onton,  Alta. 
Teet  &  PerMe. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
atoon.  Alta. 
Teet  &  Perite. 
:ou*er.  B.C. 
Brake,  Crecdon  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mitchell  Bros.,  123  Cordova  E. 
^mith,  Davidson  &  Wright, 
oria,  B.C. 
Mitchell  Bro*.,  8  Baition. 


Vltia  Jaw,  Saek. 
Tee*  &  Pertee. 


Vfo 


Ma 


Ma 


oa.  Saak. 

Teet  &  Perue. 
ilpct,  Man. 
larber  &  Ellit. 

lark  Broa.  &  Co.,  Ltd..  143  Portage, 
tatcltffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
-ludton  Paper  Co. 
Cilgour  Bros. 

klartin,  John,  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  319  William. 
McAllister  &  Watts. 

ilcFarlane,  Son  St  Hodgson,  Bannatyne  and  Adelaide 
Pees  &  Persse. 

ohn  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
ohn.  ~N.B. 

chofield  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  2d-30  Prince  William, 
ton.  N.B. 
teid,  F.  P.  &  Co. 
ai,  N.S. 


pattern  Supply  &  Paper  Co., 
atter,  N.,  104  i  Windsor. 
Jlen.  T.  C.  &  Co. 
Glaagow,  N.S. 
IcGregor,  R.  &  Co. 
•ton.  Ont. 

iendry,  J.  A.,  87S  Princess. 


28  Bedford  Row 


Hmmllton,  Ont. 

Buntin,  Gillies  &  Co..  Ltd.,  John  and  Jackson. 
Powit,  A.,  44  King  E. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Barnard,  W.  R.,  374  Bank  St. 

Reid.  C.  De  WoU. 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Barber-Ellis  Co.,  Ltd.,  71  Wellington  Street.  W. 

Jrown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  61  Wellington  Street,  W. 

3untin,  Reid  Co.,  13  Colborne. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  112  Bay  Street. 

Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fisher.  E.  W.,  215  Victoria. 

Gaine,  T.  &  Son,  124  Richmond  W. 

Gage,  W.  J.  Co.,  Ltd.,  84  Spadina  Ave. 

Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co.,  McICinnon  Building. 

Howell,  G.  A.  Co.,  10  Wellington  E. 

Livingstone,  H.  E.  &  Co.,  80  George. 

McNairn,  J.  H.,  6  Jarvis. 

Thorne,  A.  M.  &  Co.,  46  Colborne  Street 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd.,  415  King  W. 

Waters  Bros..  33  Front  E. 

Whyte,  Alex.,  64  Wellington  Street,  W. 

Wilkinson,  E.  H.,  Telephone  Building. 
Montreal,  Qua. 

Dawson,  W.  V.  &  Co.,  17  De  Bresoles. 
Dickinson,  John  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  216  Lemoine. 
Little,  T.  B.  &  Co.,  ?3  Cote. 

Lloyd,  Ed.,  Ltd.,  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Buildine 
McFarlanc,  Son  &  Hodgson,  14  St.  Alexander. 
Reid,  C.  DeWolf,  Herald  Bidg. 
Robertson  &  Parker,  St.  Paul. 
Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son,  14  St.  Vincent. 
Smith,  Howard,  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  138  McGill 
Quebec,  Que. 

Andrews,  F.  H.  &  Son,  64  St.  Paul. 
Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son.  36  St.  Paul. 
ForeUn 

Salomon  Si  Co.,  Felix,  New  York  City, 

Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Castle,  Gotheil  &  Overton,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Churchill  &  Sim,  Clements  Lane,  London,  E.C-,  Eng. 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  1  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co.,  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York. 

Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co.,  New  York.  N.Y. 


WANT  AND  FOR  SALE 


3U 
1 
i 


ERINTENDENT  with  extensive  experience  in 
ge  and  fast  mills,  now  engaged  as  night  super- 
endent  in  large  United  States  mill,  seeks  a  new 
at  as  superintendent  or  assistant.  Can  furnish 
it  of  references. — Apply  Box  101,  Pulp  and  Paper 
igazine. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Advertisers 


Unpaged  advertisements  appear  in  every  other  issue 


See  Classified  List  on  page  51 


A 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co   62 

Albertson,  D.  J   64 

Ambursen    Hydraulic  Construc- 
tion Co.  Ltd   11 

Ayers,  Ltd   60 


B 

Badische  Co  

Bates  &  Innes   68 

Barker,  E.  R   64 

Becker  &  Co   62 

Beloit  Iron  Works   14 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Ltd  

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd. ...  10 

Bertrams,  Ltd   2 

Bezner,  Albert                .    46 

Black-Clawson  Co   60 

Blethen,  Hugh  R   318 

Bredt,  F.  &  Co   60 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co  

Boving  &  Co.  of  Can  ,  Ltd   8 

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Ltd  


C 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co   18 

Cameron  Machine  Co   63 

Canadian  Barker  Co.,  Ltd   6 

Canadian    Boomer   and  Boschert 

Press  Co   8 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.  11 


Canadian  Westinghouse  Comoany,  Ltd.  9 
Capital  Wire  Cloth  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  63 


Carthage  Machine  Co  

Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton  

Chambers,  Ltd  11,  67 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co   62 

China  Clay  Co   318 

Christie  George,  Ltd   60 

Churchill  &  Sim  

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co   7 

Crossley  T.  L   66 


D 

Dean  &  Son   18 

DeCew,  J.  A   65 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd   2 

Dillon  Machine  Co   16 

Dominion  Belting  Co   63 

Dominion  Pulp  Woods  Limits. . .  54 


E 

Eaton  &  Brownell   64 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co   66 


F 

Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co  .  10 


G 

Glena  Falls  Machine  Works   59 


H 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Ltd   14 

Hardy,  Geo.  F   64 

Harmon  Machine  Co   59 

Hartig,  Hugo   63 

Hay  Knife  Co.,  Peter,  Ltd  

Hersey,  Milton  Co   65 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co   63 

Hough,  R   71 

Huyck.  F.  C.  Sons   12 

J 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co   59 

Jenckes  Machine  Co   ig 

Johnson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  C.  H   18 

Johnson  Chas   4 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons.  Co   17 

Jones  &  Glassco   13 

K 

Kimball,  Herbert  S   49 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co..  Ltd   61 


L 

Laliberte  &  Marquis   64 

Lauderburn,  D.  E   64 

Lawrence  Machine  Co   65 

Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co. 

Little,  Arthur  D.,  Inc   65 

Lombard  &  Co   13 


M 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg  Co.... 
Marshall  &  Co..  Ltd.,  T.  J  


Marx.  J  &  C   57 

Meincke.  C.  A.  &  Co. 

Moore  &  White  Co. .  .  .  .  ['  15 


N 

National  Paper  Co   16 

Northern  Crane  Works  Ltd  

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Can.  Ltd  9 

O 

Ontario  Pulp  Wood  Limits   66 


P 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co   68 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co  ... .  64 

Parsons  Trading  Co   18 

Penmans,  Limited   15 

Pickles,  W.  F   68 

Porritt  &  Son,  Joseph  

Prather,  H.  B   64 

Prestons   Digester    Lining  Co., 

Ltd     16 

Pringle,  T.  &  Sons   64 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd   65 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  Ltd   67 

Pullan,  E   63 

Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co ,   6i 


Quebec  &  St.  Maurice  Ind.  Co..  68 


R 

Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  & 

Iron  Co   2 

Riordan  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  62 
RoUand  Paper  Co.  Ltd   62 


S 

Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix   68 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works  17 

Scandinavian  Amer.  Trading  Co  59 
Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co 

Schlick,  Leo   64 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co   60 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co  ,  Ltd...  5 

Smart  Turner  Machine  Co   68 

Smith.  S   Morgan  Co   59 

Snell.  Samuel  Co  

Spencer,  J.  H.  &  Sons.'.  .* .  .' . . .' ."  7 

Stancliffe  Estates  Co,,  Ltd   68 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.  64 

Storrer,  H.  F   ..... 

T 

Taylor.  J.  A  

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works  

Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co   7 


U 

Union  Sulphur  Co   61 

United  Alkali  Co  

V 

Valley  Iron  Works   50 

Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd   63 

Voith,  J.  M   12 


W 

Wallace,  Jos.  H.  &  Co   64 

Walmsley.  Charles  &  Co  .  Ltd . .  4 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd  7 

Westbye,  P.  P  

Whitaker  Paper  Co   62 

Wilson-Paterson  Co  

Winn  &  Holland  
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Telephone  JJJJ  Broad  Cable  Address:  "UGERLOF  NEW  YORK" 

Scandinavian-American 
Trading  Company 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING  -  NEW  YORK 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOD  PULP 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND 

PAPER  MILL  SUPPLIES 

HANS  LAGERLOF,  PRES. 


90%  Efficiency 

FROM 

Smith  Hydraulic  Turbines 


Refuse  Conveyor  with  Fire  Pit  and  Protecting  Wall 

Protect  Your  Plant 

JEFFREY 
REFUSE  CONVEYERS 

ARE  CHEAP  INSURANCE 

They  carry  your  Cuttings,  Slabs  and  Sawdust 
far  from  the  Mill  to  a  Wall  Protected  Fire  Pit 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  98-5,  which  we  know 
will  be  of  interest  to  you 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co. 

Canadian  Branch  and  Warerooms— MONTREAL 


<!> 
<$> 

<$> 
<$> 
<$> 


I 


ONE  OF  SEVERAL  UNITS  EACH 

900  H.P.  under  110  feet  head,  250  R.P.M. 
Now  Driving  PULP  GRINDERS 

Recent  Tests  show  Efficiencies  of  from  89%  to  over 

90%  at  Part  Gate 
TURBINES  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  FOR  HEADS 
FROM  S  FEET  TO  650  FEET 


SEND  FOR   BULLETIN  F 


S.  Morgan  Smith  &  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
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FOURDRINIER  MACHINE  WIRES 

TO  210  INCHES  WIDE 

With  special  seams  and  edges.    Noted  for  long  life,  smooth  running,  fine  finish. 

CYUNDER  COVERS 
GEORGE  CHRISTIE,  Umited      "™  T  tayLor  "^^ 

GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND  22  Si.  Fraacai*  Xariw  Street,  MONTREAL 


  THE   

BLACK  -  CLAWSON 

COMPANY 
HAMILTON,  OHIO  U.S.A. 

Build  the  PAPER  MACHINERY 
hat  reduces  the  COST,  increases 
PRODUCTION  and  produces 
PAPER  or  BOARD  of  SUPERIOR 
quality.  —  Inquire  and  let  us  tell 
you  why. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

t 

* 

I  ~:  HI        SCOTT'S  IMPROVED  RECOVERY  SYSTEMS  FOR 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


SODA,  SULPHATE  &  SULPHITE 

spent  Liqpors  give  the  Maximum  Economy  and  Efficiency 


The  PRINCIPLE, 
The  CONSTRUCTION, 
The  RESULT 

IS  RIGHT 


The  DESIGN, 
The  OPERATION, 


Complete  installations  made  by  '  'The  Firm  With  The  Experience" 

ERNEST  SCOTT  &  CO.   Manufacturing  Engineers 


i 

J 


FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 


and  G.P.O.  BOX  2803,  MONTREAL 


AYERS  LIMITED 
Lachute  Mills 
P.O. 


Establis&ed 


Established  1808 


MARK 


* 

I  FELTS    ^  „ 

♦    ^      ^ta^^^M    A  REGISTERED 

I  FOR  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS 

I  JOSEPH  PORRITT  &  SONS  Ltd, 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Branch  of  Porritt  &  Spencer  Limited 

Helmshore,  Manchester,  England 

All  kinds  Woollen,  Linen  and  Cotton 
Cloths  for  Mechanical  Purposes  .  . 

Agents  for  Canada  and  United  States. 

BREDT  &  CO.,  240  Water  Street 

^  NEW  YORK 
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—THE— 

JOUmL  or  COMMERCE 

Daily  and  weekly  summaries  of  the 
general  dry-goods,  woolen  and  worst- 
ed, cotton,  knit-goods,  yam  and  raw 
material  markets  of  Canada,  Great 
Britain,    United   States   and  other 
leading  markets  of  the  world. 

The  Business  Man's  Daily 

The    only    Canadian    daily  paper 
giving   this   service   to   the  textile 
and  allied  trades. 

Other  features  include — general  news  summary,  banking,  insurance,  finance  and  the 
domestic  and  foreign  'commercial  markets.    Special  departments  devoted  to  each  of 
these  under  the  direction  of  trained  and  well-known  journalists. 

Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year.   One  cent  per  copy. 

The  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE 

Hon.  W.  S.  FIELDING, 

tEditor-in-Chief 

:  :  Publishing  Company,  Limited  :  : 

35-45  St.  Alexander  St.       -       -      MONTREAL,  Canada 

J.  e.  ROSS,  M.A., 

Managing  Editor 

J,  J.  HARPELL,  B.A. 

Business  Manager 

****************************************** 

*  * 

*  .  __  _    * 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co.  I  I  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.  | 

R  *     *  M.  4, 


Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 

Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The  Largest  Sulphur 
Mine  in  the  World. 

if  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 

Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 
Main  Offices : 


LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Whitehall  Bldg.,   17  Battery  Place 
NEW  YORK 

¥*************************************>^i 


I 

*  * 

*    ♦ 

*  ♦ 

*  iji 

*  Colors,  Dyestuffs  and  Chemicals  I 

^  For  Paper  Makers  |! 

i  SULPHATE  ALUMINA  I 
I         CHINA  CLAY  | 

*  .  .  * 

I  Casein,  Soda  Ash, Bleaching  Powder  | 

I  VEGETABLE  TALLOW  I 

^  For  Preventing  Foaml  ^ 

I  AURAMINE  NEWS  BLUE  I 
I       VICTORIA  BLUE  t 

* 

I 
* 
* 

I 
♦ 

I 


BISMARCK  BROWN 


I 


Shades  promptly  matched  in  our  Laboratory  f 
*****************************************^ 
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Bay  State  Paper  Co.  Div. 
Smith,  Dixon  Co.  Div. 


Boston,  Mass 
Baltimore,  Md 


Tlie  Wiiitalcer  Paper  Co. 
Tlie  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Distributors  in  the  United  States  of  Canadian  Paper  Mill  Products 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited 

HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 


General  Office$ 

384  St.  Paul  St. 

Montreal,  P.Q. 


Mills  at 

St.  Jerome  and 

Mont  Rolland,  P.Q. 


Makers  of 

Superfine  Linen  Record,  Earnscliffe  Linen  Bond, 
Standard    Pure    Linen,    Rolland  Parchment, 
Empire  Linen  Bond,  Crown  Linen,  Colonial  Bond, 
Provincial  Bond,  Mount  Royal  Bond. 
These  Papers  are  Standard  in  their  respective  grades 
Samples  furnished  on  request 


The  Riordon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited 

Montreal 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

Sulphite  Fibre  Wood  Pulp 

IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
Capacity  -    -    -    -  50,000  tons  per  year 

Easy  Bleaching  and  Strong  Grades 


ABITIBI  POWER  AND  PAPER 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

NUMBER  1, 
GROUNDWOOD  SPRUCE  PULP 


General  Office 


Power  Building,  Montreal  ^ 


Milla,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario 


Prime  Canadian  Spruce  Puipi 


^  CHICOUTIMI,  P.Q., 


Supplied  by  the 


CANADA  « 

I      CHICOUTIMI  PULP  i 

I  Company  ♦ 

I  PRODUCTION:  « 

I       ABOUT  100,000  TONS  \ 


I  SOLE  AGENTS: 

I       BECKER  &  COMPANY,  Limited 
I  64  Cannon  St.,         -         -        -  London 
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I  HUGO  HARTIG  i 

i  I 

I  Wood  Pulp  I 

I  of  all  kinds  | 

*  f 

I  Chief  Offices :  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm,  ♦ 

*  Gothenburg,  Milan.  | 

* 
* 

^       ^^^^.^    ^  ^..^w.,    ^     ^ —  4, 

I  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York  * 

£  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA  | 

*   * 


* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 


CAPITAL  "  Wires  are  Good  Wires 


We  solicit  a  trial  order 


Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 


17  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IS  BUILT  INTO  OUR 

SLITTING  AND  REWINDING 
MACHINES 

CAMERON  MACHINE  CO.,BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


TOWNSEND   ELECTROLYTIC  CELL  I 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 

♦♦♦♦♦♦*4'****4"l'4'4'4"H'*4"l'**4'*4'*4'*4»4'<M»*«M>4'*4"l' 


2500-5000  Ampere  Units.  Licenses  Granted, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Bleach.  Chlorine  for  Ores. 

Canadian  Patents,  91939,  105088,  105089 

HOOKER  ELECTROCHEMICAL  COMPANY 

40  WALL  STREET     -      NEW  YORK 


>M'«M>4"I'*4"I'*4'4'<I'4'*4'4"H"I"H"M'4'*4'4'*'H'4'«I"H>4'**4'<H> 

The  PULP  AND  PAPER   TRADING  CO.  | 
Temple  Court  Building,  New  York  City  ♦ 
DEALERS   IN  || 

Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds  | 

PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION  * 


MAPLE  LEAF  ♦ 


♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 

■i* 

l><i>4>«i>4><i><l><i>4"i><l>4"i><l><»4>4>4>4>4><i><i>4>4>4'«4"i>4>4'4>4>4>4>4>4"i><»4>4"i* 


STITCHED  COTTON  DUCK 

BELTING 
DOMINION  BELTING  CO.,  LTD. 

HAMILTON,      -  CANADA 


E.PULLAN, 


490  Adelaide  St.  W  ..  4. 

TORONTO  ♦ 

Largest  Paper  Stock  Dealer  in  Canada  ^ 

RAGS  AND  PAPER  STOCK  GRADED  t 

TO     SUIT     MILL      REQUIREMENTS  I 

Correspondence  Solicited  ^ 
♦•M.4i4i4i4.4.4i4,4i4.4,4,4,4.4,4.4,4,4.4,4,4„i,4.4,4,i|.4,4,4.4,4,4„|,4,4.4,4. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


The  Capital  Wire  Cloth 
&  Mfg.  Co.y  Limited 


Manufacturers  of 


Fourdrinier  Wires 


— and- 


4* 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

I 
♦ 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

t 

t 
* 

t 
* 
* 

* 
* 

****************************************** 


Paper  Mill 
Wire  Cloth 

of  every  description 


DANDY  ROLLS  and 
CYLINDER  ROLLS 

repaired  and  recovered 


OTTAWA, 


Canada 


4^  *§*  4*  4* 'J^'J*     "fr^^     4*  4*  4*  ^  4*  'J' ^'4' 4*4* *I*  4*  "fr 


We  Guarantee  our 

--SIZINGS  ■- 

to  be  absolutely  clean 


♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

*  T 

I  Our  Vera  Paper  Size  | 

^  is  purest,  strongest  and  highest  free  j| 

*  rosin  size  made.    We  can  furnish  you  * 

*  with  an  ideal  rosin  size  and  apparatus  * 
^  to  use  same.  ^ 

f  Our  Vera  Mill  Size  | 

is  the  best  soluble  paper  makers'  rosin  X 

size  made.    Ready  to  use  in  cold  or  T 

warm  water  in  the  ordinary  way  with-  A 

out  apparatus.    Gives  better  satisfac-  f) 

tion  and  is  more  economical  than  mill  T 

made  size.  •{• 

Our  sizings  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  process  and  ^ 

we  guarantee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  without  the  * 

least  speck  of  impurity  in  the  same,  preventing  thereby  4* 

black  specks  in  the  paper.  * 

We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars.  * 

VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  | 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED  f 
FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT. 
NORTH  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A.  STONEHAM,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

****************************************4^ 


* 
* 
* 
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* 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


Complete  Paper,  Box  Board,  Pulp  and 
Coating  Mills  and  Wood  Rooms.  Econ- 
omies in  Cost  of  Production.  Studies 
and  Reports  on  Industrial  Plants.  Effi- 
ciency of  Operation.  Efficiency  of 
Equipment.  Power,  Heating,  Drying, 
Ventilating,  Lighting  and  Handling 
Materials  for  Industrial  Plants  of  all 
kinds. 

OFFICE  OF  H.  B.  PRIIIIEII 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING 

CLEVKLAND,  OHIO 


PULP  and  PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Albertson, 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

305  E.  Main  St.  Confederation  Life  BIdg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.   -    Toronto,  Ont. 


rrn  c  uADnv  M.Am,  soc,  m.e. 

IjLU.  r  .  HAKU  I  ,  M.Can.  Soc,  C.E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water 
Power  Developments. 

Langdon  Building,  309  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Hydraulic  De- 
velopments, Power 
Plants,  Reports,  Con- 
sultation. 

JOS.  H.WALLACE&CO. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 
Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 
Salisbury  House,  London,  E.C. 


C.  E.  Ealon,  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.E.    J.  P.  Brownell,  C.E 

EATON  &  BROWNELL 

Consulting  Engineers  &  Architects 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Electric 
Power  Development,  Examination  o(  Properties, 
Consultation  Reports 
SMITH  BLDG-  WATERTOWN,  N.Y. 


E.  R.  BARKER 

Engineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc 

Plans,  estiinate.s  and  operation  of  Sulphite 
Mills,  Bleaching  Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine 
Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda  Plants.  Re- 
covery of  By-Products. 

79  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


G.  D.  Jenssen  &  Co. 

89  State  Street  -  Boston,  Mass. 

MILL  ARCHITECTS 
And  ENGINEERS 

SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operation  and 
construction  of  old  and  new  mills 

Thome   Reclaiming   System.        Vacuum  Systems 
Cooking  Processes.    Pyrites  Burner  Plants 
Tower  Systems 


—  Forest    Engineer  =^ 

LAUDERIBURN,  D.  E.,  Forest 
Engineer.  Timber  Estimates, 
Forest  Surveys  and  Maps, 
Room  6030,  Metropolitan  Life 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


In  Replying  to  Advertisements 
Please  Mention 


"  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  " 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE    MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid   Systems,   Sulphur  Burners 
Reclaimers,  Digester  Linings,  and 
Bricks 

SULPHITE  MILL  SPECIALISTS 


Leo  Schlick,  M.E. 

CONSULTING 
ENGINEER. 


Mitscherlich  Sulphite  Mills 
Straw  Board  Mills 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Steam  Plant 

Waste  Heat  and  Waste 
Fibre  Recovery 
Reports 

Estimates 
WESTMINSTER  HOTEL, 

240  Jarvis  St.,  -  Toronto,  OnL 

PHONE    ADELAIDE  3720. 


PAPER  MAKERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Kalamazoo,  Mich,  Easton,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


Loading  Clay  by  an  endless  belt,  Fowey.  —  Monthly  Cargoes  to  principal  ports» 
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Milton  Hersey  Co.,  Ltd. 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Ghemista 

Dr.  Milton  L.  Hersey,  President 

Provincial  Analyst  (Quebec  Govt.) 

Chemical,  l^lectrical  and  Mec^hanical 
Tests  of  all  IMaterials. 

Head  Office  : 
171  St.  James  St..       -  Montreal 


J.  A.  DeCEW 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

M.A.  Inst.  Chem.  Eng.  A.M.,  Can.  Soc.  C.E. 
Investigations  and  Processes  in  Paper,  Sulphite, 
Sulphate,  Soda  Fiber 

Room903,  McGill  Building,  MONTREAL 


T.  LINSEY  CROSSLEY 

Engineering  Chemist 
PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 
318  LAGAUCHETIERE  ST.,  W. 
MONTREAL 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PAPER  MILL 

Completely  equipped  for  the 
investigation  of  paper  mak- 
ing problems  on  a  semi- 
commercial  scale. 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  Inc. 

Chemists  &  Engineers 
93  BROAD  STREET  -  BOSTON 


THE  LEHMANN  SCREEN  Handles 
all  classes  of  stock 


PROCESS  ENGINEERS  LIMITED 


McGILL  BUILDING 


MONTREAL,  Que. 


Largest  output.  Very  clean  screening.  Highest 
utilization  of  screening  surface.  Absolutely 
silent  action.  No  vibrating  parts  in  the  Pulp. 
Screening  Drum  non-vibrating.  No  string  for- 
mation.   No  stuffing  boxes. 


MADE    IN    ENGLAND  BY 

J.  MARX  &  CO.      rNc%TERs    LONDON,  E.C. 


* 

EMERSON  * 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Beating  and  Washing 
Engines 


* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
♦ 
* 
+ 


LAWRENCE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

LAWRENCE  -  -  -  MASS. 


Paper  Mill  Machinery  * 

* 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Lawrence  Centrifugal  Pumps 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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On  a  Pedestal 

Those  things  we  value  most 
highly,  as  symbolizing  the  best 
in  Art,  in  Science  or  in  Litera- 
ture, are  fittingly  placed  upon 
a  pedestal,  where  we  can  look 
up  to  them. 

Figuratively  speaking,  we  also  place  upon  the 
pedestal  of  our  imagination,  those  high  ideals,  those 
lofty  aspirations,  by  which,  in  our  more  thoughtful 
moments,  we  would  wish  to  guide  our  conduct. 

Among  those  guiding  principles,  why  not  place 
upon  a  pedestal  of  its  own,  an  ideal  that  may  be 
better  described  as  "Canada  First,"  rather  than 
"Made  in  Canada." 

The  "  Made  in  Canada  "  movement  stands  for  far 
more  than  mere  commercial  patriotism.  Pride  of 
country,  pride  of  national  resources,  pride  of 
national  accomplishment  in  the  realms  of  literature, 
art  and  science,  pride  of  virile  citizenship,  and  pride 
of  national  destiny,  are  all  embraced  within  the 
broad  sweep  of  this  deep-seated  and  soul -stirring 
movement. 

Future  generations  will  look  back  to  1915  as  an 
epoch  marking  year  in  Canada's  history  if  you,  in 
common  with  all  her  citizens,  will  only  resolve, 
from  this  day  forward,  to  be  guided  by  the  motto 


"Canada  First" 
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Barber  Paper  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont.  Montrose  Paper  Mill,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Montrose  Power  Plant,  Merritton,  Ont. 


St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill,  Mille  Roches,  Ont.  Barber  Coating  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 

LIMITED 


General  Offices : 

TELEPHONE  BUILDING 


TORONTO.  Canada 
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I  PANZL'S  PATENTED 

S  LINING  COMPOSITION 

I  is  the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

I  LINING  of  SULPHITE  PULP  DIGESTERS 

I  and  ACID  RECLAIMING  TANKS 

%  Panzl  Linings  are  Safest 

❖  ;;  and  Most  Durable 


They  are  really  acid-proof  and  practically  in- 
destructible. 

All  digesters  lined  with  Panzl's  patented  composition, 
now  as  tight  and  in  as  good  condition  after  years  of 
continuous  use  as  they  ever  were,  no  leaks,  no 
repairs. 

Panzl  Linings  can  be  made  considerably  thinner  than 
the  other  linings,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
digesters. 

The  composition  and  the  system  of  Panzl  Linings  are 
Patented  in  all  countries  where  wood  pulp  is  being  manu- 
factured by  the  sulphite  process.  The  Panzl  U.S.  Patents 
have  been  adjudicated  to  be  valid  in  law  and  wholly 
independent  of  all  prior  patents  relating  to  linings  of 
digesters. 


For  information  and  estimates,  address 

PANZL  DIGESTER  LINING  CO. 

505  Washington  Ave.       -       Muskegon,  Mich. 
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We  Can   Ship  Promptly 

And  Solicit  Your  Order* 
for 


— IN— 


Spruce 
Banksian  Pine 
White  Pine 


AND 


i  Birch  B 

m  m 

3  S  S  SB  S  £  S  SB  SB  9  S  @    S  S  @  @  S  ffl  S  ffl  SB  ffi  ffl 

Brown  Corporation 

Limited 
KRAFT  PULP  AND  LUMBER 
MILLS    AT    LA   TUQUE,  P.Q. 
Office        .         -         -        Portland,  Maine 


♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
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♦ 
♦ 

I 

♦ 

i 
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THE  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  CO. 

LIMITED. 

DARLEY  DALE        -        -  ENGLAND 

J.  H.  DAWSON,  Man.  Dir. 


BEST  ENGLISH  from  our  celebrated  Darley  Dale 
PULP  STONES  Quarries  as  supplied  to  the 
Canadian  Market  Prices   and   particulars  on  application 


Liebers  Code  Used 


Telegraphic  Address,  "Stanclifte,"  Twodales,  England 


<» 

<§> 

<S> 

<$> 

<@> 

<§> 

<§> 

<$> 

<$> 

<§> 

€> 

<@> 

€> 

GUARANTEED 


FELTS 

for  Pulp  and  Paper  Machines  | 


BATES  &    INNES,  Limited  | 

Carleton  Place  •  Ontario  J 


The  Pickle  Automatic  Steam  Regulator 

Saves  steam 


breaks  at  the  calenders. 

This  regulator  gives  you  a 
higher  and  more  uniform 
finished  paper  with  less  cal- 
endering. 

W.  F.  PICKLES 

BUCKLAND  CONN. 
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Did  You  Know  I 

that  we  are 
making  all 
kinds  of  .  . 


Centrifugal, 

Steam  and 
Power  Pumps?  % 


HAMILTON 


The  Smart -Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.  1 


CANADA  % 


VOL.  XIII. 


MONTREAL,  JUNE  1st,  1915 


No.  11 
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For  a  Heavy  Drive 


Where  Non-slip  is  Essential  I 

is 

We  make  this  heavy  cast  iron  centre  hard  ^ 

wood  rim  split  pulley.    In  it  you  have  all  the  ^ 

positiveness  of  a  keyed  hub,  plus  the  benefits  ^ 

of  the  increased  belt  surface  from  the  hard  g 

wood  rim.  ^ 

The  [rims  are  bolted  throughout  trans- 

versly  as  well  as  being  bolted  to  pads  on  ends  ^ 
of  arms,  thus  providing  the  IDEAL  PULLEY 
for  Heavy  Drives. 


Made  in  any  size  up  to  20  feet  diameter 

In  use  in  many  of  the  Largest  Mills 

Try  One,  for  a  Hard  Drive 


SOLE  MAKERS— 


Dodge  Manufacturing  Co,,  Limited 

TORONTO  MONTREAL 


351 

"Lannoye"  j 

The  name  of  a  Pul per—the  most  efficient  | 

Pulper  ever  invented.     A  pul  per  that  per-  | 

fectly  defibres  all  paper  stock  without  injury  | 

to  the  fibre  I 

Our  success  in  selling  the  LANNOYE  PULPER  is  its  | 

best  recommendation.     There  is  a  place  in  YOUR  ^ 

mill  for  one  I 


Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  &  Iron  Company  1 

r 

WORCESTER      -      MASSACHUSETTS  \ 
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BATHURST  SULPHITE 

LONG  COOK  SEMI-MITSCHERLICH  BLEACHED 
STRONG  EASY  BLEACHING 

Made  only  from  clean  selected  black  spruce — our  lower  grades  of  spruce 
and  all  our  fir  or  balsam  used  for  other  products 


BEHIND  OUR  NEW  PULP 

is  a  widely  known  manufacturing  reputation  in  numerous  lines 
of  forest  products  both  in  United  States  and  Canada. 

2,800  square  miles  of  the  best  spruce  timber  land. 

A   most   modern   plant    involving   many   new   processes  and 
patents. 

A  staff  of  the  best  sulphite  pulp  engineers  available. 

A  combination  of  wide,  scientific  and  practical  experience. 


BATHURST    LUMBER    COMPANY  LIMITED 

PULP    AND    PAPER  DIVISION 
BATHURST,  N.B. 

CANADA 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


Interior  of  the  MACHINE  ROOM  of  MESSRS.  EDWARD  LLOYD,  LTD.,  SITTINGBOURNE,  ENG., 
containing  the  last  two  machines  supplied  to  this  Company  by  Cha?  Walmslev  &  Co  ,  Ltd. 


These  "Walmsley"  Fast  News  Machines  are  175  inches  wide,  and  are  making  paper  at  OVER 
600  FEET  PER  MINUTE,  with  an  OUTPUT  OF  500  TONS  NEWS  PRINT  WEEKLY.  The 
machines  are  equipped  with  the  Lloyd  and  Hutchison  Patent  Drive.    This  patent  device  is  controlled 
by  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  dispenses  entirely  with  Friction  Clutches  and  Gear  Wheels. 

Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd. 

PAPER   MAKERS'  ENGINEERS 


Head  Offices, 

ATLAS  WORKS 

Branch, 

WOOD  STREET 


BURY    -  England 

Codes,  WESTERN  UNION,  A. B.C.   5th  EDITION, 
MCNEILL'S  1908 


Telegrams,  "PUMPS,  BURY." 


Telephone,   BURY  4<JSJ 


SPECIALTIES- 

Complete  Paper  Mill  Plants 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 


o           ¥^  •              Norway,  Sweden  and  Finleuid : 
Variable  Speed  Enclosed  Steam  Engines     ^        £j£       _  Christiania 
Cone  Beaters  for  News  Stock 
Slitting  and  Re-Reeling  Machines 

Beating  and  Refining  Engines  CANADA: 

Super  Calenders  CHARLES  JOHNSON 

Buffing  Machines,  etc.,  etc.  sT.  henry,  Montreal 
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We  specialize— 

In  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Machinery 
therefore  our  service  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  you. 


It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  _ 
the  merits  of  our 

Centrifugal  Screens,  ''Improved  Design** 
Knotter,  ''Sulphite  Knot  Screen** 
Pneumatic  Save- alls 
Pneumatic  Sulphite  Thickeners 
Pneumatic  Water  Filters 
Wet  Machines,  "Several  Designs** 
Pulp  Thickeners  or  Deckers 
Suction  Pumps 
Blowers,  "Positive  Pressure** 
North  Beater  Filling,  "Patented** 

NuttalVs  Patent  Doctors 
Cylinder  Moulds,  "Non- Sagging  *  * 
Couch  Rolls,  "Spirally  Wound,**  Patented 
Suction  Rolls 
Rock  Maple  Press  Rolls 
Special  Machinery,  "Your  Design** 
Repair  Work,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Ask  us  for  everything  you  [may  need  --  Correspondence  a  pleasure 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Limited 

SHERBROOKE         -         -  QUEBEC 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


Perfection 
Barker  Attachment 


We  build  all  kinds  of  economical  wood  preparing  machinery. 

Hand  Barkers,  5,  6,  7  feet  Discs. 
Barker  Attachments. 
Small  Green  Bay  Barkers. 
Large  Green  Bay  Barkers. 

Over  200  Green  Bay  Barkers  in  daily  use  throughout  European  countries. 

WRITE  US. 

CANADIAN  BARKER  COMPANY, 

LIMITED 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 
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Part  of  Installation  in  the  Mill  of  the  Brampton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 


One  of  the  newest  mills  in  Canada  is  equipped 
with  FORTY  -  TWO  of  our  Hydraulic  Pulp  Grinders. 

Orders  of  that  size  are  not  placed  without  the 
most  searching  investigation  by  the  purchasers. 

Every  detail  of  design  and  construction  is  care- 
fully considered;  every  economy  weighed. 

Then — the  decision : — 

^Jenckes  Grinders  will  give  the  Service/^ 

WE   ARE   ALWAYS   GLAD   TO  DEMONSTRATE  ECONOMIES 


The  Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Limited  iE4^"f;^SFs^^^ 

'  NELSON,    VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

General  Offices  :  SHERBROOKE,  Que.      Works  :  SHERBROOKE,  Que.,  ST.  CATHARINES,  Ont. 
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THE 

WESTBYE  PULP 
SCREENS 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Design 

Belt-and  Motor-Drive 

Stationary  and  Revolving  Screen  Plates 

— FOR— 

Mechanical  and  Chemical 
Pulp 

It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate 
the  Merit  of  these  Machines  : 


P.  P.  WESTBYE 

Peterboro,  Ont.,  Canada 


It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  the  Merits  of  our 

Pulp  Pressing  Equipment 

In  Use  by  Sixteen  Largest  Mills  in  Canada 

HYDRAULIC   PIPING,,  VALVES,  FITTINGS, 
LEATHER  AND  FLAX  PACKINGS 

CARRIED  IN  STOCK 


Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  Ltd. 

18   TANSLEY  STREET,  MONTREAL 
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* 

*  THE  PAPER  MILL  CHEMIST.  By  Henry  P.  Stevens,  * 

*  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.LC.  12mo.,  cloth,  280  pages;  67  illus-  | 

*  trations;  82  tables,  and  a  cross  index.  4' 
J        Part  Contents:  || 

*  * 

*  Raw  Materials  and  Detection  of  Adulterants.  Pro-  * 

*  perties  and  Analysis  of  Lime,  Soda,  Caustic  Alkali,  * 
^           Mineral  Acids,  Bleach,  Antichlors,  Alum,  Rosin  ^ 

*  and  Rosin  Size,  Glue,  Gelatin,  Casein,  Starch.  ♦ 
^  Mineral  Loading.  Coloring  Matters.  Ammonia  So-  || 
<!•           lution.   Copper  Sulphate.   Tannic  Acid.   Coal  Tar  * 

*  Dyes.  Fibrous  Raw  Materials — Half  Stuffs  and  ♦ 
^           Their  Treatment.    Cellulose  and  the  Isolation  of  J 

*  Papermaking  Fibres.  Examination  and  Proper-  * 
||  ties  of  Rags.  Rag  Boiling.  Pulp  Woods.  Mechani-  i| 
4i           cal,  Sulphite  and  Sulphate  Pulps.    Price  $2.50  net.  ^ 

$     A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  PAPERMAKING.  By  C.  F.  Cross  | 

'f'       and  E.  J.  Bevan.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  * 

12mo,  cloth,  419  pages,  98  illustrations  and  2  large  J 

folding  pLates.  * 

I'art  Contents:  * 

* 

Cellulose.    Physical  Structure  of  Fibres.    Scheme  * 

for  the  Diagnosis  and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plant  41 

Substances.     An  Account  of  the  Chemical  and  ♦ 

Physical    Characteristics    of    the    Principal    Raw  ^ 

Materials,  etc.                              Price  $5.00  net.  41 

THE  TESTING  OF  WOOD  PULP.  By  Sindall  &  Bacon.  * 

A  Practical  Handbook  in  Two  Parts  and  an  Appen-  '|' 

dix.  ^ 

Part  1,  The  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Puip;  4, 

Part  II,  The  Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp;  Appen-  "i" 

dix,    (1)    Chemistry    of   Bleaching    Powder,    (2)  || 

Bleach  Liquor,  (3)  Oxidation  of  Cellulose.    Illus-  ^ 

trated.                                          Price  $2.50  net.  * 

I'APEBMAKING.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.    Third  Edition.  * 

A  standard  Text  Book  written  by  scientific  experts.  * 

Price  $5.00  net.  4! 

♦ 
♦ 
* 
* 
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I  Books  for  Paper  Makers  I  |tl^  it  •     c  i  l  I 

♦    THE  PAPER  MILL  CHEMIST.  By  Henry  p.  Stevens,     *       *    1  flC    L/HlOIl    Olllljlllll  I 

T  HIT   A       r>l,  n      TTirn      -10  oor.  or,   ;ii„_  T  T  2 

* 


RESEARCHES  ON  CELLULOSE.  New  Edition  (1905 
1910).    By  Cross  &  Bevan.    Deals  with  the  technical 
progress  of  cellulose  of  value  to  the  practical  paper  4, 
maker.  Price  $2.50  net.  4t 


'I' HE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER.    By  R.  W.  Sin 


* 
* 

dall,   F.C.S.     A   popular   treatise   of   the   subject.  ♦ 

Price  $2.00  net.  4I 

PAPER  MAKERS'  POCKET  BOOK.  By  Jam-s  Bever-  % 

idge.  New  edition,  especially  compiled  for  mill  opera-  ♦ 

tives,  engineers,  chemists  and  oflSce  oflScials.  J 

Price  $3.50  net.  4> 

WOOD  PULP  AND  ITS  USES.  By  Cross  &  Sindall,  4I 
with  the  collaboration  of  W.  N.  Bacon;  264  * 
pages.  It  treats  of  the  Structural  Elements  of  Wood;  J 
Sources  of  Supply;  the  manufacture  of  Mechanical  * 
Wood  Pulp;  News  and  Printings;  Wood  Pulp  Boards;  * 
Utilization  of  Wood  Waste;  Pulp  Industries.  4I 

Price  $2.00  net.  * 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 


BAMBOO  FOR  PAPERMAKING. 


By  R.  W.  Sindall. 
Price  75c.  net. 


CHAPTERS  ON  PAPER  MAKING.  By  Clayton  Beadle.  4. 

In  5  volumes.    A  series  of  lectures,  to  which  are  J 

added  Questions  and  Answers.  4I 

Price,  per  volume,  $2.00  net.  * 

PAPER  TECHNOLOGY.    By  R.  W.  Sindall,  F.C.S.  % 

The  book  gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  subject  of  * 

paper  making,  with  full  details  on  paper  testing.  J 

Price  $4.00  net.  4> 

CELLULOSE.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.    An  outline  of  the  J 

chemistry  of  the  structural  elements  of  plants.  4i 

Price  $4.00  net.  ♦ 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

***************************************** 


Books  sent  postpaid  by  the 

INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  Ltd 
600  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Remittance  must  accompany  order. 


Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market  ::  :: 

Absolutely  free  from  Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium    ::  :: 


The 
Mine 


Largest  Sulphur 
the  World. 


in 


If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 
"UNION  SULPHUR" 


Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Main  Offices:    Whitehall  Bldg., 
NEW  YORK 


17  Battery  Place  * 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

****************************************** 


****************************************** 

f  Cable  Address:  "Kaolin,  Manchester,"  A. B.C.  Codes  4th &  5th  Edition  t 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

I  MINES-Ruddle,  Bojea, 

+ 
* 
* 
4* 
* 


MANCHESTER 


LTD. 


* 
* 

CHINA  CLAY  CO.  I 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

Colchester,    South     Ninestones  jj) 
Tronance,    St.  Austen,    Cornwall.  ♦ 

CONTRACTORS  TO  H.M.  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  * 
Canadian  Representatives — C.  A.  Meincke  &  Co.,  222  Coristine  Bldg.  ^ 


JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  Manager 

MANCHESTER, 


4  St.  Anne's  Square 

ENGLAND 


4,  MONTREAL  4, 

*  * 
***************************************^^^ 


****************************************** 

*  * 

*  * 

I  High-Grade  | 

I  Paper  Finishing  Machinery  | 

%  Built  for  Service  ^ 

4>  4i 

4,  Complete  Rag  Room  equipments  largely  in  Evidence  41 

•i*  in  leading  mills  throughout  the  United  States  and  * 

i*  Canada.  * 

4>  41 

*  The  Gaara  Feltless  Wet  Machine  or  Decker  save  ♦ 
^  the  pulp  that  goes  to  waste  in  the  ordinary  decker  s  J 
4* 

J  Write  for  ful   information  to —  ^ 

I  Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited  % 

J  Cowansville,  P.Q.  ♦ 

4*  Branch  OfHce,  Florence,  Mass,  U.S.A.  4* 

4!4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4>4>4.4.4.4.4.4>4.4.4.4.4.4.4<4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4,4.4,$ 
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IMPROVED  WARREN 
PATENT 

Double  Drum 
Winder 

With  Slitter  Attachment 
Combined 

REFERENCE  TO  NOS. 
8in.  Brass  Adjustable  Draw  Roll 
-8in.  Brass  Paper  Carrying  Roll 
-8in.  Adjustable  Draw  Board 
12  in.  Cast  Iron  Paper  Carrying 
Drum,    adjustable  friction.  Can 
be  made  with  stationary  if  so  desired. 
-Adjustable  Core  Shaft  Box 
-Automatic  Guard 

BUILT  BY 


TICONDEROGA 

TICONDEROGA, 


MACHINE  WORKS 

N.Y.  U.S.A. 


&3 
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James  Bertram  &  Son,  Limited 

LEITH  WALK.  EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 


ROTARY  DRUM  PUMP,  Specially  Designed  for  Paper  Making  Machines 
SPECIALTY:  PAPER  MAKING  MACHINERY 


Full  particulars  on  application 


Telegrams :  Bertram,  Leith 


^.3 
S'.3 

^■1 

£.3 
>iu 
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£.3 
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We'd  Like  To  Have  You  Install 
Paper    Machine  Tachometer 
Free  Trial  At  Our  Expense- 


(Latest  Improved 
Type) 


"COLUMBIA" 
For    30  Days 


THE  LOG  OF  THE 
PAPER  MACHINE 


AMERICAN 
MADE 


You  will  then  receive  every  morning  for  thirty  days  a  "Columbia"  Chart  ori  which  will  be  traced  a  bright  red  record  line  telling 
the  speeds  at  which  your  paper  machine  was  run  (directly  in  feet  of  paper  travel  per  minute)  during  every  single  instant  the 
day  and  night  before.    Any  speed  variation,  any  irregularity  of  operation  can  be  quickly  seen.    Every  stop  of  machine,  every 

paper  break  and  the  extent  of  its  duration  is  clearly  shown.  For  30 
days  this  "Columbia"  Chart  will  give  you  ungarnished  facts  of 
existing  conditions  of  results  attained — of  your  men.  For  30  days  the 
machine  tenders  will  be  aided  in  maintaining  uniformity  of  the  re- 
quired paper  speed  by  the  two  big  dials  (one  on  each  side)  of  the 
"Columbia"  Paper  Machine  Tachometer.  A  glance  tells  the  speed 
directly  in  "  feet  of  paper  travel  per  minute."  Take  advantage  of  our 
offer  to-day.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  30  days,  the  "  Columbia  "  has  not 
accompHshed  all  we  claim  of  it,  ship  it  back.  No  obligation  on  your 
part  whatever. 

Write  now  for  Pamphlet  T22  and  Information 
Blank.  Fill  in  the  latter  and  send  it  to  us 
and   we'll  ship    the    "Columbia"    at  once 

THE- 


hacfferSBudenbcr 

Makers  of  ["Columbia"  Recording 
Gauges    and  Thermometers 
Also  Thermometers,  Gauges  for  Sul- 
phite Digesters,  etc. 

CHICAGO  BROOKLYN,  N.Y.  Pittsburgh 


IJTORSlfflLL&GIP 


LONDON,  ENGLAND  ' 


SPECIALISTS  IN 
WATERMARKING 

SINCE   A.D.  1792 

DANDYROLLS 

WOVE 
LAID  & 
SPIRAL 

HELICAL  Construction  for  fast  news 

Machines. 
EXPERIMENTAL  PLANT 

For  the  Laboratory 

CHAMBERS  f.IMITED/Q  P""  E^p'^"^^^.  Toronto 


Standard  Construction 
for  Watermarking 


A  .Specimen  VVulerinark  Photographed 
From   the   Actual  I'aper. 


P<  >o 
a 

a 

a 
a 

a 

a 
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PULP    AND    PAPEE  MAGAZINE 


IMPROVED  WARREN 
PATENT 

Double  Drum 
Winder 

With  Slitter  Attachment 
Combined 

REFERENCE  TO  NOS. 
1  — 8in.  Brass  Adjustable  Draw  Roll 

2 —  8in.  Brass  Paper  Carrying  Roll 

3 —  Sin.  Adjustable  Draw  Board 

4 —  12  in.  Cast  Iron  Paper  Carrying 
Drum,  adjustable  friction.  Can 
be  made  with  stationary  if  so  desired. 

5 —  Adjustable  Core  Shaft  Box 

6 —  Automatic  Guard 

BUILT  BY 


TICONDEROGA  MACHINE  WORKS 

TICONDEROGA,  -        N.Y.  U.S.A. 


F.  C.  HUYCK  &  SONS  A,K"il'lA. 


Manufacturers  of  Woolen  Felts  and  Jackets  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  Pulp. 

Strong  open  Gray  Felts  for  high  speed  news  machines  and  Gray  Pulp  Felts  for  Ground  Wood  and  Sulphite. 
Lowest  cost  per  ton  of  product.    Very  heavy  Jackets  for  long  rolls  of  large  diameter. 
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THE  LOG  OF  THE 
PAPER  MACHINE 


We'd  Like  To  Have  You  Install  a  "COLUMBIA" 
Paper  Machine  Tachometer  (^-^VyreP"  For  30  Days 
Free  Trial  At  Our  Expense  

You  will  then  receive  every  morning  for  thirty  days  a  "Columbia"  Chart  on  which  will  be  traced  a  bright  red  record  line  telling 
the  speeds  at  which  your  paper  machine  was  run  (directly  in  feet  of  paper  travel  per  minute)  during  every  single  instant  the 
day  and  night  before.    Any  speed  variation,  any  irregularity  of  operation  can  be  quickly  seen.    Every  stop  of  machine,  every 

paper  break  and  the  extent  of  its  duration  is  clearly  shown.  For  30 
days  this  "Columbia"  Chart  will  give  you  ungarnished  facts  of 
existing  conditions  of  results  attained — of  your  men.  For  30  days  the 
machine  tenders  will  be  aided  in  maintaining  uniformity  of  the  re- 
quired paper  speed  by  the  two  big  dials  (one  on  each  side)  of  the 
"Columbia"  Paper  Machine  Tachometer.  A  glance  tells  the  speed 
directly  in  "  feet  of  paper  travel  per  minute."  Take  advantage  of  our 
offer  to-day.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  30  days,  the  "Columbia  "  has  not 
accomplished  all  we  claim  of  it,  ship  it  back.  No  obligation  on  your 
part  whatever. 

Write  now  for  Pamphlet  T22  and  Information 
Blank.  Fill  in  the  latter  and  send  it  to  us 
and   we'll  ship    the    "Columbia"    at  once 


AMERICAN 
MADE 


THE- 


CHICAGO 


hacffcrSBudoibcr 


Makers  of  ["Columbia"  Recording 
Gauges    and  Thermometers 
Also  Thermometers,  Gauges  for  Sul- 
phite Digesters,  etc. 

BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


PITTSBURGH 


CARTHAGE   MACHINE  COMPANY 


CARTHAGE,  N.Y. 


Manufacturers  of 


Machinery  for  Ground  Wood 
and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 


Barkers 

Chippers 

Screens 

Machines 

Valves 


Splitters       Grinders       Wet  Machines 
Chip  Crushers    Compound  Rotary  Chip 
Core    Cutting    and    Core  Punching 
Pumps-Iron  and  Bronze     Bronze  Blow 
Bronze  Digester  and  Acid  System  Fittings 
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BELOIT  IRON 
WORKS 

Patent  Adjustable  Steam  Joint 
'/  and  Duplex  Safety  Valve '/ 

The  latest  improved  and  most  up-to-date 
steam  joint  in  use 

No  Packing  required — all  metal  joints 

Self-adjustable.    Takes  care  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, also  irregularity  of  piping.    A  positive  safety 
valve  ;  pressure  in  dryers  cannot  exceed  a  determined 
amount 

Over  2,000  sold  in  the  past  >hree  years 

Write  us  for  further  information  and  prices 


BELOIT  IRON  WORKS 


BELOIT 
WIS..  U.S.A. 


LEADING  BUILDERS  OF  PAPER  MILL  MACHINERY 


Barking 
Drums 


On  account  of  the  great  saving  in  wood  effected  by  their 
use,  tumbling  barrels  are  of  great  value  in  all  pulp 
plants. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  ordinary  knife  barker  cuts  away 
from  15%  to  20%  of  the  wood,  and  this  loss  of  wood  is 
entirely  saved  on  more  than  75%  of  the  blocks  by  the 
use  of  our  barking  drums.  There  is  also  a  large  saving 
of  wood  on  the  remaining  25%  of  the  blocks,  as  they  are 
already  partially  barked  before  going  to  the  knife 
barkers. 

If  this  great  saving  of  wood  is  worth  your  investigation, 
write  us  for  full  particulars  of  our  barrels. 


Wm.  Hamilton  Company,  Limited 

Peterborough,  Ontario 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


IS 


F  E  L  T  S 

and  JACKETS 
For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 


ST.  HYACINTHE,  QUEBEC 
"X^e  Biggest  and  the  Best" 

SAMUEL  JARDINE,  23  SCOTT  STREET,  TORONTO,  SELLING  AGENT 


Wood  Suction  Box  Covers 


OUR  WOOD  SUCTION  BOX  COVERS  are  drilled 
from  both  sides,  making  perfectly  straight  and  smooth 
holes,  also  making  the  surface  on  both  sides  absolutely 
smooth.  This  insures  the  rubber  heads  making  a  good, 
tight  joint,  also  increasing  the  life  of  the  wire.  We 
have  constructed  a  machine  especially  designed  for 
making  Wood  Suction  Box  Covers  in  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  manner.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  promptly  any  quantity  of  Wood  Suction 
Box  Covers  at  a  considerably  low^  cost.  When  in  the 
market  give  us  a  trial  order. 


The  MOORE  &  WHITE  CO. 

Paper  Machine  Builders 

Philadelphia  U,S.A, 
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NATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 


i  Head  Office  and  ^ 

I       Eastern  | 

I    Warehouse:  m 

I  READ  BLDG.  f 

I   MONTREAL  | 

SI  SI 

m           p  n  ^ 

S  SI 

(¥l  fS  Hti  ^§  SI  Si  ffi  r?B  iS  SI 


Limited 

Manufacturers  of 
HIGH  GRADE  COATED 
BOOK,  LITHO  and  LABEL 
PAPERS,  also  DULL  FINISH 
BOOK   and  BOXBOARD 


SGS  tZi  OS  EB  fSI  fCllllMIMiMlfgl 


i       MILLS  1 

i                   IT  ^ 

*         AT  s 

i  VALLEYFIELD  1 

SI  s 

m          P.O.  s 

fsi  [S]  EE]  QlI  QQ  si  fx  SI  CQ  CS  ffi  ffi  CC 
nw  nri  nn  rrn  iTp  [X]  ts  Bu  OS     IS  IS  IS  Bj  QD 


Toronto  Warehouse: 
156-160  John  Street 
Toronto 

Western  Representatives: 

TEES  &  PERSSE,  LTD.  TEES  &  PERSSE 

Winnipeg,  Fort  William,  Regina  of  Alberta,  Ltd. 

Calgary  and  Edmonton 


Moose  Jaw,  and  Saskatoon 


We  are  now  carrying  a 
complete  stock  of  all  regular 
sizes  and  weights  at  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Vaileyfield  and  Winni- 
peg, from  which  immediate 
shipments  can  always  be  made 


PRESTON'S 

Lining  for  Sulphite  Digesters 

TOTAL  THICKNESS  ONLY  2\  TO  2f  INCHES 

Resists  the  action  of  the  acid  and  ensures  absolute  protection  to 
the  Digester  Plates. 

Great  durability,  therefore  large  saving  in  upkeep  and  repairs. 
Larger    internal   space   and    increased   production   on  account  of 
the  small  thickness  occupied. 

Extensively  adopted  by  Scandinavian  and  Continental  Mills. 
Over  200  Digester  Linings  in  work  and  on  order. 
No  ot^er  Lining  approaches  this  for  efficiency  and  economy. 

Telegraphic  Address : 

"  PRESTONS,  RADCLIFFE." 
Code  used  A. B.C.,  4th  and  5th  Edition. 

Full  Particulars  and  Prices  on  application  to  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

PRESTON'S  DIGESTER  LINING  Co.,  Umited 

RADCLIFFE  near  Manchester,  Eng. 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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Edward  A.  JONES,  President  and  Treasurer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 


ml 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

PAPER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS 

 OF  


Sole  Manulacturers  ol  Machine  Covered  by 
Wagg  Patents 

l)e;itiii<;'  lMi>;iiies      Thrashei'  Dusters 
\\':ishiii^-  I'ln^iiies    K;iii  I'nsters 
Mixiii;^  iMijiiiics       Ann  Dnstci's 
l')l(';icliiiit;'  l'',ii;:iiifS  Kni  I  r(i;i<l  1 'U.-ItT 
C'oiikinn  KiijiiiU's     I'fvil  Dnslcis 
Jzipil   ■li'i'ilaii  iMij^incs       Wheal's  l.'a^:  l»ii>lri> 

Rolarv  I'liiiips  Slialtin^s 
PH]    Mill  |.;i,.vMl(.is  (icariii- 
[U^  I  l(iri/.(iiiUirsiiil'f  (.;licsls 

'-?nl  \  cTlical  SiniT  Clicsls 


Our  Cumijination  Emptying  Vaive  and  Dam  and  the 
Wallace-Masson  Hydraulic  Beater  Roll  Regulator,  both 
being  covered  by  Canadian  Patents  cent  rolled  by  us,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Boomer  and  Boscherl 
Press  Co.,  Limited,  18  Tansley  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada,  they  now  being  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
above  articles  for  the  Canadian  requirements.  Write 
them  or  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices 


Majestic  Pulley  Driven 
Jordan  Engine 


We  manufacture  three   sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor 
driven,  fillings  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  plain 


JORDAN  FILLINGS  BEATER  BARS 

Plain,  Wag'g's  Solid  Steel,  Forged, 

Ti-iplex,  Duplex,  or  Stf)ne.  Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone.                       Wagg's  Stone. 

Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers.  Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engines 


BED  PLATES 

Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 

Send  for  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS, 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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C.  H.  JOHNSON! 

t  AND  SONS,  LIMITED  t 

*  — — — =  * 

I  WIRE  -  WORKS  i 

I  ST.  HENRY         -         MONTREAL  | 

*  * 

*  * 

*  MM^^     Manufacturers  of     M^^M  * 

i  ^                                                           M  * 

I  i        FOURDRINIER        i  | 

I  I              WIRES              I  I 

I  I     CYLINDER  WIRES    i  | 

I  i  BRASS,  COPPER  and   1  | 

I  I          IRON  WIRE          I  I 

I  I             CLOTH              I  I 

I  i       DANDY  ROLLS       i  | 

t  M              ^  ^1 

I  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  I 

*  4. 

*  * 


****************************************** 
* 
* 

I  Parsons  Trading 
I  Company 


Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


^-P  ^i? 

*Sbt  tSU 


IJRANCH   OFFICES  AT 

LONDON      SYDNEY  MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON  CAPE  TOWN 

BOMBAY  HAVANA 
MEXICO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES  | 

$ 


£.3  £.3 

*Sht  xSU 


CORRESPONDENCE   WITH    MILLS  SOLICITED 


t 
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NEW  EDITION   FOR   1913    NOW  READY 

Price  10/6  net,  or  post  free  11/6; 
Demy  8vo.,  cloth  bound,  790  pp. 

The 
Paper  Makers' 
Directory  of 
AH  Nations. 

Annuaire  de  la  Papetrie  de  Toutes  les  Nations,  Internatiori' 

ales  Adressbuch  samtlicher  Papierfabrikanten  der  Welt 
Alphabetically  Arranged  Printed  in  Clear  Type 

CONTENTS  INCLUDE 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Board  Mills — Names  and  Addresses  of  more 
than  5000  in  40  different  Countries,  with  (1)  Makes  of  Paper; 
(2)  Number  and  width  of  Machines;  (3)  Tonnage  Output;  (4) 
Power  Used;  (5)  Telegraphic  Addresses;  (6)  Agents,  etc.  Mill 
Productions  classified  in  One  List,  alphabetically  arranged  accord- 
ing to  Goods  and  Country.  Special  Buyers'  Guide.  Paper  Agent 
and  Mill  Representatives  (with  Mills  Represented). 

Paper  Stainers,  Enamellers  and  Surfacers  of  Paper.  Whole- 
sale Stationers  and  Paper  Merchants.  Waste  Paper  Merchants, 
Rag  Merchants  and  Paper  Stock  Dealers.  Export  Merchant 
Shippers  of  Paper.  Cardboard  and  Paper  Box  Manufacturers. 
China  Clay  Merchants.    Paper  Bag  Makers 


Sizes,  Folds  and  Equivalent 
Paper  Trade  Customs,  etc.,  etc. 


Weights   of    British  Papers. 


DEAN  &  SON,  Limited 

160a  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C. 


* 

♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


LINK  BELTING 

Made  of  Strong,  Clean 
Malleable  Castings. 

Accurate  Pitch — All 
tested  before  leaving 
shop. 


Prompt  Shipments  From  Our  Large  Stock 

We  also  manufacture:  SAWDUST  and  REFUSE 
CHAINS,  PULLEYS,  SPROCKET-WHEELS 
BEARINGS,  ETC. 


ELEVATOR  BUCKETS, 
STEEL  and  MALLE- 
ABLE IRON 


All  sizes  andlgauges  carried 
in  stock 


H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.  t 


CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 


17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 
Fulton  Bldg.  50  Church  St. 


**^Jl>************************************** 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing 
Industry  with  an  Up-to-date  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades. 

Published  by  The  Industrial  and  Educational  Press,  Limited 
35-45  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal.         Phone  Main  2662 

Toronto  Office,  263-265  Adelaide  St.,  W.  Phone  Main  6764. 

New  York  Office,  206  Broadway. 

ROY   L.  CAMPBELL,  B.A.,   B.Sc.F.,  Editor. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  Month.  Changes  in  advertisements  should  be  in  Publishers'  hands  ten 
days  before  date  of  issue.  The  editor  cordially  invites  readers  to  submit  articles  of  practical  interest  which,  on  publi- 
cation, will  be  paid  for. 

SUBSCRIPTION  to  any  address  in  Canada,  $2.00— Elsewhere  $2.50  (10  shillings).  Single  Copies  20c. 


VOL.  XIII.  MONTREAL,  JUNE  1,  1915  No;  11 


Meeting  of  The  Technical 
Section 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Council  of  Technical 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
that  the  Organization  meeting  following  the  prelimin- 
ary meeting  in  Ottawa  on  February  12th,  will  be  held 
in  Montreal  on  June  19th.  The  principle  business  of 
the  meeting,  will  be  to  receive  and  discuss  the  Con- 
stitution as  outlined  by  the  Council  in  its  meeting  on 
March  5th. 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  the  meeting  at  9.30  in  the 
norning,  in  an  auditorium  in  the  Chemistry  Building 
jf  McGill  University,  which  has  been  placed  at  the 
lis{)osal  of  the  section  by  the  University  authorities, 
ifter  the  conclusion  of  business,  all  those  attending 
nay  inspect  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories.  In  the 
ifternoou,  beginning  at  2  o'clock,  technical  papers  will 
)e  presented.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  two  or 
hree  papers,  one  of  which  has  been  definitely  an- 
lounced.  The  staff  of  the  Forest  Products'  Labora- 
ories  will  discuss  Papermaking  F'ibres  with  special 
eference  to  wood  and  rag.  This  paper  will  be  il- 
ustrated  with  lantern  slides  and  samples,  and  will  be 
[uite  exhaustive.  It  is  expected  that  the  delegates 
I'ili  have  dinner  together  at  a  place  to  be  designated 
ater,  with  one  or  two  short  informal  speeches.  The 
vening  will  be  given  over  to  amusements  as  suits  the 
astes  of  individual  delegates. 

The  date  of  the  meeting  will  allow  those  attending 
J  see  the  City  on  the  following  day,  and  lose  very  little 
me  from  the  mill. 


Invitations  will  be  sent  to  individual  members  of  mill 
staffs  as  far  as  nam,es  are  obtainable,  but  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  formation  of  the  Technical  Section, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  best  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  industry,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratories,  No.  700  Univer- 
sity Street,  will  be  the  rendezvous  for  all  attending. 


A  New  Association 

The  Canadian  dealers  in  paper  may  consider  them- 
selves indebted  to  Mr.  John  Martin,  President  of  the 
John  Martin  Paper  Company  of  "Winnipeg,  for  the 
first  step  which  has  been  taken  towards  the  formation 
of  an  Association  of  Paper  Jobbers  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Mr.  Martin  in  a  letter  to  the  trade  through- 
out the  Dominion  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  National  Paper  Trade  Association  of  the  United 
States  has,  during  its  eleven  years  of  existence,  done 
a  great  deal  to  make  the  business  of  paper  dealing 
pleasant  and  profitable  through  the  unifying  of  trade 
customs,  price  lists  and  sales,  and  in  establishing 
credits  and  the  system  of  terms  and  discounts  which 
form  so  important  a  part  of  the  paper  dealer's  every- 
day life.  Mr.  Martin  points  out  that  the  mills  of  the 
Dominion  are  co-operating  to  secure  common  advan- 
tages and  urges  that  the  paper  dealers  could  do  similar 
work. 

It  would  appear  that  this  step  is  one  for  which  the 
forty  or  fifty  paper  jobbing  houses  in  Canada  have 
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been  waiting.  If  the  move  is  followed  up  with  care 
and  enthusiasm,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  who 
liandle  paper  can  attain  quite  the  success  that  has 
waited  upon  their  brethren  in  the  manufacturing  field. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  that  the  new  spirit  of  co- 
operation, which  is  doing  so  much  for  industry  the 
world  over,  needed  only  the  assurance  that  mills  were 
willing  to  come  together  on  a  few  matters  of  primary 
importance,  to  bring  about  the  organization  of  a  strong 
progressive  movement,  which  will  place  the  interests 
on  a  higher  plane  than  the  industry  has  hitherto 
known. 

Some  day  there  will  be  an  alignment  of  the  iiitei  ests 
of  the  manufacturer,  the  handler,  and  the  large  con- 
sumer, to  the  end  that  all  unnecessary  expense  n)ay 
be  reduced,  and  all  unj^rofitable  competition  eliminat- 
ed. In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  much  work  for  such  ais 
organization  as  Mr.  Martin  proposes,  and  papej-  dealers 
wiil  do  well  to  support  the  proposal. 


The  St.  Maurice  Dam. 

Canadian  industrial  ])rogress  has  received  an  impetus 
in  the  decision  of  the  Quebec  Provincial  Governuieni 
to  pi'oceed  with  the  storage  dam  on  tliB  Si.  Maiiric; 
River.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  project  was  de- 
layed last  summer,  and  the  final  step  of  calling  for  the 
tenders  put  off  until  the  plans  should  be  complete. 

Already  rich  in  industries,  the  St.  Maurice  valley 
Avill  become,  by  means  of  this  new  dam,  one  of  the  most 
productive  regions  in  America.  The  power  which  runs 
several  of  the  largest  pulp  and  i^aper  enterprises  in 
Canada  will  now  be  guaranteed  for  all  the  year  round. 
The  new  developments  which  have  been  planned  and 
already  partly  completed  at  Grand  Mere,  making 
available  about  180,000  horse  power,  will  now  be  doubly 
sure  of  permanency.  Montreal's  street  lighting  and 
electric  companies  will  have  ample  resources  of  elec- 
trical energy  to  draw  upon  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  many  years.  New  enterprises  can  be  easily  accom- 
modated in  the  industrial  centres  between  the  line  of 
the  National  Transcontinental  and  Montreal. 

The  dam  will  be  situated  at  La  Loutre,  about  100 
miles  north  of  the  new  i-aihvay  development,  will  be 
over  1,000  feet  long,  and  over  85  feet  high  at  the  deepest 
part.  The  area  to  be  flooded  will  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  reservoirs  in  America. 

The  awarding  of  tenders  will  be  watched  with  the 
greatest  of  interest.  We  sincerly  trust  that  the  work 
will  be  carried  on  without  mishap,  and  that  Canada 
will  have  as  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  finished 
enterprise  as  she  has  of  the  plan  on  paper. 


Canada's  Newest  Merger 

111  this  issue  we  have  the  privilege  of  reciting  some 
of  the  details  of  the  career  of  Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc, 
who  is  the  moving  spirit  of  the  new  merger  which  ig 
bringing  together  three  Canadian  pulp  mills,  some 
very  large  pulpwood  limits,  and  a  paper  mill  in  the 
United  States.  ]\Ir.  Dubuc  has  worked  hard  and  long 
over  his  project,  and  now  that  it  is  complete,  Canadians 
will  congragulate  him  and  wish  him  well. 

His  move  is  one  fraught  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  history  of  large  pulp  and  paper  corporations  own- 
ing mills  in  various  parts  of  the  country  is  not  on  the 
whole,  encouraging.  Overhead  charges,  instead  of  de- 
creasing, as  might  be  reasonably  expected,  seem  for 
some  reason  or  other,  to  increase  the  burden  upon  the 
Avhole  concern.  One  mill  often  develops  into  an  in- 
cubus upon  another  in  the  amalgamation.  The  diffi- 
culties of  reconciling  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  mills 
and  their  staffs  to  a  single  standard,  are  Avell-knoAvn 
to  mill  men. 

Mr.  Dubuc  has  shown  great  initiative  and  financial 
ability  in  the  task  of  bringing  his  corporation  together. 
The  "Pixlp  and  Paper  Magazine"  wishes  the  concern 
the  best  of  fortune  in  its  varied  activities.  May  it  pay 
dividends  like  those  of  our  railroad  friends,  and  if 
the  time  should  ever  come  at  which  it  is  deemed  wisest 
to  have  the  component  mills  resume  their  old  status, 
nuiy  Ihe  Staudai'd  Oil  Company  have  nothing  to  brag 


Pulpwood  Consumption 

For  the  excellent  bulletin  on  the  consumption  of 
pulpwood  in  the  Dominion  in  1914,  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  is  indebted  to  Mr.-  R.  H.  Campbell,  Director 
of  the  Forestry  Branch  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ot- 
taAva.  The  work  of  compilation  of  forest  products  bulle- 
tins, which  have  been  of  inestimable  service  in  giv- 
ing Canadians  a  clear  idea  of  our  wood-using  indus- 
tries, has  fallen  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry,  LTniversity  of  To- 
ronto, and  has  specialized  in  this  branch  of  investiga- 
tion for  three  years.  W.  Guy  H.  Boyce  has  capably 
assisted  in  the  work. 

The  figures  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  collected  for  1914 
show  that  steady  growth  has  characterized  the  pulp 
and  paper  industrj'.  Home  consumption  of  pulp  is  in- 
creasing, as  are  also  exports  of  finished  product.  For 
a  short  period  after  the  declaration  of  war,  prices  of 
chemical  pulp  were  such  as  to  raise  the  average  export 
value  for  1914  over  that  of  1913.  Otherwise,  unfortu- 
nately, the  prices  of  woodpulp  were  less. 
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Bulletin  of  Forestry  Branch,  Ottawa,  Shows  Steady- 
Growth  in  Pulp  Industry. 


The  information  in  this  bulletin  was  compiled  from 
reports  received  from  forty-nine  firms  or  individuals 
operating  pulpmills  in  Canada  during  1914.  These 
forty-nine  firms  operated  altogether  sixty-six  mills 
distributed  as  follows : — Quebec,  23  firms  operating  31 
mills,  Ontario  15  firms  operating  21  mills,  Nova  Scotia, 
5  firms  operating  7  mills,  New  Brunswick-  4  firms 
operating  4  mills'  and  British  Columbia  2  firms  operat- 
ing 3  mills.  Five  mills  operating  in  1913  were  idle  in 
1914.  Four  newly-completed  mills  commenced  opera- 
tions in  1914  and  two  mills  previously  idle  resumed 
operations  during  that  year. 

In  addition  to  active  mills,  reports  were  received 


In  spite  of  tlie  widespread  disturbances  to  industry 
in  general  occasioned  by  the  war,  the  manufacture  of 
wood  pulp  in  Canada  is  still  on  the  increase.  During 
the  calendar  year  1914  the  quantity  of  wood  used  in 
tliis  industry  showed  an  increase  of  10.4  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  inserted  diagram  shows  gra- 
phically the  steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  wood 
used  in  this  industry  in  the  past  five  years. 

The  increase  from  1910  to  1911  was  12.3  per  cent, 
from  1911  to  1912,  28.8  per  cent,  from  1912  to  1913, 
28.1  per  cent  and  from  1913  to  1914,  10.4  per  cent. 
The  relative  positions  of  the  five  provinces  on  the  list 
remained  the  same  as  in  1913.    Increases  took  place  in 


TABLE  I. 

Pulpwood,  1913  and  1914,  by  Provinces:  Quantity  Used  and  Total  Value  1914,  Average  Value  1913  and  1914,  and  Per 

Cent  Distribution,  1914. 


PROVINCES 

No.  of 
Active 
Firms 
Reporting 

'  f     ,»/  -•  Ml*  iac  r^'  pi  ^ 

f  quantity""  " 

Per  Cent 
Distribution 

Total  Value 

Average  Value 
Per  Cord 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1913 

1914 

CANADA  

Quebec  

Ontario  

British  Columbia  

New  Brunswick  

Nova  Scotia  

49 

Cords 
1,109,034 

Cords 
1,224,376 

100.0 

$ 

8,089,868 

$  c. 
6.53 

.1  c. 
6.61 

23 
1.5 
2 
4 
.5 

629,934 
321,244 
84,173 
53,121 
20,562 

636,496 
447,751 
80,013 
49,339 
10,777 

52.0 
36.6 
6.5 
4.0 
0.9 

4,148,405 
3,172,235 
426,444 
296,769 
46,015 

6.52 
7. 15 
4.77 
6.44 
4.61 

6.52 
7.08 
5.33 
6.01 
4.27 

from  11  firms  whose  mills  were  idle  in  1914,  and  from 
2  firms  with  mills  under  construction. 

The  sixty-.six  active  pulpmills  in  Canada  in  1914  con- 
.sumed  altogether  1,224,376  cords  of  pulpwood,  valued 
at  the  mill  at  .$8,089,868.  In  addition  to  this  home 
consumption  a  total  quantity  of  972,508  cords  valued 
at  $6,680,490  was  exported  in  the  unmanufactured  state 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  making  altogether 
a  total  [)roduction  of  pulpwood  of  2,196,884  cords  valu- 
ed at  $14,770,358. 

Pulpwood 

Table  1  gives  the  details  of  the  consumption  of  pulp- 
wood in  Canadian  mills  in  1913  and  1914  by  provinces. 


the  consumption  of  wood  for  this  purpose  in  Quebec 
(1.0  per  cent)  and  Ontario  (39.4  per  cent).  Over 
four-fifths  of  tlie  wood  consumed  in  Canada  was  made 
into  pulp  in  these  two  provinces.  Decreases  in  con- 
sumption were  reported  from  the  three  remaining  pro- 
vinces as  follows: — British  Columbia  (4.9  per  cent), 
New  Brunswick  (7.1  per  cent),  and  Nova  Scotia  (47.6 
per  cent). 

The  average  value  of  pulpwood  at  the  mills  in  1914 
was  $6.61,  an  advance  of  only  a  few  cents  on  the  value 
reported  for  1913.  The  value  increased  in  British  Co- 
lumbia I'eiiuiined  the  same  in  Quebec  and  decreased 
elsewhere. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  PULPWOOD  IN  CANADA,  1910-1914. 
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PROV 1 N  CES 

HUNDRED    THOUSANDS  OF  CORDS 

QUEBEC 

ONTARIO 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
NEW  BRUNSWICK 
NOVA  SCOTIA 


]  1913 


]  1913 


I  1914 
~|  1913 


|l9IA 

1913 


TABLE  II. 

Pulpwood,  1913  and  1914,  by  Kinds  of  Wood:  Quantity  Used  and  Total  Value  1914,  Average  Value  1913  and  1914,  and 

Per  Cent  Distribution,  1914. 


KINDS  OF  WOOD 

No.  of 
Active 
Firms 
Reporting 

[QUANTITYI 

Per  Cent 
Distribution 

Total  Value 

Average  Value 
Per  Cord 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Total  

Balsam  Fir  

Hemlock  

Jack  Pine  

Poplar  

49 

Cords 
1,109,034 

Cords 
1,224,376 

100.0 

$ 

8,089,868 

S  c. 
6.53 

8  c. 
6.61 

49 
35 
5 
3 
3 

754,858 
283,292 
47,360 
19,383 
4,141 

836,387 
314,183 
45,246 
24,715 
3,845 

68.3 
25.7 
3.7 
2.0 
0.3 

5,605,926 
2,067,434 
254,576 
135,762 
26,170 

6.76 
6.38 
4.25 
5.25 
7.02 

6.70 
6.58 
5.63 
5.49 
6.81 

The  woods  most  commonly  used  in  pulp  manufacture 
in  Canada  vary  but  slightly  from  year  to  year.  The 
increased  manufacture  of  sulphate  or  kraft  pulp  has 
enabled  the  manufacturers  to  use  increasing  propor- 
tions of  jack  pine.  The  use  of  balsam  fir  has  increased 
steadily  in  past  years.  Hemlock  is  used  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  vv^ood  in  British  Columbia.  In 
every  other  province  but  British  Columbia  spruce 
heads  the  list  of  v^^oods  converted  into  pulp. 

It  might  be  well  to  explain  that  the  five  woods  listed 
in  the  above  table  are  in  reality  groups  of  species. 
Spruce  pulpwood  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  red  spruce  (Picea  rubra),  a  tree  whose 
distribution  is  confined  to  this  region  in  Canada.  With 
this  are  mixed  smaller  quantities  of  white  spruce  (Picea 
canadensis)  and  black  spruce  (Picea  mariana). 

In  Ontario  and  western  Quebec  the  red  spruce  is  al- 
most unknown  and  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  wood 
used  in  pulp  manufacture.  White  spruce  grows  in 
Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Yukon  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  pulp  species  in  the  forests  of 
this  country.  It  probably  forms  90  per  cent  of  the 
spruce  pulpwood  cut  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Smaller 
quantities  of  black  spruce  and  red  spruce  are  also 
cut.  In  British  Columbia  the  place  of  these  three 
eastern  spruces  is  taken  by  typical  British  Columbia 


I 

species.  The  spruce  pulpwood  produced  in  this  pro- 
vince at  the  present  time  is  cut  in  the  coast  region,  and 
is  the  wood  of  the  Sitka  spruce  (Picea  Sitchensis). 
The  Engelmann  spruce  of  the  Selkirks  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (Picea  Engelmanni)  is  not  utilized  for  this 
purpose  at  the  present  time,  not  because  of  its  lack  of 
satisfactory  pulp  producing  qualities,  but  simply  be- 
cause the  pulp  industry  has  not  been  developed  in  In- 
terior British  Columbia. 

In  Eastern  Canada  only  one  species  of  balsam  fir 
occurs,  and  this  tree  (Abies  balsamea)  forms  the  en- 
tire production  of  balsam  fir  pulpwood  in  Ontario.  Que- 
bec, New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  British  Co- 
lumbia the  most  commonly  used  balsam  fir  species  are 
amabalis  fir  (Abies  amabilis)  and  lowland  fir  (Abies 
grandis).  In  the  interior  of  the  pi'ovince  and  on  the 
Rocky  Mountain  slopes  the  common  species  is  moun- 
tain fir  (Abies  lasiocarpa),  which  has  a  similar  distri- 
bution to  Engelmann  spruce  and,  like  it  is  not  used 
for  pulp  at  the  present  time. 

Eastern  hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis)  is  not  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  East  for  pulp  manufacture,  although 
it  is  reported  from  Ontario.  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia. 
The  western  species  (Tsuga  heterophylla)  is  the  most 
important  pulpwood  in  British  Columbia  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  forms  almost  half  of  the  wood  used  in 
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that  province.  It  is  said  to  be  immensely  superior  to 
the  eastern  species  for  pulpwood,  as  well  as  for  lumber 
and  other  products. 

Jack  pine  (Pinus  Banksiana)  is  used  only  in  Que- 
bec and  Ontario,  and  only  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phate or  kraft  pulp.    Poplar  is  also  used  only  in  Que- 


toothed  aspen  (Poplus  grandidentata)  are  probably  al- 
so used  occasionally.  Pulp  manufactured  from  the 
wood  of  the  poplar  species  lacks  the  high  tensile 
strength  of  that  made  from  spruce,  balsam  fir  and  other 
coniferous  woods  and  is  used  chiefly  to  give  body 
to  book  and  magazine  paper.    Mixed  with  a  stronger 
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Pulpwood,  1913  and  1914,  by  Processes: 


TABLE  in. 

Quantity  Used  and  Total  Value  1914,  Average  Value  1913  and  1914,  and  Per 
Cent  Distribution,  1914. 


PROCESSES 

No.  of 
Active 
Firms 
Reporting 

QUANTITY 

Per  Cent 
Distribution 

Total  Value]! 

Average  Value 
Per  Cord 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Total  

Mechanical  

Sulphite  

Sulphate  

Soda  

49 

Cords 
1,109,034 

Cords 
1,224,376 

100.0 

$ 

8,089,868 

$  c. 
6.53 

$  c. 
6.61 

40 
12 
6 
1 

600,216 
367,105 
136,569 
5,144 

644,924 
435,101 
140,666 
3,785 

52.7 
35.5 
11.5 
0.3 

4,424,067 
2,941,099 
698,207 
26,495 

6.59 
6.40 
6.65 
6.05 

6.86 
6.76 
4.96 
7.00 

bee  and  Ontario,  but  is  made  into  groundwood  pulp, 
sulphite  and  kraft  fibre.  Two  species  are  utilized,  as- 
pen poplar  (Populus  tremuloides)  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  pulpwood  consumed  and  balsam  poplar 
(Populus  balsamea)  being  used  in  smaller  quantities. 
Common  cottonwood  (Populus  deltoides)   and  large 


coarser  pulp  it  fills  in  the  interstices  between  the  coars- 
er fibres  and  makes  the  paper  smooth  and  opaque. 

The  proportion  of  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  fibre  in  Canada  is  steadily  increasing.  In 
1910  only  22  per  cent  of  the  wood  was  converted  into 
pulp  by  the  chemical  processes.    In  1914  this  propor- 
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tion  had  increased  to  47.8  per  cent,  almost  half  the 
total. 

In  the  mechanical  process  where  the  fibres  are  more 
or  less  broken  and  their  sti'ength  impaired,  only  the 
best  quality  of  i)ulpwood  can  be  used.  The  machinery, 
however,  is  comparatively  cheap  and  easily  installed, 
and  as  long  as  the  sup])ly  of  good  pulpwood  was  con- 
venient this  process  is  largely  used.    Of  late  years, 


pine  and  other  so-called  inferior  species  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  had  hitherto  been  possible. 

In  1913  the  wood  used  in  the  mechanical  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  ground-wood  pulp  formed  54.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption.  This  {)roportion  was  re- 
duced to  52.7  per  cent  in  1914.  The  proportion  in  the 
case  of  sulphite  pulp  increased  from  33.1  to  35.5  per 
cent,  but  a  decrease  took  place  with  the  sulphate  or 

1 


TABLE  IV. 

Pulpwood,  1914,  by  Provinces,  Kinds  of  Wood,  and  Processes:  Number  of  Active  Firms  Reporting,  Quantity  of  Pulp- 
wood  Used,  Quantity  of  Pulp  Produced,  Quantity  of  Each  Kind  of  Wood  Used  in  each  Process,  Total  Cost,  and 
Average  Cost  per  Cord. 


Total 


Quebec 


Ontario 


British 
Columbia 


New 
Brunswick 


Number  of  Active  Firms  Reporting. 


Pulp  Produced: 

Aggregate  tons 

Mechanical   " 

Sulphite   " 

Sulphate   " 

Soda   " 

Wood  Used: 

Aggregate  cords 

Aggregate  Cost  

Average  Cost  


Spruce: 

Total  cords 

Total  cost  

Average  Cost  

Mechanical  cords 

Sulphite   " 

Sulphate   " 

Soda   " 

Balsam  Fir: 

Total  cords 

Total  cost  

Average  cost  

Mechanical  cords 

Sulphite   " 

Sulphate   " 

Soda   " 

Hemlock: 

Total  cords 

Total  cost  

Average  cost  

Mechanical  cords 

Sulphite   " 

Sulphate   " 

Jack  Pine: 

Total  cords 

Total  cost  

Average  cost  

Sulphate  cords 

Poplar: 

Total  cords 

Total  cost  

Average  cost  

Mechanical  cords 

Sulphite   " 

Sulphate  


49 


034,700 
()44,924 
217,550 
70,333 
1,893 


1,224,376 
$8,089,868 
$6.61 


836,-387 
$5,605,926 
$6.70 
449,162 
302,211 
81,797 
3,217 


314,183 
$2,067,434 
$6.58 
181,957 
99,621 
32,037 
568 


45,246 
.1254,576 
$5.63 
13,205 
31,869 
172 


24,715 
f  135,762 
$5.49 
24,715 


3,845 
$26,170 
$6.81 
500 
1,400 
1,945 


23 


15 


515,409 
394,321 
56,503 
62,692 
1,893 


325,233 
202,715 
115,877 
6,641 


56,352 
32,692 
23,660 


26,829 
4,319 

21,510 
1,000 


636,496 
$4,148,405 
$6.52 


404,290 
$2,683,759 
$6.64 
258,997 
67,592 
74,484 
3,217 


211,943 
,337,902 
$6.31 
135,324 
44,014 
32,037 
568 


172 

$688 
$4.00 


172 


16,746 
$103,886 
$6.20 
16,746 


3,345 
$22,170 
$6.63 


1,400 
1,945 


447,751 
3,172,235 
.$7.08 


358,988 
$2,508,748 
$6.98 
168,897 
184,778 
5,313 


75,218 
$587,003 
$7.80 
33,318 
41,900 


5,076 
$40,608 
$8.00 


5,076 


7,969 
$31,876 
$4.00 
7,969 


500 
$4,000 
$8.00 
500 


80,013 
$426,444 
$5.33 


21,637 
$116,143 
$5.37 
8,816 
12,821 


18,604 
$97,699 
.$5.25 
10,897 
7,707 


39,772 
1212,602 
$5.35 
12,979 
26,793 


49,339 
$296,769 
S6.01 


41,895 
$255,125 
$6.09 
2,875 
37,020 
2,000 


7,444 
$41,644 
$5.59 
1,444 
6,000 


the  (piantity  of  wood  used  in  the  sulphite  jirocess  has 
steadily  increased  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  installing 
the  necessary  plant.  In  this  process  the  wood  require- 
ments are  not  so  exacting,  and  the  higher  price  for  the 
pulp  produced  easily  repays  the  cost  of  the  plant. 

The  introduction  of  the  sulphate  or  kraft  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  coarse,  strong,  dark-colored  pulp 
for  wrapping  |)apers  has  permitted  the  use  of  jack 


kraft  process  from  12.3  per  cent  to  11.5  per  cent.  The 
only  actual  decrease  in  (luantity  was  in  the  case  of  wood 
used  in  the  soda  process. 

Table  4  gives  the  same  information  as  that  contained 
in  tables  1,  2  and  3,  but  in  a  dift'erent  form,  sliowing 
more  of  the  individual  details  of  the  consumption  of 
wood  in  pulp  manufacture.  The  average  values  giv- 
en are  values  at  the  mill,  and  as  these  are  affected  by 
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so  many  factors,  they  cannot  be  taken  to  represent 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  material  in  each  case.  Mills 
on  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  for  instance,  pay  much  high- 
er transportation  charges  on  their  raw  material  than 
those  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  pulpwood  regions  of 
Quebec.  Many  mills  own  tl^eir  own  limits,  and  put  a 
value  on  their  raw  material  of  little  more  than  the 
bare  cost  of  cutting  and  transporting  it  from  the 
woods  to  the  mill.  Many  firms,  specially  in  Ontario, 
buy  pulpwood  in  the  open  market. 

The  figures  for  pulp  production  are. based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  one  cord  of  wood  will  produce  one  ton 
of  ground-wood  pulp,  and  one-half  ton  of  chemical 
fibre,  air  dry.  (Air  dry  pulp  is  assumed  to  contain  10 
per  cent  of  moisture.) 

The  estimated  quantity  of  wood-pulp  manufactured 
was  934,700  tons,  an  increase  over  1913  of  9.4  per 
cent.    The  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  ground- 


for  the  calendar  years  1913  and  1914.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  the  pulp- 
wood manufactured  in  Canadian  mills.  In  1910  only  a 
little  more  than  one-third  (38.8  per  cent)  of  the  pulp- 
wood cut  in  our  forests  was  manufactured  into  pulp  in 
our  own  mills,  in  1911  this  had  increased  to  44.2  per 
cent,  in  1912  to  46.9  per  cent,  in  1913  to  51.7  and  in 
1914  to  55.7  per  cent,  well  over  half  of  the  total. 
There  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  actual  quantity  of  raw 
pulpwood  exported  from  Canada  in  1914,  as  compared 
to  1913  of  some  62,522  cords.  While  this  condition  of 
affairs  may  not  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Ameri- 
can pulp  companies  who  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
forests  of  Canada  for  their  supply  of  raw  material,  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  the  fact  that  this  form  of  forest 
product  is  becoming  more  thoroughly  appreciated  in 
Canada. 

In  Ontario  by  an  Order-in-Council,  dated  January 


TABLE  V. 

Canadian  Pulpwood  Exported  Unmanufactured  vs.  That  Manufactured  in  Canada,  1913  and  1914:    Quantity,  Average 
Value  per  Cord  and  Percent  Distribution. 


1913 

1914 

Quantity 

Value 

Value 
per 
Cord 

Per 
Cent 

Quantity 

Value 

Value 
per 
Cord 

Per 
Cent 

Cords 

1 

$ 

c. 

Cords 

$ 

$ 

c. 

CANADA: 

2,144,064 

14,313,939 

6 

68 

100 

0 

2,196,884 

14,770,358 

6 

72 

100 

Manufacture  

1,109,034 

7,243,368 

6 

53 

51 

7 

1,224,376 

8,089,868 

6 

60 

55.7 

Export  

1,035,030 

7,070,571 

6 

83 

48 

3 

972,508 

6,680,490 

6 

87 

44.3 

Quebec: 

Production  

1,432,594 

9,495,165 

6 

63 

100 

0 

1,323,917 

8,882,899 

6 

71 

100 

Manufacture  

629,934 

4,107,689 

6 

52 

44 

0 

636,496 

4,148,405 

6 

52 

48.1 

Export  

802,260 

5,387,476 

6 

71 

56 

0 

687,421 

4,734,494 

6 

77 

51.9 

Ontario: 

Production  

405,943 

2,822,859 

6 

95 

100 

0 

587,494 

4,020,510 

6 

84 

100 

Manufacture  

321,244 

2,297,389 

7 

15 

79 

1 

447,751 

3,172,235 

7 

08 

76.2 

84,699 

525,470 

6 

20 

20 

9 

139,743 

848,275 

6 

07 

23.8 

New  Brunswick: 

194,674 

1,449,525 

7 

45 

100 

0 

193,126 

1,382,315 

7 

16 

100 

Manufacture  

.53,121 

342,243 

6 

44 

27 

3 

49,339 

296,769 

6 

01 

25.5 

141,553 

1,107,282 

7 

82 

72 

7 

143,787 

1,085,546 

7 

55 

74.5 

British  Columbia: 

84,242 

402,428 

4 

78 

100 

0 

80,013 

426,444 

5 

33 

100 

Manufacture  

84,173 

401,218 

4 

77 

99 

9 

80,013 

426,444 

5 

33 

100 

69 

1,210 

17 

54 

0 

1 

Nova  Scotia: 

26,611 

143,962 

5 

41 

100 

0 

12,334 

58,190 

4 

72 

100 

Manufacture  

20,562 

94,829 

4 

61 

77 

3 

10,777 

46,015 

4 

27 

87.4 

6,049 

49,133 

8 

12 

22 

7 

1,557 

12,175 

7 

82 

12.6 

wood  pulp  was  only  7.4  per  cent,  while  that  of  pulp 
produced  by  the  three  chemical  processes  was  almost 
14  per  cent.  Considering  these  three  processes  sep- 
arately, it  is  seen  that  the  increase  was  in  the  case 
of  sulphite  pulp,  amounting  to  11.8  per  cent  of  the 
production  in  1913.  The  quantity  of  soda  pulp  estimat- 
ed was  a  decrease  of  over  a  thii'd  from  1913. 

Mechanical  pulp  is  manufactured  in  all  five  provin- 
ces, Quebec  leading  with  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal. Sulphite  pulp  is  manufactured  in  every  province 
but  Nova  Scotia.  Ontario  leads  in  the  production  of 
this  class  of  fibre  with  53.3  per  cent.  Sulphate  or 
kraft  fibre  is  manufactured  in  Quebec,  Ontario,  and 
New  Brunswick,  Quebec  producing  almost  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Soda  pulp  is  produced  only  in  Que- 
bec Province. 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  for  exports  of  pulp- 
wood were  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Customs 


13th,  1900,  regulations  were  made  by  which  the  ex- 
portation of  spi'uce  and  other  woods  suitable  for  pulp, 
cut  on  lands  of  the  Crown  was  prohibited.  Recently, 
in  severe  windstorms  there  were  blown  down  large 
quantities  of  pulpwood  which  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed unless  speedily  cut  and  marketed,  and  as  the 
market  for  pulpwood  was  more  or  less  congested  this 
" uuinufacfuring  condition"  to  which  all  sales  and 
licenses  had  been  subject  was  suspended  for  the  season 
of  1914  and  again  for  1915. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  an  article  in  the  regula- 
tions says  that  all  timber  cut  on  Crown  Lands  in  the 
province  must  be  manufactured  in  Canada.  This  re- 
gulation came  into  force  on  April  26th,  1910.  The 
regulation  was  changed  during  the  last  year  so  as 
to  exclude  mitie  ])rops  to  be  used  in  coal  mines  in  Great 
Britain  if  shipped  during  the  past  season  of  naviga- 
tion. 
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TABLE  VI. 

Export  of  Wood  Pulp,  1913  and  1914:   Quantity,  Total  Value,  Average  Value  Per  Ton,  Percent  Distribution  and  Coun 
tries  to  which  Exported. 


KINDS  OF  PULP  AND  COUNTRIES 
TO  WHICH  EXPORTED 

1913 

1914 

Quantity 

Value 

Average 
Value 
Per  Ton 

Per 
Cent 

Quantity 

Value 

Average' 

Value  1  Per 
Per  Ton  Cent 

Wood-pulp  exported  aggregate  

Total  Mechanical  Pulp  

Total  Chemical  Pulp  

Total  to  United  States  

Mechanical  

Tons 
298,169 
230,644 
67,525 

198,110 
137,922 
60,188 

92,916 
92,722 
194 

$ 

5,913,560 
3,317,565 
2,595,995 

4,471,939 
2,150,227 
2,321,712 

1,172,750 
1,167,338 
5,412 

$  c. 
19.83 
14.38 
38.44 

22.57 
15.59 
38.57 

12.62 
12.59 
27.90 

100.0 
77.4 
22.6 

66.4 

Tons 
424,883 
314,485 
110,398 

295,674 
190,095 
105,579 

116.843 
116,820 
23 

7,612 
7,659 
43 

4,755 
4,755 

$ 

8,865,436 
4,509,260 
4,356,176 

7,008,312 
2,832,909 
4,175,403 

1,581,101 
1,580,301 
800 

97,475 
96,050 
1,425 

178,548 
178,548 

§  c. 
20.87 
14  34 
39^46 

23.70 
14.90 
39.55 

13.53 
13.53 
34.78 

12.81 
12.69 
33.14 

37.55 
37.55 

100  0 
74  0 
26'0 

69.6 
27.5 

Total  to  Great  Britain  

Mechanical  

31.2 

Chemical  

Total  to  France  

18 

Mechanical  

Chemical  

Total  to  Japan  

Chemical  

7,031 
7,031 

112 
112 

265,071 
265,071 

3,800 
3,800 

37.70 
37.70 

33.93 
33.93 

2.4 

1.1 

Total  to  China  

Chemical  

TABLE  VIL 

Imports  of  Wood  Pulp,  1913  and  1914:    Total  Value,  Percent  Distribution,  and  Countries  from  which  Imported. 


CotTNTRiES  From  Which  Imported 


1913 


Value 


Per  Cent 
Distribution 


1914 


Value 


Per  Cent 
Distribution 


Total  Value  of  Imports 

United  States  

Sweden  

Norway  

Switzerland  

Great  Britain  

Austria-Hungary  

Germany  


356,862 


100.0 


424,601 


303,543 
36,843 
1,387 
1,006 
10,197 

3,886 


85.1 
10.3 
0.4 
0.3 
2.8 

i.i 


216,361 
136,540 
61,254 
5,285 
4,375 
786 


100.0 


51.0 
32.2 
14.4 
1.2 
1.0 
0.2 
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Similar  legislation  was  passed  in  New  Brunswick  on 
April  26th,  1911,  which  was  similarly  amended  with 
respect  to  pit  props  bv  an  Order-in-Council  dated  Oc- 
tober 15,  1914. 

There  are  no  statutes  prohibiting  or  regulating  the 
export  of  pulpwood  from  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  British  Columbia. 

During  1914  Canada  exported  126,714  tons  more 
of  manufactured  wood-pulp  than  in  1913,  an  increase 
of  42.5  per  cent.  While  the  increase  in  the  exportation 
of  ground  wood  was  36.4  per  cent,  that  of  chemical 
fibre  was  63.5  per  cent.  This  increase  is  partly  due 
to  the  general  advance  of  the  industry  in  Canada  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  while  the  capacity  of  pulp  mills 
has  increased  in  the  last  year  the  paper  industry  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  supply  of  pulp,  and  the  surplus 
of  manufactured  fibre  has  found  a  market  in  other 
countries.  The  United  States  has  been  our  most  im- 
portant purchaser  of  pulp  in  the  past,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  Canadian  pulp  exported  to  that  country  in  1914 
was  almost  seventy  per  cent  of  the  total.  Great  Bri- 
tain also  buys  large  quantities  of  Canadian  wood  pulp, 
and  these  two  countries  together  usually  take  the  bulk 


of  the  exports  from  Canada.  France  imported  Cana- 
dian pulp  in  1914  for  the  first  time  since  1910.  Other 
countries,  including  Belgium,  Mexico,  Australia,  Cuba, 
New  Zealand  and  Newfoundland,  have  imported  small 
quantities  of  wood  pulp  from  Canada  in  the  last  five 
years,  but  the  trade  with  these  countries  has  varied 
greatly  from  year  to  year.  The  average  price  of  ex- 
ported wood-pulp  changed  very  slightly.  That  of 
ground-wood  pulp  decreased  by  a  few  cents,  and  that 
of  chemical  fibre  increased  by  about  one  dollar  a  ton. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Canada  in  1914  produced 
nearly  a  million  tons  of  wood-pulp  valued  at  approxi- 
mately twenty  million  dollars,  and  exported  pulp  to 
the  value  of  over  eight  million  dollars,  we  still  import 
this  commodity  from  other  countries.  The  importa- 
tions of  wood-pulp  in  1914  were  valued  at  $426,601,  an 
increase  over  the  imports  of  1913  of  19  per  cent.  Al- 
though the  greater  part  of  the  material  comes  from  the 
United  States  (51  per  cent)  the  value  of  imports  from 
that  country  decreased  by  $87,182  in  1914.  A  de- 
crease took  place  in  the  value  of  imports  from  Great 
Britain  and  no  pulp  was  imported  from  Germany,  but 
increases  are  to  be  noted  with  the  other  countries  on 
the  list,  especially  Sweden. 


THE  TESTING  OF  MATERIALS  USED  IN  PAPER  MILLS 


Of  all  the  various  materials  used  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  paper  there  are  but  few  which  can- 
not in  some  manner  be  tested  so  as  to  ascertain  the  ef- 
ficiency or  economy  resulting  from  their  use. 

There  is  much  truth  in  "Experience  is  the  best 
teacher,"  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  experience 
is  limited  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  adhere  to  the  old  fashioned  ideas  rather  than  run 
any  risk  in  adopting  new  methods,  etc. 

It  is  a  poor  policy  to  adopt  too  quickly  every  new 
idea  that  may  be  proposed  and  it  is  equally  unwise  not 
to  adopt  ideas  that  have  been  found  profitable.  The 
best  practice  is  to  submit  everything  to  some  kind  of 
a  test,  so  as  to  prove  one  way  or  the  other. 

Such  testing  is  very  broad  in  its  scope  and  many  fac- 
tors may  enter  into  the  final  decision  so  that  what  may 
be  best  to  adopt  under  certain  conditions  in  one  mill 
may  not  prove  best  in  another. 

For  example — It  may  be  that  at  one  mill  the  boiler 
capacity  is  ample  so  that  a  poor,  cheap  grade  of  coal 
has  sufficient  fuel  value  to  produce  all  the  steam  re- 
quired and  figures  out  to  be  the  most  economical  to 
use,  while  at  another  mill  the  boiler  capacity  may  be 
limited  so  that  a  better  grade  of  coal  is  not  only  more 
economical  to  use  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  generate  the  steam  re- 
quired. 

Necessity  for  Testing.  Progress  is  continually  being 
made  long  all  lines  so  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  results  at  the  lowest  cost  to 
test  new  ideas,  etc.  Very  little  reliable  information 
can  be  obtained  from  sales  agents  of  various  new  mach- 
inery for  each  agent  has  his  own  interests  at  stake,  and 
it  is  his  business  to  promote  the  sale  of  his  material. 
The  necessity  for  testing,  therefore,  becomes  apparent. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  best  method  is  to  put 
the  article  to  practical  use  and  keep  accurate  record 
of  its  service,  as  in  the  case  of  wires,  felts,  etc.  In 
other  cases  we  have  chemical  testing;  also  physical 
testing  as  strength  of  twine,  belting,  etc. 

Meaning  of  the  Word.  Testing  in  the  broadest  sense 
means  any  method  of  procedure  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  facts  about  the  thing ;  for  example :  A 


car  of  coal  is  weighed  in  order  to  ascertain  its  weight 
more  or  less  than  the  weight  invoiced;  that  is  testing 
its  weight.  If  a  piece  of  clay  is  placed  in  the  mouth 
in  order  to  observe  how  it  feels  between  the  teeth ;  this 
is  testing  its  grit.  If  several  felts,  wires,  etc.  are  used 
under  the  same  conditions  and  a  record  kept  to  see 
which  gives  the  best  service,  this  is  testing  also. 

Weighing".  The  invoice  weights  of  all  kinds  of 
material  should  be  checked  by  weighing  on  accurate 
scales. 

Testing  Scales.  All  scales  should  be  periodically 
tested  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  calculations. 

The  principle  upon  which  paper  is  weighed  is  as 
follows:  One  pound=16  oz.  30  lbs.  therefore  30X16  = 
480  oz.  If  therefore  the  count  basis  is  480  sheets,  one 
sheet  of  a  30  lb.  paper  will  weigh  exactly  loz.  so  that 
if  a  test  weighing  exactly  1  oz.  be  placed  upon  the 
scales  instead  of  a  sheet  of  paper  it  will  register  exactly 
30  lbs.  on  the  480  count.  On  the  500  count  basis  one 
sheet  of  a  30  lb.  paper  will  weigh  480|500  of  one  oz. 
or  96|100  of  an  oz. 

When  test  weights  of  exactly  1  oz.  are  placed  upon 
these  scales,  one  after  another  they  should  therefore 
register  as  follows : 

Count   1        2        3  4  5  oz. 

480   30       60       90       120  150 

500  31.25  62.50  93.75  125  156.25 

Test  weights  in  the  form  of  brass  strips  are  supplied 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Bureau  of  Tests. 

Measuring.  Measuring  the  dimensions  of  a  thing 
is  also  a  testing  process.  Measuring  is  sometimes  con- 
nected with  weighing  as  for  example  in  the  ease  of 
twine,  exactly  1  lb.  may  be  weighed  and  measured  so 
as  to  calculate  the  weight  per  100  cu.  ft.  and  thus  get 
comparative  weights  for  different  makes  or  brands. 

Counting  is  another  method  as  in  counting  the  mesh 
of  a  wire  with  a  magnifying  glass.  It  is  also  connected 
with  weight.  By  counting  the  number  (as  in  the  case 
of  a  roll  of  belting)  of  coils  in  the  roll  and  diameter 
of  the  hole  in  the  center,  the  number  of  feet  may  be 
found.  By  weighing  the  roll  per  100  ft.  the  weight  of 
100  ft.  may  be  found,  thus  furnishing  comparisons 
as  in  the  ease  of  twine. 
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Measuring  Belting.  Calculation  of  a  length  of  a  roll 
ot  belting  and  number  of  coils  is  based  on  the  law, 
the  CXUX3.1416,  as  the  roll  is  a  spiral  it  can  be  con- 
sidered as  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  circles  varying 
in  diameter  from  the  smallest  inside  coil  to  the  largest. 
The  average  diameter  equals  the  1/2  (largest  and  small- 
est) so  tliese  two  diameters  must  be  measured.  In 
measuring  these  diameters  it  is  best  to  measure  in 
several  directions  and  take  the  average  measurements 
as  a  roll  is  usually  flattened  and  the  hole  in  the  center 
is  not  round.  The  number  of  coils  or  circles  X  the  avg. 
diameter  and  then  X  3.1416  will  give  the  length  of 
belting  in  the  roll.  If  the  average  diameter  is  in  in- 
ches the  result  is  in  inches  and  must  be  divided  by  12 
to  give  feet.  If  for  example,  a  roll  contains  52  coils 
and  is  39  ins.  in  large  diameter  and  7  in,,  small  dia- 
meter, 39  plus  7  eciuals  46,  which  divided  by  2  equals  23 
mean  diameter.  52  coils  X  23  e(|uals  1196  in.  X  3.1416 
e(|uals  37,57  divided  by  12  equals  313  ft.  This  seems  to 
be  the  best  way  for  determining  this,  and  experience 
has  taught  that"  the  length  never  varies  more  than  1  ft. 

Friction  Test.  By  the  friction  test  is  meant  the 
rubber  composition  which  binds  the  pieces  of  duck  or 
canvas  together.  This  rubber  composition  is  forced 
into  the  texture  of  the  canvas  by  means  of  friction  rolls 
and  thus  gets  the  name  of  friction. 

The  various  grades  of  belting  depends  to  a  large  ex- 
tent vxpon  the  composition  of  the  friction  used  in  their 
manufacture.  The  highest  grade  of  pure  rubber  gives 
the  strongest  and  most  durable  friction  while  recovered 
rubber  and  inferior  compositions  give  inferior  tests 
and  deteriorate  rapidly. 

To  test— Cut  3  strips  smoothly  and  evenly  1  m. 
in  width,  separate  the  ply  for  1  in.  or  2  in.  by  means  of 
a  knife  in  order  to  separate.  Make  a  mark  slightly 
beyond  the  point  of  separation  and  hang  the  strip 
by"  means  of  a  clamp,  etc.  Allow  the  strip  to  hang 
naturally.  Pull  with  the  hand  till  you  reach  the  separa- 
tion mark  and  catch  the  time  with  a  watch.  The  "sep- 
aration should  not  average  more  than  1  in.  per  minute, 
the  average  of  the  three  strips  being  taken.  Some 
grades  will  only  stand  5  or  6  lbs.  and  are  inferior; 
others  Avill  stand  weights  of  19  or  20  lbs. 

Comparisons  may  be  made  by  using  the  same  weight 
(14  lbs.)  for  all  belts  and  calculate  the  rate  of  separa- 
tion. Poor  belting  will  separate  quick  under  a  14  lb. 
weight.  By  a  systematic  method  of  testing  every  roll, 
valuable  information  can  be  obtained  as  to  difit'erent 
makes  and  brands. 

The  Drying  Oven. 
Tests  for  quantity  of  water  oi-  moisture  in  anything 
are  among  the  most  important  class  of  testing,  and  a 
drying  oven  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  in 
every  mill.  Among  the  tests  for  water  or  moisture 
contained  in  matei'ials,  we  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing : 

Moisture  of  Pulp. — Pulp,  both  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical, such  as  pulp,  sulphite,  and  soda,  and  in  fact  any 
paper  making  pulp,  is  tested  foi'  inoisture  and  water  by 
taking  a  sample,  weighing  it  accurately,  heating  it  until 
bone  dry  and  again  weighing  it.  The  loss  in  weight 
gives  the  amount  of  moisture  or  water  in  it  contained 
from  the  weights  observed,  and  the  percentages  of  wa- 
ter or  moisture  and  the  bone  dry  pulp  are  easily  calcu- 
lated. It  is  ordinarily  assumed  that  paper  pulp  after 
being  dried  bone  dry  and  then  left  exposed  to  the  air 
will  absorb  10  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  moisture  from 
the  atmospher'e. 

This  figure,  10  per  cent,  is  a  fairly  approximate  av- 
erage, but  of  course  the  true  amount  of  moisture  ab- 
sorbed from  the  air  depends  on  the  dryness  or  damp- 
ness of  the  weathei-,  which  is  constantly  changing.  At 


times  when  the  air  is  very  dry  a  bone  dry  pulp  will  not 
absorb  anything  like  10  per  cent  inoisture  while  at 
other  times  when  the  atmosphere  is  very  moist,  it  will 
absorb  considerably  more  than  10  per  cent.  Under  or- 
dinary conditions  during  the  year  it  is  nearer  to  9  pei- 
cent  than  to  10  2)er  cent,  but  this  again  varies  with 
the  locality,  for  one  locality  during  the  year  is  quite 
different  from  another. 

Calculating  on  Dry  Pulp. — In  our  opinion  the  true 
basis  for  estimating  the  percentage  of  air  dry  material 
is  the  bone  tlry  weight,  but  it  makes  no  difference  what 
percentage  is  added  to  this  as  long  as  the  same  per- 
centage is  uniformly  adopted.  Ten  per  cent  is  as 
satisfactory  as  any,  although  it  may  not  represent 
the  actual  percentage  of  moisture  absorbed  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases. 

Moisture  in  Paper. — The  percentage  of  moisture  in 
paper  can  also  be  readily  determined  by  means  of  a 
drying  oven.  This  is  a  very  important  test,  being  of 
much  value  in  enabling  one  to  regulate  the  drying  of 
paper  on  a  machine. 

Newspaper  when  over  dried  is  brittle  and  uusatis- 
factoi'v,  while  if  too  much  moisture  is  left  in  it  the 
caleiidei  ing  produces  a  mottled  smutty  appearance,  but 
the  paper  takes  a  sui>ei'ior  finish  to  that  which  has  been 
overdried.  As  is  Avell  known,  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained when  the  paper  is  run  as  damp  as  possible  with- 
out getting  mottled  or  smutty  in  appearance.  Experi- 
ments have  shown,  in  the  case  of  newspaper,  that  the 
best  degree  of  moisture  is  between  9  per  cent  and  11 
per  cent  on  the  average  10  per  cent. 

This  is  the  percentage  which  is  added  to  ''bone  dry 
pulp"  to  convert  it  into  air  dry  weight  upon  which  cal- 
culations as  to  "production"'  and  loss  of  raw  material 
are  based. 

If  pai^er  is  run  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  with  only 
7  per  cent  of  moisture  in  it  and  calculations  are  based 
upon  air  dry  pulp  containing  10  per  cent  of  moisture, 
there  is,  of  course,  a  loss  of  raw  material  due  to  the 
paper  being  run  too  dry.  By  running  the  paper  damp- 
er, not  only  is  there  a  gain  in  the  production,  but  the 
<iuality  of  the  paper  Uiat  is  run  on  the  paper  machine  is 
more  or  less  greatly  improved. 

Another  bad  etfect  of  over  drying  lies  in  the  fact  that 
ovei-  dried  paper  will  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  increase  m  weight,  so  that  if  a  sample  of 
paper  fresh  from  the  machine  weighs  33  lbs.,  it  might 
readily  take  up  sufficient  moisture  to  be  34  lbs.  when 
tested  by  the  customer  and  furnish  grounds  for  com- 
plaint as  to  overweight. 

The  best  method  of  testing  the  j^roduct  of  a  paper- 
machine  for  moisture  is  to  take  as  large  a  sample  as  the 
scales  can  conveniently  weigh,  weigh  the  sample  imme- 
diately, and  mark  the  weight  on  it.  Then  place  it  in 
the  drying  oven  and  allow  it  to  remain  until  bone 
diy,  when  it  is  again  immediately  weighed  and  the 
loss  in  weight  calculated  into  percentage.  If  less 
than  10  per  cent,  it  shows  that  the  paper  has  been 
run  too  dry  on  the  machine.  In  case  of  many  papers, 
such  as  heavy  wra.i)pers,  much  more  than  10 
l)er  cent  of  water  can  be  left  in  the  paper.  In  all  cases 
a  sample  of  such  jDaper  will  dry  out  and  lose  weight 
upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

Moisture  in  Clay. — The  drying  oven  is  also  a  con- 
venient and  accurate  appliance  for  testing  the  degree 
of  moisture  in  other  substances.  The  best  method  for 
testing  clay  for  moisture  is  as  follows: — 

A  tin  i)an  is  accurately  weighed  and  its  weight  record- 
ed. It  is  then  filled  level  with  clay  and  weighed  again; 
the  tlitt'erence  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  clay  taken 
for  test.    The  pan  is  now  placed  in  an  oven  imtil  the 
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clay  is  bone  dry  and  again  weighed.  The  loss  in  weight 
is  dne  to  water  or  moisture,  and  is  calculated  into  per- 
centage. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  safe  to  state  that  the 
clay  is  a  materifd  wliicli  not  only  contains  water  in 
the  form  of  daiiii)ncs:5  or  moisture,  but  also  contains 
some  constitutionally  or  chemically  combined  water 
which  cannot  be  expelled  by  drying  in  an  oven.  This 
water  forms  a  compound  part  of  the  clay  and  is  not 
driven  off  by  the  heat  of  the  drying  oven  or  by  the 
dryness  of  a  paper  machine,  but  remains  in  the  clay  in 
the  dried  pai)er  even  if  the  paper  is  dried  "bone  dry." 

if  some  clay  is  put  in  a  crucible  and  submitted  to 
furnace  heat,  as  in  burning  brick,  this  chemically 
combined  water  of  constitution  is  expelled  and  the 
clay  becomes  hard  like  a  brick  and  will  no  longer  dis- 
solve or  "break  down"  into  a  fine  powder  when  stir- 
led  with  water.  If  pulverized,  each  small  particle  is 
liiu-d  and  gritty,  and  not  soft  and  sticky,  like  an  un- 
burnt  clay  is.  It  is  this  fact  that  renders  clay  so 
valuable  hi  pottery  manufacture. 

The  chemically  combined  water  being  driven  off  to 
the  slightest  extent  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of 
paper  does  not,  therefore,  enter  into  consideration  at 
all  in  making  moisture  tests.  All  clay  is  more  or  less 
damp,  and  it  is  simply  the  extent  of  the  dampness 
which  is  of  importance  which  is  easily  determined  by 
ili-ying  in  an  oven  same  as  pulp  or  paper  is  dried. 

Whatever  percentage  of  dampness  or  moisture  clay 
contains  is  so  much  loss  for  it  is  bone  dry,  when  the 
paper  has  passed  over  the  dryers  in  the  machine. 

The  fibres  of  paper  or  pulp  when  bone  dry  suck  up 
or  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  but  dry  clay 
may  lie  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  without  absoi'bing 
any  noticeable  amount  of  moisture. 

If,  therefore,  100  lbs.  of  damp  clay  containing  10  per 
cent  moisture  are  furnished  to  a  ton  of  paper,  the  10 
per  cent  of  moisture  in  the  clay  is  all  dried  out,  and 
only  90  lbs.  of  actual  clay  has  been  furnished  in  reality. 
In  testing  the  percentage  of  clay  by  paper  all  of  the 
above  features  of  clay  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  a  sample  of  the  clay  itself  must  be  tested 
as  well  as  the  sample  of  the  paper  used  in  order  to 
obtain  the  correct  and  true  results. 

Testing  For  Retention  of  Clay. 

In  testing  for  retention  of  clay  in  paper  the  follow- 
ing process  is  employed: — 

1st. — The  clay  itself  is  tested  for  dampness  or  mois- 
tui'c  ajid  the  amount  of  dry  clay  furnished  to  the  pa- 
pei-  is  thus  calculated. 

2nd. — The  sample  of  paper  is  burned  and  the  amount 
of  ash  is  thus  calculated. 

3i-(l. — in  the  burning  of  the  paper  to  get  the  per- 
ceidage  of  ash  the  clay  in  the  paper  loses  its  "com- 
bined" water  so  a  sample  of  the  clay  must  also  be 
buriH'd  or  ignited  and  the  loss  in  weight  which  takes 
place  be  calcidated  hIso  and  deducted  from  the  ash  of 
the  papei'. 

4tli. — (Ji-ound  wood  find  sulphite  alone  contain  some 
ash,  so  that  the  (juantity  of  ash  arising  from  the  fibre 
itself  must  be  calculated  and  deducted  from  the  total 
to  ai-rive  at  the  true  amount  of  the  clay.  The  ash  of 
average  ground  wood  and  sulphite  in  the  proportions 
orc'hiarily  used  in  newspaper  is  0.46  per  cent. 

From  these  tests  it  is  then  possible  to  calculate  ac- 
curately the  true  amount  of  clay  furnished  and  the 
true  amount  in  the  foi'uiulae  i)apei'  from  which,  of 
course  tlie  pei'centage  retfiined  is  readily  calculated. 
Moisture  in  Alum,  Soda  Ash,  Lime,  etc. 

There  are  certain  iimtei-ials  whi(;h  absoi'b  water  or 
moisture  fi-oin  the;  atmosphei'e  or  which  contain  wa- 


ter chemically  combined  with  the  other  constituents 
of  the  substance  in  such  forms  of  combination  that 
it  cannot  be  dried  out  again  by  heating  in  a  drying 
oven. 

Alum,  for  exau)ple,  contains  a  large  amount  of  wa- 
ter which  cannot  be  di'ied  out  of  it  even  at  high  tem- 
peratures without  decomposing  the  alum  itself.  At  a 
liigh  heat  the  alum  melts  or  fuses  without  losing  much 
water,  and  if  heated  to  a  still  higher  (lcor,.p  so  as  to 
dry  off  water  the  alum  is  decomposed,  and  tlic  sulphuric 
acid  is  also  di'iven  off".  There  is,  therefore,  no  me- 
thod for  estimating  directly  the  (luantity  of  water  in 
alum.  The  per  cents  of  all  other  ingredients  can  be 
determined  accurately  by  tests  and  the  water  by  dif- 
ference. 

Lnrie  also  absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  becomes  more  or  less  "air  slack- 
ed.'" Such  moistui-c  and  acid  cannot  be  driven  off 
from  the  air  slackt'd  lime  by  heating  in  an  oven,  but 
it  can  be  accurately  determined  by  nitense  ignition  of 
the  hme,  as  no  decomposition  takes  place,  and  by  igni- 
tion an  air  slacked  lime  is  brought  back  to  the  original 
condition  of  the  freshly  burned  lime. 

Soda  ash,  like  lime,  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air, 
and  nicreases  in  weiglit,  but  the  water  absorbed  can 
only  be  driven  off  completely  by  heating  to  a  dull  red 
heat.  Some  can  be  driven  off'  in  a  drying  oven,  but 
not  all  of  it. 

Moisture  in  Coal. 

Coal  can  be  dried  bone  dry  in  a  drying  oven.  Many 
tnues  the  coal  delivered  is  quite  Avet,  and  if  cars  are 
weighed  a  test  for  moisture  is  important  to  decide 
whether  or  not  full  dry  weight  of  the  coal  is  de- 
livered. 

In  conducting  boiler  tests  the  moisture  in  the  coal 
used  must  also  be  determined  and  allowance  made 
thereof.  In  determining  the  capacity  of  chests,  con- 
centration of  liquids,  stock,  etc.,  it  is  often  desirable 
to  test  how  much  dry  stock  the  liquid  contains  per 
cubic  foot.    This  is  best  accomplished  as  follows  :— 

Record  the  weight  of  a  pie  pan  on  the  scales.  Take 
exactly  one  quart  of  the  li(|uid  stock  by  means  of  an 
accurate  quart  measure.  Pour  this  into  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton cloth  and  siiueeze  out  as  much  of  the  water  as  pos- 
sible. Transfer  the  stock  from  the  cloth  to  the  pie 
pan.  Repeat  this  until  the  pan  is  about  full,  recording 
the  number  of  (juarts  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  thick  liquid,  stock  one  or  two  quarts, 
may  be  enough  while  with  thin  stock  a  number  of 
quarts  must  be  taken  to  get  a  pan  full.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  no  stock  is  lost  during  the  operation. 

The  pie  pan  of  wet  stock  is  then  placed  in  the  drying 
oven  and  allowed  to  remain  until  it  is  bone  dry,  when 
it  IS  taken  out  and  weighed.  It  is  well  to  put  in  again, 
then  weigh  again,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  dry.  The 
bone  dry  weight  is  calculateil  into  air  dry  weight  as 
usual  by  dividing  by  90  and  multiplying  by  100.  This 
gives  the  air  dry  weight  of  stock  "in  the  number  of 
(luarts  measured  out  for  the  test  from  which  the 
weight  of  one  (|uart  is  calculated. 

The  weight  in  one  (juart  multiplied  by  four  gives  the 
weight  in  gallons.  The  weight  in  one  (|uart  X  30  gives 
the  weight  in  one  cu.  ft.  as  there  are  30  (piarts  to  a 
eu.  ft.  (exact  figures,  29.922  (jts.). 

Testing  Alloys. 

This  is  done  by  submitting  vai'ious  alloys  to  exactly 
the  same  conditions,  observing  the  character  of  ser- 
vice given  and  keeping  careful  records  of  all  mat- 
ters of  importance  observed. 

This  method  is  even  bettei'  than  chemical  testing. 
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FORMATION  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  SECTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIATION 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  held  in  New  York  City  last  February, 
some  thirty-five  of  the  members  met  and  formed  a  tem- 
porary organization  for  the  purpose  of  launching  a 
new  division  within  the  association  for  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  affecting  cellulose  and  paper  chemis- 
try, machine  design,  and  the  various  branches  of  me- 
chanical and  chemical  engineering  which  engage  the 
study  of  mill  operators.  Henry  E.  Fletcher,  of  the 
Fletcher  Paper  Company,  Alpena,  Mich.,  who  had 
been  most  active  in  the  preliminary  organization  work, 
was  elected  temporary  chairman  of  the  meeting,  with 
power  to  form  a  committee  of  five  to  devise  a  plan 
of  operation.  As  first  named  this  committee  consisted 
of  the  chairman  and  W.  G.  MacNaughton,  of  the  Ne- 
koosa-Edwards  Paper  Company,  Port  Edwards,  Wis.; 
Charles  F.  Rhodes,  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, Glens  Falls,  N.Y. ;  Henry  Oberman,  of  the  Ham- 
mermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pa. ;  Ern|^t  Mahler,  of 
the  Kimberly-Clark  Company,  Neenah,  Wis.;  Prof. 
Ralph  H.  McKee,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono, 
Me.,  who  was  a  member  by  virtue  of  being  official  che- 
mist of  the  association,  and  the  office  having  been  ab- 
olished, his  membership  in  the  committee  terminated. 

The  committee  met  for  the  first  time  in  Chicago  on 
April  6  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr. 
MacNaughton  acting  as  secretary,  when  a  constitu- 
tion was  tentatively  adopted,  and  a  subcommittee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  editor  of  "Paper"  re- 
garding the  publication  of  the  proceedings.  A.  com- 
mittee was  also  named  to  consider  the  question  of 
offering  a  prize  or  prizes  for  competitive  essays,  and 
to  submit  a  list  of  subjects. 

In  the  meantime  circular  letters  had  been  sent  out 
to  the  owners  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  throughout  the 
country  accompanied  by  blanks  calling  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  men  in  charge  of  technical  work, 
such  as  details  of  experience,  educational  training,  po- 
sitions held,  both  past  and  present,  etc.,  and  the  re- 
plies as  received  were  tabulated  and  indexed  for  the 
use  of  the  secretary,  who  was  yet  to  be  appointed. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago on  Thursday  (May  6),  with  the  president  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  (Frank  L. 
Moore,,  of  Watertown,  N.Y.)  in  the  chair.  After 
making  some  minor  changes  in  the  constitution  and 
adopting  the  title  Technical  Section  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  as  the  name  of  the  organi- 
zation, Henry  E.  Fletcher  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  with  W.  G.  MacNaughton  and 
Ernest  Mahler  as  associates. 

Thomas  J.  Keenan,  editor  of  "Paper,"  was  chosen 
Secretary -Treasurer  and  "Paper"  was  designated  as 
the  official  journal  of  the  Section.  As  a  Committee 
on  Publication  Charles  F.  Rhodes  and  Henry  Oberman 
were  named. 

The  annual  dues  of  members  and  associate  members 
were  placed  at  $5,  each  member  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  "Paper"  as  part  of  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship. The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  constitution 
as  finally  adoi)ted  : — 

Constitution  of  the  Technical  Section. 

The  Technical  Section  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  is  an  organization  of  individuals 
apart  frorri  the  activities  of  the  parent  association. 


Article  1. — Name:  This  association  shall  be  called  the 
"Technical  Section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association. " 

Article  II.  — Objects:  The  objects  of  the  Section 
shall  be : — 

1 —  To  stimulate  interest  in  the  science  of  pulp  and 
paper-making. 

2 —  To  provide  means  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
among  its  members. 

3 —  To  encourage  original  investigation. 

Article  III. — Membership :  There  shall  be  two  classes 
of  members:  (1)  Members,  (2)  Associate  Members. 

1 —  Qualifications  for  Members :  Any  person  who  oc- 
cupies a  position  with  a  member  of  the  American  Pa- 
per and  Pulp  Association,  who  has  had  a  satisfactory 
technical  education  or  who,  though  not  having  had  a 
technical  education,  has  special  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. 

2 —  Qualifications  for  Associate  Members :  Any  person 
who  will  assist  and  support  the  aims  of  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  Amei'ican  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
and  who,  by  virtue  of  his  qualifications,  is  likely  to  fur- 
ther the  work  of  this  Section. 

Associate  members  have  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Technical  Section,  except  voting  and  holding  office. 

3 —  Applications :  All  applications  for  membership 
must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  in  writing  and  shall  em- 
body a  concise  statement  with  dates  of  the  candi- 
date's technical  training  and  expei'ience,  and  shall  be 
in  a  form  and  in  such  detail  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

4 —  Election  of  Members :  Each  candidate  for  mem- 
bership shall  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  members  of 
the  Technical  Section  and  shall  be  voted  on  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Section,  a  majority  of  whose 
votes  shall  be  necessary  for  election. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  also  decide  as  to 
which  class  of  membership  the  candidate  is  entitled. 

5 —  Honorary  Members :  Honorary  members  may  be 
elected  at  any  time  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  They  shall  have  all  the  privileges  of 
members  but  without  payment  of  dues. 

6 —  Dues :  The  annual  dues  for  associate  members 
shall  be  $5.00,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  calen- 
dar year. 

A  member  who  has  not  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
suspended. 

It  was  originally  proposed  to  hold  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  Section  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  early  in 
June,  but  it  was  decided  at  the  Chicago  meeting  to  de- 
fer this  until  later  in  the  year,  the  Secretary  being 
instructed  meanwhile  to  get  into  communication  with 
the  mills  at  that  place  in  order  to  perfect  arrange- 
ments. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  will  ul- 
timately prove  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  the 
industry.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  insufficient  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  training  of  men  for  techni- 
cal positions  in  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  this  is  a 
defect  to  be  remedied.  Mill  chemists  and  engineers 
will  be  encouraged  to  communicate  the  results  of  their 
investigations  where  this  can  be  done  without  detri- 
ment to  the  manufacturers  concerned  and  it  is  hoped 
by  this  means  to  make  the  regular  meetings  especially 
interesting  and  valuable  to  all  participants. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER 

INDUSTRY 

J.  E.  A.  DUBUC. 

President  of  the  North  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company. 

By    F.    X.  GOSSELIN. 


(M.  F.  X.  Gosselin,  author  of  the  following  sketch,  was 
born  at  the  Island  of  Orleans  on  the  7th  May,  1857.  He 
made  his  classical  studies  at  the  Quebec  Seminary,  and 
liis  professional  studies  at  the  Laval  University  of 
<^)uebec.    He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  on  July  18th, 
1879,  i.e.,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
j  In  September,  1879,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Chicou- 
timi,  where,  during  two  years,  he  practised  as  lawyer 
'  in  partnership  with  the  now  retired    Judge  Ernest 
( 'inion.    He  afterwards  practised  alone  until  the  3rd 
;  xMarch,  1886,  date  on  which  he  was  appointed  Protho- 
j  notary  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Chi- 
(  outimi;  this  post  he  has  occupied  ever  since.   He  has 
been  directly  interested  in  the  industrial  development 
1  of  Chicoutimi  and  surroundings,  and  very  few  of  the 
I  companies  now  existing  in  Chicoutimi  do  not  have 
liim  in  their  ranks  either  as  Director  or  Shareholder. 
He  has  always  been  deeply  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  region.   A  brief  history  of  Chicoutimi  published 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  there,  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  of  "La  Federation  des  Chambres  de  Commerce," 
and  entitled  "Chicoutimi,  la  Reine  du  Nord, "  is  due  to 
his  pen. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  following  translation  of 
M.  Gosselin 's  sketch  has  done  such  scant  justice  to  his 
clear  and  scholarly  French  prose  style. — Ed.) 


Ill  his  book  on  the  Saguenay,*  M.  Buies,  after  having 
described  in  that  picturesque  style  of  which  he  was 
master,  the  entrance  of  the  first  locomotive  into  the 
town  of  Chicoutimi  on  the  2nd  August,  1893,  adds : 
"From  this  day  the  residents  of  Chicoutimi  felt  that 
they  had  among  them  an  ignored  spirit,  which  was 
wiiiting  its  opportunity,  and  this  spirit,  which  was 
none  other  than  the  fiery  demon  of  Progress,  had  ta- 
k'l'ii  possession  of  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
l  ould  not  hold  themselves  back  any  longer,  and  which 
made  them  advance  along  lines  of  construction,  im- 
provements, diversified  enterprises,  as  if  they  had  only 
1()  touch  a  magic  ring  to  make  all  turn  into  reality." 

The  picture  is,  perhaps,  a  little  brightly  painted,  for 
liiings  did  not  move  quite  so  quickly.  Chicoutimi  was 
line  to  wait  two  years  longer  in  a  definite  "statu  quo." 
It  was  not  until  1895  that  the  little  town,  to  use  the 
expression  of  the  same  author:  "with  drawn  sword," 
prepared  to  leave  a  "narrow  existence  as  the  principal 
i')vvii  of  the  district,"  beyond  which  it  seemed  "to  have 
never  dreamed  of  any  other  future."  This  year  saw 
(he  construction  of  an  iron  aqueduct,  and  the  lighting 
of  the  town  by  electricity. 

But  1897  came.  It  was  then  that  the  "fiery  demon 
1)1'  Progress"  took  human  form  in  the  person  of  a 
man,  who  was  not  only  possessed  of  that  hitherto 
j" ignored  spirit,"  but  possessed  himself  the  genius  of 
finance,  which,  aided  by  a  faith  which  would  move 
iiiountains,  by  a  judgment  capable  of  solving  the  most 


*"The  Saguenay  and  the  Basin  of  Lake  St.  John,"  by 
Arthur  Buies ;  2nd  edition,  1896,  Leger  Brousseau,  Edi- 
tor, Quebec. 


inextricable  difficulties,  and  by  an  uprightness  of 
character  capable  of  inspiring  the  most  complete  con- 
fidence, will  not  delay  in  gaining  him  an  enviable  re- 
putation in  the  world  of  finance  in  England  and  France, 
as  well  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

It  was  M.  Dubuc  who  that  year  became  the  moving 
spirit  and  took  the  direction  of  industrial  enterprises 
at  Chicoutimi,  and  launched  his  adopted  town  with  all 
sails  set  towards  the  high  seas.  "Due  in  alto,"  such 
seemed  to  be  his  motto  from  that  time. 

M.  Dubuc  was  born  at  Saint  Hugues,  in  the  County 
of  Bagot,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1871.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  M.  J.  A.  Dubuc,  merchant,  of 
Sherbrooke,  and  Dame  Marie  Blanchard.  He  was  only 
three  years  old  when  his  parents  moved  to  establish 
their  home  in  Sherbrooke,  and  it  was  at  the  seminary 
of  tliis  town  that  his  education  was  obtained.  Be- 
fore he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  en- 


tered La  Banque  Nationale,  Sherbrooke  branch,  where 
in  a  little  time  he  scaled  the  ladder  in  office  manage- 
ment. One  can  say  in  full  truth  that  he  passed 
through  without  stopping,  and  in  1892,  hardly  21  years 
old,  he  arrived  in  Chicoutimi  to  take  charge  as  mana- 
ger of  the  new  branch  established  in  that  town,  and 
which  he  v/as  due  to  make  in  so  short  a  time  one  of 
the  most  important.  In  1897,  to  the  great  amazement  of 
thosi;  who  do  not  know  men,  he  resigned  this  position 
in  order  to  accept  that  of  Managing  Director  of  Chi- 
coutimi Pulp  Co.,  which  had  just  been  founded,  and 
of  A\  hich  he  was  himself  one  of  the  promoters. 

M.  Dubuc  is  an  observer  gifted  with  a  lively  sagac- 
ity. It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  long  at  Chi- 
coutimi for  him  to  appreciate  at  their  true  value  the 
mighty  hydraulic  powers  with  which  the  Chicoutimi 
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river  is  filled,  and,  with  a  spirit  which  was  never  over- 
(.'Oine.  he  had  soon  made  known  all  the  resources  which 
could  be  di-awn  fi'om  it. 

In  1896  he  judged  that  the  time  had  come  to  attach 
himself  to  a  group  of  enterprising  men  who  had  taken 
the  initiative  to  take  Chieoutimi  from  its  beaten  path, 
and  to  set  it  in  the  march  of  progress. 

In  1897  in  collaboration  with  the  same  group,  and 
with  the  valuable  co-operation  of  certain  men  of  af- 
fairs from  abroad,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  this  pulp 
company,  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  it  "appeared  in 
Israel  as  a  sign  of  contradiction,"  and  of  which  the 
success  evei'  growing,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  was 
due  to  make  his  reputation. 

This  company*  founded  with  a  capital  of  $50,000, 
developed  with  such  rapidity  that  in  less  than  fifteen 
vears  it  was  necessary  to  increase  its  capital  succes- 
sively to  ^fjOO.OOO  and  $5,000,000.  It  began  in  1898  with 
six  grhideis  producing  30  tons  a  day,  and  with  150  em- 
ployees. In  1899  it  added  three  grinders  to  produce 
■45  tons,  and  finally  in  1913,  44  grinders  were  installed 
consuming  each  day  12,000  pulp  sticks,  which  are  con- 
verted into  285  tons  of  pulp.  It  eniploys  800  people  in 
its  works,  and  1,000  men  in  the  cut  and  drive. 

M.  Dubuc  has  just  placed  the  crown  on  his  work  by 
the  organization  of  a  financial  syndicate  formed  in 
Boston  on  the  5th  May  under  the  name  of  the  North 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  Its  object  has  in 
view  the  exploitation  and  construction  of  pulp  mills, 
both  mechanical  and  chemical,  in  Canada,  and  the 
founding  and  construction  of  paper  mills  in  the  United 
States  in  navigation  towns  such  as  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland.  The  first  companies 
forming  part  of  this  combination  are  La  Compagnie 
de  Pulpe  de  Chieoutimi,  with  groundwoocl  mills  at 
Chieoutimi  and  Ouiatchouan  producing  about  325  tons 
dry  a  day ;  The  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Lumber  Cor- 
poration, with  chemical  pnlp  mill  at  Chandler  Pabos, 
Gaspe  Co.,  which  will  produce  before  long  125  tons  a 
day;  and  the  Tidewater  Paper  Mills  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
producing  niiu'ty  tons  of  newsprint  a  day. 

New  paper  mills  will  be  constructed  a  little  later  in 
the  United  States,  and  new  pulp  mills,  both  chemical 
and  mechanical,  will  be  established  a  little  later  in 
Canada. 

This  new  syiulicate,  which  commands  the  attention 
and  direction,  and  very  considerable  resources,  was 
formed  with  a  group  of  leading  financiers  from  New 
Yoi'k,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  especially 
with  the  co-operation  of  Chandler  and  Co.,  Fuqua  and 
Co.,  of  Philadelpiiia,  and  M.  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Chieoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  and  president 
and  Manager  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Lumber 
Corporation.  Tlui  formation  of  this  powerful  syndicate 
ensures  to  the  industries  under  its  control  all  the  fin- 
ancial backing  necessai'y  to  their  entire  development, 
and  will  give  shoitly  to  the  Saguenay  and  Gaspe  re- 
gions new  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp  mills,  which 
will  be  able  to  pi'oduce  several  hundreds  of  tons  a 
day. 

The  (Jliicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  which  ])reviously  absorbed 
the  Ouiatchouan  Co.,  acquired  the  conti'ol  of  the  Chi- 
eoutimi Frceliold  Estates,  and  of  the  Roberval-Sague- 
nay  Railway.  The  whole  forms  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive enteipiises  on  the  American  continent. 

M.  Dubuc  is  a  Jionum  Catholic,  whose  devotion  to 
all  good  works,  social  enterprises,  charitable  organi- 
zations, and  educational  institutions  supported  by  the 
Chuich,  is  well  known,  ajid  it  was  in  recognition  of 
liis  services  tliat  the  Holy  See  conferred  on  him  in 


1904  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great.  He  married  in  1S93  .Mile.  Anne  Marie  Pa- 
lardy,  daughter  of  Doctor  Palardy  of  St.  Ungues,  who 
has  i)resented  him  with  fifteen  children,  of  whom  five 
are  still  living. 

Without  doubt  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  at- 
tribute to  M.  Dubuc  the  exclusive  credit  for  the  crea- 
tion, the  development,  and  the  success  of  all  the  en- 
terprises of  which  we  have  just  given  a  general  idea. 
Alone,  in  spite  of  his  talents  and  his  spirit  of  initia- 
tive, however  resourceful  he  might  be,  it  would  have 
been  imjiossible  to  conduct  to  a  .successful  conclusion 
such  colossal  work.  Let  a  man  have  as  marvellous 
a  brain  as  one  can  imagine,  still  he  is  only  a  man.  It 
is  necessary  for  him  to  have  collaborators,  and  M. 
Dubuc  has  not  been  failed  in  this  regard.  He  has 
found,  notably  in  Quebec,  several  men  of  affairs  who 
by  their  position  in  the  social,  financial  and  political 
world,  by  their  honorable  standing,  and  integrity  above 
every  suspicion  who  could,  and  did,  bring  to  him  the 
most  valuable  counsel. 

Distinguished,  clear-headed,  sensible,  and  wise  men, 
they  have  thoroughly  understood  their  man,  and  have 
not  hesitated  to  put  their  money  at  his  disposal,  along 
with  the  autliority  of  their  name,  their  prestige,  and 
their  distinction.  The  brevity  of  this  article  does  not 
allow  us  to  give  to  each  of  them  the  merit  which  is 
rightly  his,  but  we  cannot  neglect  to  mention — and 
we  would  write  it  in  letters  of  gold — the  name  of  the 
Hon.  M.  Nemese  Garneau,  Mendjer  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  President  for  fifteen  years  of  the  Chieou- 
timi Pulp  Co. 


ABITIBI  PULP  AND  PAPER  CO.  TO  TURN  OUT 
NEWSPRINT  SOON. 

A  report  from  Cobalt  says  that  it  is  fully  expected 
that  before  the  end  of  June  the  Abitibi  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Co.  will  have  reached  the  paper  producing  stage  in 
its  history.  The  first  unit  in  the  papei-  mill  is  now  be- 
ing installed  and  rushed  to  completion  and  everythuig 
is  ready  for  the  final  touches  to  allow  the  preliminary 
trials  of  tiu-  paper  machinery  early  next  month.  The 
first  uni  twill  give  the  company  an  approximate  output 
of  60  tons  daily  and  this  is  to  be  followed  by  the  in- 
stallation of  three  additional  units  later  in  the  year. 
The  entire  paper  mill  will  be  running,  it  is  expected, 
before  the  end  of  1915,  when  an  output  of  over  200 
tons  daily  will  be  realized. 


NEW  DIRECTORY. 

The  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  has  been  favored 
with  a  copy  of  the  "Directory  of  Papernuikers  of  the 
United  Kingdom"  for  1915.  This  publication,  which  i^ 
now  in  its  39th  year,  has  received  the  most  scrupulous 
revision  of  the  publishers,  Marchant,  Singer  &  Co. 

The  publication  includes  lists  of  paper.'uakers  under 
<dl  the  various  headings,  authentically  revised,  com- 
l)l('te  list  of  trade  «lesignations,  embodying  actual  wa- 
termarks and  trade  names  other  than  watermai'ks,  and 
is  completed  by  a  statement  of  paper  trade  customs,  as 
adoptetl  by  the  leading  Associations  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

The  volume,  which  sells  for  Is  8d  in  other  countries 
than  Britain  is  obtainable  from  the  publishers  at  47 
St.  Mary  Axe,  Loudon,  E.G. 
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UJNTITED  STATES  T^OTES 


A  qiiaiterly  report  of  the  American  Paper  Company, 
made  i)ublie  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  last  week,  shows  that 
the  sales  during  the  first  three  months  of  1915  were 
I  bout  20  per  cent  less  than  for  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  In  other  words,  the  mills  of  this  company  have 
been  producing  only  60  per  cent  of  their  capacity  dur- 
ing that  time. 

*       *  # 

The  IJradley  Construction  Company  has  commenced 
work  on  tlie  t\vo  big  plants  for  the  Oswego  Falls  Pulp 
,111(1  Paper  ('ompany,  at  Pulton,  N.Y. 

Charles  W.  Bell,  formerly  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  American  Strawboard  Company 
has  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Norwich 
I'aper  Mills  Co.  Inc.,  at  Norwich,  Conn.  Mr.  Bell  as- 
sumes tlie  office  of  treasurer.  The  Norwich  mill  is  at 
pi'esent  running  one  machine  and  will  doubtless  be 
l  imning  both  machines  in  a  short  time,  under  the  new 
management. 

^  ^ 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Keyes  Fibre  Co.,  held 
at  Waterville,  Me.,  May  12,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  William  Brooks,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  President; 
Vj.  J.  Lawrence,  Fairfield,  Vice-president;  George  G. 
Averill,  Waterville,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
The  above  together  with  Nathan  Heard,  of  Boston;  E. 
IL  Allyn,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.;  C.  D.  Prince,  of  Portland; 
Mabel  K.  Averill,  of  Waterville,  constitute  the  board 
of  directors. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Jefferson  St.  Law- 
rence and  Lewis  Counties,  New  York  State,  comprises 
thirty-four  mills  and  employs  4,343  hands,  according 
to  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor  -lames  M.  Lynch,  in  the  second  annual  indus- 
trial directory  cover'ing  industrial  activities  for  the 
\ear  1913. 


Mallory  Wheeler  plant  is  having  plans  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  factory  building  on  this  site.  This  new 
structure  is  to  be  used  for  the  company's  machine  and 
shipping  departments. 


The  plant  of  the  Colonial  Paper  Company  at  Free- 
man's Point  near  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  was  sold  at  a  re- 
ceivership sale  last  week,  to  Carleton  Bunce,  repre- 
senting the  E(|uitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
for  .^;100,000.  Mr.  Bvuice  refused  to  state  whether  or 
not  the  plant  wouUl  be  reopened  foi'  the  nuinufacture 
of  paper. 


The  Potsdam  Paper  Mills  of  Potsdam,  N.Y.,  recent- 
ly bid  in  by  Hannawa  interests  at  a  referee's  sale, 
have  again  changed  hands.  This  time  the  property 
has  been  purchased  by  paper  mill  men  from  Ohio  and 
Illinois.  A  new  corporation  will  be  formed  and  ex- 
tensive alterations  and  enlargements  made  in  the  mills, 
which  will  soon  be  re-opened  with  a  much  larger  force 
than  was  heretofore  employed  there.  In  the  new  cor- 
poration will  be  associated  A.  A.  Srere,  of  Franklin, 
Ohio,  and  H.  E.  Parke,  of  Parke  &  McCauley,  paper 
dealers  of  Chicago.  The  new  corporation  will  specialize 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine  book,  bond,  ledger  and  en- 
velope papers  of  the  higher  grades.  It  is  said  that 
new  machinery  will  be  installed  at  once  to  the  value 
of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars. 


E.  N.  Hill  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  United 
States  i^oard  and  Pai)er  Company  of  Carthage,  Ind. 
The  complaint  alleges  that  the  company  is 
age,  Ind.  The  coniplaint  alleges  that  the  company  is 
in  debt  in  the  sum  of  iti6f),000.  The  suit  was  brought 
by  the  (Central  Savings  Bank,  a  Michigan  corpoi'ation. 


The  Paper  Products  Company  is  a  selling  concern 
just  iiicori)Oi"ated  at  Chicago,  111.,  with  a  capital  of  $2,- 
.')00,  by  Albert  Dennis,  A.  Banium  and  Adolph  H. 
Ilaiiseu. 

#  *  * 

George  A.  liagley,  presidetit  of  the  Bagley  &  Sewell 
I'aper  Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Water- 
town,  N.Y.,  died  at  his  late  home  during  the  past  fort- 
night following  a  general  decline  in  health.  He  was  in 
Ills  eighty-eighth  year.  For  sixty-two  years  he  had 
been  identified  with  the  Bagley  &  Sewell  Company,  and 
was  i-ecognized  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  proinin- 
I  ent  manufactui'ers  in  the  State.  In  this  community, 
where  he  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life,  he  was  con- 
sidered a  man  of  sterling  honor  and  great  judgment 
on  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  people. 

*  *  * 

The  New  Haven  Pulp  &  Board  (jompany  of  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.,  vvhieli  i)UiTliased  tlie  [)roperty  of  the  old 


Excavating  has  begun  preparatory  to  the  building  of 
a  new  concrete  steel  store  house  for  the  Volney  Paper 
(Company,  at  Fulton,  N.Y.  Plans  for  the  store  house 
are  not  yet  complete,  but  it  will  probably  cover  all 
the  space  between  the  Volney  mill  and  the  I'iver  bridge 
ami,  fronting  on  North  First  Street,  extend  back  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  hydraulic  raceway. 

*        *  * 

Fire  damaged  the  plant  of  the  United  Indurated 
Fibre  Comj)atiy  at  Loeki)Oi't  last  week  to  the  extent  of 
])etween  it;50,000  and  ^^75,000.  Lightning  striking  the 
plant  twice  duiing  a  thundei'storm  caused  the  fii'es. 

The  International  Pai)er  Plant  at  Niagara,  N.Y..  is 
making  ready  to  I'eceive  its  regular  spi'ing  shipments 
of  wood  pulj).  The  new  channel  being  constructed  in 
the  upper  livei-  will  not  be  in  readiness  for  some  time 
and  the  woodpulp,  during  the  early  summer  months,  at 
least,  will  have  to  be  i-cceived  in  the  usual  way  the 
boats  docking  at  Tonawanda  and  the  pulp  being 
brought  to  this  city  via  rail. 
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A  Katzenstein  Company,  Inc.,  dealers  in  paper  mill 
supplies  at  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City,  has  re- 
moved to  more  spacious  offices  at  132  Nassau  Street. 

*  *  * 

An  addition  that  is  to  cost  about  $900,000  is  to  be  a 
built  for  the  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at 
Pulton,  N.Y.  The  contract  has  been  awarded  the  Wal- 
ter Bradley  Company.  The  building  will  be  new  pulp 
mill  and  storehouse.  The  estimated  expense  also  cov- 
ers a  new  hydro-electric  development  to  be  made  on 
the  upper  dam  of  the  company  and  the  work  under 
the  general  contract  will  be  started  with  in  a  few  days. 

*  «  * 

The  annual  stockholders '  meeting  of  the  Internation- 
al Paper  Company,  30  Broad  Street,  was  held  at  the 
company's  offices  in  Corinth,  N.Y.,  on  April  28,  at 
which  the  usual  election  of  directors  and  officers  took 
place.  Four  of  the  thirteen  directors,  whose  terms  ex- 
pired this  year  were  re-elected  for  another  three-year- 
term.  These  were  Ogden  L.  Mills,  Samuel  L.  Fuiler„  F. 
B.  Close  and  A.  N.  Burbank.  There  was  no  change 
in  either  the  board  of  directors  or  in  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  company. 


To  Capture  Markets. 

The  Export  Association  of  Canada,  Limited,  with 
head  office  in  Montreal,  is  being  formed  and  applica- 
tion Avill  be  made  for  a  federal  charter.  The  authorized 
capital  will  be  half  a  million  dollars.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  company  to  operate  on  broadly  national 
lines  and  to  secure  for  Canada  a  new  and  larger  por- 
tion of  the  world's  trade,  and  to  develop  and  carry  oc 
the  export  business  in  Canadian  products  upon  a  na- 
tional co-operative  basis.  The  possibilities  of  such  an 
organization  are  very  great.  Among  the  provisional 
dii'eetors  are  J.  H.  A.  Acer,  manager  of  sales  for  the 
Laurentide  Co.,  Montreal,  and  C.  B.  Gordon,  of  Mont- 
real, who  is  a  director  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Co.,  as  well  as  many  other  leading  business  men  in  va- 
rious lines  of  industry.  The  provisional  directors  have 
secured  the  services  of  F.  C.  Armstrong,  of  London, 
Eng.,  and  R.  J.  Younge,  of  Montreal,  to  organize  the 
Association,  and  afterAvards  for  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ations to  act  as  joint  general  managers.  In  its  rela- 
tions abroad,  the  Association  will  aim  in  the  first  place 
at  utilizing  and  strengthening  the  position  of  already 
existing  organizations  which  have  developed  trade 
within  the  Empire  and  notably  with  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  South  Africa. 


New  Dam  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  Edward  Partington  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is 
reported  as  proceeding  with  a  dam  in  the  upper  St. 
John  River  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  log  drives 
easier.  The  Ambursen  Hydraulic  Construction  Com- 
pany will  undertake  the  work. 


A.  P.  P.  A.  Establishes  Western  Office. 

Announcement  was  made  last  week  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  18 
East  Forty-First  Street,  New  York  City,  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Western  branch  of  the  wrapping  pa- 
per division  of  the  Association.  Temporary  offices  have 
been  opened  at  the  Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago,  where  A. 
J.  Stewartson,  former  chief  statistician  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, has  been  put  in  charge. 


China  Clay  Co.  Has  New  Name. 

The  China  Clay  Co.  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  has  an- 
nounced through  its  Director,  Mr.  J.  Williamson,  that 
since  April  30th  the  firm  will  be  conducted  as  a  private 
Limited  Company  under  the  title  of:  "Manchester 
China  Clay  Co.,  Ltd."  The  company  states  that  this 
filteration  will  in  no  way  affect  the  conduct  or  man- 
agement of  the  business  which  will  be  exactly  the  same 
as  before. 


Jeffrey  Co.  Removes. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  announce  the  removal  of  their  New  York  branch 
from  77  Warren  Street  to  50  Dey  Street  (adjoining  the 
Hudson  Terminal).  Mr.  George  H.  Mueller,  assistant 
sales  manager  of  the  Jeffrey  Company,  is  the  manager 
in  charge  of  this  office. 


German  Papermaker  Interned. 

Dr.  Lachmann,  who  for  some  time  occupied  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Mer- 
ritton,  installing  the  necessary  equipment  and  super- 
vising the  production  of  the  new  lines  turned  out  by 
them  in  greaseproof  and  giassien  papers,  was  realeased 
recently,  being  a  citizen  of  German}'  and  a  lieutenant 
in  the  army.  He  is  now  interned  at  the  detention  camp 
at  Niagara  Falls.  James  Clark  is  now  supervising  the 
plant  of  the  Lybster  mill,  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Daw,  superintendent  of  the  company.  The  new  lines  of 
paper  are  meeting  with  much  acceptance  by  the  trade. 


Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.  Doing  Favorably. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg. 
Co.,  Limited,  held  on  May  14,  R.  S.  Waldie  was  re- 
elected president,  W.  J.  Sheppard  vice-president,  and 
A.  W.  Briggs  secretary.  The  other  directors  are :  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Briggs,  T.  Albert  Brown,  R.  A.  Lyon  and 
T.  H.  Watson.  The  report  to  the  directors  stated  that 
the  past  year  was  begun  with  a  credit  balance  in  pro- 
fit and  loss  account  of  $27,534.35.  To  this  there  was 
added  the  earnings  for  the  year  amounting  to  $58,- 
761 . 54,  making  a  total  of  $86,295 . 79 .  From  fhis  there 
was  deducted  bond  interest  amounting  to  $30,000  and 
dividend  No.  7,  which  was  paid  on  Aprii  15,  1914.  am- 
ounting to  $11,250.  There  was  also  written  ofx  the 
balance  of  organization  expenses  $4,441.59,  and  wi-it- 
ten  into  depreciation  reserve  $5,857.00.  This  left  a 
balance  to  carry  forward  at  credit  of  i^ront  and  loss 
cimounting  to  $34,777.20.  During  the  year  there  was 
expended  on  capital  account  $2,070.66  with  which  a 
building  was  erected  for  taking  care  of  the  finished 
product.  The  plant  had  been  kept  up  to  date,  and  an 
amount  set  aside  for  depreciation  sufficient  to  bring  up 
the  reserve  to  $115,000. 


Brompton  Co.  Moves  Sales  Office. 

The  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus.  Que., 
announces  that  their  Sales  Office,  at  299  Congress 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Head 
Office  at  East  Angus,  Que. 
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iNEW  PATENTS 


John  Herman  Thickens,  of  Bathurst,  N.B.,  former- 
ly of  P>uft'alo,  N.Y.,  has  been  awarded  a  patent  in  tlie 
United  States  for  a  new  process  of  isolating  wood 
fibres,  which  is  printed  in  "Paper." 

Tlie  inventor  says:  It  is  the  object  of  the  invention  to 
provide  a  process  by  which  a  tlbered  pulp  can  be  pro- 
duced from  wood  and  other  suitable  material  without 
tlie  use  of  recovery  systems  of  any  kind,  and  more 
particularly  to  produce  a  pulp  in  which  the  fibres 
have  not  been  attacked  to  the  extent  now  customary 
and  therefore  are  stronger  than  usual,  and  produce  a 
greater  yield  per  cord  of  wood. 

Jt  is  the  further  object  of  this  process  to  cut  down 
the  consumption  of  chemicals  to  a  minimum,  only  suf- 
ficient amounts  of  these  materials  being  added  to 
neutralize  other  compounds  formed  which  would  retard 
the  digesting  process. 

In  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  and  othei's, 
which  will  hereinafter  appear,  the  wood  either  in  the 
form  of  chips  or  in  much  larger  sizes  is  placed  in  a 
suitable  digester  and  there  steamed  thoroughly,  after 
which  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  compound  is  admitted 
to  the  digester  at  a  temperature  slightly  sufficient  to 
substantially  flood  the  digester  and  cause  condensation 
of  the  steam  in  the  chips  or  blocks  under  treatment, 
with  the  formation  of  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  wood 
whereby  the  alkaline  solution  is  rapidly  drawn  in  to 
fill  the  cells  of  the  wood.  The  solution  is  then  drawn 
off  (juickly  and  the  steaming  of  the  chips  is  continued 
as  before,  until  the  condition  of  the  wood  calls  for  the 
ai)plication  of  additional  alkali,  and  then  the  flooding 
and  resultant  conilensation  are  repeated.  The  cycle 
of  steaming  and  flooding  can  be  continued  as  many 
times  as  desired  until  the  wood  under  treatment  meets 
the  particular  requirements  of  the  ease.  The  material, 
after  this  treatment,  is  then  mechanically  reduced  in 
edge  runners  or  beaters,  or  is  otherwise  manipulated 
as  the  particular  needs  of  the  case  may  be. 

Considering  the  process  more  in  detail,  the  physical 
and  chemical  phenomena  involved  Avill  here  be  set  forth 
with  particular  reference  to  the  production  of  wood- 
pulp,  but  1  am  aware  that  features  of  the  process  are 
of  more  general  application  where  fibrous  or  woody 
structures  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  piilp  condition,  and 
a  long  and  strong  fibre  is  desired. 

The  wood  to  be  used  is  barked  and  sawed  just  as  in 
the  oi'dinary  soda  or  sulphite  ])i'ocess,  and  it  can  be 
chipped  according  to  usual  methods  before  digesting. 
However,  1  have  found  that  chipping  is  not  necessary, 
and  foi-  certain  purposes  I  prefer  to  treat  the  wood  in 
the  two-foot  lengths  prepared  for  gi'inding  or  employ 
"hogged"  waste  wood  such  as  slabs  and  edgings.  By 
applying  the  jirocess  to  large  pieces,  an  unusual  fibre 
structure  is  obtainable  in  the  final  product. 

The  wood,  whether  in  the  form  of  chips  or  in  the 
form  of  two-foot  lengths,  is  placed  in  a  digester  either 
of  cast  iron  oi'  steel  lined  in  a  suitable  manner  to  re- 
sist the  action  ol"  the  chemicals,  and  is  there  subjected 
to  the  heating  and  disintegi'af iiig  action  of  steam.  The 
l)i'('ssui-e  of  the  steam  may  vary  through  a  wide  range, 
as  i'rom  10  to  SO  poinids  per  square  inch,  depending  on 


the  size  of  the  wood  pieces,  and  other  special  conditions 
of  opei'ation,  and  the  duration  of  the  initial  steaming 
will  likewise  depend  on  the  size  of  the  material  and  the 
result  required.  With  wood  in  small  pieces  an  initial 
steaming  of  half  an  hour  is  satisfactory,  while  with 
large  chunks  it  might  in  extreme  cases  be  prolonged 
as  much  as  thirty  hours.  The  longer  steaming  treat- 
ment gives  a  darker  color  and  in  some  instances  the 
color  requii  ement  may  determine  the  duration  of  the 
initial  steaming.  In  general  the  wood  should  be  steam- 
ed under  pressure  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  will 
allow  the  wood  to  become  heated  throughout  to  the 
temperature  of  the  steam,  and  when  this  point  has 
been  reached  the  alkaline  solution  can  be  introduced. 

The  alkaline  solution  used  for  neutralizing  the  other- 
wise acid  condition  of  the  material  may  be  either  a 
solution  of  calcium  hydroxide,  sodium  hydroxide,  so- 
dium carbonate,  or  other  suitable  alkaline  "material,  and 
is  admitted  in  large  quantity  and  quickly  through  the 
bottom  of  the  digester  until  the  digester  is  substan- 
tially filled  with  the  alkaline  solution.  The  tempera- 
ture of  this  solution  on  its  admission  is  slightly  below 
the  boiling  point,  and  this  sudden  flooding  of  the  diges- 
ter with  a  relatively  cold  fluid  causes  condensation  of 
the  steam  in  the  digester  and  throughout  the  chips  or 
wood  chunks,  with  the  result  that  a  partial  vacuum 
IS  formed  within  the  cells  and  pores  of  the  Avood,  and 
the  alkaline  solution  is  draAvn  in  or  absorbed  by  the 
wood  in  large  quantity,  penetrating  even  to  the  center 
of  relatively  large  pieces  which  have  been  Iieated  up  to 
the  temperature  of  the  steam.  In  this  way  a  much 
more  thorough  impregnation  of  the  wood  with  alkaline 
solution  can  be  obtained  than  by  mere  soaking  in  the 
solution,  or  even  by  the  application  of  external  pres- 
sure, for  with  pressure  impregnation  there  remains  in 
the  cellular  structure  of  the  wood  very  little  fluid  after 
the  external  pressure  is  removed. 

As  soon  as  complete  condensation  of  the  steam  in 
the  wood  is  effected— and  in  determining  this,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  low  thermal  conductivity  of  the 
wood — the  alkaline  solution  is  quickly  drawn  off,  leav- 
ing the  wood  impregnated  and  permeated  substantially 
throughout  with  the  alkaline  solution,  but  leaving  the 
digester  otherwise  empty  of  the  solution.  Then  steam- 
ing IS  continued  as  before,  until  upon  taking  of?  a 
sample  from  the  digester  it  is  found  that  the  chips 
or  wood  react  acid,  and  thereupon  the  alkaline  solution 
IS  again  introduced  as  before  until  it  floods  the  di- 
gester and  condenses  the  steam.  The  alkaline  solu- 
tion is  then  quickly  drawn  off  again  and  the  steam 
treatment  continued  until  the  chips  again  react  acid. 
This  procedui'e  of  alternately  steaming  and  chilling 
with  removal  of  the  excess  alkaline  solution  each  time 
is  carried  on  until  the  woody  substance  is  digested 
to  suit  the  particular  requirements  of  the  case." 

When  two-foot  sections  of  wood  are  used,  the  cook- 
ing treatment  is  not  cai-ried  to  a  point  Avher'e  the  fibre 
is  as  free  from  lignocellulose  as  Avhen  the  chips  are 
used,  for  after  the  two-foot  sections  have  been  cooked 
or  digested  as  above  desci'ibed,  they  may  be  ground 
in  the  oi'dinary  manner  to  furtliei-  effect  subdivision 
of  the  woody  structure.    With  either  kind  of  wood 
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the  digesting  operation  is  terminated  at  a  time  when 

the  chips  slightly  react  acid. 

As  the  result  of  the  use  of  this  process,  when  the 
two-foot  sections  of  wood  are  emplyed,  a  much 
stronger  pulp  can  be  obtained  than  is  ordinarily  ob- 
tained from  the  groundwood  process.  The  fibres  are 
longer  and  stronger  and  the  chemical  treatment,  even 
though  not  carried  as  far  toward  disintegration  as  in 
the  case  of  chipped  wood,  nevertheless  gives  advanta- 
geous characteristics  to  the  fiber  structure. 

When  chips  are  used,  the  further  reduction  of  the 
chip  is  preferably  carried  on  either  in  a  beater  having 
a  stone  roller  or  in  a  koUergang,  preference  being  given 
to  the  stone-rolled  beater. 

In  applying  the  process  here  disclosed,  there  is  the 
decided  advantage  of  the  elimination  of  the  recovery 
process,  and  there  is  an  increased  yield  of  pulp  from  a 
cord  of  wood,  these  factors  being  due  in  large  part  to 
the  absence  of  unabsorbed  alkaline  solution  in  the  di- 
gester during  the  steaming  treatment  and  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  acidity  of  the  product  can  be  controlled 
and  the  possibility  of  taking  the  cooked  material  from 
the  digester  after  it  has  itself  returned  to  a  slightly 
acid  condition. 

Claims : 

1.  The  method  of  making  strong-fibered  pulp,  which 
consists  in  steaming  the  woody  material  in  a  digester 
until  thoroughly  heated,  then  flooding  the  digester  with 
an  alkaline  solution  cold  enough  to  condense  the  steam 
in  the  woody  material  and  effect  absorption  therein  of 
the  alkaline  solution,  withdrawing  the  unabsorbed  alka- 
line solution  from  the  digester  and  continuing  the 
steaming. 

2.  The  method  of  making  strong-fibred  pulp,  which 
consists  in  steaming  the  woody  structure  in  a  digester 
until  thoroughly  heated,  then  flooding  the  digester  with 
an  alkaline  solution  of  lower  temperature  to  condense 
the  steam  in  the  woody  structure  and  effect  absorption 
of  the  alkaline  solution,  and  then  withdrawing  the  alka- 
line solution  and  continuing  the  steaming  until  the 
woody  structure  reacts  acid. 

3.  The  method  of  making  strong-fibered  pulp  from 
wood,  which  consists  in  steaming  the  wood  in  a  diges- 
ter until  thoroughly  heated,  then  admitting  an  alkaline 
solution  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  the  boiling 
point  until  the  steam  in  the  wood  is  condensed  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  alkaline  solution  is  thereby  effected, 
immediately  withdrawing  the  unabsorbed  alkaline  solu- 
tion and  continuing  the  steaming  until  a  sample  of 
wood  from  the  digester  reacts  acid. 

4.  The  method  of  treating  wood,  which  consists  in 
steaming  the  wood  under  pressure  until  it  becomes 
heated  throughout,  then  flooding  the  digester  with  an 
alkaline  solution  admitted  through  the  bottom  thereof 
and  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  boiling,  whereby 
the  steam  in  the  wood  is  condensed  and  absorption  of 
the  alkaline  solution  is  effected,  then  quickly  withdraw- 
ing the  unabsorbed  solution  and  subjecting  the  wood 
to  further  steaming  until  a  sample  taken  from  the  di- 
gester reacts  acid,  and  subsequently  repeating  the 
flooding  with  alkaline  solution  and  the  steaming  to  acid 
condition  until  the  desired  digesting  has  been  effected. 

5.  The  method  of  making  strong-fib <^red  pulp,  which 
consists  in  steaming  the  wood  under  pressure  in  a  di- 
gester until  it  becomes  heated  throughout  to  the  texn- 
perature  of  the  steam,  then  admitting  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion in  large  quantity  and  quickly  through  the  bottom 
of  the  digester  until  the  latter  is  substantially  filled, 
the  temperature  of  this  solution  on  its  admission  being 
slightly  below  the  boiling  point,  whereby  the  steam  in 


the  digester  and  throughout  the  wood  will  be  con 
densed,  and  the  alkaline  solution  drawn  into  the  wooc' 
in  large  quantity,  then  withdrawing  the  unabsorbecj 
alkaline  solution  and  continuing  the  steaming  until  thf| 
wood  is  returned  to  acid  condition. 


Ottawa  Notes. 

I 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  May  25. 

The  J.  R.  Booth  Company,  which  has  been  rathei 
unfortunate  in  the  way  of  accidents  during  the  pasi 
twelve  months  or  so,  through  fire  and  flood  and  othei 
causes,  one  of  which  nearly  caused  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  R.  Booth  himself,  had  another  misfortune  last  week 
The  sulphite  mills  and  barker  machine  room  at  tht 
plant  suffered  damage  to  the  extent  of  several  thous- 
and dollars  by  a  blaze  which  originated  in  the  bark- 
ers, spread  to  some  gum-laden  pipes  and  fi'om  thew 
to  the  conveyor  which  carried  it  across  the  street  to  No. 
2  engine  room.  It  was  there  stopped  by  the  Ottawa 
fire  brigade,  however.  The  fire  will  not  mean  delay 
in  the  operation  of  the  paper  mills,  as  the  company  for- 
tunately has  enough  sulphite  in  stock  to  last  until 
repairs  have  been  made. 

Further  heavy  rains  have  continued  to  improve  the 
water  situation  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  and  paper  manu- 
facturers are  hopeful  that  the  year  will  prove  almost 
a  normal  one,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  snow  during  the 
winter.  The  reports  from  Northern  Ontario  ia  the 
spring  were  very  serious,  it  being  stated  that  watei 
levels  were  so  low  that  millions  of  logs  would  be 
hung  up  all  summer,  but  in  this  vicinity  there  is  nOi 
thing  to  bear  out  such  an  assumption.  About  thi 
usual  quantity  or  if  anything  rather  more  pulpwoo( 
has  been  cut  by  the  various  pulp  and  paper  firm^  ii 
this  district  in  anticipation  of  a  continued  demand  fo 
news  print. 

Among  the  commodities  whose  export  from  CanaS 
has  been  prohibited  by  governmental  decree  on  accounB 
of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  are  ash  and  sprucM 
which  may  be  exported  to  British  or  allied  ports  or  til 
the  United  States  only  when  for  domestic  consumption*! 
Certificates  of  destination  are  required  at  ports  M 
exit  for  such  timber.  |l 

New  regulations  for  the  removal  of  timber  or  puljB 

wood  from  Dominion  parks  have  been  made  by  Order-" 
in-Council.  The  new  regulations  provide  that  only 
such  wood  as  is  provided  for  in  the  permit  be  taken, 
that  no  roads  be  made  or  green  timber  destroyed  ex- 
cept as  is  absolutely  necessary,  trees  shall  not  be  cut 
higher  than  18  inches  from  the  ground,  all  tops,  branch? 
es  and  other  debris  resulting  from  his  operations  mus| 
be  gathered  into  burning  piles  by  the  permittee.  ^ 

Among  applications  before  the  Railway  CommissiMi 
for  judgment  is  one  by  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade 
Transportation  Bureau  on  behalf  of  the  Ores  Falll 
pulp  and  paper  firm,  or  an  order  directing  that  mil^ 
age  rates  be  appended  to  Cap  Magdeleine,  Que.,  in  ae| 
cordance  with  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  tariffs.  » 

The  late  Captain  John.  L.  Murphy,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  transportation  end  of  the  lumber 
and  pulp  and  paper  trades  in  the  Ottawa  Valley,  left 
an  estate  of  $329,984,  his  will  having  been  filed  in  Ot- 
tawa for  probate.  It  is  divided  between  his  widow 
and  several  relatives  with  a  benefaction  of  $2,000 
to  St.  Patrick's  orphan  asylum  in  this  city. 
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The  building  of  the  Thorold  Pulp  Co.,  at  Thorold, 
Out.,  to  replace  the  old  one  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  some  months  ago,  is  rapidly  nearing  completion. 
The  structure  is  built  of  stone  and  steel  with  tile  roof, 
and  the  work  of  installing  the  equipment  has  begun. 

Harry  K.  Derby,  Director  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Crown  Chemical  and  Color  Corporation,  New 
York,  was  in  Toronto  and  other  Canadian  cities  on 
business  last  week.  A.  M.  Huestis,  of  Toronto,  has 
been  appointed  Canadian  representative  of  the  com- 
pany, who  specialize  in  satin  white  for  coating  paper 
plants,  made  by  the  English  precipitate  process. 

Among  those  who  met  death  at  the  battle  of  Lange- 
marck,  was  Lieut.  G.  Massey  Williamson,  a  former 
member  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  of  Montreal,  who  was 
attached  to  the  14th  Battalion.  He  was  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam Williamson,  President  of  Colin  McArthur  and  Co., 
wall  paper  manufacturers,  Montreal,  and  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  Beveridge,  wife  of  J.  B.  Beveridge,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Corporation. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  Avho  has  been  investigating  timber 
trade  possibilities  in  England  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Ottawa,  reports  that  the  Admiralty  has 
bought  three  cargoes  of  British  Columbia  timber  at  a 
ost  of  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Former  purchases  of 
The  kind  were  usually  made  from  the  United  States. 

J.  J  0. 'Connor,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Don 
\"alley  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  has  taken  an  important 
position  with  the  Howard  Smith  Mills  Co.  at  Beauhar- 
uois,  Que. 

The  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  who  have 
for  several  years  been  doing  business  at  30  West  Mar- 
ket Street,  are  removing  to  new  and  larger  quarters 
at  44-46  York  Street,  where  they  will  have  five  floors, 
and  about  25,000  square  feet  of  space.  The  new  quar- 
t';rs  of  the  firm  are  centrally  and  conveniently  located. 
Fqv  some  time  the  firm  have  felt  the  need  of  extra  ac- 
commodation, as  their  present  premises  have  been  much 
too  small  and  stock  has  been  carried  in  rented  build- 
ings on  Front,  Colborne  and  other  streets.  In  their 
new  home  the  Ratcliff  Paper  Co.,  who  expe.jt  to  com- 
plete moving  operations  within  the  next  few  days,  will 
•arry  several  additional  lines. 

Arthur  Poole,  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the  Na- 
tional Law  Book  Co.,  Toronto,  died  last  week  aged  fifty- 
M-'ven  years.  He  was  born  in  Devonshire,  England, 
and  came  to  Canada  when  twenty  j^ears  of  age.  He 
li  aves  a  wife  and  two  daughters. 

The  body  of  George  R.  Copping,  of  Toronto,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Barber  Paper  and  Coating  Mills,  Limited, 
Georgetown,  Ont.,  who  was  a  victim  of  the  Lusitania 
disaster,  has  been  recovei'ed  and  reached  Toronto  this 
week,  the  funeral  taking  place  from  his  late  residence, 
72  South  Drive.  The  body  of  Mrs.  Copping  who  Avas 
also  drov/ned,  has  not  yet  been  recovered. 

The  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  who  have  been  award- 
ed the  contract  for  supplying  parliamentary  book 
paper  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  coming 
year  have  started  upon  their  contract.  The  figure,  as 
already  announced  in  these  columns,  is  about  three 


and  three  quarter  cents.  In  1913-14  the  government 
used  1,617,365  pounds  of  paper  and  in  the  preceding 
year  1,141,737.  About  half  of  the  products  is  in  rolls 
and  the  remainder  in  sheets. 

W.  M.  0  'Beirne  of  Stratford,  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Press  Association,  has  been  forced,  owing  to  ill- 
health  to  relinquish  his  duties  and  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  term  of  office  the  work  will  be  looked 
after  by  Hal  B.  Donley  of  Simcoe,  Past  President  of 
the  Association,  J.  M.  Imrie,  manager  of  the  Associa- 
tion, who  has  also  been  in  precarious  health  for  some 
Aveeks,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  several 
months  and,  in  the  meantime,  a  substitute  will  be  se- 
cured to  attend  to  his  office.  It  has  been  decided  to 
hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Toronto 
in  September  during  Press  Day  at  the  Canadian  Nation- 
al Exhibition. 

The  Scott  Paper  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  manufac- 
turers of  toilet  and  tissue  papers,  have  leased  ware- 
house accommodation  on  George  Street,  Toronto,  where 
stock  will  be  carried.  E.  C.  Martin  of  Buffalo,  who  is 
Avell  known  to  the  trade  in  Canada,  will  look  after  the 
sales  end  for  the  company. 

W.  H.  Kraft,  representing  Alex.  Cowan  and  Co.,  Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland,  visited  Montreal,  Toronto  and  other 
cities  this  week  on  his  way  to  the  West  on  business. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  announce  that 
in  response  to  a  growing  demand  for  a  high-grade  tub- 
sized  and  loft-dried  bond  paper,  they  will  place  on  the 
markec  a  new  line  of  bond  paper  known  as:  "Old  Do- 
minion Bond."  The  company  expects  that  this  paper 
will  enable  dealers  to  fill  requirements  which  have 
heretofore  been  difficult  to  satisfy  with  Canadian- 
m.ide  paper. 

The  Candian  Red  Cross  Society  estimates  that  if  each 
head  of  a  family  throughout  the  Dominion  contributed 
but  5c  a  month  during  the  duration  of  the  war,  suffi- 
cient money  for  all  purposes  of  the  work  of  the  Patrio- 
tic League,  and  the  Red  Cross  Society  would  be  ob- 
tained, and  makes  a  special  appeal  to  all  who  are  able 
to  do  so,  to  send  contributions  to  the  Head  Office  at 
77  King  Street  East,  Toronto. 

Edward  J.  Trimbey  who,  for  considerably  over  a 
year,  has  been  engaged  in  professional  Avork  elimin- 
ating losses  in  paper  mills,  is  leaving  the  Canada  Paper 
Co.,  Windsor  Mills  ,Que.,  Avhere  he  has  been  stationed 
recently,  to  resume  his  connection  with  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.,  Glen  Falls,  New  York.  Mr.  Trimbey 
Avill  be  in  the  manufacturing  department,  and  will  de- 
vote all  his  time  to  stock  saving. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  of  which  many  pulp  and  paper  concerns 
are  members,  will  be  held  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Toronto,  on  June  8,  9  and  10.  Among  the  important 
ma-tters  to  be  taken  up  is  the  Made-in-Canada  cam- 
paign when  operations  up  to  the  present  Avill  be  re- 
vicAved  and  plans  outlined  for  the  future,  as  well  as 
the  proposal  to  bring  about  a  federation  of  Safety 
Associations  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
of  Ontario. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS 

The  market  in  news  print  has  improved  consider- 
ably of  late  and  inquiries  for  many  sources  are  being 
received.  Some  Canadian  plants  have  been  forced  to 
turn  down  export  business.  Prices  remain  very  good 
and  the  outlook  for  the  summer  is  regarded  as  promis- 
ing. Water  conditions  have  been  vastly  improved  by 
recent  rains  and  the  level  of  numerous  streams,  Avhieh 
was  very  low,  is  now  higher.  Book  and  writing  plants 
are.  faii'ly  well  employed  and,  while  orders  are  not 
heavy,  there  ai'e  more  of  them  than  there  has  been  for 
some  time  past.  One  matter  of  importance  to  the 
trade  is  the  scarcity  of  aniline  dyes,  and  plants  have 
been  scouring  the  country  for  supplies  "While  some 
dyes  have  been  bought  from  American  firms  they  do 
not  possess  in  many  instances,  the  strength  of  German 
dyes  and  manufacturers  do  not  care  to  quote  prices 
on  lines  where  deep  colors  are  required,  but  prefer  to 
furnish  papers  where  only  tints  are  called  for.  Prices 
will  likely  be  raised  on  all  colored  stock.  Coated  pa- 
per plants  are  running  fuller  than  they  have  been  for 
some  time  past.  Toilet  and  tissue  mills  are  busy,  and 
mills  making  specialties  all  report  very  good  busi- 
ness. The  demand  for  ground  wood  is  fair,  but  mostly 
all  business  is  on  contract.  The  sulphite  situation  is 
strengthening,  and  OAving  to  the  scarcity  of  imports,  it 
is  expected  that  prices  may  reach  a  figure  considerably 
higher  than  at  present.  In  the  meantime,  buying  is 
rather  light,  and  what  the  future  Avill  bi-ing  forth  is 
problematical.  There  is  still  considerable  cutting  in 
paper  bag  auotations  and  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
wrapping  papers  is  moderate.  There  is  a  proposal  on 
foot  to  form  a  Canadian  Paper  Jobbers'  Association, 
and  a  western  firm  has  sent  out  notices  to  the  trade 
urging  the  formation  of  such  a  body.  The  proposition 
has  been  favorably  received,  and  the  matter  may  take 
definite  shape  later  on.  Meanwhile,  paper  and  pulp 
producers  are  much  interested  in  the  formation  of  the 
Export  Trade  Association  to  improve  Canada's  strate- 
gical position  abroad  and  to  assist  the  Dominion  in 
profiting  by  the  exceptional  trade  opportunities  now 
ofi'ering.  The  rag  and  paper  stock  market  is  not  very 
active.  The  demand  for  over  issues,  folded  news  and 
mixed  papers  is  ((uiet.  The  latter  is  moving  some  but 
prices  are  gradually  dropping.  All  other  lines  remain 
al)out  the  same. 

Quotations,  f  .o.b.  Toronto,  are  : — • 

Paper. 

News  (rolls),  .1^1 .85  to  $2.00  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

Nows  Csheets),  .$2.00  to  $2.20  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3,  4.00c  to  4.25c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  4.25c  to  5.75c. 

Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  4.50c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  2,  4.75c  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  5.00e  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots).  No.  1,  5.50e  up. 

Sulphite  bonds,  6I/2C  to  7i/2e. 

Writings,  4I/2C  up. 

Grev  Browns.  .$2.00  to  $2.75. 

Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.75. 

Manila,  B.,  .$2.25  to  $3.25. 


Manila,  No.  2,  .$2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  No.  1,  .$3 . 00  to  .$3 . 75 . 
Unglazed  Kraft,  .$3.25  to  $4.50. 
Glazed  Kraft  $4.25  to  $5.50. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  $15  to  $16. 

Ground  wood,  .$20  to  .$23,  delivered. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $38  to  $42  del.  in  Canada. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $38  to  $44,  delivered  in  U.S. 

Sulphite  (bleached),  .$54  to  $58. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  .shavings,  $2.00. 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.85. 

No.  1  mixed  shavings,  45c. 

White  blanks,  97y2C. 

irieavy  ledger  stock,  $1.60. 

Ordinary  ledger  stock,  $1.30. 

No.  2  book  stock,  50c. 

No.  1  book  stock,  85e. 

No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.25. 

No.  1  print  Manilas,  70c. 

Folded  News,  40c. 

Over  issues  45e. 

No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  30c. 

Old  Avhite  cotton,  $1.90. 

No.  1  Avhite  shirt  cuttings,  $5.00. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1.70. 

Thirds,  blues,  $1.30. 

Black  linings,  $1.75. 

New  light  flannelettes,  $4.25. 

Ordinary  satinets,  90c. 

Flock,  $1.00. 

Tailor  rags,  85c. 

Manila  rope,  21/2- 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  $1.00. 


Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are  : — 

Book — News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  .$43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45, 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  514c  to  5%c  per  lb. 
No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities: 

$4.75  to  $5.. 50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities: 

$4.40  to  .$4.50  in  small  quantities. 
Writings,  5c  to  7V2C- 
Sulphite  Bond,  6I/2C  to  Si^c. 
Writing  Manila,  5c. 
Colored  Posters,  4i/^c  to  dy^c  per  lb. 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  ear  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Red  Brown,  car  lots,  .$2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons, 

$3 . 05  ;  1  ton,  $3.15;  less  $3 . 25 . 
B.  Manila,  car  lots,  2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  $3.05; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  ear  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons, 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
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No  1  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3.55;  1  ton,  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00.  so  ^ 

Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  3 

toni  $3.65;  less,  $3.75. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manutac- 
turers  are  quoting  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00.  i  + 

Ground  wood,  $20  to  $23,  delivered  m  United  States. 
States. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  May  25,  1915. 
Belated  spring  rains  seem  to  have  improved  the  situ- 
ation in  the  ground  w^ood  market,  as  far  as  the  consum- 
es are  concerned.  Heavy  rains  in  the  past  few^  days  m 
particular  throughout  the  eastern  pulp  grinding  m- 
(histry  have  enabled  the  makers  to  keep  machines  go- 
ing oil  a  fairly  good  basis.  In  consequence,  those  mills 
making  their  own  pulp  have  not  been  forced  m  the 
market,  and  those  mills  grinding  pulp  for  sale  are 
having  their  stocks  replenished  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  demand  which  is  sure  to  come  as  the  sum- 
mer progresses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  buying  during  the 
past  fortnight  has  been  comparatively  light— the  only 
movement  being  confined  to  contract  withdrawals.  As 
lor  what  the  coming  months  have  in  store  for  the 
makers  and  consumers,  remains  to  be  seen.  Some  say 
tliat  consumers  have  ({uite  sufficient  stock  on  hand  to 
tide  them  over  during  the  usual  dull  period;  while 
others  claim  that  there  will  be  a  great  scarcity  and  that 
prices  will  be  held  at  very  high  levels.  A  continuation 
of  the  local  rains  cannot  but  spell  poor  business  for 
the  distributors. 

Tlie  European  war  is  now  beginning  to  have  its  direct 
effect  upon  the  chemical  pulp  market  in  this  country. 
As  a  result  of  England  placing  an  embargo  on  coal  to 
)ieuti-al  countries,  unbleached  sulphite  has  strengthened 
considerably.  Some  Scandinavian  mills  are  beginning  to 
consider  tlie  possibility  of  importing  coal  from  the 
i  United  States  in  order  to  keep  her  pulp  mills  running, 
:  iind  unless  some  unforseen  happenings  tends  to  change 
the  situation,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  Scandin- 
avian mills  will  advance  prices  .sufficiently  to  meet 
the  extra  cost  necessitated  by  having  to  buy  coal  in  the 
United  States.    This  applies  to  all  grades  of  Scandin- 
I  avian  sulphites  and  sulphates,  but  unbleached,  which 
'  is  in  the  greatest  demand  at  present  is  probably  the  one 
grade  that  is  most  affected.   Bleached  sulphite  and  sul- 
phate, as  well  as  kraft  pulps  are  in  light  in(|uiry  only 
and  a  pi"osi)ect  of  advancing  prices  does  not  seem  to 
induce  buying. 

The  local  papei-  stock  situation  is  just  about  as  bad 
as  it  possibly  could  be.  Prices  are  ridiculously  Iom',  and 
l»ackeis  are  resoiting  to  cut-throat  methods  in  order 
to  move  their  stocks  to  make  room  for  incoming  col- 
lections. Ilaid  white  shavings  are  selling  as  low  as 
$2.15,  while  the  low  mark  of  soft  white  and  colored 
shaving  I'espectively  is  $1.75  and  45c.  Flat  stocks  are 
selling  anywhere  from  75c  to  $1.05,  while  news  ranges 
from  25c  in  broken  lots  to  50c  for  strictly  over  issues. 
('Oiiunon  are  accumulating  rapidly,  and  though  the 
nui.rk(>t  is  repoi'ted  around  15c,  it  is  understood  on  good 


authority  that  sales  have  been  effected  at  a  lower 
price.  Rag  stocks,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  in 
pretty  much  the  same  condition  as  waste  paper  stocks, 
buying  is  light  and  accumulations  are  coming  in  stead- 
ily, causing  an  easing  in  price  in  many  grades.  Bag- 
ging is  probably  the  most  active  of  the  raw  stocks. 
There  is  a  fairly  good  inquiry  for  gunny  and  the  sev- 
eral other  kinds,  and  prices  are  being  maintained  on  a 
pretty  even  basis. 

Competition  seems  to  be  the  principal  feature  in  the 
local  paper  market  at  the  present  time.    According  to 
several  of  the  mill  men  visiting  the  trade  this  week, 
quite  a  few  of  the  mills  throughout  the  east  and  middle 
west  have  very  heavy  surplus  supplies  on  hand.  One 
manufacturer  when  interviewed  by  your  correspond- 
ent claimed  that  he  was  willing  to  place  his  goods  on 
consignment  to  be  paid  for  when  sold,  if  he  knew  the 
party  was  reliable.    A  large  local  jobber  also  said  to 
your  correspondent  that  he  had  just  received  a  proposi- 
tion from  a  mill  to  the  effect  that  he  could  have  a  car- 
load of  a  certain  grade  of  paper  free  if  he  would  only 
pay  the  carrying  charges.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  buying 
by  the  jobbers  is  not  altogether  bad,  as  it  is  generally 
thought.    Quite  a  few  of  the  larger  concerns  in  this 
city  report  that  the  first  two  weeks  in  May  were  away 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago  as  far  as 
the  volume  of  passing  business  is  concerned.   The  great 
uncertainty,  however,  now  prevailing  regarding  the 
disturbances  between  this  country  and  Germany  is 
causing  everybody  to  buy  cautiously  and  conservative- 
ly.   Jobbers  are  therefore  not  laying  in  any  surplus 
stocks,  but  are  only  buying  as  they  actually  need.  News- 
print is  probably  laboring  under  the  greatest  competi- 
tion of  any  grade.    Manufacturers  are  reported  to  be 
slashing  prices  right  and  left.    No  authentic  informa- 
tion can  be  had  along  this  line,  as  everything  is  being 
done  on  the  quiet  and  offers  are  generally  made  ver- 
bally.   Outwardly  the  manufacturers  appear  to  be  in 
favor  of  getting  together  and  maintaing  prices,  but  in- 
wardly they  are  willing  to  make  a  sale  at  any  price 
in  order  to  get  the  business.   It  is  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  the  market  will  shortly  rebound  and  be  once 
again  on  a  very  firm  basis.    The  tissue  situation  in  the 
tissue  market  is  not  much  dift'erent  from  that  existing 
in  news.    Competition  of  a  very  keen  order  still  pre- 
vails, notwithing  the  fact  that  the  makers  have  been 
reported  as  agreeing  to  stand  together  from  time  to 
time.    Fibre  and  manilas  are  also  in  a  very  weak  con- 
dition and  sales  are  reported  at  prices  without  regard 
to  cost  of  production.   Kraft  papers  are  moving  slowly, 
and  with  stocks  accumulating,  values  are  being  disre- 
garded when  it  comes  to  making  sales.  Book  papers  are 
moving  slowly  in  a  seasonably  way,  but  the  makers 
seem  to  be  more  fortunate  than  their  brothers,  as  prices 
are  being  well  maintained.    This  is  also  the  case  with 
paper  board  manufacturers.    This  market,  which  was 
weak  and  uninteresting  several  months  ago  now  re- 
flects a  fairly  steady  undertone.    Taking  everything 
into  consideration  the  local  paper  market  is  about  as 
weak  as  it  evei"  has   been,   and   unless   the  disturb- 
ing elenu'uts  shortly  disappear  many  of  those  con- 
cerns depending  u[)on  the  industry  for  a  livelihood 
will  undoubtedly  have  to  seek  other  lines  if  they  in- 
tend to  continue  business.    Current  market  quotations 
are  given  herewith,  but  one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  only  "market  quotations,"  and  not  actual 
(|uotations.     Competition  in  all  grades  is  too  keen 
to  be  able  to  give  actual  (piotations,  but  the  following 
figures  will  give  one  an  idea  as  to  what  the  nominal 
([notations  really  are  : — 

All  quotations  purely  nominal. 
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Pulps. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $18  to  $19,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $14.50  to  $17,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.20c  to  2.75c,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,    impt.,  1.75c  to  1.95e,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3c  to  3.40c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.60  to  2.90,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.10c  to  2.17c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.,  1.80e  to  2.05c  ex  dock  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.75c  to  2.90c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.80c  to  1.92c,  ex  dock,  New  York. 

Paper. 

Book  papers,  car  lots,  M.F.,  $3.75  to  $3.90,  f.o.b. 
Writing  paper,  extra  superfine,  13^20  to  17c,  del.  east 

of  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  11c  to  13c,  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper,  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  5c  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,5c  to  25c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Linen  paper,  8c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  4%c  to  5c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.30  to  3c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  (dom.)  $3.60  to  $3.75,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  (dom.)  $3.35  to  $3.50,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  imported,  3.95e  to  4c,  ex  dock,  New  York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $23  to  $26  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  to  $42.50  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $21  to  $24  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,    chip,  $22  to  $25  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  40c  to  42^c,  f.o.b.  New  York. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  reports 
the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  goods: — 

573.  Wood  pulp. — A  firm  in  ]\Iarseilles  is  willing  to 
purchase  Canadian  Avood  pulp  as  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  news  printing  paper. 

574.  Paper  for  news  paper. — A  Avholesale  paper  mer- 
chant in  France  is  willing  to  purchase  the  above  in 
Canada,  and  is  asking  for  samples  and  quotations  for 
large  quantities. 

582.  Pulp. — A  Japanese  importing  and  exporting 
firm  wishes  to  get  into  communication  with  exporters 
and  manufacturers  of  pulp  in  Canada. 

597.  Newspaper, — A  London  firm  requests  immedi- 
ate quotations  for  15,000  to  20.000  tons  of  newspaper 
for  delivery  in  France  within  three  or  four  months. 

613.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Algiers  is  prepared  to  im- 
port paper  and  stationery  goods  on  commission. 

625.  Wrapping  paper. — A  Paris  firm  invites  corres- 
pondence from  mauufactui'ers  of  above. 

642.  Paper. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  brokers  asks  for 
names  of  Canadian  jnanufaeturers  of  parchment  paper 
and  grease-proof  paper. 

676.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  firm,  extensive  publishers 
and  wholesale  manufacturing  stationers,  is  anxious  to 
get  supplies  of  all  sorts  for  this  trade  from  Canada. 
Correspondence  solicited  at  once. 

677.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  paper  merchants  in- 
quires for  imitation  paper  in  the  following  sizes : — 
20  x  30,  16  pounds,  480  sheets ;  20  x  30,  19  pounds,  480 
sheets. 


DICK'S 


This  is  the  Trade  Mark  which  en- 
sures satisfaction.    It  is  stamped  on 
each  belt  every  few  feet 


ORIGINAL  BALATA  BELT 

Has  been  proven  by  thirty  years  of  use 
under  the  severest    conditions    to  be 

The  only  Perfect  Driving  Belt  in  existence. 


It  is  specially  distinguished  for  the  following  features: 


Great  Strength  and  Durability. 


Perfect  Uniformity  Throughout. 


The  very  best  grade  and  strongest  weave  of  duck, 
made  to  private  specification,  is  saturated  with  our 
secret  solution  of  BALATA  Gum  ;  is  then  folded  into  piles,  and  becomes  a  thoroughly  welded  and  solidi- 
fied unit.    Its  strength,  durability,  and  flexibility  are  not  equalled  by  any  other  process. 

The  machinery  by  which  this  belt  is  made  is  secret ; 
it  was  never  patented,  and  is  made  in  our  own  shops 
under  our  own  supervision.  Each  length  of  belting  is  submitted  to  careful  examination  before  it  leaves 
our  works  to  ensure  absolute  perfection  as  to  materials  and  workmanship. 


Strong  Gripping  Power. 


The  whole  power  given  off  by  the  engine  or  motor  is  transmitted 
absolutely  without  loss. 

Ah«f»nrf»   of    ^fr*af^»Vi  SVirinL-a  cr*»       The  impregnating  solution  penetrates  every  fibre 

i-VUJ>ence   or   OireiCn  or    OnrinKage.  ^^ck,  and  renders  it  practically  solid. 

Every  belt  is  thoroughly  stretched  before  it  leaves  the  factory  on  the  most  efficient  stretching  machinery 

in  the  world. 

NOTE    THE    TRADE  MARK! 

THE  CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS  -  MORSE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

ST.  JOHN      QUEBEC      MONTREAL      OTTAWA      TORONTO      HAMILTON     WINNIPEG     SASKATOON  CALGARY 

VANCOUVER  VICTORIA 
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A.  Klipstein  &  Co. 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Col 


ors, 


Dyestuffs  and  Chemicals 

Paper  Makers 


For 
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Easily  installed.    Operate  for  years 
with  practically  no  care 

Westinghouse- Ventura 
Ventilating  Fans 

Inexpensive  to  operate  because  of   the  low 
current  consumption  and  long  life. 
Full  information  upon  request 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co. 


Limited 


HAMILTON 


Toronto 

Halifax 

Calgary 


Montreal 
Fort  William 
Edmonton 


ONTARIO 

Ottawa 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver 
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I  Casein,  Soda  Ash, Bleaching  Powder 
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I  AURAMINE  NEWS  BLUE  i 
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SULPHATE  ALUMINA 
CHINA  CLAY 


VEGETABLE  TALLOW 

For  Preventing  Foaml 


VICTORIA  BLUE 
BISMARCK  BROWN 


Shades  promptly  matched  in  our  Laboratory 
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Use  Them  for  Results! 

Waterous  Barkers 


Waterous  Barkers  will 
give  you  best  results  in 
your  rossing  mill.  An 
evenly  balanced  smooth 
running  disk  in  which 
the  knives  are  set  at 
the  right  angle  to  give  the  proper  slicing  cut  are  features 
of  their  construction. 

Built  in  two  sizes,  48"  and  52"  diameter,  with  shell 
split  at  the  rim  or  horizontally.  Provided  with  vertical 
horizontal,  or  inclined  spout.  Usable  with  every  type  of 
mechanical  barking  attachment. 

We  supply  them  bare,  or  with  Butterfield,  Lombard, 
or  Witham  Attachments  as  desired. 

Every  machine  guaranteed  for  service. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd., 

BRANTFORD,  CANADA. 
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ENGLISH 
PULP  STONES 

FROM 

OUR  OWN  QUARRIES 
Machined  and  Fitted 

at  our 

MONTREAL  WORKS 

Prince   and   Brennan  Streets 


LOMBARD  &  COMPANY 


236-238  A  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PORRITTS  &  SPENCER 

LIMITED 

Joseph  Porritt  &  Sons 


Porritt  Bros. 
&  Austins 


Felts, 


&c. 


Samuel 

Porritt 
&  Sons 

Felts, 

&c. 


J.  H.  Spencer  &  Son 

FELTS,  BLANKETS,  etc. 

Makers  and  Weavers  of    M„„L„_'    ^1  Pl^l-ko 

every   description   of        MeChaniCai  LiOthS 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


BEATER  BARS 


BED  PLATES  Is 


"ARGUS"  i 

High  Speed 

and 
Carbon  Tool 
STEELS 
for 

all  purposes 


RG 


KNIVES 

of  all 
descriptions 
for 

PAPER  AND 
WOOD  PULP 
MILLS 


"JORDAN"  FILLINGS 

''DELVIO"  MINING  STEEL 

Crookes^  Roberts  &  Co. 

ARGUS  WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD        -  England 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 
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This  Directory  Is  published  to  facilitate  the  work  of  our  readers,  in  the  mills.  If  the  information  sought  it  uoi 
found,  an  mvitation  is  extended  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  will  gladly  be  of  all  assistance  possihU 


Air  Compressors 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York 

Smart-Turuer  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Air  Hoists 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Bags. 

Smart- Woods  Ltd  ,  Montreal,  Que. 
Barkers 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  Citv 
Bovmg  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  Now  York,  N.Y. 
U eaters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Mach.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Emerson  Mfg.  Co..  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Jones.  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittafield,  Mass. 
Mar%  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
lei  ting 

Can.  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd..  Ottawa  Out 

Dominion  Belting  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Reddaway,  F.  Sc  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Ileacblnjt  Powders 

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  Wall  St.,  New  York    N  Y 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Winn  &  Holland,  Montreal,  Can. 
iieacbinit  Machinery 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
lowers 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
uilers 

Canadian  AUis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
rass  Wire  Clotii,  Fourdrlnier  Wires 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Mfg.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa  Ont 

Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can 

Taylor,  James,  St    Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal.  Can 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

United  Wire  Works,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Westbye.  P.  P.,  Peterboro.  Can. 
jalender  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
I    Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd..  1*3  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mass. 

Farrel    Foundry  &  Mach.  Co..  Ansonia,  Conn, 
urrlers 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
tustlclslng  Systems 

Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
baia  Crane 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto  Ont 
Northern  Crane  Works.  Walkerville,  Oni. 
t>ain  Blocks 

Blethen.  Hugh  R..  New  York.  N.Y 

lain  Drives  (Silent  and  Steel  Roller) 

Jones  and  Glassco.  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
lange  Speed  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco.  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
jiemicals.  Colors.  Etc. 

Brunner.  Mond  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Klipstein,  A.  &  Co ,  Montreal,  Can. 
Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  New  York    N  Y 
Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton  Pa 
Tippet  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can 

Wr„*n°"i^Sd.^l;ion^t°r?^?.  "Ja^"''  ^'"^  ' 
}ina  Clay 

China  Clay  Co.,  Manchester,  England 

pili"'*!v4' J^-  '  Street.  Montreal.  Can 

Pf,p«f  Makers'  Chemical  Co  ,  Easton.  Pa 
iVilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  BIdg..  Montreal,  Can. 
ilppers 

r^^.'^L*'^9°  'u°'  S?"*''?'  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Cartbage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y 
4Jf"*X^'°"  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
>|iip  Disintegrators 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
ip  Screens 

Bexner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway.  New  York  Citv 

c2,.h5.*  ,5° ',,  '•'  S?°^'l?'  Limited.  Toronto^Ont  " 

n,'*  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont 


Clutches 

Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limitid,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Cranes 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York.  N  Y 

H^^ufof'  w-  °f  Canada.  Limited.'  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can 

^orthern  Crane  Works,  Ltd..  Walke;vi!le.  Ont 

Th^  w^."'""  S^'""    9,?  '  Hamilton.  Ont. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited.  Brantford.  Ont 

Cranes — Hand  Power 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton  Ont 
Northern  Crane  Works.  WalkervVll"  OntV 

Cranes — Overhead  Travelling 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York,  N  Y 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co..  Ltd..  Hamilton  Ont 
Morns.  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hois?  Co.!  Toronto  On. 
Northern  Crane  Works.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Conveying  Machinery 

J^-  ^  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Uffrfv  M.t        H^-  '^°™''^,2  and  Montreal 

Jeffrey  Mtg   Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville.  Ont 
Couch  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington,  Del 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd..  Montreal.  Can 

Sherbrooke  Mach  Co   Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 
CouI'tlr'^Shl'frFi^^'rl^s^"^''^        ^-^ited? Brantford.  Ont 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Couplings 

^?l*^'?.ss<:o,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Cut  G°elrs  '  ^''^ '  ^"'^  MSntreaJ  ' 

Cutt'eM^*        Glassco.  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edidburgh.  Scotland 

Bovmg  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

ChamTsers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Cylinders 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada.   Limited,  Toronto  nm 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto  ' 
GyllnSrr'^Cove'r^^''''"''^        Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Boving  &Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto  Ont 

Johnson.  C    H.  &  Sons,  Ltd..  St.'  Henry.  Montreal.  Que 
Cylinder  Moulds 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  Scotland 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152,  Bav  Street,  Toronto. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont 
Cylinder  Rolls 

Dandy^'on,^'"  ^"'^  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd..  Ottawa,  Cnt 

C&.^^Z?:?,rBi^i^^^^^^^^^^  Ltc...  Ottawa,  Oat 

Digester  Lining 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto  Ont 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Muskegon.  M'ch 

Preston's  D  gester  Lining  Co..  RaJcliffe.  Eni 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Tvlontreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown.  N  Y 
Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
,^, .  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Digester  Gauges 

Schaeflfer  &  Budenberg.  Brooklyn.  N  Y 
Drainer  Bottoms 

Snell.  Samuel.  Co..  Holyoke.  Mass. 
Dryers 

Bertram  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto  On' 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto  ' 

ui    f  Company,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Supplies 

Engine's™^"'  ^"^^'^  ^"  ^^on'^eal 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford  Ont 
Evaporators 

Boving  &  Co.,  oi  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto  Ont 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd..  Montreal,  Canada 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Scott.  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River.  Mass 
bxhausters 

E,„;^l™-!if.'^''M''*  ^Jachinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 
Experimental  Machinery 

■ir^'K-        tfay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall,  T.  J.  &  Co..  Ltd.,  London,  Eng 

Process  Enginners  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington.  Del 
L>£portera 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  Tork,  N.Y 
relts 

Ayers,  Ltd.,  Lachute  Mills,  Que 
Bates  &  Innes,  Ltd.,  Carleton  Place,  Onl. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Huyck,  F.  C,  Albany,  N.Y. 

I^enmans,  Ltd.   St.  Hyacinthe.  Can. 
Porntt,  Joseph  &  Sons,  -Manchester,  Eng 
Sjpencer,  J.  H.  &  Sons,  Bury,  England 
iTppett  Artbu  ,P.  &  Co..  Mintrea  cin 
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Filters 

Boviiig  &  Co    of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  On 

Chambers  Ltd  ,152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cowana^.iie,  P.> 

Puiey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Friction  Hoists 

Glens  Falls  Mach.  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.V. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Gaugas 

SchaeOer  &  Budenberg, Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Generators  and  Transformers 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Siemens  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can 
Grinders 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto.  On 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage.  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Oni. 
Hoists. 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  Yotk.  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  rioist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont 

Northern  Crane  Works  Limited,  Walkerville,  Ont 
Hoists — Chain  Electric  and  Pneumatic 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Iron  Pulleys 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Jordan  Engines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
KniTes 

Boving  &.  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd..  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  Eng. 

Hay,  Peter,  Knife  Co.,  Gait,  Can. 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
tkollergangs 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bovina  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Laying  Machines 

Chambera,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Collis  &  Sons,  J  ,  London,  Eng. 
Paper  Stock.  Etc. 

Hough,  R.,  London,  England. 

PuUan,  E.,  490  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Paper  and  Pulp  Machinery 

Beloit  Iron  Works,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Bury,  Endand. 

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bertram  s,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Black-Clawson  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Boving  &  Co.,  ot  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montrea.. 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Farrel    Foundrv  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Green  Bay  Barker  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Harmon  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Marx,  L  'k  Co.  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey-Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Fales   Worcester,  Mass. 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works,  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 

Smith,  S.  Morgan,  Co.,  York.  Pa. 

Stebblns  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

TicondcroRa  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y 

Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

WalmsUy,  Chas.  &  Co.,  Bury,  Eng. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co^  Ltd.,  Brantford  Cai. 

Westbye,  P.  P..  Peterboro,  Can. 
Paper  Machine  Tachomoters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

SchaeHer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Paper  Taster 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall.  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Stoke  Newington,  London.  EniilHi.d 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pneumatic  Thickeners 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd  ,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Presses 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Can.  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Pneumatic  Chain  Blocks 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Press  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Process  Engineers  Limited,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pulp  Stones 

Lombard  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

StancltfTe  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.,  Darley  Dale,  England. 
Pumps 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont 
'Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd..  102  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 


Dillon  Machine  Co..  Lawrence.  Mais. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works.  Glens  Falls.  N  Y 
Hamilton,  Wm..  Co..  Peterboro.  Can. 
Lawrence  Machine  Co..  Lawrence.  Mass. 
Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co..  Lawrence.  Mass. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington.  Del. 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co..  Hamilton,  Can. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd  .  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Voith,  J.  M..  New  York.  N.Y 

The  Wateious  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Recording  Gauges 

Schaefifer  &  Budenberg.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Recording  Thermometers 

Schaeffer  id  Budenberg,  Brooklyn.  N.Y 
Keflners 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Marx,  J.  &  Co.,  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Falls  Mach.  &  Iron  Co..  Worcester,  Ma 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterc'S  F.ngine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Rope,  Cotton  and  Manila 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Rope  Wheels 

Dodge  Mig.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Rosin  Size 

Fox,  Stockell  &  Co..  London,  Eng. 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co..  Easton.  Pa. 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Vera  Chemical  Co.,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Rosin  Size  Boilers  and  Dissolvers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.  Montreal,  Can. 
Rotary  Sulphur  Furnaces 

Boving  cSi  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown,  N  Y 
Runways — Hand  operated 

Morris.  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Save- Alls 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Screen  Plates 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Screens 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Mach.  Wks.,  Glens  Falls,  N  Y 
Harmon  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Johnson,  Chas.,  St.  Henry.  Que. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Canada. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co..  Ltd  .  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Cau. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford.  Can 
Westbve,  P.  P..  Peterboro,  Can. 
Slitters  and  Re- Winders 

Bertrams  Ltd  .  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Cameron  Machine  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga.  N.Y. 

Smelting  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont 

Sprockets 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Split  Pulleys — Wood  and  Steel 

Dodge  MIg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Spiral  Conveyor 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Straw  Cutters' 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland- 
Bovine  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Oni 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Straw  Dusters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Straw  Digesters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Strawboard  Making  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canad>i,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Steam  Regulator 

Pickles,  W.  F..  Buckland,  Conn. 
Stuff  Chests 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Suction  Couch 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sulphite  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineeringand  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown.  N.Y 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
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Sulphate  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  't  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carthag;:  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can, 

The  Watrous  Engini;  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Sulphur 

Union  Sulphur  Go.  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sulphur  Burners 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Fails,  N.Y. 
Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Watertown,  N.Y 
Tachometers  (Hand  and  Stationary) 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,Toronto,  Ont. 
Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 
Tanks 

Canadian  A Uis-Ch aimers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Onl. 
Hamilton,  Wm  ,  Co..  Peterboro.  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 

Thermometers 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Transmission  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
Canadian  AUis-Chalmers.  Limited,  Toronto 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
lones  &  Glassro.  Montreal,  Can. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Transmission  Rope 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Traveling  Cranes 

Blethen,  Hugh  R  ,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Trolleys 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Smart-Turher  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Morris,  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 


Turbines 

Bovine  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  AIUs  Chalmers,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Out. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith.  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Voith.  J.  — 


M.,  Wurtemberg,  Germany. 


Water  Wheels 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Voith.  J.  M..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Wire  Cloth  for  Paper  Machines 

Chambers,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que 

Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  MoTitieai.  Can. 

Taylor,  J.  A.,  Montreal,  Can 

United  Wire  Works,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Waste 

Hough,  R.,  London,  England. 

Wet  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Fails,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cowansville.  P.Q. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,-  Del. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford  Ont. 

Wood  Preparing  Machinery 

Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 

This  aims  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  products  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  who  are  urged  to  spnd  us  lists  of 
brands  and  watermarks,  as  well  as  the  headings  under  which  they  wish  to  be  indexed.  Buyers  who  cannot  meet  their 
requirements  from  this  list,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  mills,  and  will 
igladly  furnish  full  information. 

PULP  MILLS 


Ground  Wood  Pulp 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Falls,  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brompton  and  E.  Angus,  Que. 

Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Bronson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Campbell  Lumber  Co.,  Weymouth,  N.S. 

Canada  Paper  Coj  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Chlcoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutimi,  Que. 

Davy,  James,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Foley-Rieger  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Forcl,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Jacques-Cartier  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Montreal. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Lake  Megantic  Pulp  Co.,  Lake  Megantic,  Que 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

MacLaren  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  James,  Buckingham,  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Nicolet  Falls  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  Nicolet  Falls,  Que. 

North  Shore  Power,  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Clarke  City. 

Northumberland  Pulp  Co..  Campbellford,  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Company,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que' 

Price-Porritt  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Rimouski.  Que. 

Reed.  A.  E.  &  Co.,  (NfldO,  Ltd..  Bishop's  Falls,  Nfld. 

River-du-Loup  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fraserville,  Que. 


Soucy,  F.  Florentine,  Old  Lake  Road,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Onl. 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Cape  Madeleine,  Que. 

Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Que. 
Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Dryden,  Ont. 
Quebec  and  St.  Maurice  Industoal  Co.,  La  Tuque,  Que. 
Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Que 

Soda  Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
Dominion  Paper  Co..  Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sulphite  Fibre 

Anglo- Newfoundland   Development  Co.,   Ltd.,   Grand  taifj,  Ne» 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 

British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver'  o.C. 

Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Donnacona  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 

Edward  Partington  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.B. 

Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.,  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co..  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  U.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


PAPER  MILLS 


lag 

Eddy,  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  P.  Q. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf. 

Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal.  Que. 

Sindere'  Board 

Mc Arthur.  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal. 
Ilottint 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal. 

load 

Canada    Paper    Co.,    Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills.  Ltd..  Montreal  &  Beauharnois,  Que, 


Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 

Rolland  Paper  Co.,  St.  Jerome,    Que.,   Mount   Rolland,  Qua 

Montreal,  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


eok  and  LItho 

Canada   Paper  Co.,,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.  ,Ltd.,  Hull,  Que 
Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
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Licenses  to  cut  timber  on  Dominion  Lands  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  the  Nortliwest  Territories,  within  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  tract  of  three  and 
one-half  million  acres  to  be  located  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  in  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjoining  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  the  office  of  the  Dominion  Tim- 
ber Agent  for  the  district  in  which  the  berths  are  situated. 

Before  any  parcel  of  timber  is  offered  for  sale  it  shall  be  surveyed  by  a  duly  qualified 
Dominion  Land  Surveyor  into  berths  of  an  area  not  exceeding  twenty-five  square  miles,  and 
each  of  such  berths  shall  then  be  thoroughly  cruised  by  a  duly  qualified  timber  cruiser  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The  Minister  shall  then  fix  an  upset  price  at  which  the 
berth  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  no  berth  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  price  so  fixed. 

Purchases  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  under  shall  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Purchases  over  one  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
paid,  one-half  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  a  note  or  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining 
half  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Purchases  over  five  thousand  dollars  and  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  paid  one-third  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchase  price,  payable  in  three  and  six  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Purchases  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  one-fourth  in 
cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  payable  in  three,  six  and  nine  montlis,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Notes  shall  be  made  payable  ait  a  bank  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  sale  is  held 
or  at  a  bank  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  Cash  payments  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  sale  in  legal 
tender  or  by  an  accepted  cheque  on  a  chartered  bank,  or  by  a  draft  issued  by  a  chartered 
bank,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior.  If  default  is  made  in  any 
payment  required  by  this  section  the  sale  shall  he  forfeited  and  void. 

The  purchaser  must  ajlso  pay  the  cost  or  the  estimated  cost  of  the  survey  of  the  berth  be- 
fore a  license  is  iissued. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  an  annual  ground  rent  of  five  dollars  per  square  mile  except  for 
lands  situated  to  the  west  of  Yale,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  in  which  case  tlie 
yearly  ground  rent  shall  be  five  cents  per  acre. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  the  following  dues  on  timber  cut  on  liis  berth : — 

Sawn  lumber,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Railway  ties,  eight  feet  long,  1^  cents  each. 

Railway  ties,  nine  feet  long,  1%  cents  each. 

Shingle  bolts,  25  cents  per  oord. 

And  5  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  pJl  other  products  of  the  berth. 


Timber  Permits 


Yearly  permits  are  granted  to  settlers,  mine  operators  and  others  on  application  to  the 
Dominion  '"^'mber  Agents,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa, 
December  20th,  1912. 


W.  W.  Cory 

Deputy  Minister. 


m 
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PAPER  MILLS— Continued 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal  &  Toronto. 


Bulldintf  and  Sbeatbtnit 

Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 
BritUh  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Eastern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basil,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Campbelllord.  Ont. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

jonquiere  Pulp  Co.  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Ford,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Lauri»ntide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

hardboard  Specials 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co..  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Macleod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills,  Que. 
I      Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Eddy,  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.  Ltd.,  Canada  Life  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 

Carpet  Llninit 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St  Basile,  Que 
Ford.  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd..  Campbellford.  Ont, 
Western  Paper  Milts.  Ltd..  Vancouver.  B.C. 

yoatad 

Ritchie  &  Ramsay.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Georgetown  Coating  Mills,  Ltd..  Georgetown.  Ont. 

National  Paper  Co.,  Valley  field.  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

:orru2ated  Paper 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville, 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 


Kraft 


Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd..  East  Anx^^,  Que. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.  Ltd.,  Dryden,  Ont. 
WayagamacK  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers.  Que. 


Leather  Friction  Board 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 


News 


Anglo- Newfoundland   Development  Co.,   Ltd.    Grand   Falls.  New 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal  and  Toronto,  "Canada  Brand." 
Crabtree  and  Son,  Edwin  Crabtree  Mills,  Quebec 
Donnacona  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 
Eddy  Co ,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull.  Que. 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Frances.  Ont. 

Laurentide  Co..  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.  Lt4*,  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  Ont. 


RooHng 


Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Baaile,  Que 

Ford,  Joseph  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford,  Rowland  and  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co..  St.  Bazile,  Que. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co..  38  Common.  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Straw  Board 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co..  Port  Neuf.  Que. 

Lazier  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Belleville. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd.,  Merritton.  Ont. 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electnc  Co..  Campbellford,  On. 
Trent  River  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Frankford,  Ont. 
Trent  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Glenmiller,  Ont. 


Canada   Paper  Co..   Ltd..    Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.  Ltd..  Hull.  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont 
Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Eddy,  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull.  Que. 
J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


ln*elope 

I     Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd,  St.  Catherines.  Ont 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co^  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


Tissue  and  Toilet 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd..  Hull.  Que. 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills.  Ltd..  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills.  Ltd..  Merritton.  Ont. 

Wilson,  J.  C.  Ltd..  01  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal, 


Que 


elts 


Bird,  F.  W.  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Basile.  Que 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co..  Montreal.  Que. 

Ford.  J   &  Co..  Port  Neuf.  Que. 

Ford,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Campbelllord. 
Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Ibre 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,    Montreal,  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 
McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Merritton.  Ont 
Strathcona  Paper  Co..  Strathcona,  Ont. 
Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  Montreal.  Que. 

Ibre  Board  Boxes 

Hinne  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada.  Toronto 

lour  Sacks 

Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B..  Ltd..  Htill.  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merntton,  Ont. 
Wilson.  J.  C,  Ltd  .  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal. 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont 


anting 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd..  Merritton,  Ont. 
McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal.  Que. 


Wall  Board 

Beaver  Co..  Ltd..  Beaverdale,  Que. 
Bishoprick  Wallboard  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


Wood  Board 

Beaver  Co.  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa. 
Brompton  Pulp  Paper  Co.  Ltd 


East  Angus,  Que. 


Can  ada  Paper  Co..  Montreal,  Que. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Campbelllord,  Ont 
McLeod  Pulp  Co  ,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Wilson,  J  C.,  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  St.,  Montreal  Que 


Wrapping 

Booth.  J.  R..  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B..  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Out. 

Ford,  Rowland,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Gore  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Dundas.  Ont. 

ionquiere  Pulp  Co..  Ltd..  Jonquiere,  Que. 
.aurentide  Co..  Ltd..  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Monreal  and  Toronto. 
See  alto  Kraft. 

Wrltinft 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  BeauUarnois,  Que. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co..  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co..  Cornwall,  Ont. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF 
ONTARIO 


is  rich  in  timber,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resources. 

Ontario  has  large  areas  of  White  Pine  and  other  valuable  timbers,  her  timber 
products  last  year  representing  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  Canada. 

Ontario  has  pulpvvood  areas  practically  illimitable,  and  offers  a  great  field  for 
those  desirous  of  embarking  in  the  pulp  and  paper-making  industry. 

Ontario  has  innumerable  waterfalls  capable  of  supply-ng  power  for  all  manu- 
facturing purposes,  which  are  obtainable  on  reasonable  terms,  subject  to  develop- 
ment. 

Ontario  has  large  puip  and  paper  mills  in  operation  at  Ottawa,  Sturgeon  Palls, 
Spanish  River  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Dryden  and  large  plants  are  under  construction 
at  Abitibi  on  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and  Fort  Frances  on 
the  Rainy  River. 

Ontario  is  traversed  East  and  West  by  three  great  transcontinental  railways, 
and  North  and  South  by  three  others. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  Ontario's  great  resources  and  the  advantages  offered 
for  large  wood-using  industries  apply  to 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 

Toronto 
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Paper  Mill  Agents  and 

Calvary.  Alta. 

Davit,  W.  D.  &  Co..  3rd  Street.  W.,  and  7th  Avenue. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Tee*  &  Pertse. 
Bdmonton,  Alta. 

Tees  &  PerMe. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Saskatoon.  Alta. 

Tees  Si  Persse. 
Vnncou*er,  B.C. 

Brake.  Creedon  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  123  Cordova  G. 

Smith,  Davidson  &  Wright. 
Victoria.  B.C. 

Mitchell  Broil.,  8  Bastion. 

Moose  Jaw.  Sask. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Reftina.  Sask. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
'  Winnipeg.  Man. 

Barber  &  Ellis. 

Clark  Bros.  &  Co..  Ltd..  143  Portage. 
Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hudson  Paper  Co. 
KilKour  Bros. 

Martin.  John,  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  319  William. 
McAllister  &  Watts. 

McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  Bannatyne  and  Adelaide 
Tees  &  Persse. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
St.  John,  N.B. 

Schofield  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  26-30  Prince  William. 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Reid,  F.  P.  &  Co. 
Halifax.  N.S. 

Eastern  Supply  &  Paper  Co.,  28  Bedford  Row 
Latter,  N.,  104 J  Windsor. 
Allen,  T.  C.  &  Co. 
New  Glasflow,  N.S. 

McGregor,  R.  &  Co. 

Kingston,  Ont. 

Hendry,  J.  A.,  876  Princess. 


Commission  Merchants 


Hamilton,  Ont. 

Buntin,  Gillies  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  John  and  Jackson. 
Powis.  A.,  04  King  E. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Barnard,  W.  R.,  374  Bank  St. 

Reid,  C.  De  Wolf. 
Port  Arthur.  Ont. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Barber-Ellis  Co.,  Ltd.,  71  Wellington  Street.  W. 

Irown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  51  Wellington  Street,  W. 

3untin,  Reid  Co.,  13  Colborne. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  112  Bay  Street. 

Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fisher,  E.  W.,  215  Victoria. 

Gaine,  T.  &  Son,  124  Richmond  W. 

Gage,  W.  J.  Co.,  Ltd.,  84  Spadina  Ave. 

Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co.,  MclCinnon  Building. 

Howell,  G.  A.  Co.,  10  Wellington  E. 

Livingstone,  H.  E.  &  Co.,  80  George. 

McNairn,  J.  H.,  6  Jarvis. 

Thornc,  A.  M.  &  Co.,  45  Colborne  Street 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd.,  416  King  W. 

Waters  Bros.,  33  Front  E. 

Whyte,  Alex.,  64  Wellington  Street,  W. 

Wilkinson,  E.  H.,  Telephone  Building. 
Montreal.  Que. 

Dawson,  W.  V.  &  Co.,  17  De  Bretoies. 
Dickinson,  John  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  216  Lemoine. 
Little,  T.  B.  &  Co.,  ?3  Cote. 

Lloyd,  Ed.,  Ltd.,  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Buildine 
McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  14  St.  Alexander. 
Reid,  C.  DeWolf,  Herald  Bldg. 
Robertson  &  Parker,  St.  Paul. 
Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son,  14  St.  Vincent. 
Smith,  Howard,  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  138  McGill 
Quebec,  Que. 

Andrews,  F.  H.  &  Son,  04  St.  Paul. 
Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son.  36  St.  Paul. 
Forelitn 

Salomon  &  Co..  Felix,  New  York  City, 

Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Castle,  Gotheil  &  Overton,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Churchill  &  Sim,  Clements  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  Eng. 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  1  Battery  Place.  New  York. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co.,  Temple  Court  Building.  New  York. 

Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co..  New  York.  N.Y. 


WANT  AND  FOR  SALE 


SUPERINTENDENT  with  extensive  experience  in 
large  and  fast  mills,  now  engaged  as  night  super- 
intendent in  large  United  States  mill,  seeks  a  new 
post  as  superintendent  or  assistant.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references. — Apply  Box  101,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of   experience    wants  position 
in  a  mill  making  news,  hangings,  book,  manilas  and 
specialties.  Good  mechanical  ability — Address  R. 
c|o  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  45  St.  Alexander  St., 
Montreal. 


BACKTENDER,  22,  wishes  position  on  fast  News. 
Sober  and  steady.  Left  hand  job  preferred. — 
Apply  Box  103,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


GROUNDWOOD  MILL  FOREMAN  wants  position. 
At  present  employed.  Married.  Capable  of  taking 
entire  charge  including  slasher,  barkers  and  repairs. 
Best  references.  Good  executive. — ^Apply,  Capable, 
clo  Pulp  and  Paper  magazine,  45  St.  Alexander 
St.,  Montreal. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Advertisers 


Unpaged  advertisements  appear  in  every  other  issue 


See  Classified  List  on  page  51 


A 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co   62 

Albertson,  D.  J   64 

Ambursen   Hydraulic  Construc- 
tion Co  ,  Ltd   11 

Ayers,  Ltd   60 

B 

Bates  &  Innes   68 

Bathurst  Lumber  Company   3 

Barker.  E.  R   64 

Beclcer  &  Co   62 

Beloit  Iron  Works   14 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Ltd  

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd.  ...  10 

Bertrams,  Ltd   67 

Bezner,  Albert   45 

Black-Clawson  Co  

Blethen,  Hugh  R  

Bredt,  F.  &  Co   60 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co  

Boving  &  Co.  of  Can  ,  Ltd   8 

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Ltd  

C 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co   18 

Cameron  Machine  Co   63 

Canadian  Barker  Co.,  Ltd   6 

Canadian    Boomer   and  Boschert 

Press  Co   8 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.  1 1 
Canadian  Westinghouse  Comoany,  Ltd  333 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  63 

Carthage  Machine  Co   13 

Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton   60 

Chambers,  Ltd  11,  67 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co   62 

China  Clay  Co    9 

Christie  George,  Ltd  

Churchill  &  Sim   60 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co   7 

Crossley  T.  L   65 


D 

Dean  &  Son   18 

DeCew,  J.  A   65 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd   2 

Dillon  Machine  Co   16 

Dominion  Belting  Co   63 

Dominion  Pulp  Woods  Limits. .  .  54 

E 

Eaton  &  Brownell   64 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co     65 


F 

Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co  . 
G 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works    ...  50 


H 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Ltd   14 

Hardy,  Geo.  F   64 

Harmon  Machine  Co   59 

Hartig,  Hugo   63 

Hay  Knife  Co.,  Peter,  Ltd   60 

Hersey,  Milton  Co   65 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co   63 

Hough,  R   71 

Huyck,  F.  C.  Sons   12 

J 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  .•  

Jenckes  Machine  Co   7 

Johnson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  C.  H. .  .  .  18 

Johnson  Chas   4 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons.  Co   17 

Jones  &  Glassco  

K 

Kimball,  Herbert  S   49 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd   333 


L 

Laliberte  &  Marquis   64 

Lauderburn,  D.  E   64 

Lawrence  Machine  Co   65 

Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co. 

Little,  Arthur  D.,  Inc   65 

Lombard  &  Co   49 

M 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg  Co.... 

Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  T.  J  

Marx,  J  &  C   57 

Meincke,  C.  A.  &  Co  

Moore  &  White  Co   15 

N 

National  Paper  Co   16 

Northern  Crane  Works  Ltd....  60 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Can.  Ltd  9 

O 

Ontario  Pulp  Wood  Limits   66 

P 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co   68 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co  ... .  64 

Parsons  Trading  Co   18 

Penmans,  Limited   15 

Pickles,  W.  F   68 

Porritt  &  Son,  Joseph  

Prather,  H.  B   64 

Prestons    Digester    Lining  Co., 

Ltd   16 

Pringle,  T.  &  Sons   64 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd   65 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  Ltd   61 

Pullan,  E   63 

Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co   63 


O 


Quebec  &  St.  Maurice  Ind.  Co.  .  68 


R 

Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  & 

Iron  Co   2 

Riordan  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Ltd.  62 
Rolland  Paper  Co.   Ltd   62 


S 

Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix   68 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works  17 

Scandinavian  Amer.  Trading  Co  59 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co  13 

Schlick,  Leo   64 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co  

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co  ,  Ltd...  5 

Smart  Turner  Machine  Co   68 

Smith,  S   Morgan  Co. 

Snell,  Samuel  Co   60 

Spencer,  J.  H.  &  Sons   7 

Stanclifife  Estates  Co,,  Ltd   68 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.  64 

Storrer,  H.  F   ..... 


T 

Taylor,  J.  A  

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works. ...  10 
Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co   7 


U 

Union  Sulphur  Co   9 

United  Alkali  Co  

V 

Valley  Iron  Works   50 

Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd   63 

Voith,  J.  M   12 


W 

Wallace,  Jos.  H.  &  Co   64 

Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co  ,  Ltd . .  4 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd  333 

Westbye.  P.  P   8 

Whitaker  Paper  Co   62 

Wilson-Paterson  Co   60 

Winn  &  Holland   60 
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Telephone  JJJJ  Broad  able  Address:  "UGERLOF  NEW  YORK" 

Scandinavian-American 
Trading  Company 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING  -  NEW  YORK 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOD  PULP 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND 

PAPER  MILL  SUPPLIES 

e 

HANS  LAGERLOF,  PRES. 


$1  us  s 

I  The  HARMON  INCLINE  1  i  Glens  Falls  Machine  Works  1 


SCREENING  SYSTEM 

Will  give  greatest  capacity 
Will  give  cleaner  stock 
Will  save  power 
Will  save  labor 

Will  not]require  use  of  Rakers] 


Write  us  for  full  descriptive   Catalogue   and  | 
testimonials  from  the  best  mills  in  the  | 
country.  ® 


i  Harmon  Machine  Company 

i        Watertown,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


GLENS  FALLS 


NEW  YORK  i 


Sole    Manufacturers  of 


i  The  ROGERS  WET  MACHINE  | 

for  Chemical  Pulp  s 

TROMBLEE  &  PAULL  ROTARY  f 
SULPHUR  BURNERS  s 


The  MOORE  ROTARY  SCREEN  1 

m 

for  Ground  Wood  Pulp  B 


Improved  STANDARD  GRINDERS  i 
Improved  WET  MACHINES  I 
ROTARY  PUMPS,  Etc.  I 


Write  for  Particulars  and  Specifications 
They  will  interest  you 


a 
m 

m 
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Churchill  &  Sim  I  I  Wilson -Paterson  CoV 


I  29  CLEMENTS  LANE, 


and  at  Manchester 


LONDON,  E  C.  I 


♦ 


WOOD  PULP 
::  AGENTS  :: 


Telegraphic  Address 
I  "CHURCHILL,  LONDON" 


A.B.C.  CODE 


5th  Edition  <g> 


<!> 


J  27  Board  of  Trade  Bldg 
  MONTREAL 

Agents  for  the  United  Alkali  Co.  of  England 
OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE : 

Caustic  Soda  60°  to  78"  Soda  Ash,  Caustic  Potash, 
Sal  Soda,  SiHcate  of  Soda  China  Claj^,  Rosin  size  and 
a  full  line  of  rosins,  direct  shipment  from  the  South. 

Contracts  made  for  regular  supplies. 


Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Agents  for 

Sulphite  and  Wood  Pulp  Mills 


WINN  &  HOLLAND 

LIMI  FED 

MONTREAL 


Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Paperstock,  Sizing,  Etc. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


^  SoZe  Agents  for — 

I  BRUNNER,  MOND  &  Go's  I 

t  SODA  ASH       BLEACHING  POWDER  ♦ 

I  — and —  « 

I  HIGHEST  STANDARD  PAPER-MAKING  CHEMICALS  I 


^  THE  PETER  HAY  KNIFE  Co.,  Ltd.  ^  «  CRANES  &  HOISTS  j 


GALT  -  -  ONT. 

Machine 
Knives, 
Chipper, 
Barker 
&  Paper- 
Cutter 
Knives. 

Made  from  the  best  English  Steel  and  Warranted 


Electric  or  Hand 

f   NORTHERN  CRANE  WORKS  LTD.     -     WalkerviMc.  Onr.  | 


Use  SnelFs  Drainer  Bottoms 

Saves  Time,  Money  and  Stock.  Clean 
and  economical  in  evei  y  way ;  with  a 
little  care  will  last  indefinitely. 

Write  for  sample  and  price. 


Samnel  Snell  Co., 


Holyoke,  Mass. 


AYERS  LIMITED 
Lachute  Mills 
P.O. 


Establlsfied 
1870  ^ 


For 
^Pulp  and 

Paper  Mills 


TRADE  MARK 


4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4. 4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4. 4.41414.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.41 4.4.4>4> 

^,  Established  1808  % 
t     ■  IW  --  * 

♦ 
* 
♦ 
♦ 


FELTS 


R  EG ISTER  ED 


* 
* 
* 
* 


FOR  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS 

I  JOSEPH  PORRITT  &  SONS  Ltd.  % 

Branch  of  Porritt  &  Spencer  Limited 

Helmshore,  Manchester,  England 


* 
* 
* 
♦ 
* 

All  kinds  Woollen,  Linen  and  Cotton  + 
Cloths  for  Mechanical  Purposes  .  .  + 

Agents  for  Canada  and  United  States.  ^ 

BREDT  &  CO.,  240  Water  Street  J 

NEW  YORK  + 


4.4.4.4.4.4. 4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4. 4*4-<i*<f<f<i-<f4><i>4>4>4>  4^ 
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Barber  Paper  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont.  Montrose  Paper  Mill,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Montrose  Power  Plant,  Merritton,  Ont. 


St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill,  Mille  Roches,  Ont.  Barber  Coating  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 

LIMITED 


General  Offices : 

TELEPHONE  BUILDING      -      -      TORONTO,  Canada 
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MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited 

HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 

General  Office*  Milh  at 

384  St.  Paul  St.  St.  Jerome  and 

Montreal.  P.Q.  Mont  Rolland,  P.Q. 

Makers  of 

Superfine  Linen  Record,  Earnscliffe  Linen  Bond, 
Standard    Pure    Linen,    Rolland  Parchment, 
Empire  Linen  Bond,  Crown  Linen,  Colonial  Bond, 
Provincial  Bond,  Mount  Royal  Bond. 

These  Papers  are  Standard  in  their  respective  grades 
Samples  furnished  on  request 


The  Riordon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited 

Montreal 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

Sulphite  Fibre  Wood  Pulp  I 

IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  | 

-  50,000  tons  per  year  | 


Capacity  -  - 

Easy  Bleaching  and  Strong  Grades 


ABITIBI  POWER  AND  PAPER 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

NUMBER  1, 
GROUNDWOOD  SPRUCE  PULP 


General  Office 


Power  Building,  Montreal 


Mills,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario 


<$> 


Prime  Canadian  Spruce  Pulp  | 

I  CHICOUTIMI,  P.Q., 

^  Supplied  by  the 

!      CHICOUTIMI  PULP 

«  Company 

^  PRODUCTION: 


CANADA  I 


I       ABOUT  100,000  TONS  * 

I  SOLE  AGENTS:  | 

i       BECKER  &  COMPANY,  Limited  | 


64  Cannon  St., 


London  | 
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HUGO  HARTIG 

Wood  Pulp 

of  all  kinds 

Chief  Offices :  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 

Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA 


4.4.414.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.411114.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4. 


17  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IS  BUILT  INTO  OUR 

SLITTING  AND  REWINDING 
MACHINES 

CAMERON  MACHINE  CC.BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


J  TOWNSEND   ELECTROLYTIC  CELL  I 

t  2500-5000  Ampere  Units.  Licenses  Granted,  ^ 


♦ 

I     Caustic  Soda  and  Bleach.  Chlorine  for  Ores.  || 

+  Canadian  Patents,  91939,  105088,  105089  ♦ 

I        HOOKER  ELECTROCHEMICAL  COMPANY  | 

*  40  WALL  STREET     -      NEW  YORK  % 

4. 4. 4*  4*     4*4*4*  4*4*4*  *i*  4*4*  4*  4*4*  4* 4*     4*4*4**1*4*4*  4**1*4*4*^4*  4*4**1**1*4* 


4.4**i*4*4**i*4**l*'i*4*4**i*4*4*4*4*4*4**i**i*4*4*4**i*4**i**i*4*4**i**i**i*4*4*4*i**i**i*4**i*4*4* 

I  The  PULP  AND  PAPER  TRADING  CO.  | 
+  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York  City  4* 

||  DEALERS    IN  J 

t  Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds  | 

4*  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION  4* 

4*  4* 
•j*4*4'*l'4*4*4*4*'l'4*4***4*4*4*4*4*4"l**f4*4**l*"l*'l*'l*4*4*'l*'i*4*4*4*4*'i*4**l*4*4*4*'J» 


4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4..I. 

I  MAPLE  LEAF  | 

*  STITCHED  COTTON  DUCK  | 

*  BELTING  ♦ 
t         DOMINION  BELTING  CO.,  LTD.  | 

*  HAMILTON,  -  CANADA  ♦ 
4.4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4* 


4- 4*4*4*4*4*4*  4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*  4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*  4*4*4*4*4*4*4* 
tr"      Dill     I      AlVI     -4-90  Adelaide  St.  W  .,  * 

*  t-.  r^ULLAIN,     toronto  ♦ 

Largest  Paper  stock  Dealer  in  Canada  ^ 

T  4* 
I        RAGS  AND  PAPER  STOCK  GRADED  t 

♦  TO     SUIT     MILL      REQUIREMENTS  4* 

ijl  Correspondence  Solicited  4| 

4*4'4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4>4*4*4>4*4*4*4*4*4>4>4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4>4*4*4*<»4*4*4*4* 


CAPITAL  "  Wires  are  Good  Wires 


We  solicit  a  trial  order 


The  Capital  Wire  Cloth 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 


Manufacturers  of 


Fourdrinier  Wires 


-and — 


Paper  Mill 
Wire  Cloth 

of  every  description 


DANDY  ROLLS  and 
CYLINDER  ROLLS 

repaired  and  recovered 


4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 


4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
* 
4* 
4* 
4* 


4* 
4* 
4* 

Canada  | 

4* 

4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4. 


OTTAWA, 


4*4*4*4*4*4*4>4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4>4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4*4> 
*  t 

%  We  Guarantee  our  % 

I         --SIZINGS--  I 

4*  to  be  absolutely  clean  4* 

4*  1   4- 


I  Our  Vera  Paper  Size 


is  purest,  strongest  and  highest  free 
rosin  size  made.  We  can  furnish  you 
with  an  ideal  rosin  size  and  apparatus 
to  use  same. 


I  Our  Vera  Mill  Size  I 


I 

4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 


4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 

I 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 

Our  sizings  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  process  and 
we  guarantee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  without  the  4* 


is  the  best  soluble  paper  maimers'  rosin 
size  made.  Ready  to  use  in  cold  or 
warm  water  in  the  ordinary  way  with- 
out apparatus.  Gives  better  satisfac- 
tion and  is  more  economical  than  mill 
made  size. 


least  speck  of  impurity  in  the  same,  preventing  thereby 
black  specks  in  the  paper. 
*l* 

I    We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars. 


4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 
4* 


4* 
4* 
4* 

I 


VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  | 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
I  FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT. 

4*      NORTH  MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  U.S.A.  STONEHAM,  MASS..  U.S.A.  4. 

4*  X 
4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4,4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4,4.4,^ 
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PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


PULP  and  PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Alberlson, 

Mk.m.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

305  E.  Main  St.  Confederation  Life  BIdg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.   -    Toronto,  Onl. 


rm  c  UADnv  M.Am.  soc,  m.e. 

IjLU.  r.  IIAIVUI,  M.Can.  Soc,  C.E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water 
Power  Developments. 

Langdon  Building,  309  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Hydraulic  De- 
velopments, Power 
Plants,  Reports,  Con- 
sultation. 

JOS.  H.WAirACE&CO. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 
Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York 
Salisbury  House,  London,  E.C. 


C.  E.  Ealon.  M.  Am.  Soc,  M.F..    J.  P.  Brownell,  C.E 

EATON  &  BROWNELL 

Consulting  Engineers  &  Architects 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Water,  Steam  and  Electric 
Power  Development,  Examination  of  Properties, 
Consultation  Reports 
SMITH  BLDG-  WATERTOWN,  N.Y. 


E.  R.  BARKER 

Entfineer 

B.  Sc.  M.  Am.  Chem.  Soc  M.  Am.  Electrochem  Soc. 
Plans,  estimates  and  operation  of  Sulphite 
Mills,  Bleacliing  Plants,  Electrolytic  Chlorine 
Bleach  Liquor  and  Caustic  Soda  Plants.  Re- 
covery of  By-Products. 

79  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


G.  D.  Jenssen  &  Co. 

89  Slate  Street  -  Boston,  Mass. 

MILL  ARCHITECTS 
And  ENGINEERS 

SPECIALTY  SULPHITE  MILLS 

Consultation  for  operation  and 
construction  of  old  and  new  mills 

Thome   Reclaiming   System.        Vacuum  Systems 
Cooking  Processes.     Pyrites  Burner  Plants 
Tower  Systems 


=  Forest    Engineer  =- 

LAUDERBURN,  D.  E.,  Forest 
Engineer.  Timber  Estimates, 
Forest  Surveys  and  Maps, 
Room  6030,  Metropolitan  Life 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


In  Replying  to  Advertisements 
F  lease  Mention 

"  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  " 


Complete  Paper,  Box  Board,  Pulp  and 
Coating  Mills  and  Wood  Rsoms.  Econ- 
omies in  Cost  of  Production.  Studies 
and  Reports  on  Industrial  Plants.  Effi- 
ciency of  Operation.  Efficiency  of 
Equipment.  Power,  Heating,  Drying, 
Ventilating,  Lighting  and  Handling 
Materials  for  Industrial  Plants  of  all 
kinds. 

mil  OF  fl.  B,  PRIITIEII 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


STEBBINS 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

SULPHITE    MILL  EQUIPMENT 

Acid    Systems,   Sulphur  Burners 
Reclaimers,  Digester  Linings,  and 
Bricks 

SULPHITE  MILL  SPECIALISTS 


Leo  Schlick,  M.E. 

CONSULTING 
ENGINEER. 

Mitscherlich  Sulphite  Mills 
Straw  Board  Mills 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Steam  Plant 

Waste  Heat  and  Waste 
Fibre  RecOTery 
Reports 

If  stimates 
WESTMINSTER  HOTEL, 

240  Jarvis  St.,  -  Toronto,  Ont. 

PHONE     ADELAIDE  3720. 


PAPER  MAKERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Kalamazoo,  Mich,  Easton,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

_  ^  .  ..  ^ 


Rosin 
Size, 


Clay, 

Satin 
White 


Loading  Clay  by  an   endless  belt,  Fowey.  —  Monthly  Cargoes  to  principal  ports> 


PxihP  AND  PAPER  Magazine 
CONSULTING  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS 
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Milton  Hersey  Co.,  Ltd. 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemists 
Dr.  Milton  L.  Hersey,  President 

Consulting  Chemist  to  Quebec  Gov't 

Chemical,  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Tests  of  all  Materials. 

Head  Office  : 
84  St.  Antoine  St.       -  Montreal 


J.  A.  DeCEW 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

M.A.  Inst.  Chem.  Eng.  A.M.,  Can.  Soc.  C.E. 
Investigations  and  Processes  in  Paper,  Sulphite, 
Sulphate,  Soda  Fiber 

Room903,  McGill  Building,  MONTREAL 


T.  LINSEY  CROSSLEY 

Engineering  Chemist 
PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 
318  LAGAUCHETIERE  ST.,  W. 
MONTREAL 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PAPER  MILL 

Completely  equipped  for  the 
investigation  of  paper  mak- 
ing problems  on  a  semi- 
commercial  scale. 

ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  Inc. 

Chemists  &  Engineers 
93  BROAD  STREET         -  BOSTON 


THE  LEHMANN  SCREEN  Handles 
all  classes  of  stock 


PROCESS  ENGINEERS  LIMITED 


cGILL  BUILDING 


MONTREAL,  Que. 


Largest  output.  Very  clean  screening.  Highest 
utilization  of  screening  surface.  Absolutely 
silent  action.  No  vibrating  parts  in  the  Pulp. 
Screening  Drum  non-vibrating.  No  string  for- 
mation.   No  stuffing  boxes. 


MADE    IN    ENGLAND  BY 

J.  MARX  &  CO.     T^f^StlTs    LONDON,  E.C. 


EMERSON 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Beating  and  Washing 
Engines 

Paper  Mill  Machinery 


♦ 
* 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
♦ 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 


♦ 

* 
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If 

* 

«• 

* 
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LAWRENCE  MACHINE  COMPANY 


LAWRENCE 


MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Lawrence  Centrifugal  Pumps 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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POLP  AND  PAPBE  MAGAZINE 


Go  to  Chicago  With 
Your  Ad  Man 


Attend  with  him  the  big  Convention  of  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  June  20  to  24,  1915 


Yovi  will  assimilate  more  knowledge 
of  modern  methods  of  Advertising,  Sell- 
ing, Distribution,  and  Management  dur- 
ing these  five  days  than  could  be  obtain- 
ed in  a  life-time  of  book  study. 

You  will  be  brought  in  touch  with, 
the  men  who  have  done  and  are  now  doing 
the  big  things  of  business.  You  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  biggest  business  meeting 
the  world  has  ever  known.  You  will 
listen  to  the  expressed  thoughts  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  concerning  present 
day  and  future  business  movements. 

You  will  enjoy  Chicago's  wonderful 
park  system,  boat  rides  on  Lake  Michigan, 
modern  hotels,  theatres,  and  other  amuse- 
ments, including  the  big  street  pageant, 
and  the  Gridiron  Show  given  at  the  Aud- 
itorium Theatre  by  150  Chicago  Adver- 
tising men. 

Distinguished  speakers.  President  Wil- 
son, State  conditions  permitting,  will  head 
the  notable  array  of  speakers.    Hon.  Wil- 


liam Jennings  Bryan,  George  Horace 
Lorimer,  Arthur  Brisbane,  John  H.  Fahey 
and  Henry  Watterson  are  among  the 
others  who  will  be  heard. 

Advertisers  in  and  publishers  of  trade 
and  technical  journals  will  hold  special 
Departmental  meetings  to  discuss  their 
own  problems  and  learn  how  they  can  co- 
operate to  better  advantage.  Other  de- 
partmental meetings  will  take  up  such 
subjects  as  catalogues,  engraving,  print- 
ing, mailing  lists,  sales  plans  and  kindred 
subjects. 

The  ladies  are  wanted  too.  Special  en- 
tertainment— teas,  luncheons,  automobile 
trips,  etc.,  is  being  arranged  for  them  by 
Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Porter  and  her  committee. 

Clear  up  your  desk.  Take  a  five  days' 
vacation  in  a  lake-cooled  city.  Mix  with 
the  business  builders.  You  will  return 
a  better  business  man ;  a  better  physical 
man ;  and  a  better  thinking  man. 


For  further^ information,  programme,  rates,  etc., 
address  Convention  Bureau,  Advertising 
Building,  Chicago,  III. 


n 
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Bertrams  Limited 


MILNE'S    PATEm  PEFIMIKC    f^f  VriP. 
(WITH  LISTER'5  PATENT  COIiCEmS  '  .  -  .^) 
Cade  Word:-"ffEFinCONCli  " 


THE  ACTION  OF  THIS  REFINER  IS  PERFECT 

owing  to  thejfact  that  pulp  will  not  pass  through  the  second  set  of  Bars 

UNTIL  PROPERLY  REDUCED 

Fibres  which  are  sufficiently  reduced  pass  easily  through,  while  the  unreduced  Fibres 
are  repeatedly  brought  under  the  action  of  the  Bars 

BEFORE  THEY  CAN  PASS  OUTWARDS 


FULL  PARTICULARS  FROM 


CHAMBERS  LIMITED 


80  Don  Esplanade,  Toronto 
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PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 

is  the  SAFEST  and  BEST  material  for 

LINING  of  SULPHITE  PULP  DIGESTERS 
and  ACID  RECLAIMING  TANKS 

Panzl  Linings  are  Safest 
::  and  Most  Durable 

They  are  re«lly  acid-proof  and  practically  in- 
destructible. 

All  digesters  lined  with  Panzl's  patented  composition, 
now  as  tight  and  in  as  good  condition  after  years  of 
continuous  use  as  they  ever  were,  no  leaks,  no 
repairs. 

Panzl  Linings  can  be  made  considerably  thinner  than 
the  other  linings,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
digesters. 

The  composition  and  the  system  of  Panzl  Linings  are 
Patented  in  all  countries  where  wood  pulp  is  being  manu- 
factured by  the  sulphite  process.  The  Panzl  U.S.  Patents 
have  been  adjudicated  to  be  valid  in  law  and  wholly 
independent  of  all  prior  patents  relating  to  linings  of 
digesters. 

For  information  and  estimates,  address 

PANZL  DIGESTER  LINING  CO. 


505  Washington  Ave. 


Muskegon,  Mich. 


<^ 
<S> 

«> 
<$> 
<§> 
<@> 
<§• 

<!> 
<§> 


<!> 


4  ^ 
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We  Can   Ship  Promptly 

And  Solicit  Your  Orders 
fori 


— IN— 


Spruce 
Banksian  Pine 
White  Pine 

AND 

Birch 


Brown  Corporation 

Limited 
KRAFT  PULP  AND  LUMBER 
MILLS    AT    LA   TUQUE,  P.Q. 


Office 


Portland,  Maine 


THE  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  CO. 

LIMITED. 

DARLEY  DALE       -        -  ENGLAND 

J.  H.  DAWSON,  Man.  Dir. 


BEST  ENGLISH  from  our  celebrated  Darley  Dale 
PULP  STONES  Quarries  as  supplied  to  the 
Canadian  Market  Prices   and    particulars  on  application 


Liebers  Code  Used 


Telegraphic  Address,  "Standiffe,"  Twodales,  England 


<§> 


GUARANTEED 

FELTS 

for  Pulp  and  Paper  Machines 


BATES  & 

Carleton  Place 


INNES, 


Limited 

Ontario 


The  Pickle  Automatic  Steam  Regulator 

Saves  steam 


I 
♦ 


I 


It  also  retains  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  in  the 
paper  thus  eliminating  the 
breaks  at  the  calenders. 

This  regulator  gives  you  a 
higher  and  more  uniform 
finished  paper  with  less  cal- 
endering. 


W.  F.  PICKLES 

BUCKLAND  CONN. 


<S> 
<§> 
<§> 


Did  You  Know 

that  we  are 
making  all 
kinds  of  .  . 

Centrifugal, 

Steam  and 


The  Smart -Turner 

HAMILTON 


Power  Pumps?  % 
♦ 
♦ 

Machine  Co.,  Ltd.  | 

CANADA  X 


VOL.  XIII. 


MONTREAL,  JUNE  15,  1915, 


No.  12 


I 


I 
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For  a  Heavy  Drive 


Where  Non-slip  is  Essential  ^ 


We  make  this  heavy  cast  iron  centre  hard 
wood  rim  split  pulley.  In  it  you  have  all  the 
positiveness  of  a  keyed  hub,  plus  the  benefits 
of  the  increased  belt  surface  from  the  hard 
wood  rim. 

The  rims  are  bolted  throughout  trans- 
versly  as  well  as  being  bolted  to  pads  on  ends 
of  arms,  thus  providing  the  IDEAL  PULLEY 
for  Heavy  Drives. 

Made  in  any  size  up  to  20  feet  diameter 

In  use  itiYmany  of  the  Largest  Mills 

Try  One,  for  a  Hard  Drive 


SOLE  MAKERS— 


Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


"Lannoye" 

The  name  of  a  Pulper---the  most  efficient 
Pulper  ever  invented.  A  pulper  that  per- 
fectly defibres  all  paper  stock  without  injury 

to  the  fibre 

Our  success  in  selling  the  LANNOYE  PULPER  is  its 
best  recommendation.     There  is  a  place  in  YOUR 

mill  for  one 


%    Rice^  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  &  Iron  Company  % 


WORCESTER 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


CLEAN  SULPHITE 


AND 


STRONG  TOO 


Mr.  PAPERMAKER  :--you  want  some 
good  really  clean  and  Strong  Sulphite 
dont  you  ?  We  knew  you  needed  it  and 
needed  it  badly.  That's  why,  when  we 
had  the  best  limits  for  sulphite  wood, 
and  the  best  location  for  a  sulphite  mill, 
we  got  the  best  engineers  and  built  the 
best  mill  to  make  the  best  pulp.  It's 
the  kind  of  pulp  you've  said  you  couldn't 
buy  in  this  Country. 

Ask  us  why  ?. 


BATHURST   LUMBER    COMPANY  LIMITED 

PULP    AND    PAPER  DIVISION 
BATHURST,  N.B. 


PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 


Interior  of  the  MACHINE  ROOM  of  MESSRS.  EDWARD  LLOYD,  LTD.,  SITTINGBOURNE,  ENG., 
containing  the  last  two  machines  supplied  to  this  Company  by  Cha?  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


These  "Walmsley"  Fast  News  Machines  are  175  inches  wide,  and  are  making  paper  at  OVER 
600  FEET  PER  MINUTE,  with  an  OUTPUT  OF  500  TONS  NEWS  PRINT  WEEKLY.  The 
machines  are  equipped  with  the  Lloyd  and  Hutchison  Patent  Drive.    This  patent  device  is  controlled 
by  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  dispenses  entirely  with  Friction  Clutches  and  Gear  Wheels. 

Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd. 

PAPER   MAKERS'  ENGINEERS 

BURY   -  England 


Head  Offices, 

ATLAS  WORKS 
Branch, 

WOOD  STREET 


Codes,  WESTERN  UNION,  A. B.C.  5th  EDITION, 
MCNEILL'S  1908 


Telegrams,  "PUMPS,  BURY." 


TelepJione,   BURY  491) 


SPECIALTIES- 

Complete  Paper  Mill  Plants 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 


T^.  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  : 

Variable  Speed  Enclosed  Steam  lingines  ^  £j£  Christiania 
Cone  Beaters  for  News  Stock 
Slitting  and  Re-Reeling  Machines 

Beating  and  Refining  Engines  CANADA: 

Super  Calenders  CHARLES  JOHNSON 

Buffing  Machines,  etc.,  etc.  st.  henry,  Montreal 


PULP    AND   PAPER  MAGAZINE 


We  specialize— 

In  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Machinery 
therefore  our  service  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  you. 

  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  

the  merits  of  our 

Centrifugal  Screens,  "Improved  Design** 
Knotter,  '^Sulphite  Knot  Screen** 
Pneumatic  Save- alls 
Pneumatic  Sulphite  Thickeners 
Pneumatic  Water  Filters 
Wet  Machines,  "Several  Designs** 
Pulp  Thickeners  or  Deckers 
Suction  Pumps 
Blowers,  "Positive  Pressure** 
North  Beater  Filling,  "Patented** 
Nuttairs  Patent  Doctors 
Cylinder  Moulds,  "Non- Sagging  *  * 
Couch  Rolls,  "Spirally  Wound,**  Patented 
Suction  Rolls 
Rock  Maple  Press  Rolls 
Special  Machinery,  "Your  Design** 
Repair  Work,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Ask  us  for  everything  you  Imay  need  Correspondence  a  pleasure 


Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Limited 

SHERBROOKE         -         -  QUEBEC 
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Perfection 
Barker  Attachment 


We  build  all  kinds  of  economical  wood  preparing  machinery. 

Hand  Barkers,  5,  6,  7  feet  Discs. 
Barker  Attachments. 
Small  Green  Bay  Barkers. 
Large  Green  Bay  Barkers. 

Over  200  Green  Bay  Barkers  in  daily  use  throughout  European  countries. 

WRITE  US. 

CANADIAN  BARKER  COMPANY, 

LIMITED 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 
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Part]pj  Installation  in  the  Mill  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 


One  of  the  newest  mills  in  Canada  is  equipped 
with  FORTY  -  TWO  of  our  Hydraulic  Pulp  Grinders. 

Orders  of  that  size  are  not  placed  without  the 
most  searching-  investigation  hy  the  purchasers. 

Every  detail  of  design  and  construction  is  care- 
fully considered;  every  economy  weighed. 

Then — the  decision: — 

^^Jenckes  Grinders  will  give  the  Service/^ 

WE   ARE   ALWAYS   GLAD   TO   DEMONSTRATE  ECONOMIES 


The  Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Limited  IE4F^^^37&^^^ 

"  '  NELSON,    VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

General  Offices  :  SHERBROOKE,  Que.     Works  :  SHERBROOKE,  Que.,  ST.  CATHARINES,  Ont. 
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High  Efficiency 

PUMPS 


FOR  = 


Fresh  Water 

White  Water 
Stock  Acid 


ALSO 


PROPELLER  PUMPS 

FOR  WOOD  ROOM  SPOUTS 


Part  of  one  order  for  34  pumps  for  a  large  mill  in  Eastern  Canada 


WE   GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 


BOVING  &  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

164  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 

Vancouver  Office  :  847-863  BEATTY  ST.  Works  :  LINDSAY,  Ont. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  the  Merits  of  our 

Pulp  Pressing  Equipment 

In  Use  by  Sixteen  Largest  Mills  in  Canada 

HYDRAULIC   PIPING,^  VALVES,  FITTINGS, 
LEATHER  AND  FLAX  PACKINGS 

CARRIED  IN  STOCK 


Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  Ltd. 

18  TANSLEY  STREET,  MONTREAL 
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Books  for  Paper  Makers 

THE  PAPEK  MILL  CHEMIST.  By  Henry  P.  Stevens, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.LC.  12mo.,  cloth,  280  pages;  67  illus- 
/    trations;  82  tables,  and  a  cross  index. 
Part  Contents: 

Eaw  Materials  and  Detection  of  Adulterants.  Pro- 
perties and  Analysis  of  Lime,  Soda,  Caustic  Alkali, 
Mineral  Acids,  Bleach,  Antichlors,  Alum,  Eosiu 
and  Rosin  Size,  Glue,  Gelatin,  Casein,  Starch. 
Mineral  Loading.  Coloring  Matters.  Ammonia  So- 
lution. Copper  Sulphate.  Tannic  Acid.  Coal  Tar 
Dyes.  Fibrous  Raw  Materials — Half  Stuffs  and 
Their  Treatment.  Cellulose  and  the  Isolation  of 
Papermaking  Fibres.  Examination  and  Proper- 
ties of  Rags.  Rag  Boiling.  Pulp  Woods.  Mechani- 
ea],  Sulphite  and  Sulphate  Pulps.    Price  $2.50  net. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  ON  PAPERMAKING.  By  C.  F.  Cross 
and  E.  J.  Bevan.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged; 
]2mo,  cloth,  419  pages,  98  illustrations  and  2  large 
folding  plates. 
Part  Contents: 

Cellulose.  Physical  Structure  of  Fibres.  Scheme 
for  the  Diagnosis  and  Chemical  Analysis  of  Plant 
Substances.  An  Account  of  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Principal  Raw 
Materials,  etc.  Price  $5.00  net. 

*  JVllE  TESTING  OF  WOOD  PULP.  By  Sindall  &  Bacon. 

*  A  Practical  Handbook  in  Two  Parts  and  an  Appen- 
dix. 

Part  I,  The  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Pulp; 
Part  II,  The  Bleaching  Qualities  of  Pulp;  Appen- 
dix, (1)  Chemistry  of  Bleaching  Powder,  (2) 
Bleach  Liquor,  (3)  Oxidation  of  Cellulose.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $2.50  net. 

..iLAPERMAKlNG.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.    Third  Edition. 
A  standard  Text  Book  written  by  scientific  experts. 

Price  $5.00  net. 

RESEARCHES  ON  CELLULOSE.  New  Edition  (1905- 

*  ^■^'1910).  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  Deals  with  the  technical 
progress  of  cellulose  of  value  to  the  practical  paper 
maker.  ~  " 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
"^all^  F.C.S.     A  popular 


Price  $2.50  net. 

PAPER.  By  R.  W.  Sin- 
treatise   of   the  subject. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

PAPER  MAKERS'  POCKET  BOOK.  By  Jam'^s  Bever- 
idge.  New  edition,  especially  compiled  for  mill  opera- 
tives, engineers,  chemists  and  office  officials. 

Price  $3.50  net. 
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WOOD  PULP  AND  ITS  USES.  By  Cross  &  Sindall, 
with  the  collaboration  of  W.  N.  Bacon;  264 
pages.  It  treats  of  the  Structural  Elements  of  Wood; 
Sources  of  Supply;  the  manufacture  of  Mechanical 
Wood  Pulp;  News  and  Printings;  Wood  Pulp  Boards; 
Utilization  of  Wood  Waste;  Pulp  Industries. 

Price  $2.00  net. 

FOR  PAPERMAKING.      By  R.  W.  Sindall. 

Price  75c.  net. 

CHAPTERS  ON  PAPER  MAKING.  By  Clayton  Beadle. 
In  5  volumes.  A  series  of  lectures,  to  which  are 
added  Questions  and  Answers. 

Price,  per  volume,  $2.00  net. 
PAPER  TECHNOLOGY.    By  R.  W.   Sindall,  F.C.S. 
The  book  gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  subject  of 
paper  making,  with  full  details  on  paper  testing. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

CELLULOSE.  By  Cross  &  Bevan.  An  outline  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  structural  elements  of  plants. 

Price  $4.00  net. 

Books  sent  postpaid  by  the 

INDUSTRIAL  &  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,  Ltd 
600  Read  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que, 

Remittance  must  accompany  order. 
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NORWOOD 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

of  Canada,  Limited 

Cowansville,  P.Q. 

Branch  Office:   FLORENCE,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Web  Super  Calenders 

For  Finishing  Fine  Papers;  also  Book,  both  Plain 
and  Coated 

Friction  and  Embossing 
Calenders 

Sheet  Calenders 

For   Fine   Ledger   and    Bond  Papers 

Improved  Platers 

For  Finishing  all  Grades  of  Fine  Papers,  Cards 
and  Cover  Papers 


We  are  Builders  of 

The  Gaara  Feltless  Wet 
Machine  or  Decker 

Also  a  Complete  line  of 

Dusting  Machinery 


FILTRATION  EXPERTS 

BUILDERS  OF  MECHANICAL  FILTERS 
BOTH  GRAVITY  AND  PRESSURE  TYPES 


We  will  gladly  furnish  esiimates  and  inform- 
ation without  cost  to  you 
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°<  FARREL    FOUNDRY    &    MACHINE    COMPANY  >° 

p<  ANSONIA,  CONN.,  -  U.S.A.  >o 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  world  of 

CHILLED  ROLLS 


o<   WITH  PATENT 
0<   HYDRAULIC  LIFTS 


CALENDERS 


ROLL   GRINDING  >6 
MACHINE  >o 
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James  Bertram  &  Son^  Limited 

LEITH  WALK,  EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 


ROTARY  DRUM  PUMP,  Specially  Designed  for  Paper  Making  Machines 
SPECIALTY:  PAPER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
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g-g    Full  particulars  on  application  Telegrams :  Bertram,  Leith 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  IRRIGATION  DAM 


BASSANO  ALBERTA 


BUILT 
BY 


Ambursen  Hydraulic  Construction  Company 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Concrete  Steel  Dams,  Bulkheads,  Flumes,  Transmission  Lines, 
Power  Houses  and  General  Hydraulic  Construction. 


NEW  BIRKS  BUILDING 


MONTREAL 


o 
a 
a 
a 

o 
a 

a 
a 

a 
o 


IcJ'MHRSlfflLL&eiP 


LONDON,  ENGLAND  ^ 

SPECIALISTS  IN 
WATERMARKING 

SINCE   A.D.  1792 

DANDYROLLS 


Standard  Construction 
for  Watermarking 


WOVE 
LAID  & 
SPIRAL 

HELICAL  Construction  for  fast  news 

Machines. 
EXPERIMENTAL  PLANT 

For  the  Laboratory 

CHAMBERS  ^,llVl^TF,^/0  DQ"  EspUnade,  Toronto 


A  Specimen  Waiermark    I* lio ( ogra p ln-il 
From  fhe  Aciiinl  t'apcr. 
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J.  M.  VOITH  CO.  INC.  200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW-YROK 


< 
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z 
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O 

> 
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COMPLETE  MACHINERY  FOR  PAPER,  PULP  and  SULPHITE  MILLS 


F.  C.  HUYCK  &  SONS  ^K^SS.*. 


Manufacturers  of  Woolen  Felts  and  Jackets  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  Pulp. 

Strong  open  Gray  Felts  for  high  speed  news  machines  and  Gray  Pulp  Felts  for  Ground  Wood  and  Sulphite. 
Lowest  cost  per  ton  of  product.    Very  heavy  Jackets  for  long  rolls  of  large  diameter. 


PUJLP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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RENOLD  PATENT  SILENT  CHAINS 


Two  views  (full  view  ujiobtainable  owing  to  cramped  space)  ol  a  150  h.p.  Renold  Chain  Drive  from  Motor  to  Sturtevant 
Blower.  Shaft  centres  85  ft  (Minimum  permissable  by  proportions  of  apparatus.)  Driven  Sprocket  is  of  special 
side  spring  cushion  type  construction  to  absorb  the  impulses  of  the  load. 

Location:  Municipal  Gas  Plant  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Canada.     Duty:  Forcing  gas  through  the  mains. 

JONES  &  GLASSCO,  regd. 

Branch  Office  Toronto  Sole  Canadian  Agents 


Quiet 
Smooth 

Running 
Durable 
Compact 
Over  98% 

Efficient 


Write  and  tell  us 
what  applications 
you  are  interested 
in;  we  gladly  furnish 
full  particulars  and 
illustrated  catalo- 
gue gratis. 

3  ST.  NICHOLAS  ST. 

MONTREAL 


WET 
MACHINES 

We  build  them  to  take  a 
cylinder  mould  upto36" 
in  diameter,  and  a  press 
roll  up  to  96"  wide.  Belt 
or  direct  motor  drive  can 
be  supplied  as  desired. 

Recent  improvements 
include  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  press  rolls,  a 
better  method  of  sup- 
porting the  suction  box 
and  couch  roll,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  number 
of  labor  saving  devices  by 
which  operation  has 
been  made  considerably 
easier  and  handier. 

All  Waterous  Wet  Ma- 
chines in  use  are  giv- 
ing excellent  satisfac- 
tion.    Are  yours? 


THE  WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO.,  LTD. 

BRANTFORD--CANADA. 
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BELOIT  IRON 
WORKS 

Patent  Adjustable  Steam  Joint 
'/and  Duplex  Safety  Valve'/ 

The  latest  improved  and  most  up-to-date 
steam  joint  in  use 

No  Packing  required — all  metal  joints 

Self-adjustable.    Takes  care  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, also  irregularity  of  piping.    A  positive  safety 
valve  ;  pressure  in  dryers  cannot  exceed  a  determined 
amount 

Over  2,000  sold  in  the  past  three  years 

Write  us  for  further  information  and  prices 


BELOIT  IRON  WORKS 


BELOIT 
WIS..  U.S.A. 


LEADING  BUILDERS  OF  PAPER  MILL  MACHINERY 


Barking 
Drums 


On  account  of  the  great  saving  in  wood  effected  by  their 
use,  tumbling  barrels  are  of  great  value  in  all  pulp 
plants. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  ordinary  knife  barker  cuts  away 
from  15%  to  20%  of  the  wood,  and  this  loss  of  wood  is 
entirely  saved  on  more  than  75%  of  the  blocks  by  the 
use  of  our  barking  drums.  There  is  also  a  large  saving 
of  wood  on  the  remaining  25%  of  the  blocks,  as  they  are 
already  partially  barked  before  going  to  the  knife 
barkers. 

If  this  great  saving  of  wood  is  worth  your  investigation, 
write  us  for  full  particulars  of  our  barrels. 


Wm.  Hamilton  Company,  Limited 

Peterborough,  Ontario 
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F  E  L  T  S 


and  JACKETS 
For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 


ST.  HYACINTHE,  QUEBEC 
"7^e  Biggest  and  the  Best" 


SAMUEL  JARDINE,  23  SCOTT  STREET,  TORONTO,  SELLING  AGENT 


Wood  Suction  Box  Covers 


OUR  WOOD  SUCTION  BOX  COVERS  are  drilled 
from  both  sides,  making  perfectly  straight  and  smooth 
holes,  also  making  the  surface  on  both  sides  absolutely 
smooth.  This  insures  the  rubber  heads  making  a  good, 
tight  joint,  also  increasing  the  life  of  the  wire.  We 
have  constructed  a  machine  especially  designed  for 
making  Wood  Suction  Box  Covers  in  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  manner.  We  are  prepared 
to  furnish  promptly  any  quantity  of  Wood  Suction 
Box  Covers  at  a  considerably  low  cost.  When  in  the 
market  give  us  a  trial  order. 


The  MOORE  &  WHITE  CO. 

Paper  Machine  Builders 

Philadelphia  U.S.A. 
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^  Head  Office  and 
i  Eastern 
I  Warehouse: 

I  READ  BLDG. 
i  MONTREAL 
^  P.Q. 


m 


NATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Limited 

Manufacturers  of 
HIGH  GRADE  COATED 
BOOK,  LITHO  and  LABEL 
PAPERS,  also  DULL  FINISH 
BOOK   and  BOXBOARD 


MILLS 
AT 


VALLEYFIELD  | 
P.Q.  1 


S  ffl  SB  S  S  SS  (S  Si  ft  cfe  S  ®  S  ®  S 


a 53  &}  S]  [«□  (£  fS  CZ  CZ  BQ  S  S  S  (Z  ^  B) 
ffl  Ej  C  CB  ffl  HQ  BH  tB  tB  IS  CS  ffl  ED  B 


Toronto  Warehouse: 
156-160  John  Street 
Toronto 

Western  Representatives: 

TEES  &  PERSSE,  LTD.  TEES  &  PERSSE 

of  Alberta,  Ltd. 
Calgary  and  Edmonton 


Winnipeg,  Fort  William,  Regina 
Moose  Jaw,  and  Saskatoon 


We  are  now  carrying  a 
complete  stock  of  all  regular 
sizes  and  weights  at  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Valleyfield  and  Winni- 
peg, from  which  immediate 
shipments  can  always  be  made 


PRESTON'S 

Lining  for  Sulphite  Digesters 


2i  TO  21  INCHES 

absolute  protection  to 


TOTAL  THICKNESS  ONLY 

Resists  the  action  of  the  acid  and  ensures 
the  Digester  Plates. 
Great  durability,  therefore  large  saving  in  upkeep  and  repairs. 
Larger    internal   space   and    increased   production   on  account  of 
the  small  thickness  occupied. 

Extensively  adopted  by  Scandinavian  and  Continental  Mills. 

Over  200  Digester  Linings  in  work  and  on  order. 

No  other  Lining  approaches  this  for  efficiency  and  economy. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
"PRESTONS,  RADCLIFFE." 
Code  used  A.B.C.,  4th  and  5th  Edition. 

Full  Particulars  and  Prices  on  application  to  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

PRESTON'S  DIGESTER  LINING  Co.,  Limited 

RADCLIFFE  near  Manchester,  Eng. 
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Edward  A.  JONES,  President  and  Treasurer. 


WALLACE  E.  BARDWELL,  Secretary 


E.  D.  JONES  &  SONS  CO.,  pittsfield,  mass. 

PAPER  MAKING  MACHINERY 
and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS 

 OF  


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Macltine  Covered  by 
Wagg  Patents 

Beating  Engines     Thrasher  Dusters 
Washing  Engines    Fan  Dusters 
Mixing  P^ngines      Arm  Dusters 
Bleaching  Engines  Railroad  Duster 
Cooking  Engines     Devil  Dusters 
Jordan  Engines      Wheat's  Rag  Dustei-s 
Rotary  Pumps  Shaftings 
Mill  Elevators  Gearing 

Horizontal  Stuff  Chests 

Vertical  Stuff  Chests 


Our  Combination  Emptying  Valve  and  Dam  and  the 
Wallace-Masson  Hydraulic  Beater  Roll  Regulator,  both 
being  covered  by  Canadian  Patents  controlled  by  us,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Boomer  and  Boschert 
Press  Co.,  Limited,  18  Tansley  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada,  they  now  being  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
above  articles  for  the  Canadian  requirements.  Write 
them  or  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices 

JORDAN  FILLINGS 

Plain,  Wagg's 

Triplex,  Duplex,  or  Stone. 

Patented  Wooden  Sectional  Suction  Box  Covers. 


Majestic  Pulley  Driven 
Jordan  Engine 


manufacture  three   sizes  of  Jordan  Engines,  either  belt  or  direct  connected  motor 
driven,  fillings  of  Wagg's  steel  or  stone  type,  3-part  or  plain 

BEATER  BARS  BED  PLATES 

Solid  Steel,  Forged,  Sheet  Steel,  Solid  Steel, 

Wagg's  Steel  or  Stone.  Wagg's  Stone. 

Warner's  Patent  Metal  Sand  Catcher  for  Beating  and  Washing  Engines 


Harper 
Fourdrinier 
Paper 
Machine 

Send  for  our  bulletins 
describing  this  machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  SANDY  HILL  IRON  &  BRASS  WORKS, 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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i  Exporters  to  All  Parts  of  the  World  t 
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I  WHITEHALL  BUILDING  | 

117  Battery  Place,  New  York  | 
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I  LONDON      SYDNEY     MELBOURNE  | 
I  WELLINGTON  CAPE  TOWN  L 
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I  MEXICO,  D.F.  BUENOS  AIRES  ♦ 
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A  Neglected  Opportunity 

The  directors  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers' 
Safety  Association  had  very  little  to  encourage  them 
in  their  good  work  when  they  convened  in  Toronto  on 
May  27th  last,  to  place  before  the  papermakers  of  the 
Province  the  constitution  which  they  had  adopted. 
The  meeting,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  adjourn- 
<  d  from  the  11th  May  in  Ottawa.  At  that  time  one 
papermaker,  who  saw  the  light,  turned  up,  and  he  was 
one  of  those  living  at  a  great  distance  from  Ottawa. 

In  Toronto,  the  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Directors  was  very  little  more.  This  occurred  even  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  two  or  three  communications  on 
Hie  subject  had  gone  to  every  papermaker  in  the 
province. 

Ontario  papermakers  apparently  are  not  alive  to 
their  opportunities.  The  meetings  were  held  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  what  should  be  done  to  unite  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturers  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut 
down  the  losses  from  accidents  in  mills,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  assessments  which  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  makes  upon  all  Ontario  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers. 

The  position  is  simply  this:  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  under  the  Act,  has  fully  authority  in 
deciding  what  claims  for  injuries  shall  be  paid  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  what  losses  shall  be  borne  by  the 
workmen  involved  in  accidents.  For  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  compensation,  be  it  by  a  single  indemnity, 
or  by  annuities,  the  Compensation  Board  is  assessing 
every  pulp  and  paper  manufacturer  annually  at  the 
rate  of  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total  of  his  pay  roll.  This 
figure  has  been  arrived  at  by  a  consultation  of  the 


losses  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  other  countries. 
Hardly  anyone  will  admit  that  the  assessment  is  in 
proportion  with  the  necessities  of  the  case.  If,  as  is 
quite  possible,  the  pay  rolls  in  Ontario  mills  amount 
to  $3,000,000  a  year,  then  the  annual  assessment  will 
be  upward  of  $42,000  a  year.  In  other  words,  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  is  saying  to  the  manufacturers  to- 
day, "you  are  inefficient,  and  careless  of  the  interests 
of  your  employees  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  put 
to  personal  losses,  which  we  estimate  at  $42,000."  The 
smallest  mill  in  the  province  will  probably  have  to  pay 
about  $300  a  year  for  accidents,  which  it  may,  or  may 
not,  have  permitted.  Some  of  the  larger  mills  will  have 
to  pay  over  $10,000  each. 

If  the  Ontario  papermaker  wants  to  save  money, 
he  will  take  up  the  opportunity  which  the  Government 
has  given  him  of  demonstrating  that  his  losses  are  not 
what  they  are  estimated  to  be.  The  best  and  surest 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  co-operate  with  the  other  manu- 
facturers. We  urge  every  manufacturer  to  come  for- 
ward and  do  his  utmost. 


Export  Trade  in  Forest 
Products 

As  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  the  Dominion 
Government,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Ross, 
Minister  of  Lands  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
has  appointed  Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan,  Chief  Forester  of 
the  Pacific  Province,  a  Special  Commissioner  to  inves- 
tigate the  possibilities  of  foreign  markets  for  Canadian 
lumber.  The  importance  of  this  commission  is  ap- 
parent to  all,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  Canadians  realise 
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in  what  strong  hands  their  interests  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  been  placed.  Mr.  MacMillan,  according 
to  the  newspapers,  has  already  secured  an  order  for 
three  cargoes  of  lumber,  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  have  gone  to  some  other  nation  than 
Canada.  This  aggressive  spirit,  which  has  resulted  in 
definite  sales  of  Canada's  forest  produ9.ts  is  but  an 
indication  of  what  may  follow  if  the  country  as  a  whole 
would  grasp  even  one  small  part  of  the  views  which  Mr. 
MacMillan  holds. 

In  a  recent  article  to  the  "Canada  Lumberman,  Mr. 
MacMillan  says : 

' '  Canada  is  naturally  a  forest  country,  ^  condition 
which  Canadians  are  prone  to  overlook.  Of  the  whole 
of  Canada,  25.9  per  cent  is  agricultural ;  the  remainder 
of  the  country  will  produce  no  crop  but  a  crop  of  tim- 
ber."  The  forest  is,  therefore,  our  greatest  resource. 
It  is  resource  so  wide  in  area  it  should  also  if  well 
managed,  assist  Canadians  in  maintaing  a  world-wide 
export  trade  in  timber  products. 

Mr.  MacMillan  points  out  that  for  three  hundred 
years  Canadians  have  paid  their  foreign  debts  with  the 
produce  of  the  forest.  In  the  earlier  days  we  exported 
pine,  and  now  we  are  shifting  to  spruce,  Douglas  fir, 
pulp  and  paper,  and  manufactured  wooden  articles. 
Comparing  Canada  with  the  United  States,  Mr.  Mac- 
Millan shows  that  the  exports  of  forest  products  of  the 
Dominion  are  $5.97  per  capita  per  annum,  whereas  in 
the  United  States  the  total  is  only  $1.37  per  capita 
per  annum.  Pulp  and  paper,  and  pulp  products  figure 
prominently  in  the  commodities  which  Mr.  MacMillan 
believes  should  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  Can- 
ada's exports  as  time  goes  on.  "Canada,"  he  says, 
"should  always  be  in  a  position  to  compete  favorably 
with  manufactured  forest  products,  where  she  can 
compete  with  manufactured  articles."  It  is  only  a 
pity  that  Canadians  as  a  whole  have  not  been  seized 
with  the  importance  of  the  development  of  our  forest 
resources.  "Canada,"  says  Mr.  MacMillan,  "cannot 
be  a  great  trading  or  commercial  country  unless  the 
three-fourths  of  her  area  which  is  timbered  is  produc- 
tive, supporting  timber  industries.  Already  in  Eastern 
Canada,  no  permanent  extension  of  the  export  timber 
trade  is  possible  for  the  reason  that  the  forest  has  not 
been  protected  from  fire  and  reckless  exploitation." 
Again  and  again  it  must  be  urged  upon  Canadians 
that  the  forest  resources  will  be  proved  in  years  to 
come  one  of  the  very  greatest  assets  which  the  country 
can  boast.  While  it  is  true  that  our  wheat  exports  will 
be  great,  still,  with  the  vast  areas  of  land" which  are 
capable  of  producing  only  forest  crops,  opportunities 
lie  open  for  the  development  of  industries,  such  as 
the  pulp  industry,  which  we  will  be  foolhardy  if  we 
lo  not  embrace.  The  members  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  may  felicitate  themselves  that  it  is  in  their 
own  power  to  make  one  of  the  greatest  aid' ihost  in- 
tensive uses  of  our  forests.  The  pulp  industry,  is  one 
which  will  be  permanent,  but  it  is  necessary  first  of  all 
to  safeguard  the  timber  which  is  now  standing. 


The  "Made-in-Canada" 
Campaign 

The  efforts  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associ- 
ation and  other  organizations  throughout  the  country 
to  promote  the  sale  of  "Made-in-Canada"  goods,  has 
received  wonderful  support  in  the  past  few  months. 
There  are  some  firms  who  have  gone  the  length  of  pay- 
ing a  great  deal  more  for  commodities  of  which  they 
had  need,  in  order  that  Canadian  producers  might  be 
given  preference.  Fortunately,  the  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation has  had  the  good  sense  not  to  push  the  cam- 
paign to  its  fullest  extent.  The  recent  writer  in  the 
"University  Magazine"  who  claims  that  "when  a 
manufacturer  in  an  industry  already  protected  to  the 
extent  of  20  per  cent,  30  per  cent,  or  40  per  cent  raises 
a  clamour  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  goods,  the  thing 
passes  from  protection  to  plunder,"  will  not  find  the 
argument  of  the  editor  of  "Industrial  Canada"  ex- 
treme when  he  defines  the  "Made-in-Canada"  move- 
ment as  follows: 

The  "Made-in-Canada"  argument  is  simply  this. 
Canada  is  a  young  country,  which,  although  it  has  one 
of  the  most  moderate  protective  tariffs  in  the  world, 
has  built  up  a  great  national  industrial  system.  For  a 
couple  of  years  the  output  of  this  plant  has  decreased 
because  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  has  fall- 
en off,  with  the  result  that  many  workers  are  out  of 
employment  and  a  great  quantity  of  unsold  goods  is 
stored  in  warehouses.  Yet  we  are  buying  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  manufactured  goods 
abroad.  Those  who  advocate  the  "Made-in-Canada" 
policy  say  to  Canadian  buyers:  "Before  you  purchase 
an  imported  article  see  if  you  can  find  a  similar  Cana- 
dian article  which  would  suit  you.  You  will  probably 
find  it  and  you  will  find  probably,  too,  that  the  quality 
and  price  compare  favorably  with  the  quality  and  price 
of  the  imported  article.  If  you  should  discover  in 
some  cases  the  Canadian  article  is  not  quite  so  good  or 
quite  so  cheap  as  the  imported  article,  ask  yourself 
if  your  patronage  will  help  in  time  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  affairs  where  the  Canadian  article  would  be 
equal  or  superior  to  the  imported  article.  Possibly,  in 
view  of  the  present  extraordinary  situation,  you  might 
concede  a  little  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  article,  but 
we  do  not  ask  you  to  make  any  considerable  sacri- 
fice to  do  so.  If  thousands  of  Canadian  buyers  fol- 
low this  policy,  Canadian  goods  can  be  produced  in 
great  quantities  that  their  quality  can  be  improved  and 
their  price  lowered.  Canadian  raw  material  will  be 
utilized,  employment  will  be  furnished  at  home,  and 
our  foreign  obligations  will  be  reduced. 

With  the  above  before  Canadians,  they  should  not 
go  to  extremes  of  thought  which  might  bring  us  back 
to  ideas  of  pure  Mercantilism. 
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SULPHATE  AND  SULPHITE  LIQUOR  UTILIZATION 


The  closing  address  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
German  Association  of  Cellulose  and  Paper  Chemists, 
held  in  Berlin  recently,  was  a  paper  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Rin- 
man,  entitled,  Work  in  the  Field  of  Sulphate  and  Sul- 
phite Waste  Liquor  Utilization,  which  was  published  in 
the  "Papier  Zeitung"  of  April  4,  1915,  and  reproduced 
in  "Paper"  of  May  12th.  Dr.  Rinman  prefaced  his 
paper  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  his  work, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  since  1908  he 
had  been  occupied  in  researches  in  connection  with 
the  possibility  of  recovering  alkali  from  the  waste  li- 
quors of  soda  or  sulphate  cellulose  manufacture  and 
at  the  same  time  obtaining  valuable  substances  from 
the  organic  constituents  of  the  liquors.  The  results 
of  these  researches,  published  in  part  in  "Svensk 
Kemisk  Tidskrift,"  in  the  year  1911,  he  described  as 
two  processes,  both  of  which  have  been  conducted  on 
a  large  scale.  He  also  referred  to  his  success  last  year 
in  working  out  a  process  for  the  utilization  of  sulphite 
liquor,  which  has  been  for  several  months  under  test, 
on  an  industrial  scale,  at  the  expense  of  the  Aktien- 
gesellschaft  Cellulosa.  The  reading  of  the  paper  then 
proceeded,  as  follows: 

Utilization  of  Sulphate  Liquor. 

One  of  my  processes  for  the  utilization  of  sulphate  li- 
quor, which  was  the  first  perfected,  is  so  intricate  that 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  suited  for  mill  operation.  It 
comprises  the  following  operative  processes:  Precipi- 
tation of  the  humus  substances  by  carbonic  a,cid,  recov- 
ery of  the  soda  by  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  distilla- 
tion of  acetic  and  formic  acids,  as  well  as  of  ammonia 
salts,  recovery  of  the  ammonia  by  calcium  hydroxide, 
dry  distillation  of  the  calcium  salts  of  nonvolatile  or- 
ganic acids  with  calcium  hydroxide.  Thereby  there  is 
obtained,  in  addition  to  the  complete  recovery  of  the 
alkali  of  the  liquor  by  replacing  the  alkali  lost  by  com- 
mon salt,  for  one  ton  of  cellulose,  the  following  pro- 
ducts: Humus  substance,  with  6,800  calories  per  kilo, 
600  kilos  (1,320  lb.)  ;  calcium  acetate  and  formate,  180 
kilos  (396  lb.);  acetone  spirit,  35  kilos  (77  lb.);  light 
oils,  35  kilos  (77  lb.)  ;  heavy  oils,  20  kilos  (44  lb.). 

The  other  process  for  the  utilization  of  sulphate  cel- 
lulose liquor  is  based  on  the  fact  established  by  me 
that  the  dry  distillation  of  soda  or  sulphate  cellulose 
liquor,  with  the  addition  of  strong  alkalies — such  as 
sodium  and  calcium  hydroxides— conducted  under  joint 
action  of  an  adequate  volume  of  steam,  resulted  in  the 
production  of  large  quantities  of  valuable  distilla- 
tion products,  such  as  acetone,  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl 
alcohol,  and  oils  consisting  of  higher  alcohols,  ketones, 
aldehydes  and  carbohydrates.  That  the  difference  be- 
tween dry  distillation  of  sulphate  cellulose  liquor  with- 
out alkali  and  with  alkali  is  highly  important  is  re- 
vealed by  the  fact  that  by  the  dry  distillation  with  joint 
action  of  steam,  from  liquor  that  contains  no  free  al- 
kali, but  three  to  five  grammes  of  acetone  spirit  are 
obtained  to  a  kilo  of  wood,  whereas  the  same  liquor, 
combined  with  the  proper  quantity  of  alkali,  yields  un- 
der the  same  circumstances,  by  dry  distillation,  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  grammes  of  acetone  spirit  to  one  kilo  of 
wood. 

In  determining  what  alkali  should  be  employed  in 
the  above-indicated  dry  distillation  and  the  quantity 
that  should  be  used,  the  following  facts  are  of  import- 
ance:  The  liquor  contains,  broadly  stated,  two  kinds 
of  organic  substances;  one  contains  methoxyl  and  has 
its  origin,  therefore,  in  the  lignin  constituents  of  the 


wood;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  free  from  meth- 
oxyl [0(CH3)]  and  has  it  origin  in  the  carbohydrates 
— the  saccharine,  starch  and  cellulose  of  the  wood. 
The  substances  containing  methoxyl  yield  the  largest 
quantity  of  acetone  spirit,  especially  methyl  alcohol,  if 
they  are  distilled  with  soda  lye  and  not  with  calcium 
hydroxide.  The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by 
working  with  a  sodium  hydroxide  proportion  of  60 
per  cent  of  the  organic  substance.  The  substances  free 
from  methoxyl,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  the  largest 
quantity  of  acetone,  principally  acetone  with  smaller 
proportions  of  ethyl  alcohol,  when  they  are  subjected 
to  dry  distillation  with  calcium  hydroxide  and  not  with 
sodium  hydroxide.  The  best  yield  is  obtained  by  add- 
ing one  and  a  half  times  as  much  calcium  hydroxide 
as  would  be  required  to  render  the  solution  caustic. 
Consequently  a  liquor  rich  in  substances  containing 
methoxyl  should  be  dry  distilled  with  a  mixture  of 
sodium  and  calcium  hydroxides.  The  best  yield  of 
valuable  by-products  is  obtained,  for  instance,  from 
the  liquor  resulting  from  the  production  of  easy  bleach- 
ing woodpulp,  by  subjecting  the  liquor  pitch  to  dry 
distillation  with  one  molecule  of  sodium  hydroxide  and 
three-fourths  molecule  of  calcium  hydroxide  to  one 
molecule  of  sodium  oxide  found  in  the  liquor. 

This  process  for  the  utilization  of  sulphate  liquor  is 
comparatively  simple,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing brief  description  of  it. 

As  digester  liquor  in  cellulose  digestion,  there  is  em- 
ployed soda  lye,  with  3  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  soda 
(calculated  according  to  active  alkali),  experience 
proving  that  this  produces  just  as  good  cellulose  as 
the  customary  sulphate  lye  containing  30  per  cent  of 
sulphate  of  soda. 

To  the  resultant  liquor  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
soda,  in  the  foi'm  of  recovered  soda,  is  added  and  it 
is  caustieized  with  lime,  also  recovered  in  the  process. 
The  carboniferous  lime  sludge  is  filtered  and  the  fil- 
trate concentrated  to  35  deg  to  40  deg.  Beaume. 

This  thick  liquor,  mixed  with  three-fourths  of  a 
molecule  of  calcium  hydroxide,  calculated  according 
to  the  quantity  of  soda  in  the  original  liquor,  is  then 
transferred  to  an  evaporating  apparatus,  such  as  is 
used  in  sulphite  cellulose  mills  for  the  production  of 
"cellpeeh"  (cellulose  pitch),  and  therein  further  con- 
centrated until,  while  hot,  it  is  viscidly  fluid. 

This  mass  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  whereby, 
for  one  ton  of  cellulose,  the  following  products  are  ob- 
tained: Approximately  300  cubic  meters  of  noncon- 
densable  gases  of  high  fuel  value ;  125  kilos  of  acetone 
spirit,  light  and  heavy  oils;  a  retort  residue  of  so- 
dium and  calcium  carbonate  of  about  400  kilos,  con- 
taining carbon. 

The  combustible  gases  supply  so  much  of  the  fuel 
required  to  effect  the  dry  distillation  that  only  about 
100  kilos  of  coal  are  needed  per  ton  of  cellulose. 

This  process  has  thus  far  not  matured  sufficiently  to 
be  used  in  practice,  the  accomplishment  of  the  dry  dis- 
tillation presenting  great  difficulties,  while  disagree- 
able odors  could  not  be  avoided  if  the  liquor  was  sul- 
phurous. Where  the  liquors  contained  too  small  a 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  cellulose  of  least  satisfac- 
tory (juality  was  to  be  expected.  However,  in  the 
meantime,  I  believe  I  have  solved  the  problem,  both  in 
regard  to  dry  distillation  and  in  relation  to  the  bad 
odors.  The  dry  distillation  can  be  accomplished  in 
ordinary  wood-carbonizing  furnaces,  in  which  the  heat- 
ing, for  instance,  is  effected  by  heat  elements  and  the 
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mass  to  be  distilled  off,  in  strata  or  layers  of  a  depth  of 
about  3  cm.,  is  transported  on  trucks  into  the  retort. 
The  manner  in  which  the  bad  odor  is  obviated  I  will  not 
state  here,  but  this  much  may  be  said,  the  process  com- 
pletely disposes  of  this  problem  in  an  inexpensive  man- 
ner. 

If  the  process  designed  by  me  for  the  deodorization 
of  waste  gases  of  distillation  is  applied  to  the  vaporous 
of  the  digester  the  bad  odors  ordinarily  proceeding 
from  it  will  not  be  noticed.  As  in  working  accord- 
ing to  this  method  only  small  quantities — about  3  per 
cent— of  sulphate  of  soda  are  used,  there  arise  no  dis- 
agreeable odors,  not  even  from  the  remaining  branches 
of  manufacture,  and  no  bad  smells  are  diffused  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mill. 

Utilization  of  Sulphite  Liquor. 

I  now  approach  the  discussion  of  my  new  process 
for  the  utilization  of  sulphite  cellulose  liquors.  This  is 
associated  with  my  process  for  the  utilization  of  sul- 
phate cellulose  liquor.  The  association  occurs  in  the 
fact,  discovered  by  me,  that  the  organic  substances  of 
sulphite  liquor,  by  certain  treatment,  can  be  trans- 
formed into  the  same  organic  substances  that  are 
formed  Avhen  wood  is  cooked  with  soda  lye,  for  which 
reason  the  organic  substances  from  sulphite  liquor  can 
be  utilized  by  the  same  plan  of  treatment  as  I  em- 
ployed for  soda  or  sulphate  liquor. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows:  The  sulphite 
liquor  is  mixed  with  so  much  slaked  or  unslaked  lime 
as  Avill  make  to  one  liter  of  liquor  22  to  25  grammes 
CaO.  Then  the  liquor  is  boiled,  first  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, then  at  180  deg.  Cent.,  altogether  for  five 
hours.  After  this  boiling,  the  precipitate  produced  in 
the  liquor,  consisting  of  humus  substance  and  calcium 
sulphite,  is  removed  from  the  solution  by  filtration.  The 
residue  is  treated  with  sulphur  dioxide  solution,  by 
which  the  calcium  sulphite  is  transformed  into  calcium 
bisulphite,  whereas  the  humus  substance  remains.  The 
calcium  bisulphite  solution  is  employed  in  making  up 
fresh  quantities  of  digester  lye.  The  humus  sub- 
stance residue  can  best  be  freed  from  the  water  it 
contains  by  heating  with  hot  water,  it  then  forms  a 
cake,  containing  40  to  45  per  cent  of  water.  The  alka- 
line filtrate,  obtained  after  separation  of  the  humus 
substance  and  the  calcium  sulphite,  and  which  eon- 
tains  the  remaining  organic  substances  of  the  sulphite 
liquor,  chiefly  in  the  form  oxy-acids,  is  evaporated  to 
40  deg.  Beaume,  and  calcium  oxide  or  hydroxide  is  then 
added  in  such  quantity  that  to  one  molecule  of  CaO 
combined  in  the  liquor  there  will  be  an  addition  of  one 
and  a  half  molecules  of  CaO. 

This  lime-impregnated  liquor  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness and  the  dessieated  mass  subjected,  in  the  presence 
of  steam,  to  dry  distillation.  There  is  obtained  there- 
by a  distillate  that  contains  acetone  spirit,  light  and 
heavy  oils  and  combustible  gas.  There  also  remains 
a  dry  distillation  residue  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
carbon.  In  this  manner,  at  the  Skutskars  Cellulosa- 
fabrik,  from  one  liter  of  sulphite  liquor  which  at  or- 
dinary temperature  varied  around  70  deg.  Beaume,  and 
which  contained  0.9  per  cent  total  sulphur,  the  follow- 
ing products  were  obtained :  Soluble  calcium  sulphite 
(CaSOa),  equivalent  to  13.5  Gm.  SO2  for  sulphite  di- 
gester liquor,  25  Gm. ;  humiis  substance  (anhydrous), 
50  Gm. ;  lime  salts,  66  Gm. 

From  the  lime  salts  by  dry  distillation  was  obtained : 
Acetone  spirit,  containing  65  per  cent  of  acetone,  33 
Gm. ;  low  boiling  oils,  3 . 3  Gm. ;  high  boiling  oils,  2 


Gm. ;  dry  distillation  residue,  containing  6  Gm.  carbon, 
46.2  Gm. ;  variable  quantities  of  combustible  gases. 

From  five  cubic  meters  of  sulphite  liquor  there  was 
consequently  obtained:  Calcium  sulphite,  125  kilos 
(275  lb.);  humus  substance,  250  kilos  (550  lb.);  lime 
salts  (limed),  330  kilos  (726  lb.),  which  yielded:  ace- 
tone spirit,  16.5  kilos ;  low  boiling  oils,  15  kilos ;  high 
boiling  oils,  10  kilos;  lime  carbon,  231  kilos,  with  30 
kilos  of  combustible  carbonaceous  gases. 

In  utilizing  sulphite  liquor,  we  can  proceed  by  first 
fermenting  it  and  distilling  the  resultant  sulphite  alco- 
hol, then  my  process,  as  above  described,  may  be  em- 
ployed with  the  mash  obtained.  The  process  in  such 
case  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  utilizing 
the  sulphite  liquor  without  extracting  the  alcohol,  ex- 
cepting that  from  the  mash  a  smaller  quantity  of  lime 
salts  is  obtained  for  dry  distillation.  From  mash  at 
the  Skutskars  Sulphite  Alcohol  "Works  there  was  ob- 
tained, for  instance,  from  five  cubic  meters  of  sul- 
phite, only  225  kilos  of  lime  salts  for  dry  distillation. 

The  process  described  can  be  conducted  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  according  to  whether  the  sulphite  mill  has 
wood  chips,  sawdust,  peat,  etc.,  at  its  disposition.  If 
thin  chips  or  sawdust  are  available,  these  can  be  added, 
with  great  advantage,  to  the  sulphite  liquor,  when  boil- 
ing it  with  lime ;  the  addition  of  lime  must,  however,  in 
such  case  be  suitably  increased,  because  in  cooking 
with  lime  at  such  a  high  temperature  as  in  this  case  em- 
ployed we  can  obtain  from  sawdust  on  average  16 
per  cent  of  its  dry  weight  in  the  form  of  such  lime 
salts  as  yield,  on  dry  distillation  with  lime,  acetone 
and  alcohol.  To  one  cubic  meter  of  sawdust,  having  a 
dry  weight  of  145  kilos,  we  can  therefore  allow  an  ad- 
dition of  six  to  seven  kilos  of  CaO.  The  addition  of  one 
cubic  meter  of  sawdust  to  one  cubic  meter  of  sulphite 
liquor,  on  cooking  it  with  lime,  increases  the  lime 
salts,  in  round  figures,  by  forty  kilos.  The  addition  of 
sawdust  is  moreover  advantageous  in  other  respects. 
The  particles  during  lime  boiling  become  so  saturated 
with  deposits  of  humus  and  calcium  sulphide  that  fil- 
tration is  greatly  facilitated.  The  precipitate  can 
then  be  filtered  and  washed  in  ordinary  diffusers  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  cooked  cellulose.  When  the 
precipitate,  consisting  of  sawdust,  monosulphite  and 
humus,  has  been  freed  from  calcium  sulphite,  it  can 
be  briquetted  and  coked  and  we  then  obtain  a  some- 
what sulphurous  coke  which  in  fuel  value  is  about 
comparable  with  wood  charcoal. 

In  cooking  sulphite  liquor  with  lime  and  sawdust,  we 
must,  as  indicated,  so  gauge  the  quantity  of  liquor  that 
to  one  cubic  meter  a  cubic  meter  of  sawdust  is  allowed. 
If  the  sulphite  mill  has  not  such  large  quantities  of 
sawdust  at  its  disposal,  the  sulphite  liquor,  before  the 
calcium  hydroxide  cooking,  must  be  so  concentrated 
that  the  cubic  volume  of  sawdust  equals  the  cubic  vol- 
ume of  liquor.  The  sulphite  liquor  must  not  be  con- 
centrated to  more  than  35  per  cent  of  its  cubic  volume 
prior  to  the  lime  cooking,  whether  sawdust  is  available 
or  not. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  where  wood  waste  is  avail- 
able, the  precipitate,  consisting  of  wood  substance,  hu- 
mus and  calcium  sulphite,  can  easily  be  filtered  and 
washed  in  ordinary  diffusers.  The  dissolving  of  the 
calcium  sulphite  out  of  this  precipitate,  with  the  aid  of 
sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  the  washing  out  of  the  re- 
sultant acid  calcium  sulphite,  can  be  effected  in  the 
same  diffusers,  but  they  must  of  course  be  made  acid- 
proof,  lined  with  lead  for  instance.  If  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  sawdust  available,  the  sulphite  liquor 
is  first  concentrated  to  35  per  cent  of  its  volume  and 
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then  subjected  to  lime  cooking.  The  deposit  of  humus 
and  calcium  sulphite  thereby  obtained  cannot  very  well 
be  filtered  in  the  diffusers,  but  is  best  washed  and  fil- 
tered in  a  centrifugal  machine.  If  the  centrifugal  is 
acid-proof  the  deposit,  after  the  alkaline  liquor  has 
been  expelled  from  it  to  a  desired  degree,  may  be  treat- 
ed directly — without  stopping  the  centrifugal  —  with 
sulphuric-acid  water  for  dissolving  and  washing  out  the 
calcium  sulphite. 

This  process  has  recently  been  subjected  in  the  Skut- 
skars  works  to  a  large  number  of  tests  on  a  wholesale 
scale.  In  these,  partly  mash  from  the  sulphite  alcohol 
works  and  partly  sawdust  have  been  used  as  raw  ma- 
terial. Up  to  the  present  time,  500  cubic  meters  of 
mash  with  500  cubic  meters  of  sawdust  have  been 
treated.  The  lime  cooking  was  undertaken  in  the 
rotary  digesters  of  the  sulphate  cellulose  mill,  which 
have  a  capacity  of  thirty  cubic  meters.  For  each 
cooking,  sixteen  cubic  meters  of  mash  and  sixteen 
cubic  meters  of  sawdust  were  used,  to  which  was  add- 
ed 400  kilos  of  unslaked  lime.  The  cooking  was  con- 
ducted for  the  first  half  hour  at  a  little  over  100  deg. 
Cent.,  then  for  one  hour  at  150  deg.  Cent.,  and  finally 
for  three  hours  at  180  deg.  Cent.  After  cooking  was 
finished,  the  pressure  was  let  down  and  then  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  digesters  were  blown  into  the  diffusers. 
From  the  gases  blown  off  there  were  obtained  for  the 
cooking  of  10.5  kilos  of  wood  alcohol  and  the  usual 
quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Washing  in  the  diffusers  proceeded  smoothly  and  the 
liquor  passing  from  them  was  perfectly  clear.  The 
washing  was  stopped  as  soon  as  the  density  of  the 
liquor  began  to  decrease.  This  is  of  importance  be- 
cause by  this  means  loss  of  calcium  sulphite  by  solution 
is  prevented.  The  organic  salts  that  are  not  washed 
out  are  returned  for  cooking  after  the  calcium  sul- 
phite has  been  dissolved  away;  they  combine  with  the 
sulphite  liquor  and  are  by  this  means  recovered  for 
subsequent  dry  distillation.  As  the  diffusers  were  not 
lined  with  lead  in  the  experiments  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  the  material  in  them  could  not  be  washed  with 
sulphuric-acid  water,  and  this  work  was  consequently 
performed  in  a  smaller  diffuser  installed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Washing  with  sulphuric-acid  water  proceeded 
most  satisfactorily  when  the  mass,  before  washing,  was 
steeped  for  an  hour  in  the  acidified  water.  The  liquor 
from  the  diffusers  was  concentrated  in  a  vacuum  ap- 
paratus to  25  deg.  Beaume,  then  treated  in  mixers  of 
six  cubic  meters  capacity,  at  about  90  deg.  Cent., 
with  slaked  lime.  The  liquor  thus  limed  was  evaporat- 
ed to  dryness  in  a  drying  cylinder  of  1.8  meters  dia- 
meter. This  drying  cylinder  turned  out  in  twenty-four 
hours  550  to  590  kilos  of  lime  salts  containing  6  per 
cent  of  water. 

The  lime  salts  were  then  dry  distilled  in  a  furnace 
formed  of  two  superimposed,  helicoid,  connected  cham- 
bers, into  which  every  minute  2 . 3  kilos  of  mass  were 
loaded.  The  dry  distillation  yielded  a  well  carbonized, 
small-grained,  dry  distillation  residue  of  porous  carbo- 
naceous lime.  The  distillate  still  contained  some  mer- 
captan,  an  objectionable  feature  which  could  be  avoid- 
ed in  the  manner  referred  to  in  the  sulphate  process. 
By  the  distillation  there  was  obtained  acetone  spirit 
containing  67  per  cent  of  acetone,  30  per  cent  of 
methyl  alcohol  and  3  per  cent  of  ethyl  alcohol.  In  addi- 
tion, light  and  heavy  oils  were  obtained.  The  lighter 
oil,  as  shown  by  test,  can  be  successfully^  used  ^.s  fuel 
for  gasoli^e  motors, 


The  humus-sawdust,  washed  with  sulphurous  acid, 
was  partly  freed  from  water  under  a  pressure  of  80 
kilos  to  the  square  centimeter,  whereby  a  pressed  ma- 
terial, containing  about  40  to  45  per  cent  of  water, 
was  obtained.  These  pressed  cakes  of  sawdust  and 
humus,  when  coked,  produced  coke  of  limited  solidity, 
but  when  they  contained  twice  as  much  humus  as  saw- 
dust, yielded  a  durable  coke.  The  durability  of  the 
coke  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  humus  substan- 
ces, irrespective  of  whether  it  had  been  cooked  with 
the  sawdust  or  was  added,  wholly  or  in  part,  at  the 
briq  netting. 

In  bringing  the  reading  of  his  paper  to  a  close.  Dr. 
Rinman  said : 

"Having  concluded  my  communication,  I  Iiope  I 
have  made  known  to  you  a  process  which,  in  the  future, 
will  make  a  profitable  utilization  of  cellulose  liquor  pos- 
sible. The  entire  available  volume  of  liquor  cannot  of 
course  be  made  use  of  according  to  this  process,  the 
demand  for  acetone  being  limited. 

"Judging  by  the  experiments  undertaken  on  a  large 
scale  and  calculations  of  the  cost,  it  is  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  mills  practising  this  method  of  utiliza- 
tion will  make  a  profit  out  of  the  process  and  solve 
the  waste  liquor  problem." 


Accidents  Cost  Money. 

According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Investigation  &  Statistics  of  the  Ohio  Industrial  Com- 
mission, people  living  in  Hamilton  County  have  receiv- 
ed $154,668.90  from  them  during  the  six  months  end- 
ing December  31st,  1914.  The  bulletin  states  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  accidents  might  have  been 
prevented  by  the  adoption  of  simple  safety  devices  on 
the  part  of  the  employers,  and  greater  care  being  exer- 
cised by  the  employees.  One  death  was  the  result 
of  infection  caused  by  the  scratch  from  a  nail  in  a 
barrel,  from  which  an  employee  was  taking  the  con- 
tents. The  Industrial  Commission  are  now  endeavoring 
to  lessen  these  accidents  by  eliminating  the  causes. 


Talc  Displaces  Starch  in  Paper-Making. 

According  to  "Wochenblatt  fur  Papierfabrikation," 
the  high  prices  of  potato  starch  and  potato  flour  have 
caused  manufacturers  of  fine  writing  and  printing  pa- 
pers in  Germany  to  substitiite  high  grade  talcum  in  part 
or  altogether  for  the  starch  dressing  used  to  ensure 
a  fine,  smooth,  ink-fast  surface.  It  is  asserted  that  for 
newsprint  paper  the  talc  is  preferable,  on  account  of 
the  saving  it  effects  and  the  better  impression  produc- 
ed, especially  in  the  case  of  paper  intended  for  half- 
tone illustrations. 


Chinese  Want  More  Paper  Mills. 

Tenders  are  now  being  received  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  large  paper  mill  at  Canton,  China.  It 
is  proposed  to  spend  $750,000  on  the  erection.  The 
equipment  will  bring  the  total  cost  to  a  very  much 
higher  figure.  Members  of  the  Trade  Commission  of 
the  Chinese  Republic,  have  recently  been  extensively 
entertained  by  prominent  business  men  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  who  are  interesting  local  manufacturers  in  the 
project, 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  SIZING  PAPER  WITH  GELATINE 

By    P.  OYSTER. 


In  the  investigation  of  the  many  complaints  address- 
ed by  the  customer  to  the  seller  with  reference  to  the 
quality  of  paper  with  which  he  is  being  supplied,  it  is 
occasionally  found  that  the  papermaker  is  at  fault. 
On  these  rare  occasions  the  trouble  may  usually  be 
traced  to  anxiety  on  his  part  to  preserve  the  high 
standard  he  has  previously  created. 

A  case  in  point  was  furnished  some  time  ago  by  the 
complaint  of  a  customer  with  reference  to  a  paper,  the. 
furnish  of  which  was  a  mixture  of  bleached  sulphite 
wood  and  rag,  chiefly  cottons.  The  complaint  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  paper  did  not  handle  so  well,  and 
that  the  customary  firmness  and  "rattle"  were  lack- 
ing. An  analysis  of  the  paper  showed  that  the  making 
in  question  contained  rather  more  than  the  usual  am- 
ount of  cottons,  and  although  the  sheet  was  "prettier" 
and  superior  in  other  respects  to  the  usual  thing,  the 
customer's  wishes  would  have  been  better  met  by 
closer  adherence  to  the  former  and  cheaper  composi- 
tion. Another  complaint,  which  with  some  of  a  kin- 
dred nature  suggested  the  following  notes,  was  with 
reference  to  an  animal-sized  memorandum  paper  from 
which  type-written  letters  were  duplicated  using  a 
previously  damped  cloth  as  a  vehicle  for  the  moisture. 
The  complaint  was  that  after  being  in  use  a  short  time 
the  cloth  became  clogged  and  partly  sized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  interfere  with  the  even  distribution  of  mois- 
ture, and  therefore  also  with  the  duplication  of  the 
type.  The  fault  in  this  case  was  a  larger  amount  of 
gelatine  than  in  the  paper  which  gave  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  some  of  the  excess  was  conveyed  during 
contact  to  the  cloth.  It  is  not  unusual  also,  with  some 
high-class  tub-sized  papers,  to  find  the  gelatine  applied 
in  such  a  way  as  to  create  difficulty  when  writing  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  ink,  and  the  pen  will  occasional- 
ly persist  in  repeating  in  miniature  the  antics  of  inex- 
perienced dancer  on  a  highly  polished  floor. 

Facts  like  the  foregoing  with  regard  to  gela- 
tine suggest  that  there  are  limits  to  the  quantity  essen- 
tial to  produce  the  best  all-round  results.  The  tub- 
sizing  process  is  primarily  intended  to  produce  a  con- 
tinuous surface  sizing  of  ink  resistant  gelatine,  and 
it  is  easier  to  exceed  than  to  regulate  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  perform  this,  imparting  at  the  same  time  the 
attractive  writing  surface. 

The  amount  of  gelatine  absorbed  into  the  body  of 
the  paper  will  vary  largely  with  different  classes  of 
paper,  being  controlled  by  considerations  such  as  finish, 
closeness  of  texture  and  capillarity  of  the  paper  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  temperature  and  consistency  of  the 
size  on  the  other. 

The  gain  in  strength  which  always  accompanies  gel- 
atine sizing  (by  which  is  meant  the  passage  of  the  web 
through  the  bath  after  the  paper  machine  and  subse- 
quent slow  natural  drying)  is  the  natural  effect  of  the 
better  cohesion  of  the  sized  fibres.  The  degree  of 
added  strength  produced  in  this  way,  however,  is  of 
course  limited  by  the  amount  of  gelatine  which  can 
be  applied  subject  to  the  previously  mentionied  con- 
siderations, and  no  amount  of  gelatine  sizing  can  re- 
place the  peculiar  qualities  with  regard  to  the  strength 
and  endurance  acquired  by  the  sheet  through  the 
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judicious  selection  of  the  raw  material  and  its  subse- 
quent skilled  treatment  in  the  beater  and  on  the  ma- 
chine. 

This  applies  also  to  the  added  resistance  to  deteriora- 
tion by  general  wear  and  tear,  closely  related  to  ten- 
sile strength,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  tub-sized 
paper,  as  here  again  the  question  of  "length  of  life' 
of  the  paper  depends  largely  on  the  same  conditions 
which  govern  the  strength.  The  term  "durability," 
however,  is  capable  of  application  in  another  direction, 
i.e.,  that  of  resistance  to  chemical  action,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  differentiate  the  meaning  of  the  term  when 
used  in  this  connection  from  that  which  is  implied  by 
the  measure  of  its  resistance  to  folding  and  friction. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  two  papers  made  in  the  same 
way  as  regards  beating  and  treatment  at  the  machine, 
and  from  the  same  raw  material,  may  give  the  same 
results  when  tested  for  strength  and  resistance  to  fric- 
tion directly  after  manufacture,  and  yet  to  behave  quite 
differently  when  stored  for  a  length  of  time,  supposing 
that  one  of  the  papers  contains  a  quantity  of  injurious 
compounds  which  should  have  been  removed  before 
manufacture. 

In  this  connection  the  application  of  gelatine  can 
hardly  improve  the  durability  of  paper  when  viewed  in 
its  capacity  to  withstand  chemical  action,  either  inher- 
ent or  communicated,  since  pure  cellulose,  as  exempli- 
fied my  the  cotton  fibre  is  less  liable  to  deterioration 
than  gelatine.  It  is  one  of  the  most  stable  organic  com- 
pounds known,  and  is  capable  of  resisting  to  a  remark- 
able extent  the  action  of  strong  chemicals.  Gelatine 
does  not  deteriorate  readily  in  the  dry  state,  but  this 
cannot  be  said  of  it  under  conditions  of  abnormal 
dampness,  when  it  is  liable  to  the  development  of  fungi 
and  consequent  decomposition. 

The  addition  of  alum  or  sulphate  of  alumina  is  the 
usual  practice  in  preparing  the  gelatine  bath,  and  its 
thickening  action  on  the  solution  is  well  known.  Alum 
causes  the  gelatine  to  form  on  the  surface  of  paper  a 
difficultly  soluble  and  water-resisting  skin.  It  lessens 
the  penetrative  power  of  the  size,  keeping  it  on  the 
surface,  and  gives  the  paper  a  firmer  effect  than  if 
the  gelatine  is  allowed  to  keep  its  original  more  fluid 
condition.  The  excessive  thickening  of  the  size  with 
alum  has,  however,  attendant  dangers ;  i.e.,  the  surface 
skin  may  be  made  so  insoluble  that  a  pen  glides  over 
the  paper  without  leaving  any  ink  impression,  and  also 
the  dried  paper  may  show  innumerable  glistening 
points,  not  unlike  the  mica  particles  shown  in  the  fin- 
ished sheet  by  using  badly  levigated  kaolin.  In  the 
following  comparison  of  trials  made  with  gelatine  only, 
and  with  gelatine  with  the  addition  of  alum,  althoxigh 
in  the  former  case  the  total  absorption  was  higher,  the 
peculiar  phenomena  mentioned  were  absent,  which  was 
by  no  means  the  case  in  the  papers  treated  with  alum 
gelatine.  In  connection  with  the  surface  difficulty  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  consistency,  or  more 
correctly  perhaps  the  fluidity  of  the  size  solution  and 
its  penetrative  power,  are  largely  questions  of  temper- 
ature, and  paper  sized  in  a  bath  in  which  the  heat  is 
not  sufficient  to  preserve  perfect  fluidity  is  bound  to 
be  unsatisfactory. 

As  already  indicated,  the  penetration  of  the  sizing 
solution  is  controlled  by  other  considerations  than 
those  of  temperature  and  fluidity  of  the  size,  the  de- 
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gree  of  engine  sizing  being  perhaps  the  most  potent 
factor.  Paper  sized  mechanically  by  passing  the  web 
through  a  trough  of  gelatine  solution  is  subjected  to 
the  longitudinal  tension  necessary  to  steadily  unwind 
the  hot  solution  with  which  it  comes  into  contact  is  im- 
mediately absorbed  through  the  section,  and  the  re- 
sulting softening  often  causes  the  web  to  become  so 
weak  as  to  be  unable  to  withstand  the  tension.  Par- 
tial sizing  in  the  beater  is  resorted  to,  and  ultimate 
absorption  of  gelatine  consequently  lessened.  Hand- 
made paper,  or  machine-made,  cut  into  sheets  and  sized 
by  hand,  has  only,  of  course,  to  support  its  own  wet 
weight,  and  can  therefore  be  wholly  gelatine  sized. 
In  this  way  the  heavy  gelatine  content  of  the  hand-sized 
product  is  of  great  assistance  in  imparting  the  dis- 
tinctive character  which  such  papers  possess. 

In  order  to  make  a  direct  test  of  the  absorbent  quali- 
ties to  gelatine  solution  of  papers  sized  to  different 
degrees  with  rosin,  trials  were  made  with  papers  sized 
in  successive  stages  with  a  half  per  cent  of  rosin,  cal- 
culated on  the  air  dry  weight  of  the  sheet.  The  com- 
position chosen  was  well  beaten  rag  with  no  addition 
of  any  kin'd.  Sheets  were  made  by  hand  to  a  substance 
of  120  gms.  per  square  metre,  first  with  the  waterleaf 
stuff,  and  then  from  the  pulp  sized  in  the  stages  indi- 
cated above  to  2i^  per  cent.  The  regularity  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sheets  was  maintained  by  constant  addi- 
tions of  stuff  equal  to  the  quantities  removed.  The  air 
dry  sheets  were  afterwards  sized  by  immersion  for  20 
seconds  in  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  gelatine,  to  which 
was  added  8  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  alumina  on  the 
weight  of  gelatine,  corresponding  to  the  formula  Al^S 
(SO4),  12  HgO.  The  excess  of  gelatine  was  removed  in 
each  case  by  rubber-covered  rolls  under  a  constant  pres- 
sure.  The  results  are  set  out  in  Table  I. 


but  lacking  in  the  crisp  firmness  of  the  other  samples. 
The  ink  resisting  qualities  also  were  not  so  good. 

The  above  results  are  not  given  as  constant,  definite 
proportions  of  gelatine  absorbed  under  all  conditions 
by  papers  containing  the  quantities  of  rosin  mentioned. 
The  figures  would  be  modified  by  many  considerations. 
But  whatever  the  quantities  of  gelatine  ultimately  held 
by  the  sheet,  the  differences  between  papers  rosin  sized 
as  above  should  bear  a  corresponding  relationship. 

"With  regard  to  the  finished  sizing  efficiency  of  the 
papers  used  in  the  experiments,  this  was  not  estimated 
with  the  exhaustiveness  necessary  to  give  the  tests 
comparative  numerical  expression,  but  the  advantage 
was  with  the  sheets  containing  the  greater  amounts 
of  gelatine,  although  the  degrees  were  not  so  marked 
as  the  differences  of  gelatine  content  would  lead  one 
to  suppose,  and  could  not  be  distinguished  by  ordinary 
ink  writing. 

The  process  of  tub-sizing,  in  common  with  other  im- 
portant operations  in  connection  with  paper  manufac- 
ture, is  to  the  casual  observer  a  simple  operation,  con- 
taining little  more  than  is  obvious,  the  chief  difficulties 
seeming  those  of  manipulative  skill.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  the  best  results  depend  on  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  both  from  the 
point  of,  view  of  the  paper  and  the  size,  and  in  their 
application  with  a  view  to  suiting  the  finished  article 
to  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 


Table  I. 


Sheet.  0 
Per  cent  rosin  size  0 
Per  cent  gelatine 
absorbed  on  or- 
iginal  dry 
weight  of  sheet.  10.2 


1 

1/2 


3 

11/2 


5 

21/2 


9.1    7.5    6.5    5.7  5.2 


The  comparative  small  difference  made  by  addition 
of  the  first  half  per  cent  rosin  size  to  that  of  the  second 
is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  its  efficiency 
would  be  lessened  owing  the  hard  water  present.  The 
most  marked  difference  is  made  by  the  addition  of  1 
per  cent,  the  consecutive  additions  having  regular  but 
smaller  effect.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sheets  sized 
with  21/2  per  cent  absorb  approximately  only  half  the 
quantity  shown  by  the  completely  waterleaf  paper. 

Table  II.  illustrates  the  greater  fluidity  and  pene- 
trative power  of  gelatine  prepared  without  alum,  but 
using  as  a  preservative  a  small  amount  of  formaline. 
Duplicate  tests  to  the  above  were  made,  the  gelatine 
solution  being  of  the  same  strength,  but  prepared  with- 
out the  addition  of  alumina  sulphate. 


Table  II. 

0  1 
0 


1/2 


3 

11/2 


5 

21/2 


Sheet. 
Per  cent  rosin  size 
Per  cent  gelatine 
absorbed  on  or- 
iginal  dry 

weight  of  sheet.  12.1    10.9    8.9    8.0    7.2  6.5 

These  sheets  had  the  advantage  of  being  completely 
free  from  the  glistening  minute  scale  mentioned  earlier, 


The  Paper  Fibre  Resources  of 
the  Empire 

The  Hon.  Sir  George  H.  Perley,  K.C.M.G.,  member 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  presided  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  recently, 
when  Mr.  (Charles  Phillips,  M.S.C.I.,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Empire's  Resources  in  Papermaking  Materials." 

In  Ihe  course  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Phillips  reviewed 
the  various  fibres  suitable  for  paper-making  purposes, 
found  within  the  Empire,  and  spoke  with  particular 
favor  of  bamboo.   As  reported  by  "The  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,"  he  said,  "So  successfully  has  bamboo 
passed  the  experimental  stages,  that  it  may  already 
be  said  to  have  come  within  the  realm  of  paper-making 
materials,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  the 
near  future  it  will  have  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the 
principal  fibres  from  which  paper  can  be  produced,  es- 
pecially in  the  Far  East. ' '    In  concluding  his  paper, 
Mr.  Phillips  said  it  became  a  matter  of  supreme  im- 
portance at  the  present  time  that  we  should  endeavor 
to  supplement  what  might  be  described  as  our  foreign 
sources  of  supply  with  those  which  were  awaiting  ex- 
ploitation and  development  within  our  own  world- 
wide Empire.   Our  present  dependence  upon  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  for  supplies  of  chemical  and  me- 
chanical pulp  had  not  been  without  a  certain  amount 
of  risk  to  the  interests  of  the  British  papermaking 
industries,  and  it  was  conceivable  that  had  Norway 
and  Sweden  ranged  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  our 
foes,  or  have  been  effectively  prevented  from  conduct- 
ing their  export  trade,  a  serious  position  would  have 
arisen.    With  a  ready  market  for  its  pulp  exports  at 
its  own  door,  and  with  contracts  to   fulfil,  Canada 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  meet  anything  like  the 
requirements  of  this  country.    Where,  then,  should  we 
have  looked? 

The  Chairman,  opening  a  discussion  on  the  paper, 
said  he  felt  a  very  great  personal  interest  in  the  sub- 
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ject  because  his  business — before  he  undertook  that  of 
serving  the  public — was  in  the  timber  and  lumber  trade. 
In  his  younger  days  they  handled  nothing  but  white 
pine  for  the  pulping  business ;  and  afterwards  some 
red  pine.    Of  late  years,  however,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  pulp  making  industry,  spruce  had  come 
very  much  to  the  front,  and  was  used  very  extensively 
in  Canada.   White  spruce  was  the  best  wood  for  pulp 
making,  but  they  used  balsam  with  it — they  cut  them 
together  and  manufactured  them  together,  and  this 
seemed  to  work  very  well  indeed.   Canadian  pulp-mak- 
ers were  endeavoring  to  get  enough  timber  at  their 
command  to  keep  their  works  going  indefinitely.  His 
own  experience  of  spnice  was  that  it  grew  about  3  per 
cent  in  a  year — that  was  to  say  that  in  33  years  it 
would  reproduce  itself ;  so  that  the  theory  they  had 
was  that  a  mill  which  had  enough  standing  timber  to 
last  it  about  33  years  could  practically  go  on  indefi- 
nitely if  they  could  keep  the  forest  fires  under.  The 
science  of  forestry  had  not  made  great  progress  in  the 
Empire  except  of  late  years,  when  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention had  been  given  to  it.    Some  of  the  pulp  com- 
panies employed  trained  men  for  the  purpose  of  esti- 
mating their  timber  and  finding  out  the  best  way  of 
preserving  it.    Fire  had  been  a  very  serious  danger  in 
Canada,  and  there  was  no  question  in  his  mind  that 
more  timber  had  been  burned  than  had  ever  been  cut 
down.    Of  late  years  the  companies  had  developed  a 
system  of  fire-ranging,  employing  men  to  watch  for 
fires  and  put  them  out.    This  practice  had  been  fruit- 
ful of  good  results ;  and  he  was  sure  Canadians  intend- 
ed to  give  increasing  attention  to  this  important  point 
in  order  to  conserve  their  immense  supplies. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris.  K.C.M.G.,  said  the  possibilities 
of  bamboo  pulp  had  occupied  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion.    His  own  experience  in  regard  to  bamboo  was 
that  unless  you  had  an  enormous  area  of  it — hundreds 
of  snuare  miles  of  bamboo — it  was  not  a  source  of 
paper  supnly  that  could  be  depended  on  for  any  length 
of  time.   In  the  "West  Indies,  Avhere  they  tried  cutting 
do'ttTi  bamboo  for  pulping,  it  was  found  that  the 
clumps  of  bamboo  would  not  bear  cutting  more  than 
once  or  twice;  the  stool  then  lost  its  energy  to  repro- 
duce, and  they  were  unable  to  carry  on  pulping  for 
any  length  of  time.     He  should  say  it  was  very  doubt- 
ful indeed  whether  bamboo,  except  in  Burma,  where 
there  were  enormous  areas  of  it.  was  likely  to  be 
valuable  for  supplies  of  pulp.     With  regard  to  Hedy- 
chium.  a  potential  papermaking  material  chiefly  found 
in  Brazil,  he  thought  so  highly  of  this  that  he  recom- 
mended his  friends  in  the  tropics  to  establish  areas 
of  it.     As  regards  sugar  cane,  the  trouble  was  that 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  pitch,  and  the  actual 
amount  of  fibre  was  comparatively  small.      A  large 
number  of  Indian  fibrous  grasses  had  been  referred 
to  in  the  paper,  and  while  most  of  these  were  good 
enough,  as  far  as  they  went,  they  did  not  go  far  enough. 
He  had  been  investigating  various  substances  care- 
fully for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  his  opinion  was 
that  they  must  continue  to  look  to  wood  pulp  as  their 
chief  source  of  supply.     With  regard  to  sources  of 
supply  within  the  Empire.  Canada  must  take  first 
place;  and  if  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  forest  conserva- 
tion was  carried  out  on  scientific  lines,  there  would 
be  new  supplies  of  timber  in  thirty  years  that  would 
enable  them  to  continue  the  industry  for  an  indefinite 
period.     But  he  regretted  that  some  of  those  engaged 
in  the  business  were  not  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  conducting  the  industry  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  pav;  they  were  not  looking  ahead  and  preserving 


the  young  growth.  In  conclusion,  Sir  Daniel  Morris 
said  that  Newfoundland  offered  a  splendid  field  for  the 
development  of  the  pulp  industry.  The  trees  were  not 
very  large,  but  they  grew  thickly  together,  and  he  sup- 
posed there  Avas  no  other  part  of  the  world  where  pulp 
wood  could  be  obtained  within  such  easy  reach  of  the 
facilities  for  dealing  with  it. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Foster,  Secretary  of  the  Paperraakers'  As- 
sociation, said  papermakers  were  prepared  to  use  al- 
most any  material  so  long  as  it  was  cheap.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  bulk  of  paper  made  was  not  re- 
quired to  be  suitable  for  permanent  use.  The  paper 
used  for  the  daily  press  only  needed  a  life  of  a  few 
hours.  The  prosperous  journals  would  give  away  from 
12  to  20  pages  for  a  penny,  and  the  papermaker  had  to 
turn  out  something  not  durable  but  cheap.  The  whole 
point  was  that  the  pulp  should  be  of  such  a  character 
that  it  could  be  put  on  the  market  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate.  This,  of  course,  did  not  apply  to  higher  class 
of  paper,  such  as  writing,  etc.,  for  which  there  was 
ample  material.  The  problem  of  production  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  very  large  plants  turning  out  cheap  paper, 
and  for  these  they  must  have  some  material  which 
could  be  manufactured  at  a  penny  a  pound.  This 
meant  that  they  must  either  make  use  of  the  waste  pro- 
duct of  some  other  industry  or  find  some  plant  or  tree 
which,  growing  wild,  would  serve  their  purpose  with- 
out the  expense  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Clayton  Beadle  said  he  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  last  speaker,  that  they  were  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  stick  in  investigating  a  fibre  to  see 
if  they  could  make  paper  of  it.  Practically  every  fibre 
was  capable  of  conversion  into  some  sort  of  paper,  and 
perhaps  they  should  first  consider  the  abundance  of 
supply  and  the  question  of  cultivation.  It  appeared 
that  the  cost  of  cultivation  would  put  the  possibility  of 
a  cheap  supply  out  of  question. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Sindall  referred  to  Sir  Daniel  Morris's 
remarks  on  bamboo,  and  said  there  was  no  definite  in- 
formation that  frequent  cutting  did  injure  the  stools 
and  prevent  the  plant  from  reproducing  quicklv.  He 
strongly  recommended  the  Government  of  Burma  to 
look  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  F.  Crosbie  Roles  mentioned  that  a  shipment  of 
19  tons  of  papyrus  paper  stock  from  Lake  No,  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  was  due  in  London  on  the  following  dav. 
This  constituted  the  first  shipment  of  this  kind  of  ma- 
terial into  the  country. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  proposed  by  Sir 
John  McCall,  Agent-General  for  Tasmania,  concluded 
the  meeting. 


C.F.A.  TERRITORY  RATES  SUSPENDED. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada 
has  issued  an  order  stating: — 

"In  the  matter  of  the  complaint  of  the  Laurentide 
Company,  Limited,  against  the  rates  charged  bv  the 
raihvay  companies  on  paper  to  Central  Freight  As- 
sociation Territory,  effective  May  27th,  1915: 

Upon  reading  what  is  alleged  in  support  of  the  com- 
plaint, It  IS  ordered  that  the  following  tariffs,  namelv  • 
C.R.C.  No.  E-2999,  Canadian  Pacific  Railwav  CompanV; 
C.R.C.  No.  E-3157  Grand  Trunk  Railway  CompanV; 
C.R.C.  No.  P-115  Grand  Trunk  Railway  CompanV; 
C.R.C.  No.  E-641  Canadian  Northern  Railwav  Com- 
pany; C.R.C.  No.  1103  Ottawa  &  New  York  Railway 
Company,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  suspended  until 
further  Order  of  the  Board. " 
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ALUM 

Written  and  Illustrated  By    JAMES  SCOTT. 


Although  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  alum  as  if 
it  were  a  single  definite  substance,  the  fact  is  that 
there  are  several  alums.  However,  one  kind  is  manu- 
factured to  so  much  greater  an  extent  than  others  that 
it  may  be  taken  as  being  typical  of  them  all ;  but  it 
has  distinct  properties  of  its  ovi^n,  w^hich  w^ill  be  dealt 
with  in  due  course. 

All  the  alums  in  existence  have  originated  from 
clays  and  shales,  or  rocks,  and  earths  of  a  like  charac- 
ter. They  are  products  of  alumina,  which  is  an  oxide 
of  the  metal  aluminium.  Clay  is  a  compound  consisting 
chiefly  of  silica  (exemplified  by  sand,  quartz,  and  flint) 
and  alumina.  The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  the 
"earth"  or  ""base"  of  clay.  When  the  siliceous  com- 
ponent has  been  removed  from  clay,  there  remains  a 
bulky,  crude,  browny-white  substance,  which  is  alum- 
ina. When  absolutely  pure  it  is  white.  It  is  possible 
to  procure  the  metal  aluminium  from  alumina ;  but  for 
commercial  purposes  kindred  minerals  are  used.  Alu- 
mina is  essentially  aluminium  and  oxygen  intimately, 
or  chemically,  blended  together.  Remove  the  oxygen, 
and  you  obtain  the  meal  which,  if  it  rusted  like  iron 
(it  does  not  do  so),  would  then  revert  to  alumina. 

The  three  principal  industries  which  use  alum  are 
those  of  paper-making,  leather  tanning,  and  textile 
dyeing. 


Fig.  1 — A  magnified  pinhole  view  of  common  alum 
in  the  powdered  form. 


In  the  popular  mind,  alum  is  still  associated  with  the 
making  and  baking  of  bread ;  but  the  practice  of  add- 
ing it  to  flour,  with  the  motive  of  bleaching  the  lat- 
ter, is  now  extinct. 

Commercial  alum  is  generally  a  double  sulphate  of 
potash  and  alumina.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  made  up  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  alumina  in  combina- 
tion. Sometimes  ammonium  is  substituted  for  the 
potash ;  but  there  is  so  close  a  resemblance  between  the 
two  kinds  of  alum  that  they  may  be  regarded,  on  the 
present  occasion,  as  identical.  Both  crystallise  practi- 
cally alike;  and  it  is  worth  while  mentioning  that  all 
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the  other  alums  follow  the  same  law  of  formation. 
When  soda  takes  the  place  of  ammonium  or  potash 
along  with  sulphate  of  alumina  the  resulting  alum  is 
similar  to  the  others  just  mentioned ;  but  it  is  less 
soluble. 

Ammonium  alum  can  be  readily  detected  from  pot- 
ash, and  soda  alums  by  the  evolution  of  strong-smelling 
fumes  of  ammonia  which  are  caused  when  either  caustic 
soda  or  lime  is  added  to  a  solution  of  it. 

Ammonium,  potash,  and  soda  are  three  kinds  of  what 


Fig.  2. — A  magnified  pinhole  view  of  a  solution  of 
alum  crystallized  by  evaporation  without  heat. 


are  known  as  alkali-metal  salts.  Just  as  these  can  take 
the  place  of  one  another,  so  can  aluminium  give  way 
to  any  other  metal,  such  as  iron  or  chromium.  These 
are  two  of  the  commonest  substitutes ;  but  they  do  not 
concern  the  present  reader,  and  are  only  mentioned 
in  an  explanatory  manner,  and  to  make  this  article  as 
complete  as  necessary. 

Ammonium,  potash,  and  soda  alums  are  white,  while 
chrome  alum  is  red,  and  iron  alum  pale  violet. 

Some  pretty  experiments  can  be  made  by  suspend- 
ing a  cinder  for  a  day  or  so  in  a  jar  containing  a  very 
strong  solution  of  alum,  prepared  with  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  allowed  to  cool.  Beautifully  formed,  large 
octahedral  crystals  will  occur  all  over  it;  and  if  these 
are  afterwards  suspended  in  chrome  or  iron  alum  red 
or  violet  layers  will  be  deposited  upon  them.  Indeed, 
the  productions  can  be  alternated,  as  one  wishes,  with 
the  result  that  magnificently  colored  gem-like  objects 
are  obtainable. 

Roman  alum  is  found  native  at  Zolf a  in  Italy ;  but  ft 
is  generally  contaminated  by  a  large  proportion  of 
iron.  The  main  mass  of  alum  is,  however,  manufac- 
tured. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  (incomplete  alum)  can  be  ob- 
tained by  soaking  alumina  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
refining  the  product.  Then  potash  (or  probably  am- 
monia) is  added  to  the  extract.  Most  of  the  alum  now 
sold  is  prepared  in  this  manner. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  was  formerly  made  by  roast- 
ing certain  shales,  feldspars,  or  kindred  minerals,  and 
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then  adding  water  thereto.  The  fluid  extract  had  to  be 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  it  crystallised  in 
the  form  of  pearly  plates.  But  when  the  requisite  quan- 
titiy  of  either  potash  or  ammonia  was  added,  the  sub- 
sequent crystals  were  octahedral  in  shape- — that  is, 
each  like  two  four-sided  pyramids  fixed  with  their 
bases  in  symmetrical  contact  with  each  other. 

The  presence  of  iron  in  alum  can  be  discovered  by 
adding  some  potassium  thiocyanate  to  its  solution,  when 
a  red  color  will  be  produced  if  that  metal  is  present. 
If,  instead,  potassium  ferrocyanide  (generally  known 
as  yellow  prussiate  of  potash)  is  used,  the  iron  will 
induce  the  development  of  a  blue  coloration. 

Iron  will  impart  objectionable  stains  to  paper;  and 
its  elimination  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Alvnn  is  added  to  size  in  order  to  harden  it.  This 
capacity  is  taken  advantage  of  by  photographers,  who 
use  alum  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  the  jelly-like 
films  of  their  plates,  etc.  It  also  has  a  bleaching  action, 
especially  on  any  starch  which  may  have  been  added 
to  the  mixture.    The  reader  does  not  need  reminding 


Fig  3. — A  magnified  pinhole  view  of  heated  alum  and 
size.  The  latter  is  full  of  transparent  cystals, 
which  become  brown  and  enveloped  in  frills. 

that  size  is  gelatine,  obtained  by  boiling  bones,  hoofs, 
sinews,  skins  and  other  animal  refuse.  Certain  preser- 
vative and  purifying  salts  are  added  to  the  substance ; 
and  these  become  evident  when  the  size  is  spread  out 
in  a  flattened  state  (  such  as  it  assumes  if  squeezed  be- 
tween two  glass  slides)  and  magnified.  The  crystals 
then  detectable  in  it  are  regular,  minute,  and  trans- 
parent, and  of  all  sorts  of  shapes. 

Size  is  not  regarded  as  in  any  way  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance ;  but  I  have  learnt,  from  close  observation  made 
on  a  large  number  of  samples,  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  its  bulk  consists  of  crystals,  which,  however, 
never  manifest  themselves  to  the  naked  eye.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  influence  these  ob- 
jects exert  on  the  alum ;  but  in  Fig.  3  I  depict  the  re- 
sult of  adding  a  small  quantity  of  alum  solution  to 
melted  size,  and  then  warming  the  mixture.  The  hith- 
erto transparent  crystals  darkened,  and  became  sur- 
rounded with  a  frilling  of  bubbles,  which  increased  in 
numbers  and  united  to  form  a  mesh. 

Upon  heating  alum  it  spits,  splutters,  and  melts, 
forming  a  porous  substance  distinguished  as  burnt 
alum. 


When  examining  the  granules  of  ordinary  alum  I 
found  that  they  were  reticulated,  the  meshes  into  which 
they  were  divided  being  vesicular,  semi-crystalline,  and 
glistening.  Reference  to  Fig.  1  will  enlighten  the  read- 
er on  this  point. 

When  alum  is  dissolved,  in  either  cold  or  hot  wa- 
ter, it  will  crystallise  into  beautiful  patterns  of  the 
kind  shown  in  Fig.  2,  if  some  of  it  is  spread  out  on  glass 
and  evaporated.  To  the  naked  eye  we  see  nothing  but 
a  silky  film,  but  beneath  the  microscope  there  are  dis- 
closed row  after  row  of  joined  crystals  in  which  it  is 
easy  to  trace  the  octahedral  formation.  These  crystals 
vary,  among  themselves,  from  very  minute  to  fairly 
large  dimensions. 

A  unique  and  very  wonderful  experiment  may  be 
made  by  any  reader  who  has  the  necessary  facilities. 
Heat  alum  and  table  salt  together  in  an  open  pan  until 
the  mixture  has  become  carbonised — i.e.,  converted  in- 
to charcoal.  Then  place  it  in  a  closed  receptacle,  and 
heat  the  char  until  it  becomes  red-hot.  After  having 
been  cooled,  this  product  will  ignite  spontaneously 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  fact  was  discovered  by 
Homburg,  and  is  known  as  a  pyrophorus. 

In  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  drawing  pa- 
pers, the  use  of  alum  size,  unless  very  carefully  applied, 
is  liable  to  result  in  mischief  to  the  pigments  subse- 
quently painted  upon  them.  Chemists  who  serve  the 
interests  of  artists  have  often  been  very  severe  on  alum- 
coated  papers ;  and  they  are  certainly  justified  in  their 
condemnation,  because  such  things  will  eventually  ruin 
the  best  of  pictures. 


TARIFF  SUSPENSION  WELCOME. 

The  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  defer  until  September  making  effective  the  pro- 
posed increased  freight  rates  on  paper  of  various  kinds, 
is  causing  universal  satisfaction  among  U.S.  paper 
manufacturers.  The  adoption  of  these  rates,  would 
very  materially  increase  the  cost  of  shipments.  As- 
sociations and  organizations  all  through  the  section 
have  been  doing  all  in  their  power  to  arrest  this  step. 
Thos.  G.  Smiley,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  North- 
ern New  York  Tariff  Association,  states: — 

"The  tariffs  thus  suspended  were  issued  by  the 
New  York  Central  and  other  railroads  thirty  days 
ago,  to  become  effective  on  Thursday,  May  27,  and 
carried  an  advance  in  rates  ranging  from  1.2  cents 
to  5.4  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  effecting  all 
grades  of  paper.  The  current  rates  from  this  district 
carry  all  grades  of  paper  including  newsprint,  at  the 
same  rate.  The  suspended  tariffs  provide  an  advance 
in  the  rates  on  newsprint  paper  in  rolls,  and  a  higher 
advance  on  newsprint  in  bundles,  also  on  wrapping, 
tagboard,  printing  paper  not  otherwise  specified,  and 
other  grades  of  paper.  The  Wisconsin.  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  districts  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  ex- 
tend their  markets  into  the  eastern  territory,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  transportation  charge 
become  an  important  feature  in  determining  the  value 
of  western  paper  laid  down  in  New  York. ' ' 


Specialty  Patents  Issued. 

Two  important  innovations  for  the  paper  industry 
have  just  been  patented.  One  has  reference  to  the 
paper  toweling  and  napkin  industries,  producing  newer 
effect  by  creping  glazed  figured  sheet  on  the  over- 
hanging dryer;  the  other  for  creping  paper  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  overhanging  dryer. 
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SALES  CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  MANUFACTURERS 

AND  JOBBERS 


One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  paper  jobber 
has'  to  contend  with  is  educating  his  salesman  regard- 
ing the  various  lines  which  his  stock  comprises.  There 
IS  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  it  takes  exceptional  abil- 
ity, as  well  as  exceptional  effort,  on  the  part  of  the 
salesman  really  to  assimilate  all  of  the  information 
which  he  should  have,  in  order  to  present  the  products 
of  the  various  mills  in  an  adequate  and  convincing 
manner. 

It  is  particularly  desirable,  however,  that  this  should 
be  the  case,  when  the  jobber  is  handling  a  line  which 
is  being  advertised  by  the  mill.  No  matter  how  many 
private  brands  of  his  own  he  may  have,  he  realizes 
the  advantage  of  co-operation  to  get  the  most  out  of 
the  advertising  expenditures  of  the  manufacturer  in 
his  district,  and  this  means,  to  a  large  extent,  educa- 
tion of  his  own  salesmen  along  this  line. 

Inasmuch  as  the  manufacturer  knows  more  about 
his  own  goods  than  anybody  else,  it  is  a  logical  propo- 
sition to  have  him  do  as  much  of  this  educational  work 
as  possible.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  good  many 
progressive  jobbers  have  each  of  their  salesmen  sup- 
plied with  the  advertising  matter  of  the  mill,  so  that 
when  they  try  to  talk  a  given  trade-marked  bond  or 
book  paper,  they  will  be  at  least  familiar  with  the 
salient  arguments. 

There  is  nothing  that  hampers  development  work  of 
the  kind  indicated  more  than  the  relative  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  salesman.  Frequently  a  customer 
who  has  been  receiving  letters,  circulars  and  other 
advertising  matter  will  be  better  informed  about  it 
than  the  salesman,  and  when  the  latter  is  asked 
whether  his  house  handles  the  advertised  line,  about 
all  he  can  do  is  answer  in  the  affirmative.  If  he  gets 
an  order  for  this  particular  stock,  it's  because  the 
buyer  has  already  been  sold  by  the  advertising;  cer- 
tainly the  salesman  is  prepared  to  play  only  a  small 
part  in  closing  the  transaction. 

It  would  not  do  to  criticize  the  salesman  too  se- 
verely, of  course,  because  as  a  rule  he  is  like  the  king 
in  the  comic  opera,  who  complained  that  he  had  a 
thousand  things  to  think  of.  And  the  paper  salesman 
certainly  has  to  keep  almost  as  many  in  mind  when 
he  goes  out  to  call  on  the  trade.  At  that,  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  have  some  sort  of  regular,  co- 
operative work  done  by  the  manufacturer  and  jobber, 
to  the  end  that  the  latter 's  salesmen  might  be  better 
equipped  to  sell  not  only  the  goods  which  the  mill  was 
pushing  specially,  but  all  of  the  paper  included  in  the 
line  of  the  wholesale  distributor. 

In  fact,  one  large  manufacturing  concern  has  recent- 
ly made  an  arrangement  whereby  the  jobbers  handling 
its  products  have  supplied  them  with  the  names  of  its 
salesmen,  and  the  latter  are  addressed  frequently  by 
the  mill,  in  personal  letters  in  which  the  mill  takes  up 
not  only  the  features  of  its  products,  which  are  being 
handled  by  the  individual  salesmen,  but  also  and  more 
extensively  the  general  problems  of  selling.  The  lat- 
ter is  stressed  in  order  that  the  jobber  may  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  work  which  the  mill  is  doing  is  not 
only  for  its  interest,  but  will  result  in  more  effective 
work  being  done  by  the  men  on  the  road,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  jobber's  business. 

This  is  admittedly,  something  of  a  new  idea.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary  for  a  mill  repre- 
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sentative  to  be  present  at  a  conference  of  jobbers'  sales- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  method  of  man- 
ufacture and  other  talking-points  of  his  line,  which  the 
jobber  may  be  preparing  to  feature.  And  the  "stunt" 
of  a  well-known  mill  in  making  moving  pictures  of  its 
plant  and  showing  them  at  salesmen's  meetings,  as  well 
as  in  other  places  where  those  interested  in  paper  hap- 
pened to  be  meeting,  is  also  familiar  to  the  trade.  But 
the  plan  of  actually  talking  direct  and  constantly  by 
letter  to  the  jobber's  men  is  a  new  idea. 

The  jobber  might  take  the  ground  that  such  a  policy 
would  be  detrimental  to  his  interests,  in  that  it  would 
give  the  mill  a  greater  influence  with  the  men  than 
would  be  proper,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
selling  the  products  of  many  other  mills,  as  well  as  that 
handling  the  correspondence.  That  would  possibly 
be  true  if  the  paper  manufacturer  limited  his  corres- 
pondence to  pushing  his  own  goods  and  blowing  his 
own  bazoo.  But  in  the  case  referred  to,  the  policy  used 
is  to  make  every  letter  speak  for  the  interests  of  the 
jobber,  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  mill  itself. 

For  instance,  in  one  general  letter  which  th«  mill 
sent  out  to  the  salesmen  of  the  various-jobbers  handling 
its  line,  there  were  the  following  interesting  sugges- 
tions : — 

"There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  selling  that 
my  own  experience  seems  to  justify  mentioning  to 
you,  and  that  is  a  salesman's  tendency  to  cover  too 
wide  a  field,  or,  in  other  words,  to  spread  his  selling 
effort  out  too  thin.  For  example,  the  average  Boston- 
ian  has  probably  never  seen  Bunker  Hill  monument, 
while  practically  all  visitors  to  Boston  make  a  point 
of  visiting  this  spot.  I  am  merely  pointing  this  out  to 
indicate  the  possible  neglected  opportunities  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us. 

"The  continuous  cultivation  of  a  few  prospects  near 
at  hand,  reached  at  little  expense,  is  apt  to  be  even 
more  profitable  than  the  solicitation  of  what  appear  to 
be  larger  accounts  over  a  wider  territory. 

"My  advice  to  all  salesmen  is  to  get  as  close  to  their 
customers  as  possible.  See  that  you  sell  them,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  every  pound  of  stock  they  buy.  Give 
them  honest  advice  in  accordance  with  your  experience, 
and  become,  if  possible,  as  much  a  business  necessity 
to  them  as  their  stenographers.  Nothing  can  be  so 
helpful  to  a  good  salesman  as  a  thoroughly  satisfied 
customer.  He  can  frequently  offer  suggestions  as  to 
where  you  may  look  for  orders  in  other  directions  that 
might  not  come  to  your  attention  at  all,  or  without  con- 
siderable effort. 

"My  only  reason  for  giving  you  this  advice  is  be- 
cause it  has  been  a  factor  in  my  own  experience,  and 
because  of  the  tendency  of  every  man  to  '  bite  off  more 
than  he  can  chew '  and  lose  sight  of  the  more  desirable 
and  profitable  policy  of  thoroughly  'Fletcherizing'  a 
small  amount." 

This  letter,  as  may  be  seen,  is  written  in  a  personal 
and  familiar  way,  being,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  com- 
munication of  the  head  of  the  mill,  and  being  received 
consequently,  with  much  interest  by  the  salesmen. 
While  it  is  obvious  that  the  jobber  should  not  pass 
up  to  the  mill  the  problem  of  educating  his  own  sales- 
men in  their  work,  any  help  that  he  can  get  from  this 
source  should  certainly  be  gladly  received,  and  in  this 
case  has  been.  The  salesmen  themselves  respond,  and 
the  mental  stimulation  which  they  receive  is  going  to 
help  them  in  all  of  their  work. 
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The  plan  of  the  paper  manufacturer  referred  to  in^ 
eludes  advocating  the  sale  of  his  own  goods  by  the 
jobber's  men,  of  course,  but  doing  it  in  a  diplomatic 
and  constructive  way.  For  instance,  the  inclusion  of 
a  "boost"  for  the  line  in  the  following  suggestion  is 
done  in  a  natural  and  effective  manner : — 

"Don't  be  discouraged  because  a  buyer  shows  you 
a  better-looking  sample  than  yours,  offered  at  the 
same  or  a  lower  price.  Remember  that  always,  and 
impress  upon  the  buyer  that  the  real  value  of  any 
paper  is  in  its  working  quality,  day  in  and  day  out, 
in  the  press-room.  It  is  an  actual  fact  that  a  paper  of 
apparently  equal  value  with  another,  and  sold  at  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  less,  may  be  in  the  end  more  ex- 
pensive to  the  buyer  because  of  imperfections,  waste 
and  other  difficulties  which  come  to  light  only  in  the 
press-room  test. 

"This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  decided  to 
standardize  our  papers  and  in  every  way  do  our  ut- 
most to  have  them  as  nearly  uniform  day  in  and  day 
out  as  paper  of  the  given  quality  could  be  manufac- 
tured. This  policy  has  certainly  improved  our  per- 
formance, and,  through  the  efforts  of  your  salesmen, 
-ft'e  have  added  materially  to  our  prestige." 

In  connection  with  the  general  proposition  of  co- 
operation between  the  manufacturer  and  jobber  of 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  latter 's  salesmen,  a  point  which  is 
not  stressed  as  much  as  it  might  be  is  the  technical 
education  of  the  salesmen  representing  the  mill.  While 
the  latter  have  a  general  knowledge  of  their  line,  they 
are  often  not  as  well  equippd  as  would  be  desirable  to 
disseminate  information  about  it  to  others  who  have 
the  task  of  selling  it. 

If  the  salesman  from  the  mill  were  qualified  to  talk 
to  the  salesmen  of  the  wholesale  houses  carrying  his 
line,  explaining  to  them  the  methods  of  manufacture, 
the  features  which  go  to  make  quality,  and  the  reasons 
back  of  a  given  characteristic,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  of  great  assistance  and  real  educational  advantage 
to  the  men.  Of  course,  it  does  not  often  happen  that 
many  of  the  salesmen  of  the  jobbing  house  are  at  the 
office  when  he  calls  for  the  principal  purpose  of  selling 
paper;  but  the  opportunities  are  by  no  means  few  in 
number,  and  if  all  of  them  were  taken  advantage  of, 
it  would  mean  better  paper  selling  all  along  the  line. 
Whatever  helps  the  jobber's  sales  organization  is  bound 
to  react  favorably  on  the  manufacturer,  and  the  more 
the  latter  can  do  to  help  bring  this  about,  the  better 
for  his  own  cause. 

The  advertising  departments  of  live  jobbing  houses 
make  a  point  of  sending  to  every  member  of  the  sales- 
force  the  advertising  literature  which  goes  out  to  pros- 
fjects.  This  covers  the  entire  line,  of  course,  and  in 
addition  to  featuring  the  brands  of  the  jobber,  it  in- 
cludes the  lines  put  out  under  the  trade  names  of  the 
mills.  The  salesman  is  thus  kept  informed  not  only 
as  to  the  arguments  which  have  been  worked  out  for 
the  private  brands,  but  is  also  posted  regarding  the 
strong  points  of  the  manufacturer's  advertised  lines, 
and  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as  the  work  is  spread  out 
over  a  long  time  and  is  comprehensive  of  the  entire 
line,  a  great  deal  of  educational  value  is  accomplished. 

The  efforts  of  the  mill  man  himself,  of  his  salesmen 
and  of  the  jobber  and  his  advertising  department,  all 
co-operating  together  to  help  the  paper  solicitor  sell 
more  goods  right,  is  bound  to  produce  results ;  and  any 
chance  to  emphasize  this  character  of  work,  or  to  ex- 
tend the  co-operation  which  is  now  being  developed  for 
it,  should  be  taken  hold  of  enthusiastically  by  all  con- 
cerned. 


Pulpwood  in  New  Ontario 

The  Cochrane  (Ont.)  "Clay  Belt"  recently  present- 
ed to  the  reading  public  a  statement  of  the  conditions 
in  Northern  Ontario  as  regards  pulpwood.  The  future 
of  New  Ontario  is  being  watched  with  the  keenest  in- 
terest the  world  over.  The  following  comments  com- 
ing from  a  journal  in  the  heart  of  the  district  contain 
much  food  for  thought : 

This  season's  operations  in  pulpwood,  as  far  as  the 
settler  is  concerned,  is  closed.  It  has  been  a  very  un- 
fortunate season  all  round.  Abnormal  conditions  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  war.  have  vastly  multiplied 
the  difficult  problems  confronting  the  settler  here  dur- 
ing the  first  stages  of  getting  the  land  cleared  for 
cultivation.  The  pulpwood  crop  during  his  first  years 
of  occupancy  is  for  the  settler  the  only  important 
means  of  income  and  helps  to  pay  for  the  work  of 
clearing  the  land.  If  therefore  a  new  settler  is  unable 
to  realize  on  his  pulpwood  crop  it  means  that  unless  he 
has  the  capital  to  live  for  a  few  years  independent  of 
immediate  returns  for  his  work,  he  will  have  to  suffer 
positive  hardship.  If  such  hardship  has  not  manifest- 
ed itself  this  year,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  it  was 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  settlers  have 
been  able  to  get  sufficient  advances  on  their  pulpwood 
from  local  merchants  and  purchasing  agents  here  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter,  but  the  merchants  and 
purchasing  agents  are  the  sufferers  now  and  have  a 
tremendous  load  to  carry.  The  burden  of  distress  has 
therefore  merely  been  shifted  to  other  shoulders  and 
is  less  apparent  to  the  outsider.  Immense  quantities 
of  pulpwood  are  stacked  up  along  all  the  sidings  of 
the  T.  &  N.  0.  with  practically  no  market  for  it.  In 
spite  of  the  ever  too  ready  accusation  of  incompetence 
shown  by  the  powers  that  be,  we  feel  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  both  the  T.  &  N.  0.  Commission  and  the 
Provincial  Government  have  exerted  every  energy  to 
find  the  only  possible  remedy  in  trying  to  secure  a 
steady  and  reasonably  profitable  market  for  the  pulp- 
wood. Nobody  would  seriously  expect  the  Government 
to  go  into  the  pulpwood  business  as  has  been  advocated 
in  some  quarters,  nor  can  we  expect  the  T.  &  N.  0. 
to  carry  the  pulpwood  for  nothing.  A  local  weekly  to 
the  south  of  us,  whose  editor  purposes  to  go  after  the 
T.  &  N.  0.  Commission  with  an  axe  "until  T.  &  N.  0. 
officials  are  either  educated  properly  or  replaced  by 
more  competent  men,"  with  considerable  more  force 
than  argument;  puts  the  blame  for  present  pulpwood 
situation  on  the  high  freight  rates  on  T.  &  N.  0.  We 
can  assure  our  friend  that  there  is  or  should  be  no  com- 
plaint concerning  the  pulpwood  rates  over  the  T.  &  N. 
0.,  which  we  are  convinced,  after  careful  study,  are 
reduced  to  a  possible  minimum.  T.  &  N.  0.  freight 
rates  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  accumulation 
of  pulpwood  all  along  that  road.  Not  being  able  to  cut 
down  the  rates  below  the  present  level  and  being  un- 
able to  induce  connecting  lines  to  reduce  their  propor- 
tion, the  Commission  has  looked  around  very  carefully 
for  other  remedies  which  it  might  be  in  their  power 
to  apply.  Then  went  to  considerable  trouble  and  ex- 
pense in  trying  an  experiment  which  undoubtedly  had 
been  recommended  to  them  in  some  quarters  and  put 
on  the  road  a  number  of  movable  rossing  machines. 
While  the  good  intentions  of  the  Commission  are  high- 
ly comraendablie,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  no  good 
came  of  it,  and  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
matters  have  been  greatly  misrepresented  to  the  Com- 
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mission  by  some  one  who  possibly  was  interested  to 
have  his  wood  rossed  without  wanting  to  pay  full  price 
for  it.  As  far  as  the  work  done  in  Cochrane  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  yet  to  see  the  settler  who  has  been 
benefitted  by  the  rossing  machines,  in  fact,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  settlers  around  here  did  not  desire  to 
have  their  wood  rossed  at  all.  These  rossing  machines 
have  since  been  sold  to  jobbers. 

It  is  clear  the  reason  of  the  failure  to  relieve  the  sit- 
uation does  not  lie  with  the  Commission,  it  is  simply 
the  outcome  of  the  existing  abnormal  conditions,  but 
if  anybody  must  be  blamed,  we  would  be  inclined  to 
place  the  blame  on  the  people  here  themselves  who  did 
not  come  out  with  definite  practical  proposals  of  what 
should  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation. 

That  the  problem  has  received  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Provincial  Government  we  were  assured  by  the 
Premier,  Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst,  during  his  recent  visit 
here ;  we  were  also  told  that  had  not  the  financial  strin- 
gency, following  the  war,  interfered,  a  second  pulp 
mill  near  here  would  now  be  under  construction,  and 
an  additional  home  market  created.  But,  of  course, 
what  might  have  been  is  at  any  rate  a  poor  consolation 
and  does  not  help  us  over  the  present  deadlock.  As 
we  said  in  the  beginning,  the  advances  made  by  the 
local  merchants  and  purchasing  agents  here,  mitigat- 
ed the  distress  among  the  settlers  and  carried  most 
of  them  through  the  past  winter,  but  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  settler  during  the  next  winter.  The  dis- 
tress will  be  infinitely  more  acute  if  some  way  is  not 
found  meanwhile  to  unravel  the  tangle  of  the  pulp- 
wood  situation.  Suggestions  have  been  made  that  the 
T.  &  N.  0.  Commission  should  practically  shoulder 
the  pulpwod  trade  and  make  the  advances  to  the 
settler.  Some  of  the  dailies  in  old  Ontario  have  it 
that  such  advances  are  now  being  made,  which,  of 
course,  is  erroneous.  It  would  certainly  require  spe- 
cial legislation  to  empower  the  T.  &  N.  0.  Commission 
to  go  into  the  pulpwood  business,  which,  quite  possibly, 
might  be  got,  but  this  would  not  go  far  enough.  The 
T.  &  N.  0.  could  not  go  beyond  their  own  road,  and 
what  then  about  the  settlers  all  along  the  Transcon- 
tinental? We  would  rather  think  that  this  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  Northern  Ontario  Development 
Branch  to  be  dealt  with.  Why  could  not  part  of  the 
special  fund  now  at  the  disposal  of  this  Department  be 
devoted  to  making  advances  on  pulpwood  delivered  at 
the  stations  along  the  T.  &  N.  0.  and  Transcontinental 
Railways  by  real  bona  fide  settlers,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  these  same  settlers  are  now  receiving  the 
advance  of  seed  grain.  Great  care  would  have  to  be 
taken  that  such  privilege  is  not  extended  to  the  num- 
ber of  pulp  farmers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pulp- 
wood situation  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  lat- 
ter, who  clear  their  land  not  for  the  sake  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  but  merely  to  strip  it  of  the  pulpwood 
and  hold  the  land  for  speculation.  The  output  of  pulp- 
wood has  thus  been  in  a  large  measure  augmented  in 
an  already  overstocked  market.  To  give  these  pulp 
farmers  in  any  way  the  benefit  of  any  such  assistance 
would  only  retard  the  development  of  the  country  by 
increasing  the  output  of  pulpwood  to  unmanageable 
proportions  and  thereby  impair  the  chances  for  the  real 
settler  who  is  looking  to  the  cultivation  of  his  land 
alone  to  yield  him  his  livelihood,  but  must  realize  on 
his  pulpwood  meanwhile  to  help  pay  for  the  work  of 
clearing. 


Paper  Insulation 

In  an  article  in  "Electricity,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Broad- 
bent,  M.I.C.E.,  dealing  with  "Wiring  for  Contractors, 
Employees  and  Students, ' '  he  points  out  that  rubber  is 
a  comparatively  dear  material,  and  the  price  tends  to 
fluctuate  considerably.  For  these,  among  other  rea- 
sons, it  is  not  generally  used  nowadays  for  large  sizes 
of  cable,  such  as  underground  mains  and  feeders,  but 
cables  insulated  either  with  paper  or  vulcanized  bitu- 
men are  used  instead.  Paper,  when  dry,  possesses  a 
fairly  high  insulation  resistance,  but  as  it  is  a  hygros- 
copic material,  that  is,  a  material  which  tends  to  absorb 
moisture,  it  is  essential  to  prepare  it  in  some  way  to 
render  it  moisture  proof.  This  is  accomplished  by  im- 
pregnating the  paper  with  special  insulating  oil  or 
compound,  resinous  oil  being  generally  used.  There 
are  various  grades  of  paper,  some  being  better  than 
others  for  insulating  and  lasting  purposes.  It  has 
been  foimd  that  papers  made  from  wood  pulp  de- 
teriorate more  rapidly  than  those  prepared  from  pure 
manila  fibre,  and  the  best  paper-covered  cables  ar« 
therefore  insulated  with  paper  of  this  character. 

Another  reason  for  using  a  good  quality  of  paper 
is  that  inferior  qualities  tend  to  become  rotten  when 
soaked  with  the  insulating  compound,  and  would,  there- 
fore, break  up  or  crumble  away  if  used  on  a  cable 
which  is  necessarily  subjected  to  bending. 

Again,  as  paper  possesses  very  little  elasticity,  it 
would  be  no  use  to  make  it  up  into  homogeneous  tube, 
as  this  would  crinkle  on  the  inside  and  crack  on  the 
outside  of  a  bend.  It  has  to  be  applied  to  the  cable  in 
the  form  of  a  thin  tape  or  strip  laid  spirally  layer  upon 
layer.  The  strip  must  be  thin  and  narrow,  so  that  when 
the  cable  is  bent  the  layers  can  ' '  give ' '  or  slide  slight- 
ly on  each  other,  and  the  insulating  oil  must  be  suffi- 
ciently fluid  to  allow  the  paper  layers  to  do  this, 
for  if  it  caused  them  to  stick  together  the  paper  would 
tear  whenever  the  cable  was  bent.  As  it  is  essential 
to  keep  the  oil  in  and  the  water  out,  the  paper  cover- 
ing must  be  completely  enclosed  in  a  lead  sheath.  This 
is  put  on  by  special  machinery,  the  lead  being  pressed 
on  when  hot  and  in  a  semi-fluid  condition,  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  tube,  the  complete  cable  being 
drawn  through  a  cooling  water  trough  on  to  drums. 
The  lead  used  for  the  sheathing  must  be  as  pure  as 
possible,  not  only  in  order  to  prevent  electrolytic  ac- 
tion when  the  cable  is  run  in  damp  situations,  but  also 
to  permit  of  its  being  bent  and  coiled  without  fracture 
or  other  injury.  In  good  cables  the  sheath  contains 
99.8  per  cent  pure  lead.  Although  impregnated  with 
insulating  oil,  this  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  moisture 
working  its  way  into  the  paper  if  it  is  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  even  at  the  ends  of  the  cable.  Moisture 
creeps  in  between  the  copper  and  the  paper;  between 
the  layers  of  paper,  and  also  between  the  paper  and  the 
lead  sheath  by  capillary  action.  This  action  is  increas- 
ed when  the  cable  is  "alive,"  that  is,  when  there  is 
a  difference  of  electric  potential  between  the  cable  and 
earth.  The  moisture  appears  to  follow  the  direction 
of  the  current,  i.e.,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  potential, 
and  if  exposed  long  enough  will  penetrate  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  This  action  is  due  to  what  is  called 
"osmosis."  It  is,  therefore,  very  important  to  seal 
up  the  ends  of  all  paper-covered  cables,  a  point  re- 
ferred to  later  under  "erection." 

There  is  no  simple  test  which  can  be  applied  to  a 
paper-insulated  cable,  the  only  safeguard  for  the  buy- 
er being  the  reputation  of  the  maker. 

The  insulation  resistance  of  paper  is  less  than  that 
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of  rubber,  so  instead  of  600  or  2,500  megohms  per  mile 
we  have  to  be  satisfied  with  150  to  300  in  small  sizes, 
and  from  70  to  150  megohms  per  mile  in  large  sizes. 

The  great  advantage  of  paper  over  rubber  is  cost; 
it  has  also  the  advantage  that  it  will  stand  higher  tem- 
peratures, and  will  resist  higher  pressures  without 
puncturing  by  spark. — The  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view. 


PROMINENT  SWEDE  DIES. 

Sweden  has  lost  a  great  figure  in  the  death,  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  of  Dr.  Erik  Johan  Ljunberg,  who, 
for  forty  years,  presided  over  that  greatest  of  all  in- 
dustrial undertakings  in  Sweden,  the  Stora  Koppar- 
bergs  Berglags  Aktiebolag,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Falun.  He  was  essentially  a  great  man,  possessed  of 
indomitable  will  and  perseverance,  and  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  were  impressed  with  the  strength 
and  dominance  of  his  personality.  He  also  made  his 
influence  felt  in  his  native  land. 

After  a  short  technical  training,  at  the  early  age  of 
26,  he  became  the  manager  of  Munkf ors  Bruk,  when 
his  natural  talents  and  ability  soon  marked  him  out 
for  further  advancement,  and  in  1875  he  was  appoint- 
ed manager  of  Stora  Kopparbergs  Bergslag.  When 
later  this  was  converted  into  a  limited  company,  Dr. 
Ljunberg  was  appointed  its  managing  director.  It  is 
said  the  company  dates  back  to  1220  odd,  and  has  been 
in  operation  ever  since,  but  it  is  entirely  due  to  Dr. 
Ljunberg 's  progressive  spirit,  his  unusual  capabilities 
as  a  business  man  and  engineer,  his  untiring  devotion 
and  genius,  which  has  placed  it  in  the  forefront  of  the 
industrial  enterprises  of  the  Western  World.  He  early 
recognized  the  immense  resources  of  the  company  with 
modern  machinery,  and  had  installed  the  first  blast 
furnace  for  using  coke  ever  seen  in  Sweden,  as  also 
the  first  Thomas  steel  converter.  He  invented  the 
"Ljunberg"  retort  for  making  charcoal,  and  started 
big  cellulose  and  saw  mills,  and  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  Sweden  fast  running  paper  machines.  He 
was  created  a  doctor  honous  causa  by  the  High  School 
of  Stockholm.  He  was  a  wise  and  kind  administrator, 
and  recognized  that  the  success  of  an  enterprise  de- 
pends very  largely  on  the  well-being  and  prosperity 
of  its  employees. 


W.  E.  STAVERT  STILL  HEAD. 

An  article  has  appeared  in  several  of  the  Canadian 
papers  recently  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Stavert  has 
resigned  as  president  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  Com- 
pany, is  authority  for  stating  that  there  is  absolute- 
ly no  truth  in  the  report.  Mr.  Gibson  says  he  has  no 
idea  how  such  a  story  came  to  be  circulated. 

The  report  which  is  referred  to  reads  as  follows : — 
"W.  E.  Stavert  has  resigned  as  president  of  the  Span- 
ish River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  also 
leaves  the  board  of  directors. 

"The  board  of  directors  has  been  made  up  of  mem- 
liers  who  will  directly  represent  the  different  com- 
panies in  the  near-consolidation.  The  Lake  Superior 
Paper  Company  will  be  represented  on  the  Spanish 
River  Board  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Sime  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Alex.  Smith  and  Mr.  G.  Gray  will  represent  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Mr.  T.  Gibson  will 
represent  the  note  holders,  and  Messrs.  Geo.  H.  Mead 
and  M.  E.  Talbot  will  represent  Spanish  River  share- 
holders." 


WISCONSIN  MAKES  SAFETY  REGULATIONS. 

Every  pulp  and  paper  manufacturer  in  Appleton, 
Wis.,  last  month  received  a  letter  from  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission,  outlining  the  rules,  approved 
by  a  special  committee  of  paper  manufacturers  ap- 
pointed last  December  on  safety  and  sanitation  in  pa- 
per and  pulp  mills ;  also  containing  three  new  rules  ap- 
plying especially  to  paper  mills.    The  letter  states: — 

In  addition  to  the  orders  on  safety,  this  committee 
drafted  the  following  three  orders  on  sanitation  in  pa- 
per mills  which  became  effective  April  29,  1915 : 

Order  2220 — Rag  sorting  tables  and  exhaust  systems. 
— All  rag  sorting  tables  where  operators  stand  and 
sort  rags  and  other  materials  which  throw  off  dust, 
must  be  equipped  with  an  efficient  exhaust  system. 

Order  2221 — Rag  cutting  and  threshing  machines  lo- 
cated in  separate  rooms. — All  rag  cutting  and  rag 
threshing  machines  must  be  located  in  rooms  separate 
from  any  rooms  in  which  other  work  is  being  done. 

Order  2222 — Washing  facilities  for  women. — In  all 
paper  mills  where  women  and  girls  are  employed,  ade- 
quate washing  facilities  must  be  provided,  including 
warm  water. 

We  wish  to  call  your  special  attention  to  Order  2220 
covering  exhaust  system  on  rag  sorting  tables.  We 
have  taken  this  matter  up  with  experts  on  exhaust  sys- 
tems and  they  inform  us  that  it  is  comparatively  easy 
and  a  simple  matter  to  equip  these  rag  tables  with  ex- 
haust systems  which  will  eliminate  the  injurious  dust. 
If  you  wish  assistance  in  regard  to  this  matter  the 
commission  will  be  glad  to  give  you  such  information 
as  it  has  in  hand. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  commission  has  re- 
ceived very  cordial  co-operation  from  the  paper  mill 
manufacturers  along  the  line  of  safety  and  sanitation. 
We  feel  quite  sure  that  you  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  these  new  orders  on  safety  and  sanitation  in  paper 
mills  are  in  line  with  good  practice. 


Strike  Difficulty  Increase. 

The  labor  troubles  in  Watertown,  N.Y.,  are  expected 
to  spread.  President  Carey  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers,  states  that  unless 
the  Gould  Paper  Company  at  Lyons  Falls,  and  the  Is- 
land Paper  Company  and  Champion  Paper  Company 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  men,  a  strike  would  be 
called  in  these  paper  mills.  Meanwhile,  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  manufacturers  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State  will  stand  together. 

The  fact  that  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  of  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  are  the  lessors  of  practically  all  the  houses  in 
Deferiets,  and  that  notices  have  been  served  on  the 
tenants  to  vacate  in  thirty  days,  makes  it  appear  as 
though  the  company  are  replacing  the  strikers  with  out- 
side workmen.  Notices  have  also  been  served  to  pay 
the  rent  due,  which  in  some  cases  is  of  several  weeks' 
standing.  Demonstrations  may  possibly  occur,  and  it 
is  understood  the  management  will  call  in  the  militia 
if  necessary. 


IrregTilaxities  Charged. 

An  investigation  is  being  made  into  the  charges 
brought  by  E.  W.  Backus,  the  president  of  the  Minne- 
sota and  Ontario  Power  Co.,  against  Judge  C.  R.  Fitch. 
Mr.  Backus  has  stated  on  oath  his  company  have  paid 
Judge  Fitch  bonuses  amounting  to  $800,  being  50c  per 
cord  of  pulpwood  bought  from  the  Judge  on  his  asking 
for  it,  and  on  his  stating  he  was  in  a  position  to  reci- 
procate. 
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Alcohol  versus  Safety 

The  crusade  against  alcohol  by  captains  of  industry, 
insurance  men,  safety  experts,  not  to  mention  the 
statesmen  in  the  countries  at  present  at  war  is  assum- 
ing tremendous  proportions.  Walter  Allen  Rice,  in 
"Safety  Engineering"  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
man  who  drinks,  even  moderately,  is  no  longer  wanted 
in  any  line  of  work.  He  is  not  a  good  risk  for  life  in- 
surance. He  is  not  wanted  in  little  or  big  business. 
The  railroads  and  the  factories  will  not  employ  the 
drinking  man,  if  they  know  him.  The  man  found 
drinking  is  discharged  promptly.  For  successful  work, 
the  best  results  can  be  wrought  by  men  who  are  ab- 
stainers, with  level  heads  and  sound  bodies.  The  total 
abstainer  is  the  man  preferred  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

The  remarkable  growth  in  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  total  abstinence  means  the  conservation  of  human 
life,  a  lengthening  of  the  average  longevity,  and  con- 
sequently a  gradual  reduction  in  the  death  rate  from 
alcoholism.  The  most  eminent  medical  authorities  con- 
demn the  use  of  liquors  in  any  quantity  as  injurious  to 
human  life. 

From  a  business  standpoint  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  fraternals  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
fight  to  overthrow  King  Alcohol ;  for  alcoholism  is 
directly  and  indirectly  the  cause  of  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  death  cases  which  drain  the  mortuary  funds 
of  vast  sums  annually. 

The  dire  havoc  which  alcohol  plays  with  human  life, 
and  its  terrible  effect  upon  life  insurance  is  told  in 
the  following  extracts  taken  from  a  speech  by  a  con- 
gressman, Richmond  P.  Hobson,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  December  22,  1914: 

"Alcohol,  even  in  small  quantities,  attacks  all  the 
vital  organs  and  the  nervous  system,  the  tissues,  and 
the  blood.  A  large  percentage  of  premature  deaths 
arising  from  disease  are  due  to  this  cause.  The  attack 
on  the  blood  lowers  the  efficiency  of  the  white  blood 
corpuscles  to  destroy  the  disease  germs,  exposing  the 
drinker  far  more  than  the  abstainer  to  the  ravages  of 
consumption,  pneumonia,  typhoid,  and  other  germ 
diseases.  The  records  of  insurance  companies  show 
that  in  the  period  from  25  to  45  the  mortality  of  total 
abstainers  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  of  the  average. 
This  means  that  the  bulk  of  deaths  in  young  manhood 
are  due  to  alcohol. 

"The  records  of  the  insurance  companies  show  also 
that  a  man,  starting  at  the  age  of  20  as  a  total  abstain- 
er, lives  to  the  average  age  of  65,  whereas,  starting  at 
the  age  of  20  as  a  moderate  drinker,  he  dies  at  51,  los- 
ing 14  years,  or  a  cutting  down  of  nearly  one-third  of 
his  days. 

Starting  at  the  age  of  20  as  a  heavy  drinker  a  man 
dies  at  45 ;  a  sheer  loss  of  two-thirds  of  the  span  of 
his  whole  life. 

We  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  1,000  per  61,000  of  the 
population.  Total  abstainers  in  our  midst  are  dying 
at  the  rate  of  560  per  61,000  of  the  population,  though 
living  under  the  same  conditions.  The  latter  figures 
are  those  applied  to  adult  males,  as  shown  by  the  in- 
surance companies'  figures.  Investigations  show  that 
the  shortening  of  life  of  the  off-spring  is  far  greater 
and  more  serious  than  that  of  the  parent,  and,  since 
the  adult  males  are  the  fathers  of  the  young  of  both 
sexes,  it  is  on  the  side  of  conservatism  to  apply  the 
proportion  to  the  whole  population,  so  that  we  can  con- 
servatively say  that  440  additional  deaths  are  caused 


every  year  per  61,000  of  the  population — deaths  that 
are  premature  and  unnecessary.  This  means  that  al- 
cohol actually  kills  fully  700,000  American  citizens  ev- 
ery year. 

"When  these  figures  were  first  printed  they  were 
subject  to  some  ridicule  and  to  many  attempts  to  dis- 
prove them.  Several  German  scientists  have  employed 
the  same  methods  of  reasoning  and  the  liquor  interests 
of  the  continent  have  a  standing  offer  of  6,000  marks 
to  any  scientist  that  can  disprove  the  figures  of  the 
great  insurance  companies  which  are  the  foundation  of 
this  awful  conclusion. 

"When  the  great  Titanic  sank  in  mid-ocean  with 
her  precious  cargo  and  shocked  the  whole  world,  she 
carried  down  less  than  1,600  souls.  Alcohol  carries 
down  to  a  premature  grave  every  day  more  than  2,- 
000  American  souls." 


GRAND  FALLS  SCHEME  DELAYED. 

Bangor,  Me. — It  will  be  quite  some  time  before  work 
is  commenced  on  the  big  power,  pulp  and  paper  pro- 
ject at  Grand  Falls,  on  the  St.  John  river  in  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Brunswick,  according  to  information 
gained  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  International  Com- 
mission pertaining  to  the  River  St.  John  held  in  this 
city. 

Before  commencing  any  work  at  Grand  Falls,  the 
company  holding  the  rights  there,  in  which  Sir  William 
Van  Horne  is  interested,  was  required  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  international  commission,  which  has 
for  several  years  been  making  an  investigation  of  con- 
ditions existing  on  the  river.  The  commission  has  al- 
ready passed  on  one  power  development  project  and 
stood  ready  to  consider  this  one,  but  the  plans  of  the 
company  have  never  been  laid  before  that  body,  al- 
though the  matter  has  been  discussed  informally  at  the 
commission  meetings. 

The  project  was,  and  still  is,  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
to  develop  the  falls  of  the  St.  John  at  Grand  Falls, 
where  engineers  have  estimated  that  there  is  power 
second  only  to  Niagara  in  the  eastern  part  of  North 
America,  and  to  build  a  great  pulp  and  paper  mill 
there,  the  whole  representing  an  expenditure  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars. 

Engineers  have  been  working  at  the  Falls  making 
plans  and  estimates,  and  it  is  understood  that  they 
have  two  plans  in  view — one  for  straddling  the  falls 
with  a  large  mill,  and  turning  the  water  of  the  river 
directly  into  the  power  wheels  of  the  mill ;  the  other, 
to  dam  the  great  gorge  below  the  falls,  and  erect  the 
mill  further  down  the  river. 

The  commission  has  decided  to  go  on  with  the  work 
of  preparing  its  report  on  the  conditions  and  uses  of 
the  St.  John  river,  and  the  possibility  and  feasibility 
of  conservation  of  water  for  power  and  lumbering 
purposes  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  which  will 
probably  be  completed  during  the  present  year,  and 
the  commissioners  have  been  at  work  on  it  since  1909 . 

Hon.  John  B.  Madigan  of  Houlton,  Me.,  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  succeed  Hon.  George  A. 
Murehie  of  Calais,  a  well  known  lumberman  on  the 
St.  John  river,  whose  death  occurred  last  summer, 
has  just  begun  his  duties. 

The  commissioners  have  decided  to  take  more  expert 
testimony  regarding  the  sorting  of  logs  at  Van  Buren 
on  the  river  before  closing  the  evidence  entirely. 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


The  mill  of  the  Southern  Paper  Company,  Moss 
Point,  Miss.,  which  recently  suspended  operation 
following  a  refusal  of  eight  of  the  machine  men  to  con- 
tinue their  work  after  a  reduction  had  been  made 
in  the  wages  of  all  of  the  employees  of  the  plant,  has 
resumed  operation.  For  the  present  the  mill  will  only 
be  operated  ia  the  day  time.  As  soon  as  additional 
skilled  labor  can  be  secured  the  mill  will  again  be  run 
day  and  night. 

•  #  * 

The  transcript  of  the  record  in  the  suit  of  the  Black 
Clawson  Company  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  against  the 
Sterling  Paper  Company  has  been  filed  in  the  United 
States  District  Court.  The  case  was  ordered  remov- 
ed on  the  petition  of  the  Sterling  Paper  Company,  set- 
ting up  that  it  is  not  a  citizen  controversy,  is  in  excess 
of  $3,000,  therefore  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court.  The  plaintiff  states  that  the 
Sterling  Paper  Company  is  indebted  to  it  in  the  sum 
of  $14,689.40,  with  interest,  for  labor  and  materials 
furnished  in  connection  Avith  the  remodeling  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Sterling  Paper  Company's  mill  and 
manufacturing  plant  at  Hamilton ;  that  it  has  a  lien  up- 
on the  paper  company  for  this  amount,  that  a  large 
number  of  other  creditors,  who  are  parties  defendant 
in  this  action,  hold  claims  and  judgments  against  the 
paper  company  for  more  than  $80,000;  that  the  lien 
of  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  priority  over  the  other 
creditors,  are  threatening  foreclosure  and  other  pro- 
ceedings for  the  sale  of  the  plant,  and  that  as  the  chief 
value  of  the  property  is  its  value  as  a  going  concern, 
the  pending  action  on  the  part  of  other  creditors  for 
the  sale  of  the  property  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  plaintiff  and  all  other  creditors. 
«       *  * 

The  directors  of  the  Association  of  American  Wood 
Pulp  Importers  of  New  York  City,  have  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution.  That  by  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  S. 
Demarest,  the  Association  has  lost  a  valued  member, 
and  the  trade  a  careful,  practical  and  thorough  busi- 
ness man.  That  we  tender  to  the  bereaved  family  and 
to  Messrs.  E.  Butterworth  and  Co.,  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy, and  that  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 

minutes  of  the  Association. 

#  *  * 

A  rumor  emanating  from  good  authority,  states  that 
the  plant  of  the  American  Straw  Board  Company  at 
Tippecampe  City,  Ohio,  will  start  operations  at  an  early 
date.  The  Tippecanoe  plant  has  been  idle  for  some 
time.  Active  operations  in  the  near  future  are  antici- 
pated. 

*  *  * 

Fire  at  the  mill  of  the  American  Strawboard  Com- 
pany, at  Thamesville,  Conn.,  gave  the  firemen  and 
the  employees  a  lively  fight  for  over  an  hour  one  day 
last  week.  The  blaze,  which  was  caused  by  sparks  from 
a  passing  Central  Vermont  engine,  started  in  the  stock 
room  and  burned  about  one  hundred  bales.    The  loss 

is  covered  by  insurance. 

#  *  » 

Hammermill  Uaper  Co.  v.  the  Howard  Paper  Co.,  of 
Urbana,  for  alleged  infringement  of  Hammermill 's 
water  mark  in  bond  paper  has  been  settled  out  of 
Court. 


The  annual  outing  of  the  Boston  Paper  Trade  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  on  June  18  and  19  at  Stoekbridge, 
Mass.  It  is  hoped  to  have  as  guests  of  the  association 
on  this  occasion  the  presidents  of  a  number  of  the 
paper  trade  organizations  in  the  east,  to  whom  special 
invitations  have  been  sent.  The  golf  tournament  in 
connection  with  the  outing  is  arousing  considerable 
interest. 

*  *  * 

The  first  annual  outing  of  Kalamazoo  paper  manu- 
facturers was  held  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on  June  10. 
Paper  jobbers  from  all  over  the  United  States  were 
in  attendance.  Secretary  Charles  Wright  of  the  com- 
mittee was  delighted  with  the  interest  shown  in  the 
affair,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
times  ever  enjoyed  by  the  paper  jobbers  of  the  coun- 
try. Special  cars  and  automobiles  took  the  visitors 
to  Gull  Lake,  where  the  main  events  of  the  celebra- 
tion were  held. 

*  *  * 

A  meeting  which  proved  very  interestiag,  was  held 
last  week  at  Cumberland  Hall,  Westbrook,  Me.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cumberland  Institute  of  Paper  Per- 
fection. The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Robert  B. 
Wolf,  manager  of  the  manufacturing  department  of  the 
Burgess  Sulphite  Fibre  Company,  of  Berlin,  N.H.  Mr. 
Wolf's  talk  dealt  principally  with  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  sulphite,  and  many  valuable  points  were 
gained  by  his  hearers,  which  will  no  doubt  aid  them 
in  their  work.  As  its  name  implies,  the  institute  was 
organized  among  the  paper  employees  with  the  object 
of  turning  out  a  better  product,  and  the  meetings 
which  are  held  give  the  men  an  opportunity  to  get  to- 
gether and  talk  shop. 

*  *  * 

Application  has  been  made  for  a  charter  for  the 
American  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company  at  Yoi'k, 
Pa.  The  incorporators  of  the  industry  ai'e  Charles  F. 
Lafean,  Carl  L.  Lafean  and  Robert  H.  Lafean,  all  of 
York.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  all  grades  of  roofing  sheathing,  felts,  paints 
and  the  lining  and  insulating  papers,  and  other  pro- 
ducts made  from  paper,  asphalt  and  coal  tar.  The 
plant  is  to  have  an  output  of  five  carloads  of  roofing 
paper  a  day.  Four  machines  for  the  manufacture  of 
roofing  paper  will  be  installed  in  the  plant  and  the 
building  operations  and  equipment  will  be  completed 
by  August  1,  1915. 

*  *  * 

The  National  Paper  Products  Co.,  owned  by  the 
Zellerback  Paper  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  con- 
structing a  factory  in  Carthage,  N.Y.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  paper  towels  and  toilet  paper. 
«       *  * 

The  American  Board  Co.'s  plant  at  Hop  River,  Conn., 
at  which  a  fire  occurred  some  time  ago,  has  recently 
changed  hands.  Extensive  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  plant  are  now  being  made,  and  operations  will 
shortly  be  resumed.   The  name  of  the  company  is  now 

the  Tolland  Board  Company. 

*  «  .  * 

Operations  have  just  been  commenced  at  the  lar- 
gest mill  on  the  Penobscot,  viz.,  the  Eastern  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  at  South  Brewer,  135  men  are  engaged. 
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Ottawa  Notes 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  June  10. 

An  increase  in  Canadian  imports  of  paper  and  its 
products  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  imports  is 
indicated  by  preliminary  trade  figures  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1915,  just  issued  by  the  Trade  and  Commerce 
Department.  There  is  also  shown  a  decrease  in  the  ex- 
port of  pulpwood. 

The  total  value  of  paper  exported  from  Canada  in 
1915  according  to  these  figures  was  $15,509,582  or 
more  than  the  $12,686,896  of  1914.  Of  this  by  far  the 
larger  amount,  $12,879,204,  was  exported  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  export  of  wood  pulp  was  $9,266,161,  as 
compared  with  $6,364,824  in  1914,  $7,443,814  of  this 
being  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  export  of 
wood  blocks  for  pulp  decreased  as  stated,  amounting 
to  $6,817,311  in  1915  as  compared  with  $7,388,770  the 
previous  year. 

Imports  in  1915  amounted  to  $5,764,379,  or  less  than 
the  1914  figures  of  $8,043,368,  the  importations  from 
the  United  States  amounting  to  $4,032,345.  These  ad- 
vance trade  figures  bear  out  the  recent  statistics  issued 
by  the  Forestry  Branch  as  to  Canadian  pulpwood  pro- 
duction in  1914  and  show  that  Canada  is  manufactur- 
ing more  of  her  own  pulpwood  in  her  own  mills  every 
year. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  in  the  Forestry 
Branch  report  on  pulpwood  already  mentioned,  that 
jackpine  was  coming  more  and  more  into  use  as  raw 
material  for  the  production  of  sulphate  and  kraft  pulp, 
some  interesting  facts  are  to  be  obtained  from  a  re- 
port just  issued  by  the  Interior  Branch  on  survey 
work  in  the  unsurveyed  portions  of  Manitoba,  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan.  According  to  this  report,  which 
deals  with  timber  conditions  in  these  districts  in  a 
general  way,  jackpine  is  the  prevailing  timber  and  is 
to  be  found  in  fairly  considerable  ((uantities,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  this  north  country  has 
been  fire  swept.  Commercial  timber  is  present  only 
in  small  patches  in  the  muskeg  and  the  statement  is 
made  that  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  do  more  than 
supply  the  local  needs  of  settlers.  The  outlook  for  the 
ultimate  utilization  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try in  pulp  and  paper  mills,  however,  is  more  rosy,  as 
besides  jackpine  spruce  around  25  inches  in  area  is 
to  be  met  with  while  there  are  good  waterpowers  on 
all  the  streams. 

Water  conditions,  although  there  has  been  little 
rain  during  the  past  two  weeks,  are  still  very  good 
on  the  Ottawa  and  Gatineau  rivers.  In  the  Rideau  can- 
al, however,  the  water  is  said  to  be  very  low,  and  it 
has  been  stated  there  is  a  possibility  that  navigation 
may  be  seriously  interfered  with  as  a  result,  later  in 
the  summer,  which  will  affect  lumber  transportation  to 
a  certain  extent.  Pulp  and  paper  firms  which  are 
power  users  at  the  Chaudiere  Falls,  however,  are  much 
better  off  than  at  this  time  last  year,  and  both  the 
Booth  and  Eddy  mills  are  operating  near  full  capacity. 

In  regard  to  the  Booth  plant,  Mr.  C.  J.  Booth  was 
authority  for  the  recent  statement  that  thei'e  was 
almost  no  market  for  the  lumber  end  of  the  company's 
production,  and  that  it  was  in  spite  of  this  fact  that 
almost  2,000  employees  were  being  retained,  and  that 
cutting  would  go  on  this  summer.  The  cut  will  be  put 
in  stock  to  await  better  conditions,  and  meanwhile  the 
company  is  making  its  profits  out  of  the  pulp  and  pa- 
per end  of  its  business,  which  has  attained  more  con- 


siderable proportions  since  the  completion  of  the  new 
sulphite  mill  now  in  operation.  The  Booth  firm  is 
now  manufacturing  all  the  pulp  for  its  own  needs. 

Pulp  and  paper  are  among  the  few  products  which 
have  not  been  greatly  affected  by  the  war  outside  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ocean  shipping  facilities. 
Paper  is  specially  exempted  under  the  German  contra- 
band regulations,  it  being  declared  that  under  no 
conditions  is  it  to  be  considered  contraband  of  war.  It 
is  also  among  the  comparatively  few  important  pro- 
ducts not  appearing  in  the  British  and  Canadian  list 
of  commodities  which  may  not  be  shipped  to  other  than 
British  or  British  and  neutral  ports. 

MAC. 


THE  MICROSCOPY  OF  CHINA  CLAY. 

In  a  paper  on  the  "Microscopic  Characters  of  China 
Clay,"  by  G.  Hickling  (J.  Soe.  Dyers  and  Col.,  1915, 
31,  70),  which  is  abstracted  in  the  "Journal  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Chemical  Industry,"  the  various  minerals  that 
compose  the  clay  are  named  and  described.  The  min- 
erals present  are  quartz,  tourmaline,  primary  musco- 
vite  (original  constituent  of  the  granite),  secondary 
muscovite  (produced  in  the  decomposition  of  the  felds- 
par), and  kaolinite.  The  first  three  occur  in  large 
fragments  and  are  readily  identified  under  the  micro- 
scope, but  kaolinite  and  secondary  muscovite  present 
difficulty,  on  account  of  their  minuteness  and  irregu- 
larity of  form.  Both  minerals  occur  in  the  form  of 
curved  prisms  known  as  "rouleaux,"  which  appear  to 
be  built  up  of  a  pile  of  fine  plates,  suggesting  piles  of 
coins. 

By  determining  the  refractive  indices  (by  immersion 
in  mixtures  of  oil  of  clove  and  oil  of  cedar),  it  was 
found  possible  to  differentiate  between  the  rouleaux  of 
muscovite  and  of  kaolinite  in  certain  cases,  but  some 
of  the  crystals  gave  intermediate  values.  Considerable 
evidence  has  been  found  that  the  percentages  of  musco- 
vite obtained  by  chemical  analysis  are  too  high.  It  is 
probable  that  the  muscovite  is  gradually  transformed 
into  kaolinite,  and  that  the  clay  very  largely  consists 
of  crystals  intermediate  in  composition : 

K20,3Al203,6Si02,2H20+4H20+C02  = 
muscovite 
3  (Al203,2Si02,2H20)+K2C03. 
kaolinite. 

The  conversion  of  feldspar  into  kaolinite  is  due  to 
the  gradual  extraction  of  the  alkali  and  loosely  com- 
bined silica,  muscovite  being  an  intermediate  stage  in 
the  process : 

3  (K20,Al203,6SiO)2)-f2H20= 
orthoclase. 

K20,3  Al203,6Si02,2H20  +2K2Si03  -f  10SiO2. 
China  clay  consists  principally  of  the  intermediate  de- 
composition products  from  muscovite  to  kaolinite.  The 
most  obvious  feature  in  the  microscopic  structure  is  the 
great  variation  in  the  size  of  the  particles  (0.03  to 
0.0005  Mm,  diameter).  The  whole  of  the  particles  ap- 
pear to  be  crystalline.  The  usual  statement  that  china 
clay  consists  mainly  of  minute  flakes  is  correct,  but 
these  flakes  are  plates  split  off  from  the  rouleaux.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  subdivision  of  the  clay  parti- 
cles according  to  size  has  any  material  effect  on  the 
proportion  of  the  various  minerals  present.  Rouleaux 
ai-e  extremely  rare  in  common  clays,  which  contain  a 
much  greater  variety  of  minerals  than  china  clay. 
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John  Martin,  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  "Winni- 
peg, who  has  taken  up  the  work  of  interesting  the  pa- 
per jobers  of  the  Dominion  in  the  formation  of  a  Can- 
adian Association,  has  received  a  large  number  of 
highly  favorable  replies.  He  has  sent  out  notices  to 
the  trade  suggesting  that  an  organization  meeting  be 
held  in  Toronto  during  the  week  commencing  Septem- 
ber and  that  each  wholesale  house  should  send  one 
representative.  He  also  intimates  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  secure  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Paper  Trades  Association  of  the  United  States  to  give 
an  address  on  the  benefits  of  their  organization,  and 
suggests  that  some  of  the  following  subjects  could  be 
profitably  discussed  by  the  proposed  new  body.  The 
legitimate  jobber,  plans  for  closer  co-operation,  price 
lists  and  supplies,  protection  of  proprietory  lines,  de- 
livery charges,  freight  rates  and  classifications,  demur- 
rage charges,  i-eturned  goods  charges,  discount  high- 
waymen, collection  of  overdue  accounts,  closer  co-op- 
eration with  the  mills,  compensation  of  salesmen,  eli- 
mination of  abuse  by  shippers  that  antagonize  mills, 
closed  co-operation  of  members  and  pulling  out  bad 
accounts  without  loss.  Mr.  aMrtin  thinks  the  first 
important  matter  is  to  secure  definite  assurance  of 
a  representative  gathering  and,  when  this  is  done,  a 
committee  of  those  who  have  promised  to  attend  will 
arrange  the  details  of  the  meeting  and  programme. 

The  Canadian  paper  trade  have  been  advised  of  the 
death  of  F.  Logie-Pirie,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Pirie,  Wyatt  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  London, 
Eng.,  which  took  place  at  his  i-esidence,  Tottingworth 
Park,  Heathfield,  Sussex,  on  May  12.  The  deceased 
was  well  known  to  a  number  of  leading  members  of  the 
industry  in  the  Dominion. 

The  numerous  friends  of  R.  S.  Waldie,  President,  of 
the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto,  are  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  engagement  to  Miss  Meta  Gibson, 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Gibson,  of  Hamilton — 
former  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  of  Toronto,  who  op- 
erate plants  at  Mille  Roches,  Thorold  and  Georgetown, 
Ont.,  have  sent  out  the  following  letter  to  their  cus- 
tomers, in  reference  to  the  color  situation: — "We  are 
experiencing  difficulty  in  procuring  color;  the  reasons 
for  which,  you  are  no  doubt,  familiar.  We  find  a 
growing  scarcity  in  the  source  of  supply;  deliveries 
indefinite,  quality  adulterated,  an  deven  at  a  highly 
advanced  price,  some  are  unobtainable.  We  there- 
fore, are  compelled,  until  further  advised,  to  advance 
the  price  on  all  colored  paper,  twenty-five  cents  per 
100  lbs.  All  orders  taken,  subject  to  us  having  in 
.stock  or  being  able  to  procure,  the  necessary  color. 
We  regret  the  necessity  of  making  this  advance,  and 
trufjt  that  you  may  be  able  to  persuade  your  cus- 
tomers to  take  white  paper  instead." 

Some  time  ago  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Association  being  to  promote  and  carry  on 
the  work  of  prevention  of  accidents  in  pulp  and  pa- 
per mills  of  the  province  in  connection  with  the  as- 
sessment levied  by  the    Workmen's  Compensation 


Board  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  act. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  held  recently  in  To- 
ronto, W.  P.  Gundy,  of  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.  and  the 
Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  was  elected  president ;  I.  H.  Wel- 
don.  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  vice-president,  while 
the  other  directors  are :  H.  R.  Thomas,  of  J.  R.  Booth, 
Ottawa;  C.  B.  Thorne,  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
Merritton  and  Hawkesbury;  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  W.  M. 
Shea,  Lincoln  Paper  Mills,  Merritton,  and  F.  H.  An- 
son, of  the  Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Iroquois  Falls. 
The  secretar  yof  the  Association  is  H.  D.  Scully,  To- 
ronto. 

The  hearing  of  the  suit  brought  by  Mrs.  Isabella 
Taylor,  against  Robert  Davies,(  owner  of  the  Don 
Valley  Paper  Mills,  Toronto,  regarding  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Don  Valley  Brick  Works,  the  plaintiff  be- 
ing the  wife  of  W.  T.  Taylor,  of  the  firm  of  Taylor 
Bros.,  former  owners  of  the  paper  mills  and  brick 
works,  has  been  adjourned  indefinitely.  According  to 
the  statement  of  claim,  a  mortgage  had  been  given  to 
Robert  Davis  for  $73,000,  and  when  the  Taylor  Bros, 
assigned,  Robert  Davies  became  the  owner.  Wm.  T. 
Taylor,  a  member  of  the  late  firm  of  Taylor  Bros.,  said 
that  when  they  assigned  the  property  had  a  value  of 
about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  the  liabili- 
ties amounted  to  forty-three  thousand  dollars. 

The  Provincial  Paper  iMUs,  Co.,  Toronto,  have 
adopted  a  new  plan  in  connection  with  their  different 
gi-ades  of  book  papers,  and  are  giving  each  grade  a 
name  or  title  after  some  county  in  Ontario. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associ- 
ation will  be  held  in  Toronto  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
September  2  and  3.  Among  those  who  have  been  in- 
vited to  address  the  gathering  are  Talcott  Williams, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  E.  K.  Whiting,  of  Ottumwa,  Minn.,  one 
of  the  leading  weekly  newspaper  publishers  of  the 
Unitel  States. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Associated  Press  held 
in  Toronto  recently,  J.  Ross  Robertson,  of  the  To- 
ronto Telegram,  was  re-elected  president  for  the  com- 
ing year,  J.  S.  Lewis  of  the  Montreal  Star,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  J.  E.  Atkinson,  of  the  Toronto  Star,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. The  old  Board  of  Directors  was  also 
re-elected. 

Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  Minister  of  Lands.  Forests, 
and  Mines  for  Ontario,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
through  Northern  Ontario,  and  says  that  a  decided  at- 
mosphere of  optimism  prevails  throughout  the  whole 
district.  Business  conditions  are  improving,  and  money 
is  getting  easier.  In  six  months  of  1913-14  the  revenue 
from  lumber  and  mines  was  $882,656,  and  for  the  same 
six  months  in  1914-15  the  returns  are  $1,002,565.  The 
increase  in  lumber  duties  for  the  six  months  spoken  of 
is  $250,000.  There  is  an  increased  timber  production 
and  a  large  number  of  saw  mills  are  in  operation.  Most 
of  the  timber  cut  goes  to  American  centres.  Pulp  wood 
cutting  is  growing,  and  in  many  cases  is  giving  work 
to  a  large  number  who  lost  employment  with  the  fall- 
ing off  in  railway  construction. 
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C.  T.  Pearce,  late  general  manager  of  the  Toronto 
News,  who  some  time  ago  disposed  of  his  holdings  in 
that  paper  to  C.  Lesslie  Wilson,  has  been  appointed 
Toronto  manager  of  A.  McKim,  Limited,  newspaper  ad- 
vertising agency,  succeeding  W.  B.  Somerset,  who  has 
been  manager  for  some  years,  but  has  removed  to 
Montreal. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  the  Ontario  Paper  Co., 
Thorold,  intend  installing  a  third  paper  machine,  and 
also  stacks  of  calenders  for  calendering  news  print. 
Warren  curtis,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  company,  says  that 
no  decision  has  yet  been  reached  in  regard  to  any  ex- 
tensions, and  probably  will  not  for  some  time. 

The  many  friends  of  Wm.  Donald  Hay,  of  the  Can- 
ada Paper  Co.,  oMntreal,  will  sympathise  with  him  in 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  on  June  1st,  at  the  age 
of  sixty  years.  Mr.  Hay  is  one  of  the  oldest  employes 
of  the  company,  in  whose  service  he  has  been  for  about 
forty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  city  salesmen  for  some 
years,  and  is  now  attached  to  the  warehouse  staff. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Thomas  Wilson 
Lumber  Co.,  of  Ottawa,  with  a  capital  stock  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars.  The  company  is  empowered  to 
manufacture  and  deal  in  timber  and  woods  of  all 
kinds  and  all  articles  that  can  be  made  from  or  extract- 
ed from  wood  or  the  waste  products  of  wood. 

Owing  to  the  long  dry  weather,  bush  fires  have  been 
raging  in  Northern  Ontario,  but  the  recent  heavy 
rains  have  extinguished  them.  Commissioner  Lee  of 
the  Timiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  who 
has  returned  to  Toronto  from  a  trip  over  the  lines, 
said  the  fires  had  doubtless  been  caused  by  the  set- 
tlers in  clearing  up  the  land,  and  had  originated  at 
several  points  along  a  length  of  about  two  hundred 
miles.  Several  piles  of  pulp  wood  had  been  destroy- 
ed, but  no  estimate  of  the  actual  damage  had  been 
arrived  at.  The  railway  company  had  to  send  one 
hundred  men  to  the  township  of  Notman  recently, 
where  the  bush  fires  were  assuming  alarming  propor- 
tions, but  the  rain  soon  came,  and  now  all  trouble  is 
over. 

A  factory  baseball  league  has  been  formed  in  Thor- 
old and  the  season  promises  to  be  an  interesting  one. 
In  the  opening  games,  on  June  5,  the  team  from  the 
Interlake  Tissue  Mills  was  defeated  by  the  Pilking- 
ton  Glass  boys  by  3  to  2,  while  the  nine  from  the  On- 
tario Paper  Co.  vanquished  the  aggregation  from  the 
Montrose  Paper  Mills  by  15  to  13.  The  players  from 
the  Ontario  Paper  Co.  wear  neat  badges  bearing  the 
letters  "O.P.C. "  Great  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
factory  schedule. 

The  pulp  and  paper  plants  along  the  old  Welland 
Canal  were  closed  down  during  the  past  week  owing 
to  the  water  being  shut  out  of  the  canal  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  mills  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  thoroughly  overhaul  their  equipment. 

r  Among  the  leading  representatives  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  industry  who  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  in  Toronto 
last  week  were  Carl  Riordon,  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  and  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  manager  of 
the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont. 

A  number  of  influential  business  men  are  visiting 
the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company's  plant  at  Iro- 
quois Falls.   They  propose  organizing  a  new  company. 


and  erecting  a  paper  plant  this  side  of  the  Falls.  With 
the  completion  of  the  installation  of  the  fourth  paper 
machine  in  September,  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Company,  will  be  able  to  produce  daily,  when  working 
at  full  capacity,  250  tons  of  newsprint.  The  full  daily 
capacity  of  the  mills  will  be  250  tons  of  newsprint,  250 
tons  of  mechanical  pulp,  and  50  tons  of  sulphite  pulp. 


Mr.  A.  G.  Hinzke,  former  Superintendent  of  the  sul- 
phite mills  of  the  Marathon  Paper  Mills  Co.,  of  Riths- 
child.  Wis.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bathurst  Lum- 
ber Company,  Limited,  as  superintendent  of  their  sul- 
phite mill.  Mr.  Hinzkes'  wide  experience  and  recog- 
nized ability  as  a  high  grade  sulphite  man  makes  it 
certain  that  this  department  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber 
Co. 's  project  will  be  in  good  hands. 


TECHNICAL  SECTION  JUNE  19th. 

The  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
to  be  held  in  Montreal  on  Saturday,  June  19th,  are  go- 
ing ahead  favorably,  and  a  very  large  attendance  of 
the  various  mill  staffs  throughout  the  country  is  ex- 
pected. Those  who  have  not  yet  decided  to  attend,  are 
urged  to  come.  The  meeting  promises  to  be  one  of 
exceptional  interest. 


TENDERS    FOR  PULPWOOD 
LIMIT. 


TENDERS  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  1915,  for 
the  right  to  cut  pulpwood  on  a  certain  area  situated  north  of 
the  Transcontinental  Railway  west  of  Lac  Seul  and  south  of 
English  River  in  the  District  of  Kenora. 

Tenderers  shall  state  the  amount  they  are  prepared  to  pay 
as  bonus  in  addition  to  the  Crown  dues  of  40c.  per  cord  for 
spruce  and  20c.  per  cord  for  other  pulpwoods,  or  such  other 
rates  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  for  the  right  to  operate  a  pulp  mill  and 
a  paper  mill  on  or  near. the  area  referred  to. 

Such  tenderers  shall  be  required  to  erect  a  mill  or  mills 
on  or  near  that  territory,  and  to  manufacture  the  wood  into 
paper  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  —  the  paper  mill  to  be  erect- 
ed within  such  time  and  in  such  place  as  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in  Council  shall  direct. 

Parties  making  tender  will  be  required  to  deposit  with  their 
tender  a  marked  cheque  payable  to  the  Honourable  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  for  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  their  tender,  to  be  forfeited  in  the  event  of  their  not 
entering  into  an ,  agreement  to  carry  out  the  conditions,  etc. 

The  highest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

For  particulars  as  to  description  of  territory,  capital  to  be 
invested,  etc.,  apply  to  the  undersigned. 

N.B. — No  unauthorized  publication  of  this  notice  will  be 
paid  for. 

G.  H.  FERGUSON, 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines,  Toronto,  June  5th,  1915. 
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CANADIAN  MARKETS 

The  market  for  news  print  continues  favorably,  and 
all  the  mills  are  well  employed.  Prices  remain  firm, 
and  a  number  of  inquiries  from  abroad  still  come  in. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Abitibi  plant,  which  will  be- 
gin operations  this  month,  has  contracted  already  for 
its  news  print  output,  until  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  ending  March  31st, 
1915,  the  export  returns  show  that  there  was  a  gain 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  paper  exports  for  the  fiscal 
year  were  $15,509,582,  as  compared  with  $12,686,896  in 
1914.  Of  last  year's  total  the  United  States  took  $12,- 
879,204  or  on  average  of  over  a  million  dollars  a 
month. 

Another  encouraging  feature  in  general  paper  mak- 
ing activities  in  Canada  is  that  the  imports  of  paper 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  show  a  decline  of  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Last 
year  the  Canadian  imports  of  paper  and  paper  manu- 
facturers were  $5,764,379,  as  compared  with  $8,043,- 
368  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  In  the  imports 
last  year  $4,032,345  came  from  the  United  States  and 
the  remainder  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  demand  for  ground  wood  pulp  is  fair,  and  there 
is  not  much  change  to  report.  Prices  rule  unchanged. 
There  was  exported  during  the  past  fiscal  year  $9,266,- 
161,  as  compared  with  $6,364,824  the  preceding  year. 
Of  last  year's  total,  $7,443,814  was  sent  to  the  United 
States.  The  sulphite  marekt  is  strengthening,  and 
stock,  both  on  the  docks  and  in  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chasing millsfi,  are  getting  low.  Imports  from  abroad 
have  fallen  ofi'  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
local  plants  will  be  called  upon,  in  a  measure,  to  sup- 
ply the  threatened  shortage.  Canadian  mills  are  well 
sod  up. 

In  the  toilet  and  tissue  paper  line  mills  are  very 
busy,  and  so  are  plants  making  specialties,  the  new 
greaseproof  and  glassine  papers  now  turned  out  in 
Canada  having  taken  will  with  the  trade.  Wrapping 
paper  situation  is  rather  quiet,  while  there  is  con- 
siderable price  cutting  kraft.  Book  and  writing  plants 
are  running  along  about  the  samefi  but  not  any  of 
them  are  operating  to  capacity.  The  color  situation 
is  growing  acute,  there  being  not  only  a  great  increase 
in  price  since  the  war,  but  certain  colors  such  as  car- 
dinal and  deep  blue  aer  practically  unobtainable.  The 
figure  on  all  colored  bond  and  writing  papers  have 
been  advanced  a  quarter  of  a  cent  by  the  mills. 

In  the  rag  and  paper  stock  here  things  are  quiet, 
and  there  is  little  trading.  Mixed  papers  have  dropped 
very  low  and  there  is  no  demand  for  folded  news. 
Book  stock  and  Manila  cuttings  have  all  declined  in 
figure.  The  outlook  for  the  waste  paper  dealer  for  the 
summer  months  is  not  exceptionally  bright. 

Quotations  f.o.b.  Toronto,  are: — 
Paper. 

News  (rolls),  $1.85  to  $2.00  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 
Nows  (sheets),  $2.00  to  $2.20  at  mill,  in  carload  lots. 


Book  papers  (carload).  No.  2,  4.50c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  2,  4.75c  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (carload)  No.  1,  5.00c  to  5.50c. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  No.  1,  5.50c  up. 

Sulphite  bonds,  6i/^e  to  7i^c. 

Writings,  4y2C  up. 

Grey  Browns,  $2.10  to  $2.75. 

Fibre,  $3.00  to  $3.75. 

Book  papers  (ton  lots),  4.25c  to  5.75c. 

Manila,  No.  2,  .$2.75  to  $3.50. 

Heavy  ledger  stock,  $1.60. 

Book  papers  (carload),  No.  3,  4.00c  to  4.25c. 

Ordinary  ledger  stock.  $1.25. 

Manila,  B.,  .$2.50  to  $3.25. 

Manila,  No.  1,  $3.25  to  3.75. 

Unglazed  Kraft,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Glazed  Kraft  $4.25  to  $5.50. 

Pulp. 

Ground  wood  pulp  (at  mill),  $15  to  $16. 

Ground  wood,  $20  to  $23,  delivered. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $38  to  $42  del.  in  Canada. 

Sulphite  (unbleached),  $38  to  $44,  delivered  in  U.S. 

Sulphite  (bleached),  $54  to  $59. 

Paper  Stock. 

No.  1  hard  shavings,  $2.00. 

No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $1.85. 

No.  1  mixed  shavings,  40c. 

White  blanks,  $1.00. 

No.  2  book  stock,  50c. 

No.  1  book  stock,  80c. 

No.  1  Manila  envelope  cuttings,  $1.15. 

No.  1  print  Manilas,  70c. 

Folded  News,  32i/2C. 

Over  issues  45c. 

No.  1  cleaned  mixed  paper,  22i/^c. 

Old  white  cotton,  $1.75. 

No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $4.75. 

Black  overall  cuttings,  $1,371/2. 

Thirds,  blues,  $1.20. 

Black  linings,  $1.25. 

New  light  flannelettes,  $3.75. 

Ordinary  satinets,  80c. 

Flock,  90c. 

Tailor  rags,  65c. 

Blue  overall  cuttings,  3.3714. 

Manila  rope,  2i/2. 

No.  1  burlap  bagging,  $1.00. 


Quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  are : — 

Book— News — Writing  and  Posters. 

Roll  News,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $45, 

to  $50  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
Ream  News,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  large  orders;  $50 

to  $60  per  ton  for  small  orders. 
No.  1  Book,  514c  to  534c  per  lb. 

No.  2  Book,  S.C.,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  large  quantities; 

$4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities. 
No.  3  Book,  M.F.,  $4.00  to  $4.25  in  large  quantities; 

$4.40  to  $4.50  in  small  quantities. 
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Writings,  5c  to  7^2^- 

Sulphite  Bond,  61/20  to  ^Vze. 

Writing  Manila,  5c. 

Colored  Posters,  4V2C  to  5i/4c  per  lb. 

Wrappings. 

Grey  Brown,  per  100  lbs.,  ear  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons 

$2.45;  2  tons,  $2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75. 
Red  Brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons, 

$3.05;  1  ton,  $3.15;  less  $3.25. 
B.  Manila,  car  lots,  2 . 85 ;  5  tons,  $2 . 95 ;  2  tons,  $3.05 ; 

1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25. 
No.  2  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons, 

$3.30;  1  ton,  $3.40;  less,  $3.50. 
No.  1  Manila,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons, 

$3.55;  1  ton,  $3.65;  less  $3.75. 
Kraft,  $3.75  to  $5.00. 

Fibre,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1 

ton,  $3.65;  less,  $3.75. 
Fibre,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Manila,  B.,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

On  large  orders  to  the  jobbing  trade  some  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  10  p«r  cent  off  the  above  prices  on 
wrapping. 

Pulp. 

Sulphite  feasy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton. 
News  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton. 
Bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton. 
Kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4.00. 

Ground  wood,  $20  to  $23,  delivered  in  United  States. 
States. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

(Special  to  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 

New  York,  June  12,  1915. 

Buying  in  ground  wood  is  practically  at  a  stand- 
still at  present.  Copious  rains  in  and  around  the 
manufacturing  centres  during  the  interval,  has  en- 
abled manufacturers  to  grind  all  the  pulp  they  re- 
quire. This  naturally  is  very  good  for  the  consuming 
manufacturer,  but  the  grinders  who  manufacture  pulp 
for  sale  only  are  being  hard  hit.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
accumulations  are  increasing  daily,  and  supplies  on 
hand  at  the  consuming  points  are  said  to  be  fairly 
heavy.  Just  what  the  outcome  will  be  cannot  be  de- 
termined for  another  month,  but  it  is  the  common  be- 
lief that  the  seller  will  soon  have  his  day,  and  that 
when  the  time  comes  he  will  not  only  have  a  very 
good  quantity  on  hand,  but  will  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
mand very  good  prices.  Movement  at  present  is  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  contract  withdrawals.  Though 
sellers  are  asking  $16.50  for  the  No.  1  grade  and  $14.50 
for  the  No.  2  grade,  at  the  mill,  no  sales  of  import- 
ance have  been  reported  in  any  quarter  during  the 
past  ten  days.  Several  dealers  in  their  attempt  to  move 
stocks  are  reported  to  have  greatly  shaded  prices,  but 
no  authentic  information  can  be  had  along  this  line. 

The  undertone  of  the  chemical  pulp  market  is  grad- 
ually growing  stronger.  The  suspension  of  traffic  be- 
tween certain  points  in  Scandinavia  and  England  is 
having  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  market,  both  here 
and  in  Europe.  Consumers  in  this  country  are  very 
much  interested  in  how  the  market  will  turn,  and  are 
watching  it  carefully.  The  fact  that  local  importers 
reported  during  the  past  week  as  having  received  more 
inquiries  than  any  corresponding  period  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  leads  one  to  believe  that  they  are  feel- 


ing out  the  market  very  carefully.  As  far  as  actual 
sales  are  concerned,  however,  business  has  been  very 
poor.  Importers  are  still  holding  up  their  prices, 
but  the  American  consumer  seems  to  be  of  the  belief 
that  now  that  England  is  cut  off  from  receiving  Scan- 
dinavian pulp,  there  will  be  heavy  supplies  on  hand, 
with  practically  no  outlet  except  the  United  States. 
This  being  the  case,  the  supply  will  be  greater  than  the 
demand,  and  consumers  by  continually  holding  off  will 
be  in  a  position  to  force  prices  down.  Though  the 
foregoing  applies  chiefly  to  Unbleached  Sulphite,  the 
situation  is  equally  as  true  with  the  Bleached  grades. 
Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulps  are  inclined  to  be  weak  and 
unattractive  as  far  as  movement  is  concerned.  Prices 
are  too  high  to  interest  the  consumers,  who  in  most 
cases,  say  they  have  ample  stocks  on  hand  to  tide 
them  over  for  a  number  of  months  to  come. 

Waste  paper  stocks  are  probably  the  most  uninterest- 
ing in  the  line  of  paper  makers'  materials.  Old  waste 
papers  are  decidedly  quiet  and  inactive.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  local  dealers  have  such  heavy  supplies  on  hand 
at  present  that  they  virtually  have  to  force  them  on 
to  the  consumer,  and  at  prices  that  are  far  below  the 
current  market  price.  It  is  the  common  belief  that 
most  packers  are  losing  money — in  any  event,  very 
few  are  making  any.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  just 
how  long  the  present  conditions  will  last,  but  no  one 
sees  any  clearing  until  the  fall.  Rag  stocks,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  are  little  better  off.  Mills  seem  to 
have  a  pretty  good  supply  on  hand  at  present,  and 
when  they  do  buy  supplies  it  is  only  for  their  imme- 
diate needs.  Domestic  stocks  are  very  weak  in  price, 
and  many  sales  are  being  made  at  ridiculously  low 
prices.  Gunny  bagging  is  holding  up  remarkably  well, 
considering  the  situation  in  the  other  supplies.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  prices  are  not  only  being  maintained, 
but  in  some  cases  are  being  substantially  advanced. 
This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  scarcity  now  prevailing. 

There  has  been  practically  no  change  in  the  local  pa- 
per market  during  the  past  fortnight.  As  reported  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  the  sit- 
uation is  very  poor  indeed,  and  prices  in  almost  every 
line  are  subject  to  drastic  cutting  at  times  when  com- 
petition is  most  keen.  Paper  manufacturers  visiting 
the  local  trade  during  the  past  week  stated,  in  an 
interview  with  your  representative,  that  though  their 
mills  were  being  kept  in  operation,  they  were  running 
on  a  very  unsatisfactory,  and  in  many  cases,  unpro- 
fitable basis.  This  condition  is  being  greatly  empha- 
sised by  the  fact  that  local  jobbers,  who  have  always 
been  the  optimistic  light  in  the  trade,  have  been  com- 
plaining of  the  poor  business  and  the  great  depression. 
A  careful  survey  of  the  position  of  the  various  grades 
of  paper  to-day,  reveals  the  fact  that  newsprint  is  the 
only  grade  that  has  shown  any  improvement  during  the 
past  fortnight.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  several  of 
the  larger  mills  in  this  country  have  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  those  in  Canada  and  withdrawn  their 
prices.  The  market  has  consequently  shown  some  signs 
of  strengthening.  Competiton  is  less  keen  and  manu- 
facturers now  believe  that,  they  will  sooner  or  later 
be  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  much  higher  standard 
of  price.  Though  side  run  news  is  quiet  in  demand, 
values  are  being  upheld.  The  keen  competition  in 
tissues  noted  two  weeks  ago  still  prevails.  All  grades 
are  selling  greatly  below  the  cost  of  production,  and 
every  indication  points  to  the  belief  that  the  situation 
will  remain  unchanged  throughout  the  summer  months. 
It  is  talked  of  in  the  trade  that  several  of  the  larger 
mills  are  considering  the  advisability  of  closing  down 
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completely.  This  would  naturally  take  a  large  ton- 
nage off  the  market,  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  manu- 
facturers would  "get  together"  and  ag^-ee  to  sell  only 
at  a  profit,  the  market  would  shortly  rebound  to  its 
former  firm  position.  The!  Fibre  and  Manila  market  is 
little  different  than  the  Tissue  market.  Prices  in  both 
grades  continue  to  be  shaded  and  slashed  whenever 
there  is  any  business  in  'Sight.  Though  Kraft  papers 
ai'e  moving  in  a  small  way  only,  the  manufacturers 
are  in  a  much  better  position  than  those  making  other 
grades  of  paper.  Book  papers  are  feeling  the  effect  of 
the  present  depression,  and  buying  is  very  light.  Va- 
lues, nevertheless  are  being  well  maintained,  and  the 
situation  shows  more  prospects  for  fall  improvement 
than  it  did  a  month  ago.  Box  boards  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  also  quiet  and  inactive,  but  there  has  been  no 
change  noted  in  the  prevailing  price  schedule.  Mar- 
ket quotations  in  all  lines  are  more  or  less  nominal.  The 
subjoined  figures  represent  the  average  prices,  but 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  criterion. 

Pulps. 

Ground  Wood,  No.  1,  $16  to  $17,  delivered. 
Ground  Wood,  No.  2,  $14.50  to  $15.50,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,  dom.,  2.20c  to  2.75c,  delivered. 
Unbleached  Sulphite,    impt.,  1.75c  to  1.95c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  domestic,  3c  to  3.40c,  delivered. 
Bleached  Sulphite,  impt.,  2.60  to  2.90,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Easy  Bleaching,  impt.,  2.15e  to  2.20c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Unbleached  sulphate,  impt.  1.80c  to  2c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Bleached  sulphate,  impt.,  2.75c  to  2.85c,  ex  dock,  N.Y. 
Kraft  Pulp,  1.85c  to  1.95c,  ex  dock.  New  York. 

Paper. 

News,  Rolls,  transient  business,  $2.10  to 


News,  Rolls,  contract  renewals,  $2.00  to  .$2.10,  f.o.b. 

News,  side  runs,  $2.00  to  $2.05,  f.o.b. 

News,  Sheets,  $2.20  to  $2.35,  f.o.b. 

Book  papers,  car  lots,  S.  &  S.C.,  $44.00  to  $44.50,  f.o.b. 

Writing  paper,  extra  superfine,  IS^^c  to  17c,  del.  east 

of  Miss.  Riyer. 
Writing  paper,  superfine,  11c  to  13c,  del.  east  Miss  R. 
Writing  paper.  No.  1,  fine,  9c,  del  east  Miss.  River. 
Writing  paper,  No.  2,  fine,  8c  del.  east  Miss  River. 
Writing  paper,  engine  sized,  5c  to  8c,  east  Miss.  R. 
Bond  paper,  5c  to  24c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Ledger  paper,5c  to  25c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  R. 
Linen  paper,  8c  to  18c,  delivered  east  of  Miss.  River. 
Manila  jute,  4%c  to  5c,  delivered. 
Manila,  wood,  2.30  to  3c,  delivered. 
Kraft,  No.  1,  (dom.)  $3.60  to  $3.75,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  No.  2,  (dom.)  $3.35  to  $3.50,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Kraft,  imported,  3.95c  to  4c,  ex  dock.  New  York. 
Boxboards,  news,  $23  to  $26  per  ton,  delivered. 
Wood  pulp  board,  $40  to  $42 . 50  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,  straw,  $21  to  $24  per  ton,  delivered. 
Boxboards,    chip,  $22  to  $25  per  ton,  delivered. 
Tissue,  fourdrinier,  50c  f.o.b.  New  York. 
Tissue,  white,  cylinder,  40c  to  42^20,  f.o.b.  New  York. 


.15,  f.o.b. 


The  decision  has  been  reached  by  thoughtful  men, 
after  giving  careful  study  and  thought  to  the  matter, 
that  the  only  way  to  effectively  handle  the  State-owned 
lands  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills  is  to  place 
them  under  a  Constitutional  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. This  large  area  would  not  only  secure  large  re- 
turns to  the  State  from  the  forest  product,  but  would 
provide  tremendous  water  reservoir,  and  recreation 
ground  for  the  people  of  the  State. 


HUGH  R.  BLETHEN 

21  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
For  Paper  «^  and  Pulp  Mills 


TRAVELING  CRANES 
OVERHEAD  TRAMwAY  SYSTEMS 
TROLLEYS%d!CHAIN  HOISTS 


Air  Compressors — Air  Hoists 
Electric  Hoists 
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I  Cable  Addreic  "Kaolin,  Manchester,"  A. B.C.  Code*  4th &  5th  Edition  | 

* 
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MANCHESTER 


I  CHINA  CLAY  CO.  f 

I  t 

I       JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  Manager  4  St.  Anne'*  Square  t 

I     MANCHESTER,         -         ENGLAND  | 

^  MINES — Ruddle,  Bojea,  Colchester,  South  Ninestonea  ^ 
^  Tronance,    St.  Austen,    Cornwall.  ^ 

♦  CONTRACTORS  TO  H.M.  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  ♦ 

jt  Canadian  Representatives — C.  A.  Meincks  &  Co.,  222  Coristine  Bids.  ? 
X  MONTREAL  Z 
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A.  Klipstein  &  Co.| 

LIMITED  t 

MONTREAL,   CANADA  | 


Colors,  Dyestuffs  and  Chemicals 

For  Paper  Makers 

SULPHATE  ALUMINA 
I         CHINA  CLAY 

I  Casein,  Soda  Ash, Bleaching  Powder 

I  VEGETABLE  TALLOW 

*  For  Preventing  Foaml 

f  AURAMINE  NEWS  BLUE 
t       VICTORIA  BLUE 

BISMARCK  BROWN 


Shades  promptly  matched  in  our  Laboratory 
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Laurentide  Company,  Limited 


MILLS    AT  GRAND 
MERE,  Que. 


General  Sales  Office: 

71  CANADA  LIFE  BUILDING, 
MONTREAL 


■MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


Ground  Wood  Pulp       Newsprint  Paper 
Sulphite  Pulp  Pulp  Board 


LONDON  OFFICE: 

CANADIAN  BOARD  AND  PAPER  COMPANY 

WINDSOR   HOUSE,    KINGSWAY,  W.C. 


o<  >o< 
o<  >o^ 


ENDURANCE 


We  submitted  a  FAIRBANKS 
VALVE  to  a  test  of  25,000 
operations  —  opening  and  closing. 
The  steam  pressure  was  100  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

At  the  end  of  the  test  the  valve 
held  steam  as  well  as  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  remarkable  efficiency  is  due  to 
the  BAKELITE  DISC  in  our 
valve.  This  disc  wears  for  years,  and 
absolutely  seals  the  valve  opening. 


ALWAYS  SPECIFY 


FAIRBANKS  VALVES 


WITH 
THE 


BAKELITE  DISC 


THE  CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS -MORSE  COMPANY  LIMITED 


ST.  JOHN      QUEBEC      MONTREAL     OTTAWA      TORONTO      HAMILTON     WINNIPEG    SASKATOON  CALGARY 

VANCOUVER  VICTORIA 


m 


IMIPhBIE 


■Illili 


PULP   AND   PAPER  MAGAZINE 


ENGLISH 
PULP  STONES 


FROM 


OUR  OWN  QUARRIES 
Machined  and  Fitted 

at  our 

MONTREAL  WORKS 

Prince   and   Brennan  Streets 


LOMBARD  &  COMPANY 

236-238  A  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PORRITTS  &  SPENCER 

LIMITED 

Joseph  Porritt  &  Sons 


Porritt  Bros. 
&  Austins 


Felts, 


&c. 


Samuel 

Porritt 
&  Sons 

Felts, 

&c. 


J.  H.  Spencer  &  Son 


FELTS,  BLANKETS,  etc. 

Mechanical  Cloths 


Makers  and  Weavers  of 
every    description  of 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 
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BEATER  BARS 


BED  PLATES 


* 'ARGUS" 

High  Speed 

and 
Carbon  Tool 
STEELS 
for 

all  purposes 


ARGUS 


KNIVES 

of  all 
descriptions 
for 

PAPER  AND 
WOOD  PULP 
MILLS 


"JORDAN"  FILLINGS 

''DELVIO^'  MINING  STEEL 

Crookes^  Roberts  &  Co. 

ARGUS  WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD        -  England 

ARTHUR  P.  TIPPET  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 
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PULP    AND    PAPER  MAGAZINE 

INDEX  TO  MILL  SUPPLIES 

This  Directory  Is  published  to  facilitate  the  work  of  our  readers,  in  the  mills.  If  the  information  sought  m  uoi 
found,  an  invitation  is  extended  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  will  gladly  be  of  all  assistance  possible 


Air  Compressors 

Bletben,  Hugh  R.,  New  York 

Smart- Turuer  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Air  Hoists 

Blethen,  Hugh  R..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Onl. 
Ba£s. 

Smart- Woods  Ltd  ,  Montreal.  Que. 
Barkers 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  Vork  City 
Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage.  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro.  Can. 
Jenckcs  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Waterous  Engine.  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can. 
Valley  Iron  Works.  Appleton,  Wis. 
Voith.  J.  M.  Co..  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Beaters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co..  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Mach.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Emerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Jones,  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Tipprt  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Beltlnit 

Can.  Fairbanks- Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Out. 

Dominion  Belting  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 

Reddaway,  F.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 
Bleachinit  Powders 

Brunner,  Mond  Si  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kllpstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal.  Can. 

Winn  &  Holland.  Montreal,  Can. 
Bleaching  Machinery 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Blowers 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Boilers 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Brass  Wire  Clotli,  Fourdrlaier  Wires 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Mfg.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Christie,  Geo.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow.  Scotland. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can. 

Taylor,  James,  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  Can. 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

United  Wire  Works,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Westbyc,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Cable  Conveyors 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Calender  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  1*3  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Farrel   Foundry  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Carriers 

Norihern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Causticisind.  Systems 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Chain  Crane 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  On). 
Chain  Blocks 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y 
Chain  Converors 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Chain  Drives  (Silent  and  Steel  Roller) 

Jones  and  Glassco.  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Change  Speed  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco.  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 
Chemicals,  Colors.  Etc. 

Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Kllpstein,  A.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Tippet  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can.. 

Wtlton-Paterson  Co..  Board  of  Trade  BIdg.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Winn  b  Holland,  Montreal.  Can. 
China  Clay 

China  Clay  Co.,  Manchester,  England 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co.,  St.  Peter  Street,  Montreal.  Can. 

Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  BIdg.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Chlppars 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Chip  Disintegrators 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Chin  Screens 

Bezner,  Albert  Machine  Works,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Boving  fi  Co  ,  ef  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthaic  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont 
Clutches 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited.  Brantford.  Ont. 
Cranes 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B«viaf  li  C*.  •(  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

HavUUa,  Wn.  C«.,  Ltd..  PeUrbM:*.  Can. 


Northern  Crane  Works,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Smart-Turner  Mach.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 
Cranes — Hand  Power 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Cranes — Overhead  Traveillnii 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co..  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto  Ont. 

Northern  Crane  Works,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Conveying  Machinery 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co..  Chicago,  III. 

Dodge  MIg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Jeffrey  Mig   Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Northern  Crane  Works.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont 
Couch  Rolls 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sherbrooke  Mach  Co    Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Branttord,  Ont 
Counter  Shaft  Fixtures 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co  ,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son,  Co,,  Chicago. 
Couplings 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
The  Waterons  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
H,  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago. 
Cut  Gears 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building.  Montreal 

The  Watereus  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont 
H.  W.  Caidwelli&  Son  Co.,  Chicago. 
Cutters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edidburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  Si  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chamljers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Cylinders 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,    Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke.  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont 
Cylinder  Covers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  Si  Sons.  Ltd..  St.  Henry.  Montreal.  Que 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont" 
Cylinder  Moulds 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162,  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que, 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Cylinder  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa  Ont 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont 
Dandy  Rolls 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Ottawa  Om 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Johnson  Si  Sons,  C.  H.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can 

Marshall,  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng 
Digester  Halai 

Boving  Si  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Preston's  Digester  Lining  Co.,  Radcliffe,  Eng. 

Process  Engineers," Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Eng.  Si  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Digesters 

Boving  Si  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Digester  Gauges 

SchaeScr  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Drainer  Bottoms 

Sncll,  Samuel,  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Dryers 

Bertram  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  Si  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  On«. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Supplies 

Forman,  John.  248  Craig  Street  W..  Montreal 
Engines 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont 
Evaporators 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Scott,  Ernest  Si  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Exhausters 

The  Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que 
Experimental  Machinery 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall,  T.  J.  Si  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 

Process  Enginners  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington,  Del. 
Exporters 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 
Felts 

Ayers,  Ltd.,  Lachute  Mills,  Que. 
Bates  Si  Innes,  Ltd..  Carlcton  Place,  Ont. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Huyck,  F.  C,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  Si  Sons.  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Can 
Penmans,  Ltd.  St.  Hyacinthe,  Can. 
Porritt,  Joseph  &  Sons,  -Manchester.  Ens 
Spencer,  j.  H.  Si  Sons,  Bury,  England.. 
"Tippett  Artbu  iP.  &  Co.,  Montrea  Can 
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Filters 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Norwood  EnEineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cowaiiao  ■ne,  H.i.' 

Pu»ey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington.  Del. 
Friction  Hoists 

GUns  Falls  Mach.  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Voith,  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.V. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago. 
Gauftas 

Schaefler  &  Budenberg, Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Generators  and  Transformers 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Siemens  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Grinders 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  On 

Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage.  N.Y. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Hellcoid  Conveyor 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co..  Chicago. 
Hoists. 

Blethen.  Hugh  R.,  New  Yotk,  N.Y.  • 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto.  Ont 

NortbernCrane  Works  Limited,  Walkerville,  Ont 
Hoists — Chain  Electric  and  Pneumatic 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Iron  Pulleys 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford  Ont. 
Jordan  Engines 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont 

Jones,  E.  D.  &  Co..  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Canada. 
Knives  ^ 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 

The  Waterous  Eagine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Crookes,  Roberts  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  Eng. 

Hay,  Peter,  Knife  Co.,  Gait,  Can. 

Tippet,  A.  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
i^oller&angs 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boviug  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Out 
Chainbers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Wilmington.  Del. 
Layinfl  Machines 

Cnarobers,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Collis  &  Sons,  J  ,  London,  Eng. 
Paper  Stocii,  Etc. 

Hough,  K..  London.  England. 

PuUan.  E..  490  Adelaide  Street.  W..  Toronto,  Can. 
Paper  and  Pulp  Machinery 

Bcloit  Iron  Works,  Beloit.  Wis. 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  Bury.  England. 

Bertram,  James  &  Son.  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bertram  s,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Black-Clawson  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Boving  &  Co..  ot  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 

Canadian  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co..  Ltd.,  Montrea,. 

Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage.  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street.  Toronto,  Can. 

Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co..  Lawrence.  Mass. 

Farrel    Foundrv  &  Mach.  Co..  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Green  Bay  Barker  Co..  Green  Bay.  Wis. 

Hamilton.  Wm..  Co..  Peterboro,  Can. 

Harmon  Machine  Co..  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Tones,  E.  D.  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Johnson.  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Marx,  1.  %  Co.  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Moore  &  White  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey-Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice,  Barton  &  Fales    Worcester,  Mass. 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works,  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co..  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Can.  , 

Smith,  S.  Morgan,  Co.,  York.  Pa. 

Stebblns  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Watertown.  N.Y. 

TiconderoRS  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y 

Valley  Iron  Works,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Voith.  J.  M.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Walmslcy.  Chas.  &  Co.,  Bury,  Eng. 

Waterous  Eneine  Works  Co^  Ltd.,  Brantford.  Can 

Wtstbyc,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Paver  Machine  Tachomoters 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont- 

SchacHcr  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Paper  Taster  _ 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Marshall.  T.  J.  &  Co.,  Stoke  Newington,  London.  England 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pneumatic  Thickeners 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

''"'BVvlng  *  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Can   Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Chamber*  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Pneumatic  Chain  Blocks 

Morris,  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

*''**Bertrsms  Ltd..  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  162  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Process  Engineers  Limited,  Montreal,  Can. 

Pui<vy  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Pulp  Stones      „  „ 

Lombard  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stancllffa  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.,  Darley  Dale,  England. 


rumjpa 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Soving  &  Co..  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 
Canadian  Allis-Cbalmers.  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Cnavharh  t,td..  162  Bav  Street,  Toronto. 
Dillon  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Maas. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Peterboro.  Can. 
Lawrence  Machine  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Co.,  Lawrence.  Mass. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington.  Del. 
Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  Vork,  N.Y 

The  Wateious  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Recording  Gauges 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Recording  Thermometers 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 
Kefiners 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

Marx,  J.  &  Co.,  London,  E.C.,  England. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Rice.  Barton  &  Falls  Mach.  &  Iron  Co..  Worcester.  Ma 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  F.ngine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Rope,  Cotton  and  Manila 

Jones  and  Glassco,  St.  Nicholas  Building,  Montreal 
Rope  Wheels 

Dodge  Mtg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co  ,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

H.  W  Caldwell  &  Son  Co..  Chicago. 
Rosin  Size 

Fox,  Stockell  &  Co.,  London.  Eng. 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Vera  Chemical  Co.,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wilson-Paterson  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg  ,  Montreal,  Can. 
Rosin  Size  Boilers  and  Dissolvers 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.  Montreal,  Can. 
Rotary  Sulphur  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waterto»n,  N 
Runways — Hand  operated 

Morris,  Herbert,  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Save- Alls 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Can. 
Screen  Plates 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  L  mited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Screens  * 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Bezner,  Albert,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Glens  Falls  Mach.  Wks.,  Glens  Falls,  N  Y 

Harmon  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Johnson,  Chas.,  St.  Henry,  Que. 

Marx  &  Co.,  J.,  London,  England. 

Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Sherbrooke  Mach.  Co..  Ltd  .  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Tippet  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Cau. 

Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd..  Brantford.  Can 

Westbye,  P.  P.,  Peterboro,  Can. 
Slitters  and  Re- Winders 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Cameron  Machine  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chambers  Ltd  ,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 

Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works,  Ticonderoga.  N.Y. 
Smelting  Furnaces 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont 
Sprockets 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Split  Pulleys — Wood  and  Steel 

Dodge  Mtg.  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto  and  Montreal 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Spiral  Conveyor 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Straw  Cutters* 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Straw  Dusters 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Stra^  Digesters  ,    ^  _ 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Strawboard  Making  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canadn,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chambers  Ltd.,  152  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Steam  Regulator 

Pickles,  W.  F.,  BucklanrI,  Conn. 
Stuff  Chests  „      ....    J  .  . 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont. 

The  Waterous  Engine, Works^Co,.  Limited  Brantford,  Ont. 

Suction  Couch 

Process  Engineers  Ltd..  Montreal.  Can. 
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ulphite  Mill  Equipment 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 

Proce»s  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can.  „,  .    .  v 

Stebbins  Engineeringand  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertowii,  N.Y 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Sulphate  Mill  Equipment  .    ,   ^       .     ^  . 

Boving  *t  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Process  Engineers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
The  Watrous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Sulphur  _  „,  „    ,  vr 

Union  Sulphur  Go.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Sulphur  Burner*  .  .    .    .   ^       ^     ^  ^ 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co.,  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y 
Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co.  Watertown.  N.Y 
Tachometers  (Hand  and  Stationary) 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.Toronto,  Ont. 
Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

^""Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Wm  .  Co.,  Peterboro.  Can. 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que.  ^  » 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 

Thermometers  „  „ 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Transmission  Machinery  . 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto 
Canadian  Allis-Chalmers,  Limited.  Toronto 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto  and  Montreal 
lones  &  Glassco.  Montreal,  Can.   .    .     .  _,  .  ^  » 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford.  Ont. 

Transmission  Rope  _  ,  ,«    .  i 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto  and  Montreal  ,  .  , 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Traveling  Cranes 

Blethen.  Hugh  R..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smart  Turner  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Trolleys 

Blethen,  Hugh  R.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Smart-Turher  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Morris.  Herbert.  Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Northern  Crane  Works.  Walkerville,  Ont. 
Turbine* 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada.  Toronto.  Ont. 

Canadian  Allis  Chalmers,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 

Smith.  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York.  Pa. 

Voith.  J.  M.  Co.,  Inc.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Volth,  J.  M.,  Wurtemberg.  Germany. 
Water  Wheels 

Boving  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Allis-Chalmers.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hamilton.  Wm.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterboro.  Can. 

Smith,  S.  Morgan  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

Volth,  J.  M.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Wire  Cloth  for  Paper  Machines 

Chambers,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Christie.  Geo..  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 

Johnson,  C.  H.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal,  Que 

Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Can. 

Taylor,  J.  A.,  Montreal,  Can. 

United  Wire  Works.  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Westbye.  P.  P..  Peterboro.  Can. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Waste 

Hough,  R.,  London,  England. 
Wet  Machines 

Bertrams  Ltd..  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Boving  &  Co.,  of^Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Carthage  Machine  Co..  Carthage,  N.Y. 
Chambers  Ltd..  152  Bay  Street.  Toronto. 
Glens  Falls  Machine  Works.  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Co.,  Peterboro.  Can. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada,' Ltd.,  Cowansville.  P.Q. 
Process  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,'  Del. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 
Voith,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford  Ont. 
Wood  Preparing  Machinery 

Bezner,  Albert.  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  PRODUCTS 

This  aims  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  products  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  who  are  urged  to  send  us  iists  of 
brands  and  watermarks,  as  well  as  the  headings  under  which  they  wish  to  be  indexed.  Buyers  who  cannot  meet  thHr 
requirements  from  this  list,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the  mills,  and  will 
gladly  furnish  full  information. 

PULP  MILLS 


Ground  Wood  Pulp 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Fall*.  Nei 

foundland.  „      „.      ,  .       r-  tt  r\ 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brompton  and  E.  Angus,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa,  Ont, 
Bronson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa.  Ont. 
Campbell  Lumber  Co.,  Weymouth.  N.S. 
Canada  Paper  Coj  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Chlcoutiml  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutimi,  Que. 


Davy,  James.  Thorold.  Ont 
Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B    "  " 


Ltd.i  Hull.  Que. 


Foley-RiVger  Pulp  &  ^^>er  'Co.7  Lt^.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Ford,  J.  £  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 
lacques-Cartier  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Montreal, 
jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere.  Que. 
Lake  Megantic  Pulp  Co.,  Lake  Megantic,  Que. 
Laurenticfe  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
MacLaren  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  James,  Buckingham,  Que. 
McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que 
Nlcolet  Falls  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  Nicol.et  Falls,  Que. 
North  Shore  Power,  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Clarke  City. 
Northumberland  Pulp  Co..  Campbellford,  Ont. 
Ontario  Paper  Company,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  B.C. 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Kenogami.  Que 
Price-Porritt  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Rimouski.  Que. 
Reed   A.  E.  &  Co..  (Nffdj.  Ltd..  Bishop's  Falls.  Nfld. 
River-du-Loup  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fraserville,  Que. 


SoucT.  F.  Florentine,  Old  Lake  Road,  Que 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Unl. 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Cape  Madeleine,  Qua. 

Kraft 

Brompton  Pulp  &  ^^E!^^  Co.,  Ba*t  Angus,  Que. 

Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.,  Dryden,  Ont. 

Quebec  and  St.  Maurice  Industrial  Co.,  La  Tuque,  Que. 

Wayagaraack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  River*,  Qu*. 

Soda  Fibre 

Canada  Paper  Co^  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sulphite  Fibre 

Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  haiti,  New- 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 
British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver'  ti.C. 
Booth.  J.  R..  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Donnacona  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona.  Que. 
Edward  Partington  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John,  N.B. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  ll.C. 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


PAPER  MILLS 


Ont. 


Que. 


Eddy,  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull.  P.  Q. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton, 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf.  »         .  , 

Wilton,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  61  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal. 

Binder*'  Board 

McArthur.  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal. 

Blotting 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal. 

Bond 

Canada    Paper    Co..    Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mill*.  Ltd..  Montreal  &  Beauhar«ois, 


Que 


Klnleith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharine*.  Ont. 

RoUand  Paper  Co.,  St.  Jerome,    Que.,   Mount  Rolland.  Que  »n4 

Montreal,  Que.  s^"^  i 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co^  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


•«k  «nd  Litho 


Canada   Paper  Co.,   Ltd.,  Montreal 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.  ,Ltd.,  Hull,  Que 
Kinleith  Pajper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co..  Cornwall,  Ont. 
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Bristol 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal  &  Toronto. 


Kraft 


Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd..  East  AnK^=.  Que. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Dryden  Timber  and  Power  Co.  Ltd.,  Dryden,  Ont. 
WayagamacK  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Que. 


BuUdine  and  Sbaathlna 

Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 
British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fibre  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Eastern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basil,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  and  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Campbelllord.  Ont. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

jonquiere  Pulp  Co.  Ltd.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 

Ford,  R.  &  Son,  Port  Neuf.  Que. 

Lauri»ntide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Cardboard  Specials 


Ont. 


Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquiere,  Que. 
Macleod  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
Canada  Paper  Co.,  Windsor  Mills,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  K.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Eddy,  E.  B.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 
Laurentide  Co.  Ltd.,  Canada  Life  Building.  Montreal, 


Carpet  Lining 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  S  t  Basile,  Que 
Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf  Station,  Que. 
Montreal  Paper  Co.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 
Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd., 
Western  Paper  Milts.  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Que. 


Campbelllord.  Ont, 


Coated 


Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Georgetown  Coating  Mills,  Ltd.,  Georgetown,  Ont. 

National  Paper  Co.,  Valley  field.  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Corrugated  Paper 

Laiier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Belleville, 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto, 


Leather  Frlctton  Board 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co..  Montreal.  Que. 


News 


Anglo- Newfoundland   Development  Co.,  Ltd.    Grand   Falls,  New 
foundland. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Shawlnigan  Falls,  Que. 
Booth,  J.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  "Canada  Brand." 
Crabtree  and  Son,  Edwin  Crabtree  Mills,  Quebec 
Donnacona  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Donnacona,  Que. 
Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Frances.  Ont. 

Laurentide  Co..  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Powell  River  Co.  LtA' ,  Powell  River,  B.C. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  Ont. 


Roofing 


Ont. 


Bird,  F.  W.  &  Son.  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Baaile,  Que 

Ford,  Joseph  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Ford.  Rowland  and  Son,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co..  St.  Bazile.  Que. 

Walker,  J.  R.  &  Co..  36  Common.  Montreal,  Que. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Straw  Board 

Eastern  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  St.  Basile,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Lazier  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  Belleville. 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd..  Merritton.  Ont. 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co..  Montreal,  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co..  Campbellford.  Ont, 
Trent  River  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Frankford.  Ont. 
Trent  Valley  Paper  Mills.  Glenmiller.  Ont. 


CoTer 


Canada   Paper  Co.,  Ltd..   Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B.  Ltd..  Hull.  Que. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Ritchie  &  Ramsay.  Toronto.  Ont. 


Tag 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 
Eddy.  The  E.  B.  Co..  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 
J.  R.  Booth.  Ottawa.  Ont. 


BnTelope 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Kinleith  Paper  Co..  Ltd.  St.  Catherines.  Ont 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co^  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont 

Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co..  Cornwall.  Ont. 


Tissue  and  Toilet 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. 

Garden  City  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  St.  Catharines.  Ont. 

Interlake  Tissue  Mills.  Ltd.,  Merritton.  Ont. 

Wilson,  J.  C.  Ltd..  81  St.  Alexander  Street.  Montreal.  Que 


Felts 


Bird,  F.  W.  &  Sons.  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Pont  Rouge,  Que. 

Eastern  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  St.  Basile.  Que 

McArthur,  A.  &  Co..  Montreal.  Que. 

Ford.  J.  &  Co..  Port  Neuf.  Que. 

Ford.  R.  &  Son.  Port  Neuf  Station.  Que. 

Montreal  Paper  Co..  St.  Basile.  Que. 

Northumberland  Paper  &  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Campbellford. 
Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  B.C. 


Fibre 

Canada  Paper. Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Dominion  Paper  Co.,    Montreal.  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd..  Merritton,  Ont. 
McArthur.  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Merritton,  Ont 
Strathcona  Paper  Co.,  Strathcona,  Ont. 
Wilson,  Ltd.,  J.  C,  Montreal,  Que. 

Fibre  Board  Boxes 

Hinne  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 

Flour  Sacks 

Eddy  Co..  The  E.  B..  Ltd.,  Hull.  Que. 
Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton.  Ont. 
Wilson.  J.  C,  Ltd..  61  St.  Alexander  Street.  Montreal. 


Glazed 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont. 


Hanging 

Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merritton,  Ont. 

McArthur,  Alex.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Wall  Board 

Beaver  Co..  Ltd..  Beaverdale,  Que. 

Bishoprick  Wallboard  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


Wood  Board 

Beaver  Co.  Ltd.,  Thorold,  Ont. 
Booth,  J.  R.  Ottawa. 

Brompton  Pulp  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B..  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd..  Grand  Mere.  Que. 

Northumberland  Pajjer  &  Electric  Co..  Campbelllord,  Om,. 

McLeod  Pulp  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.S. 

Western  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  B.C. 

Wilson.  J  C.,  Ltd.,  61  St.  Alexander  St..  Montreal  Que 


Wrapping 

Booth.  J.  R..  Ottawa.  Ont. 

Canada  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

Dominion  Paper  Co.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Don  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Eddy  Co.,  The  E.  B.,  Ltd..  Hull,  Que. 

Ford,  J.  &  Co.,  Port  Neuf,  Out. 

Ford,  Rowland,  Port  Neuf,  Que. 

Gore  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Dundas,  Ont. 

ionquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jonquiere.  Que. 
aurentide  Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere,  Que. 
Canada  Paper  Co..  Monreal  and  Toronto. 
See  alto  Kraft. 

Writing 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Ltd..  Bcaui:«rnols.  Que. 

Kinleith  Paper  Co..  St.  Catherines.  Ont. 

RoUand  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Toronto  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF 
ONTARIO 


is  rich  in  timber,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resources. 

Ontario  has  large  areas  of  White  Pine  and  other  valuable  timbers,  her  timber 
products  last  year  representing  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  Canada. 

Ontario  has  pulpwood  areas  practically  illimitable,  and  offers  a  great  field  for 
those  desirous  of  embarking  in  the  pulp  and  paper-making  industry. 

Ontario  has  innumerable  waterfalls  capable  of  supplying  power  for  all  manu- 
facturing purposes,  which  are  obtainable  on  reasonable  terms,  subject  to  develop- 
ment. 

Ontario  has  large  puip  and  paper  mills  in  operation  at  Ottawa,  Sturgeon  Falls, 
Spanish  River  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Dryden  and  large  plants  are  under  construction 
at  Abitibi  on  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and  Fort  Frances  on 
the  Rainy  River. 

Ontario  is  traversed  East  and  West  by  three  great  transcontinental  railways, 
and  North  and  South  by  three  others. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  Ontario's  great  resources  and  the  advantages  offered 
for  large  wood-using  industries  apply  to 

Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst 

Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 

Toronto 
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Paper  Mill  Agents  and 

Caliiary,  Alta. 

Davis,  W.  D.  &  Co.,  3rd  Street.  W..  and  7th  Avenue. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co..  Ltd. 

Tee*  &  Pertse. 
Bdmonton,  Alta. 

Tees  &  Persse. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co..  Ltd. 
Saskatoon,  Alta. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Vnncourer,  B.C. 

Brake.  Creedon  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  123  Cordova  R. 

Smith.  Davidson  &  Wright. 
Victoria,  B.C. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  8  Bastion. 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Reftlna,  Sask. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Winnipeg.  Man. 

Barber  &  Ellis. 

Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  143  Portage. 
Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hudson  Paper  Co. 
Kilgour  Bros. 

Martin,  John,  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  319  William. 
McAllister  &  Watts. 

McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson.  Bannatyne  and  Adelaide 
Tees  &  Persse. 

John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
St.  John,  N.B. 

SchoBeld  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  26-30  Prince  William. 
Moncton,  N.B. 

Reid.  F.  P.  &  Co. 
Halifax,  N.S. 

Eastern  Supply  &  Paper  Co.,  28  Bedford  Row. 
Latter,  N..  104 »  Windsor. 
Allen,  T.  C.  &  Co. 
New  Glasaow,  N.S. 

McGregor,  R.  &  Co. 

Kingston,  Ont. 

Hendry,  J.  A.,  875  Princess. 


Commission  Merchants 


Hamilton,  Ont. 

Buntin,  Gillies  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  John  and  Jackson. 
Powis,  A.,  64  King  E. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Barnard,  W.  R.,  374  Bank  St. 

Reid.  C.  De  Wolf. 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

Tees  &  Persse. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Barber-Ellis  Co.,  Ltd.,  71  Wellington  Street,  W. 
irown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  51  Wellington  Street,  W. 

3untin,  Reid  Co.,  13  Colborne. 

Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  112  Bay  Street. 

Ratcliffe  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fisher,  E.  W.,  215  Victoria. 

Gaine,  T.  &  Son,  124  Richmond  W. 

Gage,  W.  J.  Co.,  Ltd..  84  Spadina  Ave. 

Hodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co.,  McKinnon  Building. 

Howell,  G.  A.  Co.,  10  Wellington  E. 

Livingstone,  H.  E.  &  Co.,  80  George. 

McNairn,  J.  H.,  6  Jarvis. 

Thorne,  A.  M.  &  Co.,  45  Colborne  Street 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd.,  415  King  W. 

Waters  Bros.,  33  Front  E. 

Whyte,  Alex.,  64  Wellington  Street,  W. 

Wilkinson,  E.  H.,  Telephone  Building. 
^fontreal,  Que. 

Dawson.  W.  V.  &  Co.,  17  De  Bresoies. 
Dickinson,  John  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  216  Lemoine. 
Little,  T.  B.  &  Co.,  ?3  Cote. 

Lloyd,  Ed.,  Ltd.,  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Building 
McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson,  14  St.  Alexander. 
Reid,  C.  DeWolf,  Herald  Bldg. 
Robertson  &  Parker,  St.  Paul. 
Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son,  14  St.  Vincent. 
Smith,  Howard,  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  138  McGill 
Quebec,  Que. 

Andiews,  F.  H.  &  Son,  04  St.  Paul. 
Rolland,  J.  B.  &  Son.  36  St.  Paul. 
Foreign 

Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix,  New  York  City, 
Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Castle,  Gotheil  &  Overton,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Churchill  &  Sim.  Clements  Lane,  London,  E.G.,  Eng. 
Parsons  Trading  Co.,  1  Battery  Place,  New  York. 
•    Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co.,  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York. 
Scandinavian  American  Trading  Co.,  New  York.  N.Y. 


WANT  AND  FOR  SALE 


SUPERINTENDENT  with  extensive  experience  in 
large  and  fast  mills,  now  engaged  as  night  super- 
intendent in  large  United  States  mill,  seeks  a  new 
post  as  superintendent  or  assistant.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references. — Apply  Box  101,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine. 


specialties.  Good  mechanical  ability — Address  R.  C. 
c|o  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  45  St.  Alexander  St., 
Montreal. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of   experience   wants  position 
in  a  mill  making  news,  hangings,  book,  manilas  and 


BACKTENDER,  22,  wishes  position  on  fast  News. 
Sober  and  steady.  Left  hand  job  preferred. — 
Apply  Box  103,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Advertisers 


See  Classified  List  on  page  51 


Unpaged  advertisements  appear  in  every  other  issue 


A 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co   62 

Albertson.  D.  J   64 

Ambursen   Hydraulic  Construc- 
tion Co.  Ltd    11 

Ayers.  Ltd   oO 

B 

Bates  &  Innes   6f 

Bathurst  Lumber  Company  

Barker,  E.  R  

Becker  &  Co   62 

Beloit  Iron  Works      

Bertram,  James  &  Son,  Ltd   lu 

Bertrams,  Ltd   "/^ 

Black-Clawson  Co   oU 

Blethen,  Hugh  R   356 

Bredt,  F.  &  Co   60 

Boving  &  Co.  of  Can  ,  Ltd   » 


C 

Caldwell.  H.  W.  &  Son  Co   18 

Cameron  Machine  Co   63 

Canadian  Barker  Co.,  Ltd   6 

Canadian    Boomer   and  Boschert 

Press  Co   8 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.  357 
Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  Ltd 
Capital  Wire  Cloth  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.  63 

Carthage  Machine  Co   13 

Chambers,  Ltd  H.  67 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co   ol 

China  Clay  Co   356 

Christie  Georg>i.  Ltd   60 

Churchill  &  Sim   60 

Crookea,  Roberts  &  Co   7 

Crossley  T.  L   65 


D 

Dean  &  Son   18 

DeCew,  J.  A   65 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd   2 

Dillon  Machine  Co   16 

Dominion  Belting  Co   63 

Dominion  Pulp  Woods  Limits. . .  54 


Eaton  &  Brownell   64 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co   65 


Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co 


Glens  Falls  Machine  Works 


10 


H 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  Co.,  Ltd   14 

Hardy,  Geo.  F   64 

Harmon  Machine  Co  

Hartig,  Hugo   63 

Hay  Knife  Co.,  Peter,  Ltd  

Hersey,  Milton  Co   65 

Hooker  Electrochemical  Co   63 

Hough,  R   71 

Huyck,  F.  C,  Sons   12 


J 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co   59 

Jenckes  Machine  Co   7 

Johnson  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  C.  H....  18 

Johnson  Chas...   4 

Jones.  E.  D.  &  Sons.  Co   17 

Jones  &  Glassco   13 

*  K 

Kimball,  Herbert  S   49 

Klipstein,  A.  &  Co..  Ltd.   356 


Lauderburn,  D.  E   64 

Lawrence  Machine  Co   65 

Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd   357 

Little.  Arthur  D.,  Inc   65 

Lombard  &  Co  357 


M 

Marshall  &  Co..  Ltd..  T.  J  

Marx,  J  &  C   57 

Meincke,  G.  A.  &  Co  

Moore  &  White  Co   15 

N 

National  Paper  Co   16 

Northern  Crane  Works  Ltd .... 
Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Can.  Ltd  9 


Ontario  Pulp  Wood  Limits   56 


P 

Panzl  Digester  Lining  Co   68 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co  ... .  64 

Parsons  Trading  Co   18 

Penmans,  Limited   15 

Pickles,  W.  F   68 

Porritt  &  Son,  Joseph   60 

Prather,  H.  B   64 

Prestons   Digester    Lining  Co., 

Ltd   16 

Process  Engineers.  Ltd   65 

Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.  Ltd   61 

Pullan,  E   63 

Pulp  &  Paper  Trading  Co   03 


Quebec  &  St.  Maurice  Ind.  Co. .  68 


Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  & 

Iron  Co   2 

Riordon  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  62 

Rolland  Paper  Co.   Ltd   62 


Salomon  &  Co.,  Felix   68 

Sandy  Hill  Iron  &  Brass  Works  17 

Scandinavian  Amer.  Trading  Co  59 
Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co 

Schlick,  Leo   64 

Scott,  Ernest  &  Co   60 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co  ,  Ltd...  5 

Smart  Turner  Machine  Co   68 

Smith,  S    Morgan  Co   59 

Snell,  Samuel  Co  

Spencer,  J.  H.  &  Sons'   7 

StanclifTe  Estates  Co,,  Ltd   68 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.  64 


Taylor.  J.  A  

Ticonderoga  Machine  Works. 
Tippet,  Arthur  P.  &  Co  


U 


Union  Sulphur  Co. 


Valley  Iron  Works   50 

Vera  Chemical  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd   63 

Voith.  J.  M   12 


W 


Wallace,  Jos.  H.  &  Co   64 

Walmsley,  Charles  &  Co  ,  Ltd . .  4 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd  13 

Westbye,  P.  P   8 

Whitaker  Paper  Co   62 

Wilson-Paterson  Co  

Winn  &  Holland  
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Telephone  JJ^J  Broad  Cable  Address:  "UGERLOF  NEW  YORK" 

Scandinavian-American 
Trading  Company 

PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING  -  NEW  YORK 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOD  PULP 

OF  ALL  KINDS  AND 

PAPER  MILL  SUPPLIES 

HANS  LAGERLOF,  PRES.  •   :    '  f 


90%  Efficiency 

FROM 

Smith  Hydraulic  Turbines 


Refuse  Conveyor  with  Fire  Pit  and  Protecting  Wall 

Protect  Your  Plant 

JEFFREY 
REFUSE  CONVEYERS 

ARE  CHEAP  INSURANCE 

They  carry  your  Cuttings,  Slabs  and  Sawdust 
far  from  the  Mill  to  a  Wall  Protected  Fire  Pit 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  98-5,  which  we  know 
will  be  of  interest  to  you 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co. 

Canadian  Branch  and  Warerooms— MONTREAL 


<!> 


<!> 


ONE  OF  SEVERAL  UNITS  EACH 

900  H.P.  under  110  feet  head,  250  R.P.M. 
Now  Driving  PULP  GRINDERS 

Recent  Tests  show  Efficiencies  of  from  89%  to- over 

90%  at  Part  Gate 
TURBINES  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  FOR  HEADS 
FROM  5  FEET  TO  650  FEET 


<§> 
<§> 
<§> 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  F 


S.  Morgan  Smith  &  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
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FOURDRINIER  MACHINE  WIRES 

TO  210  INCHES  WIDE 

With  '.pecial  seams  and  edges.    Noted  for  long  life,  amooth  running,  fine  finish. 

CYLINDER  COVERS 
GEORGE  CHRISTIE,  Limited  "«ao<an^gent^»j.^.^ 

GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND  22  St.  Francois  Xarier  Street,  MONTREAL 


THE 


BLACK  -  CLAWSON 


COMPANY 


HAMILTON,  OHIO 


U.S.A. 


Build  the  PAPER  MACHINERY 
hat  reduces  the  COST,  increases 
PRODUCTION  and  produces 
PAPER  or  BOARD  of  SUPERIOR 
quality.  —  Inquire  and  let  us  tell 
you  why. 

************************************************^ 


* 
* 
* 

I 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

I 

* 


SCOTT'S  IMPROVED  RECOVERY  SYSTEMS  FOR 

SODA,  SULPHATE  &  SULPHITE 

Spent  Liquors  give  the  Maximum  Economy  and  Efficiency 


♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
♦ 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
♦ 
* 
* 


The  PRINCIPLE, 
The  CONSTRUCTION, 
The  RESULT 

IS  RIGHT 


The  DESIGN, 
The  OPERATION, 


Complete  installations  made  by  "The  Firm  With  The  Experience" 

ERNEST  SCOTT  &  CO.    Manufacturing  Engineers 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS,  .  _  _  and  G.P.O.  BOX  2803,  MONTREAL 


AYERS  LIMITED 
Lachute  Mills 
P.O. 


Established 


T 


EttablUhed  ]808 


FELTS 


TRADE  MARK 


R  EG  ISTER  ED 


FOR  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS 

JOSEPH  PORRITT  &  SONS  Ltd. 

Branch  of  Porritt  &  Spencer  Limited 

Helmshore,  Manchester,  England 

All  kinds  Woollen,  Linen  and  Cotton 
Cloths  for  Mechanical  Purposes  .  . 

Agents  for  Canada  and  United  States. 

F.  BREDT  &  CO.,  240  Water  Street 

NEW  YORK 

****************************************** 
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Montrose  Power  Plant,  Merritton,  Ont. 


St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill,  Mille  Roches,  Ont.  Barber  Coating  Mill,  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co. 

LIMITED 


General  Offices : 

TELEPHONE  BUILDING      -      -      TORONTO,  Canada 
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I  The  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Limited 

^         HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 


Milh  at 

St.  Jerome  and 

Mont  Rolland,  P.Q. 


General  Office* 

384  St.  Paul  St. 

Montreal.  P.Q. 

Makers  of 

Superfine  Linen  Record,  Earnscliffe  Linen  Bond, 
Standard    Pure    Linen,    Rolland  Parchment, 
Empire  Linen  Bond,  Crown  Linen,  Colonial  Bond, 
Provincial  Bond,  Mount  Royal  Bond. 

These  Papera  are  Standard  in  their  respective  gradet 
Samples  furnished  on  request 


<!> 


<|><s>< 


The  Riordon  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited 

Montreal 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  oj 

Sulphite  Fibre  Wood  Pulp 

IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
Capacity  -    -    -    -  50,000  tons  per  year 

Easy  Bleaching  and  Strong  Grades 


♦ 


ABITIBI  POWER  AND  PAPER 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

NUMBER  1, 
GROUNDWOOD  SPRUCE  PULP 


General  Office 


♦ 

Power  Building,  Montreal  ^ 
Mill*,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario  ^ 

>»♦♦♦♦»»  ♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦❖♦♦♦'^"^♦♦♦♦♦^ 


♦ 

I  Prime  Canadian  Spruce  Pulp 

I  CHICOUTIMI,  P.Q.,        -  CANADA 

^  Supplied  by  the 

I      CHICOUTIMI  PULP 

❖  Company 

I  PRODUCTION: 

I       ABOUT  100,000  TONS 

^  SOLE  AGENTS: 

i       BECKER  &  COMPANY,  Limited 
I  64  Cannon  St.,         -         -        -  London 
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4"i''l"»4"i"»4>'l"M'4'4"»**4"»'»*4"»»»»4'4'4'^"i'»'i'***'»*'i'**<'* 


* 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
♦ 
+ 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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HUGO  HARTIG 

Wood  Pulp 

of  all  kinds 

Chief  Offices  :  Hamburg,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Milan. 

Felix  Salomon  &  Co. 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA 


4>4i<|i4i4i<fi4i4ii|>4i4i4>4>4iii>4>4i4i4i4'4><i*4*4*'i*4*4*<i><i*4'4'4"i*<i>4'4*4>4'<i*'i*<i>ii' 


17  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IS  BUILT  INTO  OUR 

SLITTING  AND  REWINDING 
MACHINES 

CAMERON  MACHINE  CO..BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


|j  2500-5000  Ampere  Units.  Licenses  Granted,  J 

||  Caustic  Soda  and  Bleach.           Chlorine  for  Ores.  || 

*  Canadian  Patents,  91939,  105088,  105089  * 

I  HOOKER  ELECTROCHEMICAL  COMPANY  * 

|l  40  WALL  STREET     -      NEW  YORK  * 


I  The   PULP  AND  PAPER   TRADING   CO.  | 

♦  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York  City  * 
J  DEALERS   IN  || 

I  Paper  and  Pulp  of  All  Kinds  | 

♦  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION  * 

♦  ♦ 


*  MAPLE  LEAF  * 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

t 
* 
* 


STITCHED  COTTON  DUCK 

BELTING 
DOMINION  BELTING  CO.,  LTD. 

HAMILTON,      -  CANADA 


t  C"      Dl    II     I     AM    490  Adelaide  St.  W..  | 

I  t..   nUL-LMIN,         TORONTO  I 

^  Largest  Paper  stock  Dealer  in  Canada  ^ 

$        RAGS  AND  PAPER  STOCK  GRADED  $ 

7        TO     SUIT     MILL      REQUIREMENTS  * 

^  Correspondence  Solicited  |^ 


CAPITAL  "  Wires  are  Good  Wires 


We  solicit  a  trial  order 


The  Capital  Wire  Cloth 
&  Mfg.  Co.  9  Limited 


Manufacturers  of 


i 


Fourdrinier  Wires 

— and — 

Paper  Mill 
Wire  Cloth 

of  every  description 

DANDY  ROLLS  and 
CYLINDER  ROLLS 

repaired  and  recovered 


OTTAWA, 


Canada 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

* 

t 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 

I 
* 
* 
♦ 
* 

I 

4* 
* 
* 
* 


t 
* 


We  Guarantee  our 

--SIZINGS  -- 

to  be  absolutely  clean 


%  We  Guarantee  our  |; 

I 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 

* 

t 


Our  Vera  Paper  Size  I 

is  purest,  strongest  and  highest  free  T 

rosin  size  made.    We  can  furnish  you  4* 

til 

with  an  ideal  rosin  size  and  apparatus  4> 

to  use  same.  X 

Our  Vera  Mill  Size  \ 

is  the  best  soluble  paper  makers'  rosin 
size  made.  Ready  to  use  in  cold  or 
warm  water  in  the  ordinary  way  with- 
out apparatus.  Gives  better  satisfac- 
tion and  is  more  economical  than  mill  ▼ 
made  size.  4> 

Our  sizings  are  cleaned  by  our  new  patented  p'rocess  and  4f 

we  guarantee  this  size  to  be  absolutely  clean,  without  the  •{■ 

least  speck  of  impurity  in  the  same,  preventing  thereby  4* 

black  specks  in  the  paper.  ^ 

We  are  shipping  our  size  in  barrels  or  tank-cars.  * 

VERA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  f 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED  f 

FREEMAN  P.O.,  ONT.  ♦ 

ifi      NORTH  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A.                  STONEHAM,  MASS.,  U.S.A.  £ 


* 
* 
* 

t 
* 
* 
* 

I 
♦ 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


PULP  and  PAPER  MILL 
ENGINEERING 

Dan.  J.  Albertson, 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

18  years  experience  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill  engineering,  exclusively. 

Inquiries  Solicited. 

305  E.  Main  St.  Coniederation  Life  BIdg. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.   -    Toronto,  Ont. 


rrn  c  UADnv  M.Am,  soc,  m.e. 
ULU.  r.  IlAKUl,  M.Can.  soc,  C.E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 


Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water 
Power  Developments. 

Langdon  Building,  309  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Fibre 
Mills,  Hydraulic  De- 
velopments, Power 
Plants,  Reports,  Con- 
sultation. 


JOS.  H.WALLACE  &  CO. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 
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PANZL'S  PATENTED 
LINING  COMPOSITION 
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have  been  adjudicated  to  be  valid  in  law  and  wholly 
independent  of  all  prior  patents  relating  to  linings  of 
digesters. 


For  information  and  estimates,  address 
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We  Can   Ship  Promptly 

And  Solicit  Your  Orders 
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I  The  Pickle  Automatic  Steam  Regulator 

Saves  steam 
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W.  F.  PICKLES 

BUCKLAND  CONN. 


It   also   retains   the    proper  <§> 

amount  of  moisture  in    the  f 

paper  thus  eliminating  the  J 
breaks  at  the  calenders. 

This  regulator  gives  you  a 
higher  and  more  uniform 
finished  paper  with  less  cal- 
endering. 
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